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A  C  A  L, 


O  Extraordinary  beauty  or  fin- 
u  ^  gularity  recommend  the  fpe- 

F  #  ^  &  cies  of  the  Acalypha  to  the 
N  Gardener’s  notice.  Variety 

J^S  k.  #  jt)(  M  anc*  t^ie  P^ea^ure  ^ey  will 
3@C  Fs^  afford  the  Philofopher  in 
Sni3^jfe£fej£jN!  his  obfervations,  are  the  chief 

caufes  of  their  finding  a  place 
here ;  and  as  the  culture  of  fome  of  them  is 
trifling  after  having  once  fowed  the  feeds,  let 
him  procure  fome  feeds  of  the 

1.  Virginian  Acalypha. 

2.  Indian  Acalypha. 

3.  American  Chefnut-leaved  4calypha. 

4.  Jamaica  Acalypha. 


T  I. 


FLOWERS. 


P.  L 


T  P  HA. 


1.  Virginian  Acalypha  will  rife  with  a  branch-  ^nof’ 
ing  (talk  to  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  Virginian 
are  of  an  oval  lanceolate  figure,  and  much  refem- 

ble  thofe  of  the  Pellitory  of  the  Wall ;  they  are 
of  the  fame  kind  of  green,  and  grow  alternately 
on  long  footflalks.  The  flowers  are  male  and 
female,  on  the  fame  plant;  the  male  flowers  al¬ 
ways  grow  above  the  females  in  fmall  clufters, 
and  neither  of  them  have  any  petals;  fo  that  the 
appearance  they  make  is  but  indifferent ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

2.  Indian  Acalypha .  This  is  a  fmall-growing  j"^an 
plant,  ar>d  is  endowed  with  a  flinging  property,  Acalypha 
like  our  annual  Stinging  Nettle.  The  leaves  are 

of 
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ot  an  oval  figure,  and  much  referable  thofe  of 
tie  Annual  Nettle  in  look  as  well  ns  property. 
I  he  flowers  are  produced  like  the  former  ;  thev 

appear  in  Augufl,  and  the  leeds  ripen  in  the  au- 
umn. 

3*  American  Chefntit-leaved  Acalypha.  This 
will  arife  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  Some 
ot  the  leav«  referable  thofe  of  the  Chefnut,  which 
occafions  its  being  fo  diftinguifhed,  though  they 
will  be  of  different  figures  and  fizes.  Some  will 
be  very  long  and  narrow  ;  others  broad,  and 
much  veined;  they  grow  alternately  on  the  ftalks, 
and  conftitute  the  greateft  beauty  of  the  plant, 
the  flowers  being  deflitute  of  petals,  as  the  others. 

4  Jamaica  Acalypha.  This  is  a  very  low 
plant.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
their  edges  are  indented.  1  he  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  lpikes  from  the  Tides  and  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Augufl,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

1  he  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  is  very  hardy,  and 
fliould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe  ;  they  will  readily  come  up,  and 
flower  the  iucceeding  fummer,  and  afterwards 
fcatter  their  feeds,  and  continue  the  fucceflion 
without  further  trouble.  When  the  feeds  are  fown 
late  in  the  fpring,  they  often  do  not  come  up  before 
the  fpring  following. 

The  other  three  forts  are  very  tender.  They 
muft  be  raifed  in  a  good  hotbed,  and  when  they 
are  of  proper  fize  for  tranfplanting,  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  another  ;  though  it  would  be  proper 
to  plant  them  in  pots,  and  plunge  thofe  into  the 
hotbed,  or  remove  them  into  the  ftove,  other- 
wife  there  will  be  great  danger  of  their  not 
flowering  early  enough  to  perfedt  their  feeds  in 
the  autumn. 

Another  method  of  raifing  them  is,  to  fow  the 
feeds  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  then  remove  them 
into  the  fhade,  and  fet  them  in  the  green-houfe 
in  winter;  the  next  fpring  plunge  them  into  a  good 
hotbed,  and  they  will  come  up  and  become 
ftronger  plants,  and  will  flower  earlier  than  thofe 
raifed  the  preceding  way. 

i#  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Acalypha  involucr is 


feminets ,  ccrdatis  incifis ,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  pe- 
tiolo  longioribus.  Gronovius  calls  it,  Acalypha  jo¬ 
ins  ovato-lanceolatis ,  involucr  is  feminets  obtufis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  termed ,  Acalypha  in- 
volucris  femineis  cordatis  fubcr  cnatis ,  foliis  ovatis 
petiolo  brevioribus.  Ray  calls  it,  Mercurialis  Zeyla- 
nica  tricoccos  cum  acetabulis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  Indies. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Acalypha  involucrts  fe- 
mineis  integerrimis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Plu¬ 
nder  calls  it,  Ricinoides  cafiane re  folio.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Acalypha  fpicis  femi - 
neisi  involucris  cordatis  ferratis ,  mafculjs  diflinblis 
aphyllis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  ovatis.  Brown  terms  it, 
Acalypha  humitior ,  foliis  cordatis  crenatis ,  fpicis 
mixtis  alaribus  et  terminalibus.  It  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica. 

Acalypha  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoecia  Mo- 
nadelphia ;  and  the  characters  are, 

I.  Male  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters  above  the 

Female. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  four 
roundifh  concave  leaves,  that  are  of  about  an 
equal  fize  and  fhape. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  or  ten,  and  fomefimes 
fixteen  fhort  filaments,  which  are  joined  together 
at  the  bafe,  and  have  roundifh  antherae. 

II.  Female  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium,  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  fmall,  oval,  concave,  connivenc 
leaves. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  is  a  roundifh  germen,  and  three 
long  branching  ftyles,  with  Ample  ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  three-furrowed 
trilocular  capfule. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  large  and  roundifh; 
they  are  three  in  number,  each  of  the  cells  con¬ 
taining  a  fingle  feed. 
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CHAP.  II. 

\ 

ADONIS,  PHEASANT’S  EYE. 


OF  this  genus  is  that  well-known  Annual, 
called,  Flos  Adonis ,  or  Pheafant’s  Eye. 
This  fpecies  admits  of  two  principal  varieties ; 
namely. 

The  Common  Pheafant’s  Eye,  Flos  Adonis ,  Red 
Varieties.  jyjajtheSj  or  Red  Morocco. 

The  Yellow-flowered  Adonis. 

The  Common  Pheafant’s  Eye  is  a  native  of 
Common  England,  growing  wild  amongft  corn  in  many 
Pheafant’s  parts  Qf  Rent.  Culture  makes  two  or  three 

described.  ftift  different  forts  of  this  variety ;  the  flowers 
*  of  one  fort  are  larger,  and  the  leaves  fhorter ; 
whilft  another  fhews  a  difference  by  flowers  of  a 


deeper  or  paler  colour.  The  ufual  height  of 
this  plant  is  about  a  foot;  and  the  ftalks,  which 
are  fmooth,  and  a  little  channelled,  are  well  or¬ 
namented  with  leaves  and  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  pleafant  green  colour,  and  finely  divided 
into  numerous  fmall  fegments.  Theftalk  branches 
out  into  fm aller,  and  thofe  again  into  others  ; 
each  is  compofed  of  eight  oval  concave  petals* 
of  a  deep-red  colour,  and  the  middle  is  filled  up 
with  numerous  blackifh  ftamina,  each  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a  fingle  flower.  Thefe  finely-cut 
leaves  garmfh  the  ftalk  at  proper  intervals  all 
along;  and  thefe  ftalks  being  numerous,  the  whole 

plant 


ANNUAL 


FLOWERS. 
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,  plant  has  a  bufhy  look.  The  time  of  th  is  plant’s 
flowering  is  different,  according  to  the  lowing  of 
the  feeds :  And  indeed  from  feeds  Town  by  the 
hand,  and  from  others  Town  naturally  from  the 
plants,  I  have  feen  this  flower  in  blow  almoll  in 
every  month  of  the  year. 

Yellow  Yellow  Adonis.  This  fort  is  rather  of  taller 
Adonis  growth  than  the  other,  and  the  leaves  do  not 
deicribed.  garnjfh  tjie  italk  in  inch  plenty  ;  which  is  rather 
a  perfection  ;  for  the  ftalk  of  the  other  is  over¬ 
leafed,  in  proportion  to  the  frze  of  the  flower. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort,  however,,  are  larger  than 
the  other;  they  are  finely  divided,  and  of  a 
light-green  colour.  The  flowers,  which  terminate 
the  ftalk  and  each  of  the  fide- branches,  are 
of  a  pale-yellow  colour;  their  blow*  will  be  va¬ 
rious,  according  to  their  time  of  being  fown. 

Thefe  Annuals  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  well ; 
jpropaga-  for  after  being  remover  ,  the  flowers  will  always 
tion.  6  be  frnall,  and  the  plant  for  the  moft  part  flocked, 
and  appear  unhealthful ;  l'o  that  the  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  patches  where  the  plants  are  wanted. 
The  belt  time  is  to  fow  them  in  the  autumn,  as 
loon  as  thev  are  ripe,  though  they  may  be  fown 
at  all  times  ;  but  if  the  work  is  deferred  until 
the  fpring,  they  often  will  not  come  up  until  the 
fpring  after.  The  manner  of  fowing  is  only 


feathering  about  a  few  feeds,  and  raking  them  in 
with  a  hand-rake  ;  and  having  placed  a  flick  for 
a  direction,  the  bufinefs  is  done,  if  too  many 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to  three  or  four 
plants,  and  thefe  will  be  larger,  and  produce 
larger  and  fairer  flowers. 

After  thefe  plants  are  once  obtained,  they  will 
call  for  no  other  culture  or  trouble  ;  for  as  the 
feeds  ripen,  they  will  fcatter  themfelves,  and  come 
up  much  better  than  when  fowed  by  art.  They 
will  occupy  the  ground  around,  and  then  the  hoe 
is  to  be  ufed  to  thin  them  to  any  defired  num¬ 
ber.  The  young  plants  will  ftand  the  winter  ad¬ 
mirably  well,  arid  they  will  flower  early  in  June 
following,  which  will  alfo  produce  feeds,  that 
will  fow  themfelves  in  the  like  manner ;  and  thus, 
without  any  future  trouble,  thefe  flowers  will 
keep  to  themfelves  a  good  flock  in  fucceffion. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Adonis  floribus  odfopetalis , 
fruclihus  fubcylindricis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort  it  "titles; 
is  termed,  Adonis  radice  annua.  Cammerarius 
calls  it,  Adonis  f  ore  pallido  ;  Gerard,  Flos  Adonis  -  vusJm, 
f  ore  rubro  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhin z^Adonis  fylvejiris , 
fore  luteo,  foliis  longioribus.  It  grows  common 
among  corn  in  England,  and  moil  of  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Europe. 
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OF  this  genus  are  two  common  annuals  of  1 
the  grabs  kind,  called, 
i.  Oval  Hard-headed  Grafs. 

2.  Sea  Hard  Grafs. 

i.  Oval  Hard  headed  Grafs.  The  root  is  com- 
poled  of  a  few  fhort  white  fibres.  The  ftalk  is 
rovind,  hollow,  jointed,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  ' 
half  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  grafiy,  grow 
fingly  at  the  joints,  and  are  hairy  on  the  edges. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks 
in  hard,  oval,  ariftated  Heads  or  fpikes ;  they  are 
of  a  whitifh  colour,  appear  in  June,'  July,  and 
Auguft,  and  arefucceeded  by  large  oblong  feeds, 
like  barley,  but  flatter. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 

The  Long-fpiked, 

The  Round-fpiked, 

The  Large  Thick-fpiked. 

All  thefe  varieties  will  arife  promifeuoufiy  from 
the  fame  feed,  though  they  have  been  diflin- 
guifhed  with  feparate  titles,  as  diftinCt  fpecies, 
by  old  botanifts.  > 

2.  Sea  Hard  Grafs.  There  are  feveral  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  fpecies,  differing  in  one  refpeCt  or 
other.  The  ftalks  are  hollow,  and  have  two  or 
three  joints  near  the  bottom.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  grafly,  and  grow  fingly  at  the  joints. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  hard,  narrow, 
taper,  awl-fhaped,  incurved  fpikes.  Their  valves 
are  large,  and  each  cup  contains  one  flower ; 
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they  have  no  ariftas,  and  are  of  a  whitifh-green 
colour;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  Toon  after. 

Whoever  is  defirous  of  having  a  plant  or  two 
of  thefe  fpecies  to  be  ready  for  obfervation,  may 
fow  the  feeds  in  the  fpring,  when  the  farmers  fow 
barley,  and  the  plants  will, come  up,  flower,  and 
perfect  their  feeds,  about  the  fame  time  as  that 
ufeful  grain. 

1.  Oval  Hard-headed  Grafs  is  titled,  AEgilops 
fpied  arifiatd  :  calycibus  omnibus  trianjiatis.  In 
the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed,  AEgilcps  fpied 
ovatd  ariftis  breviore.  Van  Roy en  calls  it,  JEgi- 
lops ;  Cafpar  Ea*uhine,  Feftuca  altera ,  capitulis 
duris ;  and  Scheuchzer,  Gramen  fpicatum ,  duriori- 
bus  &  crafioribus  locuflis ,  fpied  brevi.  It  grows 
naturally  in  moft:  of  the  fouthern  countries  of 
Europe. 

2.  Sea  Hard  Grafs  is,  AEgilops  fpied  fubulatd 
mutied  l<evi  incurvatd ,  calycibus  uni f oris.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Nardus  fpied  fubulatd  difichd ; 
Morifon,  Gramen  loliaceum  maritimum ,  fpicis  arti- 
culatis  ;  Tournefort,  Gramen  loliaceum ,  fpicis  ar- 
ticulofis  erect  is ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Gramen  loliaceum 
minus ,  fpied  fimplici ;  and  Boccone,  Gramen  myuros 
ereblum  minimum  arundinaceum.  It  grows  naturally 
on  the  fea-fhores  in  England,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

JEgilops  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Polygamia 
Monoccia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 
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I.  Hermaphrodite  Florets  on  the  Sides. 

S£vcha'  V  Calyx  is  a  large  glume  cbmpofed  of  two 
oval,  truncated,  ftriated  valves,  containing  three 
flowers. 

2.  Corolla  is  compofed  of  two  valves.  The 
exterior  one  is  oval,  and  terminated  by  a  double 
or  triple  arifta  or  aWn  j  the  interior  is  fpear-ftiaped, 
eredt,  beardlefs,  and  inflexed  longitudinally  on 
the  edges.  7 

3  Stamina  are  three  capillary  filaments,  with 
oblong  antherae. 

4*  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  turbinated  germen* 
and  two  reflexed  ftyles,  with  hairy  ftigmas. 


5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  inte¬ 
rior  valve  of  the  corolla  grows  to  the  feed,  and 
ferves  the  office  of  a  pericarpium. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  oblong. 

II.  Male  Flowers  in  the  Middle. 

1*  Calyx  is  fimilar  to  the  former. 

2.  Corolla  is  the  fame. 

3.  Stamina  are  the  fame. 

4.  Pistillum  is  the  fame  as  in  the  hermaphro¬ 
dites*  but  unfruitful. 


Chap.  iv. 

/E  THUS  A  LESSER  HEMLOCK,  or  FOOL’j 

P  A  R  S  L  E  Yi 


.•>  1  »  \  .f  •  * 

OF  this  geflus  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  called, 
Lefler  Hemlock,  or  Fool’s  Parfley. 

This  The  root  is  tough,  white,  and  ftrikes  down- 

plant  right  into  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  Parfley. 
defcribed.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  oval, 
pointed,  ferrated  folioles,  fomewhat  refembling 
thofe  of  common  Chervil  or  Parfley,  and  are  of 
a  ftrong  difagreeable  odour.  The  ftalk  is  round, 
ftriated,  hollow,  jointed,  often  reddifh  towards 
the  fun,  and  two  or  three  feet  high.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  and  fides  of 
the  ftalk  in  umbels  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
appear  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  riles  as  a  weed  in  gardens,  and 
many  cultivated  places,  and  is  deftroyed  by  a 
conftant  repetition  of  hoeing  down  before  the 
plants  have  flowered,  and  the  feeds  are  fcattered. 
Titles*  There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
ftiled  Amply,  ALthufa.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
&Yifypivuni.it,  Cicuta  minor ,  petrofelirio  fimilis ;  Lobel,  Cicu- 
/  v  tariafatua  j  Gerard,  Cicutaria  tenuifolia  \  and  Par- 
kinfon,  Cicuta  minor  feu  fatua.  It  is  common  in 
England,  and  moft  countries  of  Europe* 


/Ethufa  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  Cjafg 
Digynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  Qrdc» 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  umbel  is  patent,  and  in  the 
compofed  of  feveral  rays ;  the  interior  ones  being  Lmnsean 
gradually  fhorter,  and  the  middle  ones  are  (till  j-he^ha- 
fliorter.  The  partial  umbel  is  fmall  and  patent  *  raaer3. 
and  there  is  no  general  involucrum.  The  partial 
involucrum  is  dimidiated,  placed  externally,  and 
compofed  of  three  or  five  very  long,  narrow, 
pendulent  leaves.  The  perianthium  is  fcarce  vi* 
fible. 


2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  nearly 
uniform,  and  the  florets  have  each  five  inflexed, 
heart-ftiaped,  unequal  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  Ample  filaments,  with 
round iffi  antheras. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  Atuated 
below  the  calyx,  and  two  reflexed  ftyles,  with 
obtufe  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  oval,  roundilh,  ftriated*  and  divided  into  two 
parts. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  roundiffi, 
ftriated,  and  a  third  part  plane* 
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AG  E  R  A  T  U  M,  BASTARD  HEMP  AGRIMONY 

or 


this  genus  is  the  fhort-lived  fpecies,  cal- 
led.  Annual  Baftard  Hemp  Agrimony. 

The  Italic  is  weak,  branching,  hairy,  and* about 
the  plant  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  hairy,  and 
defcribed.  much  refemble  thole  of  the  Dead  Nettle.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
on  (lender  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

Varieties  Thcre  is  a  variet7  of  this  fpecies  with  blue,  and 
another  with  white  flowers. 

They  are  ProPagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  a 
of  rope-  well“cuJtlvated  border.  Here  they  will  come  up, 
gation.  fl°wer>  and  lcatter  their  feeds  ;  which  feeds  will 
grow,  become  good  plants,  and  maintain  the 
fucceflion  without  further  trouble*  But  thefe 
plants  will  often  flower  fo  late  in  the  autumn,  that 
they  are  not  always  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  keep  up  the  ftock,  let  a 
few  feeds  of  each  fort  be  lown  early  in  a  hotbed, 
have  proper  watering,  and  all  neceflary  care  to 
keep  them  from  growing  weak  ;  harden  them  by 
degrees,  and  about  the  end  of  May  plant  them 


out  where  they  are  to  flower.  A  moift  day  fhould 
be  made  choice  of,  if  pofiible ;  for  want  of 
which  a  good  watering  fhould  be  given  thern^ 
and  fomething  fet  to  form  a  fhade.  A  ball  of 
earth  foould  be  taken  out  of  the  bed  with  each 
root,  if  poflible  ;  and  with  fuch  careful  manage¬ 
ment  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  continue  to 
exhibit  their  bloom  for  many  months,  even  until 
the  fetting-in  of  the  frofts.  Let  the  feeds  from 
the  earlieft  flowers  be  gathered  for  fowing  in  the 
hotbed  in  the  fpring  following,  and  they  will 
afford  you  plenty  enough  for  a  late  blow,  from 
the  feeds  that  will  naturally  be  fcattered  thereon. 
And  if  at  any  time  the  foil  where  thefe  plants 
have  growed  be  ufed  for  a  hotbed,  they  will  come 
up  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  become  as  troublefome  as 
weeds  to  the  other  plants  the  beds  were  defio-ned 
for. 


This  fpecies  is  titled,  Ageratum  foliis  cvatis , 
caule  pilofo.  Herman  calls  it,  Eupatorium  humile 
Africanum ,  fenecionis  facie,  folio  lamii.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 


oz 
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THAT  Well-kno wn  biennial  called  Rofe 
Campion  is  a  lpecies  of  this  genus ;  but 
as  it  may  with  all  its  varieties  be  made  by  art  to 
continue  for  many  years,  it  is  flationed  in  the 
firfl-  volume,  among  the  Perennials.  The  {till 
fhorter- lived  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

Species.  i •  Cofn  Campion,  or  Common  Cockle. 

2.  Smooth  Cockle. 

Com  *•  Com  Campion,  or  Common  Cockle.  The 
Campion  ftalk  is  upright,  (lender,  round,  hairy,  of  a 
defcribed,  whitifh-gfeen  colour,  and  about  a  yard  high. 

I  he  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  of  a  whitifh-green 
colour,  hairy,  grow  oppofite  by  pairs,  and  fur- 
round  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
large,  ot  a  purplifli-red  colour,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  •,  they  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
witli  the  corn  in  Auguft. 


flowers^  ^  *  Var^Ct^  lpecies  with  white  Variety 

2.  Smooth  Cockle.  The  ftalk  is  upright  * 
round,  fmooth,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  and  rifes 
to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  hairy,  and 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  beautiful ;  the  petals  are  emargi- 
nated,  coronated,  of  a  pale  though  elegant  red 
colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

This  plant  grows  among  corn  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

They  are  both  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds,  „  , 
the  beft  time  for  which  is  the  autumn,  foon  after  CultBr<5' 
they  are  ripe ;  the  plants  will  then  flower  early 
the  fummer  following,  and  will  be  larger  than  if 
the  feeds  are  kept  until  the  fpring. 


i.  Corn 
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Titles. 


i .  Corn  Campion,  or  Cockle,  is  titled,  Agrof- 
temma  hirfuta ,  calycibus  corollam  aqitantibus ,  pe- 
talis  integris  midis.  In  the  Harms  Clifford  it  is 
termed  limply,  Agroilemma.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it.  Lychnis  fegetum  major  •,  John  Bauhine,  Pfeudo- 
melanthium ;  Fuchfius,  Lolium ;  and  Parkinibn, 
Lychnoides  fegetum  five  nigdlaiirum.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  corn-fields  in  England,  and  mold  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 


2.  Smooth  Cockle  is,  Agrojlemma glabra^  folhs  usdA^ci. 
tineari-lanceolalis, fetalis  emarginatis  coronatis,  Mo- 
ril'on  calls  it,  Lychnis  fegetum,  nigellaftrum  minus 
glabrwn  diSla,  flare  eleganter  rubella  ■,  Boccone, 

Lychnis  foliis  glabris,  cnlycc  duriore ;  and  Ray, 
PJeuda-meliantbium  glabrum  Siculum.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Sicily  and  the  Eaft. 
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kF  this  fpecies  is  an  elegant  grafs,  called, 
Silky  Bent  Grafs. 

The  plant  The  root  is  compofed  of  numerous,  long, 
deferibed.  whitifh,  crooked  fibres.  The  ftalks  are  round, 
hollow,  jointed,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  of  a  pale-green  co¬ 
lour,  grow  fingly  at  the  joints,  and  furround 
the  ftalk  with  their  bafe  a  great  way  up.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  long  reed-like  panicles  from 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  very  glofly,  and 
the  outer  petal  is  remarkable  for  its  fine,  long, 
ftraight  arifta  or  awn  •,  their  colour  is  lometimes 
yellowifti,  fometimes  purple,  but  moftly  brown ; 
they  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Auguft. 


Method 
of  propa¬ 
gation. 


This  plant  grows  common  in  our  corn-fields ; 
and  whoever  is  defirous  of  propagating  it  in  his 
garden,  may  fow  a  few  feeds  in  the  autumn,  foort 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  the  redundant  quantity  ffiould 
be  hoed  down  as  weeds,  leaving  a  Sufficient 
number  only  (which  need  not  be  very  great) 
to  be  ready  for  obfervation. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Agrottis  petalo  exteriore  xitids. 
efferent  e  arifiam  reft  am  ftriciam  longiffimam.  Caf¬ 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gramen  fegetum  paniculd  arun- 
dinaced ;  John  Bauhine,  Gramen  agrorum  ;  Gerard, 
Gramen  arundinaceum  •,  and  Parkinfon,  Gramen  agro¬ 
rum  venti Jpicd.  It  grows  common  among  the  corn 
in  England,  and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 
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Species. 

Early 


TO  the  above  kind  of  elegant  grafs,  fucceed 
others  of  fhort  duration,  comprehended  in 

the  genus  Aira,  called, 
i.  Early  Hair-Grafs. 

2.  Silver  Hair-Grafs. 

i.  Early  Hair-Grafs.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
and  hairy.  The  ftalks  are  (lender,  jointed,  hol¬ 
low,  and  fupport  a  ffiort  loofe  fpike  of  flowers 
at  the  top;  thefe  are  ariftated  at  the  bafe,  are  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  appear  in  May  and  June,  ahd  the 

feeds  ripen  in  July  and  Auguft. 

2  Silver  Hair-Grafs.  The  leaves  are  awl- 
SL  ft  aped,  and  hairy.  The  ftalks  are  fmooth,  lien- 

Hair-  derj  jointed,  and  fupport  a  panicle  of  flowers 
Grafs  at  the  top-,  thefe  are  thinly  difpofed  in  the  pani- 
deferibed.  cje^  an(j  are  0f  a  fftvery-white  colour,  having  an 


elegant  tinge  of  purple  •,  they  will  be  in  blow  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring ; 
but  if  they  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  Cu*tui,C4 
they  are  ripe,  they  will  flower  earlier  the  fummer 
following* 

i.  Early  Hair-Grafs  is  titled,  Air  a  foliis  feta - 
ceis  :  vaginis  angulatis ,  floribus  paniculato-fpicatis ,  TltIcs* 
fiofeulis  bafi  ariftatis.  Scheuchzer  calls  it,  Gramen  Redact,. 
minimum ,  fpied  brevi  habitiore ,  nojirum  \  and  Ray, 

Gramen  parvum  pr<ecox,  paniculd  lax  a  canefeente . 

It  grows  naturally  in  flerile  fandy  places  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  moft  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope 


2.  Silver  Hair-Grafs  is,  Air  a foliis  fetaceis ,  pa-  CahMxrjUxtb 
niculd  divaricatd,  floribus  ariftatis  dijl antibus.  Van  -{a  " 

Royen  ~ 
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Royen  calls  ir.  Air  a  foliis  fubulatis,  ariflis  a  baft 
fiofculorum  toftilibus ,  fiofculo  altero  pedunculato  •,  Bar- 
relier,  Gramen  phalar rides ,  [par fa  pant culd,  mini¬ 
mum  angujiifolium  *  Ray,  Gramen  panhula  turn,  lo- 
cuftis  pur  pur  eo- argent  cis,  annuum *  Moriion,  6  rameii 
paniculatum ,  purpureo- argent  earn,  locujlis  parvis. 


annuum *  Magnol,  Gramen  pahiculaium  minimum 
mpllc  v  and  Caipar  Bauhine,  Caryophyllus  arvenjts 
glaber  minimus.  It  grows  every- where  in  our 
Tandy  gravelly  foils,  and  is  very  common  in 
France  and  Germany, 
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Aizoon 

Idefcribed 


Method 
of  propa 
gating 
them. 


THERE  are  three  fpecies  of  the  Aizoon , 
which  with  us  die  in  the  autumn*  at  the 
approach  of  hard  weather  *  viz, 
i.  Canary  Aizooh. 

2.  Spanifh  Aizoon. 

3.  Paniculated  Aizoon. 

1.  Canary  Aizoon.  Xhe  ftalks  are  trailing, 
and  about  a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  wedge - 
fhaped,  oval*  of  a  thickifh  fubftance,  and  a 
bluifh-green  colour.  The  Towers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe,  having 
no  footftalks  *  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

2.  Spanifh  Aizoon.  The  ftalks  are  weak,  hairy* 
branching,  and  about  a  foot  long.  The  leaves 
are  lpear- fhaped,  long,  and  hairy.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fitting 
clofe*  they  appear  in  July  and  Aliguft*  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Paniculated  Aizoon.  The  ftalks  are  tender* 
branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

*  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  hairy  under¬ 
neath.  The  lowers  are  produced  in  panicles 
from  the  tops  of  the  (talks  *  they  appear  in  Au¬ 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  belt  way  of  raifing  thefe  plants  is  by 
fowing  their  feeds  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  com¬ 
mon  garden-mould,  mixed  with  a  third  part  of 
fand,  and  at  leaft  half  the  quantity  of  the  whole 
of  lime  rubbifh.  The  pots  fhould  be  plunged  in  a 
moderate  hotbed,  and  the  plants  will  foon  come 
up*  they  muftbe  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  air, 
and  afterwards  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  into 
the  open  ground,  with  all  the  earth  at  the  roots,  in 
forne  iliady  fituation,  where  the  foil  is  bad*  or 
if  it  is  qot  naturally  To,  any  hungry  gravelly  foil 
fnay  be  brought  for  the  purpofe. 

They  may  be  alfo  railed  on  a  hotbed*  and 
.-■when  $1^  plants,  are  of.  fufficient  Jtrength,  they 
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fnay  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each 
root,  and  planted  out  in  the  fame  way.  T  hus 
they  will  Tower  in  Auguft,  or  earlier,  and  ripen 
their  feeds.  By  this  means  a  fueceffion  may  be 
continued  *  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  that  planting 
them  in  a  poor  hungry  foil  is  recommended  *  other- 
wife,  if  planted  in  a  rich  foil,  the  plants  will  be  much 
more  luxuriant,  but  they  will  flower  late,  and 
fometirnes  not  at  all,  and  confequently  no  feeds 
from  fuch  plants  may  be  expe&ed. 

1.  The  Canary  Aizoon  is  termed,  Aizoon  foliis 
c une if  ormi-ovalis,  fioribus  feffilibus.  Niffol  calls  it, 
Ficoides  proatmbens ,  portulacee  folio  *  and  Pluke- 
net.  Kali  Aizoides  Ganarienfis  procunibens.  It  grows 
common  in  the  Canary  iflands. 

2.  Spanifh  Aizoon  is  called,  Aizoon  foliis  ban- 
ceolatis ,  fioribus  fejflibus.  Diilenius  calls  it,  Fi coi¬ 
dea  Hijpanica  annua ,  folio  longiore.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain  and  Africa. 

3.  Paniculated  Aizoon  is  called,  Aizoon  foliis 
lanceolatis  floribus  pdniculatis.  Van  Royen  calls 
it,  Aizoon  foliis  lanceolatis  fubtus  'hirfutis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Africa. 

Aizoon  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Icofandria 
Pentagynia  *  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is ,  a  monophyllous  perianthium, 
divided  at  the  top  into  five  fpear-fhaped,  perma¬ 
nent  fegments. 

2.  Corolla-.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  capillary  filaments 
inferted  in  the  bofom  of  the  calyx,  having  fimple 
antherm. 

4.  PistilluM  confifts  of  a  five-cornered  ger- 

men,  and  five  fimple  ftyles,  with  fimple  ftig- 
mas.  ■  t  , . 

\5«  P e  r i c  a r pi um  is  a  ventricofe,  retu fed,  five- 
cornered  capfule,  containing  five  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous  and 
roundifh. 
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CHAP.  X. 


AL  0  P  E  C  U  RU  S, 


Of7  this  genus  are  two  annual  graffes,  called, 

i.  Great  Annual  Fox-tail  Grafs. 

2.  Small  Annual  Fox-tail  Grafs. 

Defcrip-  t\  Great  Annual  Fox-tail  Grafs.  The  flalks 
tion  of  sre  Upright;  rigid,  round,  jointed,  and  about 
Great  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  (tiff,  long,  nar¬ 
row-,  pointed,  grow  fingly  at  the  joints,  and  (heath 
the  (talk  with  their  bale  a  good  way  up.  The 
flowers  coime  out  in  (pikes  that  are  four  or  five 
inches  long*  they  are  ariftated,  their  glumes  are 
rough,  and  of  a  brownilh  colour;  they  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 
afcd  2.  Small  Annual  Fox-tail  Grafs.  This  is  a 

Smail  fmall  grafs,  not  much  unlike  the  former,  but 

FoxNtail  muc^  fmaller.  The  flowers  terminate  the  (talks 
Grafs.  *m  kind  of  (pikes  ;  they  are  ariftated,  and  the 
glumes  are  downy  and  hairy  at  the  points,  loft  to 
the  touch,  and  of  a  greenifli  colour  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July 
and  Auguft. 

Variety  There  is  a  variety  of  this  (pecies  with  purplifli 
flowers. 

Culture.  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon 
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after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring  *,  though 
former  method  is  preferable,  in  order  to  haVe  the' 
flower  early  the  fummer  following.  _  nn 

1.  Great  Annual  Fox-tail  Grafs  is  titled,  Ate  JlicryUljlf' 
pecurus  paniculd  fubfpicata,  glumis  fcabris,  cor  oil. 
ariffatis.  Sauvages  calls  it,  Alopecurus  paniema 

villofd  oblongd  folio  involutd ;  Barrelier,  Gramen 
alopecurum  majus ,  fpica  virefeente  divulfd ,  pills  Ion - 
gioribus ;  Caipar  Bauhine,  Gramen  alopecuroides 
Anglo -britanni cum  maximum  ;  and  Morifort,  Alo¬ 
pecurus  altera  maxima  Anglica  paludofa.  It  grows 
naturally  in  moift  fait  places  in  England,  and 
the  South  of  France. 

2.  Small  Annual  Fox-tail  Grafs  is,  Alopecurus 
paniculd  fubfpicatd ,  glumis  villofis ,  corollis  arijlatis. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it 
is  termed,  Cynofurus  paniceus.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Gramen  alopecurum  minus,  fpica  longiore ; 
and  Barrelier,  Gramen  alopecurum  minus ,  fpica 
virefeente  divulfd .  It  grows  naturally  in  dry  culti¬ 
vated  places  in  England,  and  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 
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THE  fpecies  of  the  Alyffum  which  ought 
more  particularly  to  come  in  this  place 
are  ufually  called, 

Species.  i .  The  Sinuated  Alyffon. 

2.  The  Entire-leaved  Alyffon. 

3.  The  Alyffon  of  Diofcorides. 

4.  The  Annual  Alyffon . 

5.  Auftrian  Alyffon. 

6.  Field  Alyffon . 

The  firft  three  forts  fhould  be  cbnfidered  as 
Biennials,  for  they  ufually  laft  about  two  years ; 
but  if  the  fituation  be  dry,  rubbilhy,  and  warm, 
they  fometimes  will  continue  longer,  and  without 
fuch  a  fituation  they  often  will  not  iurvive  the 
firft  winter. 

Sinuated,  1.  Sinuated  Alyffon  is  a  low  fpreading  plant, 
and  has  a  tender,  thick,  flefiiy,  branching  ftalk. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  indented  on  the 
edges,  downy,  grow  alternately,  and  moft  of 
them  have  a  tendency  to  double  backward.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright-yellow  colour ;  each 
is  compofed  of  four  petals  ;  and  they  grow  in 
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clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  inflated  feed-veflels. 

2.  The  Entire-leaved  Alyffon .  The  ftalk  is  f 

ereeft,  herbaceous,  and  branching.  The  leaves  Alyffon 
are  fpear-fhaped,  very  hoary,  and  their  edges  are  * 
entire.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  cluf¬ 
ters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  will  be 
fucceeded  by  inflated  feed-veflels  like  the  for¬ 
mer-  and 

3.  Alyffon  of  Diofcorides  has  an  eretft  herba-  Alyffon 
ceous  ftalk.  The  leaves  are  hoary,  of  an  oblong  Diof- 
figure,  and  are  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  <iorides 
grow  from  the  wings  of  the  (talks ;  they  fit  clofe,  defcrlbed  • 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  comprefied  feed-vef- 

fels. 

I  never  knew  this  plant  to  continue  longer 
than  two  years ;  whereas  the  others  will  fometimes 
remain  three  years  in  a  warm,  drv,  rubbilhy 
foil.  *  *  7 

In  this  kind  of  foil  and  fituation  fow  the  feeds  Method 
in  July,  and  they  will  be  good  plants  by  the  au-  propa* 
tumn  to  bear  the  winter.  If  they  are  fown  Sa^on* 

earlier. 
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earlier,  they  will  be  too  luxuriant  to  furvive  the 
winter-,  if  they  are  Town  later,  many  of  the  plants 
will  be  too  weak  lor  that  purpoie.  Plants  thus 
raifed  may  be  expedited  to  flower  the  June  or 
July  following,  and  to  produce  good  lecds  in 
the  autumn. 

4.  Annual  Alyffon  is  a  fmall  plant,  the 
branches  of  which  are  many*  dilfufed,  and  lie 
upon  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
of  a  lanceolate  figure,  though  very  narrow,  and 
downy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
bunches  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  will  be  (uc- 
ceeded  by  comprefled  pods*  full  ol  feeds. 

This,  being  an  annual,  fhould  be  fown  early  in 
the  fpring,  in  a  border  of  light,  rich  earth ;  or, 
if  it  be  afforded  the  care  and  management  of  a 
hotbed,  it  may  be  made  to  flower  earlier  in  the 
feafon. 

5.  Auftrian  Alyffon,  The  (talks  of  this  fpecies 
are  (lender,  herbaceous,  ereCt,  and  grow  to  about 
fix  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  oblong, 
hoary,  and  grow  alternately,  without  any  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long  fpikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  (talks,  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  flat  pods,  contain¬ 
ing  the  feeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  feeds,  like 
the  former  ;  and  after  the  plants  have  once 
flowered  in  a  garden,  they  will  lcatter  their  feeds, 
which  will  come  up  and  maintain  the  fucceflion 
without  any  trouble,  except  thinning,  and  hoeing 
them  down  when  they  appear  in  improper  places. 

6.  Field  Alyffon.  The  (talks  are  weak,  (len¬ 
der,  and  herbaceous.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 

■  fhaped,  oval,  narrow  at  their  bale,  rounded  at 
the  extremity,  and  hoaiy  underneath.  The 
flowers  grow  in  long  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
(talks,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oval,  (lightly- comprefled, downy  pods,  containing 
the  feeds.  It  is  propagated  like  the  former. 


f,  The  Sinuated- leaved  Alyffon  is  entitled,  Title3* 

Alyffum  canle  herbaceo ,  foliis  lanceolgtis  denlatis ,  ffvyvu&A-tvin. . 
fiiiculis  injlatis ,  Tournefort  terms  it,  AlyffoideS 
incanum ,  foliis  fnuatis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain. 

2.  The  Entire-leaved  Alyffon  is  galled,  Alyffum  . 

cattle  herbaceo  ereffo,  folds  itdanis  la;tceolalis  trite -  * 

gerrimis ,  fiiiculis  injlatis.  Tour^fort  (tiles  it, 

Alyffoides  fruticofum  Creticum ,  Icufji  folio  incano. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Crete. 

3.  Alyffon  of  Diolcorides  Alyffum  caulc 

erecio  herbaceo ,  f.li  cults  fffilibus  evahbus  compreffo- 
p  lan  is,  pet  aits  acuminatis.  This  is  the  Leu  coy  urn 
alyffoides  clypeatum  majus  of  Cafpar  Bauhine.  It 
grows  common  in  molt  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe.  . 

4.  Small  Annual  Alyffon  is  titled,  Alyffum  cau-  fjff\/ri^AtruA/yr^ 
libus  herbaceis  diffufts ,  foliis  linearibus  t  omen  tofts, 

fiiiculis  compreffis.  This  is  the  Lunaria  annua  mi¬ 
nima  Htfpanica ,  folio  leucoji  maritimi ,  of  Boer* 
haave.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

5.  Auftrian  Alyffon  is  titled,  Alyffum  caulibus 
herbaceis ,  fiaminibus  omnibus  dentaiis ,  calycibus  J 
perfjlentibus.  In  the  Hort us  Cliffor t.  it  is  termed, 

Clypeola  fiiiculis  bilocularibus  tetrafpermis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Thlafpi  alyffon  difitum  campeftre 
majus  ;  Clufius,  Alyffon  minimum  ;  and  Camme- 
rarius,  Alyffon.  It  grows  naturally  in  Auftria, 

Germany,  and  many  parts  of  France. 

6.  Field  Alyffon  is,  Alyffum  caule  herbaceo,  fa-  CaurnJfieA  nrQ' . 
minibus  jlipatis  pari  jet  arum,  calycibus  dedduis.  Sau-  J 

vages  calls  it,  Clypeola  annua ,  fiiiculis  bilocularibus 
dij'permis ,  calycibus  c  a  ducts  ;  Tournefort,  Alyffon 
incanum ,  ferpylli  folio,  fruBu  nudo  ;  Magnol, 

Thlafpi  alyffon  dibluni  minus ,  capjulis  majoribus  ro- 
tundis  nen  folit arils  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Thlafpi 
montar.um  incanum  luteum ,  ferpylli  folio,  majus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Gaul. 
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TI4IS  celebrated  genfls  of  plants  affords 
more  varieties,  and  but  fewer  real  fpecies, 
than  has  generally  been  imagined.  Their  cul¬ 
ture  is  different  in  the  different  forts  *,  and  the 
efteem  they  are  in  varies  according  to  people’s 
tafte ;  fome  admiring  almoft  all  the  forts,  whilft 
others  will  allovC  but  very  few  to  be  worthy  of 
culture.  The  bed,  and  which  feem  to  be  mod 
univerfally  admired,  are, 

1.  The  Amarantbus  Bicolor. 

2.  The  Amarantbus  Tricolor. 

Before  I  mention,  any  of  the  other  fpecies,  I 
Ihall  proceed  to  treat  of  thefe  diftinctly,  as  their 
culture,  of  all  the  others,  requires  the  mod  at¬ 
tention  and  care  to  bring  them  to  perfection ; 
and  has  occafioned  much  contention  and  emula¬ 
tion  among  Gardeners,  in  endeavouring  to  out¬ 
vie  4nd  excel  each,  other  in  the  exerciie  of  their 


art,  by  exhibiting  the  bed  and  mod  perfect  (how 
of  thefe  plants. 

1.  The  Amarantbus  Bkolor  is  of  later  ftanding  De'crip- 
in  our  gardens  than  the  ’Tricolor.  The  height  tionofthe 
and  fize  it  will  grow  to  is  according  to  the  (kill  ^aran* 
of  the  artift  in  its  management.  It  is  naturally  ^  “*jor 

a  fine-growing  plant,  forms  itfelf  into  a  kind  of 
pyramid,  and,  when  in  its  perfect  date,  hath 
very  large  and  fine  leaves,  Thefe  are  poffeffed 
of  two  colours ;  which  cccafions  this  plant  being 
termed  Bicolor.  I  he  Colours  are  a  bright  crim- 
fon  and  a  kind  of  purple,  which  are  mod  agree¬ 
ably  blended  together,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
one  colour  fets  off  and  heightens  the  lufire  of 
the  other ;  and  both  together  conftitute  a  leaf  of 
amazing  Angularity  and  beauty.  an(j 

2.  Amarantbus  Tricolor  is  ol  the  fame  fize,  the  Amaran- 
fame  kind  of  growth,  and  will  form  itfelf  into  thus 

the  Tricolot* 
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tie  like  kind  of  beautiful  pyramidical  head 
j  ie  *eaves  are  naturally  large,  and  con  fill  of 
thiee  ctidinft  colours-,  which  occasions  this  fpecies 
being  termed  Tricolor.  Green,  yellow,  and  red, 
aae  the  colours  which  paint  thefe  leaves;  they 
aie^naixed  -nl  the  mod  agreeable  manner,  and 
conditute  ^Tieauty  enchantingly  linking  and 
fine:  For  w'Mt  can,  be  more  beautiful  than  fuch 
variegated  l£&ves  ornamenting  a  plant  of  fix 
feet  in  height  (for  it  will  grow  to  that  height 
with  proper  management);  and  thefe  not  fmall, 
and  irregularly  placed,  but  very  large  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fize  of  the  plant,  and  orna¬ 
menting  the  branches  their  whole  length;  and  in 
that  beautiful  figure,  too,  which  thefe  plants  na¬ 
turally  form  themfelves  into  by  their  pyramidical 
growth !  But  thefe  plants  are  exceedingly  well 
known.  Many  a  Gardener  has  been  ambitious 
of  excelling  his  brother  in  (hewing  them  in  the 
greatelt  perfection  ;  but  many  a  Gardener,  after 
repeated  trials,  has  failed  in  his  attempts ;  and 
few  by  their  greateft  fkill  could  raife  them  to 
more  than  about  a  yard  in  height.  I  proceed 
to  give  the  true  culture  of  thefe  two  celebrated 
fpecies. 

Culture.  In  order  hereto,  let  the  hot-bed  be  made  with 
Care,  according  to  the  drifted  rules  of  the  art. 
Horfe-dung,  and  litter  of  any  kind,  is  the  pro¬ 
per  composition  of  hot-beds  ;  but  if  any  horfes 
be  in  high  keeping,  fuch  as  ft  one- horfes,  race- 
horfes,  or  high-fed  coach-horfes,  let  the  dung 
of  thefe  be  more  efpecially  chofen  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  In  February  fow  the  feeds  in  exceeding 
fine,  rich,  frefh  mould  ;  let  them  be  fown  very 
thinly,  and  cover  them  over  a  quarter,  or,  at 
mod,  not  more  than  a  third  -  part  of  an  inch 
deep.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  plants  will  appear, 
at  which  time  let  another  hot-bed  be  prepared 
with  the  like  care  and  management.  This  hotT 
bed  is  to  receive  the  young  plants  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  let  it  be  near  the  other,  that  the  plants 
may  be  fpeedily  fhifted  to  their  new-prepared 
bed.  Cover  this  hot-bed  with  the  fame  kind 
of  rich,  frefh  mould,  made  fine,  about  four 
inches  thick ;  and  by  fuch  time  as  the  bed  is  in 
a  fine  temperature,  the  leedlings  will  be  fit  for 
tranfplanting.  I  have  direfted  the  feeds  to  be 
fown  thinly  on  the  bed,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
ferving  a  ball  of  earth  at  the  removal  of  the 
plants’.  With  a  trowel,  therefore,  or  fome  fuch 
indrument,  carefully  take  up  each  plant,  preferve 
as  much  mould  to  the  roots  as  poflible,  and 
plant  them  on  this  new  hot-bed  in  rows  at  about 
five  inches  afunder.  Watering  then  is  necefifary  ; 
but  this  mud  be  done  with  gentlenefs  and  care. 
The  ufual  method  of  watering  them  with  wa¬ 
tering-pots  will  be  too  violent  for  them  ;  it  will 
overbear  the  plants,  and  dedruftion  will  be  the 
confequence.  Let,  therefore,  a  wifp  of  hay  be 
made  up  in  the  mod  convenient  manner  to 
fprinkle  with  :  Dip  it  in  a  tub  of  water,  and 
continue  fprinkling  until  the  mould  is  properly  . 
fettled  to  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  This 
is  the  proper  watering  for  thefe  feedlings  at  their 
removal ;  which  is  the  fecond  ftep  of  their  ma¬ 
nagement. 

Upon  this,  the  plants  mud  be  condantly  fhaded 
from  the  fun  in  the  day,  and  guarded  with  mats 
from  the  injuries  of  the  cold  by  night.  Every 
day  the  glades  mud  be  raifed  to  give  them  air  ; 
and  when  they  become  wet  from  the  fermentation 
of  the  dung  and  the  perfpiration  of  the  plants,. the 
olafies  mult  be  turned  in  order  to  dry  ;  and  when 
5ie  weather  is  fo  bad  as  to  caufe  it  to  be  unfafe 
to  turn  the  glafies,  wipe  off  the  moidure  two 
or  three  times  a  day ;  for  if  this  is  neglefted,  it 
will  drop  upon  the  plants,  and  be  very  preju¬ 
dicial  to  them.  The  good  proportion  of  a  plant 


in  its  different  parts  conftitutes  one  of  its  greateft: 
beauties.  This  mud  be  condantly  attended  to  ; 
and  as  the  plants  encreafe  in  fize,  more  air  mud 
be  given  them,  as  the  weather  will  permit,  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  up  too  weak  ;  for 
when  this  is  done,  the  dems  will  become  Oender 
and  weak,  and  order,  proportion,  and  beauty  in 
the  plant  fo  deftroyed,  as  hardly  ever  more  to  be 
regained. 

With  this  management,  in  about  a  month  the 
plants  will  call  for  a  frefh  removal ;  for  they  will 
be  grown  moderately  large,  and  will  have  met, 
and  covered  the  bed.  The  removal  fhould  be 
made  into  a  bark-bed,  if  you  have  fuch  conve- 
niency  ;  if  not,  into  a  hot-bed  of  dung.  If 
they  are  placed  in  a  good  bed  of  tanners  bark, 
they  will  require  no  more  removals  y  but  if  oil 
a  hot- bed  of  dung,  another  hot-bed  mud  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them  before  they  are  out  of 
hand.  In  either  cafe,  plant  them  in  three-penny 
pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  rich,  light,  Irefli 
mould  ;  and  in  doing  of  this,  carefully  take  the 
plants  out  of  the  bed  with  a  trowel,  to  preferve 
the  mould  about  each  root.  Water  them  gently 
and  frequently ;  for  thefe  plants  perlpire  freely. 

Shade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  cover 
them  with  mats  in  the  night ;  and  every  day 
give  them  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit.  A  good  bark-bed,  with  proper  elevation 
of  glafies,  is  very  convenient  for  this  purpofe  ; 
but  for  want  of  this,  a  hot-bed  of  dung  mud  do. 

In  this  cafe,  let  a  deep  frame  be  provided,  the 
pots  placed  upon  the  hot-bed,  and  the  vacancies 
filled  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  with  any  fort  of 
common  mould.  After  this,  fhade  them  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  give  them  condant  and  fre¬ 
quent  waterings  in  tolerable  plenty.  When  the 
heat  of  the  bed  abates,  they  mud  be  removed 
into  the  fourth  hot-bed.  The  pots  mud  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  as,  before-;  and  now- 
water  and  fhade  mud  be  given  them,  and  the 
glafies  mud  be  covered  down  in  the  night ;  for, 
although  we  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  advanced 
far  in  May,  yet  in  that  month  nofturnal  frofts 
frequently  happen.  By  the  beginning  of  June 
the  plants  will  be  grown  to  be  large  and  drong, 
when  they  mud  have  a  larger  proportion  of  air, 
and  be  hardened  by  degrees,  to  be  fet  abroad. 
Frequent  waterings  mud  be  afforded  them;  and 
in  mild  cloudy  weather  the  glafies  mud  be  en¬ 
tirely  taken  off,  which  however  mud  be  placed 
on  again  at  the  approach  of  evening ;  and  in 
hot  weather  the  plants  muff  be  always  Jhaded. 

Let  this  be  the  management  until  the  end  of 
June  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  July  remove  them 
into  the  green-houie,  and  place  them  near  the 
front  windows.  At  this  time  let  them  have  a 
plentiful  watering,  and  here  let  them  dand  for 
about  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
remove  them  into  the  open  air,  efpecially  if  .  the 
weather  is.  foft,  and  inclined  to  rain.  This  their 
firft  removal  abroad  muff  %  madejnto  a  well-  •  4 

protefted  ftiady  place  ;  and  here  they  may  dand 
about  eight  days,  and  then  be  removed  to  the 
places  they  are  defigned  for,  which  mud'  be 
warm  and  calm,  and  in  which  they  will  flower 
and  perfeft  their  feeds. 

This  is  tKe  true  way  of  bringing  thefe 
plants  to  their  greated  perfection.  I  proceed 
now  to  the  other  fpecies,  whofe  management 
will  be  attended  with  much  lefs  trouble.  Thefe 
are, 

3.  The  Amaranthus  Maximus ,  or  Tree  Ama-  Other 

ranth.  fpecies, 

4.  Amaranthus  from  the  Bahama  Iflands. 

5.  Yellow  Indian  Amaranthus *  /  * 

6.  Prickly  Amaranthus . 

7.  China  Amaranthus , 

PenfyL 
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8.  Penfvivanian  Amaranthus. 

9-  Erect  Virginian  Amaranthus ,  or  Upright 
Red  Blite. 

jo.  Pellitory-leaved  Blite. 

11.  Small  White  Blite. 

12.  Small  Green  Blite. 

13.  Wild  New-England  Blite. 

14.  Purple  Flo w er-gentle. 

The  .  3-  The  Avar  an  thus  Maximus,  or  Tree  Ama- 

Amaran-  ranth,  is  a  large-growing  plant.  It  will  arife  to 
ljus.  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  ftalk  is 
d«f<*ribed.  furrowed,  branching,  and  ufually  of  a 

recldiib  tinge.  The  leaves  are  large,  very  rough, 
ot  an  oblong  figure,  and  end  in  points.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  ends  of  every  branch,  con- 
fift  of  long,  pendulous,  cylindrical  fpikes,  are 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  lucceeded  by  plenty 
of  good  feeds. 

Variety.  Thert  is  a  variety  of  the  Tree  Amaranthus 
of  lower  growth,  but  with  longer  fpikes  of 
flowers.  Its  uiual  growth  is  to  about  a  yard  in 
height ;  and  its  pendulous  fpikes  of  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  bright  purple,  will  fometimes  be 
more  than  two  feet  long.  This  variety  ufually 
retains  the  difference  by  leeds  ;  but,  in  general, 

.  the  Amaranthus  Maximus  varies  very  much  by 
culture,  and  many  imaginary  Ipecies  are  fre¬ 
quently  produced. 

Defcrip-  4.  Amaranthus  from  the  Bahama  Iflands.  This 

Amaran-  fPedeS  Wli!  Srow  t0  about  a  yard  high  The 
thus  ftalk.  *s  thick,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
from  the-  leaves  alfo  are  purple,  large,  oblong,  oval,,  much 
Bahama  veined  ;  and  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plant 
Iflands‘  have  long,  ftrong  footitalks.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  bright-purple  colour,  and  of  Angular  conltruc- 
tion  ;  the  fpikes  are  Ihort  and  cylindrical,  and 
numbers  of  them  ornament  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  placed  crolswile,  one  upright  fpike  al¬ 
ways  terminating  the  beautiful  duller  ;  and 
Angle  fpikes  are  frequent  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  plant,  growing  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks. 
This  Ipecies  may  be  brought  forward,  by  a  hot¬ 
bed,  to  produce  good  feeds  here.  In  the  coun¬ 
try  where  it  abounds,  it  is  ufed  as  an  efculent 
plant. 

Yellow  5  Yellow  Indian  Amaranthus.  This  will  grow 
Indian  to  about  the  height  of  the  former  fpecies.  The 
ftalk  is  moderately  firm,  and  ftreaked  with  red. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  have  many  ribs  or 
nerves  of  a  purple  colour;  they  are  of  an  oval 
figure,  but  lharp-pointed,  and  grow  irregularly 
on  very  long  footitalks.  The  ftalks  are  "termi¬ 
nated  by  clu iters  of  fpikes  of  thefe  flowers  ;  and 
being  of  a  yellow  colour,  caule  a  variety,  for 
.  which  this  fpecies  is  efteemed  by  many, 
and  Prickly  Amaranthus  arifes  with  an  herba- 

Prickly  ceous,  branching  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about 
th™saran"  tw0  ^cet*  ‘^t  tbe  divifions  of  thefe  branches 
described.  ^  Pnckles  are  produced  ;  they  are  very  fliarp, 
and  numbers  of  them  at  every  joint  guard  the 
plant.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  and  of  a  reddifh 
colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes, 
grow  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  and  the 
principal  branches  are  terminated  by  clufters  of 
them  ;  but  they  are  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  of 
no  very  great  beauty. 

Culture  Thele  four  fpecies,  in  all  their  varieties,  mull 
cf  thefe  be  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  March  on  a  mo- 
four  ^  derate  hot-bed.  They  mult  have  as  much  air 
as  poflible  ;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  firft  hot¬ 
bed  is  abated,  they  Ihould  .have  a  fecond,  to 
bring  them  forward.  In  this  the  plants  Ihould 
be  fet  with  care,  and  well  watered  ;  afterwards, 
they  mull  be  uled  to  the  air,  and  have  conllant 
watering  in  dry  weather.  In  June  they  will  be 
fit  to  fet  out;  and  in  doing  of  this,  obferve  to 
have  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  if  poffible  • 
Vot.  n. 
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and  it  moilt  weather  Ihould  happen  at  the  time, 
the  plants  will  droop  very  little  on  their  removal. 
Watering  afterwards  in  dry  weather  mull'  be  ccn- 
llantly  afforded  them,  and  they  will  flower  and 
perk 61  their  leeds  in  the  autumn. 

I  he  other  Ipecies,  that  require  ftill  Ids  care, 

are’  ;  .  ■  ;  ■ 

7.  Chinefe  Amaranthus.  1  his  fpecies  rile.s  with  Deftffp- 
an  upright,  branching  ftalk  to  about  a  yard  in  tion  of 
height.  The  leaves  are  oval,  but  lo  indented  at  C&ioefe, 
the  (talk  as  to  form  the  figure  of  an  heart ;  they 

are  imall  and  green,  and  placed  on  very  long 
foo chalks  -  i  he  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh 
Ipikes,  and  grow  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches :  At  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks  are  only  a  few  of  thefe  round  heads, 
fitting  dole  ;  but  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  numbers  of  them  grow  together,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  form  a  large,  loole  fpike  of 
flowers.  1  his  is  an  efculent  plant,  and  much 
admired  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where 
it  naturally  grows. 

8.  Penfylvanian  Amaranthus  rifes  with  a  firm 
ftem,  which  fends  forth  many  flexible,  recurved 
branches.  I  he  leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure, 
and  pointed.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  terminate  the  branches 
in  large  bunches.  1  his  is  a  well-known  plant ; 
and  being  once  admitted  into  gardens,  it  Iheds 
its  feeds,  and  produces  plants  in  fuch  plenty, 
that  it  will  require  fome  trouble  to  keep  them 
from  overfpreadiifg  the  whole  quarter  into  which 
they  were  firft  introduced. 

9.  Erett  Virginian  Amaranthus ,  or  Upright 
Red  Blite.  This  rifes  with  an  eredl,  branchin°- 
ftalk,  ftreaked  with  red,  to  the  height  of  about 
a  yard.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  rough  ;  thofe 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  are  blunt,  and 
of  an  oval  figure;  but  thofe  which  grow  towards 
the  top  are  acute.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep- 
purple  colour  ;  the  fpikes  grow  eredl,  and 
terminate  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  clofe 
clufters. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  Ipecies  :  Varieties. 
Some  of  them  are  produced  with  very  pale-  •%- 
coloured  flowers,  others-  with  red,  and  a  third 
fort  with  flowers  of  a  greenilh  call ;  but  there 
is  no  very  extraordinary  beauty  to  recommend 
any  of  them. 

10.  Pellitory-leaved  Blite.  This  fpecies  rifes 
with  a  ftrong,  branching  ftalk  to  the  height- of 
about  three  feet.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lanceolate 
figure,  obtiile,  and  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
double  backwards  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in  clufters,  and  are 
poflefled  of  no  extraordinary  properties  more 
than  the  others. 

i- 1.  Small  White  Blite.  This  Ipecies  naturally 
divides  into  feveral  branches,  which  fpread  upon 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  oval  and  blunt, 
and  their  edges  are  notched.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  ‘  in'  fmall 
heads.  There  are  many  forts  of  this  fpecies  ; 
and  when  once  introduced  into  d  gardetf,  they 
will  fhed  their  feeds,  and  come  up  hi  fuch  plenty,  ' 
that  they  will  be  as  troublefome  asj:  weedspjb  ex¬ 
tirpate.  ^ 

12*  Small  Green  Blite.  This  fpecies  arifes  Small 
with  an  eredl,  branching  ftalk  to  about  two  feet  (Treen» 
high.  ]  he  ftalk  has  red  ftreaks  running  length¬ 
ways.  The  leaver,  have  a  reddifh,  membranaceous 
border,  are  of  an  oblong,  oval  figure,  emargi- 
nated,  and  have  a  pretty  effedl.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  final!  Ipikes,  are  greenilh,  and  of 
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13.  Wild  New-England  Blite.  This  fpecies 
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The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  very 
green.  The  flowers  alfo  are  green,  grow  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the 
wings  of  the  Italics  and  the  ends  of  the  branches  *, 
they  are  of  a  green  colour,  which  caufes  a  ftriking 
variety  among  the  other  forts  i  otherwife  this  is 
A  plant  of  very  little  beauty. 

Flower  ‘4*  ^>urP^e  Flower-gentle  arifes  with  a  large, 
gentle "  §retn>  branching  ftalk  to  about  a  yard  high. 
Uefcribcd.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  but  pointed 
at  their  extremities.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  clufters  •,  the 
fpikes  (land  ere£f,  are  of  a  fine  purple  colour, 
and  have  yellow  ftamina. 

Culture  Thefe  lalt  leven  fpecies  are  eafily  raifed  by 
of  the  flowing  the  feeds .  in  any  common  border  of  the 
Jaft  feven  garden  in  March.  They  will  readily  come  up-, 
fpecies.  and  w]ien  j-he  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
they  mull  be  hoed  to  a  proper  diftance.  In  doing 
this,  leave  the  ftrongelt  plants  for  flowering  ^ 
and  let  the  diflance  for  the  larger-growing  forts 
be  near  a  yard  from  each  other,  if  the  ground  be 
rich  and  in  good  condition  ;  whilft  two  feet  will 
be  lufficient  for  the  fmaller  kinds.  A  very  large 
border  might  be  filled  with  thefe  plants  in  their 
proper  afiortments,  and  fpaces  ihouid  be  left  in 
which  to  Let  thofe  from  the  hot-bed.  Thefe  will 
encreafe  the  variety,  and  all  together  will  have 
a  noble,  ftriking  look,  as  being  very  Angular  and 
different  from  the  general  appearance  of  annuals. 
The  contraft  is  the  greater  on  this  account,  for 
which  alfo  (next  to  philofophical  oblervation) 
their  culture  is  recommended. 

Molt  of  the  fpecies  of  the  Amaranthus  that 
grow  in  hot  parts  are  nfed  by  the  inhabitants 
as  efculents,  and  the  propagation  of  them  for 
thofe  purpofes  among  us  has  been  much  recom¬ 
mended  •,  but  as  our  tables  are  already  ga/nilhed 
with  fuch  fweet  variety  of  fo  many  admirable 
forts,  whofe  goodnefs  and  excellence  we  daily 
experience,  I  think  we  may  very  well  leave  the 
others  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow,  with  whom  1  make  no  doubt 
but  they  very  well  agree. 

Titles  i*  The  Amaranthus  Bicolor  is  entitled,  Arna- 

/]a  p  ranthus  glomerulis  triandris  axillaribus  fubrotundis 
fgJJlUbuSf  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis.  Tournefort 
zCWcrUtuJ.  ^.a||s  Amaranthus  colore  obfeuriori ,  five  mas. 

It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

J)  2.  Amaranthus  Tricolor  is  titled,  Amaranthus 
fipiiurtov-.  glomrulis  triandris  axillaribus  fubrotundis  amplexi - 
caulibus ,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis.  .  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Amaranthus  folio  variegato  \  and  Lobel, 
Amaranthus  Tricolor.  It  grows  common  in  India. 
r  2,  Amaranthus  R/laximus,  or  Tree  Amaranth,  is, 

Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  decompofiitis  cylm- 
dricis ,  pendulis  longijjimis.  It  is  the  Amaranthus 
Maximus  of  Cafpar  Bauhine,  and  the  Blitum  ma¬ 
ins  Peruvianum  of  Cluffus.  It  grows  naturally 

in  Perfia,  Peru,  &c.  .  r  • 

fi  *  -  a.  Bahama  Amaranthus.  This  fpecies  is  en- 

Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  compofiitis 
s.'MiW.  ere^,  lateralibus  patentiffimis ,  foliis  ovato-oblongis. 
It  ptqws  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iflands. 

Of/  r  Yellow  Indian  Amaranth  is.  Amaranth f 

ytwuJ.  racemis  pentandris  compofiitis ,  fiummo  infimifque  nu- 
t  anti  bus,  foliis  ovatis  mucronatis .  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 


6.  Prickly  Amaranth  is,  Amaranthus  racemis 
pentandris  cylindricis  erebtis ,  am  las  fipifiofis.  c  u 

grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  cf  •  t 

7.  China  Amaranth  is,  Amaranthus  glcfneruliS  J>u4M. 
triandris  rotundatis  fubfpicatis ,  foliis  opalo-cordatiS 
emarginatis,  petiolo  brevioribus .  It  is  a  native  of 

China.  _  q  ,u~  \ 

8.  Penfylvanian  Amaranth  is  tided,  Amarati-  ji&brOz 

thus  racemis  pentandris  lateralibus  terminaliaufque, 
caule  flexuofo  villofo ,  ramis  retrocurvatis.  It  glows  $ 
naturally  in  Penlylvania.  _ 

9.  Ere£t  Virginian  Amaranth,  or  Upright  Red 
Elite,  is  termed,  Amaranthus  glomerulis  triandris 
fubfpicatis  rotundatis ,  foliis  rotundato-ovatis  retufis. 

This  is  the  Blitum  puhhrum  rectum  magnum  ru- 
brum  of  John  Bauhine.  It  grows  naturally  in 

Virginia.  A  . 

10.  Pellitory-leaved  Blite  is,  Amaranthus  gh- 
merulis  triandris  axillaribus ,  foliis  lanceolatis  ob -  u^XcxaJ. 
tufiis  repandis.  Gronovius  calls  k,  Amaranthus 
floribus  lateralibus  congeftis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis . 

It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 

11.  Smad  White  Elite  is  titled,  Amaranthus  K)lifvAr^. 
glomerulis  lateralibus  trifidis ,  foliis  ovatis  retufis , 

caule  d’ffufo.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Amaranthus 
fylveftris  &  ’vulgaris.  Cammerarius,  Plukenet, 
and  Ray,  term  it,  Blitum  album  minus.  It  grows 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  /l-*.  . 

12.  Small  Green  Blite  is,  Amaranthus  glome-  Yih-ifiu*- 
rulis  triandris ,  floribus  mafcidis  trifidis ,  feliis  ovatis 
emarginatis ,  caule  erebio.  Cafpar  and  John  Bau¬ 
hine  call  it,  Blitum  album  minus.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

13.  Wild  New-England  Blite  is  titled,  Ama- Jfiubuxtud. 
ranthus  racemis  pentandris  decompofiitis  congeftis  0 

nudis ,  fpiculis  conjugatis.  Ray  terms  it,  Ama¬ 
ranthus  fylveftris  maximus  Nova  Anglia ,  fpicis 
viridibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  New-England 
and  Virginia. 

14.  Purple  Flower-gentle  is,  Amaranthus  ra-fiiu icLtrCcryv'- 
cemis  pentandris  compofiitis  confertis  erebtis ,  foliis  Cg>Uy0uciJL4 
ovatis  mucronatis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Amaran¬ 
thus  fylveftris  maximus  Nova;  Anglia ,  fpicis  pur- 

pur  eis.  It  grows  common  in  Virginia. 

Amaranthus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoccia  ciafs 

Pent andria  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

in  the 

Male  Flowers,  which  are  in  the  fame  plant  Linnxaa 
with  the  Female.  Syftem. 

1.  Calyx  is  an  ereCt,  coloured,  permanent  ra^s  a" 
perianthium,  compofed  either  of  three  or  five 
jpear-fhaped,  acute  leaves. 

2.  Corolla,  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  either  three  or  five  capillary 
filaments  the  length  of  the  calyx,  having  ob¬ 
long  antherce. 

Female  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  altogether  the  fame  as  in  the 
males. 

2.  Corolla.  None. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen, 
and  of  three  fhort  fubulated  ftyles,  with  Ample, 
permanent  ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  comprefied,  co¬ 
loured  capfule  of  one  cell. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  globofe,  com- 
prefied,  and  large. 
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TH  E  lpecies  of  the  Ambrofia  have  no  very 
extraordinary  beauty,  and  i'o  good  a  name 
ought  to  belong  to  a  better  collection.  They 
caufe  variety,  however,-  to  the  Gardener,  and 
afford  plealure  to  the  Botanift,  on  which  accounts 
they  (hall  have  a  place  here.  The  lpecies  are, 

i.  The  Common  Sea  Ambrofia. 

2.  The  Mugwort-leaved  Scentlefs  Ambrofia. 

3.  Water  Horehound  -  leaved  Scentlels  Am¬ 
brofia. 

4.  Plane-tree-leaved  Ambrofia, 

1.  The  Common  Sea  Ambrofia  will  grow  to 
near  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  ttrongly 
lcented,  and  deeply  cut  into  many  parts.  The 
(talk  is  upright,  firm,  and  lends  out  many  fide- 
branches.  From  the  wings  of  thefe  branches  are 
produced  the  flowers,  which  grow  fingly  in  long, 
hairy  fpikes.  The  male  flowers  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  fpikes,  and  the  female  lower :  They 
fit  clofe,  and  the  females  are  fucceeded  each  by 
a  Angle  feed,  contained  in  a  hard,  oval  (hell. 

2.  Mugwort-leaved  Scentlefs  Ambrofia.  The 
leaves  are  large,  winged,  and  much  refemble 
thole  of  Mugwort.  Thole  of  the  former  fpecies 
are  poffefled  of  a  very  (Irong  odour,  but  thefe 
are  altogether  without  Icent.  The  (talk  will 
grow  to  about  a  yard  in  height.  It  divides  into 
Several  branches  near  the  top,  and  the  flowers 
terminate  the  ends  of  them  in  bunches.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  fpikes  of  the  former  fort  to  be  very 
hairy;  thole  of  this  fpecies  are  entirely  fmooth. 
The  male  flowers  occupy  the  tops  of  the  fpikes, 
and  the  female  the  lower  parts.  They  will  be 
in  blow  in  July,  and  afford  good  feeds  in  the 
autumn. 

3.  Water  Horehound -leaved  Ambrofia.  The 
leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  of  two  figures  ;  thole 
which  come  out  firft  are  whole  or  entire,  but 
thefe  which  occupy  the  upper  parts  of  the  (talk 
are  winged:  They  are  very  beautifully  divided, 
and  without  feent.  The  fialk  will  grow  to  near 
a  yard  high;  and  divides  into  branches  near  the 
fop.  From  the  wings  of  thefe  branches  the 
flowers  are  produced,  which  grow  in  fpikes  like 
the  other  fpecies  :  The  male  and  female  flowers 
are  arranged  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  like  kind  of  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Plane-tree-leaved  Ambrofia.  This  is  a  very 
large  fpecies  ;  it  will  grow  to  be  fix  or  eight 
feet  high.  The  fialk  is  thick,  firm,  hairy,  and 
.  branching.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  three 
and  five  lobes,  which  are  ferrated  they  are  large, 
and  refemble  thofe  of  theEaftern  Plane-tree.  The 
flowers  are  male  and  female,  like  the  others  ; 
but  they  are  fo  exceeding  fmall  as  hardly  to  be 
noticed. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  that  will 
grow  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  trifid,  very  rough,  and  with¬ 
out  feent, 

All  thtfe  fpecies  fliould  be  fown  in  the  autumn, 
foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  plants  will 
then  come  up  early  in  the  fpring,  and  will  be 
much  ftronger  than  thofe  railed  from  feeds  fown 
in  the  fpring.  But  if  the  fowing  is  deferred 


Pcr-per 
li.  nation. 


until  fpring,  give  them  the  advantage  of  an 
hotbed  to  bring  them  forward.  Indeed,  witff 
out  this  afliftance,  the  fpecies  will  often  lie  until 
the  ipring  following  before  they  appear.  When 
they  are  fit  to  tranlplant,  remove  them  in  a  mold 
day  to  the  places  they  are  defigned  for.  In 
taking  them  up,  be  careful  to  preferve  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each  root ;  and  water  and  (hade  them, 
if  the  weather  proves  hot,  until  they  have  taken 
root.  As  the  plants  advance  in  height,  found 
(lakes  mud  be  placed  for  their  fupport,  or  they 
will  be  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  the  high 
winds.  The  didance  thefe  plants  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  fliould  be  according  to  their  growth  ;  the 
larged,  and  particularly  the  Plane-tree  lpecies, 

.fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  about  a  yard 
from  each  other.  In  order  to  caufe  diem  *0 
fhow  to  advantage,  the  bed  way  will  be  to  plant 
them  in  a  row  at  the  back  of  a  long  border. 

Thus  dffpofed,  they  will  make  a  good  appearance; 
and  the  lower  annuals'  maybe  ai ranged  in  the 
front,  and  form  a  dope  by  their  different  growths. 

All  thefe  lpecies  love  a  rich,  moilt  foil  ;  and  Proper 
in  fuch  a  fituation  they  will  arrive  at  greater  loil‘ 
bulk  and  height;  though  they  will  be  furor  of 
bringing  their  feeds  to  perfection  in  a  Tandy  or 
rubbtfhy  firuation.  However,  they  ieldom  fail 
of  this  any  where;  and  very  often  they  will  (lied 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn,  which  will  come  up 
in  the  fpring,  and  become  the  dronged  plants, 
without  trouble  or  care. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  fecond  fpecies  which 
will  grow  to  a  great  height.  The  leaves  are 
large,  winged,  and  hairy  ;  and'  the  dalk  becomes  • 
fhrt'bby,  a.d,  if  prefefved  in  a  green-houfe  in 
the  whiter,  will  continue  for  many  years.  But, 
as  the  plants  are  large,  and  the  flowers  inconfi- 
derable,  it  is  hardly  deferving  of  a  place  that  is 
due  only  to  thofe  of  the  fird  efieem  and  beauty. 

If  any  perfon  is  defirous  of  a  plant  or  two  for 
variety,  they  may  be  raffed  from  iceds  like  the 
other  lpecies,  and  afterwards  they  may  be  en- 
creafed  by  cuttings. 

1.  The  Common  Ambrofia  is  tided,  Ambrofia  j.pies 

foliis  multifidis,  fpicis  folilariis  pilofis  fejjilibus.  In  1.  ’  . 
the  Hortus  Ciiffort.  it  is  titled,  Ambrofia  foliis  " 

multifidis  tripartite.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calk  it,  Am- 
brofia  maritma  ;  and  Dodonaeus,  Amply,  Am¬ 
brofia.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  fandy  coads 
of  Hetruria  and  Cappadocia. 

2.  Mugwort-leaved  Scentlefs  Ambrofia  is  titled, 

Ambrofia  foliis  bipinnatifidis,  racer, ns  paniculate , 
terminalibus  glabris.  Gronovius  calls  it,  Ambro¬ 
fia  foliis  compofito-multifdis ,  inter  nodii j  remstiffimi r ; 
and  Herman,  Ambrofia* mantima,  foliis  artemfita 
inodorisy  elaticr.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia 

and  Canada.  -  a  .  „  .  , 

3.  Water  Horehound- leaved  Ambrofia  is.  Am-  wvfeAYUAfi*' 
bnfia  foliis  bipinnatifidis  pimonous  ramulorum  hu  =  fixrtCou 
dvvi/is  inttgernmis.  ITukenet,  Moril'on,  and  Kay,-  v 

call  it,  Ambrofia  maxima  ivodcra m&rrubii  aqua* 
tiii  folie  t emitter  la  iniatiSy  Virginia na.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Virginia  and  Perdylvariia. 

4.  Plane-tiec-lcaved  Ambrofia  is  titled,  Am- 
brofia  foliis  trilobis  ferrat  s.  Gronovius  calls  it,  ^ 
Ambrofia  folie  palm  c.tis,  lac  ini  is  la  net  c!a:  is  fen  at  is  \ 
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Morifon,  dmbrofia  Virgin-1  an  a  maxima i,  tlatani 
nentahs  folio  The  Ambrofia  gigantea  inodor  a , 
\dm  afPeris  trifidu*  of  Ray,  is  a  variety  of  this 
ipecies.  It  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

and  order  p  Ambrofia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoecia 
in  the  entandna  j  and  the  characters  are, 

Linnsean  , 

fyftem.  F  Male  Flowers. 

rafters/’  r  lm.  CfLYX;  The  common  perianthium  is  a 
tingle  plane  leaf,  the  length  of  the  florets. 

2.  Corolla  is  compoied  of  many  florets  col¬ 
lected  into  a  round  head  *,  each  floret  is  a  funnel- 

fhaped,  eredl  petal,  divided  at  the  top  into  five 
fegments. 


3.  Stamina  are  five  very  fmall  filaments,  with 
ereCt,  parallel,  acuminated  anthcrse. 

II.  Female  Flowers,  which  are  below  the 

Males. 

1.  Calyx  is  an  acuminated,  permanent,  mo- 
nophyllous  perianthium. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pi  stillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen  fitu- 

ated  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  two  long,  briflly, 
divaricated  fligmas.  : 

4.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval  nut,  of  one  cell. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  and  roundiffo 
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A  M  E  t  H  r  S  r  E  A. 


The  plant  AjpHERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  the  Amethyftea , 


an 


defcrlbed.  **■  which  is  a  pretty  little  flower.  It  is 

annual,  and  will  grow  to  about  a  foot  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  fmall,  deeply  cut  into  three  parts, 
'  ferrated,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour.  The  ftalk 
is  upright,  and  puts  forth  near  the  top  a  few 
fide-branches,  which  are  of  a  blue  colour.  At 
the  ends  of  thefe  branches  grow  the  flowers  in 
fmall  umbels  j  they  are  of  a  clear- blue  colour, 
will  be  in  blow  in  June  or  July,  and  their  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn.  The  blue  branches,  and 
the  leaves  immediately  under  the  flowers,  are  a 
great  ornament  to  thefe  plants.  The  flowers 
themfelves  are  fmall  *,  but  by  this  addition  of  co¬ 
louring,  a  fingular  and  firiking  appearance  is  pre- 
fented. 

Culture.  In  order  to  have  thefe  plants  flower  early  in 
the  fummer,  fow  the  feeds  the  autumn  before, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe.  Almoft  any  foil  or  fitu- 
ation  will  do  for  them;  and  after  having  once 
obtained  a  flock,  the  feeds  will  fow  themfelves, 
and  come  up  without  further  trouble. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
Hands  fingly  with  the  name  Amethyftea.  Amman 
C&imJIux,  .  ca^s  AmethyJUna  montana  ereVta,  foliis  exiguis  di- 

gitatis  trijidis  ferratis,  flofculis  cum  coma  e  caruleo- 


janthinis.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains 
of  Siberia. 

Amethyftea  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diandria  Clafs  and 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped,  an-  lhe  An¬ 

gular,  permanent  perianthium,  divided  at  the  fvTem. 
top  into  five  equal  pointed  fegments.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  one  ringent  petal,  ra-  rafters, 
ther  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  limb  is  cut 

into  five  parts  that  are  nearly  equal.  The 
upper  lip  is  ereft,  concave,  roundifh,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  The  lower  lip  is  cut  into 
three  parts,  the  two  fide-fegments  of  which  are 
fhort,  roundifh,  and  ereCt ;  but  the  middle  feg- 
ment  is  longer,  concave,  entire,  and  the  length 
of  the  upper  lip. 

3.  Stamina  are  two  (lender  filaments  longer 
than  the  upper  lip,  and  placed  under  it,  wtth 
fimple  roundifh  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  quadrifid  germen, 
a  fingle  ftyle  the  length  of  the  (lamina,  and 
two  acute  fligmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four,  fhorter  than 
the  calyx,  obtufe,  and  angular  on  their  inner 
fide. 
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P*  HE  fpecies  of  Ammannia  are  of  no  very  ex- 
traordinary  beauty.  They  are  feldom  pro¬ 
pagated  in  our  gardens  ;  but  as  fcarce  and  un¬ 
common  plants  always  enhance  the  value  of  a 
collection,  they  are  fought  after  by  fome.  There 
are  but  three  diftinct  fpecies  of  this  family,  and 
two  of  them  coming  from  warm  countries  are 
tender,  and  require  the  advantage  of  the  ftove, 
to  fhew  them  in  their  natural  luxuriancy  of 
growth ;  but  as  good  plants  may  be  raifed,  and 
by  the  judicious  hand  of  the  Gardener  may  be 
made  to  (hew  themfelves  in  their  different  degrees 
of  perfection  in  the  courle  of  the  fummer  and 
autumnal  months,  they  may  with  no  great  im¬ 
propriety  be  introduced  into  this  place.  The 
other  fpecies  is  an  hardy  annual,  and  is  ufuallv 
called,  y 

Species.  i.  The  Virginian  Ammannia.  The  more  tender 
forts  are, 

2.  The  Barbadoes  Ammannia. 

3.  d  he  China  Ammannia. 

Vir  unian  Y*r&’n*an  Ammannia  will  grow  to  about  a 
foot  high.  The  leaves  are  Jong,  narrow,  and 
placed  on  very  fhort  footflalks  at  the  joints.  The 
ltalk  is  round,  lucculent,  branching,  of  a  reddifh 
colour,  and  the  fide-branches  near  the  bottom  of 
the  plant  are  produced  oppofite  to  each  other. 
The  flowers  grow  without  any  uniformity  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  plant :  From  the  extre¬ 
mities  they  fhew  themlelves  in  clufters,  and  often 
form  themfelves  into  kind  of  fpikes ;  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  plants  they  are  produced  fingly, 
riling  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks.  Their  colour 
is  white,  and  each  is  compoled  of  four  oval  patent 
petals  :  They  will  be  in  blow  in  Auguft,  and  their 
feeds  ripen  in  October. 

Barba-  2.  Barbadoes  Ammannia  will  grow  to  about  a 
does,  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  of 
a  thickifh  confluence ;  they  are  of  a  pale-green 
colour,  and  half  furround  the  ftalk  with  their 
bafe.  The  (talk  is  four-cornered,  lucculent,  and 
tender.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  cluftered 
whorls  round  the  ftalks  at  the  joints.  The  fpecies 
of  this  genus  have  fometimes  petals,  but  for  the 
moft  part  none.  When  the  flower  is  perfeCt  by 
its  petals,  the  number  is  four.  The  fpecies  under 
consideration  has  no  petals  to  the  flower,  by 
which  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  figure  they 
make  is  not  very  great. 

and  S'  China  Ammannia  is  a  very  fmall  plant, 

China  feldom  exceeding  three  inches  in  height.  The 

is  tender,  round,  upright,  and  of  a  dufky- 
defc/ibed.  brown  colour.  The  leaves  are  lpear-fhaped,  and 
narrow  ;  their  edges  are  entire,  and  they  grow  op¬ 
pofite  on  the  ftalk  on  very  fhort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  very  fmall  and  numerous,  and  grow 


in  whorls  round  the  (talks  at  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  ;  they  grow  on  pedicles,  and  are  lucceeded 
by  roundifh,  reddifh  capfules,  cohtainino-  the 
feeds.  0 

The  firft  fpecies  is  an  hardy  annual,  and  may 
be  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  the  latter  end  of  CuItur*’ 
March,  on  a  moderate  hotbed  j  and  when  all 
danger  of  a  froft  is  over,  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  a  moift  day,  with  other  annuals  of  the 
like  hardy  nature. 

The  other  ipecies  fhould  have  the  advantage 
of  three  different  hotbeds.  From  the  fecond 
hotbed  they  fhould  be  tranlplanted  into  pots,  and 
plunged  into  the  third  ;  and  if  from  this  they 
are  removed  into  the  ftove,  it  will  be  more  fuiu 
able  to  their  natures  ;  nevert'nelefs  if  they  are  kept 
under  the  glades,  they  will  flower  very  well,  and 
produce  good  feeds  for  a  fucceflion. 

All  thele  forts  require  frequent  watering,  from 
the  time  of  their  firft  coming  up  until  after  they 
pei  feCt  their  feeds  ;  they  grow  naturally  in  moift 
places,  elpecially  the  fecond  fpecies,  which  grow 
in.  the  marftiy  grounds  of  Barbadoes,  and^  the 
neighbouring  iflands :  his  teaches  us,  that  a 
more  than  ordinary  fhare  of  that  aftiftance  Ihould 
be  allowed  them. 

y Ionian  Ammannia  is  titled,  Ammannia  titles* 

Joins  fubpetiolatis,  caule  ramofo.  It  grows  natu-  Jilwryvcafust . 
rally  in  moift  places  in  Virginia. 

2.  Barbadoes  Ammannia  is,  Ammannia  foliis 
feimamplexicaulibus,  caule  letragono.  Brown  calls  ' 

it,  Ijnardi a  foliis  feffilibus  lanceolatis  quafi  auritis , 
fioribus  tennis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Canbbees. 

3-  China  Ammannia  is  titled,  Ammannia  foliis  (jbtxccCbtneL, 
fubpetiolatis ,  cap  full  s  calyce  majoribus  coloratis.  Plu- 
kenet  calls  it,  Anonymos ,  Unaria  folio ,  crientalis , 
gallii  tut  ei  fore,  herb  a  capfulans  verticillata.  Ic 
grows  naturally  in  China. 

Ammannia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  'Tetrandria  Clafs 
Monogynia  \  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  an  oblong,  ere£t,  quadrangular,  *n. 

bell~fhaped,  permanent  perianthium,  marked  yDn2an 
with  eight  ftrias,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  eight  TheTha 
(lender  fegments.  .  _  rafters. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  either  none,  or  elfe 
four  oval  patent  petals,  mlerted  in  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  four  letaceous  fila¬ 
ments  the  length  of  the  calyx!,  into  which  they 
are  inierted,  with  didymous  anthers. 

3.  Pistillum  con  fills  of  a  large  oval  germen, 
a  very  fhort  fimple  ftyle,  and  a  capitated  (tigma. 

5*  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh.  quadrilocular 
capfule,  furrounded  by  the  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  lmall,  and  nume¬ 
rous. 
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A  M  M  I,  BISHOP’s  WEED. 
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» 

^HERE  is  only  one  real  annual  fpecies  of  the 
Ammi,  tho’  authors  have  framed  to  them- 
felves  feveral  imaginary  lpecies,  and  have  diftin- 
guiftied  them  by  titles  accordingly.  They  have 
ufually  gone  by  the  names  of  the  Common  Bifhop’s 
Weed,  the  Large  Biftiop’s  Weed,  and  the  True 
Biftiop’s  Weed.  The  fpecies  of  which  thefe  are 
a  variety  is  the  fort  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is 
much  propagated  on  that  account,  the  feeds  being 
an  excellent  carminative,  and  an  ingredient  in 
many  compofitions. 

The  lant  The  root  is  oblong,  Gender,  and  white.  The 
defcribed.  leaves  are  pinnated,  large,  and  the  radical  ones 
are  fupported  by  long  footftalks.  The  folioles 
are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  and  ferrated  •,  the  leaves 
on  the  ftalks  are  finely  cut  into  a  multitude  of 
linear  fegments,  forming  a  leaf  like  that  of 
Fennel.  The  {talk  will  grow  from  a  foot  to  near 
a  yard  high ;  it  is  round,  ftriated,  jointed,  and  the 
tops  of  the  branches  are  ornamented  with  the 
Bowers.  Thefe  grow  in  large  umbels,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  umbel  confifts  of  feveral  fmaller,  difpofed 
in  a  radiated  manner:  Their  colour  is  white;  they 


will  be  in  blow  in  June,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in 

AUf  he  feeds  ffiould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  Method 
after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  are  fubjefl  to  ° 

lie  a  year  in  the  ground.  ,  c  them. 

When  a  quantity  of  thefe  plants  is  railed  for 

the  fake  of  the  feeds  for  medicinal  ufes,  t“ef 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  fpring 
the  plants  Ihould  be  hoed  to  about  five  or  fix 
inches  diftance.  They  will  flower  in  June  ;  and  in 
Auguft,  as  the  feeds  ripen,  they  Ihould  be  con- 
ftantly  gathered,  otherwife  the  bell  of  them  will 

be  loft.  „ .  .  _ 

They  will  grow  and  flourifti  well  in  almoit  any 

foil  or  fituation,  though  an  open  expofure  is  more 

fuitable  to  their  nature.  . 

This  fpecies  is  tided,  Ammi  foliis  tnfertonbus 
pinnatis  lanceolatis  ferratis  fuperioribus  multifidis  J/ImuA. 
linearibus.  In  the  Hof t us  Cliffort.  it  is  named,  (j 
Ammi  laciniis  foliorum  caulinis  lanceolatis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Ammi  majus ;  and  Dodonaeus, 

Ammi  vulgare.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  vineyards 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft. 
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1 HREE  very  moderate  annuals  compofe  the 
fpecies  of  Anacylus.  Thefe  are  called, 

>ecies.  i.  The  Cretan  Anacylus. 

2.  The  Oriental  Anacylus.  , 
n  TheValentian  Anacylus. 

efcrip-  \  The  Cretan  Anacylus.  The  leaves  are  de- 
Si  o?  compound,  and  finely  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
he  Crc-  mrts*  the  divifions  are  plane,  and  the 

n»  ”ahoie  very  much  refembles  that  of  Charno- 
mde  The  ftalks  are  fmall,  and  trailing.  The 
lowers  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  grow  Angle, 
f_d  their  heads  are  inflexed  ;  they  will  be  in 

??  •  Tnlv  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

■  lal  b‘7  Vernal  tlcylus.  Th£  plant  bath  com- 
2.  Oriental  j  ^  pinnated,  and  each 

pound  lea  feveral  fetaceous  acute  lobes. 

are  Url  weak,  and  trading  The 

The  ftalks  are  refemble  thofe  ot 

S^^lUbeihblowlnJuiy.and 

’gentian  This  h^compOund 

nacylus.  hairy  leaves,  which  much  refemble  thole  of  Uia 


momile.  The  ftalk  is  Gender,  branching,  and 
about  a  foot  in  length.  The  flowers  are  very 
pretty;  they  are  large,  of  a  bright-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  are  produced  fingly  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  they  perfed 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

The  culture  of  thefe  annuals  is  by  fowing  the  Method 
feeds  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
flower;  for  the  beauty  of  them,  which  confifts  1  era‘ 
chiefly  in  the  leaves,  is  much  diminlfhed  by  their 
being  removed :  It  caufes  a  ftoppage  in  their 
growth ;  and  tho’  they  will  grow  very  well,  they 
often  have  an  unhealthy,  formal,  difagreeable  look, 
very  different  from  the  eafe,  health,  and  verdure 
inherent  in  thofe  plants  that  have  never  been  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Any  border  of  common  garden-mould  will  do 
for  their  reception,  and  any  time  in  the  fpring  is  a 
good  feafon  for  fowing  them ;  but  if  that  bufinefs  is 
deferred  until  the  latter  end  of  it,  they  will  not 
flower  before  Auguft.  When  the  plants  come 
up  too  thick,  thin  them  to  about  fix  inches  d\f- 
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tance,  water  them  in  very  dry  weather  in  even¬ 
ings,  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  that  is 
all  the  trouble  they  will  require  until  they  come 
to  flower.  In  September,  as  the  feeds  ripen,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  each  fort  fhould  be  gathered 
and  preferved,  to  keep  up  the  lucceflion. 

1.  The  Anacylus  of  Crete  is  titled,  Anacylus 
foliis  decompofitis  Imaribus  :  laciniis  divifts  plants. 
Tournefort  calls  it,  Cotula  Cretica  minima,  cha- 
memeli  folio ,  capite  inflex o  •,  Vaillant,  Santolinoides 
annua  procumbens,  chamdmeli  folio.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Crete. 

2.  Oriental  Anacylus  is,  Anacylus  foliis  compo- 
Jitis  fetaceis  acutis  reftis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Cha- 
m^melum  orientale ,  foliis  pinnatis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Eaft. 

3.  Valentian  Anacylus  is,  Anacylus  foliis  decompo- 
fitis  linearibus  :  laciniis  divifts  teretiufeulis  acutis , 
floribus  flofculqfis.  Clufius  calls  it,  Chryfantbemum 

Valentinum  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Buphthalmo  tenui- 
folio  fimile.  It  grows  naturally  in  fields,  and  by 
the  way-fides,  in  Valentia. 

Anacylus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia 
Polygamia  Superflua  and  the  charafters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  hemifpherical,  and  compofed  of 
numerous,  oval,  plane,  acute  feales,  lying  over 
each  other. 


2.  Corolla  is  compound  and  radiate.  The 
hermaphrodite  florets  are  numerous  in  the  dilk, 
and  the  female  flowers  are  ufually  from  five  to 
ten  in  number.  Each  of  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers  confiflrjof  a  fnnnel-fliaped  petal,  the  limb 
of  which  is  cut  into  five  fpreading  fegments. 
The  female  flowers  have  each  a  comprefied  tube, 
with  an  oval  limb  that  is  entire. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are 
five  very  fhort  capillary  filaments,  with  a  cylin¬ 
drical  tubulous  anthera. 

4.  Pistil lum  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers 
confifts  of  an  oblong  comprefied  germen,  a  fili- 
forrne  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a  bifid 
ftigma. 

Of  the  females  it  confifts  of  an  oblong  mem¬ 
branaceous  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  corollulae,  and  two  (lender  reflexed  ftig- 
mas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  of  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers  are  Angle,  oblong,  and  comprefied. 

Of  the  female  flowers  they  are  Angle,  oblong, 
and  have  a  membranaceous  border  that  is  in-> 
dented  at  the  top. 

The  receptacle  is  convex,  and  paleaceous. 
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THE  Common  pimpernel  is  well  known  in 
our  gardens  and  fields  as  a  weed  *,  but  there 
is  an  elegance  in  the  flower  that  demands  atten¬ 
tion,  and  pleafure  is  always  afforded  from  a  nice 
obfervation  of  its  ftruflure.  There  are  feveral 
varieties  of  it  which  ought  not  to  be  palled  oVer 
unnoticed  •,  fo  that  I  propofe  here  to  confider  the 
different  forts  of, 

Species.  i.  The  Common  Pimpernel.  And, 

2.  The  Broad-leaved  Spaniffi  Pimpernel. 

Defcrip-  j  The  Common  Pimpernel  is  a  low  trailing 
plant.  The  ftalks  are  few  j  they  are  fmooth, 
Pimpernel  fquare,  hollow,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  and  lie 
on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  oval,  their  edges 
undivided,  and  they  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  without 
any  footftalk.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  long  footftalks.  Each 
is  compofed  of  a  Angle  lpreading  petal,  which  is 
beautifully  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  brim  ; 
In  the  center  are  pbxed  the  ftamina,  which  are 
fhort,  and  a  great  ornament  to  the  flower.  They 
will  be  in  blow  in  moft  of  the  fummer  months, 
and  they  are  fucceeded  by  globular  capfules  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds. 

Their  flowers  are  of  the  following  varieties : 
The  Red  Pimpernel, 

Varieties.  The  White  Pimpernel, 

The  Blue  Pimpernel, 

The  Purple  Pimpernel. 

It  is  the  Red  Pimpernel  that  is  the  weed  in  our 
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gardens  ;  the  others  are  much  efteemed  by  many 
people,  for  which  reafon  they  are  careful  of  pre- 
ferving  the  feeds  of  the  different  forts  ;  but  being 
feminal  varieties  only,  many  of  the  Common  Red 
fort  will  appear  among  them  ;  and  which  indeed, 
were  the  cotnmonnefs  of  it  to  be  difregarded,  is 
inferior  in  beauty  to  none  of  them; 

2.  The  Broad-leaved  Spaniffi  Pimperhel.  This 
hath  a  trailing,  comprefied,  branching,  quadran-  ]ea°vaed. 
gular  ftalk.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  broad,  cor-  Spanilh 
dated,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  Pimpernel 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  defcribtd. 
leaves  fingly  on  naked  round  footftalks  •,  they 
appear  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft  •,  they  are 
large,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  are  fuGceeded  by 
plenty  of  good  feeds  a  few  weeks  after  the  flowers 
are  fallen. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  propagating  all  thefe  Method 
forts.  Sow  them  any  where,  and  they  will  grow.  ProPa* 

All  the  trouble  they  will  require  is  to  mark  the  gaU0D' 
belt  forts  for  feeds,  keep  them  feparate,  and  pull 
up  the  Common  Red-flowering  forts  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  amongft:  them. 

The  Broad-leaved  Spanifh  Pimpernel  riles  with 
as  much  eafe  from  feeds  as  the  others,  and  requires 
no  more  trouble  than  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

1.  Common  Pimpernel  is  titled.  An agallis  foliis  Titles, 
indivifis ,  caule  procumbent e.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  ^ 
Anagallis  foliis  indivifis.  In  the  Hortus  C;i fort. • 
it  is  called,  Anagallis  foliis  ovatis.  Caipar  Bau¬ 
hine 
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hme  names  it,  Anagallis  Phceniceo  fiore.  It  grows 
naturally  in  molt  parts  of  Europe. 
cl.  2 •  Broad-leaved  Spanilh  Pimpernel  is  termed, 
Anagallis  fohis  cordatis  amplexicaulibus,  caulibus 


comprefiis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Anagallis  Hifpa- 
nica  latifolia ,  maximo  fiore and  Barrelier,  Cru- 
data  montana  minor ,  fiore  caeruleo.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain. 
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AN  ASTATIC  A,  ROSE  of  JERICHO. 


OP  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies,  viz. 
i.  The  Hierochuntea  Anafiatica., 

2.  The  Syrian  Anafiatica. 
i.  The  Hierochuntea  Anafiatica  is  a  very  low- 
growing  plant,  feldom  rifing  higher  than  half  a 
toot.  The  branches  are  numerous,  ligneous,  and 
form  themfelves  into  a  fmall,  roundilh,  bufhy 
head.  The  leaves  very  much  refemble  thole  of 
the  olive-tree  ;  they  are  oblong,  obtufe,  hoary, 
and  grow  fingly  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  branches  in  very 
fhort  fpikes  *,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  whi  ifh-green 
colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  Augud,  but  are  fel¬ 
dom  l'ucceeded  bv  good  feeds  here. 

2.  Syrian  Anafiatica.  This  is  another  very 
low-growing  fpecies  of  this  genus.  The  branches 
are  numerous,  and  the  leaves  are  narrow,  and 
(harp-pointed.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  divifions  of  the  branches  in  longer  fpikes 
than  the  fonder  •,  they  are  fmall,  whitifb,  and  in 
their  own  countries  are  l'ucceeded  by  Ihort,  oval, 
rodrated  pods  containing  the  feeds. 

There  is  an  amazing  property  peculiar  to  thefe 
plants.'  After  the  flowers  and  feeds  are  ripe, 
the  plant  dies,  and  contra&s  itfelf  into  a  kind 
of  globular  form  •,  and  upon  fetting  this  in  a 
baton  of  warm  water,  though  it  be  years  after, 
the  branches  will  expand,  and  prelent  themfelves 
with  their  feed-veflels  again,  as  in  their  ufual 
manner  of  growth. 

Thele  plants  are  to  be  propagated  by  the 
feeds,  which  fliould  be  procured  from  the  places 
where  they  naturally  grow ;  for  it  is  very  feldom 
we  can  ripen  them  in  thefe  parts.  They  grow 
naturally  on  Tandy,  defert  ground,  in  unculti¬ 
vated  places  near  the  lea*,  and  this  teaches  us, 
that  their  fituation  with  us  ought  to  correfpond 
in  lome  mcaiure  with  that  of  their  native  places 
of  growth.  To  the  natural  foil,  therefore,  of 
the  garden  (for  they  do  not  require  much  dung) 
let  one  half  of  fea  or  drift  (and  be  added  ;  and 
having  incorporated  it  well  with  the  mould  of 
the  border,  low  the  feeds  very  thinly  on  it,  and 
fift  over  them  not  more  than  a  barley-corn’s 
breadth  of  fine  landy  frefh  mould.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  is  the  feafon  for  this  work,  and 
early  in  May  you  may  expett  your  plants  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Weed  them  conftantly,  and  give  them  a 
fictle  water  at  a  time  i  and  repeat  this  often,  if 
dry  weather  fhould  happen,  Thin  them  to  pro¬ 
per  didances  by  drawing  up  the  weaked  plants, 
and  throwing  them  away  ;  for  they  will  not  bear 
tranlplanting.  Let  their  diftance  from  one  another 


in  the  bed  be  five  inches  j  and  when  the  plants 


(hew  their  flowers,  which  will  be  about  Auguft, 
place  over  the  bed  an  hot-bed  frame,  to  be  ready 
to  cover  them  with  glades,  if  much  wet  fhould 
happen  j  for  that  will  deftroy  the  tender  (lamina 
before  the  feed  is  fecundated,  and  cut  off  all 
means  of  fucceflion. 

If  the  plants  are  but  few,  fome  carnation 
glades  may  be  fet  over  the  flowers,  and  by  that 
means  the  (lamina  may  be  preferved,  and  feed 
obtained.  But  this  is  very  rarely  to  be  done. 
In  the  bed  and  mod  favourable  feafons,  otir 
hopes  of  raiding  good  feeds  mud  be  but  fmall ; 
neither  are  the  plants  worth  propagating,  unlefs 
for  philofophical  obfervation,  and  that  amazing 
property  of  dilating  and  expanding  themfelves 
into  their  natural  iorm  of  growth  feveral  years 
after  they  have  been  pulled  up  and  dried. 

In  Catholic  countries,  the  fird  fpecies  is  called, 
Rofia  Maria,  and  is  fuperditioufly  believed  to 
open  its  flowers  about  the  midnight  preceding 
Chridmas-day. 

1.  The:  Hierochuntea  Anafiatica  is  titled,  Ana¬ 
fiatica  foliis  obtufis,  fpicis  axillaribus  brevijjimis , 
Jiliculh  angulatis  fpinojis.  In  the  Iiortus  Clijfort . 
it  is  termed,  Amply,  Anafiatica.  Morilon  calls 
it,  Thlafpi  rofa  de  Hiericho  difium  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine,  Rofa  Hierochuhtica  vulgo  did  a  ;  and  Cam- 
merarius,  Rofa  Hierochuntica.  It  grows  natu  - 
rally  on  the  (hores  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  alio  in  Syria, 
and  fome  other  parts. 

2.  Syrian  Anafiatica.  This  is  titled,  Anafia¬ 
tica  foliis  acutis ,  fpicis  folio  longioribus ,  filicutis 
ovatis  rofiratis.  Gronovius  calls  it,  Anafiatica 
qua  Myagrum  ex  S'ummatra 
Rofa  Hiericontea  fyhefiris  ; 

Rofa  Hierichuntica  alia.  It 
the  delert  parts  of  Syria. 

Anafiatica  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Tetrady- 
namia  Siliculofa  and  the  chara&ers  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  four 
oval,  oblong,  concave,  ereft,  deciduous  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  compofed  of  four  roundilh 
plane,  patent  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs. 

3.  Stamina.  There  are  fix  Tubulated  fila¬ 
ments  the  length  of  the  calyx  *,  four  of  thefe 
are  ereft,  the  other  two  are  diorter  and  incurved. 
The  antherae  are  round  ids. 

4.  Pistillum  confids  of  a  very  fmall  bifid 
germen,  a  Tubulated,  permanent  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  2  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  very  fhort,  bilocular 
pod. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  roundilh,  and  a  Tingle 
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THE  perennial  fpecies  of  Anchufa  have  been 
already  treated  of-,  thole  of  lhorter  du¬ 
ration  are, 

i.  The  Common  Buglofs. 

2.  The  Portugal  Buglofs. 

3.  The  Cretan  Buglofs.  .  ...  , 

The  firft  two  of  thefe  fpecies  will  fometimes 
continue  in  dry,  Tandy  foils,  longer  than  two 
years  •,  though  in  a  rich,  luxuriant  lituation,  they 
will  fometimes  flower  and  die  off*  the  firft  fea- 
fon.  In  general,  however,  they  are  in  their  full 
glory  the  fecond  year  after  fowing,  and, they 
Seldom  lurvive  the  winter  following  ;  fo  that  the 
beft  way  will  be  to  view  them  in  the  light  of 
Biennials  only,  to  which  they  are  by  Nature  more 
inclined.  The  Cretan  Buglofs  is  an  annual. 

1.  The  Common  Buglofs  will  grow  to  about 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear- 


Varie  ties 


fhaped,  rough,  hairy,  grow  irregularly  on  the 
branches,  and  are  of  a  bluifh-green  colour.  1  he 
ftalk  is  round,  branching,  rough,  and  hairy. 
The  flowers  ornament  the  top  6f  it,  growing 
from  the  fides  in  imbricated  fpikes.  Of  this 
fpecies  there  are  thp  following  varieties : 

The  Blue  Buglofs: 

Tlie  White  Buglofs. 

The  Red  Buglofs. 

The  Purple  Buglofs. 

The  Blue  Buglofs  is  fo  well  known  as  to  caufe 
it  to  be  negledted  in  oitr  gardens  ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  plant.  The  other  varieties, 
hot.  being  common,  have  a  greater  claim  to  a 
place  in  our  colle6tiort  of  Biennials  \  and  for  this 
purpofe  the  feeds  of  the  different  forts  fhoiild  be 
carefully  colle&ed  and  kept  feparate,  that  there 
may  be  a  greater  chance  of  having  the  fame 
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2.  Portugal  Buglofs  hardly  ever  furvives  the 
fecond  year,  let  the  fttuation  be  what  it  will. 
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and  confequently  has  a  better  title  to  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Biennial  than  the  former.  It  will  grow 
to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  very 
narrow,  rough,  hairy,  waved,  and  indented.  The 
ftaik  is  rough,  hairy,  and  branching.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in 
imbricated  fpikes  j  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  co¬ 
lour,  v/ill  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  inflated  calyces  containing  the  feeds. 

3.  Cretan  Buglofs.  This  is  a  low  annual. 
The  branches  are  feldom  longer  than  half  a  foot, 
are  flender,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  ftnall,  fpear  -  fhaped,  warted,  and  half  fur- 
round  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are 
coliedted  into  fmall  heads  at  the  tops  ot  the 
(talks,  are  of  a  bright-blue  colour,  and  will  af¬ 
ford  plenty  of  feeds  for  a  fucceflion. 

All  thefe  forts  fhould  be  fown  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  flower  ;  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplantihg  well.  After  the  plants  are  come  up, 
nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  thin  them  to 
proper  diftarices,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  They  will  flower  and  fcatter  their  feeds^ 
which  will  grow  and  keep  up  the  fuccefiioii 
without  further  trouble. 

1.  The  Common  Buglofs  is  titled,  Anchufa 
foliis  lanceolatis ,  fpicis  imbricatis.  Calpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Buglofum  anguflifolium  majus  *,  and  di- 
ftinguiflies  another  variety  of  it  by  the  title, 
Bugloffum  fylveftre  majus  nigrum .  It  groves  in 
fields,  and  by  the  fides  of  high-ways,  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe.  , . 

,2.  Portugal  Buglofs  is  titled,  Anchufa ftrigofa, 
foliis  linearibus  dentatis ,  pedtcellis  drafted  minofibus , 
calycibus  fruftiferis  inflatis .  Tournefort  calls  it, 
Buglojfum  Lufitanicum  echii  folio  undulato  •,  and  Bar- 
relier,  Anchufa,  anguftis  dentatis  foliis,  Hifpanica. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 
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'“pHERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus 
A  yet  known,  one  of  which  is  a  tree,  and  the 
other  a  herb.  The  herbaceous  fpecies  will  fome¬ 
times  continue  three  years  ;  but  as  it  generally 
goes  off  the  fecond  year  after  it  has  flowered 
ftrong,  its  lot  feems  with  greater  propriety  to 
be  among  the  Biennials  than  any-where  elfe.  It 
is  ufuaily  called  Baftard  Trailing  Orpine.  The 
title  is  one  part  of  the  defeription,  and  conveys 
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fame  idea  of  the  plant  itfelf,  as  it  reprefents 
to  the  imagination  a  low,  procumbent  plant. 

Thefe  trailing  (talks  are  garnilhed  with  fmall, 
oval,  fmooth  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  upper  parts  of  them,  are  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour,  will  be  in  blow  in  June  or  July,  and  their 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  is  by  the  feeds.  Cu1tarc; 
Sow  them  in  the  autumn  after  they  are  ripe, 

G  and 
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and  they  will  come  up  foon,  and  will  frequently 
be  torward  enough  to  flower  the  fummer  follow¬ 
ing.  But  in  order  to  have  ftrong  plants,  fow  the 
feeds  in  the  fpring  •,  and  if  the  weather  proves 
dry,  give  the  beds  frequent  waterings  before  the 
plants  come  up  for  this  will  caufe  them  to  ger¬ 
minate.  After  that,  where  they  come  up  too 
dole,  thin  them  to  proper  diftances,  and  that  is 
all  the  trouble  they  will  require.  Thefe  plants 
will  flower  ftrong  the  fummer  following-,  and 
alter  they  have  perfected  their  feeds,  "the  greatelt 
part  of  them  will  die  away  :  So  that,  to  keep 
up  the  fucceflionj  the  feeds  ought  to  be  fown 
every  year. 

Titles.  The  title  of  this  Orpine  is,  Andranche  pro - 
cumbens  herbacea.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
'called.  Amply,  Andranche.  Tournefort,  Dille- 
nius,  and  Buxbaum  term  it,  Telephoides  Gr*ecum 
humifuftim ,  flcre  albo.  Boccone  calls  it,  Glaux 
procumbent,  myrti  Tirentini  folio.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Media.  ^ 

i r 

and  order  Andranche  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Mcnoecia 
in  the  Gynandria  j  and  the  characters  are, 

Linnaean 

fyltem. 


I.  Male  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  five-leaved,  equal,  withering  The  cha- 

•  fatten, 

perianthiuni. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  emarginated,  flen- 
der  petals,  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  The  neCta- 
rium  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals,  and 
is  compofed  of  five  femibifid, .  fmall,  herbaceous 
leaves. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  fmall  filaments  joined  at 
their  bale  to  the  nectarium,  with  Ample  antherae. 

II.  Female  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  an  equal,  five-leaved,  permanent 

perianth  ium.  *  Li 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none  but  the  neCta- 
rium  is  herbaceous,  and  compofed  of  five  fmall, 
femibifid  leaves,  as  in  the  male. 

3.  Pist’llum  confifts  of  a  globofe  germen, 
and  three  flender,  femibifid  ftyles,  with  globole 
ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  globofe,  trilobate  cap. 
fule  of  three  cells. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  angular, 
roundiib,  and  obtufe. 
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WHERE  a  general  collection  of  plants  is 
making,  the  following  fpecies  of  this 
'genus  will  be  fought  for,  viz. 

1.  The  Common  Annual  Androface. 

2.  The  Elongated  Androface . 

3.  The  Northern  Androface. 

1.  The  Common  Annual  Androface  is  a  low- 
growing  plant,  and  of  but  little  beauty.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  ribbed,  hairy,  fpread  upon  the 
ground,  have  their  edges  a  little  indented,  and 
are  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The  {talks,  which 
will  hardly  grow  a  foot  high,  are  naked,  round, 
and  hairy.  At  the  top  grow  the  flowers  in  an 
umbel ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  have  very  large 
perianthiums,  will  be  in  blow  in  April  and  May, 
and  produce  good  feeds  in  June. 

2.  The  Elongated  Androface.  This  fpecies  hath 
many  indented,  ribbed,  hairy,  oval,  fpreading 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  pale-green  colour.  _  The 
{talks  are  naked,  round,  and  about  five  inches 
high.  At  the  top  Hand  the  flowers  on  exceeding 
long  pedicles  :  Thefe  are  ufually  as  long  as  the 
{talk  itfelf,  and  each  fupports  a  large  perian- 
thium,  containing  a  fmall  white  flower,  which 
will  be  in  blow  in  April  and  May.  The  feeds 
ripen  in  June. 

3.  Northern  Androface  hath  fmooth,  fpear- 
{haped,  indented,  fpreading  leaves.  The  {talks 
are  upright,  naked,  firm,  and  feldom  grow 
higher  than  three  or  four  inches.  At  the  top 


{lands  the  umbel ;  but  the  perianthiums  of  this 
fpecies  are  angular,  and  not  fo  long  as  the  flower. 

The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  will  be  in  blow 
in  April  and  May,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  foon 
after.  , 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  fpecies  fhould  be  fown  Culture 
foon  after  they  are  ripe.  They  will  readily  come 
up,  and  by  the  autumn  become  ftrong  plants, 
which  will  ftand  the  winter,  and  flower  early  in 
the  fpring. 

1.  1  he  Common  Androface  is  titled,  Androface  T-  j 
perianthiis  fruSluum  maximis.  Van  Royen  calls  U.CS’ 
it,  Androface  calycibus  frubiuum  maximis.  Wachen-  Jnaf-i 
dorff,  Androface  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  dentatis , 
calycibus  corolla  longioribus  Cammerarius,  An¬ 
droface  altera  \  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Alfine  affinis 
androface  difta  major.  It  grows  naturally  among 
the  corn  in  Auftria  and  Bohemia. 

2.  Elongated  Androface  is  titled,  Androface  co - 
rollis  calyce  brevioribus,  pedicellis  longiffimis ,  foliis 
fubdentatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Auftria. 

3.  Northern  Androface  is  titled,  Androface  foliis  fyfiU+fci- 
lanceolatis  dentatis  glabris,  perianthiis  angulatis  co -  _  V  p. 

r olid  brevioribus.  Buxbaum  terms  it,  Androface  ~ • 
montana ,  fore  minore.  Cafpar  Bauhine  makes 
three  forts  of  it,  and  diftinguifties  them  by,  AU 
fme  verna,  Alfine  minor ,  and  Alfine  adfinis  andro¬ 
face  ditta  minor ,  It  grows  naturally  on  the 

mountainous  parts  of  Lapland  and  Ruflia. 
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Andrtala ; 


DOWNY  SOW-THISTLE. 


THE  Entire-leaved  Downy  Sow-thiftle  is  the 
fpecies  for  this  place.  It  is  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  annual;  and  our  Common  Sow-thiftle, 
were  it  as  fcarce  a  plant,  might  perhaps  be 
thought  to  be  equally  as  beautiful.  They  have 
dcfcribed.  a  pretty  effedt,  however,  by  their  downy,  filvery 
leaves,  which  are  of  an  oval,  oblong  figure,  and 
have  their  edges  entire.  The  ftalk  will  grow  to 
upwards  of  a  foot  high  t  This  alfo  is  very  downy 
and  branching,  and  the  leaves  ornament  it  here- 
and-there  at  certain  diftances.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  {talks  in  fmall  clufters  ;  they  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  much  refemble  thofe  of  our  Com¬ 
mon  Sow-thiftle,  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and 
afford  plenty  of  ripe  feeds  in  September. 


The 

Entire¬ 

leaved 

Downy 

Sow- 

thiftle 


By  thefe  feeds  the  plants  may  be  raifed  in  abun-  Culture, 
dance.  Sow  them  any-where  in  the  fpring  in  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  flower.  Where 
they  come  up  too  clofe,  thin  them  to  proper  di¬ 
ftances,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  and 
they  will  require  no  further  trouble  until  you 
gather  the  feeds  for  a  fucceflion. 


i  nis  ipecies  is  titled,  Andryala  joins  integns  Titles. 
ovato-oblongis  tomentofis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  cr  / 
Sonchns  villofus  luteus  major  ;  Dalechamp,  Son- 
chus  lanatus  ;  and  Ray,  Hieracium  villofum.  It'  -  /rrCuA- 
grows  naturally  in  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Spain. 


J 
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,  HP  H  E  perennial  fpecies  of  this  genus  hav< 
been  given  already :  Thofe,  in  general,  witl 
refpedt  to  their  flowers,  deferve  to  be  preferrec 
before  the  annuals.  The  annual  fpecies,  how 
ever,  have  their  Angularities  ;  their  flowers  ar< 
not  wholly  deftitute  of  beauty  ;  and  they  cauft 
variety  in  a  garden.  The  Englifh  name  that  ha: 
been  much  ufed  for  thefe  fpecies  is  May-weed, 
and  by  this  they  are  generally  known.  I  fhall, 
therefore,  as  ufual,  call  them, 

1.  The  Common  May-weed. 

2.  Stinking  May-weed. 

3.  Italian  May- weed. 

4.  Spanifh  May-weed. 

5.  Broad-leaved  Portugal  May-weed. 

6.  Chioan  May-weed. 

7.  Ox-eye  May-weed. 

8.  Annual  JJlericus. 

1.  The  Common  May- weed  gfows  a  weed  all 
over  our  corn-fields,  and  Ihould  be  eradicated 
whenever  we  meet  with  it.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  need  defeription. 

2.  Stinking  May- weed.  This  fpecies  is  eftefem- 
ed  for  the  fake  of  a  variety  of  it  with  double 
flowers,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  gar¬ 
den.  It  rifes  with  an  upright,  round,  ftriated 
ftalk  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  deep- green  colour,  and  finely  di¬ 
vided  into  a  multitude  of  narrow  fegments.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  June;  they  are  white,  and  in  the 
variety  very  double  and  beautiful. 

As  this  Ipecies  never  produces  any  feeds,  it  is 
to  be  continued  by  planting  cuttings  in  pots  in 


May,  and  placing  them  in  a  fhady  border  all 
fummer.  They  flhould  be  removed  into  the 
gie^n-houle,  or  let  under  art  hot-bed  frame,  all 
Winter,  and  fet  abroad  in  the  fpring  in  order  for 
flowering.  This  method  muft  be  pradifed  every 
year,  or  the  fort  will  be  loft. 

.  3*  Italian  May-weed.  This  fpecies  grows  wild  Defcrip. 
m  the  corn-fields  of  Italy,  as  the  firft  does  in  cion  of 
m  outs.  It  will  grow  to  be  a  yard  irt  height  *tal'an» 
The  flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  Stinking  Mayl 
weed;  but  they  are  larger,  and  the  paiese  of 
them  are  ftiff  and  pungent  >  They  will  be  in 
blow  in  July,  and  produce  good  feeds  in  the 
autumn. 

4-  Spanifh  May-weed  grows  common  among  SpaniAi, 
the  corn  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  It  rifet 
with  an  upright,  ftriated,  branching  ftalk  to  near 
a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  much  divided,  and 
tonfift  of  numerous  fharp  {pines.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  large,  white,  will  be  in  blow  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  foon  after. 

5.  Broad -leaved  Portugal  May -weed.  The  Broad- 
leaves  are  Angle,  but  are  deeply  indented  or  cut  leaved, 
in  a  manner  fo  as  to  refemble  a  p:nnated  leaf; 

they  arc  of  a  thickifh  confiftence,  and  have  a 
whitifh  look.  T  he  ftalk  is  branching,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  flowers  mixed  with  white  and  yellow* 

They  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  their  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

6.  Chioan  May- weed.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  and 
are  much  divided,  I  he  ftalk  rifes  only  about 

a  foot  high,  and  divides  into  many  fpreadino-  May* 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  naked  wee<1, 
footftalks  that  are  a  little  hairy ;  they  are  of  a 

white 
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white  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  will 
often  continue  flowering  all  the  fummer. 

7.  Ox-eye  May-weed,  i  he  ftalk  is  very  ramofe, 
purphfli,  and  grows  to  near  a  yard  high.  The 
leaves  are  triply-pinnated,  fetaceous,  and  downy. 
"I  he  flowers  are  of  great  variety  ;  for  there  is 
the  White,  the  Yellow,  the  White  and  Red,  the 
White  and  Purple,  and  the  Full  Double  :  They 
terminate  the  branches  lingly  on  thickifh  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  will  be  in  blow  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  fummer,  and  produce  ripe  feeds  in 
the  autumn. 

8.  Annual  Aftericus.  This  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet.  This 
is  terminated  by  a  flower  of  fome  Angularity: 

•  From  the  calyx  iflite  two  or  three  horizontal  foot- 
ftalks,  about  two  inches  long,  fupporting  each 
a  flower  of  the  fame  form  with  the  mother- 
flower,  though  fmaller.  The  flowers  will  be  in 
blow  in  July,  and  in  favourable  feafons  will  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

To  have  thefe  forts  flower  early  in  the  fummer, 
the  feeds  (hould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  loon 
after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  the  bufinefs  is  deferred 
until  the  lpring,  they  will  not  always  perfed 
their  feeds,  unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  a  hotbed.  To  continue  the  lucceflion 
of  flowering,  fow  them  at  both  feafons,  and  you 
will  have  flowers  from  one  or  other  of  them  until 
the  froft  ftops  them. 

The  Double  flowers,  or  fuch  as  are  beautifully 
ftained  with  red  or  purple,  and  are  pofiefled  of 
any  extraordinary  properties,  may  be  continued 
in  their  refpedive  varieties,  by  planting  the 
cuttings  in  pots,  and  houfing  them  in  the 
winter.  Thele  fhould  be  let  out  in  a  good,  rich, 
light  border,  in  the  lpring  ;  and  when  the  ftalks 
are  about  three-parts  grown,  cuttings  fhould  be 
taken  from  them  to  continue  the  fucceflion. 

1.  The  Common  May-weed  is  titled.  Anthems 
receptaculis  conicis ,  paleis  fetaceis  ;  feminibus  coro- 
nato-marginatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Chama- 
melum  inodorum ;  others,  Anthemis  arvenfis.  It 
grows  naturally  among  corn  in  moft  parts  oi 
Europe. 

2.  Stinking  May-weed  is,  Anthemis  receptaculis 
conicis  :  paleis  fetaceis,  feminibus  nudis.  Van  Royen 


calls  it,  Anthemis  foliis  pinnato-decompofitisj  l act- 
niis  linedribus ,  caulibus  diffufis,  r a  dice  annua  i  a  " 
par  Bauhine,  Chamamekm  fcetidum  \  John  Bau¬ 
hine,  Chamamelum  fcetidum ,  five  cotula  fcstida . 
It  grows  common  in  moft  parts  ot  Europe. 

3.  Italian  Mayweed  is  titled,  Anthemis  florum 
paleis  rigidis  pungent ibus.  Micheli  calls  \x.^  An¬ 
themis  Italica  arvenfs  annua  major  vulgatiffiima , 
fore  maximo :  difco  pungente  ;  Mcrilon,  Chamame- 
lum  annuum  ramofum ,  cotula  fcetida  floribus  amplio- 
ribus ,  capitulis  fpinofis  ;  and  Fluke net,  Beilis  mon - 
tana ,  tanaceti  jo  his,  caule  fingulari ,  annua.  It 
grows  common  in  the  corn-fields  of  Italy. 

4.  Spanilh  Mayweed  is  titled,  AMhemis  ereftct 
foliorum  apicibus  fub fpinofis.  Sauvages  calls  it, 
Anthemis  Joliorum  ferraturis  fetaceis ,  radiis  florum 
albis  ;  John  Bauhine,  Chamamelo  affine  buphthal - 
mum  Italicum  fegetum  altiffimum  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Chamamelum  leucanihemum  Hifpanicum ,  magiioflore. 
It  grows  naturally  among  the  com  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  France. 

5.  Broad-leaved  Portugal  Mayweed  is  titled, 
Anthemis  foliis  fimplicibus  dentato-laciniatis.  Guet- 
tatd  calls  it,  Anthemis  foliis  fingularibus  pinnato- 
dentatis  ;  Morifon,  Chamamelum  annuum  ramofum , 
cor onopi  folio,  flore  mixto  ;  Breynius,  Chamamelum 
Lufitanicum  latifolium, five  cor  onopi  folio  Plukenet, 
Beilis  pumila  crenata  agerati  amula ,  crenis  bicornibus 
afperiufculis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  France. 

6.  Chioan  May-weed  is,  Anthemis  foliis  pinnati  - 

fidis  laciniatis ,  pedunculis  nudis  fubvillofis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Chio. 

7.  Ox-eye  May- weed  is,  Anthemis  caule  ramoffi, 
foliis  pubefcentibus  tripinnatis ,  calycibus  villofis  pe~ 
dunculatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Buphthalmum 
cotula  folio  ;  John  Bauhine,  Buphthalmum  tenuifo- 
lium ,  folio  fere  millefolii  ;  Breynius,  Buphthalmum 
Creticum ,  cotula  facie  ;  Dalechamp,  Buphthalmum 
alterum  pena  ;  Cammerarius,  Buphthalmum  fore 
purpurafcente  \  and  Clufius,  Buphthalmum  Narbo- 
nenfe.  It  grows  naturally  in  France. 

8.  Annual  Aftericus  is,  Anthemis  caule  decom- 
pofito ,  calycibus  ramiferis.  Sloane  calls  it,  Afte¬ 
ricus  annuus  trianthophorus  Craffias  Arabibus  diftus. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Arabia. 
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ANTHERI  CUM,  SPIDER -  WORT. 


THIS  genus  affords  us  one  fpecies  only  for 
this  place,  which  is  called,  Ethiopian  Spi¬ 


der-wort. 

The  leaves  are  moderately  long,  narrow,  taper, 
IfcrfbS1  flefhy,  and  a  little  flatted  on  the  upper-frde.  The 
ftalk  is  very  low,  feldom  rifingmore  than  two  or 
three  inches.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  * 
their  colour  is  yellow  *  they  will  be  in  blow  in 
July ;  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  feeds 
in  a  warm  border  of  light  frefh  mould  the  firft 


Culture. 


week  in  April ;  cover  them  with  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  mould;  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
if  cold  frofty  winds  fhould  happen,  as  they  often 
do  even  until  late  in  May,  cover  the  beds  with 
mats  in  the  night.  Where  the  plants  come  up 
too  dole,  thin  them  by  drawing  out  the  weakeft* 
and  let  the  others  ftand  to  flower;  for  they  do  not 
bear  removing  well.  When  all  danger  of  froft 
is  over,  let  them  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  fun 
and  air.  If  the  feafon  fliould  prove  very  dry, 
give  them  now  and  then  water-,  but  this  fhould 

be 


annual 


flowers* 


be  done  fparingly,  for  the  leaves  are  fucculent, 
and  a  little  will  be  fufficient.  About  July  they 
will  fhow  their  flowers,  and  in  October  you  may 
gather  good  feeds  for  a  fucceflion. 


This  fpecies  is  titled,  Anthericum  foliis  carnofis >  JbvniUc**'- 
fubulatis  teretibus ,  fcapo  fubracemo.  Wachendorfl 
calls  it,  Anthericum  acaule,  foliis  fetaceis  caule  an* 
guflioribus .  It  grows  naturally  in  Ethiopia. 
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CHAP. 


XXVI. 


ANTHT  L  LIS,  KIDNEY- VETCH,  or  LADIES 

finger. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Italian, 


HERE  are  a  few  fhort-lived  fpecies  of  this 
genus  that  are  preferred  in  none  but  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens,  or  in  thofe,  exceeding  few,  where 
a  general  colle&ion  of  plants  is  making.  Thefe 


are 


Spanifh 
Unequal¬ 
ly  Pin* 
nated- 
leaved. 


snd 

S  panifh 
T ri foliate 
Anthyllis 


1.  The  Quaternate-leaved  Italian  Anthyllis ,  or 
Bladder  Pea. 

2.  The  Spanifh  Unequally  Pinnated  -  leaved 
Anthyllis. 

3.  fhe  Spanifh  Trifoliate  Anthyllis. 

1.  Italian  Anthyllis ,  or  Bladder  Pea.  The 
branches  are  low,  procumbent,  and  about  a  foot 
in  length.  The  leaves  grow  by  fours  at  each 
joint.  "  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of 
the  llalk  in  fmall  clufters  ;  their  colour  is  a 
bright-yellow  ;  but  they  have  fo  large  a  fwelling 
calyx  that  the  ends  of  them  do  but  juft  appear 
above  it,  which  obfcures  the  figure  they  would 
otherwife  make  *,  they  will  be  in  blow  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  loon  after. 

2.  Spanifh  Unequally  Pinnated-leaved  Anthyl¬ 
lis.  This  is  a  low,  branching  plant.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated,  and  each  confifts  of  five  or  ieven 
oval,  fpear-fhaped  lobes ;  they  are  hoary,  the  end 
one  is  the  largeft,  and  they  grow  on  long  hairy 
footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  and  ends  of 
the  branches  in  Angle  heads,  and  have  large  in¬ 
flated  calyces  •,  their" colour  is  yellow  •,  they  will  be 
in  blow  in  June  i  and  the  feeds  ripen  foon  after. 

This  plant,  in  fome  fituations,  will  continue 
two  or  three  years. 

3.  Spanifh  Trifoliate  Anthyllis.  The  ftalks 
are  branching,  hairy,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The 


>4  ■  * 

leaves  are  ternate,  and  each  is  compofed  of  three 
cuneiforme  lobes.  Thefiowers  are  produced  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches  in  lmall  heads ;  they 
have  long,  prifmatick,  hairy  calyces  ;  their  colour 
is  yellow  ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  die  autumn. 

This  plant  will  fometimes  laft  two  or  three 

years.  1  - 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  forts  fhould  be  Town  in 
the  autumn,  in  order  to  caufe  them  to  flower 
early  the  furnmer  following ;  after  that,  nothing 
more  is  to  be  done  than  in  the  fpring  to  thin 
them  where  they  come  up  too  clofe  ;  and  having 
once  obtained  a  ftock  of  thefe  plants,  they  will 
fow  themfelves,  and  come  up  without  any  trouble 
or  care,  except  thinning  them  to  proper  diftances 
as  before. 

1.  The  Quaternate  leaved  Anthyllis  is  titled^ 
Anthyllis  herbacea ,  foliis  quaterno-pinnaiis ,  floribus 
later  dibus.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff ort.  it  is  termed, 
Anthyllis  foliis  quinato -pinna t is  imequalibus ,  floribus 
lateralibus.  Caipar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lotus  pent  a- 
phyllos  vejicaria-,  and  Cammerarius,  Trifolium  ha- 
licacabum.  It  grows  naturally  among  corn  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  France. 

2.  Spanifh  Unequally  Pinnated-leaved  Anthyllis 
is  titled,  Anthyllis  herbacea,  foliis  pinnatis  inaquali- 
bus ,  capitulis  folitariis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

3.  Spanifh  Trifoliate  Anthyllis  is  tided.  An  thy  l- 
lis  herbacea ,  foliis  tripartite ,  calycibus  prifmaticis 
fafciculatis  longitudine  leguminum.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Lotus  pentaphyllos ,  filiquis  curvts  pedes 
corvinos  referentibus  5  and  Dodonseus,  Coronopns 
ex  cod.  Cefareo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 


ANTIRRHINUM,  SNAP-DRAGON,  or  CALVES 

SNOUT. 


Secies. 


Defcr'p- 
tion  of 
.A  larin  a. 


and 
S  harp- 
pointed 
Flueilin. 


Its  varie¬ 
ty- 

Round- 
leav  e 
Fluellir, 


Little, 


and 

Greater 

Field 

Snap¬ 

dragon 

de'fcribed. 


IT  has  been  obferved,  that  the  Afarina ,  Unarm , 
and  Elatine ,  ofoldBotanifts  are  included  in  the 
genus  Antirrhinum  ;  fo  that  the  Gardener  now, 
under  this  head,  muft  look  for  the  Perennial  and 
Annual  (pecies  of  Baftard  Afarum ,  Snap-dragon, 
Toad-flax,  Elatine ,  &c.  The  Annual  fpeciesof 
this  genus  are, 

i.  A  farina,  or  Baftard  Afarum. 

2.  Elatine ,  or  Sharp-pointed  Flueilin. 

3.  Round  leaved  Flueilin. 

4.  Little  Field  Snap-dragon. 

5.  Greater  Field  Snap-dragon. 

6.  White- flowered  Ered  Antirrhinum. 

7.  Three  leaved  Toad- flax. 

S.  Corymbous-flowered  Blue  Toad-flax. 

9.  Sicilian  Toad-flax. 

io.  Succulent- leaved  Toad-flax. 

11.  Rough  Spanifh  Toad-flax. 

12.  Genifta  leaved  Toad- flax. 

13.  Daily-leaved  Toad  flax. 

1.  A  farina,  or  Baftard  Afarum ,  is  a  plant  of 
very  little  fhow  or  beamy,  and  hardly  merits  ad¬ 
mittance  into  a  garden.  1  he  (talks  are  weak, 
(lender,  trail  ng,  and  about  a  foot  long.  The 
leaves  are  heart- (haped,  their  edges  indented,  and 
they  are  placed  oppolite  by  pairs  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  •,  they  have  a  long  tube,  and  are  of  a  very 
bad  purple  colour,  with  a  greenifh  bottom  ; 
they  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

2.  Sharp-pointed  Flueilin,  or  Elatine.  This 
hath  many  (lender,  trailing,  hairy  branches 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  leaves  are 
haftated,  (hat-ply  pointed,  and  of  a  greyifh  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides 
of  the  (talks  •,  the  upper-lip  is  yellow,  and  the 
under  one  purple ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  ipecies  with  blue 
♦Jlowers. 

3.  Round-leaved  Flueilin.  This  hath  feveral 
trailing,  (lender,  hairy  (talks,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long.  The  leaves  are  oval,  hairy, 
greyifh,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  lides  of  the  (talks  ; 
their  upper-lip  is  yellow,  and  the  under  purple  ; 
they  will  be  in  blow  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Little  Field  Snap-dragon.  This  plant  grows 
common  in  many  of  our  corn-fields,  and  is  fel- 
dom  admitted  into  gardens.  The  (talk  is  very 
branching,  and  diffufe.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  and  are  for  the  molt  part  placed 
alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  like 
thofe  of  the  Snap-drago^i ;  they  will  be  in  blow 
in  June  and  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

5.  Greater  Field  Snap-dragon  lias  not  much 
better  pretenfions  to  a  garden  than  the  former, 
and  is  a  weed  in  feveral  of  our  corn-fields.  The 
ftalk  is  branching,  and  adorned  with  fpear-ftiaped 
leaves ;  their  edges  are  entire,  and  they  are 


placed  on  (Fort  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  Snap-dragon  kind,  but  the 
corolla  is  very  fhort,  and  the  cup  long  ;  they  grow 
in  kind  of  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  will  be  in  blow  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  culture  of  thefe  forts  is  eafy.  Sow  the  Culture, 
feeds  any  where,  and  they  will  grow  and  after¬ 
wards  fcatter  themfelves,  and  come  up  as  weeds  5 
fo  that  as  they  appear,  they  ftiould  be  hoed  down, 
leaving  a  few  plants  only  for  oblervation. 

6.  White-flowered  Ered  Antirrhinum.  This  white- 
rifes  with  an  ered  ftalk  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  flowered 
high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-ftiaped,  and  Erc&An- 
grow  alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  tirrhinum 
are  produced  fingly  from  the  (ides  of  the  branches ; 
their  colour  is  white,  and  they  are  fometimes 
fweetly  variegated  with  purple  or  violet ;  they 
will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in 
the  autumn. 


7.  i  nree-ieavea  1  oad-flax.  Ur  this  there  are 
two  varieties,  the  Yellow  and  the  Blue-flowering¬ 
leaved  Toad-flax.  The  ftalk  is  erect,  branching, 
and  will  grow  to  near  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  of  an  oval  figure,  fmooth,  of  a  greyilh  co¬ 
lour,  and  for  the  moft  part  placed  by  threes  at 
the  joints,  though  there  will  be  a  few  that  grow 
by  pairs  only.  The  flowers  terminate  the  tops 
of  the  branches  in  ftiort  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  one 
or  other  of  the  above  colours  ;  they  will  be  in 
blow  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  September. 

8.  Corymbous  flowering  Blue  Toad-flax.  This 
hath  a  (lender  branching  ftalk,  which  will  grow 
to  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  arc  very 
narrow,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  (talks.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  fmall  heads; 
they  have  long  fpurs,  and  are  of  a  purple  violet 
colour;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  their 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

9.  Sicilian  Toad-flax.  This  hath  many  (lender 
(talks,  about  a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
obtufe,  and  grow  by  fives  at  the  joints,  though 
higher  they  are  fornetimes  by  pairs,  and  often 
Angle.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in 
fmall  heads  ;  there  is  the  Deep-yellow  and  Cream- 
coloured  iort  ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  Julv,  and 
ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

10.  Succulent-leaved  Toad-flax.  This  rifes 
with  feveral  ered  branching  (talks  to  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  Tubu¬ 
lated,  flefhy,  and  grow  ufually  by  fours  at  the 
joints.^  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in 
looie  fpikes ;  they  are  yellow,  and  often  ftriped 
with  blue  ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and 
ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

11.  Rough  Spanifli  Toad-flax.  The  ftalk  is 
(ingle,  and  will  grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  very  hairy,  feflile,  fpe;ir. 
(haped,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  (talks.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  clofe  fp,kes  • 
they  are  large,  of  a  pale-yellow  ftriped  with  a 
bright  gold  colour;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 
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Gcaiila  J2.  Genista-  leaved  l  oad-flax.  This  is  a  bien¬ 
nial,  and  will  rife  with  an  upright  branching 
fu'k  to  upwards  of  a  yard  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  fmooth,  tpear-lhaped, acutely-pointed,  grey ifh, 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  kind  of  pani¬ 
cles  they  are  of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  will  be 
in  blow  in  June  and  July,  and  produce  good 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

an(j  13.  Daify-leaved  Toad-flax.  This  is  a  biennial. 

Daily-  and  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are  ob- 

leaved  long,  lerrated,  narrow  at  the  bale,  but  encreafe  in 

load-flax  yy-ij  ch  up  wards,  and  are  rounded  at  the  extremity, 
e  crl  e  '  like  thole  of  the  Daily.  The  flalks  are  garnilhed 
with  leaves  at  the  joints  v  they  are  fmall,  and 
thofe  that  grow  near  the  top  have  their  edges 
entire.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  (talks  in  fpikes  they  are  white,  and  have  an 
agreeable  odour  :  they  will  be  in  blow  in  June, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Culture.  The  *eecL  °f  this  lad  fort,  although  it  is  a 
biennial,  (hould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe  •,  for  if  they  are  kept  until  the 
fpring,  they  feldom  grow  that  year.  The  other 
biennials  may  be  deferred  until  the  fpring.  It 
will  be  proper  to  fow  them  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain ;  thin  them  where  they  come  up  too 
clofe  •,  and  the  fummer  following  they  will  flower. 

The  other  forts  may  be  fown  in  the  autumn, 
or  the  fpring  ;  but  the  autumn  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  fuch  plants  will  always  flower  (Ironger  and 
earlier  than  thofe  raifed  from  feeds  fown  in  the 
fpring. 

There  is  hardly  any  of  thefe  forts,  after  having 
once  obtained  a  flock,  that  will  not  fow  them- 
lelves,  and  come  up  like  weeds,  if  the  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter;  fo  that  nothing  elfe  is  to  be 
done  than  to  leave  any  defired  number  thinned  to 
proper  diftances. 

Titles.  Afarina ,  or  Baftard  Afarum ,  is  titled,  An- 

j\p  .  tirrhinum  foliis  oppoftis  cordatis  crenatis ,  corollis 
&'}<x/rw*ux"ecaudatisi  caulibus  procumbentibus.  Lobel  calls  it, 
Afarina ,  five  hedernla  fax  a  tills  j  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Hedera  faxatilis ,  magno  fore.  It  grows  naturally 
near  Geneva. 

&£oJfbnJLs  2*  Ektim,  or  Sharp-pointed  Fluellin,  is.  An¬ 
tirrhinum  foliis  haft  at  is  alternis ,  caulibus  pro cumben- 
tibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Elatine  folio  acu- 
minato  in  baft  auriculato ,  fiore  luteo  \  and  Camme- 
rarius,  Elatine.  It  grows  naturally  in  corn-fields 
in  England,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
Jtvunfijurn.,  3*  Round-leaved  Fluellin  is,  Antirrhinum  fo- 
u  liis  ovatis  alternis ,  caulibus  procumbentibus.  Cafpar 

Bauhine  calls  it,  Elatine  folio  fubrotundo  \  and 
Dodonseus,  Veronica  famina.  It  grows  common 
on  arable  land  in  England,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany. 

Jl/lvrujLd,  4*  Little  Field  Snap-dragon  is,  Antirrhinum 
foliis  plerifque  alternis  lanceolatis  obtufis ,  caule  ra- 
mofffuno  diffufo.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  Antir¬ 
rhinum  arvenfe  minus ;  and  Cammerarius,  Antir¬ 
rhinum  tertium .  It  grows  naturally  on  ploughed 
land,  by  the  fide  of  paths,  &c.  in  England,  and 
mod  parts  of  Europe. 


5.  Greater  Field  Snap-dragon  is,  Antirrhinum  . 

corollis  Ccaudalis ,  floribus  fubfpicatis ,  calycibus  ai- 

gitatis  corolla  longionbus .  In  the  Hcrtus  differ t. 
it  is  termed,  Antirrhinum  foliis  lanceolatis  petio- 
latis ,  calycibus  fores  fuperantibtis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it.  Antirrhinum  arvenfe  majus  ;  Dodonaeus* 

Antirrhinum  fy  heft  re  phyteuma.  It  grows  naturally 
■on  arable  land  in  England,  and  moil  parts  of  Eu- 

6.  White-flowering  Ere£l  Antirrhinum  is.  An-  . 

tirrhinum  foliis  linear  1 -lanceolatis  alternis ,  floribus  " 

racemofis ,  calycibus  corolla  longioribus .  Morifort 

calls  it,  Linaria  chalepertfs  minor  erebta ,  fiore  albo , 
lineis  violaceis  •,  Ray,  Linaria  annua  anguSiifclia * 
flofeulis  albis  longis  caudatis.  It  is  a  native  of 

Italy'  .  .  cf  *  2  K 

7.  Threc-leaved  Toad-flax  is.  Antirrhinum  JiaJfAxuV'u 

foliis  ternis  ovatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  one  fort  -  u^yyd/. 
of  it,  Linaria  triphylla  minor  lutea  \  another* 

Linaria  triphylla  earulea  ;  and  Cammerarius,  Li- 
naria  Llifpanica .  It  grows  naturally  about  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  in  many  parts  of  Sicily  and  Spain. 

8.  Corymbous  flowering  Blue  Toad -flax  is* 

Antirrhinum’  foliis  cavftinis  linearibus  alternis:  ra-  -9iL<£yvwyr^. 
dicalibus  lanceolatis  ternis ,  floribus  ccrymbofs.  Sau- 

vages  terms  it.  Antirrhinum  foliis  ad  caulm  linea¬ 
ribus ,  ad  radicem  fep.e  ternis  \  Vaillant,  Linaria 
annua  purpureo-violacea ,  calcaribus  longis ,  foliis 
imis  rotundioribus  \  Lobei,  Linaria  car  idea  minor-, 
and  John  Bauhine,  Linaria  caruka  calcaribus  lon¬ 
gis.  It  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy.  a  ft 

9.  Sicilian  Toad-flax  is,  Antirrhinum  foliis  quinis 
linearibus ,  floribus  capitatis.  Boccone  calls  it,  Li - 
naria  Sicula  multicaulis,  molliginis  folio.  It  grow3 
naturally  in  Sicily,  and  fome  parts  of  the  EafL  « 

10.  Succulent-leaved  Toad-flax  is.  Antirrhinum 
foliis  quaternis  fubulatis  carnofs  caulibus  creclisi  ® 
floribus  fpicatis.  Haller  calls  it*  Linaria  foliis 
confer tis ,  linearibus  carnofs \  Buxbaum,  Linaria 
maritima ,  foliis  fucculentis  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine* 

Linaria  foliis  carnofs  cinereis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  feveral  of  the  iouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  Ea(l. 

11.  Rough-leaved  Spanifh  Toad- flax  is,  Art-  dCdrUx/m.  . 
tirrhinum  foliis  lanceolatis  hirtis  alternis ,  floribus 

fpicatis  :  foliolo  calycino  fttpremo  maximo.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain  . 

12.  GeniSta- leaved  Toad-flax  is,  Antirrhinum  uMu4 re¬ 
folds  lanceolatis  acuvinatis ,  paniculd  virgatd  fiexuofd.  Qfo&aArv 
Herman  calls  it,  Linaria  genifl re  folio  glauco,  fore  ® 

luteo  \  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Linaria  fore  p alii  do :  richi 
aureo  \  and  Clufius,  Linaria  Pannonica.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Siberia  and  the  Lower  Auftria.  ^  . 

13.  Daify-leaved  Toad -flax  is,  Antirrhinum  lOedhuAi-z 
foliis  radicalibus  oblongis  ferratis ,  corollis  calcar  at  is  z<£&£Lcurr^. 
patulis  Sauvages  calls  it.  Antirrhinum  foliis  imis  0 
fpathulatis ,  fumniis  digitalis  \  Cafpar  Bauhine, 

Linaria  belli  dis  folio  ;  Dodonseus,  Linaria  odor  at  a  ; 
and  Miller,  Dodartia  foliis  radicalibus  oblongo- ovatis 
ferratis ,  caulinis  linearibus  integmimis ,  floribus 
fpicatis  terminalibus .  It  grows  naturally  in  France* 

Italy,  &c. 
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F  |  A  HERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
X  called  Parfley  Piert. 

The  root  is  fmall,  yellowifh,  fimple,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  feveral  fibres.  The  (talks  are  round, 
hairy,  partly  procumbent,  and  three  or  four 
inches  long.  The  leaves  are  roundifh,  but  di¬ 
vided  into  two  or  three  parts,  ferrated  on  their 
edges,  hairy,  of  a  grey  or  whitifh-green  colour, 
and  (land  thick  upon  the  (talks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  clutters  from  the  hides  of  the  (talks, 
are  of  a  greenifli  white  colour,  appear  in  May 
and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  diddled  water  of  this  plant  is  reckoned 
admirable  for  the  (tone  or  gravel. 

It  is  extremely  common  in  our  corn-fields,  and 
is  never  cultivated. 


Being  the  only  fpecies  of  this  genus  yet 
known,  it  is  named,  (imply,  Aphanes.  Columna 
4  oeAuftd  calls  Alcbemlia  minima  montana  ;  Cafpar  Bau- 
y  *  hine,  Ch  trophy  llo  nonnihil  Jimilis  *,  L.obei  and 

Gerard,  Percepies  Anglorum  \  and  Parkinion,  Po- 


Medicinal 
properties 
of  it. 


Titles. 


hzonum  felincides.  It  grows  naturally  in  corn¬ 
fields,  dry  paftures,  fandy  and  gravelly  places, 
in  mod  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  Rale. 

Aphanes  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  tetraniria  CM  a„j 
Pigynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  jn  the 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubular,  per-  Lmnaian 
manent  perianthium,  divided  at  the  brim  mto  r^e  cha. 
eight  fegments,  which  are  alternately  (mailer.  ja&era. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  fmall,  ereCt,^  awl-fhaped 
filaments,  fituated  in  the  mouth  ot  the  calyx, 
having  roundifh  antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confilts  of  two  oval  germens, 
with  filiforme  ftyles  the  length  of  the  (lamina 
inferted  at  their  bafe,  crowned  by  capitated 
(tigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  clofes  at  the  top,  and  contains  the  feeds. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oval,  acu¬ 
minated,  comp  refled,  and  the  length  of  the 
ftyle. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 
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ffAHERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  the  Ground  Nut. 

The  (talks  are  fquare,  hairy,  branching,  a  foot 

described*  and  a  halt'  lonS’  and  llG  0n  the  ground*  The 
ccn  "  *  leaves  are  four  at  a  joint,  moderately  large,  and 

hoary  underneath.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 

from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  footftalks-,  they 

'  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Au- 

gult  •,  and  after  they  are  faded,  the  young  pods 

bury  themfelves  in  the  earth  when  they  come  to 

maturity,  and  afford  ripe  leeds  for  a  fuccefiion. 

The  nuts  of  thefe  fpecies  are  roafted  and  ufed 

as -chocolate  in  America.  It  is  raifedhere  by  fowing 

Culture.  tjie  feeds  on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when 

the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  where 

they  are  too  clofe,  and  meet  with  the  tendered; 

treatment  until  all  danger  from  cold  weather  is 

over.  They  muft  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  heat 

of  the  feafon,  be  frequently  watered,  and  about 

July  or  early  in  Augult  they  will  exhibit  their 

bloom,  and  the  pods  will  contain  ripe  feeds  in 

the  autumn,  which  muft  be  (ought  for  in  the 

earth,  otherwiie  very  tew  of  them  will  be  found. 

There  being  no  oJier  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 

is  named  Amply,  Aracbis.  Plunder  calls  it, 

Arachidna  quadrij  olia  villoja^floTe  luteo  ;  I  hike  net, 

Senna  tetraphylia ,  f  abfi  congener  hie  Jut  a  bAadera- 


fpatenfis ,  folliculos  fub  terra  condens  *,  and  Rum- 
phius,  Cbamabaianusjaponica .  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Peru  and  the  Brafils. 

Aracbis  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Piadeiphia  Qiaf3 
Pecandria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  opening  in  two  5n.the 

parts.  The  upper-lip  is  oval  and  femitnfid  *,  the 
lower-lip  is  fpear-fhaped,  concave,  acute,  and  a  The  cha_ 
little  longer  than  the  other.  ratters. 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous.  The  vexillum 
is  roundifh,  defiexed,  plane,  large,  emarginated, 
and  longer  than  the  calyx  •,  the  aim  are  open,  nearly 
oval,  and  (horter  than  the  vexillum  •,  the  carina 
is  awl- (Raped,  incurved,  and  the  length  of  the 
calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  diadelphous  awl-(haped  fila¬ 
ments  the  length  of  the  carina,  having  antherae, 
which  are  alternately  round  and  oblong. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
an  awl-fhaped  rifing  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ger¬ 
men,  and  a  fimple  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  oblong,  taper, 
coriaceous,  venofe,  reticulated  pod,  containmg 
one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oblong  0b- 
tufe,  gibbous,  and  truncated  on  one  fide.’3’ 
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ARCTIUM,  BURDOCK. 

/  ' 


THF.RE  is  not  a  more  difagreeable  weed 
that  can  fall  into  a  garden,  or  a  plant  that 
is  more  forbidding  or  troublefome  in  the  Held, 
than  the  Burdock.  It  affords  a  Hngular  variety, 
called,  The  Netted  Burdock. 

The  plant  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  large,  heart - 
defcribed.  fhaped,  and  white  on  the  under-Hde.  The  flowers 
are  collected  into  heads  ;  their  colour  is  a  bright- 
red,  but  in  this  their  chief  Angularity  confifts. 
Thefe  heads  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  down, 
in  the  form  of  net-work,  admirably  wrought. 
When  the  flowers  are  pad,  the  feeds  will  ripen 
and  fow  themfelves,  like  thole  of  the  Common 
Burdock,  to  which  this  variety  belongs. 

A  plant  or  two  only  of  this  fort  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  a  garden  for  variety  and  oblerva- 
tion.  For  this  purpofe  let  a  few  feeds  be 
fown  in  the  word  part  of  the  garden.  If  you 
chule  more  than  a  plant  or  two,  thin  them  to 
two  feet  didance,  and  the  next  dimmer  they  will 
flower  drong,  and  Airplay  their  beautiful  downy 
net-work  over  their  heads.  After  they  have 
perfected  their  feeds  the  plants  die,  and  frefh 
ones  will  arife  from  fcattered  feeds,  which  mud 
be  always  hoed  down  when  they  come  up  too 
clofe,  or  in  improper  places. 

Tides.  Our  Common  Burdock  is  titled,  Arbtium  foliis 
cordatis  inermibus  petiolatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
tiff'll'  it?  Lappa  major  montana ,  capitulis  tomentofis 
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alfo,  Lappa  major ,  five  arblium  Diofcoridis ;  Do- 
dometts,  Bardana ,  five  lappa  major ;  and  Camme- 
rarius,  Perforata.  It  grows  common  all  over 
Europe  ;  but  the  Netted  Burdock  is  very  fcarce, 
as  it  is  not  a  native  of  England,  but  was  brought 
to  us  from  the  Appennine  mountains,  where  it  na¬ 
turally  grows. 


Arblium  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefa  Clafi 
Polygamia  Mqualis  \  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

in  the 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  calyx  is  globofe,  Dnnsean 
and  imbricated.  The  fcales  are  fpear- fhaped,  fp^mc'ha, 
and  end  in  long  fubulated  lpines,  which  are  re-  ra&er3. 
flexed  at  the  point. 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  tubu- 
lous,  and  uniform.  The  tube  of  each  floret  is 
long,  and  {lender ;  the  limb  is  oval,  and  divided 
into  five  narrow  equal  fegments. 

3.  Stamina.  The  filaments  are  five  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  they  are  very  fhort,  narfow,  and  have  a 
cylindrical  tubulous  anthera  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  indented  in  five  parts. 

4.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen 
that  is  hairy  at  the  point,  a  filiforme  ftyle  longer 
than  the  ftamina,  and  a  bifid,  refiexed  fiigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  pyramidical, 
angular,  and  crowned  with  a  fhort  down. 
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THE  annual  Arblotis  has  a  thick,  tender, 
herbaceous  flalk,  adorned  with  large,  hoary, 
winged  leaves.  The  flower  is  radiated,  and  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers ; 
the  rays  are  finely  difpoled,  and  they  are  deeply 
cut  into  three  parts  ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in 
Auguft,  and  in  October  will  produce  good  feeds 
for  a  fucceffion.  Thefe  feeds  have  fo  very  much 
the  refemblance  of  thofe  of  the  Anemone ,  as  to 
cccafionthis  genus  being  formerly  called  Anemono - 
fpermos. 

The  culture  of  this  annual  is  very  eafy.  The 
of  railing  P^ants  will  rife  very  well,  flower,  and  perfect 
g  their  feeds,  if  thefe  are  fown  in  a  good  rich 
moift  border,  in  April;  but  to  have  them  for- 
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ward,  the  bell  way  will  be  td  give  them  the  help  of 
a  moderate  warmth  of  dung.  Let  this  be  done 
the  latter  end  of  March,  all  the  while  giving 
them  as  much  air  as  poffiblc,  and  water  in  plenty, 
for  they  require  it.  With  this  management  they 
will  foon  grow  to  be  good  fltong  plants,  and 
fhould  be  planted  out.  Wait,  neverthelefs, 
for  a  moift  day  ;  or  if  the  weather  Teems  to  be 
fet-in  for  dry,  in  an  evening  plant  them  out  where 
they  are  to  remain.  Frequently  give  them  water, 
and  they  will  flower  early,  and  neverthelefs  con¬ 
tinue  to  exhibit  their  bloom  until  the  froft  Hops 
them. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Arblotis  flofcnlis  radiant  ibus  Tides.' 
vicenis  triparlitis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Arblotis 
I  foliis 
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foliis  pinnatijidis ,  caule  herbaceo ,  petalis  radii  pro- 
funde  trifidis  •,  and  Breynius,  Anemonojpermos  Afra , 
folns  et  facie  tar  ax  ad  mcanis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Ethiopia. 

Gaft  Ar  Boris  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syn^enefia 

^0bdam^a  Necejfaria  \  and  the  charatfters  are, 
Linnjean  .  Calyx.  I  he  common  calyx  is  round,  and 
fy  item.  imbricated.  1  he>  fcales  on  the  lower-part  are 
The  cha-  loofe,  and  Tubulated  j  thole  of  the  middle  are 
raders.  oval,  and  the  upper  ones  oblong,  rounded,  and 
hollow. 

2.  Corolla  is  radiated.  The  hermaphrodite 
flowers  in  the  difk  are  numerous  -f  each  of  them 
is  infundibuliform,  and  divided  at  the  top  into 
five  reflexed,  equal  fegments. 

The  female  flowers  occupy  the  border*,  they 
are  tongue-fhaped,  long,  about  twenty  in  number, 
have  a  fhort  tubular  bale,  and  are  flightly  indented 
in  three  parts  at  the  top. 
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3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers 
are  five  very  fhort  capillary  filaments,  who  e 
antherm  coalefce,  and  iorm  a  cylinder  t  e 
length  of  the  florets,  and  are  indented  in  five 
parts. 

3.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers 
confifts  of  a  germen  that  is  hardly  difcernjole,  a 
cylindrical  ftyle  that  is  rather  larger  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  and  a  Ample  ftigma. 

The  piftillum  of  the  female  flowers  confifts  or 
an  oval,  three-cornered,  hairy  germen  crowned 
with  down,  a  filiforme  ftyle,  and  two  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  thickifh,  eredt  ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  never 
produce  any  feeds :  They  fucceed  the  female 
flowers  only.  They  are  Angle,  roundilh,  hairy^ 
and  covered  with  down. 
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TH  E  Annuals  of  this  genus  are  ufually 
called, 

Species.  i.  Purple-flowered  Chickweed,  or  Spurrey. 

2.  Plantain-leaved  Chick-weed. 

3.  The  Leaft  Chickweed. 

4.  Middle,  or  Small  Vernal  Arenaria. 
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Lead 
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Middle, 
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1.  Purple- flowered  Chickweed,  or  Spurrey. 
The  ftalks  are  numerous,  round,  jointed,  procum¬ 
bent,  and  five  or  fix  inches  long.  The  leaves 
are  {lender,  pointed,  grow  two  at  a  joint  ;  and  at 
their  bafearefituated  membranaceous  Itipulas,  fur- 
rounding  the  (talk.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  ^  they  are  of 
a  purple  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 

Sea  Spurrey,  with  a  frnall  blue  flower. 

Purple  Sea  Spurrey. 

Blue  Spurrey  of  the  plains. 

2o  Plantain-leaved  Chickweed.  The  ftalks  are 
(lender,  branching,  and  near  a  foot  long.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  trinervous,  acute,  and  grow  on 
fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  come 
out  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  in 
May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

3.  The  Leaft  Chickweed.  The  ftalks  are  nu¬ 
merous,  (lender,  and  about  three  or  four  inches 
long.  The  leaves  are  nearly  oval,  acute,  feffile, 
and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  at  the  joints. .  The 
flowers  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  white  colour  ; 
they  are  chiefly  in  blow  in  May  and  June,  tho’ 
they  frequently  (hew  themfelves  in  the  autumn, 
and  all  along  afford  plenty  of  feeds  for  a  fuc- 
ceflion. 

4..  Middle,  or  Small  Vernal  Arenaria.  The 
ftalks  are  many,  round,  jointed,  four  or  five 
inches  long,  downy,  and  clammy  to  the  touch. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  taper,  acute,  fucculent, 
deprdfed  on  the  upper-fide,  convex  underneath, 


and  have  membranaceous  ftipulas  at  the  bafe. 

The  flowers  are  white  ;  they  appear  in  April 
May,  and  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  black 
feeds,  which  are  furrounded  by  a  white  leafy 
border,  and  ripen  in  about  a  month  after  the 
flowers  are  fallen. 

Whoever  is  defirous  of  propagating  thefe  fpe-  Propaga- 
cies,  fhould  low  the  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  tion. 
and  they  will  then  flower  earlier  the  fummer  fol¬ 
lowing.  They  chiefly  like  dry,  light,  landy  places ; 
though  they  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation, 
even  on  the  tops  of  old  walls,  buildings,  &c. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed 
down  to  a  certain  number,  leaving  only  three  or 
four  of  a  fort  near  each  other,  to  be  ready  for 
obfervation  ;  for  thofe  will  be  enough  of  thefe 
kinds  of  plants.  After  they  have  flowered,  and 
ripened  their  feeds,  they  will  maintain  the  fuccei- 
fion  by  coming  up,  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  fpontaneoufly  all  over  the  garden. 

1.  Purple- flowered  Chickweed,  or  Spurrey,  is  Titles, 
titled,  Arenaria  foliis  filifbrmibns ,  Jiipuiis  membra-  yy,  / 
naceis  vaginantibus.  Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Alfine  AuJrAL. 
fperguU  facie  minor ,  f  fpergula  minor ,  fubcaruleo 

fore  \  alio,  Alfine  fperguU  facie  media  •,  Loeicl, 

Polygonum  foliis  gramineis ,  fperguU  capituhs  ;  Van 
Royen,  Arenaria  foliis  linear: bus  iongiiudine  inter- 
nodiorum  \  and  Ray,  Spergula  maritima  no  dr  as. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Tandy  gravelly  places  •,  but 
the  variety  of  it  called  Sea  Spurrey  is  found  chiefly 
on  the  fea-fhores  in  England,  and  moft  countries 
of  Eu  rope. 

2.  Plantain-leaved  Chickweed  is,  Arenaria  fo •  $£nXA.- 
liis  ovatis  acutis  petiolatis  nervofis,  John  Bauhine  -xAcl.. 
calls  it,  A fine  plant aginis  folio.  It  grows  naturally 

in  woods  and  under  hedges  in  England,  and  moil 
parts  of  Europe. 

3-  The  Leaft  Chickweed  is,  Arenaria  foliis  JlxJydk 
fw ovatis  a c ul is  feffilibus ,  c orchis  calyce  brevioribus .  f  yi-i 

Calpar 


annual 
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Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Alfinc  minor  multicaulis  ; 
and  Fuchfius,  Alfine  miner.  It  grows  naturally  in 
o-ravelly,  Tandy,  and  dry  places,  often  on  the  tops 
of  buildings,  old  walls,  &c.  in  England,  and  moft 
parts  of  Europe. 

.  4-  Middle  Arenaria  is,  Arenaria  foliis  lineari- 


hus  carnofis ,  Jlipulis  membranaceis.  Dilienius  calls 
it,  Spergula  annua ,  femine  foliaceo  nigro ,  circuit) 
membranaceo  albo  cinffio  ;  and  Tournefort,  Alfine 
fperguliC  facie  minima ,  feminibus  marginatis.  It 
'grows  naturally  in  E'rance  and  Germany. 
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ARGEMONE ,  PRICKLY  POPPY. 


THE  Prickly  Poppy  is  an  annual  held  by  fome 
in  much  efteem  •,  by  others  it  is  thought  of 
Email  value,  and  not  worth  cultivating.  Let  the 
reader  judge  as  he  pleafes ;  it  certainly  is  a  plant 
of  fome  Angularity,  eafy  of  culture,  not  defti- 
tute  of  beauty,  adds  to  the  collection,  and 
caufes  variety  •,  and  as  fuch  fhould  not  be  want¬ 
ing  in  any  gardens,  where  there  are  any  preten- 
fions  of  fhewing  a  good  affortment  of  plants. 

The  plant  The  Prickly  Poppy  rifes  with  a  thick,  round, 
defcribed.  crefted,  prickly  ftalk,  to  about  a  foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong, 
very  much  jagged,  and  prickly  at  their  edges; 
their  colour  is  a  light-green,  and  they  are  very 
much  veined  or  ftreaked  with  white.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  each  is 
compofed  of  five  roundifh  fpreading  petals.  They 
will  be  in  blow  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  angular  capfules,  containing 
the  feeds. 

In  the  culture  of  this  plant  nothing  more  is  to 
Culture.  ke  ^Qne  tjian  tQ  fow  the  feecj3  where  they  are  to 

remain,  any-how,  in  any  place  or  fituation.  The 
fpring  is  a  good  fealbn  for  the  work;  but  in  order 
to  have  them  earlier,  let  fome  feeds  be  fown  in 
the  autumn.  When  the  plants  come  up  too  clofe, 
they  fhould  be  thinned;  and  that, except  weeding, 
is  all  the  trouble  they  will  call  for.  After  having 
once  flowered  in  a  garden,  plenty  of  young  plants 
will  always  arife  from  fcattered  feeds,  which 


will  call  for  no  trouble,  except  thinning  as  be¬ 
fore. 


The  Prickly  Poppy  is  titled,  Argemone  capfulis  Titles. 
quinqaevalvibus,  foliis  fpinofis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff.  /1/l^icAuttCl 
it  is  termed  Amply,  Argemone.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  P apaver  fpinofum  ;  and  Morifon,  Papaver 
fpinofum  luteum,  foliis  albis ,  venis  notatis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Mexico,  Jamaica,  and  the  Caribbee 
iflands. 


Argemone  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Polyandria  Clafs  and 
Monogynia ;  and  the  characters  are,  order 

in  the 

1.  Calyx  is  a  roundilh  perianthium,  compofed  fyftem. 

of  three  roundifh,  pointed,  concave,  caduous  The  cha~ 
leaves.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla  confifls  of  five  roundilh,  eredt, 
patent  petals,  that  are  larger  than  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  confifl:  of  numerous  filiforme 
filaments  the  length  of  the  calyx,  with  oblong 
ereCt  antherae. 

3.  Pistillum.  The  germen  is  five-cornered, 
and  oval.  There  is  no  ftyle.  The  ftigma  is 
thick,  obtufe,  reflexed,  permanent,  and  divided 
into  five  parts. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval  quinquangular 
capfule  of  five  valves,  and  one  cell. 

6.  Semina,  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
fin  all. 
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is  no  Englifh  name  for  this  genus, 
which  confifts  of  one  fpecies  only.  Lin- 
nasuS,  in  his  former  works,  arranged  two  fpecies 
un  er  this  head  •,  but  afterwards  he  removed  one 
c  t  em  to  Daucus ,  to  which  it  more  iuftly 
belongs ;  the  other  therefore  hands  alone,  and, 
needing  no  title,,  is  called  limply  Artedia. 

The  plant  This  plant  is  an  Annual,  and  will  grow  to 
deicnbed.  about  two  feet  high.  The  ftalk  branches  a  little, 
and  the  leaves  are  elegantly  compol'ed  of  many 
narrow  parts,  like  thole  of  Fennel.  The  flowers 
.  are  white,  and  terminate  the  (talks  in  large  um¬ 
bels-  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ripe  fcaly  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

Mpthnd  Pjants  are  eafily  raifed  by  the  feeds, 

of  propa-  Jhe  tulie  ^0r  ^owing  them  is  the  autumn  ; 
ga'ion.  they  will  then  not  only  come  up  in  greater 

abundance,  and  flower  earlier  the  fu miner  fol¬ 
lowing,  but  will  be  hirer  of  perfefting  their 
feeds,  which  is  not  always  done  when  the  plants 
are  fown  in  the  fpring. 

As  the  plants  will  come  up  before  winter, 
they  muft  have  a  well-lheltered  place,  and  after¬ 
wards  they  will  require  no  further  trouble  than 
weeding,  and  thinning  them  where  they  come  up 
too  dole.  t 

Thefe  plants  mull  be  fown  where  they  are 
defigned  to  flower  ;  for  they  hardly  ever  look 
healthy,  if  they  grow  after  being  once  tranf- 
planted. 

Titles.  This  plant  is  called,  Artedia  feminibusfquamatis, 

*  This  title  was  formerly  given  to  diflinguilh  it 
from  another  fuppofed  fpecies,  which  was  ima¬ 
gined  to  belong  to  it,  that  had  prickly  feeds  ; 
but  as  it  now  Hands  alone,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  any  thing  except  the  word  Artedia.  Tour- 
nefort  calls  it,  Phapfia  orientalise  anethi  folio , 
fetnine  eleganter  crenato  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Gingi- 
dium  faniculi  folio  $  and  Cammerarius,  Gingidium 


Rauwolffii.  It  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Le¬ 
banon. 

Artedia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  Ciafs 
Digynia ;  and  the  charaders  are,  f  nd 

in  the 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  umbel  is  patent* 

plane,  and  compoied  of  many  fmall  ones.  The  The  cha- 
partial  umbel  is  fimilar.  rafters. 

The  general  involucrum  is  compofed  of  about 
ten  oval,  oblong  leaves,  about  the  length  of 
the  umbel,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  three  fliarp 
fegments. 

The  partial  involucrum  turns  outward,  and 
confilts  or  two  or  three  narrow,  pinnated  leaves, 
that  are  longer  than  the  umbellula. 

? 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  corolla  is  radiated 
and  difform.  The  flolcules  in  the  dirk  are  all 
males,  and  each  is  compofed  of  five  indexed, 
cordated,  erebt  petals. 

Thofe  of  the  radius  are  hermaphrodites  ;  they 
are  like  the  others,  but  the  outer  petal  is  larger, 
and  divided  into  two  parts.. 

3*  Stamina.  The  ftamina  of  all  of  them 
confift  of  five  capillary  filaments,  with  fimple, 
roundilh  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  flowers  in  the  radius 

confifts  of  a  fmall  germen  fituated  below  the 
flower,  and  of  two  reflexed  ftyles,  with  fimple 
ftigmas.  r 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  roundilh,  compreffed,  fquamous  at  the  edge, 
and  divifible  into  two  parts. 

.  6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two  ;  their  figure 
is  oblong,  and  their  edges  are  finely  fet  with 
roundilh  fp reading  fcales.  / 
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ARTEMISIA  affords  us  the  following  an¬ 
nuals,  viz. 

i.  Siberian  Wormwood. 

2.  Indian  Wormwood. 

3.  Chinefe  Wormwood. 

1.  The  Sihenan  Wormwood  hath  leaves  which 
very  much  relemble  thole  of  Tanfey,  are  triply 
pinnated,  fmooth,  of  a  fine-green  colour,  and 
finely  icented.  '1  he  flowers  grow  in  great  plenty 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  •,  they  are  collected  into  roundilh 
heads,  hang  downward,  are  fmall,  and  make  but 
little  fhow. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  leaves 
divided  into  fmaller  fegments,  which  generally 
flowers  the  fecond  feafon  after  being  fown. 

2.  Indian  Wormwood.  This  fpecies  hath  a 
very  weak  ftalk,  that  fends  out  a  few  taper, 
ftriated,  downy  fide-branches  growing  alternately. 
The  leaves  are  Ample,  but  fo  deeply  indented 
at  the  fides,  as  to  form  a  kind  of  lyre-fhaped 
leaf.  The  flowers  grow  fingly  on  naked,  ftriated, 
hairy  footftalks  ;  they  are  yellow  in  the  difk,  and 
large,  being  about  the  fize  of  the  Common  Cha¬ 
momile. 

3.  China  Wormwood.  This  is  a  very  fmall 
plant.  The  ftalk  is  weak,  and  lies  on  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  Ample,  wedge-fhaped,  and  fmooth. 
The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  and  grow  fingly  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  without  any  footftalks : 
They  make  no  fhow,  and  there  is  no  ether  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  raifing  of  this  plant  than  the 
defire  of  a  general  colledtion. 

The  firft  fpecies  fhould  be  fown  in  Auguft,  in 
a  warm  border  of  light  earth,  in  a  well-fheltered 
place.  They  will  readily  come  up ;  and  if  the 
winter  fhould  be  likely  to  prove  very  fevere,  it 
would  be  proper  to  prick  round  the  bed  fome 
furze-bufhes,  to  break  the  edge  of  the  cutting 
frofts  ;  but  common  winters  they  endure  very 
well.  Plants  thus  raifed  in  the  autumn  will 
flower  early  the  fummer  following,  and  produce 
good  feeds  for  a  fuccefiion. 


The  other  two  fpecies  fhould  be  failed  on  d 
hot-bed  in  March  ;  and  when  fit  to  be  tranf- 
planted,  they  fhould  be  removed,  with  a  ball  of 
earth  at  the  roots,  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  flower.  A  moift  day*  if  poffible,' 
fhould  be  cholen  for  the  purpofe  •,  and  the  plants 
fhould  be  confiantly  watered  and  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  further  care  than  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds.  It  is  not  a  bad  way  to  fow  the  feeds 
in  pots,  (a  few  feeds  of  each  fpecies  in  a  pot) 
and  then  to  plunge  them  in  the  hot-bed.  After 
the  plants  are  come  up,  and  well  hardened  to 
the  air,  the  pots  may  be  taken  up,  and  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  the  beds  where  the  plants  are 
defigned  to  flower  ;  or  the  roots  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  with  the  mould,  and  planted  in 
their  deftined  places.  Thus  the  plants  will 
not  droop  on  their  removal,  and  will  often  flower 
fooner  than  thofe  that  have  been  backwarded  by 
an  unfavourable  feafon  at  the  time  of  their  being, 
taken  out  of  the  hot- bed. 

1.  The  Siberian  Annual  Wormwood  is  titled, 
Artemifia  foliis  tripheato-pinnatis  utrinque  glabris, 
fioribus  fubglobofis  nut  antibus ,  receptaculo  glabro 
conico.  Gmelin  calls  it,  Artemifia ,  radice  annua , 
viridis ,  foliis  pinnatis ,  pinnis  pinnatifidis ,  calycibus 
fubrotundis  fere  ereblis  ex  alls  copiofijfimis Amman, 
Abfinthium ,  tanaceti  folio ,  odoratiffimum  \  and  Boer- 
haave,  Abfinthium ,  folio  tenui  multifido ,  camphor  am 
fpirans.  It  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.. 

2.  Indian  Wormwood  is  titled,  Artemifia  foliis 
fmplicibus  lyratofmuatis ,  caulibus  procumbentibus , 
fioribus  pedunculatis  folitariis  globofis  oppofiti  foliis  1 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Abfinthium  Maderafpatanum ,  fe- 
necionis  incano  folio ,  corymbis  folitariis  in  ramulorum 
faftigio  fpeciofis.  Another  fort  of  it  he  terms, 
Abfinthium  minus  odoratum  Gangeticum  fioribus  cha - 
mcemeli ,  folitariis  e  foliorum  alts.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 

3.  China  Wormwood  is  titled,  Artemifia  foliis 
cuneiformibus  repandis ,  caule  procumbentc ,  fioribus 
axillaribus  fejfilibiis.  It  grows  naturally  in  China. 
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THERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
both  of  which  are  annuals.  They  are 
ufually  called, 

1.  The  Englifh  Small  Wild  Buglofs. 

2.  The  ^Egyptian  Buglofs* 
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1.  The  Englifh  Small  Wild  Buglofs  hath  fe-  g,  i;fi. 
veral  trailing  branching  ftalks  about  two  feet  SnfaU  * 
long,  which  are  angular,  hollow,  and  armed  Wild 
with  fpines.  The  leaves  are  very  hairy,  indented, 
rough,  long,  narrow,  and  inclined  to  an  oval  defc  lbe<1- 


K 


figure. 
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figure.  1  he  flowers  are  frnall,  of  a  blue  colour, 
will  be  in  blow  in  June,  and  fined  their  feeds 
ioon  after,  by  which  plenty  of  plants  will  arife. 

2.  /Egyptian  Bugiofs.  The  ftalks  are  very 
d;A ufe.  1  he  leaves  are  broad,  fpear-ihaped,  ex¬ 
ceeding  rough,  and  full  of  warts  *,  they  are  of 
a  faint- purple  colour  near  the  ends,  and  grow 
on  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The  flower  has 
a  white  tube,  and  the  mouth  is  yellow ;  but 
being  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  difplays  no  figure  : 
It  will  be  in  blow  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  culture  of  thefe  fpecies  is  no  more  than 
flowing  the  feeds  in  a  warm  border  in  the  fpring, 
and  thinning  the  plants  to  proper  diftances  where 
they  come  up  too  dole.  The  Englifh.  fpecies 
wiil  afterwards  fhed  its  feeds,  and  produce  plants 
enough  without  further  care :  But  the  feeds  of 
the  /Egyptian  fpecies  fhould  always  be  gathered, 
and  fown  in  the  fpring,  as  there  will  not  always 
be  a  certainty  of  plants  fucceeding  the  feeds  that 
fcatter  themlelves  in  the  natural  way. 

i.  The  Englifh  Small  Wild  Bugiofs  is  titled, 
Afperugo  calycibus  frutlus  comprejfis .  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Buglojfum  fylvejtre ,  caulibus  procum- 
bentibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  England  and  moft 
parts  of  Europe. 


*  (U-CL  , 


2.  ./Egyptian  Bugiofs  is  titled,  Afpuugocaly 
cibus  iruttus  ventricofis.  In  the  forma  et 
the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  titled,  Lycopjis  joins 
callofo-verrucojis ,  caule  dijfufo ,  cor  alls  uguan  -us, 

1  ■  and  order  Mirla  CJjS  .U 

Monogynia  *,  and  the  charadleis  are,  .  in  the 

i  Calyx  is  an  eredt,  permanent,  monophyllous  L;nnaean 
perianthium,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts,  fyitem 

tube  is  cylindrical,  and  very  fhort.  I  he  limb  is 
frnall,  and  cut  into  five  obtufe  parts.  1  he  mouth 
is  clofed  by  five  convex,  prominent,  conmvent 

fquamulse. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  five  very  fhort  fila¬ 
ments  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  with  oblong, 
covered  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  four  compieneo  gery 
mina,  a  fhort  filiforme  ftyle,  and  an  obtufe 

ftigma.  , 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none..  1  he  ca¬ 
lyx  is  large,  eredt,  comprefied,  connivent,  and 
contains  the  feeds. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four,  oblong,  and 
comprefied. 
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THERE  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  of  fhort 
duration,  called,  Blue  Woodroof. 

The  plant  The  root  is  long,  fibrous,  and  of  a  reddifh  co- 
deferibed.  lour>  The  ftalk  is  upright,  fquare,  jointed, 
branching,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  pointed,  of  a  dull-green  co¬ 
lour,  and  grow  fix  together  at  a  joint,  furrounding 
the  ftalk  in  a  radiated  manner.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks 
and  branches,  fitting  clofe  at  their  extremities  •, 
they  are  of  a  blue  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

.  This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  I  never  could  find  in  what  part  it 
grows.  It  riles  annually  among  the  corn  in  b  ranee 
and  Germany,  and  is  there  little  noticed :  With  us 


it  is  propagated  as  an  Annual,  and  its  culture  is 
extremely  ealy. 

Sow  the  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  Culture, 
the  fpring,  in  any  common  garden-mould  made 
fine,  and  they  will  readily  grow.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  mult  be  thinned  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  this  is  all 
the  trouble  they  will  require.  After  they  have 
once  feeded,  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there 
will  fpontaneoufly  arife  plants  enough  for  a  fuc- 
cefiion. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Afperula  foliis  fern's,  fo- 
ribus  feffilibus  aggregatis  terminalibus.  V  an  Royen  yj 
calls  it,  Afperula  foliis  pluribus ,  floribus  feffilibus ; 

Cafpar  Bauhine,  Afperula  carulea  arvenfis  j  and"^' 
Dodonaeus,  Afperula  c<erulea.  It  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  in  Flanders,  moft  parts  of  Germany,  and 
in  France. 
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OF  this  genus  there  are  only  three  diftihcl 
fpecies  in  reality,  though  they  comprehend 
many  varieties,  among  which  there  is  one  whole 
root*  dies  away  foon  after  the  flower  is  fallen. 
It  is  called  The  Annual  Fiftular  -  leaved  Af- 
phodel. 

Annual  The  root  is  compofed  of  numerous  yellow, 
Fiftular-  thick,  flelhy  fibres  :  Thefe  are  collected  into  an 
leav£d  head,  from  which  arife  a  duller  of  fpreading, 
defcribcd.  hollow,  fiftular  leaves.  Thefe  leaves  are  narrow, 

*  pointed,  convex  on  their  under-furface,  but  plane 
above,  and  frequently  fpread  themfelves  flat  on 
the  ground.  The  flower-ftalk  is  naked,  branch¬ 
ing,  and  will  grow  to  be  two  feet  high.  The 
flowers  grow  in  long,  loofe  fpikes,  adorning  the 
ends  of  the  branches  in  a  very  agreeable  manner  •, 
they  are  ftarry,  and  the  inflde  of  the  petals  is 
white  j  but  there  is  a  ftain  of  purple  running 
lengthways  down  the  middle  of  each  fegment 
on  the  outfide.  They  will  be  in  blow  the  latter 


end  of  the  fummerj  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

The  belt  time  for  fowing  thefe  feeds  is  in  au-  Method  ^ 
tumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  as  they  will  be  0 
both  furer  of  growing,  and  flower  earlier  the 
fummer  following.  Some  feeds,  however,  fliould 
be  referved  for  the  fpring,  to  come  in  as  the 
earlier  blow  goes  off.  T  hey  Ihould  be  fown  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  fhould 
be  thinned  where  they  come  up  too  clofe  *,  and 
this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  require.  After 
that,  the  feeds  will  fow  themfelves,  come  up, 
and  flower  ftrong,  without  any  other  trouble 
than  thinning  as  before. 

This  fpecies  is  termed,  Afphcdelus  caule  nudo ,  TideSi 
foliis  Jlrifiis  fubulatis  flriatis  fubfibluiofis.  Herman 
calls  it,  Phalangium ,  parvo  flore ,  ramojum ,  foliis 
fftulofis ,  annuum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy, 

France,  and  Spain. 
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ASTER, 


STAR-WORT; 


Intro¬ 

duction. 


TH  E  Annuals  of  this  genus  have  been  but 
a  few  years  fince  introduced  into  our  gar¬ 
dens  ;  and  we  are  happy  in  their  company,  and 
grant  them  a  kindly  welcome,  as  there  are  no 
flowers  in  the  world,  of  fuch  low-fized  plants, 
that  make  fo  flhowy  an  appearance  at  the  clofe 
of  the  autumn,  when  moft  flowers  are  paft. 
Neither  is  their  culture  difficult :  They  may  be 
chiefly  raifed  on  a  common  hot-bed,  and  being 
removed  will  of  courfe  deck  our  gardens  in  the 
moft  fhowy,  grand,  and  pleafing  manner.  The 
real  fpecies  are, 

i.  The  China  After. 

Species.  2.  The  Canada  Abler. 

3.  The  Vera  Cruz,  or  the  Pinnated  -  leaved 
AJler. 

1.  The  China  After  is  the  fpecies  I  chiefly  re¬ 
fer  to  in  the  above  commendations.  In  its  moft 
perfect  ft  ate,  it  will  fhew  itfelf  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  angular,  indented, 
and  placed  on  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The 
ftalk  is  round,  runs  into  feveral  divifions,  and 
each  of  the  branches  is  terminated  by  one  large, 
fpecious  flower  of  the  following  varieties : 

The  Single  White. 

Single  Red. 

Single  Blue. 


The 

China 

After 

dei'cribcd 


Varieties. 


Single  Purple. 

Double  White; 

Double  Red. 

Double  Blue. 

Double  Purple. 

The  Double  forts  are  amazingly  grand  ahd 
fine  j  though  the  Single  forts  are  not  without 
their  admirers  •,  for  being  fo  large,  and  fo  ele¬ 
gantly  lurrounded  by  the  rays,  they  are  by  fe¬ 
veral  preferred  to  the  full  Doubles. 

They  ufually  blow  in  Auguft  j  but  many  chufe 
to  have  them  in  their  full  perfeftion  the  end  of 
September,  and  in  October  or  November,  when 
the  (how  for  moft  flowers  is  over. 

2.  The  Canada  Afer  is  much  inferior  to  the  Defcrip- 
other  fpecies,  but  the  culture  proportionally  more  tion  of 
eafy -,-for  having  once  introduced  it  into  a  gar-  Canada 
den,  it  will  flower  and  Patter  the  feeds,  by  which 
plenty  of  plants  will  arife  for  a  fucceflion  without 
any  trouble.  It  will  grew  to  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
their  edges  are  indented.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  ftalks  in  a  corymbus,  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  (land  on  naked  footftalks  *,  they  will  be  in 
full  blow  in  Auguft,  and  ripen  their 'feeds  in  the 


autumn. 

3.  Pinnated  -  leaved  After ;  This  is 


and 

a  very  Pinnated- 
fine  leaved 
After. 
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fine  annual,  but  very  tender,  and  requires  a 
good  deal  of  attendance  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
It  is  a  low  plant,  feldom  riling  higher  than  a 
foot.  The  ftalk  is  beautifully  adorned  with  the 
leaves,  which  are  pinnated,  each  confiding  of 
about  three  pair  of  heart-lhaped,  ferrated  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flower  crowns 
the  top  of  the  ftalk,  is  large,  and  of  an  orange 
colour.  With  good  management  it  may  be 
made  to  blow  in  July,  and  ripen  the  feeds  in 
September. 

for  this  purpofe,  fow  the  feeds  early  in  the 
fpring  on  a  common  hot-bed.  The  plants  will 
readily  come  up  ;  and  until  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  muft  have  all  the  care  and  nurfing  of  tender 
plants.  After  this,  they  muft  be  planted  in  pots, 
which  muft  be  plunged  again  into  a  fecond  hot¬ 
bed  •,  and  when  the  heat  of  this  is  abated,  they 
muft  have  a  third  hot-bed,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main,  being  conftantly  kept  under  glaffes  until 
they  flower.  If  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a 
ftove,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  plunge  the  pots 
at  firft  into  the  bark  bed,  where  the  plants  will 
flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds  without  further 
trouble. 

The  Canada  After  is  propagated  by  fowing  of 
the  feeds  any-time  in  the  autumn  or  the  fpring. 
Afterwards  it  will  fcatter  the  feeds,  and  frefh 
plants  will  arife,  which  will  call  for  no  other 
culture  than  thinning  them  where  they  come  up 
too  clofe. 

As  to  the  China  After ,  fow  the  feeds  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  there  let  them 
Hand  until  the  plants  are  tolerably  ftrong.  In 
the  hot-bed  let  them  have  as  much  air  as  pofiible, 
and  frequent  waterings  ;  and  in  a  moift  day  re¬ 
move  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  flower,  whieh  will  be  in  Auguft  or  September ; 
and  they  will  ripen  their  feeds  foon  after  the 
flowers  are  fallen. 

A  large  quantity  of  thefe  plants  Ihould  always 
be  planted  together  to  make  a  Ihow,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  mixture  of  the  fpecies  Ihould  conftantly  be 


attended  to.  They  fh'ould  be  fet  at  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  afunder;  and  1  have  known  a  whole 
garden  fpread  over  with  them  late  in  the  autumn  ; 
which  to  a  perfon  unufed  to  flowers  has  been  in- 
chanting. 

If  you  chufe  to  have  your  (how  late  in  the 
autumn,  you  Ihould  always  obierve  to  raife  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  plants  to  come  in  early, 
for  the  fake  of  the  ieeds ;  for  good  feed  from 
the  late  blow  can  hardly  be  expcbled. 

If  you  are  particularly  fond  of  the  Double 
flowers,  you  muft  be  very  careful  in  gathering 
of  the  feeds.  You  muft  mark  the  full  Doubles, 
thofe  of  the  beft  colours,  the  largeft,  and  which 
grow  on  the  ftatelieft  and  moft  branching  plants  ; 
and  every  year,  when  the  plants  begin  to  flower, 
you  muft  go  over  them,  and  pull  out  all  Angle, 
l'emi-  doubles,  and  thofe  that  difcover  bad  pro¬ 
perties.  Thus  may  your  collection  be  improved, 
and  your  gardens  adorned  with  thefe  plants  in 
the  grandeft  manner. 

1.  The  China  After  is  titled,  After  foliis  ovatis  Titles. 
angulatis  dentatis  petiolatis,  calycibus  terminalibus 
patentibus  foliojis.  Dillenius  calls  it.  Abler,  cbe- 
nopodii  folio ,  annuus ,  fiore  ingenti  fpeciofto.  It 
grows  naturally  in  China,  from  whence  the  feeds 

were  fent  into  Europe  by  the  French  miftionaries 
about  the  year  1731,  after  which  they  loon  be¬ 
came  known  and  admired  in  France;  but  it 
was  many  years  later  before  they  became  com¬ 
mon  in  our  gardens. 

2.  The  Canada  After  is  titled,  After  foliis  011a- 
tis ,  inferioribus  crenatis ,  caule  corymbofo ,  pedun- 
culis  nudis ,  calycibus  hemifpharicis.  Morifon  calls 
it.  After  annuus  ramofus  albus  latifolius  Canadenfis ; 

Cornutus,  Beilis  ramofta  umbellifera.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Canada. 

3.  Pinnated-leaved  Orange-coloured  Abler  is  OLux-Om.* 
titled,  Abler  foliis  pinnatis.  Houftoun  calls  it,  ;  fUU, 
After  Americans ,  foliis  pinnatis  &  ferratis ,  fo¬ 
rtius  aurantiis.  It  grows  naturally  at  VeraCruz, 

from  whence  the  feeds  were  firft  brought  by 
DoCtor  Houftoun,  about  the  year  1731. 


ASTRAGAL  US, 


MILK -  VETCH,  or  WILD 


L  I  QJJ  O  R  I  C  E. 


THE  perennial  fpecies  of  this  genus  already 
enumerated  are  numerous ;  the  annual  and 
biennial  fpecies  are, 

1.  Montpelier  Milk-vetch. 

2.  Trailing  Maritime  Annual  Milk-vetch. 

3.  Italian  Annual  Milk-vetch. 

4.  Spanilh  Milk-vetch. 

5.  Egyptian  Milk-vetch. 

6.  Foxtail  Alpine  Milk-vetch. 

The  firft  five  of  thefe  fpecies  are  annuals,  and 
the  fixth  is  a  biennial. 

1.  Montpelier  Milk-vetch  hath  feveral  ftriated 
branches,  which  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  The 
leaves  aie  pmnaled  ;  the  pinnae  confift  of  about 
eight  pair  befide  the  odd  one,  and  their  ends  are 


crenated.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  footftalks  about  three 
inches  long  ;  they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour, 
will  be  in  blow  in  June,  and  are'  fucceeded  by 
awl-fhaped,  fmooth,  recurved  pods,  which  will 
afford  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

_  2*  /railing  Maritime  Annual  Milk  -  vetch,  and 
e  alks  are  trailing,  and  will  grow  to  about  Trailing 
two  feet  long.  .  The  leaves  are  pinnated  ;  and  Maricini 
the  pinnae,  which  confift  of  about  ten  pair  be- 
fide  the  odd  one,  are  obtufe,  and  thinly  placed  vetch 
along  the  mid-rib.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  footftalks  about 
two  inches  long.  Four  or  five  of  them  ufually 
grow  together;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 

will 
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will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
upright,  triangular,  pril'm  -  fhaped  pods,  which 
will  afford  you  ripe,  grcemih,  fquare  feeds  in 
October. 

Defcrip-  3-  Italian  Milk -vetch.  The  ftalks  of.  this 
tion  oF  fpecies  are  weak,  and  very  diffufe.  The  leaves 
Italian,  are  pinnated,  and  hairy  ;  and  the  pinnae  confift 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  pair,  which  are  not  al¬ 
ways  terminated  by  tin  odd  'one.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in 
fmall  heads,  are  of  a  copper  colour,  will  be  in 
blow  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ereft,  awl- 
fhaped,  reflex-pointed  pods,  which  will  afford 
you  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

S  anilh  4-  Spanifh  Milk-vetch  hath  a  few  trailing,  hairy 
branches.  The  leaves  are  pinnated ;  the  pinnm 
are  obtufe  ;  and  their  number  is  about  ten  pair, 
befides  the -odd  one  which  terminates  them.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  round  heads  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  long  footftalks  •»  they  are 
of  a  fine  purple  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  rough,  fhort,  heart-fiiaped, 
pointed  pods,  which  will  afford  you  ripe  feeds 
in  the  autumn. 

./Egyptian  5-  ./Egyptian  Milk- vetch.  This  is  a  very 
low,  tender  plant,  with  hardly  any  ftalk  at  all. 
The  flowers  grow  immediately  from  the  root  on 
footftalks.  Two  or  three  ufually  grow  together  •, 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  awl-fhapec),  bicari- 
nated  pqds,  which  do  not  always  bring  their 
feeds  to  perfetftion  in  our  gardens. 

Fox  tail  6-  Fox-tail  Alpine  Milk-vetch.  This  fpecies 
Alpine  is  a  biennial.  The  ftalks  are  upright,  firm,  hairy, 
Milk-  and  will  grow  to  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves 

vetch.  are  large,  being  compofed  of  about  twenty  pair 

of  oval  pinn^,  befides  the  odd  one  which  ter¬ 
minates  them.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
thick,  fhort,  cylindrical  fpikes,  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  on  hardly  any  footftalks ;  the  fpikes 
are  covered  with  a  fiivery  down,  out  of  which 
the  flowers  appear  in  a  Angular  manner :  Thefe 
are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  woolly  pods, 
which  will  afford  you  ripe  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

Culture  The  culture  of  the  firft  four  fpecies  is  by 
of  the  flowing  the  feeds,  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places 

full  four  where  they  are  to  remain ;  for  they  do  not  bear 
fpecies.  tranfplanting  well.  They  will  readily  come  up, 
and  afterwards  will  call  for  no  more  trouble  than 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinning 
them  where  they  come  up  too  dole.  When 
they  come  to  flower,  the  ftrongeft  and  the  belt 
muft  be  marked  out  for  feeds,  which  muff:  be 
carefully  gathered,  and  kept  in  a  paper -bag 
until  the  fpring  following,  for  a  fuccefiion. 

Cujture  The  ./Egyptian  Milk-vetch  ftiould  be  fown  in 
of  the  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  •,  and, 
^Egyptian  afterwards,  if  they  have  the  benefit  of  a  fecond 
Milk-  hot-bed,  it  will  be  the  better.  When  the  heat 
of  this  is  abated,  let  the  pots  remain  ftill  in  the 


vetch. 


beds,  to  be  covered  with  the  glaffes  in  bid  wea¬ 
ther;  and  they  will  flower  fo  much  the  fairer, 
and  fometimes  perfect  their  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth  fpecies  fhould  be  fown  Culture 
in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 

They  fhould  be  lbwn  very  thinly  ;  for  the  plants, 
after  they  come  up,  fhould  be  thinned  to  about  1 
a  foot  and  a  half  diftai  cj  from  each  other.  In 
the  fecond  year  the  plant  will  flower,  and  per¬ 
fect  its  feeds  ;  and  as  it  is  naturally  a  biennial, 
it  fhould  be  Rationed  accordingly.  In  other  re- 
fpects  you  need  not  be  over-follicitous  ;  for  it  is 
very  hardy,  and  will  grow  or  thrive  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituatfon. 

1.  Montpelier  Milk-vetch  is  titled,  ASiraga-  Tities, 
lus  caulefcens  procumbent,-  leguminibus  fubulatis ,  re-  nj 
curvatis  glabris.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
termed,  AJlragalus-  leguminibus  pendulis  recurvis 
fulcatis.  Clufius  calls  it,  Astragalus  Mimfpeliacus ; 

Caipar  Bauhine,  Seairidaca  lute  a  minor ,  ccrniculis 
recurvis.  It  grows  naturally  near  Montpelier  in 
France. 

2.  Trailing  Maritime  Annual  Milk- vetch  is  Cfcoetiz 
titled,  AJlragalus  caulefcens  'proca'mbens,  fptcis  pc-  r  eaf. 
dunculatis ,  leguminibus  prifmaticis  re  St  is  triquetris 

apice  uncinatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Astragalus 
caule  ere'clo ,  floribus  f pi  cat  is,  leguminibus  oblovgis 
acinaciformibus ,  apice  reeurvo  ;  Plukenet,  A  Sir  a  - 
galus  annuus ,  foliis  (A  filiquis  longioribus  glabris 
ad  foliorum  ortum  communi  pedicalo  innixis ;  Mo- 
rilbn.  Astragalus  luteus  annuus  Exticus  maritimus 
re  cl  us  alter  ;  Boccone,  Sccuridaca  Sicula ,  filiquis 
foliaceis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Portugal, 
and  Spain. 

3.  Italian  Milk-vetch  is  titled,  AJlragalus  cau-Jha, yrve^, 
lefeens  diffufus ,  capitulis  fubfejfilibus  lateralibus ,  le¬ 
guminibus  ere  tits  fubulatis  acumine  reflexis.  Pluke¬ 
net  calls  it,  AJlragalus  annuus ,  foliis  &  filiquis  hir- 

futis ,  plurimis  in  foliorum  alis  feffilibus  ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Ornithopodio  affinis  hirfuta ,  fruSlu  ftel- 
lato  ;  Columna,  Vicia  fefamea  Apula .  It  grows 

naturally  in  Italy  and  France.  n 

4.  Spanifh  Milk  -  vetch  is  titled,  AJlragalus 
caulefcens  procumbent,  leguminibus  capitatis  cordatis  "  v 
acutis  hirfutis  complicatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort. 

it  is  termed,  AJlragalus  filiquis  cordatis  acutis  pen¬ 
duiis ,  lateralibus  conni-ventibus.  Herman  calls  it, 

AJlragalus  Hifpanicus ,  filiqua  epiglottidi  f mills , 
fore  purpurea  major ;  Barrelier,  Afiragalcides  in - 
earn,  for  e  pur  pure  0  lentis  filiqua.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain  and  in  the  Eaft,  ~ 

5.  ./Egyptian  Milk- vetch  is  titled,  AJlragalus  JivrrUj- 
fubacaulis ,  fcapis  fubbifloris ,  leguminibus  hamatis  -ppjj 
fubulatis  bicarinatis.  Van  Royen  .calls  it,  Pbaca 
leguminibus  arcuatis.  It  is  a  native  of  A3  gyp  t. 

6.  Fox- tail  Alpine  Milk-vetch  is  titled,  Afra- 

gains  caulefcens ,  Jpicis  cylindricis  fubfejfilibus ,  caly-  rrjl^ 
cibus  leguminibufque  lanatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort . 
it  is  termed,  Astragalus  capitulis  oblongis  fejjihbum 
calycibus  &  leguminibus  lanatis.  Tournefort  calls 
it,  Astragalus  Alpinus  procerior  alope  cur  aides.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and  Spain. 
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ATHAMANT 


rT"'  HERE  is  only  one  real  fpecies  of  this  genus 
J-  that  is  an  annual,  though  it  admits  of  two 
or  three  varieties  :  It  is  uiually  called,  the  Annual 
Spignel  of  Crete. 

The  plant  This  Plant  will  grow  to  about  two  feet  high. 

described.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  numerous  parts, 
which  are  very  narrow,  taper,  lharp-pointed,  and 
whitilh.  The  flowers  terminate  the  (talks  in  um¬ 
bels  ;  their  colour  is  white  ;  they  will  be  in  blow 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ftriated  hairy  feeds, 
which  will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  eafily  raifed  by  lowing  the  feeds 
on  a  bed  of  any  common  mould,  in  the  fpring ; 
but  if  they  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after 


p.  XLI. 


A ,  SPIGNEL. 


they  are  ripe,  they  will  flower  earlier  the  fum- 
mer  following.  The  beft  way  is  to  fow  them 
where  they  are  to  remain.  After  they  come  up 
they  will  call  for  no  trouble,  except  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thinning  them  where  they 

are  too  clofe.  <  Titles. 

This  lpecies  is  titled,  Athamanta  foliis  multi -  * 
partitis :  laciniis  linearibus  teretiufculis  acuminatis. 
Morifon  terms  the  two  principal  varieties  of  it 
thus;  one  he  calls,  Myrrhis  annua ,  femine  Jlriato 
villofo ,  incana  ;  and  the  other,  Myrrhis  tenuifolia 
annua  Cretica ,  femine  lanugine  alba  pubef cent e.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Crete. 
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ATHANASI  A. 


THIS  genus  affords  us  one  lpecies  of  our 
fhort-lived  collection,  called  Annual  Atha- 

Mafia. 

The  p’ant  The  ftalk  is  upright,  tender,  divides  into  a  few 
dcfcnbed.  -branches,  and  grows  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
-high.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  pinnatifid,  in¬ 
dented,  and  hoary.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
ftalk  in  round.  Ample,  compact  bunches ;  they 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  anddeflituteof  fragrance  ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
(attended  by  a  coarfe  down)  will  be  ripe  in  the 
autumn. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  fhould  be  fown  on 
Cdtarc.  a  flight  hotbed,  in  the  fpring;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fk  to  remove,  each  fhould  betaken  up, 


with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  root,  and  fet  in  a 
warm  well-fheltered  place.  If  dry  weather  fhould 
happen  after  being  planted,  they  muft  be  duly 
watered,  and  conftantly  (haded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  During  the  fummer  they  muft  be 
conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  July 
and  Auguft  the  plants  will  exhibit  their  bloom, 
and  afford  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 


This  fpecies  is  titled,  Athanafia  corymbis  Jim-  Titles 
plicibus  coarttatis ,  foliis  pinnatifidis  dentatis.  Mao--  a 
nol  calls  it,  Elichryfum  inodorum  glabrum ,  coro- 
nopi  folio ,  annuum ;  Triumfetti,  Chryfanthemum 
corymbiferum  ;  and  Morifon,  Beilis  polyclonos  an¬ 
nua  Africana ,  coronopi  folio  ^floribus  nudis  compaftis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 
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ATRACTTLIS ,  DISTAFF  THISTLE* 


Species. 

Defcrip- 
tion  of  the 
Annual 


'\ 


BESIDES  the  Carline  Thiftle  of  the  fhops, 
already  treated  of,  there  is  of  this  genus, 
i.  The  Annual  Diftaff  Thiftle. 

2.  The  Biennial  Diftaff  Thiftle. 
i.  The  Annual  Diftaff  Thiftle  has  a  fmall  ftalk, 
about  eight  inches  high.  This  ftalk  is  garnifhed 
with  a  few  narrow,  hoary,  indented  leaves,  with 
prickly  edges.  It  divides  near  the  top  into  a  few 
fmall  branches,  and  each  of  them  is  terminated 
by  a  head  of  purple  flowers,  like  fome  of  our 
Thiftles.  The  calyx  is  narrow  at  the  top,  fweils 
below,  is  netted  over,  and  looks  beautiful.  The 
florets  are  very  numerous  •,  they  will  be  in  blow 
in  July,  and  fometimes  are  fucceeded  by  good 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Biennial  Diftaff  Thiftle.  There  are  two  or 
three  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  one  of  which  will 
grow  to  about  a  foot  high,  the  others  only  to 
about  five  or  fix  inches.  The  leaves  are  indented, 
and  their  edges  guarded  by  fpines.  The  ftalk 
divides  into  a  few  branches  near  the  top,  and 
each  is  terminated  by  a  head  of  purple  flowers. 
They  will  be  in  blow  in  June,  and  fometimes 
are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 
Culture.  Thefe  plants  rife  readily  from  feeds ;  but  as 
they  do  not  often  ripen  in  our  gardens,  unlels 
the  autumn  proves  warm  and  favourable,  care 
muft  be  taken  to  procure  them  from  abroad,  if 
you  chufe  to  keep  up  a  conftant  fucceflion  of 
them. 

They  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed 
ef  light  fandy  earth  *,  and  if  the  ground  is  not 
naturally  fo,  a  bed  fhould  be  prepared  for  the 
feeds,  by  introducing  three  or  four  wheel- bar- 


and 

Biennial 

Diftaff 

Thiftle. 


rows-full  of  drift-fand.  Having  prepared  your 
bed,  cover  the  feeds  over  with  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  light  mould.  When  the  vplants 
come  up  too  clofe,  thin  them  j  and  this,  except 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  will  be  all  the 
culture  they  will  require. 

The  feeds  of  both  forts  muft  be  fown  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  and  if  you 
place  over  the  flower  fome  Carnation- glafles,  and 
continue  them  in  wet  weather,  there  will  be  a 
greater  certainty  of  procuring  good  feeds  from 
the  flowers  in  autumn. 

1.  The  Annual  Diftaff  Thiftle  is  titled,  Atrac *  Titled 
tylis  involucris  cancellatis  ventricofis  linearibus  den * 

tatis ,  calycibus  ovatis ,  floribus  flofculojis.  In  the 
Hortus  Cliff  or  t.  it  is  termed,  Atraftylis  foliis  linea¬ 
ribus  dentatis ,  calycibus  tonniventibus .  Loefling 
calls  it,  Atrattylis  flore  radiato  nudo ,  calyce  inermi , 
involucro  connivente  obtebio  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine, 

Acarna  capitulis  globojis  John  Bauhine,  Carduus 
parvus  i  Morifon,  Eryngium  parvum  palmane,  foliis 
ferratis  -,  and  Alpinus,  Carduus  minimus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  fields  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and 

Crete.  sfr  .  A  . 

2.  The  Biennial  Diftaff  Thiftle  is,  Atrablylis  . 

foliis  dentato-Jinuatis ,  flore  radiato :  obvallato  in¬ 
volucro  patente ,  caule  berbaceo.  Loefling  calls  it, 

Atrablylis  r  add  at  a ,  fquamis  calycinis  truncatis ,  cum 

flpinuld  fetaced  -,  Tournefort,  Cnicus  aculeatus  pur- 
pur  eus  humidor  \  Vaillant,  Crocodiloides  atraElylidis 
folio ,  flore  purpureo  coronato  •,  and  Barrelier,  Caro¬ 
lina  minima  cauloides  Hifpanica.  It  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  grows  plentifully  on  the  hills  near 
Madrid. 


CHAP. 


XL  IV. 


ATROPA, ,  DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 


T 


I  HERE  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  that  is 
an  Annual,  called  the  Annual  Atropa. 

The  plant  This  plant  rifes  with  an  eredt,  branching, 
described,  angular  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet. 
The  leaves  are  fmooth,  oblong,  angular,  finuated, 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  of  one  leaf,  large,  of  a  fine  purple 
or  violet  colour  j  they  blow  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries,  of  three 
or  more  cells,  full  of  roundifh  compreffed  feeds. 

This  plant  is  railed  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  on 
Culture.  a  moderate  hotbed,  in  the  end  of  March.  When 


the  plants  cofhe  up,  care  muft  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  weak,  by  admitting  as  much 
free  air  as  poflible.  Water  them  as  often  as  you 
find  occafion,  and  with  this  management  let  them 
continue  undifturbed  until  the  beginning  of  May  * 
then,  on  a  moift  day,  remove  them,  with  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each  root,  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  flower. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Atropa  caule  herbaceo ,  Titles-. 
foliis  finuato-angulatis ,  calycibus  claufis  acutangulis. 

Fewil  calls  it,  Alkekengi  amplo  flore  viclaceo.  It  ‘ 
grows  naturally  in  Peru. 
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C  II  A  P. 


LV. 


A  F  E  N  A, 


OATS. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

i.  Common  cultivated  Oats  of  our  Fields 
and  Clofes. 

'  2.  Naked  Oats,  or  Pilcorn. 

3.  Hairy  Wild  Oats. 

4.  Barren  Oats. 

The  laft  two  forts  grow  common  by  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  fields  among  corn,  often  in  hedges  and 
iome  woods  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  are 
not  cultivated  plants.  The  fecond  fort  is  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated,  chiefly  for  the  purpofes  of 
oat-meal,  for  which  it  will  be  ready,  being  naked 
as  loon  as  it  is  threfhed.  Thefe  Oats  are  fmall, 
and  being  lefs  yielding,  are  in  general  judged  of 
inferior  value  to  the  beft  kinds  of  the  firft  Impe¬ 
des,  called  the  Common  cultivated  Oat  of  the 
Farmers. 

By  this  is  meant  the  White  Oat,  which  is 
the  moft  generally  cultivated  in  this  kingdom. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  numerous  varieties, 
which  differ  greatly  in  value  when  threlhed  ; 
fome  being  long,  bad  coloured,  and  of  little  ker¬ 
nel  j  others  large,  round,  bright,  and  of  good 
colour.  In  his  choice  of  the  feeds  the  hufbandman 
fhould  be  careful  to  fow  the  beft ;  for  though 
they  be  only  feminal  varieties,  yet  the  crop  in 
general  will  be  fimilar  to  the  feed  that  was 
fown. 

Varieties.  Befides  the  fort  of  the  White  Oat  there  are 
other  varieties,  which  are  pretty  permanent,  and 
have  been  reckoned  as  diftind  lpecies  by  old  Bo- 
tanifts  j  fuch  as  the  Black  Oat,  the  Red  Oat,  the 
Brown,  &c. 


O'.'J  l 


Title  a. 


Thefe  forts  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  cold,  Cliiture4 
expofed  places ;  becaufe  they  are  more  hardy, 
may  be  lown  a  month  fooner  than  the  Common 
White  Oats,  and  afford  abundance  of  increafe. 

They  are  efteemed  admirable  for  horfes  ^and 
cattle,  but  are  leldom  employed  for  oat-meal, 
making  of  oat-cakes,  or  bread,  or  beer. 

The  culture  of  Oats  is  known  to  every-body  ; 
and  there  are  very  few  landholders  who  have  not 
experienced  their  amazing  increafe  and  gain. 

1.  The  title  of  the  cultivated  Oats  is,  Avena 
paniculata,  calycibus  difpermis ,  fl minibus  lavibus. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Avena  alba  ;  alfo,  Avena 
nigra.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez. 

2.  Naked  Oats,  or  Pilcorn,  is,  Avena  panics 
lata  calycibus  trifloris ,  receptaculo  ealyeem  excedente , 
pet ahs  dorfo  ariftatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 

Avena  nuda.  It  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  though  but  fparingly. 

3.  Hairy  Wild  Oats  is,  Avena  paniculata ,  caly¬ 
cibus  trifloris ,  flofleulis  omnibus  bafi  pilofis  arifltis 
totis  Uvibus.  In  the  Flora  Lapp,  it  is  termed, 

Avena  feminibus  hirfutis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Feftuca  utriculis  lanugine  flavefeentibus  •,  and 
Scheuchzer,  Gramen  avenaceum ,  locuflis  lanugine 
flavefeentibus.  It  grows  naturally  among  grain  in 
cultivated  fields  in  England,  and  moft  countries 
of  Europe. 

4.  Barren  Oat  is  titled,  Avena  paniculata ,  ca¬ 
lycibus  quinquefloris  :  exterioribus  flofleulis  arifltiflque 
bafli  pilofis ,  interioribus  muticis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Spain. 


CHAP.  LVI. 


ATE 


OF  this  genus  there  is  one  fhort-lived  fpe- 
cies,  called,  Peruvian  Ayenia. 

The  ftalk  is  (lender,  ligneous,  weak,  branch- 
Scribed1  ing,  and  about  a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are 
heart-fhaped,  pointed,  fmooth,  (lightly  indented 
on  the  edges,  of  a  bright-green  colour,  and 
are  placed  alternately  on  longilh  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  three  or  four  together  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  along  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  each  having  its  own  feparate  footftalk  ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  appear  in  J  uly  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 


N  I  A, 


This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of 
the  world,  and  is  railed  here  by  flowing  the  Culture 
leeds  in  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  ihould  hav'e 
a  feparate  pot,  then  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims 
in  a  bark  bed,  and  (haded  and  duly  watered 
until  they  have  taken  root.  They  mu  ft  after¬ 
wards  have  more  air,  and  frequent  waterings 
efpecially  in  hot  weather  *  but  they  fhould  no’ 
be  taken  out  of  the  bed.  In  July  they  will  ex¬ 
hibit  their  bloom,  which  will  continue  in  fuccek 
(ion  for  four  or  five  months,  if  they  be  kept  to 
a  due  temperature  of  heat*  before  which  time 

ripe 


ANNUAL 


ripe  feeds  from  the  Grit-blown  flowers  may  be 

gathered  for  a  fucceflion.  •  ;  -  :  . 

Title*.  xhis  fpecies  is  titled,  Ayenia  folits  cordatis 
CP  .•/)?_  glabris.  In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is  termed, 

.  UAyena  inermiSy  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  marginibus 
dentatis ,  floribus  axillaribus.  ,  Loefling  calls  it, 
Ayenia  folds  ovatis  acutis  ferratis ,  genuine  pedicel- 
lato,  neclario  piano  flellato\  and  Sloane,  Untie# 
folio  anomala ,  fore  p^ntaphyllo  purpureo\  fruflu  pen- 
tacocco  muricato.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica, 

Cuma,  and  Peru.  • 

ciafs  and  Ayenia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Gynandna  1  en- 
order  in  tandria  •,  and  the  characters  are, 
the  j.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five 

fy{u"n.an  oval»  acuce>  Pater^  leaves- 

The  cha¬ 
racters. 


FLOWERS.  4* 

..mm  -  '  m  ••  9  ■ 

2  Corolla  is  five  heart-fliaped  mucronated 
petals,  with  very  long  capillary  ungues.  The 
neftarium  is  bell-lhaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five  deprefled 

lobes..-,.  .  ...  ■  i  . 

3,  Stamina  are  five  filaments  inferted  in  the 

margin  of  the  neCtarium,  having  roundifh  an- 

therae.  >  1  •  * 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 

fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  neCtarium,  a  cylin¬ 
drical  ftyle,  and  an  obtufe  pentagonal  ftigma. 

5.  PeRicarpium  is  a  pentacoccous,  roundifh# 
muricated  capfule,  containing  five  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle,  and  oblongifh. 
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OF  this  genus  is  one  fhort -lived  fpecies,  cal¬ 
led,  Marfh  Eye-bright  Cow-wheat. 

!  f®  5IS1  The  ftalk  is  Gender,  herbaceous,  branching,  and 
deicribed.  afoo(.  and  a  jiaif  high.  The  leaves  are  moderately 

broad,  lerrated,  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  the 
upper  ones  grow  alternately*,  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  almoft  the 
whole  length  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour-,  they  appear  in  July  and  Aiiguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autUmn. 

Culture.  This  fpecies  grows  common  by  the  fides  of 
waters  and  boggy  grounds  in  many  part£  of  Eng- 
and,  and  is  not  propagated  in  gardens.  But  if 


a  perion  is  defirous  of  a  few  plants  to  be  ready 
for  obfervation^  he  may  fow  the  feeds  in  the 
fpring,  in  fome  moift  part  of  .the  garden,  where 
they  will  grow  and  produce  feeds  enough  for  a 
fucceflion.  *  -i  , 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Bartfla  foliis  fuperioribus  11  e9‘ 
alternis  ferratis.  floribus  lateralibus .  Morifon  calls  'flutcerteu. 
it,  Euphrajia  latifolia  vifeata  ferrata  ;  alfo,  Eu- 
phrafia  lute  a  latifolia  paluflris ;  Ray,  Euphrafta 
major  lutea  latifolia  paluflris  ;  Plukenet,  Euphr afia 
lutea  paluflris ;  and  Barrelier,  Aledlorolophos  Ita- 
lica  luteo -pallida*  It  grows  naturally  in  England, 

France,  and  Italy. 


CHAP;  XLVIII. 


B  E  L  L  I  $,  The  DAISY 


THERE  are  only  two  real  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  the  Common  Daily  of  our  meadows, 
and  the  Annual  Daily.  The  former  delights  moft 
in  low  grounds  and  paftures,  and  is  found  in 
plenty  almoft  all  over  Europe.  The  latter  oc¬ 
cupies  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  France  ;  for  it  is 
found  growing  naturally  no  where  in  England, 
and  rarely  in  any  other  parts  of  Europe,  except 
,  thofe  above-mentioned. 

described.  This  is  a  lower  plant  than  our  Daify ;  but  the 
ftalk  is  leafy  on  the  under-part,  and  naked  near 
VOL.  II. 
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the  top.  Its  height  is  about  three  inches.  It  is 
hoary,  upright,  and  fupports  a  fingle  fmall  flower 
with  white  rays,  like  the  Common  Daify  of  our 
fields,  though  fmaller.  It  has  lefs  beauty  than 
that  plant,  but  being  of  foreign  growth  is  more 
acceptable  ;  it  is  neverthelefs  feldom  propa¬ 
gated,  except  by  thofe  who  are  fond  of  a  general 
collection  of  plants.. 

It  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  ftiady  ^ 
border  of  undunged,  fandy,  light  earth;  the  oferaifing 
plants  will  readily  come  up  ;  and  afterwards  there  it. 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to  keep  them 
M  clean 
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’th??,  fi°m  recds,’  and  bei"S  careft’'  t0  gather 
•reds,  when  they  are  ripe,  for  a  lucceffion. 

R  *  „  Annual  Dally  is  titled,  Beilis  cade  foliofo. 

7  f  °£0ne  *en?*  one  fort  °f  it,  Beilis  minima  pra- 

MvKsuy.  « »Ju ,  tank  foltojo ;  another,  maritmta  mi- 


nima,  roris  folis  folio ,  cyrnea  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine* 
Beilis  maritima ,  foliis  agerati  \  Triumfetti,  Belli  $ 
, minima  annua  \  and  Micheli,  Beilis  leucanthemum 
annuumf tali  cum.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alpine 
parts  of  all  the  before-mentioned  countries. 


©HAP. 
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B  I D  E  N  S,  WATER  HEMP  AGRIMONY 


fpecies. 


Defcrip- 


THE  ponds  of  our  large  gardens  are  very 
often  pofiefled  of  one  or  other  of  the  fpecies 
of  Bidens and  when  this  happens,  it  mult  be  a 
pleafure  to  the  owner  to  know  what  they  are.  I 
fliall  therefore  mention  thofe  that  grow  naturally 
in  England,  and  proceed  to  the  other  forts  that 
are  worth  cultivating  in  gardens.  The  fpecies  of 
this  genus  then  are, 

i.  r riHd  Water  Hemp  Agrimony. 

2.  Whole-leaved  Water  Hemp  Agrimony. 

3-  1  he  Leaft  Water  Hemp  Agrimony.. 

4.  Indian  Bidens. 

5.  Cape  Bidens. 

6.  Canada  Smooth- leaved  Bidens. 

7 -  American  Hairy  Bidens. 

8.  Bipinnated  Bidens. 

9.  Snowy- flowered  Bidens.  . 
ro.  Bullated  American  Bidens. 

1.  Trifid  Water  Hemp  Agrimony.  This  hath 


tion 


Trifid, 


of  the  a  found  branching  ftalk,  that  will  grow  to  about 


Whole- 

leaved, 


and 

Leaft 

Water 

Hemp 

Agrimony 


Culture. 


Indian, 


Cape, 


a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  their  edges  are  ferrated.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  and  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  they  will 
be  in  blow  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Whole -leaved  Water  Hemp  Agrimony. 
This  will  grow  to  two  or  three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  whole,  fpear-fhaped,  and  embrace  the 
ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  hang  drooping.  They  will  be 
in  blow  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

3.  The  Leaft  Water  Hemp  Agrimony.  This 
is  a  very  fmall  plant.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
narrow,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  without  any 
footftalks.  The  flowers  grow  erecft;  they  will 
be  in  blow  nearly  at  the  fame  time  as  the  others, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

Thefe  three  forts  grow  naturally  in  ditches, 
ponds,  lakes,  &c.  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  are  very  leldom  propagated  in  gardens. 

4.  Indian  Bidens.  The  ftalk  is  very  branching, 
hairy,  taper,  and  grows  to  about  a  foot  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  angularly  indented,  obtufe, 
fmooth  on  the  upper  furface,  hairy  underneath, 
and  placed  on  broadifh  footftalks  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  yellow  j  they  will  be  in  blow 
in  June,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

5.  Cape  Bidens  is  a  fmall  tender  plant.  The 
leaves  are  very  narrow.  The  flowers  have  four- 
leaved  cups,  exceeding  narrow  footftalks,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds  ftanding  erecft. 

I 


6.  Canada  Smooth-leaved  Bidens.  The  ftalk  is 
upright,  firm,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated,  and  compofed  of  three  or  five  fmooth, 
ftriated,  lerrated  lobes.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
have  very  leafy  cups,  and  are  fucceeded  by  erect 
diftant  feeds. 

7.  American  Hairy  Bidens.  This  plant  hath 
ajointed,  barbated  ftalk.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
broad,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  conical 
form  in  the  difk ;  they  have  Ample  cups,  and 
the  feeds  thatfucceed  them  naturally  diverge  from 
each  other. 

8.  Bipinnated  Bidens.  There  are  feveral  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  fpecies.  The  leaves  of  fome  are 
doubly  pinnated,  and  thofe  of  others  cut  into  a 
greater  multitude  of  narrow  fegments.  The 
flowers  are  connivent,  and  very  often  deftitute  of 
that  great  ornament  the  rays.  The  feeds  are  very 
long,  and  diverge  from  each  other.  . 

9.  Snowy-flowered  Bidens.  This  hath  an  up¬ 
right,  branching  ftalk,  which  will  rife  to  a  yard 
high.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oval  triangular  figure 
ferrated,  pointed,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on 
flender  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fnowy- 
white  colour;  they  are  formed  into  globular  heads 
growing  on  long  flender  footftalks,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmooth  feeds.  \ 

10.  /Bullated  American  Bidens.  This  plant 
rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk,  that  fends  forth  many 
fide-branches  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet 
The  lower  leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  thick* 
bullated,  hairy,  ferrated,  and  grow  oppofite  bv 
pairs  at  the  joints  ;  but  thofe  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  plant  are  trifoliate,  the  middle  lobe  bein.o- 
very  large,  and  the  two  fide  ones  very  final? 
The  flowers  grow  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  on  very  Ihort  footftalks ;  they  °are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  are  very  fmall,  will  be  in  blow  in 
July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  September. 

The  propagation  of  the  firft  three  fpecies  is 
never  attempted  in  gardens ;  that  of  the  others 
is  belt  effected  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  moderate 
hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  come 
tip,  they  muft  have  as  much  air  as  pefiible  and 
frequent  waterings  ;  and  here  they  may  remain 
unti  they  are  planted  out  for  good.  A  moift  day 
in  May,  when  all  danger  from  bad  weather  is  over 
mould  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  The  plants 
fhould  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each 
root ;  if  the  weather  proves  hot  they  fhoulrl  K » 
fhaded  at  firft,  and  afterwards  they  will  rill  f  C 
no  further  trouble.  In  July  or  A  uguit  they  will 
flowei,  and  many  of  them  will  icatter  their  li-eds 
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which  will  come  up,  and  become  good  plants 
the  fpring  following. 

Titles.  i.  The  Trifid  Water  Hemp  Agrimony  is 
VtifWV"-  titled,  Bidens  feliis  trifidis,  calycibus  fubjoliofis, 
ylf  feminibus  ereblis.  In  the  Hortus  Clifford,  it  is 

termed,  Bidens  corona  feminum  retrorfum  aculeata , 
feminibus  erebiis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Bidens  foliis 
triparlito-divifis  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cannabina  aqua¬ 
tion  folio  tripartitim  divifo  ;  and  Dodonaeus,  He- 
patorium  aquatile.  It  grows  naturally  in  watery 
places  in  mold  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  Whole-leaved  Water  Agrimony  is,  Bidens 
foliis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibits ,  floribus  cernnis , 
feminibus  ereblis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Canna- 
bina  aquation ,  folio  non  divifo  ;  and  TabernGemon- 
tanus,  Eupatorium  cannabimm  chryfanthemum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  ditches  and  pools  in  moft  parts 
of  Europe. 

3.  The  Lead:  Water  Hemp  Agrimony  is, 
Bidens  foliis  lanceolatis  fejflibus  floribus  feminibufque 
ereblis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Verbefina  minima.  It 
grows  naturally  in  ponds  in  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

*■  4*  Indian  Bidens  is,  Bidens  foliis  oblongis  inte- 

„  ~  gerrimis ,  caule  dicbotomo,  floribus  folitariis  fejfllibus. 

Dillenius  calls  it,  Bidens  nodiflora ,  brunella  folio. 
It  grows  naturally  in  India. 
l  5*  *“aPe  Bidens  is,  Bidens  foliis  linear ibus,  pe- 
'  dunculis  capillaribus ,  calycibus  fubtetraphyllis ,  femi¬ 
nibus  erebtis  quints.  It  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

rJdyrrflj)6^  6.  Canada  Smooth-leaved  Bidens  is,  Bidens  fo- 
'liis  pinnatis  ferratis  line  at  is  glabr  is,  feminibus  erebiis , 
calycibus  foliofis ,  caule  lavi.  Tournefort  calls  it, 
Bidens  Canadenfis  latifolia ,  flore  luteo  •,  Morifon, 
Chryfanthemum  cannabinum  bidens  Virginianum , 
caule  ere  bio  fir  mo  fubrubente .  It  grows  naturally 
in  North  America. 

^  7.  American  Hairy  Bidens  is,  Bidens  foliis  pin¬ 

natis  fubpilofis ,  caulis  geniculis  barbatis  calycibus , 
involucro  fmplici ,  feminibus  divergentibus.  In  the 
Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Bidens  corona  femi¬ 
num  retrorfum  aculeata ,  feminibus  undique  patenti- 
bus.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Bidens  latifolia  hirfuticr , 
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femine  aUguffiore  radiato:  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 

8.  Bipinnated  Bidens  is,  Bidens  foliis  bipinhatis 
incifis,  calycibus  involucr a tts ,  corcllis  femrradiatis ,  - 
f  minibus  divergentibus.  Herman  calls  it,  Chryfan¬ 
themum  aqua ti cum ,  foliis  multifldis  cicutte  nonnihil 
fimilibm ,  Virginianum  ;  Mori  Ion,  Chryfanthemum 
cannabinum  bid.  ns  Virginianum ,  ci  cut  arias  foliis , 
flofeulis  connivcmibns.  It  grows  naturally  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

9.  Snowy- flowered  Bidens  is,  Bidens  foliis  fm-  . 

plicibus  fubhaftatis  ferratis  petiolatis ,  floribus  globe - 

fls s  pedunculis  elongatis ,  feminibus  lavibus  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Bidens  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  pe¬ 
tiolatis  ,  floribus  globofis,  pedunculis  fihformibxs  ; 

Vaillant,  Ceratccephalus  foliis  cordatis ,  f.  trianguld- 
ribus ,  flore  albo  *,  and  Dillenius,  Bidens  fcabra, 
fore  niveo,  folio  trilob  at  0  ;  aifo,  Bidens  fcabra,  flore 
niveo ,  folio  pandurtformi.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Carolina. 

10.  Bullated  American  Bidens  is,  Bidens  feliis  . 

ovatis  ferratis:  inferioribus  oppofitis ,  fuperioribus 

teriiatis :  intermedia  majore.  It  grows  naturally 
in  America. 

Bidens  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefm  Poly-  Ckfs 
gamia  ALqualis ;  and  the  characters  are,  and^oidcr 

1.  Calyx  is  ere£t,  and  compofed  of  feveral  L5nn^an 

oblong,  caniculate,  concave  leaves,  that  are  often  fynem? 
equal.  ,  The  cha* 

2.  Corolla  is  uniform  and  compound.  The  Iafters- 
florets  are  funnel-fhaped,  ered,  tubulous,  and 

cut  at  the  top  into  five  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  very  fhort  capillary  fila¬ 
ments,  with  a  cylindrical  tubulous  anthera. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
a  Ample  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  two 
oblong  reflexed  ftrgmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  angular, 
obtufe,  and  have  each  two  or  more  oblong,  ered, 
acute,  fcabrous,  or  prickly  kind  of  briftles,  that 
faften  to  whatever  comes  near  them. 

The  receptacle  is  paleaceous  and  plane. 
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BISCUTELLA ,  BUCKLER  MUSTARD. 


THERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
which,  though  plants  of  no  great  beauty, 
are  eafy  of  culture,  make  variety  in  a  colledion, 
and  as  fuch  may  claim  a  place  with  other  hardy 
Annuals.  They  are  called, 

1.  Auriculated  Bifcutella. 

2.  Didymous  Bifcutella. 

nuiau.  1.  The  Auriculated  Bifcutella  rifes  with  a  hairy 
fated  Bif-  branching  ftalk  to  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two 
cutella  feet  high.  The  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
defcribed.  plant  are  0f  an  oblong  figure,  broad,  and  obtufe  ; 
thofe  on  the  higher  part  are  narrower ;  they 
grow  fingly  at  the  joints,  and  are  a  little  indented. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  loofe  pa¬ 
nicles.  Each  is  compofed  of  four  obtufe,  fpread- 
ing,  yellow  petals,  placed  crofs-ways.  They  will 


Species. 
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be  in  blow  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  narrow  „  . 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  clofer  together.  arie 

2.  Didymous  Bifcutella.  This  plant  will  grow  Didymous 
to  about  the  fame  height  with  the  former.  The  Bifcutella 
radical  leaves  are  very  hairy,  long,  narrow,  in-  deferibed. 
dented,  and  much  refemble  thofe  of  Hawkweed. 

The  ftalk  is  deftitute  of  leaves,  and  divides  into 
feveral  fmall  branches,  each  of  which  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  panicle  of  yellow  flowers.  Each  flower 
is  compofed  of  four  yellow  petals,  placed  crofs- 
ways  ;  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  double  roundifh 
pod,  containing  the  feeds. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fort.  Varieties. 
The  flowers  of  one  terminate  the  {talks  in  dole 

fpikes  j 
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ipikes  ;  thole  of  another  are  formed  into  clufters. 
They  flower  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  September, 

Culture.  1  hefe  forts  are  all  eafily  propagated  by  flowing 
of  the  feeds  in  the  autumn  or  fpring.  The  beft 
time  is  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  : 

I  he  plants  will  then  come  up  before  winter,  and 
will  hold  out  againlt  our  fevered  weather  ;  and 
plants  thus  forwarded  by  early  fowing,  will 
flower  proportionally  earlier  the  dimmer  following. 
The  fpring,  however,  is  a  good  feafori  to  fow 
thefe  feeds.  Any  bed  of  common  mould  will  do 
for  them  ;  and  though  they  will  be  later  than 
thofe  fowed  in  the  autumn,  they  will  neverthe: 
lefs  be  early  enough  to  flower  and  perfedt  theiir 
feeds  by  October.  * 

After  the  plants  come  up,  nothing  more  need 
be  done  than  to  thin  them  to  proper  didances  ; 
and  When  they  have  once  flowered  they  will  fcattef 
their  feeds,  and  Of  themfelves  raife  plenty  of 
plants  for  a  fucceffion. 

Titles.  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Bifcutella  calycibus 
a  '  "  nkftario  utrinque  gibbis ,  filiculis  in  flylum  coeunti- 
^uS’  ^afpar  Bauhine  Calls  it,  j Vhlafpidium  bif- 
cutaturft  villofum ,  fiore  calcari  donato ;  Columna, 
Leucojum  montanum ,  fiore  pedato  ;  and  Barrelier, 
Jon  Dr  aba  alyjfoides  luted  angufiifolia .  It  grows 
naturally  in  France  and  Italy. 


2.  The  fecond  fort  is  titled,  Bifcutella 
crbiculato-didymis  a  Jlylo  divergenltbus.  Calpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  tblafpi  bifcutatum  afperum  btera- 
cifolium  majus ;  Clufius,  Tblafpi clypeatum  ;  and 
Columna,  Jon  Vraba  alyjfoides  Aputa  fptca  a. 
grows  naturally  on  hilly  grounds  in  opain,  a  y, 
and  Germany. 

,  Bifcutella  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  f  ctradynama 
Siliculofa  ;  and  the  characters  are,  in  the 

c  c  Linnsean 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  or  rour  syftem. 
Oval,  pointed,  coloured,  deciduous  leaves.  Thecha- 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  four  oblong,  obtufe,  ra  ers» 
patent  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  filaments  the  length  or 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  of  which  the  two  oppofite 
ones  are  fliorter  than  the  other.  The  antheias  are 

Ample.  ,  .  , 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  orbiculated,  com- 

prefted,  emarginated  germen,  a  Ample  perma¬ 
nent  ftyle,  and  ah  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Per icar pium  is  an  ereCt,  comprefied, 

plane,  femibifid  pod  ot  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  roundiAi, 
comprefied,  and  lodged  in  the  middle  of  each 
cell. 


chap.  li. 
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THERE  is  no  Englifh  name  to  this  genus, 
and  it  admits  of  one  fpecies.  Amply  called, 
Biferrula. 

The  plant  The  ftalks  are  numerous*  angular,  (lender, 
defcribed.  branchingj  and  trail  0n  the  ground.  The  leaves 

are  pinnated,  being  compofed  of  a  number  of 
heart-fhaped  lobes,  placed  oppofite  on  the  mid¬ 
rib*  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  near  the  ends,  on  long  footftalks; 
they  are  An  all,  reddifh,  and  of  the  butterAy  kind. 
They  will  be  in  blow  in  June  or  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large,  plane,  narrow  pods,  contain¬ 
ing  ripe  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  in  the  autumn.  . 
Culture.  The  propagation  of  this  fpecies  is  by  fowing 
the  feeds  where  they  are  to  remain*  either  in 
the  autumn  or  fpring;  though  the  autumn  .is 
the  more  eligible  fealon,  not  only  as  they  will 
flower  earlier  the  fummer  following,  bUtasthey 
will  be  furer  of  perfecting  their  feeds,  which  they 
do  not  always  from  the  fpring-fown  plants. 

Some,  however,  may  be  lowed  at  both  fea- 
fons,  and  the  fliew  of  flowers  will  be  continued 
longer ;  but  it  is  from  the  firft- blown  forts  that 
the  feeds  muft  be  collected  for  a  fucceflion. 

Where  they  come  up  too  dole,  they  muft  be 
thinned  to  proper  diftances,  kept  clean  from 
weeds;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  re¬ 
quire. 


The  riarrie  of  this  genus  is,  Biferrula.  Mo-  Tides, 
rifon  calls  it,  Afiragalus  purpureus  annuus  pere - 
grinus  filiquis  utrinque  ferr<e  Jimilis ;  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine,  Securidaca  filiquis  pldnis  utrinque  dentatis  ; 
and  Clufius,  Securidaca  peregrina *  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  France. 

Biferrula  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelphia  clafs 
Decandria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

i*  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubulous,  ereCt  in.  lbe 
perianthium,  divided  at  the  top  into  ftve  equal  ^ 
fubulated  parts,  the  two  upper  being  at  a  greater  The^  ha- 
diftance.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous.  The  vexillum 
is  large,  rifing,  roundifh,  and  reflexed  at  the  fides. 

The  alas  are  oval,  oblong,  free,  and  fhorter  than 
the  vexillum.  The  carina  is  obtufe,  bending  up¬ 
wards,  and  of  the  fame  length  as  the  wings. 

3.  Stamina  are  diadelphous,  and  inclofed  in 
the  carina ;  nine  of  them  are  joined  together, 
the  other  ftands  Angle,  and  their  ends  point  up¬ 
ward.  The  antherse  are  very  fmall. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong,  compref- 
fed  germen,  a  fubulated  rifing  ftyle,  and  a  Ample 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericardium  is  a  large,  narrow,  plane  pod 
of  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  reniforme, 
and  comprefied. 
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B  L  ITU  Mt  STRAWBERRY  SPINACH. 


THERE  are  only  two  real  fpecies  of  the 
Blitum,  which  are  more  refpe&ed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fruit  than  flowers.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  Strawberries,  Mulberries,  or 
the  like,  and  therefore  have  a  Angular  effect 
among  Annuals.  Thefe  are  ufually  called, 

Species.  i.  Strawberry-fruited  Blitum ,  or  Strawberry 

Spinach.  . 

2.  Mulberry-fruited  Blitum ,  or  Mulberry  Spi¬ 
nach. 

Straw-*  i.  The  Strawberry  Spinach  rifes,  as  may  be 
berry  imagined,  in  the  manner  of  our  garden  Spinach  . 
Spinach  jt  wjq  ow  t0  ab0ut  the  fame  height,  and  the 
defcribed.  ftalks  and  leaves  have  the  fame  figure  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  {talks,  and  all  along 
the  upper-part  of  the  flalk  they  grow  in  fmall 
heads  at  every  joint  •,  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
the  fruit,  which  conftitutes  the  greatefl.  value  of 
this  plant.  It  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  an  d  of 
the  Aze  and  appearance  of  a  Strawberry.  It  is 
very  full  of  a  purple  juice,  which  flams,  on  being 
bruifed,  to  a  deep  purple. 

Variety.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  of  taller 
growth,  which  ufually  retains  its  difference  from 
feeds  :  It  will  rife  to  about  a  yard  in  height,  and 
the  leaves  are  indented  \  but  the  berries  being 
fmaller  than  the  preceding  fort,  makes  it  lefs 
valuable. 

Mulberry  2.  Mulberry  Spinach.  This  is  a  fmall-growing 
Spinach  piant?  feldom  rifing  to  above  a  foot  in  height, 
defcribed.  ^  are  fmaller  than  the  preceding  fort, 

fhaped  like  thofe  of  Spinach,  and  the  whole 
plant  has  the  appearance  of  that  efculent.  The 
flowers  are  produced  almoft  the  whole  length  of 
the  (talk  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall 
heads,  and  the  fruit  is  fuppofed  by  many  to 
referable  that  of  the  Mulberry-tree. 

Culture.  The  culture  of  thefe  plants  is  very  eafy.  Sow 
them  in  the  fpring,  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fttua- 
tion  ;  they  will  readily  come  up,  and  afterwards 
want  no  more  care  than  thinning  and  keeping 


them  clean  from  weeds  until  they  begin  to  fhew 
their  fruit.  They  fhould  be  thinned  to  half  a 
foot  or  more  diflance  from  each  other  ;  and  when 
the  fruit  begins  to  fhew  itielf,  each  ftem  ihould 
be  fupported  by  a  fmall  ftick,  to  prevent  the 
branches  falling  to  the  ground.  In  July  or  Au- 
guft  they  will  be  in  their  full  glory,  and  after¬ 
wards  ftied  their  feeds,  come  up  in  plenty,  and 
require  no  more  trouble  than  thinning,  &c.  as 
before. 

Thefe  plants  bear  tranfplanting  very  well  •,  but 
this  fhould  be  always  done  before  the  fiower-ftems 
advance  *  fo  that  where  they  comeup  too  thick, 
they  may  be  given  away,  or  fet  in  pots  to  adorn 
court-yards,  or  the  like. 

1.  Strawberry  Spinach  is  titled,  Blitum  capi- 

tellis  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Ray  calls  it,  Atriplex  Titles^ 
baccifera.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal, 

and  many  parts  of  Europe.  L  ** 

2.  Mulberry  Spinach  is  titled,  Blitum  capitellis  Viat 
fparjis  later  alibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Atri¬ 
plex- fy  foe  ftris,  mori  fruftu.  It  grows  naturally 

in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Blitum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monandria 
Bigynia  •,  and  the  chara&ers  are,  an 

1.  Calyx  is  a  tripartite,  patent,  permanent  in  the 
perianthium.  The  fegments  are  oval,  and  of 

equal  Aze,  and  two  of  them  gape  more  rphe  cha_ 
than  the  other.  raders. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3 .  Stamen  is  a  fmall,  ereft,  fecaceous  Ala- 
ment,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  placed  within 
the  intermediate  fegment,  with  a  didymous  an- 
thera. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  pointed  ger- 
men,  and  two  ereeft  gaping  ftyles  the  length  of 
the  (lamina,  with  Ample  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  very  fmall,  oval,  com- 
preffed  capfule. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  round,  com- 
prefled,  and  of  the  Aze  of  the  capfule. 
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THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 
i.  The  Common  Borage. 

2.  Indian  Borage. 

3.  African  Borage. 

1*  The  firft  is  the  Common  Borage,  with  a 
broad  rough  leaf,  and  a  blue  flower,  and  which  is 
feldom  propagated  in  our  gardens  except  for  its 
ufe  in  cool  tankards,  and  for  the  fake  alfo  of  the 
flowers,  when  they  are  to  be  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers,  another  with  red,  and  a  third  with  va¬ 
riegated  leaves,  all  of  which  flower  the  whole 
fummer,  when  they  have  got  footing  in  a  garden  ; 
for  having  once  obtained  a  few  plants,  they  will 
flower  and  fcatter  their  feeds,  which  will  come 
up  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  will  be  as  difficult 
to  extirpate  as  weeds. 

2.  Indian  Borage  rifes  with  a  rough  ftalk  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot.  The  leaves  grow 
oppofite  by  pairs,  are  very  rough,  and  embrace 
the  ftalk  with  their  bafe:  They  are  thoderately 
broad,  but  the  calycinal  leaves  are  narrow  and 
lpear-fhaped.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale-yellow 
colour  ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

3.  African  Borage.  This  plant  alfo  hath  a 
rough  ftalk,  growing  to  about  a  foot  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  very  rough,  and  grow  oppofite 
on  the  branches  on  very  fhort  footftalks.  Thofe 
belonging  to  the  calyx  are  oval,  (harp-pointed, 
and  eredt.  The  flowers  are  white ;  they  come 
out  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 


In  order  to  have  thefe  plants  flowef  early,  the  Culture 
belt  way  will  be  to  fow  the  feeds  in  the  autumn, 
in  a  warm  well-lheltered  place ;  the  plants  will 
then  readily  come  up,  ftand  the  winter,  and  will 
flower  in  June  and  July;  whereas  if  the  flowing 
is  deferred  until  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  often 
not  be  in  blow  before  Auguft ;  fo  that  unlefs 
the  autumn  proves  favourable,  they  will  be  too 
late  to  ripen  their  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  do  not  bear  removing  well,  on 
which  account  the  feeds  fhould  always  be  fown 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  The  fituation 
fhould  be  naturally  warm  i  If  they  are  fown  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  foil  be  light  and  fandy,  it 
will  be  fo  much  the  better.  > 

1.  The  Common  Borage  is  titled,  Borago  foliis 
omnibus  alternis ,  calycibus  patentibus.  In  the  Hor- 
tus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Borago  calycibus  patenti- 
bus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Bugloffum  latifolium 
borago  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Borago  fioribus  earn- 
his.  It  grows  naturally  in  England,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Indian  Borage  is,  Borago  foliis  ramijicationum  Jnbicec. 
oppofitis  amplexicaulibus ,  calycinis  foliolis  fagittatis. 

In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Borago  caly- 
cinis  foliis  fagittatis  ereblis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  An- 
chufa  degeneris  facie ,  India  orientalis  herba ,  qua- 
dri-capfularis.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

3.  African  Borage  is,  Borago  foliis  ramification 
num  oppofitis  petiolatis ,  calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  acutis  - 
credi is.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Cynegloffum  boraginis 
folio  et  facie ,  AEthiopicum.  It  grows  naturally  in 
-Ethiopia. 


CHAP.  LIV. 


BRASSIC  A,  CABBAGE. 


THERE  are  a  few  fpecies  of  the  Cabbage 
that  are  preferved  as  curiofities  in  fome 
gardens,  viz. 

1.  The  Oriental  Cabbage. 

Species.  2<  ^he  Yellow  Perfoliate  Cabbage. 

3.  The  China  Spear-leaved  Cabbage. 

4.  The  Oval- leaved  China  Cabbage. 

Defer-  5.  The  Turnep  Cabbage. 

tion  of*  1.  The  Oriental  Cabbage  rifes  with  a  branch- 
Oriental,  jng,  brittle  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and 
quite  furround  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  are  white,  will  be  in  blow  in  June,  and 


are  fucceeded  by  quadrangular  pods,  containing 
ripe  feeds,  in  Auguft. 

2.  The  Yellow  Perfoliate  Cabbage  hath  a 
flender,  fmooth,  branching  ftalk  of  lower  growth  Yellow 
than  the  former.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped.  Perfoliate 
and  the  ftalk  appears  as  if  thruft  through  them 

near  the  bafe.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  will  be 

in  blow  in  June,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Au¬ 
guft.  ^ 

3.  The  China  Spear-leaved  Cabbage  will  grow  and 
to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-  China 
fhaped,  oval,  fmooth,  undivided,  and  have  their  Spear* 
edges  indented.  The  flowers  are  produced,  like 

thole 
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thofe  of  the  Cole-wort,  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

4.  The  Oval -leaved  China  Cabbage.  This 
plant  branches  like  the  Cole  wort.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  and  nearly  entire  •,  but  the  floral  leaves 
are  fpedr  -  fhaped,  and  embrace  the  flalk  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  in  June  like 
feme  of  the  Cole-worts,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in 
Auguft. 

5.  The  Turnep  Cabbage  is  reckoned  a  cu^ 
riofity  by  thoie  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it, 
the  bottom  part  of  it  rcfembling  a  large  turnep, 
and  the  top  a  cabbage  or  cole-wort.  But  as  this 
is  now  grown  pretty  common,  is  a  variety  of 
the  Common  Cabbage  only,  and  cultivated  for 
the  ufe  of  the  table,  a  further  account  fhall  be 
given  of  it  among  the  Cabbages,  where  the  reader 
will  find.it  treated  of  as  an  efculent. 

The  feeds  of  the  firft  two  fpecies  ftiould  be 
fowfi  in  March,  very  thinly,  on  a  bed  of  any 
common  garden-mould  made  fine.  Juft  raking 
them  in  wiil  be  fufficient ;  and  where  they  come 
up  too  dole,  they  mult  be  thinned  to  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  diftance.  They  will  theft  flower 
ftrong  in  June,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  Au¬ 
guft. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  and  fourth  fpecies 
fhould  be  fown  in  like  manner  in  the  autumn  as 
foon  as  they  are  ripe.  They  will  readily  come 
up,  but  ftiould  not  be  tranfplanted  ;  fo  that  it 
will  be  proper  to  thin  then!  to  about  two  feet 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  they  will  then 
Bower  ftrong  in  June,  and  perfed  their  feeds  in 
Auguft. 

After  having  once  obtained  all  thefe  fpecies, 
they  will  fcatter  their  feeds,  and  keep  up  the 
fucceftion  themfelves,  without  giving  you  any 
trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thinning  them  where  they  appear  too  clofe. 

The  feeds  of  the  Turnep  Cabbage  ftiould  be 
ibwn  in  Auguft  •,  and  when  the  plants  have  got 
about  five  or  fix  leaves*  they  fhould  be  pricked 
out  in  another  bed  at  about  four  inches  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  in  October  or  November 
fhould  be  fet  out  for  good.  In  the  fpring,  the 
(talk  immediately  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground  will  begin  to  fwell,  and  in  a  very  little 
time  will  affume  the  appearance  of  a  turnep, 
which  will  continue  to  grow  larger  and  larger  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fummer *  all  which  time  the 
cabbage- leaves  being  at  the  top,  it  ha*  a  very  lin¬ 
gular  look.  In  winter  the  globular  part  becomes 


fit  for  eating  *,  and  in  fpring  the  ftalks  advance  fo! 
flowering,  like  others  of  the  Cabbage  fpecies. 

1.  The  Oriental  Cabbage  is  titled,  Brajfica  Titles. 
foliis  cordatis  amplexicaulibus  glabris ,  radicahbuS 
fcabris  integerrimis>  filiquis  tetragoHis.  Clufius  u  .  . 
calls  it,  Brajfica  campeftris  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine*  * 

Brajfica  campeftris  perfolnita^  flore  albo ;  T ourne- 

forr,  Brajfica  Orientals  perfoliata ,  flore  albo ,  fili- 
qud  quadrangula.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  fc'.aft ; 
alfo  about  Montpelier  in  France,  and  in  feme 
parts  of  England. 

2.  Yellow  Perfoliate  Cabbage  is*  Brajjica  ra -  CarrriJp&d- 
dice  caulequc  tenui ,  foliis  canlinis  unijormibus  cor- 

datis  fejjilibus.  Loefel  calls  it,  Brajfica  cam¬ 
peftris  perfoliata ,  flore  luteo.  It  grows  naturally 
in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  P 

3.  China  Spear-leaved  Cabbage  is  titled,  Braf- 
fua  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  glabris  indivifis  dentatiS. 

It  grows  naturally  in  China.  .  » . 

4.  China  Oval-leaVed  Cabbage  is  titled,  Braf -  • 

flea  foliis  ov ahbus  jubintegerrimis ,  floralibus  am-  ^ 

plexicaulibus  lanceolatis ,  calycibm  ungue  petalorum 
longioribus.  It  is  a  native  of  China. 

5.  The  Turnep  Cabbage  being  a  variety  of  O&JtiLteA'- , 
the  Common  Cabbage,  its  title  is,  Brajfica  ra- 

dice  caulefcente  tereti  carnofd.  Cammerarius  calls 
it,  Caulo-rapum  ;  John  Bauhine,  Brajfica  caulo- 
rapa .  It  is  a  native  of  England. 

Brajfica  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  'Tetradynamia  Clafs  and 
Siliquoja  *  and  the  characters  are,  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  four 
fpear  -  fhaped,  narrow,  concave,  ereft,  parallel,  fyftem. 


deciduous  leaves. 


The  cha- 


2.  Corolla  confifts  of  four  petals  placed  rafters, 
crofs-ways.  Thefe  petals  are  nearly  oval,  plane, 
patent,  and  entire. 

There  are  four  oval,  neftarious  glands,  one 
of  which  is  placed  between  each  of  the  fhort 
ftamina  and  the  piftil,  and  one  on  the  outer  fide 
of  each  of  the  longer  ftamina  and  the  calyx. 

3.  StamIna  are  fix  fubulated,  ere<ft  filaments* 
the  two  oppofite  ones  of  which  are  of  the  length, 
of  the  calyx,  and  the  other  four  are  a  little 
longer.  Their  antheras  are  ereeft  and  pointed. 

4.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  a  taper  germen  the 
length  of  the  ftamina*  a  very  fhort  ftyle  the 
thicknefs  of  the  germen,  and  a  capitated  entire 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  long,  taper,  deprefled 
pod,  formed  of  two  valves,  and  containing  two 
cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  round. 
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*  1  'HIS  genus  comprehends  many  fhort-lived 
fpecies  of  the  grafs-kind,  called, 

1.  Oat-Grafs,  or  Corn  Brome-Grafs. 

2.  Field  Brome-Grafs. 

3.  Soft  Brome-Grafs. 

4.  Barren  Brome-Grafs,  or  Wild  Oats,: 

5.  Wall  Wild  Oats. 

6.  Greater  Barren  Brome-Grafs,  or  Wild  Oats. 


7.  Red  Brome-Grafs. 

8.  Racemofe  Brome-Grafs. 

Thefe  are  all  very  infigmficant  graffes,  moft 
of  them  going  by  the  names  of  Wild  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ren  Oats,  Wood  Oats,  Hedge  Oats,  and  the  like. 
Many  of  them  are  too  common  in  cultivated 
fields,  rifing  among  grain  of  all  forts ;  whilft 
others  are  found  under  hedges,  in  woods,  &c. 

and 
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and  no  inconfiderable  iliare  occupy  the  tops  of 
old  buildings,  walls,  &c.  They  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  here  as  cultivated  plants,  but  with  a  defign 
only  to  introduce  the  titles,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of 
thole  who  would  chufe  to  know  the  true  names 
of  thefe  Brome-grafies,  which  are  as  follow  : 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Bromus  ‘paniculd 
nutante,  Jpiculis  ovato-oblongis.  In  the  Flora  Lapp. 
it  is  termed,  Bromus  culmo  paniculato ,  fpicis  com- 
prejfis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Fejluca  graminea, 
jaba  effufd  ;  alfo,  Fcjluca  graminea  nemoralis  lati- 
folia  mollis  ;  Rudbeck,  Fejluca  avenacea  Berths 
elatior  circa  Upfaliam ;  Ray,  Gramen  avenaceum 
Dumetorum  paniculd  Jparfd  ;  Morifon,  Gramen 
avenaceum  Dumetorum  paniculatum  majus  hirfutum. 
It  grows  common  in  England,  and  molt  parts  of 
Europe. 

2.  Field  Brome-Grafs  is,  Bromus  paniculd  pa¬ 
tent  e,  fpiculis  ovatis ,  arijlis  retlis.  Van  Royen 
calls  it,  Fefiuca  culmo  . panicu'ato ,  fpicis  compreffo- 
ovatis  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Fejluca  graminea ,  glumis 
hirfutis  and  Morifon,  Gramen  avenaceum  J'egetale 
majus ,  glumd  turgidiore.  In  the  former  edition  of 
the  Species  Plantarum  this  fpecies  is  titled,  Bromus 
paniculd  ereftd  coarflatd.  It  grows  naturally  in 
England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Soft  Brome-Grafs  is,  Bromus  paniculd  ere 5H- 
ufcula ,  fpicis  ovatis ,  ariflis  reflis,  foliis  mollijfime 
villojis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Gramen  avenaceum , 
locujtis  villojis  angujlis  candicantibus  &  at  if  at  is  ; 
Morifon,  Gramen  avenaceum  pratenfe ,  paniculd 
fquamatd  et  villofd  \  and  Ray,  Fejluca  avenacea 
hirfuta ,  paniculis  minus  Jparfis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  dry  places  in  moft  of  the  fouthern  parts  oi 
Europe. 


4.  Barren  Brome-Grafs,  or  Wild  Oars,  is, 
Bromus  paniculd  patuld ,  fpicis  oblongis  dijtichts, 
glumis  fubulato-arijlatis .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 
Fefiuca  avenacea  Jlerilis  elatior  ;  and  Iournefort, 
Gramen  avenaceum ,  paniculd  fparfa ,  locufis  ma- 
joribus  &  arijlatis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
woods,  hedges,  by  the  borders  of  fields  .and^ 
way  -  fides  in  England,  and  moft  countries  oi 
Europe. 

5.  Wall  Oats  is,  Bromus  paniculd  nut  ante,  fpicu¬ 
lis  linearibus.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Gramen  muro - 
rum ,  fpicis  pendulis  angufioribus  ;  Ray,^  Fefiuca 
avenacea  Jlerilis ,  fpicis  ere  ft  is  ;  and  Morilon,  Fej- 
tuca  avenacea  fferilis ,  pedicellis  brevioribus  et  Jpicis 
ereflis.  It  grows  naturally  on  walls  and  in  diy 
places  in  England,  and  moft  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

6.  Greater  Barren  Brome-Grafs  is,  Bromus  pa¬ 
niculd  patulo-erefld ,  fpiculis  linearibus :  inter  meat  is 
geminis ,  pedicellis  incrajfatis.  Barrelier  calls  it, 
Bromus  fterilis,  erefid paniculd,  major  ;  and  Scheuch- 
zer,  Gramen  bromoides  pumilum ,  locujlis  er edits  ma- 
joribus  arijlatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  England, 
and  the  South  of  Europe. 

7.  Red  Brome-Grafs  is,  Bromus  panicula  fafei- 
culatd ,  fpiculis  fubfeffilibus  villojis ,  arijlis  erectis. 
John  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gramen  paniculd  molli  ru- 
bente.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

8.  Racemofe  Brome-Grafs  is,  Bromus  racemo 
ftmplicijfmo ,  pedunculis  uni f  oris,  fioribus  fubfexfions 
lavibus  arijlatis.  Ray  calls  it,  Fejluca  avenacea 
fpicis  firigoftoribus  e  glumis  glabris  compaflis.  It  is 
a  native  of  England. 
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Browallia 


and 

Browallia 
of  Peru. 


There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
both  of  which  are  Annuals.  They  are 

called, 

1.  Panama  Browallia. 

2.  Browallia  of  Peru. 

1*  The  Panama  Browallia  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right,  branching  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about 
two  feet.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear  -  fhaped, 
pointed,  and  placed  with  footftalks  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  grow  fingly  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  long  footftalks  :  It  is  a 
finale,  funnel-fhaped  petal,  irregularly  divided 
at  the  top,  and  of  various  colours,  being  fome- 
times  blue,  purple,  or  red,  and  fometimes  tints 
of  all  thefe  colours  will  at  once,  difplay  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  flower.  It  Howers  the  latter 
end  of  the  fummer,  and  very  rarely  brings  its 
feeds  to  perfeftion  in.  our  gardens. 

2  Browallia  of  Peru.  1  his  fpecies  hath  a 
thick,  large,  rigid,  branching  ftalk  that  will 
grow  to  be  a  vard  or  four  feet  high.  1  he 
leaves  are  oval,  ‘  fpear-  lb  aped,  and  placed  on 
footftalks  on  the  branches.  1  he  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  fometimes 
each  fupports  one  flower  only,  though  at  other, 


times  five  or  fix  flowers  will  grow  together  on 
the  fame  footftalk  :  They  are  of  a  deep  -  blue 
or  violet  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  Auguft  or 
September,  and  but  very  rarely  ripen  their  feeds 
with  us. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  Method 
in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  immediately  plunging  of  propa- 
them  into  a  moderate  hot- bed.  When  they  come  gati^n. 
up,  you  muft  give  them  as  much  air  as  poffible, 
and  frequently  fprinkle  them  with  water.  W  hen 
the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches  hio-fi, 
each  muft  have  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  which 
muft  be  again  plunged  into  a  fecond  hot-bed. 

At  this  time  they  muft  be  watered  and  (haded 
until  they  have  taken  root;  and  the  watering 
muft  be  conftantly  repeated  as  you  find  occafion! 

When  the  heat  of  this  fecond  hot-bed  abates,  a 
third  muft  be  provided;  and  at  your  removing 
them  into  this,  give  them  a  plentiful  watering 
and  always  fliade  the  glafles  in  the  middle  5f 
the  day.  Water  them  frequently,  rail'e  the  piaffes 
conftantly,  and  daily  harden  them  more  and 
more  to  endure  the  open  air.  In  June  they 
may  be  fet  abroad,  turning  the  mould  out  of 
the  pots  with  the  roots  into  the  places  where 

they 
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they  are  defigned  to  flower  *,  and  if  thefe  rules 
have  been  duly  obferved,  you  may  expeCt  them 
to  (hew  their  bloom  in  July.  They  will  often 
continue  dowering  until  October.  Sometimes 
they  will  perfeCt  their  feeds  when  planted  abroad  ; 
but  as  in  general  they  feldom  flower  before  the 
end  of  Auguft,  arid  the  feeds  rarely  ripen  in 
the  open  air,  the  belt  way  will  be  to  remove  a 
few  plants  of  each  ipecies  into  the  ftove,  where 
you  will  be  pretty  lure  of  obtaining  good  feeds 
for  a  lucceflion. 

Title*.  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  BrowalHa  pedun- 

nt  .  o  culis  unifioris.  it  grows  naturally  in  Panama. 

2*  The  fecond  Ipecies  is  tided,  Browallia  pe- 
~C0  L  ^unculis  unifioris  mult  for  if que.  It  grows  naturally 
Peru. 

Clafs  Browallia  is  of  the  clafs  and  older  Didynamia 

and  order  Angiofpermia  *,  and  the  charadeis  are, 

in  the  2  Calyx  is  a  fhort,  monophyllous,  tubulous, 

Mem*”  Permanent  perianthium,  indented  in  five  unequal 

The  cna-  parts  at  the  top* 

rafters. 

2.  Corolla  is  a  Angle,  infundibuliforme  pe¬ 
tal.  The  tube  is  cylindrical,  and  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx.  The  limb  is  plane,  and  divided 
into  fiv'e  rouiidifh,  emarginated  fegments,  the 
upper  of  which  is  larger  than  the  other  four* 
which  are  equal. 

3.  Stamina.  There  are  four  filaments  in 
the  mouth  of  the  flower :  The  two  upper  ones 
are  very  fhort ;  the  under  are  broad,  long,  co¬ 
loured,  and  reflexed.  The  antherae  are  conni- 
vent,  and  incurved. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  retufe  ger- 
men,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  a  thick,  four-lobed  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  obtufe  capfule 
of  one  cell,  opening  four  different  ways  at  the 
top. 

6.  Semina*  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
fmall. 
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BRYONIA , 

B  R  I  O  N  V. 

^pHERE  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  that 
*  is  an  Annual,  and  requires  nice  manage¬ 
ment  to  bring  its  fruit  (which  is  its  greateft 
beauty)  to  perfection.  It  is  called  The  Spotted 
Briony  of  Crete.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of 
it,  and  all  rife  with  weak,  rambling  ftalks,  lay¬ 
ing  hold  of  every-thing  that  is  near  them. 

Spotted  The  leaves  are  large,  palmated,  and  their 

Briony  of  upper  furface  has  many  callous  ipots.  The 
Crete  flowers  may  be  brought  to  fhew  themfelves  in 

defcribed.  jujy  or  Auguft ;  but  their  fruit,  in  which  the 
greateft  beauty  of  this  plant  confifts,  will  feldom 
be  brought  to  perfection,  unlefs  the  plants  are 
removed  into  the  ftove,  where  they  will  make 
a  pretty  appearance  among  other  plants,  fome 
being  of  a  deep-red  colour,  fome  white,  others 
variegated,  fome  oval,  and  fome  round. 

Culture.  They  are  all  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 

moderate  hot-bed  in  March.  When  the  plants 
are  of  fize  to  remove,  each  muft  be  let  in  a 
feparate  pot  5  and  care  muft  be  taken,  on  the  re- 

movai,  to  have  as  much  earth  as  poffibie  at  the 
root  of  each  plant  When  the  bufinefs  is  done, 
the  pots  muft  be  plunged  into  a  fecond  hot-bed, 
at  which  time  they  muft  be  watered ;  and  this 
muft  frequently  be  repeated  afterwards,  and  air 
muft  be  given  them,  by  railing  of  the  glaffes, 
as  there  lhall  be  occafion.  You  will  foon  find 
your  plants  will  get  rambling ;  fo  that  you  may 
either  harden  them  by  degrees  to  the  open  air, 
and  let  them  abroad  againft  a  wall,  training 
their  branches  up  to  it  •,  or  you  may  remove  them 
into  the  ftove,  and  train  their  branches  up  to 
the  back-part  of  it,  where  they  will  have  a  pretty 
effeCt,  and  be  fure  of  bringing  their  feeds  to  per¬ 
fection. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Bryonia  foliis  palmatis  Title*. 
fuprd  callofo-punttatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  p  1, 
Bryonia  Cretica  maculata  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  C'z.Cf'LC#^. 
Bryonia  alba  maculata .  It  grows  naturally  in 

Crete. 
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Species. 


THE  two  annual  fpecies  of  this  genus  that 
prefent  themfelves  for  this  place,  are, 


1.  The  Montpelier  Bunias , — and 

2.  The  Italian  Bunias. 


pelier 


tion  ofihe  T*  T^e  Montpelier  Bunias  has  many  weak, 
Mont-  fpreading  branches,  that  naturally  incline  towards 
the  ground.  T  he  leaves  are  deeply  finuated  or 
divided  into  many  parts,  and  their  colour  is 
bluifh.  The  flowers  grow  fingly  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  toward  the  tops  of  the  branches  j 
they  are  of  a  pale  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  four-cornered, 
double-crefted  pods,  containing  one  or  two  ripe 
feeds,  in  the  autumn. 

2.  The  Italian  Bunias.  The  leaves  of  this 
fpecies  are  oblong,  hairy,  deeply  finuated,  and 
the  radical  ones  fpread  themfelves  on  the  ground. 
Among  thefe  arife  a  few  branching  (talks  to  the 
height  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  which  are 
garniflied  with  oblong,  rough,  indented  leaves 
near  the  bottom.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
fides  ot  the  branches  towards  the  top,  have 
fhort  ftootftalks,  and  are  placed  alternately ;  they 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  July 
or  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth,  oval, 
pointed  pods,  containing  one  or  two  roundifh 
feeds,  which  will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn. 


and  the 

Italian 

Bunias. 


Thefe  fpecies  are  bed  propagated  by  fowing  Method 
of  the  feeds  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  oi  ProPa- 
ripe,  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  2anon* 
remain.  They  love  a  moifl,  fhady  fituation  •,  and 
after  they  come  up,  they  will  call  for  no  trouble, 
except  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thinning  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  Seeds 
fown  in  the  autumn  will  produce  plants  that  will 
flower  in  July  or  Auguft ;  whereas  thofe  fown 
in  the  fpring  feldom  flower  before  the  end  of 
Auguft  or  September  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  autumn 
proves  favourable,  they  do  not  always  perfect 
their  feeds. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Bunias  Jiliculis  Tides. 
tetragonis ,  angulis  bicrijiratis .  In  the  Horius  Up- 

fal.  it  is  termed,  Bunias  foliis  antrorfmn  Jinuaiis ;  _ 
in  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  Bunias.  Calpar  Bauhine  ~  ' 

calls  it,  Erucago  Monfpeliaca ,  filiqua  quadrangula 
echinata .  It  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  near 
Montpelier. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Bunias  Jiliculis 
ovatis  lavibus  ancipitibus.  Sauvages  calls  it, 

Crambe  foliis  fucculentis  linearibus  pinnato-dentatis. 

In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Raphanus 
filiquis,  ovatis  angulatis  monofpermis.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Eruca  maritima  Italic  a ,  filiqua  haft# 
cufpidi  Jimili.  It  grows  naturally  near  the  fea- 
(hores  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America. 


CHAP. 


LIX. 


BUPHTHALMTJM,  OX-EYE. 


Species. 

Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Annual 
Spaniih 


TH  E  Aft  erif cits \  of  old  botanifts  is  now  com-. 

prehended  in  this  genus  ;  and  there  are 
two  fpecies  of  it,  which  are  Annuals,  and  more 
generally  known  by  that  name  than  any  other. 
Thefe  are  ufually  called, 

i.  The  Annual  Spanifh  Ajlerifcus. 

2.  The  Sweet-fcented  Portugal  Ajlerifcus. 
i.  Annual  Spanifh  Ajlerifcus.  There  are  fe- 
veral  varieties  of  this  fpecies  that  differ  in  the 
fize  of  the  plants,  leaves,  and  flowers,  fome  of 
which  will  grow  to  little  better  than  a  foot  high, 
whilft  others  will  grow  to  upwards  of  a  yard. 
The  ft<*lk  fends  forth  branches  in  the  alternate; 
way,  which  ufually  exceed  the  main  ftem  in 
height.  The  leaves  alio  grow  alternately,  are 
fpear -  fhaped,  hairy,  entire,  and  embrace  the 
ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  on  fhort 
footftalks  ;  the  calyx  of  each  confifts  of  about 
feven  rigid,  acute  leaves,  which  fpread  themfelves 


beyond  the  flower.  The  flower  itfelf  is  radiated, 
of  a  bright-  yellow  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in 
June  or  July,  and  ripen  the  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

2.  Sweet-fcented  Portugal  Aft cri feus.  This  is  and 
a  (mall  plant,  feldom  growing  higher  than  above 
a  foot  i  though  it  fends  forth  many  branches  Sj 
near  the  bottom  which  are  produced  in  the  al-  Alterffcus 
ternate  way.  The  leaves  alfo  are  placed  al¬ 
ternately  ;  they  are  oblong,  hairy,  obtufe,  and 
having  no  footftalks,  fit  dole  to  the  branches 
The  flowers  are  radiated,  yellow,  and  finely 
Rented:  they  appear  in  June  or  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies  v  •  • 
one  of  which  has  fine  cream-coloured  flowers  *  onl 
the  others  are  of  the  different  tints  of  yellow’ 

&c.  &c.  *  * 

In  the  propagation  of  thefe  fpecies,  no  more  „  , 
trouble  need  be  bellowed  than  to  low  the  feeds  C“  ture‘ 
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Tho¬ 

rough- 

wax 

deferibed. 


Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the 
Leaft, 


Italian, 


Spanifh, 
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in  the  beginning  of  April  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  Many  of  thefe  plants  Ihould 
be  fet  together  to  make  a  fhow,  and  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other  fhould  be  according  to 
their  fize.  The  fecond  fpecies  may  be  allowed 
about  a  foot ;  but  the  former  a  foot  and  a  half ; 
and  the  tailed  growing  varieties  of  it  two  feet 
diftance  from  each  other.  Previous  to  the  fow- 
ing,  therefore,  let  the  ground  be  well  dug,  and 
the  furface  made  fmooth  and  even.  Let  a  few 
feeds  be  l'own  at  the  above  diftances,  covering 
them  down  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
fine  mould ;  and  place  a  flick  by  each  part,  to 
direeft  you  to  the  places  where  you  may  ex¬ 
pert  them  to  come  up.  If  your  feeds  are 
good,  they  will  foon  appear  ;  and  where  more 
than  two  or  three  plants  come  up  together, 
the  weakeft  muft  be  pulled  out,  leaving  only 
that  number  by  each  mark  to  flower,  as  they 
would  otherwife  be  crowded,  and  not  appear  in 
their  natural  eafe  and  beauty.  Weeds,  as  they 
arife  among  them,  muft  be  conftantly  pulled  up  ; 


and  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  your  plants 
will  fhew  their  blolfotn  by  the  end  of  June* 
though,  in  general,  it  is  obfervable,  they  do  not 
flower  before  the  end  of  July,  and  often  not 
until  Auguft  i  fo  great  a  difference  will  propi¬ 
tious  or  retarding  leafons  make  on  plants  fown 
on  one  fort  of  foil,  and  at  the  fame  time. 

1.  The  Annual  Spanifh  Afterifcus  is  titled,  Titles, 
Buphthalmum  calycibus  acute  foiiofts ,  foliis  alternis  CA\/yxXffu^v-- 
lanceolatis  amplexicaidibus  integerrimis ,  caule  her-  [}  (J 
baceo.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  After  luteus ,  fo¬ 
liis  ad  florem  rigidis  and  Barrelier,  After  legi- 

timuSi  Clujii  alter  five  fpinofus  luteus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  in  the 
Eaft.  ' 

2.  Sweet-fcented  Portugal  Afterifais  is  titled,  jru.t 
Buphthalmim  calycibus  obtufe  foiiofts  fejftltbus  axil- 
laribus ,  foliis  alternis  oblongis  cbtufis ,  caule  her - 
baceo.  Breynius  calls  it,  Chryfanthemum  cony- 
zoides  Lufitanicum  \  and  Boerhaave,  Ajlerifcus  an - 
nuus  Lujitanicus  odoratus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Portugal  and  Crete. 


CHAP.  LX. 


B  UP  LEU  RUM, 


FI  A  R  E ’s  -  E  A  R. 


There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  Bupteurum 
that  grow  naturally  in  the  wild  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  rarely  ad¬ 
mitted  into  any  but  botannic  gardens.  Such 
perfons,  however,  as  are  difpofed  to  have  fome 
of  the  fpecies  among  their  Annuals,  may  take, 

I.  The  Common  Thorough-wax. 

2.  The  Leaft  Hare’s- ear. 

3.  The  Italian  Hare’s-ear. 

4.  The  Spanifh  Hare’s-ear. 

5.  The  French  Hare’s-ear. 

1.  The  Common  Thorough-wax  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  many  parts  of  England ;  and  there  are 
feveral  varieties  of  it,  fuch  as  the  Curled-leaved, 
the  Double-flowered,  &c.  The  ftalk  is  (lender, 
round,  brittle,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  and  furround  the  ftalk  at  their  bafe  ;  fo 
that  the  branches  appear  to  be  thruft  through 
them.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in 
umbels,  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  will  be  in 
blow  in  May  and  June,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in 
Auguft. 

2.  The  Leaft  Hare’s-ear  is  alfo  of  Englifli 
growth,  but  nothing  near  fo  common  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  It  is  a  low  plant ;  and  the  leaves  are 
very  narrow,  fharp-pointed,  and  lit  clofe  with¬ 
out  any  footftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  alter¬ 
nate  umbels,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  Auguft. 

3.  Italian  Hare’s-ear.  This  fpecies  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  vineyards  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
The  ftalk  is  very  branching,  and  angular  ;  the 
leaves  are  narrow,  and  fpear-fhaped  ;  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  compound  umbels  in 
June  and  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

4.  Spanifh  Hare’s-ear.  The  ftalks  are  an¬ 
gular,  and  branching-,  the  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, . 


and  narrow ;  and  the  flowers  grow  both  in  com¬ 
pound  and  Ample  umbels  in  June  and  July,  and 
ripen  their  feeds  in  September. 

5.  The  French  Hare’s-ear  rifes  with  an  up- 
right,  branching  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  graffy,  and  ear. 
fmooth.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  compound 
umbels  in  June  and  July,  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  ufually  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 
autumn. 


The  beft  way  of  railing  all  thefe  fpecies  is  by  Culture, 
fowing  of  the  feeds  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  they 
will  then  flower  earlier,  and  be  furer  of  growing, 
than  if  kept  until  fpring.  A.fter  tire  plants  come 
up,  nothing  is  to  be  done,  except  thinning  them 
where  they  appear  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them 
conftantly  clean  from  weeds.  They  will  then 
flower  in  perfection,  and,  if  permitted,  fcatter 
their  feeds,  which  will  come  up,  and  continue 
the  fucceflion  without  further  trouble. 


Titles. 

1.  The  Common  Thorough- wax  is  titled,  Bu- 
pletirum  involucris  univerfalibus  nullis ,  foliis  per - 
foliatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Bu¬ 
pleurum  foliis  evatis  perfoliatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Perfoliata  vulgatijfma  arvenfts ;  and  Do- 
donasus,  Perfoliata .  It  grows  naturally  among 
corn  in  England  and  moft  of  the  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 

2.  The  Leaft  Hare’s-ear  is  titled,  Bupleurum 

umbellis  f.mplicibus  alternis  pentaphyllis  fubtriftoris.  rjtArotJm-. 
In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Bupleurum 
foliis  linearibus  aculis  feffilibus.  Columna  calls  it, 

Bupleurum  ter tium  minimum  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine^ 

Bupleurum  anguftffmo  folio.  It  grows  naturally 
in  England,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

3.  The  Italian  Hare’s-ear  is  titled,  Bupleurum 
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involucris  pent  aphylh  s  acutis,  univerfali  triphyllo , 
jiofculo  centraii  altiore ,  divaricatis.  Haller 

calls  it,  Bupkurum  joins  gramincis ,  pecu- 

lio.ri  quinquefdo  ariliato  rigido  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Perfoliata  minor  auguflifolia ,  bupleuri  folio  ;  and 
Columna,  Perfoliata  minima ,  bupleuri  folio.  It 
is  a  native  cf  Italy. 

Jt^yiAXpnr^i,  4*  Spanilh  Hare’s-ear  is  titled,  Bupkurum  um- 


bellis  compofitis  fimulque  fmplicibus.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain.  * 

5.  The  French  Hare’s-ear  is  titled,  Bupkurum  Jumuul- 

caule  ereclo  paniculato ,  foliis  linearibus ,  involucris  (J-uaaa-  ■ 
triphyllis ,  involucellis  pentaphyllis.  Magnol  calls 
it,  Bupleurum  annuum  anguftifolium  •,  and  Ray, 
Bupleurum  minus  anguftifolium  Monfpelienfe.  It  is 
a  native  of  France  and  Italy. 
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C  A  C  A  L  I  A.  FOREIGN  COLT's-FOOT. 


Species. 


Defer!  p- 
tion  of  the 
Perfoliate 


and 

Sonchus- 

leaved 

Cacalia. 


Varieties. 


Culture. 


TH  E  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  The  Perfoliate  Cacalia ,  or  Indian 
Groundiel. 

2.  Sonchus-  leaved  Cacalia. 

1.  The  Perfoliate  Cacalia.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  and  undivided.  The  leaves  are  elliptical, 
fmooth,  crenated,  and  in  fome  varieties  marked 
with  numerous  black  fpots.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks  in  Sep¬ 
tember  *,  but  by  the  afiiftance  of  a  hot -bed 
in  bringing  the  plants  forward  in  the  fpring, 
they  may  be  made  to  flower  in  June  or  July, 
and  perfect  their  feeds  foon  after. 

2.  Sonchus- leaved  Cacalia.  The  ftalk  of  this 
fpecies  is  herbaceous.  The  leaves  are  lyre-fhaped, 
indented,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies  that 
are  pretty  permanent,  called, 

The  Dwarf  Sow-thiftle-leaved  Cacalia. 

The  Larger  Purple-flowered  Cacalia. 

The  Small  Yellow- flowered  Cacalia. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing 
of  the  feeds  in  a  border  of  fine  mould  in  the 
fpring,  covering  them  hardly  a  barley-corn’s 
breadth  deep.  When  they  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
they  appear  too  clofe,  and  now-and-then  affording 
them  water  in  very  dry  weather.  They  will 
then  flower  in  the  autumn,  and  frequently  per¬ 
fect  their  feeds. 


In  order  to  have  them  earlier  in  blow,  give 
the  feeds  a  gentle  hot-bed  at  firft  ;  and  in  May, 
making  choice  of  a  moift  day,  let  them  be 
taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and 
planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  Plants  thus  managed  will  flower  earlier 
in  the  fummer,  and  perfed  their  feeds  *,  which 
being  crowned  with  down,  are  often  conveyed 
by  the  wind  all  over  the  garden,  from  which 
frequently  arife  plants  that  will  be  ftronger  and 
better  than  any  raifed  from  the  regularly  fowing 
of  the  feed. 

1.  The  Perfoliate  Cacalia ,  or  Indian  Ground- 
fel,  is  titled,  Cacalia  caule  herbaceo  indivifo ,  foliis 
ellipticis  fuberemtis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
termed,  Porophyllum  foliis  ellipticis.  Plumier  calls 
it,  'Tagetis  foliis  integris  perforatis  \  Morifon,  Se- 
necio  Indie  us,  atriplicis  folio  glabro  \  and  Pluke- 
net,  Chryfanthemum  Americanum  frutefeens ,  bal fa¬ 
mine  foliis  nigris  maculis  pun  flat  is.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  America. 

2.  Sonchus  -  leaved  Cacalia  is  titled,  Cacalia  ^JoruJib- 
caule  herbaceo ,  foliis  lyratis  amplexicaulibns  den - 
tatis.  In  the  Flora  Zeyl.  it  is  termed,  Kleinia 
caule  herbaceo ,  foliis  lyratis ,  Plukenet  calls  it, 

Senecio  maderafpatanus ,  finapios  folio ,  floribus  par¬ 
vis  luteis  ;  Burman,  Chondrilla  Zeylanica  minor 
marina ,  folio  finapios  \  Rhumphius,  Sonchus  am- 
boinenfis  \  and  Petiver,  Fagolina  luzonumy  flore 
purpureo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon  and 
China. 


Titles. 
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CALENDULA,  MARIGOLD. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Pot  Mari¬ 
gold. 


Varieties. 


field, 


Jerufalem 


TH  E  Annuals  that  prefent  themfelves  under 
this  head,  are, 
l.  Pot  Marigold. 

2.  Field  Marigold. 

3.  Jerufalem  Marigold. 

4.  Cape  Leafy-ftaiked  Marigold. 

5.  African  Heart- feed,  or  Leafy-flalked  Ma¬ 
rigold.  . 

6.  ^Ethiopian  Naked-ftalked  Marigold, 
i.  Pot  Marigold.  This  fpecies,  in  its  com¬ 
mon  and  fingle  (late,  is  very  little  regarded, 
otherwife  than  as  it  is  an  excellent  pot-herb.  But 
there  are  varieties  of  it  that  are  cultivated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  as  well  as  for  kitchen 
and  medicinal  ufes  -,  fuch  as. 

The  Common  Double- flowered  Marigold. 

The  Giant  or  Monftrous  Marigold. 

The  Single  Lemon-coloured, 

The  Double  Lemon-coloured, 

The  Small  Proliferous, — and 
The  Large  Proliferous  Marigold. 

Thele  are  the  valuable  Angularities  of  this 
fpecies.  in  order  to  continue  them  in  their  per¬ 
fection  of  beauty,  the  forts  fhould  be  ftationed 
in  feparate  parts  of  the  garden *  and  when  they 
come  into  flower,  if  any  fingle,  femi-double,  and 
others  of  bad  property  appear,  they  (hould  be 
immediately  pulled  up,  leaving  the  largeft  and 
the  fined  plants  of  the  different  forts  to  produce 
the  feeds  *  otherwife  the  farina  of  the  bad  plants 
would  impregnate  the  other,  and  thus  bad  feeds 
might  probably  be  collected  from  the  befl  flowers. 
The  feeds  of  both  the  forts  of  Proliferous  Mari¬ 
golds  fhould  be  collected  from  the  large  center 
plants,  and  not  thofe  that  grow  from  the  calyx  •, 
fo  that  when  the  beft  of  thefe  are  marked  for 
feeds,  it  would  be  advifeable  to  cut  off  all  the 
fide-flowers,  the  feeds  of  which  have  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  degenerate  than  thofe  which 
are  produced  from  the  center  plant. 

With  thefe  precautions  all  thefe  varieties  may 
be  continued  in  perfection.  You  may  fow  the 
feeds  any  time  in  the  autumn  or  fpring-,  and 
after  they  have  once  flowered,  they  will  fcatter 
their  feeds,  which  will  come  up,  and  continue 
the  fucceffion,  without  further  trouble,  except 
pulling  up  the  worft  forts  when  they  come  into 
blow,  as  before.  They  come  into  flower  in 
June,  and  continue  the  fucceffion  of  bloom  un¬ 
til  the  froft  ftops  them.  , 

2.  Field  Marigold.  This  is  a  low  plant*  that 
divides  into  feveral  (lender  branches,  which  grow 
near  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  hairy,  and  embrace  the  (talk  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour,*  they  grow  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  on  long,  naked  footftalks,  appear  in 
June,  and  continue  the  fucceffion  of  bloom  until 
the  froft  ftops  them.  The  beft  time  for  ga¬ 
thering  the  feeds  is  in  Auguft  and  September  * 
and  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will 
produce  you  plants  enough  without  any  trou¬ 
ble. 

3.  Jerufalem  Marigold.  This  is  a  low-branch- 
Vol.  II. 
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ihg  plant.  The  leaves  are  like  the  former,  but 
free  from  hairs,  and  have  a  rough  border.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  June,  July,  &C. 
and  ripen  their  feeds  ifi  Augtift  and  Septem- 

4.  Cape  Leafy-ftaiked  Marigold.'  The  ftalks  £^4 
are  about  half  a  foot  long,  very  leafy,  and  de-  ftalkcd, 
cline  towards  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
(haiped,  flnuated,  indented,  and  of  a  pale-greeil 
colour.  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  arid 
grow  Angly  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  *  the 

rays  are  of  a  violet  colour  on  the  outfide,  but 
whitifh  within,  and  the  bottom  of  the  flower  is 
purple.  They  begin  flowering  in  June,  and 
often  continue  in  fucceffion  until  autumn  *  before 
which  time  good  feeds  from  the  firft-blown  flowers 
may  be  gathered. 

5.  African  Heart-feed.  The  ftalks  are  mode-  African, 
rately  thick,  very  full  of  leaf,  and  about  a  foot 

long.  The  leases  are  fpear-lhaped,  and  indented. 

The  flowers  are  fmall,  grow  on  very  (lender  foot¬ 
ftalks,  and  are  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  for¬ 
mer  *  they  come  out  in  June,  and  contniue  flow¬ 
ering  all  fummer,  _  and  . 

6.  ^Ethiopian  Naked-ftalked  Marigold*  The 
ftalks  are  weak,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  Naked* 
garnifhed  with  few  or  no  leaves.  The  leaves  are  ftalkcd 
fpear  fhaped,  and  deeply  indented.  The  flowers  M*  igoll 
grow  on  (lender  footftalks-,  the  outfide  of  the  rays  Gefcnbe<3 
are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  but  white  within,  and 

the  center  of  the  flower  is  of  a  dark  colour ;  they 
come  out  in  June,  and  continue  the  blow  moft 
part  of  the  fummer.  The  feeds  of  thefe  two 
forts  are  flat,  and  (haped  like  an  heart. 

It  is  impoflible  to  err  in  the  culture  of  any  Propaga- 
of  thefe  forts.  Sow  the  feeds  any  time  of  the  tl0n* 
autumn  or  fpring,  and  they  will  grow,  flower, 
and  produce  feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter, 
will  keep  up  the  (lock  themfelves. 

1.  Common  or  Pot  Marigold  is  titled,  Calen -  Titles. 
dula  feminibus  cymbiformibus  muricatis  incurvatis 
omnibus.  In  the  Uortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  T  n. 
Calendula  feminibus  radii  cymbij ermibus  echinatis.  -rYu**A*s. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Caltha  vulgaris  ;  and  he 
exprefifes  the  various  forts  with  luitable  titles ; 

fuch  as*  Caltha  polyanthos  major ;  Caltha  fioribus 
refiexis  *  Caltha  prolifer  a ,  majoribus  fioribus ,  &c. 

It  grows  naturally  in  feveral  of  the  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 

2.  Field  Marigold  is,  Calendula  feminibus  cym- 
biformibus  muricatis  incurvatis:  extiwzs  eredlis pra~ 
tenfis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Caltha  arvenfts  * 
and  John  Bauhine,  Caltha  minima .  It  is  foilnd  in 
moft  countries  of  Europe. 

3.  Jerufalem  Marigold  is.  Calendula  feminibus  \fa^veSeu, 
urceolatis  obovatis  Uvibus ,  calycibus  fubmuricatis . 

It  grows  naturally  in  Paleftine. 

4.  Cape  Leafy-ftaiked  Marigold  is,  Calendula  (P/uAfiat/c/. 
folds  lanceolatis  finuato  denticulatis ,  caulefoliofo,  pe- 

dunculis filiformibus.  In  the  llor.  Cliff,  it  is  termed. 

Calendula  feminibus  radii  obfolete  firratis ;  difei 
cordatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it.  Calendula  folds  den - 
tatis ;  Herman,  Calendula  humilis  Africana ,  flore 
intus  albo ,  foris  violaceo  Jimplic j  r  and  Morifon, 
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Caltha  Africana,  fore  int us  albo,  ext  us  ftrrugineo. 
It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

.  5.  African  Heart-  feeded  Marigold  is,  Calendula 
foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis ,  caule  foliofo ,  pedunculis 
f up  erne  incraffatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Calendula 
foliis  radicalibus  finuatis ,  caulinis  fuperne  denticula- 
tis ;  Breynius,  Caltha  Africana ,  fore  intus  albo , 
foris  violaceo,  femine  major e  oblongo  ;  and  Vaillant, 
Cardifpermum  Africanum  pubefcens ,  foliis  incifis , 
parvo  fore.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

6.  /Ethiopian  Naked-ftalked  Marigold  is.  Ca¬ 
lendula  foliis  lanceolatis  fmuato-dentatis ,  caule  fub- 
nudo.  Herman  calls  it.  Calendula  Africana ,  foliis 
fcobriof<e  argent  e^  viridibus  ;  Commelin,  Beilis 
forum  pedrculis  pene  aphyllis ,  foliis  incifis ;  and 
Boerhaave,  Caltha  Africana ,  *»/«$  albo ,  j 

leviter  violaceo ,  femine  piano  cordato.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  /Ethiopia, 

Calendula  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefa 
Polygamia  JSeceffaria'y  and  the  charafters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  calyx  is  Ample, 
ere£t,  and  compofed  of  feveral  narrow,  fptar- 
fhaped  fegments,  which  are  nearly  equal. 


2.  Corolla  is  radiated.  The  hermaphrodite 
florets  are  numerous  in  the  difk,  and,  like  thofe  of 
the  calyx,  tubular,  and  cut  at  the  brim  into  five 
parts. 

The  female  florets  that  compofe  the  rays  are 
very  long,  tongue-fhaped,  hairy  at  the  bafe,  and 
indented  at  the  top  into  three  parts. 

3.  Stamina  in  the  hermaphrodite  florets  are 
five  very  fhort  capillary  filaments,  with  a  cylin¬ 
drical  tubular  anthera  the  length  of  the  corol- 
lulae. 

4.  Pistillum  in  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  an  oblong  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  hardly 
the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an  obtufe  bifid 
ftigma. 

The  piftillum  of  the  females  confifts  of  an 
oblong  three-cornered  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  two  oblong,  acu¬ 
minated,  reflexed  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  calyx 
becomes  connivent,  roundifh,  and  depreffed. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  large,  ob¬ 
long,  incurved,  and  have  angular  membranes. 


chap.  lxiii. 

CAMPANULA,  BELL-FLOWER. 


THE  fpecies  of  this  genus  that  are  either 
Annuals  or  Biennials,  are, 

Soecies  *•  Venus’  Looking-glafs. 

P  *  2.  Leffer  Venus’  Looking-glafs,  or  Codded 

Corn  Violet. 

3.  Five-cornered  Bell-flower  of  Thrace. 

4.  Perfoliate  Virginian  Bell-flower. 

5.  Cape  Bell-flower. 

6.  Spanifh  Bell-flower.  <- 

7.  Tartarean  Bell-flower. 

8.  Coventry  Bells. 

1.  Venus’  Looking-glafs.  This  has  a  mod 
Venus*  branching,  diffufed,  angular  ftalk,  which  will 
Looking-  grQW  tQ  a  f00t  high.  The  leaves  are  of 

described.  an  oval,  oblong  figure,  which  grow  without  foot- 
*  ftalks  ;  and  from  the  bafe  of  each  leaf  a  freih 
branch  is  produced,  all  of  which  are  terminated 
by  one  fair  flower.  They  are  moderately  large, 
of  a  bright-blue  or  purple  colour,  and  from  the 
great  number  of  them  which  will  flhew  them- 
felves  in  blow  at  once  on  the  fame  plant,  they 
conftitute  an  Annual  of  the  firft  rank  among  the 
fmall-growing  kinds.  They  flower  all  fummer 
and  autumn,  if  the  feeds  are  fown  at  different 
times,  and  produce  plenty  of  good  feeds,  con¬ 
tained  in  prifmatic  capfules. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
Variety.  pl0WerSj  which  is  much  fought  after,  though  it 
is  of  inferior  beauty  to  the  other  forts. 

2.  Leffer  Venus’  Looking-Glafs,  or  Codded 
Corn  Violet.  The  ftalks  are  ere<5t,  will  grow  to 
near  a  foot  high,  and  fend  forth  a  few  weak  fide- 
branches  near  the  bottom.  The  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long,  crenated,  and  grow  alternately  without  any 


footflalks.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  ;  their  colour  is  purple,  though 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  very  little  figure.  They 
may  be  made  to  appear  at  any  time,  though  their 
ufual  months  of  blow  are  June  and  July  ;  and 
they  ripen  their  feeds,  contained  in  prifmatic  cap¬ 
fules,  in  Auguft. 

3.  Five-cornered  Bell-flower  of  Thrace.  The 
ftalk  of  this  plant  is  very  branching,  and  grows  Ben¬ 
to  half  a  foot  or  a  foot  high;  it  divides  by  flower 
pairs,  and  fometimes  a  frefh  branch  (hoots  forth  dekdbed. 
from  the  center  of  the  divifions.  The  leaves  are 

very  narrow,  and  (harp- pointed  ;  though  near  the 
bottom  of  the  ftalk,  they  are,  as  in  moft  plants, 
more  broad  and  obtufe.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  and  grow  fingly  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  long  five-leaved  cups ;  their  colour 
is  a  fine  blue,  and  by  different  fowings  they  may 
be  made  to  (hew  themfelves  from  June  to  No¬ 
vember. 

4.  Perfoliate  Virginian  Bell-flower.  The  ftalk 

of  this  plant  branches  very  little,  and  will  grow  Perfoliate 
from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  high,  according  to  the  VirSiniaQ 
goodnefs  of  the  foil  in  which  it  is  ftationed.  The 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  indented,  and 
embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
grow  many  together  from  the  wingsmf  the  leaves, 
almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  fit  clofe  without  any  footftalk.  Their 
colour  is  a  blue  or  purple,  and  they  flower  and 
perfect  their  feeds  the  greateft  part  of  the  fum¬ 
mer  and  autumn. 


5.  Cape  Bell-flower.  The  ftalk  is  hairy,  rounded,  and 
and  divides  into  a  number  of  branches,  fo  as  to  CaP« 

form  Bel1' 
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form  a  tolerably  bufhy  plant.  The  leaves  are 
ipear-lhaped,  rough,  indented,  of  a  lively-green 
colour,  and  have  no  footftalks.  The  flowers 
grow  fingly  from  the  ends  ol  the  branches,  or 
rather  on  long  footftalks  all  over  the  plant  ;  they 
are  large,  of  a  violet  colour,  and  have  fmall 
hairy  cups.  They  will  be  in  full  blow  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

Spatnfh  6.  Spanifh  Bell-flower.  This  plant  hath  a 
quadrangular,  rough,  fpreading,  forked  ftalk. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  jagged  or  indented,  and 
grow  cppofite  without  any  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  oppofite  from  the  joints  or 
divifions  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a 
fine  blue  colour*  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

and  7*  Tartarean  Bell-flower.  The  ftalks  are  weak, 

Tar  arean  and  (lender.  The  lower  leaves  are  moderately 
Bell-  broad,  and  fpear-fhaped  *  thole  higher  on  the 

described  are  n arrow,  and  acutely  ferrated.  The 

flowers  are  fmall,  and  hang  drooping  in  kind  of 
panicles  *  they  appear  in  May  or  June,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  Auguft. 

8.  Coventry  Bells.  Thefe  are  well-known 
j^ei'ls ntf^  P^ants’  which  make  a  great  (hew  in  a  garden, 
defcribed.  The  ftalk  is  robuft,  hairy,  furrowed,  branching, 
and  will  grow  to  be  two  feet  high.  The  radical 
leaves  are  oblong,  rough,  hairy,  ferrated,  and 
pointed  •,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  narrower,  and 
grow  alternately.  The  flowers  are  large,  ventri- 
cofe,  numerous,  and  form  themfelves  into  a  kind 
of  pyramid.  They  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Auguft. 

.  .  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  the  following  beauti- 
Varieties.  fuj  varieties,  viz. 

The  Blue, 

The  Purple, 

The  White, 

The  Variegated, 

The  Double-flowered. 

They  are  all  of  them  noble-fhowing  plants ;  but 
the  two  laft  lorts,  being  leaft  common,  are  molt 
fought  after. 

Culture  The  firft  four  forts  are  propagated  by  fowing 
u  ur  *  the  feeds  in  rows  or  patches  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  The  firft  fowing  fhould  be  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  fuch  plants  will  flower  the  May  fol¬ 
lowing  *  the  next  fhould  be  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  the  plants  will  lucceed  the  former *  a  third 
fowing  may  be  made  the  end  of  March,  another 
the  end  of  April,  and  another  the  laft  week  in 
May,  and  thus  may  your  fhow  of  flowers  be 
continued  until  the  end  of  autumn. 

Any  foil  or  fituation  will  do  for  them  ;  and  in 
fowing  the  feeds,  nothing  more  need  be  done 
than  to  fcatter  them  thinly,  and  rake  them  in. 
When  the  plants  come  up  too  clofe,  draw  out 
the  weakeft,  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
this  is  all  the  culture  they  will  require.  Seeds 
may  be  gathered  from  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third- 
fown  plants  for  a  fucceffion *  though  if  they  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  plenty  of  young  plants  will 
arife,  which  will  come  up  from  one  or  other  of 
them,  and  afterwards  fhew  themlelves  in  blow 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  except  in  the  depth  of  a 
fevere  winter. 

Such  chance  plants  for  the  mod  part  flower 
ftronger  than  thofe  which  have  been  regularly 
fown  by  the  hand  •,  and  with  regard  to  them, 
nothing  more  need  be  done  than  thinning  them 
to  proper  diftances,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  fhould  be  raifed  on  a 
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moderate  hotbed  in  March,  and  when  they  are 
of  Q ze  to  tranlplant,  fhould  be  removed  carefully 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  on  fome  raoift 
day,  to  a  bed  of  light,  Tandy,  frefh  earth,  in  the 
flower-garden.  They  mil  ft  be  watered  and  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  root*  and  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  are  in  flower,  if  very  wet  weather 
fhould  happen,  they  mu  ft  be  covered  with  hand- 
glafles,  not  only  to  continue  the  flowers  in  longer 
beauty,  but  the  more  effectually  to  procure  the 
feed  for  a  fucceffion. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  forts  are  Biennials. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  forts  lhould  be  fown  in  April, 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  they  will 
flower  ftronger  than  if  they  were  removed.  When 
they  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to  proper 
diftances,  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  they 
flower  early  the  fummer  following.  If  neceflity 
requires  it,  they  bear  tranfplanting  well,  fo  that 
any  time  in  the  fummer  or  autumn  they  .may  be 
made  to  adorn  any  particular  part  of  the  flower- ' 
garden,  as  it  fhall  be  wanted. 

The  roots  of  the  Coventry  Bells  are  efculent, 
and  admired  by  fome  for  their  pleafant  tafte  *  they 
are  frequently  boiled,  and  eat  like  Rampions,  to 
which  they  are  related. 

■» 

1.  Venus’  Looking-glafs  is  titled.  Campanula  Titles.  '• 
caule  ramqfijjimo  diffufo ,  folils  oblongis  fiber  enatis,  y  J 
calycibus  folitariis  corolla  longioribus ,  capfulis  prif - 
maticis.  In  the  Hortus  Clffort .  it  is  termed,  Cam¬ 
panula  caule  ramofo ,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  crenatis. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Onobrychis  arverifis ,  five 
campanula  arvenfis  erebla.  It  grows  naturally 
among  corn  in  many  of  the  fouthern  countries  of 
Europe. 

2.  Leffer  Venus*  Looking-glafs,  or  Codded 
Corn  Violet,  is,  Campanula  caule  bafi  fiubramofo  ^ 

Slritto,  foliis  oblongis  crenatis ,  calycibus  aggregatis 
corolla  longioribus ,  capfulis  prifmaticis.  *Morifon 
calls  it.  Campanula  arvenfis  minima  eretla  ;  and 
Ray,  Speculum  Veneris  minus.  It  grows  naturally 
among  the  corn  in  many  parts  of  England. 

3.  Five-cornered  Bell-flower  of  Thrace  is.  Cam - 
panula  caule  fubdivifo  ramofiffimo ,  foliis  linearibus  U 
acuminatis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Campanula  pen- 
tagonia ,  fore  amplijfiimo ,  Thracica  *  and  Ray,  Spe¬ 
culum  Veneris,  fore  amplifiimo ,  Thracicum.  It  is  a 

a  native  of  Thrace. 

4.  Perfoliate  Virginian  Bell-flower  is  titled, 

Campanula  caule  fimplici ,  foliis  cordatis  dentatis  am-  ^ 
plexicaulibus ,  floribus  feffilibus  aggregatis.  In  the 
Hortus  Cliff or t.  it  is  termed,  Campanula  caule  fim- 
pliciffmo ,  foliis  amplexicaulibus.  Morifon  calls  it. 

Campanula  pentagonia  perfoliata.  It  is  a  native  of 
Virginia* 

5.  Cape  Bell-flower  is.  Campanula  foliis  lanceo-  Gx/fiew/vV* 
latis  dentatis  hifpidis ,  pedunculis  longiffimis ,  capfulis  ^ 
firigofis.  Commelin  calls  it,  Campanula  Africana 

annua  hirfuta ,  latis  ferratifque  foliis,  fore  magno 
violaceo .  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

6.  Spanifh  Bell-flower  is,  Campanula  caule  di->  StVn-u-v.  > 

chotomo ,  foliis  feffilibus  utrinque  dentatis ,  floralibus  i 

oppofitis.  Lcefling  calls  it,  Campanula  caule  qua - 

dranguto  patulo  fcabro ,  calycibus  feffilibus  axillaribus 
corolla  tubulofre  aquantibus ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Ra- 
punculus  minor,  foliis  incifis  \  John  Bauhine,  Alfine 
oblongo  folio  ferrato ,  fore  creruleo.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 

7.  Tartarean  Bell-flower  is,  Campanula  foliis  cfifi/c/vultC1 
lanceolatis :  caulinis  acute  ferratis,  floribus  panicula-  * 

tis  nutantibus.  Amman  calls  it.  Campanula  urticee 

1  foliig 
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foliis  glabra,  jloribus  minoribus  pendulis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Tartary  and  Siberia. 
vum .  8.  Coventry  Bells  is.  Campanula  capfulis  quin- 
quelocularibus  obtebl'ts ,  caule  Jimplici  erefto  foliofo , 
Jloribus  ereftis.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed, 


Campanula  calycibus  d  ter  go  lamellis  quinquenotatis . 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  Campanula  bortenfts,  folio 
6f  flore  oblongo  ;  and  Dodonseus,  Viola  Mariana . 
It  grows  naturally  in  Qprmany  and  Italy. 
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CANNABIS, 

.  \ 


THERE  is  only  one  real  fpecies  of  Cannabis , 
though  many  fancied  ones,  which  go  by 
the  various  names  of, 
t  .  i.  Manured  Hemp. 

2.  Male  Hemp. 

3.  Female  Hemp. 

4.  Wild  Hemp,  &c. 

Thefe  are  all  well-known  plants,  and  a  few  of 
them  only  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  out-fkirts 
of  the  pleafure-garden,  to  be  ready  at  hand  for 
obfervation. 

Culture .  The  management  of  Hemp  is  a  branch  of  huf- 
bandry  in  fome  parts,  particularly  in  Lincolnlhire, 
where  it  is  raifed  in  great  plenty  for  the  bark, 
which  affords  cordage,  coarfe  cloth,  &c. 

The  land  Ihould  be  very  fat,  deep,  and  made 
fine  by  good  ploughing  and  harrowing,  and  the 
feeds  Ihould  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April.  If 
the  land  is  very  rich,  two  bufhels  of  feeds  will  be 
fufficient  to  fow  an  acre ;  but  if  rather  otherwife, 
two  bufhels  and  a  half,  or  even  three  bulhels,  ought 
to  be  ufed. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  Ihould  be 
hoed  in  the  manner  of  turneps,  leaving  them  a 
foot  diftance  from  each  other  every  way.  This 
hoeing  fhould  be  performed  in  dry  weather,  the 
more  effectually  to  deftroy  the  weeds  ♦,  and  if  it 
be  found  necelfary,  a  fecond  hoeing  down  of  the 
weeds  muft  be  had  ;  for  they  muft  always  be 
kept  under  by  the  hoe,  until  the  Hemp  gets  fo 
ftrong  as  to  be  able  to  keep  them  down  itfelf. 

Hemp  is  gathered  at  two  different  times,  in 
Auguft,  and  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
male  plants  are  gathered  firft  ;  and  from  the  latter 
gathering,  which  confifts  of  the  female  plants, 
the  feeds  are  collected.  After  they  are  gathered,  let 
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them  be  bound  in  bundles,  laid  in  the  fun  to  dry, 
and  then  flacked  up  to  be  ready  to  be  thrafhed 
out  for  ufe.  It  is  this  feed  that  affords  the  oil, 
and  a  good  crop  will  yield  near  three  quarters  of 
feed  to  an  acre. 

Hemp  is  a  great  impoverifher  of  ground  ;  fo 
that  a  repetition  of  it  on  the  fame  fpot  muft  not 
often  be  made,  if  you  would  expeCt  a  crop. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  Titles. 
Hands  fimply  with  the  name  Cannabis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Cannabis  fativa  \  alfo.  Cannabis  , 
erratica ;  Dalechamp,  Cannabis  mas ;  and  Can¬ 
nabis  femina.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 


Cannabis  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Dioecia  Pen- 
tandria  j  and  the  characters  are, 

I.  Male  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  divided  into  five 
oblong,  acuminated,  obtufe,  concave  fegments. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 


Clafs  and 
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3.  Stamina  are  five  very  fhort  capillary  fila¬ 
ments,  with  fquare,  oblong  antherae. 


II.  Female  Flowers. 


1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  oblong,  pointed, 
permanent  perianthium,  opening  longitudinally 
on  one  fide. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  very  fmall  germen, 
and  two  long  awl-fhaped  ftyles,  having  acute 
ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  exceeding  fmall.  The 
feed  is  enclofed  in  the  calyx. 

5%.  Semen.  T  he  feed  is  a  rov* nd  depreffed  nut 
of  two  valves. 
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CHAP.  LXV. 


CAPSICUM,  GUINEA  PEPPER. 


V/f/’E  are  now  come  to  treat  of  a  fpecies  that 
*  *  admits  of  many  varieties,  and  very  different 
from  moft  other  Annuals  ;  which  derive  value 
not  from  the  flowers,  but  from  the  fruit,  and 
are  of  different  colours,  fize,  fhape,  figure,  and 
pofition  ;  and  afford  a  Angularity  among  Annuals, 
and  wonderful  variety  among  themfelves.  For 
there  are  of  this  fpecies, 

Species.  i.  The  Common  Capftcum ,  with  fcarlet  pendu¬ 
lous  fruit. 

2.  The  Yellow  Pendulous-fruited  Capftcum. 

3.  The  Erecft  Scarlet-fruited  Capftcum . 

4.  The  Bi fid-fruited  Capftcum. 

5.  The  Large  Angular-fruited  Capftcum. 

6.  The  Cherry  Capftcum. 

7.  The  Olive  Capftcum. 

8.  1  he  Heart-fhaped  Capftcum. 

9.  The  Upright  Heart-fhaped  Capftcum. 

10.  The  Angular  Heart-fhaped  Capftcum. 

Thefe  are  all  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
though  the  Cherry,  the  Olive,  and  the  Heart- 
fhaped  Capftcums  are  pretty  permanent,  and  feeds 
fown  from  thefe  generally  produce  the  like  kind 
of  plants.  As  to  the  Long-podded  Capftcum ,  the 
varieties  are  ftill  more  than  what  are  mentioned, 
and  new  ones  are  conftantly  raifed  by  fowing  the 
feeds,  differing  in  the  fize  and  figure  of  the 
fruit. 

The  Capftcum  will  grow  to  about  two  feet  in 
The  plant  height.  The  ftalk  is  erect,  and  divides  irregu- 
defcribed.  larly  into  various  branches.  The  leaves  are  long, 
broad,  and  undivided.  The  flowers  are  produced 
irom  many  parts  of  the  plant-,  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  whitifh  colour,  with  a  kind  of  green ifli 
knob  in  the  center.  Their  time  of  blow  is  ear¬ 
lier  or  later,  according  to  the  fkill  of  the  Gar¬ 
dener  in  bringing  the  plants  forward  ;  and 
they  are  fucceeded  by  beautiful  fruit,  all  of 
which  are  of  a  gloffy  fubftance ;  their  colour  is 
an  elegant  fcarlet,  or  yellow,  though  there  are 
others  of  different  tinges.  The  long-podded 
ones  look  like  polifhed  coral ;  they  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  pickle,  and  ferve  at  once  both  for  beauty  and 
ufe. 

Capftcums  are  very  eafily  raifed  from  feeds,  but 
Propaga-  it  requires  nice  attendance  and  management  to 
bring  them  to  perfection.  It  is  naturally  an  irre¬ 
gular-growing  plant-,  and  if  it  meets  with  bad 
management,  or  is  checked  in  its  progrefs,  it  will 
then  be  deformed,  and  excite  but  little  pleafure 
to  behold  it. 

he  French  far  exceed  us  in  the  management 
of  thele  plants,  and  the  Dutch  lay  claim  to  the 
fame  fuperior  fkill:  Be  this  as  it  will,  we  mult 
complain,  and  have  too  great  reafon  to  lament, 
that  a  fliew  of  good  Capftcums  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon  with  us.  In  order  therefore  to  remedy  this 
evil,  kt  feeds  be  faved  from  the  largeft,  the  molt 
healthy,  and  molt  regular  plants,  fuch  as  have 
produced  the  fineft  fruit,  and  of  the  deepelt  co¬ 
lour.  Let  thele  be  prefrrved  until  the  firft  week 

in  Maich,  againft  which  time  let  a  good  hotbed 
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be  in  readinefs ;  cover  it  over  with  good,  light* 
rich  mould,  low  the  feeds  regularly  thereon,  and 
fift  over  them  about  half  an  inch  of  the  fame 
good  earth.  When  the  plants  appear,  take  care, 
they  are  not  drawn  up  too  weak  ;  a  little  water 
muff  be  given  them,  for  the  injudicious  ne- 
gledt  of  this  is  one  great  caufe  of  their  defor¬ 
mity.  Gardeners  too  often  water  them  (with¬ 
out  judgment)  as  they  do  other  Annuals,  on 
a  hotbed,  with  their  watering-pot  ;  they  pour 
it  out  in  fuch  plenty,  elpecially  on  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  young  plants  to  the  lecOnd  hotbed, 
that  it  bears  down  the  tender  ftalks,  and  prefles 
them  into  unnatural  directions,  lo  that  t lie  plants 
hardly  ever  get  the  better  of  it.  In  the  firft  hot¬ 
bed,  therefore,  gently  fprinkle  them  with  a  hay 
wifp  only,  giving  them  air  as  the  weather  will 
permit ;  and  againft  the  time  that  the  heat  of  the 
hotbed  will  be  much  abated,  a  fecond  hotbed 
fhould  be  in  readinefs.  Cover  it  over  with  the 
fame  kind  of  light  earth  eight  inches  deep,  and 
carefully  take  the  plants  out  of  the  hotbed  with 
a  hollow  trowel,  to  preferve  a  ball  of  mould  to 
each  root,  and  plant  them  in  the  fecond  hotbed 
in  lines  about  five  inches  afunder.  At  this  time 
watering  muft  be  given  them,  and  the  greateft 
caution  muft  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it, 
for  now  is  the  greateft  danger  of  overbearing 
the  ftalks  by  too  large  a  quantity  of  that  ele^ 
ment.  Let  no  watering-pot,  therefore,  be  buf¬ 
fered  to  come  near  the  bed,  and  a  fprinklino- 
only  u-om  the  hay  wifp  be  afforded  to  the  tender 
race ;  thus  they  will  receive  comfort  and  nou- 
rilhment,  and  the  water  will  become  the  mift  or 
refrefhing  dew  to  the  tender  plant.  As  the  plants 
mcreale  in  fize,  more  water  muft  be  given  them, 
and  the  repetition  oftener  ufed  ;  the  piaffes  muft 
be,  raifed,  and  all  poffible  air  given  them  in 
mild  weather  ;  and  by  fuch  time  as  the  heat  at 
the  bed  is  abated,  a  third  hotbed  muft  be  got 
ready.  Let  the  plants  therefore  be  taken  up, 
with  a  large  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  let 
m  pots.  Let  thefe  pots  be  placed  on  a  third  hot¬ 
bed ;  fill  the  vacancies  up  to  the  rims  of  the 
pots,  and  water  them  well,  for  by  this  time  there 
will  not  be  fo  much  danger  of  hurting  by  over- 
watering,  fo  that  the  watering-pots  fhould  be 
now  ufed.  Shade  them  in  hot  weather,  raile  the 
glaffes,  and  harden  them  by  degrees  to  the  open 
air  ;  conftantly  repeat  your  watering,  for  they 
require  it,  and  when  the  heat  of  the°bed  is  en¬ 
tirely  out,  they  may  be  fet  abroad  ;  though  if  the 
trouble. fhould  not  be  thought  too  great,  they 
will  be  in  gi eater  perfection  by  the  advantage  of 
a  fourth  hotbed,  which  muft  be  prepared,  and  the 
pots  let  on  it  as  on  the  third. 

for  the  reception  of  thele  plants  let  a  good 
1  ich  border  be  provided,  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots  with  the  mould  to  the  roots,  and  plant  them 
at  about  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder;  thus  they 
will  never  droop  for  removing;  and  the  plants, 
having  regularly  had  fuch  fupplies  and  affiftance 
as  their  natuie  requires,  will  have  [hewed  their 
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flowers  early  in  June,  and  will  exhibit  fruit  in  its 
,  beft  perfection  early  in  autumn. 

1  he  bed  fort  for  pickling  is  the  Large  Angular- 
podded  Capficum ,  the  fit  in  of  which  being  of  a 
thicker  confidence,  tender  and  flefby,  is  more 
adapted  for  the  purpofe.  The  (beds  therefore 
fliould  be  gathered  from  fuch  plants  as  have  the 
larged  pods,  and  are  forwarded  in  growth.  This 
is  a  permanent  variety  ;  and  when  they  are  wanted 
for  thefe  purpoles,  a  larger  quantity  of  this  fort 
ihould  be  railed  ;  for  they  are  not  only  a  fine 
garnifh,  but  are  by  many  edeemed  the  bell 
pickle  in  the  world. 

The  inhabitants  of  America  make  ufe  of  Cap- 
ficums  in  their  lauce,  where  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  Cayenne  Pepper,  Bell  Pepper,  Hen  Pepper, 
and  Cyan  Butter. 

,  This  plant  is  titled,  Capficum  caule  herbaceo , 

lUes*  pedunculis  foli tarns.  In  the  earlier  works  of  Lin- 

if/nauutrrt-.  naeus  it  is  titled,  Capficum  annuum .  Tournefort 


calls  it,  Capficum  filiquis  longis  propendentibus  *,  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Piper  Indicum  vulgaliffimum .  it 
is  a  native  of  the  warmed  parts  of  America. 

Capficum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentaitdria  ^ 
Monogynia ;  and  the  characters  are,  .  .  or(jer 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous  perianthium>  jn  t^e 

cut  into  five  erebl,  permanent  fegments.  Linn^an 

2.  Corolla  is  a  wheel-duped  petal.  The 

tube  is  very  fhort;  the  limb  is  patent,  and  di-  ja^e^a 
vided  into  five  acute  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  confid  of  five  fmall  fubulatcd 
filaments,  with  oblong,  connivent  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  con  fids  of  an  oval  germer,  a 
flender  dyle  longer  than  the  damina,  and  an  ob- 
tufe  digma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  berry  without  any  pulp  ; 
it  is  coloured,  hollow,  formed  into  two  cells,  and 
of  uncertain  figure. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  kidney- 
draped,  and  comprefled. 


A.  Jf. 
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CARD  AMIN  E, 


LADIES  SMOCK. 
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THERE  are  many  Annuals  of  this  genus  that 
are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens ;  never- 
thelefs,  thofe  who  are  fond  of  large  colleblions  of 
plants  may,  if  they  pleafe,  have  a  few  of  each 
fort  of  the  following  fpecies. 

1.  Impatient  Lady-Smock. 

Species.  2.  Sicilian  Lady-Smock. 

3.  Small-flowered  Lady-Smock. 

4.  Hairy  Lady-Smock. 

Impatient  i.  The  Impatient  Lady-Smock  grows  to  about 
a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  the 
folioles  jagged  or  divided  on  each  fide  into  three 
or  four  fegments.  The  flowers  have  frequently 
no  petals  ;  but  when  they  have,  they  are  very 
fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
long,  elaftic  pods,  which  on  being  touched  dil- 
charge  the  feeds  with  great  violence,  to  the  fur- 
prife  of  the  gatherer,  and  equal  merriment  of  the 
Gardener. 

This  plant,  on  account  of  the  above  property 
in  difeharging  the  feeds,  is  frequently  called  Noli 


Sicilian, 


me  t anger e. 

2.  Sicilian  Lady-Smock.  This  is  a  low  plant 
of  little  beauty.  The  leaves  are  pinnated.  The 
folioles  are  equal,  palmated,  and  grow  on  foot- 
flalks  along  the  mid- rib.  The  flowers  confill  of 
four  fmall  petals  placed  crofs-wile,  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  long  narrow  pods,  containing  the 


lo¬ 

wered, 


irv 

Jy- 

ock 

bribed. 


feeds. 

3.  Small-flowered  Lady-Smock.  The  Italics 
rile  to  about  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated.  The  folioles  are  lpear-fhaped,  obtufe, 
and  very  (lightly  indented.  The  flowers  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods, 
Handing  eredt  on  horizontal  pedicles. 

4.  Hairy  Lady-Smock.  This  is  often  found  a 
weed  in  the  garden  and  field.  It  is  of  low  growth  •, 
the  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  both  leaves  and 
(talks  are  very  hairy.  The  flowers  have  four 


petals  placed  crofsways,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
longifh,  twilled  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  Culture, 
in  any  part  of  the  garden,  though  they  do  bed 
in  the  (hade,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year;  they  will  readily  come  up, 
and  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them 
where  they  are  too.clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

After  having  once  gained  footing  in  a  garden, 
they  will  keep  up  the  fucceflion  themfelves,  if 
you  chufe  to  let  them  feed  ;  for  thefe  (battering, 
will  infallibly  produce  more  plants  than  you 
would  defire.  If  they  are  permitted  to  multiply 
themfelves  this  way,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
than  hoeing  them  down  as  you  would  weeds, 
leaving  only  any  defired  number  of  plants  in 
what  part  of  the  ground  you  pleafe.  They  are 
all  good  lallad  herbs,  and  are  by  lome  people  pro¬ 
pagated  on  this  account,  who  prefer  them  before 
Crefs,  to  which  they  are  nearly  allied  in  fla¬ 
vour. 

1.  Impatient  Lady-Smock  is  titled,  Cardamine  Titles> 
foliis  pinnatis  incifis  fiipulalis,  fioribus  apctalis.  In  Cf  / 
the  Hartm  Chffort.  it  is  termed,  Cardamine  foliis 
pinnatis  :  pinnis  laciniatis.  Hudfon  calls  it.  Car-  '  ^'e'nV- 
damine  foliis  pinnatis  :  foliolis  laciniatis ,  pctalis  fu- 
gaciffimis ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Si fymbrii  car  damine  s 
Jpecies  qu<edam  infipida.  It  grows  naturally  in 

moift  fin ady  places  in  England,  and  mod  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 

2.  Sicilian  Lady-Smock  is,  Cardamine  foliis 
pinnatis:  foliolis  palmatis  <equalibus  petiolatis.  Jloc-  ] 
cone  calls  it,  A ajiurtium  montanum  nanutn ,  rotundo 

t  hah  Sir  i  folio ,  Cyrentum  ;  and  Tournefort,  Carda- 
rnine  bicula,  foliis  fum  arise  1.  ft  grows  naturally 

in  Sicily,  Corflca,  the  Greek  I  (lands,  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

'3.  Small-flowered  Lady-Smock  is,  Cardamine  few  = 

foliis 
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foliis  pinnatis  etc  ti pula  tis  lanceolatis  obtufis>  foribui 
corollatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Nafturtium 
pratenfe,  flore  parvo  ;  and  Morifon,  Najlurtium 
pratenfe ,  flcfadis  minimis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
fields,  meadows,  and  paftures  in  England,  and 
molt  countries  of  Europe. 

fffixdus-  4*  Hairy  Lady-Smock  is  titled,  Cardamine  fo- 

-f-CL. 


ids  pinnatis ,  fioribus  tetrandris.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Nafturtium  aquaticum  minus  *  Camrriera- 
rius,  Sifymbrium  aquaticum  alter  uni  \  and  Ray, 
Cardamine  impatiens  altera  hirfutior.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  fields,  gardens,  paftures,  and  fhady 
places  in  England,  and  molt  parts  of  Europe. 


CHAP.  LXVIt. 
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CARDIOSPERMUM,  HEART-SEED,  or 

HEART-PEA. 


Species. 


Indian 

Heart- 

feed 

defcri  bed. 


Varieties. 


Brafilian 

Heart- 

feed 

deferibed 


Culture. 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called, 
i.  Indian  Heart-feed. 

2.  Bafilian  Heart-feed. 

i.  Indian  Heart-feed.  The  ftalks  are  {lender, 
channelled,  climbing,  and  by'  the  afliftance  of 
their  tendrils,  which  come  out  under  the  divifions 
of  the  footftalks  of  the  flowers,  will  arrive  at 
the  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  leaves  fome- 
times  confift  of  three  and  fometimes  of  five  lobes, 
which  are  lmooth,  oblong,  deeply  cut  on  the 
edges,  and  fharp-pointed.  The  leaves  have  long 
footftalks,  and  the  ftalks  which  lupport  the 
flowers  are  long,  but  they  divide  into  three 
fhorter,  each  lupporting  a  Angle  flower.  Their 
colour  is  white  •,  each  of  them  has  four  petals, 
which  are  alternately  larger  *,  they  come  out  ear¬ 
lier  or  later  in  the  fummer,  according  as  the 
plants  have  been  brought  forward  in  the  fpring  i 
and  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  large,  inflated  cap¬ 
fuls,  containing  the  feeds,  which  is  marked  with 
the  fhape  of  a  heart  at  the  bafe. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
but  their  difference  confifts  chiefly  in  the  fize  of 
the  ftalks,  leaves,  and  fruit,  fome  of  them  being 
larger  than  the  others. 

2.  Brafilian  Heart-feed.  The  ftalks  are  hairy, 
and  by  help  of  the  tendrils  will  grow  to  be  feven 
or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  divided  into 
five  parts,  which  are  ufually  divided  again  into 
three  others  •,  they  are  obtule,  indented,  downy 
underneath,  and  grow  on  fhort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former,  but  often  more  of  them  grow  together 
on  a  footftaik  ;  each  confifts  of  four  petals, 
which,  when  fallen,  are  fucceeded  by  inflated, 
downy  capfules,  containing  the  feeds,  which  are 
ftamped  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  at  the  bafe. 

In  order  to  bring  theie  Annuals  to  flower  early, 
and  perfeeft  their  Jeeds,  a  moderate  hotbed  fhould 
be  in  readinefs  by  the  firft  week  in  March,  which 
fhould  be  covered  over  with  five  inches  depth  of 
any  common  garden-mould.  The  feeds  muft 
be  then  Town  in  frnall  pots  filled  with  light,  landy, 
frefh  earth,  and  the  pots  then  plunged  up  to  the 
rims  in  the  mould  of  the  hotbed.  The  glaffes 
muft  be  then  let  down,  and  all  the  laws  relating 
to  the  good  management  of  a  hotbed  muft  be 
obferved  until  the  plants  come  up.  When  they 
make  their  appearance,  the  greateft  nicety  muft 
be  obferved  in  giving  them  air ;  for  if  they  have 


it  too  freely,  it  will  kill  them  ;  and  if  they  are 
kept  too  clofe,  they  will  grow  weak,  be¬ 
come  yellow,  unhealthy,  and  perhaps  die,  or 
be  hardly  ever  made  to  fhew  thcmfelves  in  any 
degree  of  beauty.  The  method  therefore  to  be 
obferved  with  refpebt  to  this  is,  the  plants  muft 
be  {haded  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
now  and  then  a  fprinkling  of  water  muft  be  af¬ 
forded  them,  which  fhould  be  given  them 
in  mornings. 

When  the  heat  of  this  bed  is  abated,  thev 
muft  be  removed  to  another  bed  prepared  in  the 
like  manner  •,  then  the  plants  fhould  be  fhifted 
into  pots  of  a  fize  larger,  filled  with  the  like 
kind  of  frelh,  light  earth,  In  doing  of  this, 
preferve  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots,  that 
they  may  not  be  difturbed,  which  would  other- 
wife  caufe  a  great  check  in  their  growth. 

When  they  are  thus  removed  into  thefe  larger- 
fized  pots,  they  ihould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims 
in  the  mould  of  this  fecond  hotbed.  In  this 
fituation  more  air  muft  be  given  the  plants,  the 
waterings  muft  be  more  frequent,  a  greater  quantity 
at  a  time,  and  the  glaffes  muft  be  fhaded  always 
in  the  hot  fun.  Sticks  muft  be  thruft  by  the 
Tides  of  the  plants  for  their  fupport  •,  and  as  they 
advance  in  height,  the  frames  muft  be  raifed, 
or  the  multiplying- frame  uled.  If  the  pots  in 
which  they  now  grow  are  moderately  large,  the 
plants  need  not  be  fhifted  into  others  j  but  if 
they  are  rather  frnall  in  proportion  to  the  plant, 
they  fhould  have  larger,  in  order  to  give  free 
room  for  their  roots  to  grow.  At  the  third  {Lifting, 
it  will  be  highly  proper  to  plunge  the  pots  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  mould  of  a  third  hotbed,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpofe  *,  and  here  they  may  ftand, 
having  a  frame  of  fufficient  depth,  until  they 
flower,  which  will  be  in  July,  and  their  feeds 
will  ripen  in  September. 

1.  Indian  Heart-feed  is  titled,  Cardiofpcrmum 
foliis  Uvibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Pifum  veji- 
carium,  fruShi  nigro:  albci  macula  no l at o •,  Rhum-i 

phius,  Halicacabum  \  JDodonaeiis,  IJaluacabus  pc-  - cafstinr* u 
regrinus  •,  and  Tournefort,  Corindum  ampli ore  folio , 
fru&u  maxim o  •,  alio,  Corindum  fruilu  &  folio 
minor e .  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

2.  Brafilian  Heart- feed  is,  Cardiofpermum  fo’iis 
fubtus  tomentofis.  Hounfton  calls  it,  Corindum  cauls 
ip  foliis  pub efeenti bus  ;  Miller,  Cardiofpcrmum  vil- 
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lofum  foliis  incifis  obtufis ,  petiolis  brevibus.  It  is  a 

native  of  the  Brafils. 


Clafs  and 

order  in”  Cardiofpermum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Odiandria 
the  Lin-  Tng; ynia\  and  the  characters  are, 

com- 
h  are 

rafters,  alternately  larger. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  four  obtule  petals, 
growing  alternately  with  the  larger  leaves  of  the 


nasati 

fvftem.  L  valyx  is  a  permanent  periantlnum. 
The  cha-  P°fed  of  four  obtule  concave  leaves,  whi 


calyx.  The  neCtarium  is  compoied  or  lour  co¬ 
loured  leaves,  and  furrounds  the  gerrnen. 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  awl-fhaped  filaments 
equal  with  the  nectarium,  having  fmall  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  triquetrous  ger- 
men,  and  three  fhort  ftyles  with  Ample  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  trilobate,  in¬ 
flated,  trilocular  capfule,  opening  at  the  top.  _ 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  globoie, 
and  marked  with  a  heart  at  the  bafe. 


CHAP. 


LXVIII. 


C  A  R  D  U  U  S,  THISTLE. 


M 


Specie?. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Ladies 


and 

Welted 

Thiftle. 


'ANY  forts  of  Thiftles,  were  it  not  for 
their  commonnefs,  and  the  trouble  they 
caule  in  eradicating  them  from  our  fields  and 
gardens,  would  be  looked  upon  as  very  beautiful 
plants,  and  cultivated  with  all  imaginary  care  in 
our  belt  collections.  All  of  them,  however, 
are  not  common  *,  neither  are  all  of  them  re¬ 
jected  in  our  gardens,  but  many  of  them  are 
carefied  by  numbers,  as  plants  of  great  Angu¬ 
larity  and  beauty. 

The  principal  Annuals  and  Eiennials  of  this 
fpecies  are, 

1.  The  Ladies  Thiftle. 

2.  The  Welted  Thiftle. 

3.  Thiftle-upon-Thiftle. 

4.  Starry  Thiftle. 

5.  Syrian  Thiftle. 

6.  SpearThiftle. 

7.  Musk  Thiftle. 

8.  Fifh  Thiftle  of  Theophraftus. 

9.  Woolly-headed  Thiftle. 

10.  Yellow  Spanifh  Thiftle. 

1.  The  Ladies  Thiftle.  This  plant  hath  very 
large  leaves,  finely  finuated,  prickly,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  with  milk-like  veins,  running 
irregularly  over  the  whole  furface.  The  (talk  is 
round,  ftriated,  branching,  and  grows  to  be  fix 
feet  high.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches 
in  plenty ;  their  colour  is  purple,  and  they  grow 
in  fcaly,  prickly  cups.  The  greateft  beauty  of 
this  plant  confifts  in  the  radical  leaves,  before 
the  llalks  fhoot  up  for  flowering;  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  though  it  is  generally  reckoned  an  An¬ 
nual,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  May  ;  the 
plant  will  then  come  up,  and  be  ftrong  by  the 
autumn  ;  thus  they  will  figure  by  their  large, 
fpreading,  beautiful  leaves  all  winter,  and  flower 
and  perfeCt  their  feeds  the  fummer  following. 

2.  Welted  Thiftle.  There  are  two  or  three 
varieties  of  this  fpecies,  growing  common  by 
the  Tides  of  roads  and  ditches  in  molt  pares  of 
England,  which  are  always  eradicated  gardens  as 
troublefome  weeds  •,  but  they  are  neverthelefs  fine 
plants.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  finuated,  de¬ 
current,  and  very  prickly.  The  flowers  grow 
fingly  on  long  footftalks ;  they  ftand  ereCt ;  the 


heads  are  of  different  fizes  in  the  different  forts, 
and  the  calyces  are  very  hairy. 

3.  Thiftle  upon-Thiftle.  This  plant  is  ufually 
called  the  Polyanthos  Thiftle.  The  ftaiks  are 
pofleffed  of  thin  fkins  ;  they  are  branching,  and 
very  prickly.  The  leaves  are  finuated,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  full  of  prickles.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  grow  in  very  prickly,  fcaly 
cups. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  moft  prickly  kind 
of  Thiftles  we  have. 

4.  Starry  Thiftle.  This  is  a  low  plant,  having 
branching,  lateral  prickles.  The  leaves  are  mo¬ 
derately  long,  entire,  and  downy  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  reddifh  purple  colour,  and 
terminate  the  ftalk  in  roundifh  heads. 

5.  Syrian  Thiftle.  The  ftaiks  are  robuft,  and 
branching.  The  leaves  are  large,  angular,  fpot- 
ted  with  white,  have  each  angle  terminated  by 
a  ftrong  fpine,  and  embrace  the  ftaiks  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  grow  fingly  on  .very  fhort 
footftalks ;  but  they  are  fmall,  and  concealed 
among  the  leaves. 

6.  Spear  Thiftle.  This  is  a  very  common 
Thiftle,  growing  almoft  every-where  about  towns 
and  villages.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  branching, 
hairy,  and  clofely  fet  with  the  fharpeft  prickles! 
The  leaves  are  very  long,  have  fpear-fhaped 
points,  are  decurrent,  almoft  pinnated,  and  the 
fegments  are  very  fharp  and  fpreading.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  and  terminate  the  branches 
in  very  prickly,  fcaly  heads. 

I  here  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  this 
fpecies  differing  in  their  fize,  prickles,  or  flowers. ' 

7.  Mufk  Thiftle.  As  the  former  fpecies  is 
of  no  value  on  account  of  its  commonneb,  this 
ought  to  be  efteemed  for  the  icent  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  pofleffed  of  a  very  lweet,  mufkv  fra¬ 
grance.  The  ftaiks  are  upright,  robuft,  and  di¬ 
vide  at  the  top  into  a  few  branches.  The  leaves 
are  large,  almoft  decurrent,  and  very  prickly. 
The  flowers  are  large,  purple,  hang  drooping, 

and  .ue  pofldled  of  the  aforeiaid  agreeable  fla¬ 
vour.  D 

H.  Fifh  Thiftle  of  Theophraftus.  Th’s  is  a 
talL  upright  plant,  growing  to  be  about  fix  feet 
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Variety. 


Starry, 


Syrian. 


and 

Spear 

Thiftfe 

deienbed. 


Varieties. 

Musk 


high. 
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high.  The  leaves  are  large,  fp  :ar-fhaped,  feffile, 
dovvny  underneath,  and  have  ipines  growing  by 
threes  on  the  margin.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  ftalks  in  cl u hers,  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
are  iucceeded  by  fmooth,  oval,  black  feeds. 
Variety.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  yellow 
flowers. 

t>efcri  9*  Woolly-headed  Thiftle.  The  (talk  is  very 
thick,  long,  upright,  and  branching.  The  leaves 
Woolly-  are  pinnanhd,  prickly,  fefiile,  fpread  different 
headed  ways,  are  downy  underneath,  and  the  fegments 
are  alternately  ereft.  The  flowers  are  collected 
into  round  heads,  which  are  covered  with  a  foft 
down ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  long,  bright  feeds, 
and  10.  Yellow  Spanifh  Thiftle.  The  ftalks  are 

Yellow  fmooth.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fbaped,  fmooth, 

'I  hh'l^  whole,  indented  on  the  edges,  -and  entirely  free 
from  prickles.  The  flowers  are  of  a  whitifh  - 
yellow  colour,  terminating  the  ends  of  the  ftalks 
in  cylindrical,  oval  cups. 

C'jitnre  The  fir  ft  five  fpecies  are  reputed  Annuals ;  and 
ot  the  to  have  them  flower  ftrong,  the  feeds  fhould  be 

tin  nve  fown  in  the  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  in 

fpecies.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  J  r 

the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Culture  The  others  being  Biennials,  the  feeds  fhould 
of  the  be  fown  in  the  lpring,  in  the  places  where  they 

other  are  to  remain  ;  for  many  of  them  have  large, 

fpeues.  ftrong,  tough  roots,  which  will  not  bear  tranf- 

planting  well. 

When  they  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
according  to  their  fizes,  and  the  large  fpecies 
ihould  not  be  nearer  than  a  yard  or  four  feet 
from  each  other.  All  fu miner  the  ground  fhould 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the  winter  the 
mould  between  the  plants  fhould  be  dug.  Thus 
they  will  flower  ftrong  the  fummer  following. 
Their  appearance  is  chiefly  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

Titles.  i.  The  Ladies  Thiftle  is  titled,  Carduus  foliis 

jlLoiicurvui  amP'iey'  ‘lcauhbus  hafiato-pinnatfidis  fpinofis ,  calycibus 
*  aphyllis,  fpinis  canaliculatis  duplicato-fpinofis.  In 
the  Hortus  Clifford,  it  is  termed,  Carduus  fquamis 
calycinis  margine  apieeqae  fpinofis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Carduus  albis  maculis  notatus  vulgaris  *, 
and  Dalechamp,  Carduus  Mari#.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  by  the  fides  of  roads  and  ditches  in  Eng- 
land,  Gaul,  and  Italy. 

sOtutordlto-  2.  Welted  Thiftle  is  titled,  Carduus  foliis  de- 
C  currentibus  finuatis  margine  fpinofis ,  calycibus  pe- 
dunculatis  folitariis  eredlis  villofis.  Haller  calls  it, 
Carduus  foliis  laciniatis ,  fubtus  tomentofis  ex  mar¬ 
gine  fpinofis ,  capitulis  fejfilibus  congejlis ,  aculeatis  ; 
John  Bauhine,  Carduus  acanthoides  \  Ray,  Car¬ 
duus  fpinofifiimus ,  capitulis  minoribus  and  Mo- 
riion,  Carduus  polyantkos ,  capitulis  longioribus  & 
tenuioribus ,  foliis  albicantibus.  It  grows  naturally 
by  way-fides  in  England  and  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

QiUffoui.  3  •  Thiftle-upon- Thiftle.  This  fpecies  is  titled. 

Is  Carduus  foliis  decurrentibus  finuatis  margine  fpi¬ 
nofis,  floribus  aggregatis  terminalibus  inermibus . 


Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Carduus  fpinfiffvmus  an- 
guftif olius  vulgaris  ;  John  Bauhine,  Carduus  caule 
crifpo ;  and  Parkinfon,  Carduus  poiyantbos.  It 
grows  common  by  way -fides  in  England  and 
moft  northern  countries  of  Europe. 

4-  Starry  Thiftle  is  tided,  Carduus  foliis  inte-  SteflataJ 
gris,  fpinis  ramofis  laterahbus.  Triumfetti  calls 
it,  Carduus  humilis  aculeatus ,  p  tar  mica  A u  striae# 
foliis ;  and  Dodart,  Carduus  fiellatus  leucoij  lutei 
foliis.  It  is  not  certain  in  what  part  of  the 
world  this  Thiftle  grows  naturally, 

5;  Syrian  Imftle  is  idled,  filar duus  foliis  am-  fiufccccxu}. 


pat  Bauhine  calls  it,  Carduus  albis  maculis  notatus 
exoticus  ;  alfo,  Carduus  latif olius  echinos  obfolet# 
purpurea f evens .  Cammerarius  terms  it,  Carduus 
luteus  Syriacus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  Crete, 
and  Spain. 

6.  Spear  Thiftle.  This  fpecies  is  titled,  Car - 
duus  foliis  decurrentibus  pmnatifidis  bifpidis ,  lac  ini  is 
divaricatis ,  calycibus  evatis  fpinofis  villofis ,  caule 
pilofo.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Car¬ 
duus  foliis  lanceolatis  decurrentibus ,  denticulis  fu- 
perficieque  fpinofis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Car- 
dims  lanceolatus  latifolius  •,  and  John  Bauhine 
Carduus  lanceolatus,  f  fylveftris  Bo  don  A.  It  crows’ 
by  way-fides  almoft  every-where.  & 

7*  vlufk  Thiftle  is  titled,  Carduus  foliis  fsmi-  fi/uJ-ciwd. 
decurrentibus  fpinofis ,  floribus  cernuis ,  fquamis  ca¬ 
lycinis  fuperne  patentibus.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort. 
it  is  termed,  Carduus  foliis  finuatis  decurrentibus 
margine  fpinofis,  floribus  folitariis  nut  antibus.  Caf¬ 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Carduus  fpinofiffimus  latifolius 
fph#rocepbalus  vulgaris  \  and  John  Bauhine,  Car¬ 
duus  nutans.  It  grows  about  towns  and  villages 
in  England  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

8.  Pifti  Thiftle  of  Bheophraftus  is  titled,  Car-  CoAexStmAl. 
duus  foliis  fejflibns  lanceolatis  integerrimis  fubtus 
tomentofis ,  margine  fpinis  ternatis.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Acarna  major,  caule  non  foliofo  ; 

John  Bauhine,  Polyacanthus  Cafabon #,  a  cam# 
fimilis  j  and  Lobel,  Acarna  fheophrafii  anguil- 
lari#.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

9'  W°°%:h5aded  Thiftie  «  titled,  Carduus  StlwHo- 

joins  Jefilibus  bifanam  pmnatifidis ,  laciniis  alternis  U 
ereflis,  calycibus  glob  of s  villofis.  In  the  Hortus 
Upfal.  it  is  termed,  Carduus  foliis  femidecurrentibus 
duplicato-pinnatifidis ,  laciniis  alternis  ereftis,  caly¬ 
cibus  ovatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Carduus  foliis 
finuatis  decurrentibus,  denticulis  fuperficieque  fpinofis, 
calycibus  lanigeris.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Car¬ 
duus  capite  rotundo  tomentofo  Lobel,  Carduus  to - 
mentofus  corona  fratrum  herbariorum ;  and  Tourne- 
fort,  Carduus  tGment ofus  Pyrenaicus ,  floribus  purpu- 
reis  glomeratis:  It  grows  naturally  in  England, 

Gaul,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

io.  Yellow  Spanifh  Thiftle  is  titled,  Carduus  \PHweA~- 
foliis  lanceolatis  integris  inermibus  dentatis  glabris ,  ^  cetU. 
floribus  apbyllis  inermi-fpinofis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Spain. 
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TH  E  fpecies  that  prefent  tbemfelves  here 
for  obfervaition  are, 
i.  Wild  Carline  Thiftle. 

2.  Woolly  Carline  Thiftle. 

3.  Spanilh  Carline  Thiftle. 

1.  Wild  Carline  Thiftle  is  deemed  a  weed  in 
many  parts  of  England,  but  is  neverthelefs  a 
plant  of  great  (angularity  and  beauty.  The 
root  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground,  is  moderately 
large,  and  hot  to  the  tafte.  1  he  leaves  are 
large,  long,  beautifully  befet  with  prickles,  and 
finely  divided  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  branches  in  prickly  heads,  and  are 
encircled  with  leaves  of  a  whirifh-yellow  colour ; 
they  come  out  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

2.  Woolly  Canine  Thiftle.  The  Chalk  is  very 
woolly,  forked,  and  grows  to  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  divifions  of  the  branches,  are  moderately 
large,  and  of  a  fine  purple  colour;  they  come 
out  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

3.  Spanifh  Carline  Thiftle  hath  a  very  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  which  riles  but  to  about  a  foot  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  where  they  fit  clofe,  without  any  foot- 
ftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  come  out  in 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn, 
of  The  firft  fpecies  is  a  Biennial,  and  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  barren  and  uncultivated  foils  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  Whoever  is  defirous  of  pro¬ 
pagating  it  in  gardens,  fhould  procure  fome 
ieeds,  and  fow  them  in  a  bed  of  light,  fandy 
mould,  in  the  fpring.  Where  they  come  up  too 


clofe,  draw  out  the  weakeft.  Keep  them  clean 
from  weeds  all  fummer,  and  the  fummer  follow¬ 
ing  they  will  flower  and  perfed  their  feeds  •,  foon 

after  which  the  roots  die.  . 

The  other  two  fpecies,  being  Annuals,  mould 
be  fown  pretty  early  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain  *,  for  none  of  theie 
plants  bear  tranfplaftting  well,  they  being  all 
pofieffcd  of  a  tap-root,  with  which  luch  kind  of 
ulage  feldom  agrees.  After  they  come  up,  no¬ 
thing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  thin  them 
where  they  appear  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds.  Thus  they  will  flower  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  fummer,  and  perfed  their  feeds 
in  the  autumn. 

1.  The  Wild  or  Common  Englifti  Carline 
T  hi  file  is  titled,  Carlina  caule  muhifloro ,  floribus 
terminalibus ,  calycibus  radio  albis.  Cluftus  calls 
it,  Carlina  fylvefris  vulgaris ;  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Cnicus  JylvcJlris  fpinofwr  ;  and  Fuchfius,  Atraclylis 
mitior.  It  grows  naturally  in  England  and  molt 
parts  of  Europe. 

2  Woolly  Carline  Thiftle  is  titled,  Carlina 
caule  fubmultifioro  lanato ,  calycibus  radio  purpureis . 
Sauvages  calls  it,  Carlina  caule  trijloro  dichotomoy 
intermedio  fejfili.  Barrelier  calls  it,  Acarna  atrac - 
tylidis  folio ,  amplo  flore •,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Acarna, 
fore  purpureo  rubente  patulo  ;  and  Columna,  Acan- 
thoides  parva  Apula.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and 
France. 

3.  Spanifh  Carline  Thiftle  is  titled,  Carlina 
floribus  fefilibus  lateralibus  paucijfimis.  Cluftus 
calls  it,  Carlina  fylvejlris  minor  Hifpanica ;  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Acarna  fore  luteo  patulo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  Spanilh  defarts. 


Culture 
of  the 
other  tw® 
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C  A  R  U  M,  C  A  R  V  Yj  or  CARAWAY. 


T 


HERE  is  only  one  real  fpecies  of  this 
genus  yet  known,  called  Caraways. 

The  root  is  not  much  unlike  Parfley,  but 

Thc  Pua5l  Wer  chiefly  white,  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground, 
deicn  c  .  ^  the  tafte  almoft  of  a  Carrot.  From  this 

rife  one  or  two  fmooth,  channelled,  branching 
ftalks  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half, 
or  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  large,  compofed  of 
many  parts,  like  thole  of  the  Carrot,  and  grow 
on  long,  naked  footltalks.  Each  of  the  branches 
is  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  white  colour,  make  their  appearance  in 
June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  thofe  oblong,  chan¬ 
nelled,  convex  feeds  called  Caraway- feeds. 


This  plant  is  a  Biennial  ;  fo  that  if  the  feeds 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  be  ftrong  0f  rai&ng 
by  the  autumn,,  and  flower  early  the  fummer  it. 
following.  Neverthelefs,  if  you  get  your  ground 
in  readinefs,  and  fow  the  feeds  in  the  latter  end 
of  fummer,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  they  will 
come  up  in  the  autumn,  will  ftand  the  winter 
well,  and  flower  and  perfect  their  feeds  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fummer.  Thus,  by  obferving  this  ex¬ 
pedition  of  getting  the  feeds  into  the  ground  as 
foon  as  they  are  well  ripe  and  dried,  a  whole 
year  will  be  faved,  and  the  crop  will  be  of  no 
inferior  value. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  nothing  more  is 

to 
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to  be  done  than  to  hoe  them  to  about  four  inches 
dirt  an  ce  from  each  other,  as  you  do  Carrots; 
and  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds,  which 
mull  be  effected  by  three  or  four  different  hoeings 
at  proper  intervals,  as  the  growth  or  the  weeds 
makes  it  neceffary; 

When  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  plants  mult  be 
pulled  up,  tied  in  bundles,  and  let  up  to  dry  ; 
after  which  the  feeds  may  be  chrafhed  out,  and 
put  up  in  bags  to  be  ready  for  uie. 

There  being  no  other  ipecies  of  this  genus, 
it  (lands  limply  with  the  name,  Carum.  Gerard 
calls  it,  Carum ,  feu  carcum ;  and  Calpar  Bauhine, 
Carum  pratenfe ,  c&rui  offcinarum.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  meadows  and  pallures  in  iome  parts 
of  England  ;  alfo  in  Germany*  Bohemia,  and 
many  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
Carum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  Di- 

Tyr.ia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1  Calyx.  unreal  umbel  is  long,  and 


1.  The  general  umbel  is  long, 

has  ten  radii  that  are  often  unequal.  The  1 

The  cha- 

rafkrs. 


partial  umbels  are  cluttered.  For  the  general 
involucrum  there  is  fometimes  one  leaf;  but  tor 
the  partial  none.  ft  lie  perianthium  is  hardly  to 
be  chftinguifhed. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  uniforme. 
The  Angle  flowers  confift  each  of  five  obtufe, 
unequal^  heart-fhaped  petals,  that  are  indexed  at 
the  points. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  capillary  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  having  fmall,  roundifh 

anther®.  , 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 

below  the  flowers,  and  two  fmall  rtyles  with 

Ample  ftigmas.  .  * 

c.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 

is  oval,  oblong,  rtriated,  and  Ibparable  into  two 

parts.  .  u 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  rtriated,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on 
the  other; 
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TH  E  following  fpecies  of  this  genus  are 
cultivated  in  lome  curious  colleCuons,  viz. 

1.  The  Two-leaved  Indian  Caffia. 

2.  Quadrifoliate  Indian  Caffia. 

3.  Quadrangular-podded  Indian  Caffia. 

4.  Srinking  Obtufe-leaved  Caffia  of  Cuba. 
c;#  /Egyptian  Caffia ,  or  Common  Senna. 

6.  Smooth  Occidental  Caff  a. 

7.  Hairy  Occidental  Caff  a. 

8.  Proftrate  Caffia  of  Jamaica.  . 
o.  Many-leaved  Caffia  of  Jamaica. 

10.  Many-leaved  Brafllian  Caffia. 
u.  Many-leaved  Virginian  Caff  a. 

12.  Many -leaved  Procumbent  Caffia  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

Thefe  plants  are  by  many  fuppofed  to  derive 
their  greateft  excellence  from  their  leaves,  thefe 
being  pinnated  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  af¬ 
fording  great  matter  for  refleClion  on  the  wil- 
dom  and  goodnds  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  by 
rtamping  in  them  fuch  properties  as  may  beft 
contribute  to  the  health  and  fupport  of  the 
plants. 

"I  hey  are  all  of  them  fleeping  plants ;  and 
as  plants  of  that  property  are  known  to  con- 
trad  their  leaves  in  evenings  after  fun-fet,  and 
expand  them  again  in  the  morning,  fo  thefe 
do  the  fame  ;  but  with  this  difference,  they  al- 
wavs  exhibit  their  under -fide  outwards,  to  be 
ready  to  receive  what  dews  or  rain  may  fall  upon 
it  in  the  night ;  whilft  the  upper  furface,  which 
in  inoft  plants  is  fmooth,  to  fhoot  off  rain  or 
moiflure  as  it  falls,  is  in  thefe  concealed,  or 
clofely  folded  together ;  the  reafon  for  which  is 
this :  Plants  with  this  property  are  natives  of 
the  deferty,  fandv,  and  hot  parts  of  the  world, 
where  little  nourifhment  is  afforded  them  from 
the  foil  in  which  they  grow  *,  and  therefore,  that 
they  may  receive  all  the  benefit  frpm  the  dews 


and  rains,  the  Almighty  has  granted  them  this 
property  of  turning  their  under-fide  upwards, 
which,  being  poflefled  of  a  downy  matter,  is 
better  qualified  to  retain  luch  dews  and  moiflure 
as  may  fall,  which  being  inhaled  by  the  Jeavts 
afford  confiderable  nourifhment  to  the  plants. 

1.  The  Two-leaved  Indian  Caffia  has  a  lig-  Defcrip- 
neous,  pithy,  taper  ftalk.  The  leaves  grow  two  tionofthe 
together  on  fhort  footftalks,  are  nearly  round,  je™°e(^ 
ftriated,  and  obtufe  ;  the  ftipul®  are  coidated, 
fpear-fhaped,  and  very  large. 

2.  The  Quadrifoliate  Indian  Caff  a  has  two-Quadri- 
pair  of  leaves  growing  together,  which  are  fmooth,  0  latc’ 
and  nearly  of  an  oval  figure.  It  is  but  a  low 
plant,  glowing  only  to  about  a  foot  high  ;  but 

the  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  being  of  a  fiery- 
red  colour,  and  moderately  large  ;  they  are  iuc- 
ceeded  by  plane,  fhort  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

3.  The  Quadrangular -podded  Indian  Caffia  and 

has  ligneous,  pithy,  rough,  branching  ftalks,  that  Quadran- 
will  grow  to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  2“^^ 
are  compoled  of  three  pair  of  folioles,  which  [ndiatl 
are  of  an  oval  figure  •,  the  upper  ones  are  the  Caffia. 
largeft,  and  there  is  a  fharp-pointed  glandule 
between  the  lower  pair ;  the  ftipulae  are  narrow, 
fharp-pointed,  and  hairy. 

This  fpecies  is  rather  a  Biennial  *,  fo  that 
if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  fummer,  and  the  cuitare 
plants  can  be  preferved  in  a  ftove  all  winter,  0f  this 
it  will  flower  early  the  lummer  following,  and  fpecies. 
there  will  be  a  pretty  good  certainty  of  having 
good  feeds.  Where  there  is  no  fuch  conve- 
niency,  the  feeds  may  be  fown  in  March,  and 
by  good  management  the  plants  may  be  made 
to  flower  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  fometimes  to 

ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

4.  The  Stinking  Obtuie-leaved  Caffia  of  Cuba  Stinking 
has  a  fmall,  herbaceous  ftalk  about  a  foot  and  ob'u^e' 
a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  three 
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pair  0 t  roundifh,  oval,  obtufe  folioles..  The  up- 
per  patts  of  the  ftalks,  with  good  management, 
wt  be  adorned  with  the  dowers  in  July*,  and 
ot  i  thele  and  the  whole  plant  are  very  itronglv 
and  dilagreeably  fcented.  ' 

5-  The  /Egyptian  Cajfia,  or  Common.  Senna, 
nas  igneous  ftalks  that  are  long,  (lender,  and 
tough,  d  He  leaves  are  pinnated  ;  and  each  con- 
luts  of  three,  four,  and  fometimes  of  fix  pair  of 
whitilh  or  pale-green;  folioles,  that  are  nearly  of 
an  oval  figure.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  tops  of  the  branches  on  (lender  footftalks  ; 
they  aie  of  a  yellow  colour,  having  a  few  reddifh 
or  brownifti  ftripes,  and  are  lucceeded  by  crooked, 
comprefted  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

T.  his  is  the  Common  Senna  of  the  fhop$,i§and 
is  cultivated  in  the  hot  parts  of  the  world,  from 
whence  it  is  difperfed  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  globe  for  ufe.  It  is  in  great  repute  as  a 
purge,  and  is  faid  to  be  good  for  the  fight, 
ftrengthening  the  hearing,  and  exhilarating  the 
Defcri  -  Tpnrts. 

t’ionof^he  ,  ^  Smooth  Occidental  Cajfia  rifes  with  a 

Smooth  channelled,  branching  (talk  to  the  height  of  four 
or  five  feet.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  grow 
alternately  on  glandulous  footftalks,  each  con¬ 
fiding  of  five  pair  of  oval,  fpear- (liaped  folioles, 
that  are  rough  on  the  edges  ;  the  upper  ones 
are  the  largeft,  and  they  diminifh  in  fize  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  lowed.  1  he  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes,  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fword- 
fhaped,  bordered,  flat  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 
The  whole  of  this  plant  is  very  foetid,  and  difa- 
greeable  to  the  fmell. 

7.  Hairy  Occidental  Cajfia.  The  ftalk  of  this 
fpecies  is  channelled,  branching,  and  grows  to 
about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  compofed 
each  of  fix  pair  of  folioles  ;  thefe  are  broad, 
oval,  (harp  -  pointed,  woolly,  and  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes,  are  of  a  yellowifh  co¬ 
lour,.  and  both  thefe  and  the  leaves  are  (linking 
and  difagreeable  to  the  fcent. 

Thefe  laft  two  fpecies  are  Biennials ;  but  where 
there  is  no  conveniency  of  a  (love  to  preferve 
them  in  the  winter,  they  may  be  made  to  flower 
and  perfect  their  feeds  in  one  year. 

8.  Proftrate  Cajfia  of  Jamaica.  The  ftalks  are 
exceedingly  (lender,  herbaceous,  frnooth,  and,  un- 
lefs  fupported,  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  compoled  each  of  feven  pair  of  oblong, 
ftriated  folioles  ;  the  ftipulas  are  awl-fhaped.  The 
flowers  grow  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
on  long,  naked  footftalks.  The  pods  are  of  an 
oblong  figure,  and  grow  eredl  at  right  angles 
with  the  footftalks. 

9.  Many-  leaved  Cajfia  of  Jamaica.  This  fpecies 
is  known  alfo  by  the  name  of  the  Dwarf  Peacock 
Flower,  and  in  fome  places  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Golden  Cajfia.  The  ftalk  is  round,  downy, 
tough,  pithy,  upright,  and  grows  to  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  very  long,  pinnated 
in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  grow  on  glandular 
footftalks  ;  they  confift  of  about  twenty  pair  of 
folioles,  which  are  fmall,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  the  mid-rib,  and 
are  of  a  pleafant  -  green  colour ;  the  ftipulas  are 
fword  -  (liaped.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
golden  -  yellow  colour,  and  produced  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  on 
the  intervals  between  theiri,  on  ftiort  footftalks ; 

■  they  may  be  brought  to  blow  in  July,  Auguft, 
and  September ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  the 
pods,  containing  the  feeds,  which  are  black,  large, 

Many-  and  Very  br‘Sht- 

leaved  l°'  Many-leaved  Brafilian  Cajfia.  The  ftalks 
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are  upright,  branching  a  little,  and  very  tough. 

The  leaves  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  Senfitive 
Plant,  confiding  of  about  the  fame  number  of 
pinnae,  finely  arranged  along  the  mid-rib.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  produced  from  the  (ides 
of  the  branches  to  a  confiderable  depth.  They 
may  be  brought  to  blow  in  any  of  the  later 
dimmer  months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Angle 
pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

11.  Many-leaved  Virginian  Cajfia.  The  leaves  Many- 
of  this  Ipecies  alfo  refemble  thofe  of  the  Sen-  leaved 
fitive  Plant ;  they  confift  of  about  twenty  pair  ^^n*aD 
of  folioles  finely  arranged  along  the  mid-rib,  described, 
and  on  the  general  footitalk  is  a  glandule  raifefi 
on  a  little  pedicle.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  length.  The  footftalks  divide  into 
three  parts,  and  each  part  fupports  one  flower; 
it  is  fmall,  niclant,  and  will  continue  in  fucceflion 

for  near  two  months. 

12.  Many-leaved  Procumbent  Cajfia  of  the  Many- 

Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The  ftalks  are  weak,  ,eaved 
herbaceous,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves 
confift  of  about  twenty  pair  of  folioles,  arranged  Caffia  of 
along  the  mid-rib  in  the  manner  of  thofe  of  "the  the  Eaft 
Senfitive  Plant.  /  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  of  and  Weft 
little  beauty,  and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow,  fiat  ^n^e3.  . 
pods,  containing  the  feeds.  de.cribed. 

Tbeie  plants  are  beft  raifcd  by  flowing  the  feeds  Method 
in  very  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light,- fandy,  frefti  cf  propa- 
earth,  the  beginning  of  March.  By  the  time  ga^g 
the  feeds  are  flown,  a  moderate  hot-bed  (hould  them* 
be  provided  in  due  degree  of  temperature, 
having  on  it  a  ftratum  of  common  mould 
five  inclies  deep.  In  this  mould  the  pots  muft 
be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  ;  and  the  ufual  care 
neceflaryfor  tender  plants  muft  attend  thefe,  un¬ 
til,  they  are  in  the  mean  three  inches  high.'  By 
this  time  the  heat  of  the  bed  will  be^abated^ 
and  the  plants  will  require  another  hot-bed.  This 
muft  be  got  in  readinefs,  and  the  plants  fhifted 
into  pots  a  fize  laiger,  which  muft  be  pluno-efi 
up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  the  bed  as  before. 

If  only  a  fevv  plants  of  a  fort  are  defired  to  be 
raifed,  draw  out  the  weakeft  from  each  pot 
leaving  only  the  ftrongeft  to  grow ;  and  then 
the  mould  may  be  turned  into  a  larger  pot  with 
the  root,  and  the  plant  will  meet  with  no  check 
from  the  removal.  If  many  plants  grow  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  pot,  and  they  muft  be  preferved,  die 
beft  way  will  be  to  turn  the  mould  out  of  the 
pots ;  and,  laying  it  on  the  fide,  by  a  gentle  crufii 
it  will  leparate  from  the  roots,  without  bruifmo- 
or  breaking  their  fibres.  The  plants  are  then  to  • 

be  fet  each  in  a  feparate  pot,  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  new  bed,  and  (haded  and  watered 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  luch  removed  plants  will  not  be 
near  fo  ftrong,  nor  fiower  fo  early,  as  thole  finale 
plants  that  have  bben  (hifted  from  their  ffift 
pots  without  loofening  the  mould  from  their 
fibres.  In  this  fecond  bed  they  muft  remain  un¬ 
til  the  heat  abates,  when  it  (hould  be  renewed 
with  a  good  lining  of  frefii  dung;  and  before 
the  heat  of  this  is  well  over,  they  muft  have  a 
third  hot-bed.  In  every  one  of  thefe  fteps  they 
muft  be  duly  watered,  conftantly  (haded  wfth 
mats  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  have  a  due 

admifiion  of  air  granted  them  in  all  favourable 
(ealons. 

By  the  end  of  July,  or  early  in  Auguft,  fome 
of  them  will  begin  to  flower ;  and  many  of 
them  will  continue  in  fucceflion  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  by  which  time  the  pods  from  the  firft- 
blovvn  flowers  will  have  ripe  feeds. 

If  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a  ftove  the 
feeds  may  be  fown  in  July,  and  the  pots  plunged 
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into  a  very  gentle  hot-bed.  All  fummer  they 
fliould  be  brought  flowly  forward,  and  in  au¬ 
tumn  fhould  be  carried  into  the  ftove.  By  fpring 
they  will  be  grown  into  good,  flrong  plants  ; 
the  ftalks  will  advance  apace  for  flowering,  the 
fhow  of  bloom  will  be  early  in  the  fummer,  and 
plenty  of  good  feeds  will  be  in  conference. 

If  the  feeds  are  fown  in  May,  and  the  plants 
be  brought  flowly  forward  by  temperate  hot-beds 
all  fummer,  and  removed  into  the  ftove  in  the 
autumn,  they  will  begin  to  exhibit  their  bloom 
about  November,  and  in  fuch  a  fttuation  many 
of  the  forts  will  continue  to  flower  the  greateft 
part  of  the  winter. 

1.  The  Two -leaved  Indian  Cajfia  is  titled, 
Cajfa  foiiis  conjugis ,  jiipulis  cor  data  -  lanceolatis. 
It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  Quadrifoliate  Indian  Cajfia  is  titled,  Cajfia 
'foiiis  bijugis  fubovatis,  glandulis  duabus  fubulatis 

inter  infima.  Burman  calls  it,  Senna  quadrifolia 
filiqua  plana  hirfuta ,  fiore  aureo  fanguineo  ;  Fluke- 
net,  Senna  exigua  maderafpatana  tetraphylla  fli- 
quiferd  glabra ,  Jorum  pediculis  ad  ex  or  turn  folio- 
rum  propendentibus ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Lota  ajflnis 
JEgyptica  •,  and  Alpinus,  Abfus.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India  and  fEgypt. 

jfotCL.  3 •  Quadrangular-podded  Indian  Cajfia  is  titled, 
Cajfia,  Joins  trijugis  obovatis ,  exterioribus  majoribus , 
glanduld  fvjulatd  inter  inferiora  quatuor.  Dilie- 
nius  calls  it,  Cajfia  filiqua  an  adr  angular  1  •,  Plu¬ 
nder,  Cajfia  humilis ,  fihquis  fd ni  Graci  •  Her¬ 
man,  Senna  Orient  alls  hexaphylla ,  tala  Zeylonien- 
Jium  \  Plukenet,  Senna  Orient alis  hexaphylla ,  Jili- 
quis  longis  incurvis  ;  and  Ray,  Galega  Indica  mi¬ 
nor  hexaphyllos  amanni.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 

Clbju^fd  4.  Stinking  Obtufe-leaved  Cajfia  of  Cuba  is, 
Cajfia  foiiis  trijugis  ovatis  obtujiuf culls.  Dillenius 

1  calls  it,  Cajfia  fcetida ,  foiiis  Jenna  Italic a  \  Sloane, 

Cajfia  minor  herbacea  plerumque  hexaphylla ,  folio 
obtujo  \  and  Rumphius,  Gallinaria  rotundifolia. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Cuba. 

\Jlyxrt£a  5*  Egyptian  Caff  a  or  Senna  is  titled,  Cajfia 
foiiis  trijugis  quadrijugifue-fexjugis  fubovatis.  Cai- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it.  Senna  Alexandrine ,  f.  foiiis 
acutis  ;  alfo,  Senna  It  alien ,  f.  foiiis  obtufis.  Do- 
donteus  names  it,  Amply,  Senna.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  ./Egypt. 

OcAbe-ru  6.  Smooth  Occidental  Cajfia  is  titled,  Cajfia 

z  htclU, 
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folds  qninquejugis  evatis  lanceolatis  margins  fcabrisi 
exterioribus  majoribus ,  glanduld  bajeos  peticlcrum. 

In  the  Hcrtus  Clijfcr t.  it  is  termed,  Cajfia  foliolis 
quatuor  parium  ovdto-lanceolatis ,  glanduld  bajeos  pe- 
tiolorum  \  and  Comm  Pin,  Senna  Occidentalism  odore 
opii  virofo ,  or  obi  Pannonici  foiiis  mucronatis,  glabra. 

It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

7.  Hairy  Occidental  Cajfa  is  titled,  Cajfia  fo-  fJflvrJiJrcu 
His  fejugis  evatis  acuminaiis  lanatis.  Tourneforc 

calls  it,  Cajfa  Americana  fcetida ,  foiiis  amplioribus 
villofis  ;  and  Herman,  Senna  Occidentals ,  odcre 
opii  virofo,  foiiis  or  obi  Pannonici  mucronatis  hirfutis . 

It  grows  common  in  America^ 

8.  Proftrate  Cajfa  of  Jamaica  is,  Cajfa  folds 
feptemjugis ,  fleribus  pentandris ,  caulibus  filiformi- 
bus  prcjlratis  herbaceis.  Brown  calls  it,  Cajfa 
herbacea  tenuijfima  procumbens ,  fleribus  Jingularibus 
ad  alas .  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

9.  Many-leaved  Cajfa  of  Jamaica  is  titled, 

Cajfa  foiiis  multijugis ,  glanduld  petioli  pedicillata , 
flipulis  enfiformibus .  In  the  Hortus  Cljfort.  it  is 
termed,  Cajfia  foliolis  plurium  parium  linear ibus * 
flipulis  fubulatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Cajfia  fujfruti- 
cofa  erect  a,  foliolis  linear  ibus  plurimis  pinnatis ,  fo¬ 
ri  bus  Jingularibus  vel  geminis  jparfis ;  and  Com- 
melin,  Ckamnecrifa  pavonis  major.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Virginia. 

10.  Many-leaved  Brafilian  Cajfa  is  titled,  Cajfia 
foiiis  multijugis ,  flipulis  dimidiato-cordatis.  Her¬ 
man  calls  it.  Senna  fpuria  Occidentalism  filiqua  fin- 
gulari,  foiiis  kerb mimofle  •,  and  Breynius,  Cha¬ 
in  a;  cri  A  a  pavonis  Braf  liana,  filiqua  fingulari.  It 
grows  common  in  the  Braflls. 

11.  Many  -  leaved  Virginian  Cajfa  is  titled, 

Cajfia  foiiis  multijugis ,  floribus  pentandris ,  cauls 
erelio.  In  the  Hortus  differ t.  it  is  termed,  Cajfa 
calycibus  acutis ,  floribus  pentandris.  Plukenet  calls 
it,  Senna  fpuria  Virginiana ,  mimofle  foiiis ,  floribus 
parvis  nipt  antibus  •,  and  Rumphius,  Amcena  mcefia. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 

12.  Many -leaved  Procumbent  Cajfa  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  This  fpecies  is  titled, 

Cajfa  foiiis  multijugis ,  caule  procumbente.  Com- 
melin  calls  it,  Cajfa  Americana  procumbens  her- 
bacea ,  mimofle  foiiis ,  floribus  parvis ,  fliquis  an - 
gujtis  planis ,  and  Petiver,  Chamber  ill  a  Mariana , 
fore  minore.  It  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies. 
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C  A  TA  N  A  N  CHE ,  CANDY  LION ?s  FOOT.  . 


ANNUAL  Candy  Lion’s  Foot,  of  Yellow 
Gum  Cicory.  The  root  of  this  fpecies  is 
moderately  thick,  fibrous,  and  pofleffed  of  a 
milky  juice.  The  lower  leaves  are  long,  broad, 
nervous,  hoary,  and  finuated  on  their  edges. 
The  ftalk  is  round,  branching,  whitifh,  grows 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  and  is 
garnifhed  with  a  few  finuated  leaves  like  thofe 
from  the  root,  but  fmaller.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  July, 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  only  one  grows  on 
Vol.  II. 
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a  footftalk  :  They  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 
September. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  Cui(ure> 
feeds  in  March,  in  a  bed  of  light,  fandy  mould, 
made  fine.  The  plants  will  readily  come  up  •, 
and  after  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than 
to  draw  out  the  weakeft  where  they  appear  too 
clofe,  leaving  the  others  at  proper  diftances,  and 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds.  They  will 
flower  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  •,  which  feathering,  and  being  wafted  by  the 
S  winds 
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"incs  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  will  fome- 
tmJs  come  up  in  different  parts  of  the  garden, 
ant  continue  the  fucceffion  without  further 
trouble. 

The  Annual  Candy  Lion’s  Foot,  or  Yellow 
urn  Cicoiy,  is  titled,  Catananche  fquamis  caly- 


cinis  inferioribus  lanceolatis.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Ca¬ 
tananche  lutea ,  longo  nervofo  dentatoqne  folio ; 
Boccone,  Chondrilla  cyanoides  lutea ,  coronopi  fo¬ 
lio  non  dtvifo  ;  and  Alpinus,  Stoebe  plantaginis 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  Crete. 
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CAR  r  H  AMU  S,  BASTARD  SAFFRON. 


Species. 


Baftard 
Saffron 
of  the 
Shops 
defer  j  bed 


Defcrip 
tion  of 
Woolly 


and 

Cretan 

Baftard 

Saffron. 


Me  hod 
of  pro¬ 
pagation. 


E  R  E  we  find,  » 

„  l*  The  Baftard  Saffron  of  the  Shops. 

2.  Woolly  Baftard  Saffron,  or  Yellow  Diftaff 
Thiftle. 

3.  Cretan  Baftard  Saffron. 

1.  Baftard  Saffron  of  the  Shops  riles  with  an 
upright,  ligneous,,  ftiff,  branching  ftalk,  to  the 
height  of  about  a  yard.  The  leaves  are  oval, 

.  tindivided,  ferrated,  prickly  round  the  edges, 
and  grow  clofe  without  footftalks  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  collected  into  large  heads  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  having  fcaly  cups.  Each 
branch  fupports  one  flower  only,  which  is  of  a 
reddifh-yellow  or  faffron  colour,  and  (hews  itfelf 
to  advantage  by  the  florets  burfting  near  an  inch 
out  from  the  calyx.  The  time  of  flowering  is 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

2.  Woolly  Baftard  Saffron.  This  fpecies  is 
often  called  the  Diftaff  Thiftle  ;  becaufe  the  good 
houfe wives  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  ufe  the 
ftalks  of  it  for  diftaffs.  The  ftalk  grows  to  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  branches  near  the  top, 
and  is  very  hairy  and  woolly.  The  lower  leaves 
are  pinnatifid,  prickly,  woolly,  and  hairy;  and 
the  upper  ones  are  indented,  prickly  on  their 
edges,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  produced  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  in  fcaly  cups,  attended  by 
many  ftiff,  prickly  leaves,  cluftered  together  un¬ 
derneath  ;  they  come  out  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Cretan  Baftard  Saffron  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  ftalk,  that  branches  near  the  top,  and  is 
almoft  fmooth,  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet.  The  lower  leaves  are  lyre-fhaped;  and  the 
upper  ones  are  indented,  and  embrace  the  ftalk 
with  their  bale.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
branches  in  woolly,  fcaly  cups ;  they  are  of  a 
white  colour,  come  out  in  July  or  Auguft,  and 
their  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
fowing  of  the  feeds  in  March,  in  a  good,  frefh 
foil.  When  the  plants  come  up,  nothing  more 
need  be  done  than  to  thin  them  to  proper  dif- 
tances,  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  now 
and  then  give  them  fome  water,  if  the  weather 
fhould  prove  exceflively  dry.  They  will  then 
flower  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  ripen  their  feeds 
in  the  autumn. 

In  order  to  have  thefe  plants  flov/er  earlier  in 
the  fummer,  fow  the  feeds  in  the  autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe.  Such  plants  will  often  be  in 
flower  before  the  end  of  June,  and  accordingly 


there  will  be  greater  certainty  of  obtaining  from 
them  good  feeds  for  a  fucceffion. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  what  is  ufed  in  medicine,  Culture  of 
and  might  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  the  firft 
many  parts  of  England  :  But  the  feeds  fhould  ffecjes* 
be  procured  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  paJllcu' 
or  America ;  for  there  is  no  certainty  of  their  ar  y‘ 
ripening  in  this  country.  In  Germany  they  ripen 
extremely  well,  and  the  management  of  this  plant 
is  a  confiderable  branch  of  their  trade ;  fo  that 
we  may  very  eafily  procure  the  feeds  from  them. 
Therefore,  though  the  feeds  do  not  always  ripen 
with  11s,  a  corrdpondence  might  be  fettled,  by 
which  means  the  feeds  might  be  annually  im¬ 
ported  from  luch  parts  as  could  lupply  us  with 
a  good  fpecies. 

In  order  to  raife  large  crops  of  this  fpecies  for 
ufe,  make  choice  of  fuch  land  as  is  light,  of  deep 
foil,  and  in  good  heart.  The  fummer  before,  let 
it  lie  fallow,  and  let  it  have  three  ploughings,  the 
fame  as  is  pra&ifed  previous  to  the  fowing  of 
wheat  ;  and  between  each  ploughing,  let  it  be 
well  harrowed  with  a  heavy,  long-tined  harrow, 
to  break  the  clods,  &c.  About  the  end  of 
March  let  it  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  again, 
and  it  will  be  in  right  order  for  the  reception  of 
the  feeds.  Thefe  ftiould  be  fown  in  drills,  made 
with  the  hoe,  or  a  fhallow  plough.  Thefe  drills  or 
rows  fhould  be  a  foot  and  a  half,  or,  if  the  land 
is  very  rich,  two  feet  diftant  from  each  other 
The  feeds  fhould  be  then  fown  in  the  rows 
thinly,  and,  if  the  fpace  of  ground  be  fmall,  co¬ 
vered  up  with  the  hoe,  but  if  large,  with  a  light 
harrow,  having  the  teeth  no  longer  than  aboutVn 
inch  and  a  half.  This  being  done,  the  ground 
fhould  be  well  rolled,  to  fettle  the  whole,  and 
make  the  furlace  fmooth  and  level. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  fwarms  of  weeds 
will  probably  ffew  themfelves  at  the  fame  time 
Thele  muft  be  hoed  down  ;  and,  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  deftroy  them,  the  bufinefs  fhould  be 
done  in  dry  weather.  The  plants  in  the  rows, 
ado,  muft  be  thinned,  taking  out  the  weakeft 
and  leaving  the  others  at  about  fix  inches  dif¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  In  a  month  or  five  weeks 
the  hoeing  down  of  the  weeds  muft  be  repeated  • 
and  afterwards  they  muft  be  hoed  down  a  third 
time  if  neceffary ;  for  the  ground  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  clean  from  them* 

About  the  middle  of  July,  the  plants  will 
come  into  flower  ;  and  this  is  the  time  for  Ga¬ 
thering  their  florets,  or  thrum,  as  they  call ’It 
for  ufe.  A  kiln  is  to  be  in  readinefs,  and  the 
florets  fhould  be  gathered  after  the  dew  is  eva¬ 
porated. 
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porated,  and  dried  in  the  fame  manner  as  Saf¬ 
fron  ;  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  for  fix 
or  eight  weeks,  during  which  time  the  florets 
muft  be  gathered  at  proper  intervals,  and  carried 
to  the  kiln  to  be  dried.  When  the  vhole  crop 
is  gathered,  the  llalks  fhould  be  pulled  up,  and 
tied  in  bundles  for  fuel,  as  it  is  admirable  for 
lighting  of  fires,  heating  of  ovens,  &c. 

If  you  have  not  a  fettled  correfpondence  for 
receiving  the  feeds  regularly  from  abroad,  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  this  crop  (hould  be  left  untouched  to  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  •,  it  fhould  be  large  enough  to  produce 
feeds  for  the  purpofes  wanted,  and  at  the  time  of 
thinning  the  plants  fhould  be  made  to  Hand  at 
a  greater  diftance,  allowing  a  fpace  of  about  a 
foot  or  more  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 

In  favourable  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  very  well, 
and  afford  enough  for  a  fucceflion  without  further 
trouble  ;  but  as  this  does  not  always  happen,  it 
is  become  an  objection  to  raifing  thefe  plants  for 
general  ufe.  Another  thing  alfo  dilcourages  many  : 
the  value  of  this  article  confifts  chiefly  in  the 
good  nets  of  the  colour  ;  it  ought  to  be  of  a 
bright-faflfon  colour  ;  and  if  much  rain  happens 
at  the  time  of  gathering,  it  becomes  of  a  dirty- 
yellow  colour,  and  of  inferior  value.  But  this 
objection  may  as  well  be  made  againft  raifing 
Lucern,  and  indeed  all  forts  of  grais  and  corn, 
which  are  ever  injured  by  much  rain  falling  at 
the  time  they  are  cut  for  ufe. 


Titles, 
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d  hefe  flowers  give  a  fine  colour  to  puddings, 
and  may  be  ufed  in  foups,  broths,  &c.  like  Ma¬ 
rigold,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  it  muft 
be  in  reafonable  quantities,  otherwife  it  will  caufe 
them  to  have  a  cathartic  property.  Wheat  is 
faid  to  grow  very  well  after  a  crop  of  this  Cartha- 
mus  ;  though,  if  the  land  is  exceeding  good,  it 
will  be  the  belt  way  to  fow  it  the  year  foilowing 
with  a  crop  of  Oats  or  Barley. 

1.  The  Ballard  Saffron  of  the  Shops  is  titled, 

Carthamus  foliis  ovatis  integris  ferrato-aculeatis. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Cnicus  fativus ,  Jive  car¬ 
thamus  ojfcinarum  •,  and  Clufius,  Cnicus  vulgaris. 

It  is  a  native  of  ./Egypt. 

2.  W  oolly  Baftard  Saffron  is,  Carthamus  caule 
pilofo  :  fuperne  lanato ,  foliis  infericribus  pinnatifidis : 
fummis  amplexicaulibus  dentatis.  In  the  Hortus 
Clifort.  it  is  termed,  Carthamus  foliis  amplexicau¬ 
libus  acuminato- dentatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 

Atrablylis  lutea  •,  Columna,  AtraClylis  1  heophrajli 
&  Diofcoridis  fucco  f anguine o  ;  and  Dodonseus, 

Airallylis.  It  is  a  native  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Crete. 

3.  Cretan  Ballard  Saffron  is,  Carthamus  caule  Guzli-cuxt. 
Lzviufculo ,  calycibus  fublanatis ,  fiofeulis  fubnovenis , 

foliis  inferioribus  lyratis  ;  fummis  femi-amplexicaulibus 
dentatis.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Atratdlylis  fore  leuco- 
phteo  \  and  T  ournefort,  Cnicus  Creticus ,  atrabiylidis 
folio  &  facie ,  fore  leucophao ,  f.  candidijfimo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Crete. 


CHAP.  LXXIV. 


C  A  U  CALI  S, 


BASTARD  PARSLEY. 


C|F  this  genus  are,  I 

d  1.  Corn  Baftard  Parfley. 

2.  Fine-leaved  Baftard  Parfley. 

3.  Montpelier  Baftard  Parfley. 

4.  Oriental  Baftard  Parfley. 
j.  Corn  Baftard  Parfley.  The  root  is  long,* 
(lender,  aromatick,  efculent,  and  ftrikes  deep 
into  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  fomething  like 
thole  of  Carrot,  being  compofed  of  a  multitude 
of  narrow  parts,  and  the  radical  ones  have  long 
footftaiks.  The  ftalk  is  flriated,  jointed,  branch¬ 
ing  from  the  bottom,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  high.  1  he  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  in  umbels, 
growing  on  long  naked  footftaiks;  they  are  large, 
of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

2.  Fine-leaved  Baftard  Parfley.  The  root  is 
white,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground.  The 
ftalk  is  round,  jointed,  ftriated,  branching,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  radical  leaves  are 
large,  divided,  and  have  long  footftaiks  ;  thole 
on  the  (talks  are  lm after,  and  grow  fingly  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  come  out  in  umbels  from 
the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
final!,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  appear  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Aaiguft  and  September. 

3.  Montpelier  Ballard  Parfley.  The  root  is 
white,  and  ftrikes  flraight  into  the  ground.  The 
ftalk  is  round,  ftriated,  frnooth,  branching,  and 


two  or  three  feet  high.  The  fegments  which 
compofe  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  broad,  fmooth 
on  the  upper-fide,  but  a  little  hairy  underneath, 
and  have  fhort,  (lender  footftaiks.  1  he  flowers 
are  produced  in  umbels  elevated  on  long  naked 
footftaiks;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  and 

4.  Oriental  Corn  Parfley.  The  ftalk  is  Up-  Oriental 
right,  jointed,  branching,  and  three  or  four  feet  Com 
high.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  a  multitude  defcHbed 
of  narrow  parts,  in  the  manner  of  Ferula.  The  e  cn  e  ‘ 
flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  from  the  tops  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  appear  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  Metbod 
the  fummer,  or  the  early  part  of  the  autumn;  and  ofpropa- 
the  plants  will  cofne  up,  continue  green  all  win-  gation. 
ter,  and  the  fummer  following  will  flower,  and 
perfect  their  feeds  ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter, 
will  afford  more  plants  than  you  could  wifli  for  a 
fucceflion. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Caucalis  involucris  Titles. 
pentaphyllis  :  foliolo  unico  duplo  majore.  In  the  n  .  Vs  . 
Flora  Suecia  it  is  termed,  Caucalis  involucro  uni - 
verfali  pinnatifido ,  partialibus  indivifis ,  umbelld  mul -  -fauc-. 
tifida.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Caucalis  arvenjis 
echinata ,  magno  fore ;  Rivinus,  Echinophora  fore 
magno ;  and  Columna,  Echinophora  pycnocarpos. 

It  grows  naturally  among  corn  in  mod  of  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 
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2m  The  feconu  fpecies  is  titled,  Caucalis  [emi- 
num  aculeis  triglo  chi  dibus  uncinatis :  pilis  verticil- 
lath  hifpidis.  Haller  calls  it,  Caucalis  involucre 
univerfali  monophyllo ,  laciniis  fohorum  peranguffis  •, 
Cal  par  Bauhine,  Caucalis  arvenfis  echinala ,  parvo 
flore  &  fruliiu  ;  and  Columna,  Echinophora  tertia 
leptcphyllon  purpurea.  It  grows  naturally  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Gaul,  and  Italy. 

PudvCMr-  3 ■  I  he  third  fpecies  is,  Caucalis  umbellis  tri- 


V 


bfidis ,  umbellulis  tnjpermis ,  involucris  triphyllis.  Caf- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Caucalis  Monfpeliac a  echinata, 
vnagno  frutlu  \  and  Columna,  Echinophora  altera 
afperior  platycarpos.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy, 
t  and  the  fouth  ot  France. 

O’u&mJc 4.  The  fourth  fort  is  titled,  Caucalis  umbellis 
patentibus ,  foliolis  partialibus  fupradecompoflis  laci- 
niatis :  iacinulis  linearibus.  Tournefort  calls  it, 
Caucalis  orient alis  altijfrma,  folio  ferulas.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Eaft. 

Clafs  and  Caucalis  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria 
order  Digynia  •,  and  the  characters  are, 

indie  j.  Calyx.  The  general  umbel  is  unequal, 
fyftenT”  anc^  ^ormecl  a  few  radii.  The  partial  is  un- 
The  cha-  equal,  but  fuller  of  rays,  the  five  outer  ones 
rafters,  being  larger  than  the  others.  The  general  invo- 


lucrum  is  compofed  of  the  like  number  of  jpt-ai - 
fhaped,  undivided,  membranaceous  leaves  or  rays 
of  the  flowers.  The  partial  confifts  of  the  fame 
fhaped  leaves  as  the  other,  but  they  aie  longer 
than  the  rays,  and  ufually  five  in  number.  I  he 
perianthium  is  indented  in  five  parts. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  corolla  is  diffoimed 
and  radiated.  The  florets  of  the  diflc  are  males, 
fmall,  and  each  con  fills  of  five  inliexed,  heait- 
fhaped,  equal  petals.  The  rays  are  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  and  each  floret  has  five  infiexed,  heart- 
fhaped,  unequal  petals  *,  the  outer  one  being 
larger  than  the  reft,  and  bifid. 

3.  Stamina,  in  all  ot  them,  are  five  capillary 
filaments,-  with  fmall  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  florets  of  the  rays  con- 
fifts  of  an  oblong,  rough  germen,  fituated  below 
the  cup,  and  two  awl-fhaped  ltyles,  with  two 
patent  obtufe  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  The  fruit  is  oval,  oblong, 
ftriated  longitudinally,  and  befet  with  lmall,  ftift, 
briftly  fpines. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oblong,  con¬ 
vex,  prickly  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the 
other. 


CHAP. 


LXXV. 


CELOSIA ,  AMARANTH,  or  COXCOMB. 


THE  Celojia  is  a  genus  that  has  often  exer- 
cifed  the  care  and  deepeft  fkill  of  our  beft 
Gardeners,  and,  like  thofe  of  the  Bicolors  and  Tri¬ 
colors  has  cauled  much  emulation  among  them,  in 
bringing  them  to  the  greateft  perfe&ion.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  it  has  been  fuccefsful  with  many,  and  won¬ 
derful  fine  plants  of  this  fort  have  been  frequently 
exhibited  •,  neverthelefs,  this  practice  is  not  become 
general,  and  the  beft  fhew  many  a  Gardener  can 
make  with  thele  forts  will  be  but  trifling.  I  (hall, 
therefore,  juft  mention  the  forts,  and  afterwards 
give  the  true  culture  of  the  Celojia .  The  forts 
then  are, 

1.  The  Crefted  Amaranth,  or  Coxcomb.  This 
Be^cnp-  p]ant  acjmits  of  numerous  varieties,  which  are 
Creft°edthe  known  to  moft  Gardeners  ;  fuch  as  the  Red,  Pur- 
rC  C  *  pie.  Scarlet,  White,  Yellow,  and  Variegated. 
Great  difference  alfo  in  the  form  and  fhape  of 
their  heads  will  conftantly  appear.  Thele  and 
their  colours  alter  from  feeds,  and  all  of  them  are 
improved  by  good  culture. 

2.  Silver-fpiked  Amaranth.  This  is  a  diftinft 
fpecies,  and  its  natural  growth  is  to  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pale  colour,  long, 
fpear-fhaped,  and  pointed.  The  ftalks  divide 
into  a  few  ered  ftdc-branches  near  the  top  •,  and 
thefe,  together  faith  the  main-ftalk,  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  filvery  fpikes  of  flowers.  But  of  this 
there  are  fome  varieties,  both  with  refped  to  the 
figure,  as  well  as  colour  of  the  flowers  *,  fome  of 
the  fpikes  being  oblong,  others  pyramidical;  fome 
with  white  flowers,  and  others  with  a  mixture  of 
red.  The  fpikes  of  all  thefe  are  but  fmall,  and 
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entirely  unlike  the  figure  of  the  preceding  fpe¬ 
cies. 

3.  Oval-leaved  Amaranth.  This  plant  is  very  Oval- 
much  like  the  Silver-fpiked  fort,  but  the  leaves  Ieavecb 
are  oval,  and  the  ftalk  feldom  branches  out.  The 
flowers  are  for  the  moft  part  produced  in  a  fingle 
head,  and  have  purple  ftamina. 

4.  Dwarf  Crefted  Amaranth,  This  is  a  fmall- 
growing  plant,  and  divides  itfelf  into  many  lateral 
branches.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lanceolate  figure, 
very  acutely  pointed,  and  their  under-fide  is 
veined  with  red.  The  flowers  form  a  crefted 
fpike,  and  are  of  feveral  varieties. 

5.  Incurved  Crefted  Amaranth.  This  plant 
rifes  with  a  very  large,  thick,  round,  furrowed 
ftalk,  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet.  1  he 
leaves  are  oval.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
the  moft  delightful  fpikes,  crefted  various  ways  ; 
they1  are  of  a  bright-fcarlet  co!our,  though  "the 
fame  fort  of  feeds  will  produce  the  Purple,  and 
others  with  various  tinges. 

6.  Cluftered-fpiked  Cclofia.  The  leaves  are  of  Cluflered- 
a  lanceolate  figure,  very  downy,  and  obtufe.  The 

fpikes  of  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters,  and 
their  llamina  are  woolly. 

7.  Globofe - fpiked  Cclofia.  The  leaves  are 
fhaped  like  a  wedge,  and  are  very  acute.  The 
flowers  are  chiefly  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  the 
lateral  fpikes  are  produced  in  roundifh  knots,  or 
little  heads.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  will  fome- 
times  vary  by  feeds  to  almoft  a  white  colour. 

Thefe  are  the  fpecies  of  the  Cel  of  a,  and  each 
of  them  admits  of  feveral  varieties.  One  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  culture,  ro  bring  them  to  perfection,  belongs 
to  them  all  ;  bm  the  forts  which  more  particu¬ 
larly  occafion  emulation  among  Gardeners,  are 
the  Crefted  Amaranths,  or  Coxcombs.  Let  our 
Gardeners  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  we  are  treat¬ 
ing  of  thefe  didinCtly  •,  but  let  him  know,  if  he 
has  an  extenlive  collodion  of  the  different  forts, 
the  fame  culture  will  do  for  the  others.  The 
Coxcombs,  however,  are  his  chief  delight;  in 
thefe  he  principally  glories,  and  their  true  culture 
is  this. 

hirlt,  let  feme  feeds  be  procured  from  the 
fined:,  larged,  and  lead-branching  plants,  which 
flaould  be  gathered  from  the  middle  of  the 
•  plume,  and  kept  'eparate,  as  of  lupenor  value, 
from  thole  collected  from  fide-  branches  and 
other  parts.  Again  it  the  lad  week,  in  February, 
get  your  hotbed  in  fine  order  for  their  reception, 
i  he  foil,  with  which  the  hotbed  is  covered, 
fhould  be  exceeding  rich  and  light,  and  the  feeds 
ioun  very  thinly  ail  over  the  bed,  and  covered  to 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  depth.  The  plants 
will  icon  come  up,  and  the  greateft  care  and 
watchfulnels  mud  attend  them.  A  conftant  eye 
rriud  be  had  to  let  them  have  air,  and  as  much 
cate  to  prevent  their  having  too  much.  If  air  is 
not  afforded  them,  they  will  loon  draw  up  weak, 
and  be  fpoiled  ;  arid  if  they  have  too  much  of 
it  in  that  tender  date,  their  deftruCtion,  will  be 
foon  effected.  With  the  observance  of  this  me¬ 
dium  the  plants  will  be  healthy,  and  in  about 
three  weeks  will  be  ready  for  another  hotbed. 
This  mud  be  prepared  as  before,  covering  it 
with  the  fame  mould  about  four  inches  thick  ; 
the  violent  heat  fnuft  be  abated  j  and  then,  with 
a  hollow,  Looping  trowel;  the  plants  mud  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  erirth  to  each  root, 
and  Ft  on  the  new  hotbed,  at  about  five  inches 
alunder.  The  watering  them  at  thefe  and  the 
preceding  times  mud  be  by  fprinklirig  them 
with  a  hay  wifp,  (for  too  mufch  wet  is  death  to 
th-m  in  this  date)  and  if  the  plants  have  been 
taken  up  with  care,  a  ball  of  earth  being  t6  each 
root,  they  will  droop  very  little  for  removing. 
Turn  the  glades  as  often  as  you  find  them  wet 
with  the  fleam  of  the  bed  ;  and  if  the  weather 
be  too  cold  to  endanger  the  fafety  of  the  plants 
in  doing^  of  this,  wipe  off  the  fleam  with  a 
woollen  cloth  two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  this 
dropping  upon  the  plants  will  be  very  injurious 
to  them,  tvery  day  they  mud  have  as  much 
air  as  podible,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak, 
and  be  (haded  with  mats  upon  the  glades,  when 
the  fun  fhines  in  its  full  drength. 

In  about  a  month’s  time  the  plants  will  be 
ready  for  their  next  removal  ;  againd  which 
time  another  good  hotbed  fhould  be  prepared, 
with  a  good  frame,  and  the  plants  fet  in  three¬ 
penny  pots  filled  with  the  fame  rich  earth.  They 
mud  be  taken  up  with  as  much  mould  as  pof- 
liole  to  die  roots,  and  then  fet  upon  the  frefh 
hotbed;  and  any  common  garden  mould  may  fill 
up  the  cavities.  The  bed  mud  be  of  a  good 
body  of  heat,  and  the  vacancies  filled  up  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots ;  this  will  prevent  another  re¬ 
moval  of  the  roots,  which  is  very  backening  to 
the  plants,  as  they  Will  be  grown  to  be  mode- 
rntely  large  by  the  time  they  will  require  another 
hotb'ed.  All  the  time  they  dand  on  this  hotbed, 
they  mud  have  frequent  waterings,  though  but 
a  little  of  it  at  a  time.  In  very  not  weather  the 
glades  mud  be  lhaded,  air  mud  be  always  af¬ 
forded  them,  and  every  evening  they  mud  be 

protected  by  mats  from  the  chilling  cold  of  the 
flight. 

When  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  gone  off,  ario- 
ther  hotbed  mud  be  provided,  which  rhud  be 
VoL.  Ik 
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of  a  good  body  of  dung,  and  made  to  afford  as 
unilorm  a  heat  as  podible.  To  this  bed  remove 
youi  fiames  and  pots,  and  dll  up  the  vacancies  as 
cmre.  Hv  this  time  water  in  greater  plenty 
may  be  afforded  them,  more  air  dlfo  in  the  day¬ 
time  mud:  be  had;  but  obferve  dill  to  fhade  them 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  from  the  violence  of  the 

dm,  which  by  this  time  will  be  very  power¬ 
ful.  r 

As  the  plants  increafe  in  dze,  the  glaffes  mud; 
be  proportionably  raffed,  and  in  mild  cloudy 
weather  lhould  be  wholly  taken  off.  Water  in 
dill  greater  plenty  mud  be  given  them;  and  by 
the  conftant  repetition  of  thefe  practices,  as  often 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  the  plants  will  be  re¬ 
gularly  hardened  to  be  fet  abroad.  Do  not  be 
too  precipitate  with  this;  let  July  fliew  at  lead 
his  fir  ft  week  ;  the  weather  fhould  be  perfectly 
mild  and  cloudy ;  and  if  a  drizzling  rain  fhould 
happen,  it  will  be  the  better. 

I  heir  dtuation  fhould  be  well-fheitered  from 
the  winds,  and  at  lead  for  the  drd  week  be  in  the 
fh ad..  .Thus  circumdanced,  watering  everyday 
in  plenty  mud  be  given  them,  and  every  day  they 
will  reward  the  tod,  by  the  enchanting  Ihew  of 
their  gaudy  plumes.  This  they  will  conftantly 
do  until  the  early  colds  advance  ;  if  no  misfor¬ 
tune  has  happened  to  the  plants,  and  this  method 
of  raffing  them  has  been  duly  ohlerved,  many 
of  them  will  be  fix  feet  high,  with  creds  pro¬ 
portionally  broad.  In  September  the  feeds  will 
be  ripe,  and  the  plants  with  the  bed  properties 
mud  be  ieie&ed  to  afford  frefh  feeds  for  a  fuccef- 
don 

Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  dove, 
thefe  plants,  with  little  trouble,  are  brought  to 
great  perfection.  ° 

•  iTj  ^maranth>  or  Coxcomb,  is  Titles, 

titled,  Celofia  foliis  lanceclato-ovatis  re  cur -vis  fub-  /■>  •  /  / 

undatis ,  pedunculis  angulatis  fpicis  oblongis  cridatis 
Catnmerarius  calls  it,  Amaranthus  cri flatus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Ada.  ,  . 

,  J;.SllV7'rPiH  f,7ranth  is>  Cel°fia  m  S 

ceolatis ,  JiipuUs  fubfalcatis ,  pedunculis  angulatis  v 
fpicis  fcariofts.  This  is  the  Amaranthus  fpica  albef- 
cente  babitiore  of  Martin.  It  grows  common  in 
China.  , 

3  Oval  Leaved  Amaranth  is,  Celofia  foliis  ovatis , 

Jhpuhs  falcatis ,  pedunculis  angulatis ,  fpicis  fcariofts. 

Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Amaranthus  fimplki  Pa- 
niculd.  It  grows  in  America.  r 

4-  Dwarf  Crefted  Amaranth  is,  Celofia  foliis 
lanceolato-ovatis  lineatis  acuminatifimis-,  fiipulis  fal 
catis,  fpicis  crifatis.  .  This  is  the  Amaranthus 
minor y  Jpica  fmgulanjunatis  circum  caulem  foliis  of 
Baireber,  Boccone,  and  others.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 

5.  Incurved  Crefted  Amaranth  is,  Celofia  foliis  Cere^wteu 
ovatis  friths  inauriculatis ,  caule  fulcato  fpicis 
multiplicibus  criftatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it" 

Amaranthus  paniculd  incurvd  ;  and  John  Bau- 

hme,  Amaranthus  paniculd  fpeciofd  crifata  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

6.  Cl  uftered-fpiked  Celofia  is,  Celofia  foliis  Ian-  •Oea^U,. 
c cola  as  tementefis  cbtufs,  fpicis  confertis ,  ftaminibus 

lanatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon 

7*  Globofe-fpiked  Celofia  is,  Celofia  foliis  cunei- 
formibus  acutiufculis ,  fpicis  globofis  later alibus.  PI  u-  6 
kenet  calls  it,  Amar anthoides  Indicum  globofum  ad 
caulium  nodos  floridum,  foliis  folitariis  fummo  a  pice 
barbatis.  It  grows  in  Ceylon. 


Celofa  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  Mo -  m  a  , 
nogyma ;  and  the  characters  are,  Ka,s  .an* 

'  ’  order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  three  the  Lin* 
dry,  acute,  coloured,  permanent  leaves.  ”v*a"n 

^  2.  Corolla  The  cha¬ 

racters. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


2.  Corolla  co'nfifts  of  five  lanceolate,  ereci, 
permanent  petals,  which  are  (lift,  and  fhaped 
like  the  flower-cup. 

The  lieCtarium  is  ’fmall  and  quinquifid,  and 
joined  to  the  border  of  the  germen. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  fubulated  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  with  turning  antherae. 


4.  P  1st  1  llum  is  a  globofe  germen,  a  fubu 
lated  upright  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina, 
and  a  Ample  ftigma. 

5.  Per  1  carp  1  um  is  a  globofe  capfule  of  one 

cell,  and  opens  horizontally.  / 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  emarginated,  and 

roundifh. 
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-  •  *  •  *  *  /  ,  , , 

THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 

which  is  generally  known  among  Gardeners 
by  the  name  of  Oriental  Mullein. 

The  plant  The  leaves  are  bipinnated  •,  the  radical  ones 
defenbed.  ar£  iQng^  ancj  pe  flat  on  tfie  ground.  From 

among  thefe  the  flower- ft alk  ariles,  to  about  two 
feet  high;  it  is  nearly  round,  herbaceous,  and 
garnifhed  with  leaves,  like  the  radical  ones,  but 
I'm aller.  The  leaves  grow  alternately,  and  they 
diminifti  in  fize  the  nearer  they  approach  the  top 
of  the  plant.  The  flowers  adorn  the  ftalk  for 
above  half  the  length  ;  they  come  out  from  the 
footftalks  of  the  leaves,  are  of  an  iron  colour 
without,  but  yellow  within;  they  fpread  open, 
not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  Common  Mullein, 
and  are  very  beautiful;  they  come  out  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Cuflure  The  feeds  of  this  elegant  Annual  fhould  be 
U  kUf  ’  fown  at  two  different  times  of  the  year,  in  the 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  in  the 
fpring.  Thofe  fown  in  the  autumn,  if  the  young 
plants  furvive  the  winter,  will  flower  in 
June  following,  and  will  be  certain  of  af¬ 
fording  you  good  feeds  for  a  fuccefiion ;  thofe 
fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  flower  before  the  end 
of  July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  iuch  plants 
vefy  rarely  bring  their  feeds  to  perfection. 

They  require  a  light,  dry  foil,  and  a  warm 
fituation,  efpecially  when  the  feed  is  to  be  fown 
in  the  autumn.  After  the  plants  come  up,  they 
require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
they  appear  too  clofe,  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  affording  them  water  in  dry  weather. 


1  , 

This  laft  article  fhould  be  duly  attended  to  juft 
before  they  come  into  blow,  if  the  weather 
makes  it  neceffary,  in  order  to  caufe  them  to 
flower  ftrong,  and  bring  their  feeds  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 

The  name  of  this  plant  is,  Celfid  foliis  bipinna-  TitIe^ 
tis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Verbafcum  orient  ale ,  fo- 
phies  folio  ;  and  Buxbaum,  Blattaria  orient  alis^ 
agrimonies  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  Cappadocia  ' 
and  Armenia. 

Celfia  is  of  the  clafs  arid  order  Didynamiti  An -  CIa{.s 
giofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  orcjef 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium  the  irf  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  divided  into  five  fpear-  Linnan 

fhaped,  obtule  fegments.  The^  ha* 

2.  Corolla  is  a  rotated  petal.  The  tube  is  ra^efSi  * 
very  fhort.  The  limb  is  plane,  and  cut  into  five 
unequal  fegments,  of  which  the  two  upper  ones 

are  nearly  round  and  fmall,  and  the  lower  one  is 
the  largeft. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  capillary  filaments,  which 
lean  towards  the  upper  fegments  of  the  corolla  ; 
of  thefe  two  are  longer  than  the  others,  and  all 
have  fmall,-  roundifh  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an 
obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  isaroundifh,  fharp-pointed, 
bilocular  capfule,  compreffed  at  the  top,  and 
fltuated  on  the  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  angular, 
and  fmall. 
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THIS  extenfive  geniis  comprehends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  Annual'  viz. 

Sweet  Sultan. 

Corn  Bottle. 

Carduus  Benediclus ,  or  Bieflfed  Thiftle. 

Purple  Chondrilla. 

Lippi’s  Centaury. 

6.  W  hite  Spanifh  Jacea . 

7.  Paniculated  Centaury. 

8.  Silvery-headed  Stcebc. 

9.  S<j/2<:3ftj-leaved  Jacea. 

10.  Roman  Centaury. 

Turnep- leaved  Knapweed. 

Portugal  Thiftle. 

Star  Thiftle. 

St.  Barnaby’s  Thiftle. 

Centaury  of  Melita. 

16.  Prickly  Spanifh  Centaury. 

1.  Sweet  Sultan.  Of  this  there  are  two  nota¬ 
ble  forts,  Sweet  Sultan,  commonly  lo  called,  and 
the  Yellow  Sultan.  The  Sweet  Sultan  riles  with 
a  round,  channelled,  branching  ftalk,  to  about  a 
yard  high.  The  leaves  are  lmooth,  jagged*  and 
of  a  pale-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches  on  long, 
naked  footftalks  *  one  footftalk  fupports  a  Angle 
head  of  flowers,  which  are  of  various  colours 
in  the  different  varieties,  fuch  as  White,  Red, 
Purple,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  fiftular,  others 
fringed,  and  have  ftill  different  properties  they  are 
liable  to  from  feeds.  The  Yellow  Sultan  is 
pretty  permanent  •,  and  plants  from  the  feeds  of 
this  fort,  for  the  moft  part,  produce  flowers  like 
thofe  from  which  they  were  taken.  In  the  Eaf- 
tern  countries  they  grow  naturally  among  the 
corn,  where  they  are  deemed  weeds-,  with  us, 
who  adjudge  them  to  be  beautiful  Annuals, 
they  are  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the  flowers. 
They  are  called  Sweet  Sultan,  from  the  agreea¬ 
ble  fragrance  they  poflefs ;  but  this  odour  is  of 
a  very  ftrong,  fharp  nature,  and  is  as  difagreeable 
to  many  as  it  is  grateful  to  others. 

Thefe  plants  are  railed  by  fowing  of  the  feeds 
on  a  common  hotbed  in  March,  or  early  in 
April.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  muft 
have  plenty  of  air,  and  frequent  waterings,  or 
thev  will  be  foon  fpoiled.  In  May  they  Ihould 
be  taken  out  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root, 
and  let  in  the  places  where  they  are  deligned  to 
flower.  They  will  flower  in  July,  and  continue 
in  fucceflion  until  the  froft  flops  them.  If  wet 
feafons  fhould  happen,  they  rarely  perreft  their 
feeds  *  for  which  reafon  a  few  plants  fhould  be 
left  in  the  hotbed,  having  a  deep  frame,  to  be 
protected  by  the  glafles  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
in  order  to  enl'ure  good  leeds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  forts  may  be  alfo  fown  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  fpring  *,  they  will  readily 
come  up,  and  afterwards  require  no  trouble,  ex¬ 
cept  thinning,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds.  Such  plants  will  flower  in  the  autumn, 
but  very  rarely  perfecft  their  feeds, 


In  order  to  have  them  flower  early  In  the 
fummer,  the  feeds  may  be  iown  in  c  autumn, 
loon  after  they  are  ripe*  the  plants  whi  imme¬ 
diately  come  up-,  and  if  the  loll  is  naturally  warm 
and  well  defended,  fuch  plants  will  out-live  the 
winter,  flower  the  June  following,  and  good 
feeds  may  be  reafon  ably  expected  to  follow. 

The  Yellow  Fiftular  Sultan,  being  more  tender 
than  the  others,  fhould  have  the  feeds  fown  in 
boxes  filled  with  light,  good  earth.  The  plants 
in  thefe  boxes  muft  be  protected  by  a  hotbed- 
frame,  or  fome  {he Iter,  in  bad  w earner,  and  in 
the  fpring  fet  abroad  with  other  Annuals,  where 
they  will  flower  early,  and  perfect  their  feeds 

2.  Corn  Bottle.  This  ipecies  grows  naturally  Cam 
among  our  corn,  as  the  former  does  in  the  fields  Bottle  , 
of  Perfia.  It  is  a  plant  of  about  a  yard  or  four  defenbed. 
feet  high.  The  lower  leaves  are  indented,  but 

thofe  on  the  upper-parts  of  the  ftalks  are  narrow 
and  entire.  The  original  colour  of  the  flower  is 
blue,  and  the  fpecies  of  this,  colour  uiuadvi  ports 
in  our  fields  among  the  corn ;  in  our  gardens  ti  cir 
colours  are  numerous,  and  the  variety  they  caufe 
is  very  beautiful. 

This  plant  is  raifed  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  in  ■  ■  ■ 

the  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  of 
fpring  *  in  either  cafe  they  lucceed  very  well,  and  gat;oru 
hardly  any  foil  comes  amils  to  them.  They 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain  and  when  they  come  to  flower,  the  word; 
fhould  be  drawn  out,  whilft  thofe  of  the  beft 
properties  and  brighteft  colours  fhould  be  faved 
for  feeds. 

This  bufinefs  muft  be  every  year  ftriftly  ob- 
ferved,  or  your  Garden-Bottles,  which  for  uif- 
tin&ion  they  are  fometimes  called,  will  foon  de¬ 
generate  into  the  Common  Blue-bottles  of  otir 
corn  fields.  : 

3.  Carduus  BenedtRus^  or  Bieffed  Thiftle.  This  Carduus 
is  chiefly  propagated  in  gardens  for  medicinal  Benedic- 
purpofes,  being  what  is  commonly  called  Carduus^  ,usf 

a  plant  well  known  in  the  (hops.  The  ftalks  are  c  C1‘  e 
branching,  hairy,  reddifh,  and  grow  to  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  hairy,  decurrent, 
flnuated,  and  each  fegment  is  terminated  by  a 
loft  fpine.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  being  collected  in  oval, 
fcaly  cups,  of  which  each  icale  is  terminated  by 
a  long,  flender,  ferrated  fpine.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  ufuallv  come  out  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  feeds  will  grow,  if  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  Culture, 
a  bed  of  common  mould  *,  though  if  they  are 
fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
the  plants  will  ftand  the  winter  well,  be  larger, 
and  flower  earlier  than  thofe  raifed  in  the  lpring. 

If  large  quantities  of  Carduus  are  to  be  laifed 
to  fupply  the  markets,  the  beft  way  is  to  fow 
the  feeds  thinly  in  rows  a  foot  alunder  in  the 
fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  thinned,  drawing  out 
the  weakeit,  and  leaving  the  others  fix  or  eight 
inches  aftjhder  in  the  rows.  From  this  time  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  watered  twice  a 

week 
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week  in  dry  weather,  and  this  is  all  the  trouble 
they  will  require  until  they  are  cut  for  ufe, 
the  time  Dr  which  is  when  they  are  in  full  blow. 
After  they  are  cut,  they  fliould  be  fpread  in  a 
ry,  airy  loom  lor  a  lew  days  then  let  them  be 
tie  up  in  bunches,  and  hung  up  to  dry  to  be 
ready  lor  ufe.  J 

This  fort  bears  removing  well  •,  fo  that  when 
he  beds  are  thinned,-  the  plants  need  not  be 
thrown  awa^,  but  made  to  occupy  a  frefli  quar- 

cZdrii.  a  4>  ?urPle  CboiMHBa.  The.  leaves  of  this 
UK  Annual  are  pinnated.  The  folioles  are  rough, 
Lrrated,  and  the  lower  ones  are  recurved.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
ranches  in  July.  The  cups  in  which  they  are 
collected  are  compofed  ot  many  narrow,  awl- 
Ihaped  fcales,  and  there  are  but  a  few  florets  in 
each  head  ;  their  colour  is  purple,  and  the  florets 
in  the  radius  are  divided  into  four  fegmencs, 

whereas  thole  of  moil  of  the  other  fpecies  are  cut 
into  five. 

Centaury  r  5-  Lippi’s  Centaury  will  grow  to  about  two 
’  feet  high,  and  divide  into  a  few  branches  near 
the  top.  The  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  decurrent, 
and  obtufe.  The  flowers  are  finall,  and  their 
colour  is  a  bright-purple.  They  are  collected 
in  cups  compofed  of  many  fharp-pointed  icales  * 
they  ulually  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

Sf>an!(h  -ru’  Whltespanifti  J^ea.  The  root  is  creeping, 
jacea,  1  he  ftalks  rl,e  to  about  half  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  lyre-fhaped,  hairy,  indented, 
and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  collected  in  heads  furrounded  with 
many  fmall  leaves ;  they  ufually  come  out  in 
and  July>  anc|  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Panicu-  7.  Paniculated  Centaury.  This  rifes  with  a 
latcd  leafy,  branching  flalk,  to  the  height  of  three  or 
Centaury,  four  feet.  The  leaves  are  bipinnatifid  ;  the  parts 
defcnbea.  are  narrow,  roug^  and  acjom  the  plant  in  great 
plenty.  The  flowers  grow  in  panicles  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  ;  their  colour  is  purple, 
having  white  ftyles ;  they  come  out  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Variety.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  hoary 
leaves,  and  very  large  flowers. 

Defcrip-  8.  Silvery-headed  Stoebe.  The  radical  leaves 
tion  of  the  are  bipinnatifid,  and  fpread  themfelves  on  the 

headed'  Sroun(I-  Among  thefe  the  ftalks  rife  to  about  a 
Stoebe.  boot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  pinnated 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  colleffed  in  white  or 
filvery  cups,  compofed  of  many  obtufe  fcales ;  their 
colour  is  purple,  and  they  often  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  June. 

Culture.  This  fpecies  is  rather  a  Biennial;  fo  that  if 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  May,  the  plants  will  grow 
ftrong  by  the  autumn,  and  flower  early  the  fum- 
mer  following ;  but  if  they  are  fown  early  in  the 
fpring,  they  will  fometimes  flower  by  the  end  of 
the  fummer,  but  rarely  perfect  their  feeds. 

Sonchus-  cj,.  Soncbus-le aved  Jacea.  The  ftalk  is  ftrong, 
leaved  winged,  and  branching  a  little.  The  leaves  are 
Jacea'  broad,  deeply  finuated,  prickly,  and  decurrent. 

The  flowers  are  collected  in  large,  turbinated, 
prickly  cups ;  their  colour  is  purple,  and  they 
make  their  appearance  in  July  and  Auguft. 

Roman  IO<  R°man  Centaury.  •  The  radical  leaves  are 
Centaury,  pinnatifid,  and  moderately  large;  thofe  on  the 
ftalks  are  fmaller,  decurrent,  and  have  no 
prickles.  The  flowers  have  prickly  cups ;  their 
colour  is  red,  and  they  generally  fhew  themfelves 
in  July  and  Auguft. 

Turnep-  n.  Turnep-leaved  Knapweed.  The  ftalk  of 
leaved  this  plant  is  upright,  branching,  and  grows  to 

Knap-  about  a  yard  high.  The  radical  leaves  are  large, 

prickly,  rounded  at  the  ends,  finuated  at  the  bale, 


and  much  refeinble  thofe  of  the  Turnep ;  thofe  on 
the  ftalks  are  imall,  and  decurrent,  having  wings 
or  bordeis  running  along  the  ftalks  from  the  bale 
of  one  to  the  other,  ft  he  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  prickfy  cups ; 
they  are  of  a  bright-purple  colour,  come  out  in 
July,  and  the  leeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

12.  Portugal  Thiftle.  The  ftalk  is  thick,  Port  I 
winged,  hairy,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  Thiille, 
very  hoary,  a  little  finuated  on  the  borders,  and 
decurrent.  i  he  flowers  grow  from  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks  in  prickly,  woolly  cups ;  their  colour 
is  yellow,  and  they  appear  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  farmer. 

13.  Star  I  hiftle.  The  ftalk  is  hairy,  branching,  Star 
and  grows  to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  Thiftle, 
are  pinnatifid,  narrow,  indented,  and  free  from 
prickles.  .  The  flowers  grow  from  the  tops  of  the 
branches  ill  prickly  cups;  their  colour  is  pur¬ 
ple  ;  they  make  their  appearance  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

14.  St.  barnaby  s  I  hiftle.  I  he  ftalk  is  mem-  St.Barna- 

bianaceous,  and  grows  to  about  two  feet  hicrh,  hy’sThif* 
The  leaves  are  lyre-fhaped,  pinnatifid,  decurrem’  tIe> 
and^  have  no  prickles.  The  flowers  grow  in 
pricidy  cup,  ;  their  colour  is  yellow  ;  they  come 
out  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn.  r 

15.  Centaury  of  Melita.  The  ftalk  is  mem-  Cenfaur-V 
branaceous,  branching,  and  about  two  feet  hio-h  ofMdlu* 
1  he  leaves  are  ipear-lhaped,  finuated,  decurreht* 
and  free  from  prickles.  The  flowers  are  collected 
in  roundilh  heads  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  • 
their  colour  is  yellow,  and  they  come  forth  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

16.  Prickly  Spanifh  Centaury.  The  lower  prd.  r- 
leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  pinnatifid,  and  thofe  on  wffh 
the  upper-part  of  the  plant  fpear-fhaped.  The  Centaury 
flowers  have  prickly  cups,  grow  on  W  foot-  Scribed. 
ltal.es,  and  make  their  appearance  about  the  time 

of  the  other  forts. 

.  The  cu!rure  of  the  three  farts  Is  diffinffly  pr0pa«. 
g  ven,  and  one  common  management  belongs  to  tied  ® 
all  the  others.  They  are  raifed  from  feeds  in 
beds  of  common  garden-mould  ;  the  feeds  ihould 
be  (own  at  two  different  times  in  the  fprlng,  and 
in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  The 
fpnng-raiied  plants  flower  late  in  the  fummer* 
and  if  very  wet  feafons  ihould  happen,  the  feeds 
of  many  or  the  forts  will  not  ripen  well 

The  autumnal  feed  Ihould  have  a  well-iheltered 
lituation,  to  prevent  t  e  plants  from  being  def- 
troytd  by  tne  feverity  of  a  hard  winter,  ihould  it 
happen  If  the  plants  furvive  the  winter,  which 
they  will  for  the  mod  part  do,  fuch  plants  will 
flower  early  tne  fummer  following,  and  be  pretty 

fron  0t  aft°rdms  >'ou  S°od  feeds  for  a'luccef 

If  the  autumnal  plants  ihould  be  ddlroved 
the  lprmg- railed  plants  fliould  come  in  late  and  a’ 
very  wet  feafon  happen  at  the  time  of  flowerin"  it 
would  be  proper  to  nip  off  the  fmalleff  heads 
and  place  oiled  paper  or  fome  carnation-olafles 
over  the  others,  which  will  prevent  their  benft 
damaged  by  the  wet,  and  thus  enfure  you  goo^ 

gldlrj-  f„ua  “  Calyf,us 

lyrato-dentath.  Monfon  cai/k  cLZbJiiti 
^fchatus.  Me  purpureo 

»d  Doda 7°cl  JClHS  maSiS,  ^ 

f^SjTd  cimeSer1miS:  Lo'  C^' 

Cyanusfegetum ,  alfo,  Cyams  hornnfu, 
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and  Cyanus  hortenfis ,  flore plena.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  among  the  corn  in  England,  and  mod  coun¬ 
tries  oh  Europe. 

3*  Carduus  Benedittus ,  or  Blefled  Thiftle,  is, 
i/tt-.  Centaurea  calycibits  duplicato-fpincfis  lanatis  involu- 
cratis ,  folus  femidecurrentibus  denticulato- fpinofis . 
In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Cnicus  cnule 
diffufo,  foliis  dentato  fwuatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Carduus  fylvejlris  birfutus ,  Jive  carduus  benedic - 
/w  ;  and  Cammerarius,  Carduus  benedict  us.  It 

grows  naturally  in  Chios,  Lemnos,  and  Spain. 

Ua/i  hut.  4’  Purple  Cbondrilla  is,  Centaurea  calycibus  in¬ 
ti  ermibus :  fquamis  linear  ifiubnlatis,  foliis  pinnatis 
ferratis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Cbondrilla  foliis 
lactn'atis ferratis,  purpurafemte fore  ;  and  Colum- 
na,  is  enecio -carduus  Apulus.  It  grows  naturally  on 
the  hills  of  the  Eaft,  Hetruria,  and  France. 

5 •  Lippi’s  Centaury  is,  Centaurea  calycibus  in- 
ermibus:  fquamis  mucronatis ,  foliis  decurrentibus 
pinnatifdis  obtujis.  It  is  a  native  of  iEgypt. 

6.  White  Spanifh  Jacea  is,  Centaurea  calycibus 
ciliatis  verticillato-foliofis ,  foliis  lyratis  dentatis  ob- 
tajis.  Sauvages  calls  it,  Centaurea  inermis ,  calyctim 
ciliis  pinnatis ,  foliis  oblongis  villojis  humifujis ,  flora- 
libus  verticillatis  ligulatis  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Jacea 
bumilis  alba,  bieracii  folio ;  John  Bauhine,  Jacea 
Monfpeffulana ,  cui  in  fquamis  fibra.  nigra,  inter dum 
acauiis  \  and  Lobel,  Jacea  pumila  Jerpens  acaulis 
fertile,  fore  albo.  It  grows  naturally  in  France, 
Spain,  and  the  Eaft. 

Slnua.:  7-  Paniculated  Centaury  is,  Centaurea  calycibus 
-  C&flev.  ciliatis  .  fquamis  planis  foliis  bipinnatifidis ,  rameis 
pinnatifiais  hnearibus ,  caule  paniculato .  Sauvages 
calls  it,  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis,  folus  filij omni¬ 
bus  bipinnatis,  caule  foliofo  ramofo  ;  Gmelin,  Cen¬ 
taurea  calycibus  ciliatis  oblongis,  foliis  fcabris,  cau - 
Hum  pinnatis,  ramorum  fimplicifftmts  Hnearibus  • 
Morifon,  Jacea  non  fpinofa,  foliis  magis  divifis 
elatior ,  capitulis  minoribus  non  fplendentibus  \  Caf¬ 
par  Bauhine,  major,  cauliculis  non  fplenden- 

tibus  \  and  John  Bauhine,  Centaurii  majoris  fpecies 
tenuifolia.  It  grows  naturally  in  France,  Spain, 
Auftria,  Verona,  Siberia,  and  Germany. 

8.  Silvery-headed  St cebe  is,  Centaurea  calycibus 
fcariofis  obtufis,  foliis  radicalibus  bipinnatifidis  \  cau- 
linis  pinnatis  dentibus  lanceolatis.  Tournefort  calls 
Fj  Jacea ,  calyculis  argenteis,  major  ;  Calpar  Bau¬ 
hine,  St  cebe  ealiculis  argenteis  ;  and  Clufius,  Stcebe 
Salmantica  3.  It  grows  naturally  in  Switzerland, 
Siberia,  and  Spain. 

JoneJoi*  9.  SonchusAe aved  Jacea  is,  Centaurea  calycibus 
palmato-jpinofis ,  foliis  decurrentibus  fpinulojis  re- 
pando-dentatis.  Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Jacea 
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lacinidta,  fonebi  folio,  f  Jacea  latifolia  pilrpurctti 
capite  fp.nofo.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  coafts. 

10.  Roman  Centaury  is,  Centaurea  calydbus  f&orncvnJL. 
palmat 0 -fpinofis ,  foliis  decurrentibus  inermibus  :  ra¬ 
dicalibus  pinnatfais :  impari  maxi  mo.  Zan  calls 
it,  Jacea  fpinofa  Cretica  *  and  Barrelier,  Cyanus 
erne#  folio ,  jlore  rubro .  It  grows  naturally  in 
Campania.  < 

ii*  ^  urnep-leaVed  Knapweed  is.  Cent  mired 
calycibus  palmat 0  fpinofis,  joins  decurrentibus  finua -  "  ' 

tis  fpinulofts  :  radicalibus  lyratis <  Herman  calls 

it,  Jacea  cyanoides  altera,  caule  ala  to •  and  Plu- 
kenet,  Jacea  per egrina  napifclia ,  eebinatis  capitulis  i 
caule  alato.  It  is  a  native  of  Crete. 

12.  Portugal  Thiftle  is,  Centaurea  calycibus 

duplicate  fpinofis  lanatis ,  foliis  femidecurrentibus  in-' 
teghs  finua tifque  caule  prolifer 0.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  it  termed,  Centaurea  calycibus  duplicato- 
fpincfis,  foliis  decurrentibus  integns.  Yaillant  calls 
it,  Calcitrapa  lutea ,  alato  caule ,  capite  eriophoro  \ 
and  1  ourntfort,  Carduus  Lufitanicus  canefcens , 
alato  caule ,  capite  lanugwofo.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Lufitania.  j  . 

13.  Star  Thiftle  is,  Centaurea  calycibus  ftb- 
duplicato-fpinofis  fjfilibus,  foliis  hnearibus  pinnati- 
fidis  later alibus  dentatis ,  caule  pilofo.  In  the  Her - 
tus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Centaurea  calycibus  fubu- 
la to- fpinofis  feffuibus ,  foliis  Hnearibus  pinnatifdis  • 

John  Bauhine  calls  ir,  Carduus  fiellatus,  f  calci 
trapa  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Carduus  fiellatus ,  foliis 
pap  aver  is  erratici  and  Clufius,  Carduus  muricatusi 
vulgo  calcitrapa  dicius.  It  grows  naturally  in 
England,  and  many  parts  of  Europe. 

\4-  St.  Barnaby’s  Thiftle  is,  Centaurea  calycibus 
duphcato-fpinofiis  folitanis,  foliis  rameis  decurrentibus 
inermibus  lanceolatis  radicalibus ,  lyrat o-pinnatifidh 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Carduus  fiellatus  luteus 
Joins  cyam  ;  and  Columna,  Carduus  fiellatus  miticr 
Apulus.  It  grows  naturally  in  England,  Gaul, 
and  Italy. 

is.  Centaury  of  Melita  is,  Centaurea  calycibus  JbfchnJU 
dupkcato-Jpincfis  terminalibus  confer  tis:  foliis  decur¬ 
rentibus  lanceolatis  fnuofis  inermibus .  Boccone 
calls  it,  Jacea  Melitenfis ,  capitulis  conglobatis .  It 

is  a  native  of  Melita,  and  the  South  of  France. 

16  Prickly  Spanifh  Centaury  is,  Centaurea 
calycibus  fimpliciffime  fpinofis,  foliis  inferioribus - 
pinnatifdis ,  fuperioribus  lanceolatis ,  pedunculis  Ion - 
giffmis.  C  afpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Jacea ,  cyancides , 
ecbinato  capite-,  and  Dodonasus,  Cyancides  fios.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Spain. 
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E  N  T  B  N  C  U  L  U  S. 
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iHERE  is  only  one  fpecies  yof  this  genus, 
commonly  called  Ballard  Pimpernel. 

The  root  is  very  {lender,  white,  and  fibrous. 
The  plant  ^he  ftalks  are  round,  three  or  four  inches  long, 
deferred.  ancj  |«ie  on  tjie  ground.  The  leaves  are  fmall, 

oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  grow  alternately.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  *,  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  extremely 
fmall  •,  they  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  foon  after. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  moill,  fandy 
places  in  England,  and  is  never  propagated. 

It  being  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus,  it  is 
termed  Amply,  Centffnculus.  In  the  Flora  Suscia 
it  is  termed,  Ccnttmculus  foliis  altornis  ovatis.  Mi- 
cheli  calls  it,  Anagallidiajlrum  exiguum ,  foliis  lan - 
ceolatis  alternis  *,  V aiilant,  Anagailis  paludofa .  mi¬ 
nima  •,  and  Mentzelius,  Alfine  paluftris  minima , 
fiofeulis  albis ,  fruBu  coriandri  exiguo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  England,  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Italy. 


Titles. 


~<Yn4,uf. 


Centmculus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Tetrandna  ^  d  order 

1/Ionogynia  •,  and  the  charadtero  aie,  in  the 

JLinnasan 

1.  Calyx  is  a  patent,  permanent  perianthium, 
divided  into  four  fpear-fhaped,  acute  legments, 
which  are  longer  than  the  corolla. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  rotated  petal.  The  tube 
is  nearly  globular;  the  limb  is  plane,  and  divided 
into  four  nearly  oval  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  tour  filaments  almoft  tne 
length  of  the  corolla,  having  Ample  anthene. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundiih  germen 
within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  a  filiforme  perma¬ 
nent  (lyle  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  a  Ample 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular  capfule,  con¬ 
taining  one  celi. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  roundiih, 
and  fmall. 
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c  ERASriU  M,  MOUSE-EAR  CHICKWEED. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Perfoliate  Moufe*Ear  Chickweed.  _ 
Species.  2-  Broad-leaved  Vifcous  Moufe-Ear  Chick- 
weed. 

3.  Lead  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed. 

4.  Pentandrous  Moule-Ear  Chickweed. 

5.  Horned  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed. 

6.  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed  of  Verona. 

1  .Perfoliate  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed.  This 
plant  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  to  about  a  foot 
Perfoliate,  high.  The  leaves  much  referable  thofe  of  Lo- 
bel’s  Catch- fly  •,  they  grow  two  oppofite  at  the 
joints,  and  their  bafes  join  together.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  ihaped  like  thofe  of  common 
Chickweed  •,  they  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  and  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  May  and 
Tune,  and  their  feeds  ripen  foon  after. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Vifcous  Moufe-Ear- Chick- 
weed  The  ftalks  are  ereeft,  hairy,  and  clammy 
to  the  touch.  The  leaves  alfo  are  clammy,  hairy, 
and  broad.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks  and  wings  of  the  leaves  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 


'oad- 

aved 

ifeous, 


3.  Leaft  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed.  This  is  a  Leaft, 
low  plant,  and  deemed  a  weed  every- where.  The 
ftalks  are  {Tender,  hoary,  and  hairy.  The  leaves 

alfo  are  hairy,  hoary,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  being  fhorter 
than  the  calyx  make  no  appearance.  The  petals, 
upon  examination,  are  indented  ;  and  in  each  of 
them  are  found  five  filaments  only,  which  bear 
dntherae. 

4.  Pentandrous  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed,  This  Psntan- 
is  another  low  plant  like  the  former,  but  of  a  drous> 
fine  green  colour.  The  petals  of  the  flowers  are 
whole,  and  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Five  ftamina 

only  in  this  fpecies  are  found  fertile.  and 

5.  Horned  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed.  The  ftalk  Homed 
of  this  plant  branches  much,  divides  by  pairs,  £a°ru  e” 
and  grows  to  about  half  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  Chick- 
are  fpear-fhaped,  grow  by  pairs,  and  feel  clammy  weed 
to  the  touch.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  like 

thofe  of  Chickweed ;  they  come  out  from  the 
diviflons  of  the  branches  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  foon  after. 

6.  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed  of  Verona.  This  pfa°ru  c* 
plant  hath  a  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  many  Chick- 
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fmoorh  dalks  to  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
are  fpeardhaped,  fmooth,  and  grow  oppoflte  to 
each  other  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ant)  wings  of 
the  leaves  on  very  long  footftalks  ;  they  come 
out  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  foon 
after. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  very  little  beauty  •,  and 
nothing  but  a  love  ol  variety,  and  third  after  a 
general  collection  of  plants  for  philofophical  ob- 
lervation,  can  induce  any  one  to  admit  them 
into  his  garden.  A  botanic  garden,  however, 
may  be  thought  imported  without  a  few  of 
them,  which  is  the  reafon  of  their  being  men¬ 
tioned  here. 

Their  culture  is  very  eafy.  Sow  the  feeds 
in  any  toil  or  ntuation,  and  they  will  readily 
come  up ;  afterwards  they  will  flower,  fcatter 
their  feeds,  and  produce  plants  for  a  fucceflion 
without  further  trouble. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  many  of  them 
flower  in  May  ;  this  muft  be  underdood  of  fuch 
plants  as  have  arifen  from  fcattered  feeds  the 
autumn  before,  and  had  endured  the  winter.  It 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  lpring,  the  plants 
mud  not  be  expeded  to  flower  before  the  end 

of  June,  or  beginning  of  July. 

« 

i.  Perfoliate  Moufe-Ear  Chick  weed  is  titled, 
Cerafium  foliis  connatis.  Tournefort  calls  it, 


Myojfotis  orient ali r  perfoliata,  lychnidis  folio.  It  is 
a  native  of  Greece. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Vifcous  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed 
.is,  Cerajiium  ere  lum  villofo-vifcofum.  In  the  Flora 
Lapp,  it  is  termed,  Cerajiium  corolla  calyci  <equali. 
Vaillant  calls  it,  Myofotis  hirjuta  altera  vijeofa  •, 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Alfine  hirfuta  altera  vifeofa. 
It  grows  naturally  in  dry  padures  and  meadows 
in  England,  and  mod  countries  of  Europe. 

3.  Lead  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed  is,  CeraLlium 
floribus  pentandris ,  petalis  emarginatis.  In  the 
Flora  Lapp .  it  is  termed,  Cerajiium  corolla  calyce 
breviure.  Ray  calls  it,  Cerajiium  hirfutum  minus, 
parvo  fore ;  Vaillant,  Myofotis  arvenfis  hirfuta 
minor  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Alfine  hirfuta  minor. 
It  grows  naturally  in  dry,  derile  parts  of  England, 
and  mod  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 

4.  Pentandrous  Mou!e-Ear  Chickweed  is,  Ce¬ 
rajiium  floribus  pentandris ,  petalis  integns.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain. 

5.  Horned  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed  is,  Cerafiium 
foliis  lanceolatis ,  cauls  dichotomo  ramofljjimo ,  capflulis 
erefiis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  Lychnis  feget'um 
minor  ;  and  Clufius,  Alfine  corniculata.  It  grows 
naturally  among  the  corn  in  Spain. 

6.  Moufe-Ear  Chickweed  of  Verona  is,  Ceraf- 
tium  glabrum ,  cattle  ftridlo ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  pe- 
dunculis  longijflmis ,  capfulis  globcfs.  Seguier  calls 
it,  Alfine  carycphylloides  glabra ,  forum  pediculis 

■ifjmis.  It  is  a  native  of  Verona. 
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C  E  RATO  CAR  PUS. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Ceratocarpus. 

The  plant '  The  dalk  is  upright,  {lender,  branching,  and 
deferibed.  flx  or  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  grafly,  pointed,  and  of  a  pale-green  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
•the  leaves  and  divifions  of  the  branches,  the  male 
flowers  ufually  growing  in  (mail  cluflers,  and  the 
females  flngly  j  they  appear  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the 
•  lpring  following,  in  forne  light  fandy  part  of  the 
garden  ;  and  after  the,  plants  come  up  they  will 
require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
-  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

Title.  This  being  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus  yet 
known,  it  is  named  Amply  Ceratocarpus »  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  fandy  parts  of  Tartary. 

Clafi  and  Ceratocarpus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoecia 
in  the  Monandria ;  and  the  characters  are, 

Linuaean  ' 

fyftem. 


I.  Male  Flowers.  * 

1.  Calyx  is  monophyllous,  eredt,  obtufe, '  ^ers/ 
equal,  and  divided  into  two  parts. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  confid  of  one  filament  longer 
than  the  corolla,  having  an  oval,  didymous  an- 
thera. 

II.  Female  Flowers, 

1.  Calyx  is  two  fmall  leaves  growing  to  the 
germen. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confids  of  an  oval,  comprefled 
germen,  and  two  capillary  dyles  with  Ample 
ftigmas,  one  of  them  being  ereCt,  the  other  hori¬ 
zontal. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  comprefled,  two-horned 
capfule,.  formed  of  two  valves,  and  adhering  clofe 
to  the  feed. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  oblong,  comprefled, 
covered  with  the  capfule,  having  on  each  fide  a 
longitudinal  luture,  and  terminated  by  two  draight, 
awl-lliaped  horns. 
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C  E  R  I  N  T  H  E, 


TH  E  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  is  con- 
fefledly  an  Annual,  is  called  Cerinthe  Ma¬ 
jor  j  or  Greater  Honey- wort. 

The  plant  The  ftalks  are  round,  thick,  branching,  and 
defcribed.  grow  to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
heart-  lhaped,  broad,  obtufe,  fpotted,  and  of  a 
bluilh-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  tops  of  the  branches,  which  bend  down¬ 
ward  ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh-purple  colour,  come 
out  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

Variety.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  very 
rough  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  and  another  with 
flowers  that  are  almoft  white. 

Method  They  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  of  the 
of  pro-  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe :  They  will  readily 
pagation.  corne  Up.  and,  if  the  fituation  be  tolerably  well 
fheltered,  the  plants  will  Hand  the  winter,  and 
flower  early  the  fummer  following.  The  feeds, 
may  be  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  but  the  plants 


HONEY  - WORT. 


will  be  Dialler,  and  flower  much  later  in  the 
year. 

Whoever  is  defirous  of  retaining  the  varieties 
as  perfect  as  poffible,  fbould  keep  the  forts  fe- 
parate,  and  always  mark  the  belt:  for  feeds.  But 
tho’  luch  nice  attendance  be  denied  them,  they 
will  not  rtfent  the  ulage  ;  for  alter  they  have 
once  got  pofleflion  of  a  garden,  they  will  icatter 
their  feeds,  and  afford  you  a  fucceflion  of  plants 
fpontaneoufly. 

Cerinthe  Major , '  or  Greater  Honey  -  wort,  is  Titles, 
titled,  Cerinthe  foliis  amplexicaulilus ,  fruciibus  ge-  Jluutfo. 
minis ,  corollis  obtufmfculis  patulis.  In  the  Hortus  u 
Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Cerinthe  folis  cor  da  t  is  feffi- 
libus.  Haller  calls  it,  Cerinthe  foliis  c  a  idem  am- 
plexicaulibus ,  dentibus  fioris  revolutis  breviffimis ; 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cerinthe  flare  rubro  purptt • 
rafcente  ;  alfo,  Cerinthe ,  fore  fiavo ,  afperior.  It 
is  found  growing  naturally  in  molt  of  the  louthern 
parts  of  Europe. 
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CHE  IRA  NT  HUS,  STOCK  JULY-FLOWER. 


ALL  the  fpecies  of  the  Cheiranthus  are  of 
no  very  long  duration.  The  Wall -flower 
is  well  known  to  remain  only  a  few  years  ;  and 
the  Stock  July -flowers  might  with  no  impro¬ 
priety  be  brought  in  this  place,  and  treated  as 
Biennials.  They  have  a  place,  however,  among 
the  Perennials  ;  for  they  will  fometimes  continue 
for  feveral  years,  and  therefore  claimed  admit¬ 
tance  among  their  brethren  the  Wall-flowers  in 
the  Perennial  tribe.  Thofe  fpecies  which  may 
more  properly  be  called  Annuals,  are. 

Species.  i.  The  Dwarf  Virginian  Stock  July- flower. 

2.  The  Ten  Weeks  Stock. 

3.  The  Narrow-leaved  Sea  Stock  July-flower, 

4.  The  Broad-leaved  Sea  Stock  July-flower. 

5.  Hairy-podded  Cheiranthus. 

6.  Quadrangular-podded  Cheiranthus. 

7.  Cylindrical-podded  Cheiranthus. 

More  fpecies  of  this  genus  might  be  added ; 
but  thefe  are  the  principal  ones,  and  among 
them  are  numbers  of  varieties,  which  are  titled 
by  authors  as  diftin<5t  fpecies.  They  are  of  no 
very  extraordinary  rank  in  the  Gardening  World  •, 
but  they  have  their  ufes  and  beauties ;  and  tho’ 
they  do  not  equal  the  beauty  of  a  Gomphrena ,  an 
Amaranthus ,  or  the  like,  their  eaflnefs  of  culture  is 
in  fome  meafure  a  counter -balance  for  this  de- 
fed:,  and  they  caufe  variety  in  their  humble 
ftate. 


t.  The  Dwarf  Virginian  Stock  July-flower.  Defcrip- 
This  is  a  low-growing  plant,  feldom  riling  higher  tion  and 
than  half  a  foot.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
and  of  a  thickifh  confidence  for  fo  fmall  a  plant ;  Dwarf 
they  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  their  ends  are  Virginian 
not  very  acute.  The  branches  are  very  diffufe,  Stock 
grow  irregular,  and  intermix  with  one  another.  |uly“ 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  nowcr* 
ends  of  the  branches,  each  being  compofcd  of 
four  petals  placed  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  th«y 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  and,  by  being  fown  at 
different  times,  may  be  made  to  blow  all  the 
latter  months  of  the  fummer  and  the  autumn. 

They  are  ufually  fown  in  patches  about  the  flower- 
garden,  and  often  ufed  for  edgings.  In  order 
to  have  a  fucceflion  of  them  for  a  long  time, 
let  the  firft  fowing  be  made  in  September;  the 
fecond,  the  end  of  March;  and  the  third,  the 
firft  week  in  May.  Thofe  feeds  that  were  fown 
in  September  will  flower  early  in  the  fummer ; 
thofe  fown  in  March  will  fucceed  in  order  ;  and 
thofe  lown  in  May  will  be  in  blow  in  Odot^er. 

2.  Ten  Weeks  Stock,  i  his  lprcies  will  grow  Ten 
to  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  &alk  is  fmooth,  week« 
round,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  placed  Stock 
on  it  without  order,  are  of  a  lanceolated  figure,  dcfcnbed* 
a  little  indented,  have  their  ends  obtufe, °  and 
are  very  hoary.  1  he  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  k>o&  lpil;es.  Each, 

in 
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in  its  finals  (late,  is  compofed  of  four  heart- 
Ihaped,  fpreading  petals,  placed  oppofite.  The 
Double  flowers  are  chiefly  preferred  ;  and  the 
variety  with  refpect  to  colours  are,  the  lied,,  tne 
White,  the  Purple,  and  the  Variegated.  They 
may  be  continued  in  blow  for  many  months,  if 
fown  at  different  times,  like  the  former  fpecies  ; 
though  it  would  be  advifeahle  to  few  the  feeds 
for  the  nr  It  blow  early  in  the  fpring  on  a  het- 
bed,  and  tranfplant  them,  with  other  Annuals, 
on  a  moift  day,  if  pcftible,  to  the  places  where 
they  are  intended  to  flower.  From  thefe  firil- 
railed  plants  the  feeds  fhould  be  collected  for  a 
lucceflion. 

3.  Narrow-leaved  Sea  Stock  July-flower  hath 
many  narrow,  fpear-fliaped,  downy  leaves.  The 
italic  will  grow  to  about  a  foot  in  height,  is  lig¬ 
neous,  branching,  downy,  and  produces  the 
flowers  from  the  ends  in  ioofe  fpikes.  Thefe 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  bright-red  colour  at 
their  ftrft  appearance,  but  die  away  to  a  purple. 
The  time  of  blow  may  be  prolonged  by  fowing 
the  feeds,  at  different  times  ;  though  it  fhould  be 
always  a  law  to  low  fome  feeds  in  the  autumn,  in 
a  warm,  well-fheltered  place,  to  produce  feeds 
for  the  fuccefflon  *,  for  there  will  not  always  be 
a  certainty  of  obtaining  good  feeds  from  plants 
fown  in  the  fpring,  1  he  crop  fown  in  autumn 
will  flower  early  in  June-,  and  by  different  fow- 
ings  in  the  fpring  the  lucceflion  may  be  continued 
until  the  end  of  October. 

4.  Broad-leaved  Sea  Stock  July-flower.  The 
leaves  are  near  an  inch  broad,  about  two  inches 
long,  lyre-fhaped,  finuated  on  their  edges,  and 
very  downy.  The  ftalks  are  (lender,  weak,  hoary, 
and  garniihed  with  fmall,  finuated,  hoary  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  ioofe  fpikes  ;  and  others  alio  will 
appear  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  Italics  :  Their 
colour  is  purple,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by 
three-pointed,  downy  pods.  The  lame  precau¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  firft  crop  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  here  alfo  ;  the  feeds  muft:  be  fown  early 
in  the  autumn  •,  and  if  the  plants  come  up,  they 
will  live  through  the  winter,  and  flower  early  in 
June. 

5.  Hairy-podded  Cheirantbus.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-fliaped,  retufe,  and  a  little  indented.  The 
ftalks  are  upright,  branching,  and  will  grow  to 
near  two  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced 
Angle  from  the  fides  of  the  (talks  near  the  top ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
feeded  by  tubulated,  pointed  pods.  The  laws 
for  a  fucceffion  of  blow  are  to  be  obfervtd  in 
this  fpecies  as  well  as  the  others. 

6.  Quadrangular- podded  Cheirantbus.  There 
are  two  remarkable  varieties  of  this  fpecies  •,  one 
with  indented  leaves  •,  the  other  with  leaves  en¬ 
tire,  which  are  fpear  -  fhaped,  fmooth,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  (talks  will  grow  to 
about  a  foot  high,  are  branching,  channelled, 
and  produce  the  flowers  from  the  ends  in  Ioofe 
fpikes.  Thefe  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  much  refemble  thole  of  the  Common  Single 
Wall- flower,  but  are  not  poffefTed  of  its  agree¬ 
able  fragrance  ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  June, 
and  their  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  four-cornered 
pods.  This  fpecies  will  fiourifh  upon  old  walls, 


rubbish,  &c.  like  our  Common  Wall-flower  •, 
and  fome  plants  once  obtained  will  fcatter  their 
feeds,  which  will  come  up,  and  continue  the  fuc- 
cefiion  without. trouble  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fitu- 
ation. 

7.  Cylindrical-podded  Cheirantbus.  This  fpe-  Cj  lin- 
cies  is  a  Biennial.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  imooch,  chkal- 
and  much  refemble  thole  of  Lavender.  1  he.  (talk 
is  branching,  and  will  glow  to  about  a  foot  high.  Q*  ldn' 
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The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  Tides  of  the  deferibed. 
ftalks,  are  feflile,  fmall,  of  a  worn-out  purple 
colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  cylindrical  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  fhould  be  fown  in  Propaga* 
May,  and  early  in  the  autumn  the  plants  fhould  tion  o!  u‘ 
be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  flower,  which  will  be  in  the  J  une  following.  If 
the  feeds  alfo  are  gathered,  and  fown  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe,  or  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter 
themfelves,  they  will  loon  come  up,  and  will  be  x 

plants  forward  enough  to  flower  ftrong  the  Turn- 
mer  following. 

1.  Dwarf  Virginian  Stock  July-flower  is  titled.  Titles* 

Cheirantbus  fcliis  lanceolatis  acuiiufculis ,  co.uk  dif-  - 

fujo ,  anther  is  eminefitihus .  Tcurnefort  calls  it, 

Hefperis  marilima  fpina  exigua  John  Bauhine 

and  Plukenet,  Leucojum  maritimum  parvum ,  fo¬ 
lio  virefeente  craffmfculo.  It  grows  common  on 
the  fea  coafts  in  moft  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe. 

2.  Ten  Weeks  Stock  is  titled,  Cheirantbus  Snrrtru/Jcbfj 
fcliis  lanceolatis  fuhdentatis  chuffs  incayds,  filiquis 
cylindricis  apice  acutis ,  caule  herbaceoi  Cafpar  Bad- 

htne  calls  it,  Leucojum  incanum  minus.  It  grows 
naturally  on  the  lea-coafts'  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe. 

3.  The  Narrow-leaved  Sea  Stork  July-flower  o/tHtbieu*/. 
is,  Cheirantbus  folds  lanceolatis  fuhdentatis  fubto- 

mentefs  fuhearnofis ,  pctalis  emarginatis ,  fltcyiis  to - 
meniefs.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Leucojum  ma¬ 
ritimum  a ngujii folium  \  Clufius,  Leucojum  mariti¬ 
mum  minus.  It  grows  common  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ihores. 

4.  Broad -leaved  Sea  Stock  July-flower  is,  CJucuJtiv- 
Cheiranthus  fliogucrum  apicibus  trident  a  tis ,  folds  ChcJhcJ. 
Jyratis.  Cammerarius  and  Morifon  call  it,  Leu¬ 
cojum  mari'num.  It  alfo  grows  naturally  on  the 

fouthern  coafts  of  Europe. 

5.  Hairy-podded  Cheirantbus  is  titled,  Chei-  CMamJ, 
rentbus  foliis  ebevatis ,  ateniis  emarginatis,  filiquis 

apice  fubnlatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Hefperis  cauls 
ramcffjimo ,  folds  lanceolatis  dental  is  •,  Dilknius, 

Hefperis  fhquis  hirfutis ,  fore  parvo  rubella  ;  and 
Herman,  Leucojum  ihlafpeos  facie.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  c-f  Chios. 

6.  Quadrangular  podded  Cheirantbus  is ‘titled, 

Cheirantbus  folds  lanceolatis  dent  fit  is ,  caule  recto ,  V 

fliquis  tetragenis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Leu¬ 
cojum  luteum  Jylvejlre  angufi folium  ;  John  Bauhine, 

Leucojum  fyivejire.  it  grows  naturally  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  Iftna,  &c. 

7.  Cylindrical  -  podded  Cheirantbus  is  titled,  Qu^/jV. 
Cheirantbus  foliis  linearibiis  fu  bfnuatis,  fori  bus  fef 

Jiitbus ,  fetalis  undo  tis,  caule  Juffruticbfo.  Bandit  r 
calls  it,  Lev.  coji  m  minus,  brevier i  j olio,  cbfoleto  fore \ 

Boccone,  Leucojum  minus,  lavtndula  folic ,  cbfo- 
letofcre.  It  4 rows  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
in  fome  parts  or  France. 
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C  H  E  L  1  D  0  N  I  U  M,  C  E  L  A  N  D  I  N  E. 


THERE  are  three  fpecies  of  this  genus 
which  are  Annuals,  called, 
i.  T  he  Yellow  Horned  Poppy. 

2.  The  Scarlet  Horned  Poppy. 

3-  The  Violet-coloured  Horned  Poppy. 

1.  Yellow  Horned  Poppy.  The  ftalks  are 
round,  lmooth,  robuft,  jointed,  branching,  of  a 
gieyifh  -  green  colour,  and  grow  to  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  thick 
confidence,  and  greyifh-green  colour  ;  the  ra¬ 
dical  ones  are  pinnatifld  ;  the  upper  ones  are 
lobated,  and  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bale. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  on  fhort  footftalks,  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
large,  and  moftly  referable  thofe  of  the  Poppy  ; 
they  come  out  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  long,  crooked  feed-vefiels,  refernbling 
horns  •,  which,  together  with  the  flowers  relent 
blmg  thofe  of  Poppy,  gained  this  fpecies  the 
appellation  of  Horned  Poppy.  This  plant,  on 
being  wounded,  difcharges  a  yellow  juice  in 
great  plenty. 

2.  Scarlet  Horned  Poppy.  There  are  two 
principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies ;  the  one  lmooth, 
the  other  hairy.  They  both  grow  to  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  d  he  leaves  are  large, 
finely  jagged,  fit  dole  to  the  ftalk,  and  are  very 
beautiful.  The  flowers  are  fcarlet,  and,  like 
thole  of  Poppy,  of  fhort  duration  ;  they  come 
out  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
long,  hifpid,  horn  -  like  pods,  containing  the 
feeds.  The  leaves  of  the  Hairy  fort  are  nar¬ 
rower  than  thofe  of  the  Smooth,  and  are  more 
finely  divided. 

3.  Violet-coloured  Horned  Poppy,  This  is 
a  lower  fpecies  than  either  of  the  former.  The 
ftalks  rile  but  to  about  a  foot  high,  are  fmooth, 
and  divide  into  two  or  three  branches  only.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  many  narrow  parts,  are 
elegantly  divided,  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid-green 
colour.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  on  flender  footftalks,  are  of  a  fine 
violet  colour,  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  long,  horn-like  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  firft  fpecies  fhould  be  Town 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  becaufe  if  they  are  kept 
until  the  fpring,  they  will  rarely  flower  the  fum- 
mer  following  •,  for  this  plant  is  rather  Biennial. 

The  other  fpecies,  alfo,  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
autumn  ;  thoJ  if  they  are  kept  until  the  fpring, 


they  will  grow,  flower,  and  perfetft:  their  feed^ 
the  fame  year.  Autumnal-raifed  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  are  always  the  belt ;  they  grow  the  ftrongeft, 
flower  earlielt  in  the.fummer,  and  are  fure  of  af¬ 
fording  the  greateft  abundance  of  good  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fitua- 
tion,  though  they  are  more  inclined  to  relifh  that 
which  is  Tandy,  light,  and  dry;  and  after  they 
have  once  taken  poflfeffion  of  a  garden,  they  will 
fcatter  their  feeds,  and  aEbrd  plants  for  a  fuc- 
ceflion  without  further  trouble.  They'  are  all 
poflcfled  of  a  thick,  juicy  root,  which  ftrikes 
deep  into  the  ground.  This  teaches  us  to 
let  the  plants  remain  unmolefted  from  their 
firft  appearance  until  they  have  flowered  and 
perfected  their  feeds ;  for  fuch  Annuals  rarely 
ever  do  well  ( if  they  grow )  after  being  re¬ 
moved. 


1.  Yellow  Horned  Poppy  is  titled,  Chelidc + 
nium  pedunculis  unifioris ,  folds  amplexicaulibus  finu- 
atis ,  caule  glabro.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is 
termed,  Chelidonium  glabrum ,  pedunculis  unifioris  ; 
in  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  uni- 
floris.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Papaver  cornicu- 
latum  luteum  ;  and  Clufius,  Papaver  corniculatum , 
flavo  fiore.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fhores, 
and  in  Tandy  parts  in  England,  Switzerland,  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Virginia. 

#  2.  Scarlet  Horned  Poppy  is  titled,  Chflido - 
nium  pedunculis  unifioris ,  joins  fiejfilibus  pinnatifidis , 
caule  hifipido.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed, 
Chelidonium  hifpidum ,  pedunculis  unifioris.  Tourne- 
fort  calls  it,  Glaucium  hirfutum ,  fiore  Phaniceo  ; 
Clufius,  Papaver  cornutum ,  Phaniceo  fiore  ;  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Papaver  corniculatum  Phaniceum 
hirfutum  ;  alfo,  Papaver  corniculatum  Phaniceum 
glabrum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  the  South  of  France. 

^  3.  Violet-coloured  Horned  Poppy  is  titled, 
Chelidonium  pedunculis  unifioris ,  foliis  pinnatifidis 
linearibus ,  caule  lavi,  filiquis  trivalvibus.  In  the 
Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed,  Papaver  caule  ramofo , 
foliis  linearibus  pinnatifidis ,  cap  full  s  J'ulcatis .  John 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine  .call  it,  Papaver  corniculatum 
violaceum  ;  and  Clufius,  Papaver  corniculatum „ 
violaceo fiore.  It  grows  naturally  among  the  corn 
in  lome  parts  of  England,  and  is  found  in  the 
like  fituation  in  moft  of  the  Southern  parts  of 
Europe. 
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CHENOPODIUM,  GOOSE-FOOT, 

or  WILD  ORACH. 


OF  this  genus  are, 

i.  Summer  Cyprefs,  or  Belvedere. 
2.  Bearded  Goofe-foot. 

3.  Oak  of  Jeruialem. 

4.  Oak  ot  Cappadocia. 

5.  Upright  Elite. . 

6.  Sharp- leaved  Goofe-foot. 
y.  Late-flowered  Blite. 


8.  Common  Goofe-foot,  or  Sow-bane. 

9.  Common  Orach. 

10.  Green  Bi  ite. 

11.  Maple-leaved  Blite. 

12.  Round-leaved  Blite,  or  All-feed. 

13.  Oak-leaved  Blite. 

14.  Stinking  Orach. 

Summer  i.  Summer  Cyprefs,  or  Belvedere.  This  is 
Cyprefs  an  Annual  in  great  eiteem  with  many,  not  on 
defcribed.  accc;unt  ;ts  flowers,  but  from  its  manner  of 

growth,  which  is  truly  pyramidical,  and  much 
relembles  that  of  the  Cyprefs-tree.  ,  The  nume¬ 
rous  branches  which  it  clofely  fends  forth  to  form 
luch  a  figure,  are  plentifully  adorned  with  nar¬ 
row,  lpear  -  lhaped,  plane,  whole  leaves,  of  a 
light  and  plealant  green  colour.  It  is  in  its 
greateft  beauty  before  the  flowers  come  but ;  for 
after  that,  which  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  the  feeds 
foon  fwell,  and  become  fo  heavy  as  to  weigh 
down  the  branches,  and  deftroy  the  uniformity 
and  beauty  of  the  plant.  At  this  time  the  plants 
are  generally  puiled  up,  leaving  a  few  only  to 
perfect  their  feeds,  to  keep  up  a  fucceffion. 

Method  The  bell  time  tofowthefe  leed$  is  the  autumn, 
of  railing  foon  after  they  arecipe;  though  it  may  be  done 
with  very  good  fuccefs  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  may  be  thinned  to  proper 
diftances,  and  left  to  flower ;  or  they  may  be 
removed  to  any  place  where  they  are  wanted ; 
for  this  plant  bears  removing  very  well,  efjpe- 
cially  if  a  ball  of  mould  is  preferved  to  the  root. 
Some  are  fond  of  fetting  them  in  pots,  to  be 
placed  in  halls,  chimnies,  court-yards,  &c.  In 
l'uch  fituations  they  muff  have  plenty  of  water 
given  them  ;  and  when  their  beauty  is  paft,  they 
may  be  removed  to  any  part  of  the  garden  to 
perfect  their  feeds. 

This  plant  will  often  fcatter  its  leeds  in  the 


autumn  ;  which  growing,  become  finer  plants  than 
thole  railed  by  art. 

Bearded  2'  ^ear^e^  Goofe  -  foot  is  a  low,  branching 
Goofe-  -Plant>  hardly  a  foot  high.  1  he  leaves  are  fuc- 
foot  _  culent,  fpear-fhaped,  fiefhy,  and  obtufe.  The 
defcribed.  flowers  grow  in  round,  bearded  bunches ;  but, 
having  no  petals,  make  little  appearance  :  They 
come  out  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former 
fpecies,  and  perfect  their  feeds  accordingly. 

The  culture  of  this  and  the  two  following 
fpecies  is  the  lame  with  the  preceding. 

Defcrip-  3.  Oak  of  Jerusalem  is  of  little  beauty,  but 
uon  of  is  neverthelefs  cultivated  in  many  gardens  "on  ac- 

Jerufalem  c.ount  of  the  fine  fragrance  it  is  pofTeffed  of, 
fmelling  fomewhat  like  Awibrofia.  The  ftalks  rile 
to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
finuated,  of  a  light-green  colour,  and  grow  al¬ 


ternately.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant,  come  out  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

4.  Oak  of  Cappadocia.  This  is  another  fpecies 
of  an  agreeable  odour,  like  the  former.  The 
ftalks  hardly  rife  to  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  oblong,  indented  or  hollowed  on 
both  fides  in  the  manner  of  Oak  leaves,  and 
purple  on  their  under- fide.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  in  loofe, 
naked  fpikes:  they  come  out  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

1  hele  four  Ipecies  are  cultivated  among  other  Remarks. 
Annuals  for  the  Flower-garden.  The  nine  fol¬ 
lowing  fpecies  grow  naturally  in  many  parts  of 
England,  are  fomerimes  deemed  weeds,  and  as 
often  extirpated  from  the  garden  as  careffed  in 
it  ;  efpecially  the  laft  fpecies,  there  being  Hardly 
an  old,  rotten  dunghill  in  the  kingdom  that  has 
not  plenty  of  it.  However,  a  Ihort  defeription 
of  the  relpedfive  fpecies  (hall  be  given,  for  the 
fatisfadtion  of  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  have  a 
plant  or  two  of  each  fort,  as  well  as  for  the 
inftrudtion  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  making 
their  obferVatiofts  on  them  as  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  fields. 

5.  Upright  Blite.  This  fpecies  grows  natu-  Upright 
rally  by  way-fides.  The  ftalks  are  upright,  and  Elite 
branching.  The  leaves  are  triangular,  and  a  defcribed. 
little  indented.  The  flowers  ccme  out  from  the 

wings  of  the  leaves  in  long-clultered  fpikes,  but 
being  poffefied  of  no  petals,  make  little  ap¬ 
pearance;  they,  {hew  themfelves  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

6.  Sharp-leaved  Goofe-foot  rifes  with  an  up-  sharp- 
right,  branching  italk,  to  about  a  foot  and  a -half  leaved 
high.  The  leaves  are  bright,  of  a  thick  dub-  Coofe- 
ftance,  nearly  triangular,  with  their  edges  cut  bribed 
into  many  fegments,  and  the  lower  ones  having 
ftrong  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fpikes  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  they 

come  out  in  fucceffion  moft  parr  of  the  fummer, 
though  their  general  appearance  is  in  July  and 
Auguft.  The  feeds  ripen  foon  after  the  flowers 
are  fallen. 


and 

Oak  of 
Cappa¬ 
docia. 


y.  Late-flowered  Blite.  The  ftalk  is  ftrong, 
upright;  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  large, 
angular,  hollowed  on  their  edges,  and  much  re- 
fenible  thofe  of  the  IHig-tree.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  long 
fpikes  ;  they  come  out  late  in  the  fummer,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  foon  after.  •  , 

8.  Cdmmon  Goofe-foot;  or  Sow-bane.  This 
fpecies  rifes  with  art  Upright,  ftrong,  ftriated, 
branching  ftalk;  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  leaves  are  broad,  and  fhaped  like  the  foot 
of  a  goofe.  The  flowers  grow  in  lofig,  branching 
lpikes;  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  reddifh  colour;  come  out  in  June, 
arid  edritinue  in  lucceffion  to  the  end  of  fum- 
ffief. 
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9.  Common  Orach  rifes  with  an  u 
branching  ftalk,  to  about  two  feet  high. 
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leaves  are  large,  oblong,  angular,  bright,  une¬ 
qually  finuated  on  their  bonders,  and  fhaped  like 
thole  of  the  Gelder  Rofe.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  l'p ikes  from  the  'ends  and  Tides  of 
the  branches  ;  they  make  their  appearance  in 
May  or  June,  and  continue  in  fucceflfion  all  hum¬ 
mer. 

1  here  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  roundifn 
leaves. 

10.  Green  Blite.  The  leaves  are  nearly  of 
the  figure  of  a  Rhomb gs ,  having  their  edges  in¬ 
dented  and  unequally  finuated  ;  though  there  is 
a  fort  of  it  with  oblong,  thick,  obtufe,  entire 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  in  branching,  naked  fpikes  ;  they 
come  out  in  June,  and  may  be  found  in  one  plant 
or  other  until  the  end  of  lu turner. 

11.  Maple- leaved  Blite.  This  is  a  flrong, 
branching  plant,  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves, 
are  large,  cordated,  angular,  and  have  their  edges 
cut  and  finuated  like  the  Common  Maple.  1  he 
flowers  grow  in  long,  naked,  branching  fpikes, 
from  the  tops  of  the  plants  ;  they  come  out 
about  the  time  of  the  former,  and  continue  in 
one  plant  or  other  as  long  in  blow. 

12.  Round -leaved  Bute,  or  Ail-feed'.  The 
ftalk  is  weak,  and  decumbent.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  and  undivided.  1  he  flowers  urow  in  fuch 
plenty  from  the  tops  ot  tne  [talks,  that  when 
the  feeds  begin  to  iwell,  the  plant  is  loaded  with 
them.  The  flowers  come  out  in  moil  of  the 
iummer  months,  and  are  regularly  iucceeded  by 
feeds  in  the  amazing  plenty  above  mentioned. 

13.  Oak-leaved  Blue.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
oblong,  downy  underneath,  and  finuated  on  their 
edges,  in  the.  manner  of  thofe  of  the  Oak-tree. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  in  Angle  fpikes,  come  out  about  the  time 
of  the  former,  and  the  feeds  ripen  accordingly. 

14.  Stinking  Orach.  The  ftalks  are  low, 
weak,  and  branching  *,  the  leaves  are  angular, 

ddenbed.  oval,  and  undivided  ;  the  flowers  and  feeds  are 
produced  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches ; 
and  the  whole  plant  is  of  fo  dilagreeable  a  fmell, 
and  grows  fo  common  upon  rotten  dunghills, 
among  rubbifh,  old  wails,  &c.  that  it  fhould 
have  never  been  mentioned  in  this  place,  but 
to  complete  the  number  of  the  Annuals  of  this 
genus,  and  to  acquaint  the  Gardener,  that  this 
mean,  {linking  fpecies  is  of  the  fame  fraternity 
with  the  Belvedere  he  fo  much  careffes,  and  the 
Oaks  of  Jerufalem  and  Cappadocia,  with  whole 
fmell  he  has  been  fo  often  regaled. 

Sow  the  feeds  of  any  of  thefe  fpecies  in  the 
autumn  or  fpring,  and  they  will  readily  come  up, 
and  afford  you  more  plants  than  you  would  chufe 
to  continue.  Soon  after  they  have  made  their 
appearance,  they  are  eafily  mowed  down,  leaving 
a  plant  or  two  of  each  fort  only  for  obiervation. 
If  the  feeds  of  thefe  are  permitted  to  Latter, 
they  will  afford  abundance  of  plants  for  the  next 
year;  which  fhould  be  hoed  down,  or  thinned 
to  a  certain  number  as  before. 

1.  Summer  Cyprefs,  or  Belvedere,  is  titled, 

„  Chenopodium  foliis  Uncart  -  lanceolatis  plants  inte - 

gerrimis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Linaria  fco- 
i'vcum.  paria  *,  and  Dodonaeus,  Qfyris.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Greece,  China,  and  Japan. 

2.  Bearded  Goofe-foot  is,  Chenopodium  foliis 
lanceolatis  fubcarnofts  integerrimis ,  corymbis  dichs - 
tomis,  ariflatis  axillaribus.  To  this  is  brought 
the  Chenopodium  Virginicum ,  foliis  linearibus  ob- 
tufis  fubcanaliculatis ,  peduncults  axillaribus  dicho¬ 
tomic  muticis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and 
Virginia. 

3.  Oak  of  Jerufalem  is  titled,  Chenopodium  fo¬ 
liis  oblongis  ftnuatis ,  raccmis  midis  multifidis.  Cal- 
pav  Bauhine  calls  it,  Bo  try  5  ambrofioidcs  vulgaris ; 
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and  Dodonssus,  Rotrys.  It  grows  naturally  irt 
Tandy  foils  m  many  or  the  fouthern  parts  ot  Eu¬ 
4.  Oak  of  Cappadocia  is,  Chenopodium  fchi'S 7\ 
lanceolatis  dent  aits ,  raccmis  JollttMt  fin  p  tic  tbits .  xdioftU- 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Rotrys  ambrefioides  Mexi- 
cana  *,  and  Morifon,  Botrys  cdorato  -juave  dens 
Americana  Mexicanave.  it  grows  rucutally  in 
Mexico  and  Lufirania.  g. 

5.  Upright  .Blite  is  titled,  Chenopodium  foliis  U/rvv-i. 
IriangulaUbui  fub  dent  a  ti :,  raccmis  icnfcrt/s  fine-  cCu-nu 
tijjimis  cauli  approximates  longifftmis.  iiuxbaum 
calls  it,  Chenopodium  lalifohum  minus  ramofum , 
pcliolis  longifftmis  ex  foliorum  alis  confer  tun  no. fen - 
tibus .  It  grows  naturally  about  towns  in  moil 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  a 

6  Sharp-  leaved  Goble  foot  is,  Chenopodium  fo-  t/ludfawHL. 


liis  cordaio-lriangularibns  obtufiufculis  dentatis ,  ra¬ 
ccmis  ere  cl  is  compcfitis  folicfis  cattle  brevier  thus.  In 
the  Hortus  Cl  fort,  it  is  termed,  Chenopodium  erec - 
turn,  foliis  fil  triangular  Hus  entv.e  ft  nun  to  c-.r.u  tis , 
racemis  ereciis  folicfis  lateralities.  C.a'par  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Atriplex  Jyhcshis  latifdia  ;  and  Dale- 
champ,  Pcs  anferinus.  It  grows  naturally  by 
way-lides  in  moil  parts  of  Europe. 

7.  Late  -  flower  :  d  Blite  ir,  Chenopodium  foliis  Jesudfi- 
deltoidcis  jinua  to -dentatis  rugejis  giahris  uniform  thus 
raccmis  termimlibus.  Tournefort  calls  ft,  Cheno - 
podium  Hifpanicum  procerius ,  jetio  deltoide  ;  and 

Ray,  Blitum^  ficus,  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in 
England,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 

8.  Common  Gooie-foot,  or  Sow- Tne,  is  Died,  JlluAcAU^ 
Chenopodium  foliis  ovatis  n  tidis  antis  dent.. tis,  ra¬ 
cemis  ramojis  nudis.  In  the  Hortus  differ t.  it  is 

termed,  Chenopodium  erebium  ramefifjimum ,  foliis 
triangular  thus  dentatis ,  racemis  ramejis  caulem  fti- 
per antibus.  Cafpar  Baunine  calls  it,  Atriplex  fyl- 
veftris  latifolia,  a  cut  lore  folio ;  and  John  Bauhine, 

Atriplex  dicta  pcs  anferinus.  It  grows  naturally  on 
heaps  of  rubbifh,  banks,  old  walls,  &c.  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe.  *** 

9.  Common  Orach  is,  Chenopodium  foliis  rhom-  tbwfYv , 
boideo-triangulanbus  erofis  pc  it  ice  integris,fummis  ob¬ 
longis,  racemis  credits.  In  Vir.  Cliffort.  it  is  termed 
Chenopodium  joliis  inferioribus  ovatis  acutis  an- 

trorfum  dentatis,  fummis  lanceolatis.  Fuchfius 
calls  it,  Atriplex  fylveftris ;  and  Calpar  Bauhine, 

Atriplex  fylveftris ,  folio  finuaio  candle  ante.  It  grows 
naturally  in  moll  parts  of  Europe. 

10.  Green  Blite  is,  Chenopodium  foliis  rhom -  yvfuzr. 
bcideis  dent  at  0 -ftnuatis ,  racemis  ramofts  fubfoliatis. 

Vaillant  calls  it,  Chenopomum  fylvejlre,  opuli  folio  ; 

Dillenius,  Chenopodium  folio  oblongo  integro  \  and 

John  Bauhine,  Auiplext  fylveftris.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  moil  countries  of  Europe. 

11.  Maple -leaved  Blite  is,  Chenopodium  f oh  ds  J{uRdv~ 
c  or  da  t  is  a  ng  in  a  to- a  cummatis,  racemis  ramofts  nudis. 

In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Chenopodium  -*****"• 
foliis  triangular 1  -  fagittalis,  infra  medium  finuaio * 
dentatis,  racemis  longiffimis.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Che- 
no  podium  fti  amouii  joLo  ;  and  Ray,  Chenopodium 
afiiyus ,  folio  lato  h.:Ciniato  in  lon^ipmurn  ni  ucr  on  cm 
procurrentc.  It  grows  naturally  in  cultivated 
places  in  rnoft  parts  of  Europe. 

12.  Round-leaved  Blite,  or  All-feed,  is  titled,  9JL  ^ 
Chenopodium  foliis  integerrimis.  ovatis,  cauk  decum^iJXT 
bente,  cymis  dichotomis  aphyllts  axillaribus.  In  the 
Vir.  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Chenopodium  foliis 
ovatis  integerrimis,  i  aide  decumbent e  in  the  Hor- 
tus  Cliffort.  Blitum  Joins  ovatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Blitum  polyfpermum  and  Lobe],  Poly- 
fporon  cafjiani ,  baft  it,  angmllare.  It  is  a  na’ive  of 
moft  countries  in  Europe. 

...  Gak-  leaved  Lute  13  titled,  Chenopodium  fo-  - 
lus  ovato-oblongis  repandis  racemis  nudis  /iw  via  bus  1 
gl  meratis.  In  the  Vir.  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 
Chenopodium  joins  ovalo  oblongis  rapande  ftnuatis 
forum  racemis  glomsratis  cx  aid  filitanis.  Bourne- 
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fort  calls  ic,  Cbenopodium  ayigufti folium  laciniatum 
minus  \  John  Bauhine,  Atriplex  angujlifolia  iaci- 
niata  *,  and  Tabernaemontanus,  Atriplcx  fylvef- 
tris  Jecunda.  It  grows  naturally  by  the  fides  of 
dunghills  and  heaps  of  rubbilh  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe. 

14.  Stinking  Orach  is,  Cbenopodium  foliis  in- 

ui. 


tegerrimis  rhomb  eo  -  ovatis,  fori  bus  conglomeratic 
axillanbus.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed^ 
Cbenopodium  foliis  triangulari  -  ovatis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  Calls  it,  Atriplex  fcctida  ;  and  Dale- 
champ,  Vulvaria.  It  grows  naturally  in  bark- 
yards,  dunghills,  &c.  in  moft  parts  of  Europe; 
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cinis  foliolis  membranace'o-carinatis.  In  the  Hor-  <^hYiGfcOt>ct , 

tus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Cbiroma  foliis  lanceoiatiS 

trinerviis.  Burman  calls  it,  LyfiYnachia  folio  fiinu- 

ato  acuminato  trinervo ,  fore  caruleo  ample,  cahce 

carinato  alato.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 


THERE  is  one  beautiful  Annual  of  this 
genus,  called  T rinervous  Chironia. 

The  lant  The  ftalk  is  herbaceous,  branching,  and  two 
defenbed.  or  fhree  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
trinervous,  pointed,  and  linuated  on  their  bor¬ 
ders.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks,  are  large,  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

Culture.  This  fpecies  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
hot- bed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrelhed  with 
water,  but  muft  have  it  in  fmall  quantities,  or 
it  will  otherwife  deftroy  them.  They  muft  have 
as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  weak  ;  and  when  they  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  muft  be  let  feparately  in  pots, 
which  muft  be  then  plunged  into  a  hot-bed'  to 
forward  their  growth.  In  this  fituation  they  muft 
be  watered,  and  kept  fhaded,  until  they  have 
taken  root,  and  afterwards  muft  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air.  When  this  is  efledled, 
they  may  be  fet,  in  the  common  ground,  in  feme 
warm,  well-fheltered  places,  obferving  to  difturb 
the  mould  about  the  roots  as  little  as  poftible. 
Here  they  will  flower,  and  in  warm  feafons  per¬ 
fect  their  feeds. 

Titles.  *  This  fpecies  is  titled,  Chironia  herbacea ,  caly~ 


Chironia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  PentarJrla  chfs 

Mcnogynia  \  and  the  characters  are,  and  ordcf 

„  .  ...  in  the 

t.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent  pe-  Linn^an 

rianthium,  divided  into  five  oblong,  acute,  ered  fyftem. 
parts.  The 

■t  •  o, 

2.  Corolla  is  one  equal  petal.  The  tube  is  raaers* 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  The  limb  is  divided 

into  five  oval,  equal,  lpreading  fegmenrs. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  fhort,  broad  filaments, 
growing  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  having  large, 
oblong,  eredt,  connivent,  and  fpiraily  -  twifted 
antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
filiforme,  declining  ftyle  fomewhat  longer  than 
the  ftamina,  and  a  capitated,  rifing  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  oval,  and  contains  two 
cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  leeds  are  numerous  and 
fmall. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  fome  fpecies  of  this 
genus  the  pericarpium  is  a  capluic,  in  others  a 
berry. 
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F  this  genus  are, 

i.  Cretan  Corn  Marigold,  commonly 
called  Chryfanihemum. 

Common  Corn  Marigold. 

Scentlefs  Corn  Marigold. 

Indian  Corn  Marigold. 

American  Corn  Marigold. 

Yellow  Daify,  or  Broad -leaved  Chryfan- 
themum. 

Cretan  Corn  Marigold.  This  fpecies,  in 
all  its  varieties,  is  ufually  known  by  the  name  of 
G hryfanthemum  ;  which  varieties  are  the  White 
the  Yellow,  and  the  Cream-coloured.  In  its’ 
Single -ftate  it  is  of  little  value  :  But  in  its 
iJouble  It  ate  it  is  highly  prized  for  thele  Bowers, 
when  full,  are  as  completely  Double  flowers  as 
any  we  have,  the  Ranunculus  not  excepted  ;  but, 
like  that,  the  petals  are  by  many  thought  to  be 
too  regularly  and  formally  placed,  and°therefore 
the  flower  is  objected  to  by  thofe  who  prefer  an 
Anemone,  in  its  free  attire,  to  the  formal  habit  of 
a  Ranunculus ,  glowing  in  all  its  full  pride  of  co- 
louis.  Befides  the  above  varieties,  there  are 
others  with  fillular  florets,  which  are  by  fome 
people  more  efteemed  than  the  others,  and  are 
generally  termed  Gilded  Chryfanthemums. 

In  order  to  have  thefe  flowers  in  their  full 
perfection,  the  feeds  mull  be  carefully  oathered 
from  the  trueft  and  full  Double  forts,  both  of 
the  Gilded  and  the  other  kinds,  in  all  their  co¬ 
lours.  Then,  in  the  fpring,  let  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  be  in  readinefs,  covered  with  five  inches 
depth  of  good,  rich  garden-mould,  for  their 
recepton.  In  this  low  your  feeds  thinly  in  drills 
covering  them  over  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  When  the  plants  come  up,  draw  out  the 
weakeft,  and  give  the  others  as  much  air  at 
all  times  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  afford 
them  water  as  often  as  there  lhall  be  occafion. 
With  this  management  let  them  Hand  until  the 
middle'of  May ;  for  there  is  no  neceflity  of  re¬ 
moving  them  into  other  hot-beds,  as  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  advifed  ;  and  about  that  time,  or  rather 
on  the  firft  moift  day  which  happens  in  that 
month,  let  them  be  planted  out.  In  doing  of 
this,  let  the  ground  be  made  exceeding  fine^and 
let  two  holes  be  made  together,  and  two  others 
at  about  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance  from  the 
firft  couple  ;  and  thus  let  the  holes  be  in  readinefs 
all  over  the  ground,  at  an  interval  of  about  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet,  between  each  couple 
of  holes,  according  as  you  find  the  ftrength  of 
the  ground  will  allow  it.  Then  take  your  plants 
out  of  the  feed-bed,  preferving  a  ball  of  earth  to 
each  root,  and  plant  them  carefully  in  thefe  holes. 

If  the  weather  is  moift,  they  will  immediately 
take  to  the  ground ;  if  not,  they  muft  be  wa¬ 
tered,  which  muft  be  duly  repeated  until  they 
have  taken  root.  When  they  begin  to  fhew 
their  flowers,  every  other  plant,  or  thofe  that  are 
Angle,  or  the  leaft  double,  may  be  taken  away  •, 
and  there  will  then  be  a  lufficient  quantity  of 
the  fineft  plants  left  to  exhibit  their  bloom,  which 
will  be  from  June  until  the  froft  ftops  them  in 
the  winter. 


I  would  have  a  large  fpot  planted  together, 
that  the  flhow  may  be  more  grand  ;  and  I  ad- 
vife  ro  have  them  not  planted  by  lines,  which 
would  have  too  formal  a  look. 

When  the  worft  plants  are  taken  upa  if  the 
earth  be  prelerved  to  the  roots,  they  will  grow, 
if  removed  to  the  worft  part  of  the  garden,  or 
given  away ;  and  though  the  flowers  'appear  fe- 
mi-double,  or  even  Angle,  at  the  firft  coming 
out,  yet  the  lucceeding  ones  on  the  fame  plant 
will  be  more  double;  and  thus  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  until  the  laft. 

Some  advile  the  planting  of  the  beft  of  thefe 
plants  in  pots,  to  adorn  court-yards,  rooms,  &c. 
but  they  are  very  ill  qualified  to  make  Inch 
places  agreeable,  being  poftelfed  of  a  very  ftroncr 
difagreeable  odour,  which  is  the  worft  property 
belonging  to  them,  and  which  is  a  good  faule 
why  they  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  the 
parlour,  but  at  a  diftance,  to  make  a  general 
mow  in  the  largeft  gardens. 

.  The  cuttings  of  thefe  plants,  taken  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  and  planted  in  pots,  will 
grow  ;  and  by  preferving  them  all  winter  under  a 
hot-bed  frame  or  in  the  green-houfe,  and  fettinor 
them  out  m  the  fp ring  with  the  mould  at  tht 
roots,  they  will  flower  early  H he  fummer  fol¬ 
lowing. 

This  method  is  generally  pradifed  in  order 
to  preferve  the  true  Double  and  moft  beautiful 
inds  .  But  it  is  haredy  worth  following  -  for 
p  ants  raifed  this  way  are  never  fo  pidurdque  or 
beautiful  as  thole  railed  from  feeds,  and  they  foon 
become  barren  -,  neither  need  you  be  at  all  fear¬ 
ful,  if  you  are  careful  in  gathering  the  feeds,  but 

boMfheTantS  au  raifed  in  July  on  a  fhady 

Dreferv’ed  f  T  f  P°?£cd  m  t!,e  autumn,  and 

and  if  rf  0U8.h  the  '\mter  ln  the  green  houfe  ; 

at  ,!  e  rT  are,  ”  °'n  May>  with  the  mould 
at  the  roots  they  will  flower  earlier  than  thofe 

railed  any  other  way. 

Scattered  feeds,  alfo,  accidentally  Tallin^  on 
the  common  ground,  will  grew,  and  fomedmes 
produce  better  and  more  complete  Dianrs  iT 
thofe  raifed  by  the  niceft  art.  P  P  han 

2.  Common  Corn  Marigold  Thic  ru  • 
not  without  its  beauties,  for"  the  colours  areTvelv  Defcr'p' 
and  good  ;  but  it  is  a  very  ftinkino-  nlanr  „  y  of 
common  m  almoft  all  corn-fields mEnglant?  and  “ m°“ 
IS  never  propagated  in  gardens.  S  ’  d 

gw:*"*  -  „ 

Ti.  Mb  „  bmd.i.g,  diiru“,nA“  •„  £•“ 

about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  eaves C  Marigold, 

pinnated,  cut,  divided  into  many  foments  Ilf 
ale  o  an  obicure  -  green  colour,  “ihe  flowers 
grow  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  C  Mow,ers 

IS  ...  »S„“, ,  ““',3 

* ; vzL' r  st,: 

the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Sept»mbfr 
Ipccies,  being  dilpoffelTed  of  the  rr  T,hlS 
Irnell  of  the  former  forts  is  h  dl|agreeable 
on  that  account.  ’  ‘S  by  ,onlc  kerned 
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4*  Xii^iian  Coin  Mangold.  "Ihe  (talks  are  up¬ 
right,  branching,  and  grow  to  about  two  feet 
iMgh.  I  he  leaves  are  Ample,  oval,  fmuated, 
angular,  and  very  fharply  ferrated.  1  he  flowers 
ate  large,  and  confift  of  ieveral  varieties,  l'oine 
ot  which  are  very  double  and  beautiful;  they 
come  out  in  July,  and  continue  in  iiiccdlion  un¬ 
til  the  froit  flops  them. 

This  fpecies  is  railed  like  the  firft ;  and  to 
continue  the  lorts  in  perfection,  great  care  mutt 
be  teike  n  to  collect  the  ieeds  only  from  the  doubleft 
and  fin  eft  flowers. 

5.  American  Corn  Maiigold.  The  Italics  are 
weak,  herbaceous,  branching,  and  diffufe.  The 
leaves  are  Cuneiform?,  iinooth,  flefhy,  three-lobed, 
multifid,  obtule,  and  placed  on  longifh  footltalks 
on  the  branches.  •  The  flowers  grow  fingly  from 
the  tops  of  the  branches  on  hairy  footltalks,  are 
anout  tiie  (ize  of  Common  Chryfanthemum ,  and 
very  beautiful  ;  they  make  their  appearance  in 
July,  and  the  ieeds  ripen  in  September. 

6.  Yellow  Daily,  or  Broad-leaved  Chryfanthe- 
mum-  'The  ftalks  are  upright,  branching,  and 
grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.°  The 
leaves  .are  broad,  roundifh,  ferrated,  and  obtufe 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  tops  of  the  branches 
on  thick lfh  footltalks  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour ;  but  the  rays,  being  very  Ihort,  make  but  an 
indifferent  appearance. 

_  The  laft  two  and  the  third  fpecies  may  be 
railed  by  lowing  the  feeds  on  a  warm  border  of 
good,  hght  mould,  in  the  Ipring;  but  in  order 
to  have  them  flower  earlier,  and  perfect  their 
feeds  with  more  certainty,  the  bell  way  will  be 
to  give  them  the  affiltance  of  a  moderate  hot- 
bed  and  manage  them  like  the  Chryfanthemum  s. 

ATei  ail,  the  belt  pjants  fometimes  rife  from 
calual  feeds,  which  have  accidentally  fallen  from 
the  plants  before  they  were  cathered. 

1.  Cretan  Corn  Marigold  is  titled,  Cbryfah- 
themum  fcliis  pinnatifidis  tncifn  extrorfum  latwribus. 
Cluhus  calls  it,  Chryfanthemum  Creticum  ;  and 
Caipar  Bauhine,  Chryfanthemum  folds  mairicana ; 


alio,  Chryfanthemum  majus ,  folio  profundi  us  lacd 

mato  magno  fiore.  It  grows  naturally  in  Crete 
and  Sicily.  . 

2.  Common  Corn  Marigold  is,  Chryfanthemum 
folus  amplexicmihbus ,  fuperne  laciniatis ,  inferne  d^ 
dentato  ferratis  Clufius  calls  it,  Chryfanthemum  f 
Jegetum  ;  Morifon,  Chryfanthemum  fegetum  vufoare 
glaucuni ;  and  Caipar  Bauhine,  Beilis  lutea ,  folds 
profunde  incifis ,  major .  It  grows  naturally  in 

Rngiand,  Sweden,  Germany,  &c. 

3:  Seen  tie  fs  Corn  Marigold  is,  Chryfanthemum  £  fY 
Joins  pinna t is  multifidis ,  caule  ramofo  diffufo.  In  'iTf  ' 
the  Flora  Suecia  it  is  termed,  Matricaria  inodora, 
receptaculis  hemifpharicis ,  radiis  patentibus  fiemi- 
mbus  coronato  marginatis ,  fquamis  calycinis  margine 
objoietis.  Monlon  calls  it,  Chamamelum  inodorum 
annttum  humilms,  folds  obfeure  virentibus  ;  and 
Caipar  Bauhine,  Chamomelum  inodorum ,  f  cortula 
non  fmida  It  is  a  native  of  Sweden  and  feveral 
parts  of  Turcpe. 

,  74-  lrnd]fn-i-'° m  MariSoId  Chryfanthemum  SyChiuA/mu 
folus  fmplicibus  ovatis  Jinuatis  angulatis  ferratis 

ncutis.  Rhump hius  calls  it,  Matricaria  Sinenfis  ; 
rlukenet,  Matricaria  Sinenfis ,  minor e  fiore ,  petalis 
&  umbone  ochroleuds  ;  alio,  Chryfanthemum  ma - 
derafpatamrm ,  oxyaccntha  folds  ca>fiis  ad  mar  yd 
nem  Jpinofis ,  calyce  argent eo.  Mori fon  terms  it 
Matricaria  Indica ,  lat tore  folio ,  fiore  pleno  ;  Var¬ 
iant,  Matricaria  Sinenfis ,  fiore  monftrofo  ;  and  • 

Ray,  Matricaria  Zeylamca  hortenfis ,  fiore  pleno 
It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

5.  American  Corn  Marigold  is,  Chryfanthe- 

mum  folus  fimpliiibus  cuneij omnibus  fubpalmatis 
multifidis  obtufis.  _  Gmelin  calls  it,  Pyretbrum  fo -  r 
lus  longe  petiolatis  palmatis  fupra  dilatatis,  ultimis 
lacinds  trilobis .  It  grows  naturally  in  North 

America. 

6.  Yellow  Daily  is.  Chryfanthemum  folds  lin- Mu  acnMA 
gutatis  obtufis  ferratis ,  calycum  fquamis  <equalibus.  4 
Dalechamp  calls  it,  Chryfanthemum  my  corns ;  John 

Bauhine,  Chryfanthemum  latifolium ;  and  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Beilis  lutea ,  folds  fubrotundis.  It  crows 
naturally  in  the  fields  of  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 


CHAP. 


LXXXVII. 


c  I  C  E  R,  CHICHES,  or  CHICH -PEASE; 


THLRE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

The  ftalks  are  weak,  hairy,  branching,  and 

Ikrfted'  gr0W  t0,  aboU,t  ,tW0  fcet  lonS-  The  leaves  are 
•  p.nnated,  each  being  compofed  of  about  feven 

or  nine  pair  of  roundifh,  greyifh,  ferrated  fo- 
lioles,  which  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers  are  imall,  white,  fliaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Common  Peale,  and  come  out  from  the 
Tides  of  the  branches,  like  them,  one  or  two 
together,  on  long  footltalks ;  they  appear  fooner 
or  later  m  the  fummer,  according  as  they  have 
been  railed  in  the  fpring ;  and  are  fucceeded  by 
peale,  like  the  common  fort,  but  having  a  pro¬ 
tuberance  on  each  fide.  ' 


TrZ  S  c  *S  mUch  ProPaSated  in  Spain,  Ufa  of 
Italy,  and  trance,  to  compofe  an  ingrediek  in  it. 

their  rich  broths  and  fottps ;  and  in  England  it 

IS  fometimes  cultivated  for  the  fame  purpofes 

It  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  drills,  like  Culture 
Peafe,  at  about  two  feet  afunder.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  the  mould  muft  be  drawed  up 
f  the  with  the  hoe,  and  the  ground  muft 
be  conllantly  kept  clean  from  weeds;  and  this 
IS  all  the  trouble  they  will  require,  until  they  are 
ripe  enough  for  life.  A  fpot  fhould  always  be 
preferved  untouched  for  feeds,  while  the  others 
may  be  gathered  as  they  are  wanted. 

If  this  fpecies  is  to  be  raifed  as  an  Annual 
only  in  the  flower-garden,  a  ftw  feeds  may  be 
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Town  in  different  parts,  covering  them  over  about 
halt  an  inch  deep,  i.  hey  will  then  grow,  and 
have  a  pretty  effect  among  other  Annuals,  tho’ 
the  flowers  are  rather  final],  and  of  little  fhow. 

Variety.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  red 
feeds,  but  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  of  no  dif¬ 
ference. 

Titles.  There  being  formerly  fuppofed  other  fpecies 
^long  to  this  genus,  Chich-peafe  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  title,  Cicer  foliolis  ferratis  ;  and 
with  that  title  it  now  hands  in  the  laft  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Species  Plantarum ,  though  there  are 
no  other  fpecies  known  to  be  of  it.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Cifer  fativum  ;  and  Dodonseus, 
Cifer  arietinum.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  corn¬ 
fields  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Eaft. 

aneforder  Cicer  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelphia  De- 

In  the  candria ;  and  the  characters  are, 

fyftem111  I#  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  nearly  the  length 

The  cha¬ 
racters. 


of  the  corolla,  and  divided  into  five  parts,  four 
of  which  he  on  the  vexillum  ;  the  other  is  unco 

the  carina. 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous. 

The  vexillum  is  large,  roundilh,  plane,  and 

inflexed.  ,  „ 

The  alae  are  obtufe,  and  much  fliorter  than 

the  vexillum.  A 

The  carina  is  fhorter  than  the  alae,  and  inarp- 

pointed. 

3.  Stamina  are  diadelphous,  aflfurgent  mo¬ 
ments,  having  fimple  antheras.  Nine  of  1  e  t~ 
join  in  a  body  ;  the  other  ftands  Angle. 

4.  Pistillum  confilts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
fimple,  afiurgent  ftyle,  and  an  obtufe  ltigma. 

5.  Pericarp ium  is  a  rhomboidal,  -turgid, 
inflated  pod. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  roundiih, 
and  gibbous  on  the  fide. 
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CHAP. 


CICHORIUM ,  SU 


TH  E  Common  Succory  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  a  Perennial.  The  Endive  of 
our  kitchen-gardens  is  the  fecond  fpecies  of  this 
genus ;  and  the  third  and  laft  fpecies,  which  is 
a  Biennial,  is  termed  The  Prickly  Succory. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  prickly  and  forked.  The  radical 
deferibed.  leaves  are  long,  indented,  and  fpread  on  the 
ground;  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  fmall,  and 
entire.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalks,  fitting  clofe  without  any  footftalks; 
they  are  of  a  pale  but  elegant  blue  colour,  will 
be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Method  It  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  May  ; 

of  propa-  an(j  wjien  the  piants  are  about  four  inches  high, 
gation.  * 


lxxxviii. 


CORY,  or  ENDIVE. 


they  fhould  be  fet  out  in  a  bed  at  about  a  foot ' 
and  a  half  afunder.  The  fituation  ought  to  be 
well  fheltered  ;  for  they  are  very  liable  to  be 
deftroyed  by  our  hard  frofts,  and  even  too  much 
wet  is  often  hurtful  to  them.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  tolerably  hardy  ;  and  if  the  winter  is  but 
in  any  degree  moderate,  they  will  be  pretty  fure 
of  furviving  it,  and  flowering  ftrong  the  fum- 
mer  following. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Cichorium  caule  dichotomo  Titles. 
fpinofo ,  floribus  axillaribus  fejfilibus.  Cafpar  Bau-  • 
hine  calls  it,  Cichorium  fpinofum  ;  and"  Clufius, 
Ckondrilhe  genus  elegans ,  c<eruleo  Jiore.  It  grows 
naturally  on  the  fea-coafts  in  Sicily  and  Crete. 
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CISTUS ,  ROCK  ROSE- 


5pecies. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Englifh 
Annual 
Ciftus, 


and 

Lcdon- 

leaved. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are^ 
i.  Englifh  Annual  Ciftus. 
he  don-  leaved  Dwarf  Ciftus. 


2. 

3- 

4* 

i. 


Willow- 

leaved. 


and 

./Egyptian 

Dwarf 

Ciftus. 


Willow-leaved  Dwarf  Ciftus. 

^Egyptian  Dwarf  Ciftus. 

Englifh  Annual  Ciftus.  This  rifes  with  an 
upright,  rough,  herbaceous,  hairy,  greenifh  ftalk, 
to  the  height  of  about  a  foot.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  trinervous,  very  hairy,  rough,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  •,  their  colour 
is  yellow,  lpotted  with  deep-red  or  purple  ;  they 
appear  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  a  warm  day 
are  totally  vanifhed  before  noon,  but  there  will 
be  a  fuccefiion  the  next  day  •,  they  flower  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  foon  after. 

2.  Ledon- leaved  Dwarf  Ciftus.  The  ftalk  is 
herbaceous,  ere£t,  fmooth,  and  rifes  to  about  a 
foot  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-fhaped, 
and  of  a  bluilh-green  colour  on  the  outfide,  but 
hoary  underneath.  The  flowers  grow'  fingly  from 
the  upper-parts  of  the  plant  on  very  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  fall  off  early  in  the  day,  but  there 
will  be  a  fuccefiion  of  them  the  next  morning. 
1  hey  may  be  made  to  flower  earlier  or  later  in 
the  fummer,  as  you  low  the  feeds  in  the  fpring, 
though  in  the  ordinary  courfe  they  will  come  in 
July  or  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

3.  Willow- leaved  Dwarf  Ciftus.  The  ftalks  are 
herbaceous,  hairy,  in  one  variety  are  upright, 
and  in  another  fort  procumbent.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  hairy,  and  downy  underneath.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  loofe  lpikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and 
the  petals  fall  off  foon  after  they  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  former. 

4.  ./Egyptian  Dwarf  Ciftus.  The  ftalks  are 
herbaceous  and  ered.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
Ihaped,  narrow,  and  on  the  lower-parts  of  the 
plant  come  out  feveral  together,  but  on  the 
upper-part  they  grow  oppofite  to  each  other. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes  •, 
they  are  fmall,  and  have  very  large  inflated  cups  j 
they  come  out,  and  the  feeds  ripen,  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  former. 


Thele  plants  are  all  propagated  by  fowihg  the  ^ 
feeds  the  beginning  of  April,  in  beds  of  common 
mould  •,  they  will  readily  come  up,  and  after  that 
they  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  to 
proper  diftances,  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  watering  them,  if  the  feafon  by  long  drought 
fhouldmakeit  neceflary;  they  will  flower  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  feeds  may  alfo  be  flown  in  the  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  plants  will  flower 
fooner  by  fome  weeks  than  thofe  railed  by  feeds 
fown  in  the  fpring. 

Thefe  kinds  will  often  fcatter  their  feeds,  which 
will  grow,  and  produce  plants  for  a  fuccefiion 
without  any  trouble. 

1.  Englifh  Anhual  Ciftus  is  titled,  Ciftus  herb  a-  -pities. 
ecus  extipulatus ,  foliis  oppofitis  lanceolatis  trinerviis  p  , 
racemis  ebrafteatis.  Sauvages  calls  it,  Ciftus  an-  g 
nuus,  foliis  radicalibus  oppofitis  lanceolatis  trinerviis,  rvod, 
ramiferis  ternatis  linearibus  •,  Guettard,  Ciftus  foliis 
oblongo-acuminatis  non  ftipulatis ,  caule  florali  race- 

mofo  \  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Ciftus  flore  pallido ,  punicante 
macula ,  infignito  \  Columna,  Helianthemum  flore 
mdculofo  \  Gerard,  Ciftus  annuus  flore  maculato  \ 
and  Parkinfon,  Ciftus  annuus  flore  guttato.  It 
grows  naturally  in  England,  Italy,  and  the  South 
of  France.  *  * 

2.  Ledon-lezved Dwarf  Ciftus  is,  Ciftus  herbal • 
ceus  ere  ft  us  glaber  ftipulatus ,  floribus  folitariis  flub-* 

fefftlibus ,  folio  ternato  oppofitis.  In  the  Hortus 
Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Ciftus  ftipulis  quaternis ,  fo¬ 
liis  oblongis ,  caule  erefto.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 

Ciftus  ledi  folio  ;  and  Lobel,  Ciftus  annuus ,  foliis 
ledi.  It  grows  naturally  near  Montpelier. 

3.  Willow-leaved  Dwarf  Ciftus  is,  Ciftus  her -  <J«AcL- 
baceus  patulus  villofus  ftipulatus,  floribus  racemofis 

ere  ft  is :  pedicillis  hori%ontalibus.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Ciftus  ftipulis  quaternis ,  foliis 
fubovatis  fubtus  tomentofs ,  caule  procumbente.  Cal- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Ciftus  folio  falicis ;  Clufius, 

Ciftus  annuus  1  -,  and  Seguier ,  Helianthemum  annuunt 
humile ,  foliis  ovatis ,  flore  fugaci.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

4.  ^Egyptian  Dwarf  Ciftus  is,  Ciftus  herbaceus 
ereftus  ftipulatus,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  petiolatis,  00“ 
calycibus  inflatis  corolla  majoribus.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  .Egypt. 
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CHAP.  XC. 

C  L  E  0  M  E. 


Specie? 


leaved 

Ballard, 


f  |  ‘TIE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

j  .  Seven  leaved  Cleomc ,  or  ^Egyptian  Baf- 
tard  Mu  (lard. 

2  £  ive-!eaved  Red -flowered  Cleome,  or  Smaller 
Indian  Ballard  Muftafd. 

3.  Three-leaved  Cleome. 

4.  Icofandrous  Cleome. 

5.  Vifcous  or  Ballard  Mullard  of  Ceylon. 

6.  Dodecandrous  Cleome ,  or  Dwarf  Three¬ 
leaved  Ballard  Milliard. 

7.  Polygamous  , Cleome ,  or  Jamaican  Ballard 
Multard. 

8.  Prickly  Indian  Cleome . 

9.  Serrated  Cleome. 

jo.  Monophyllous  Indian  Cleome ,  or  Vifcous 
Ballard  Mullard  of  Ceylon. 

11.  Violet  Portugal  Cleome. 

12.  Bird’s-Foot  Trefoil  Podded  Cleome ,  or 
f  .  Oriental  Ballard  Mullard. 

tionofthe  K  Seven  leaved  Ballard  Cleome,  or  Egyptian 
Seven-  Ballard  Mullard.  This  plant  rifes  with  a  thick, 
herbaceous,  prickly,  branching  ftalk,  to  the 
height  of  about  two  feet.  The  leaves  grow  on 
long,  flender  footflalks,  and  each  is  compofed  of 
feven  long,  fpear  ihaped  folioles,  which  join  at 
the  bafe.  The  fpines  are  fituated  below  the  fcot- 
llalks  of  the  leaves  5  they  are  very  lharp,  lhort, 
thick,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  fingly  from  the  upper  ends  of  the 
branches  on  longilh  footflalks  ;  they  are  large, 
o f  a  fine  flelh-colour,  and  gainifn  the  ftalks  a  great 
way  down,  fo  as  to  form  a  long,  loofe  fpike  •, 
they  are  very  beautiful,  and  by  great  care  may 
be  brought  to  flower  early  in  A  u gull,  and  perfect 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Five-leaved  Red  flowered  Cleome ,  or  Smaller 
Indian  Baflard  Mullard.  The  ftalk  is  herbaceous, 
unarmed  with  fpines,  tender,  and  hardly  ever 
rifes  to  a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are  digi¬ 
tated,  each  being  compofed  of  five  fmall,  fmooth 
folioles,  which  join  at  the  bafe,  and  fpread  them- 
felves  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  The  flowers 
come  put  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
ftalks  ;  their  colour  is  red  or  flelh-colour  ;  they 
corne  out  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers. 

3.  Three-leaved  dome.  The  ftalk  is  herba¬ 
ceous,  unarmed  with  fpines,  and  grows  to  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  each  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  folioles  only,  which  join  at  the 
bafe,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  have 
long  footflalks,  which  diminifh  in  length  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  top.  The  flowers  adorn 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes  ;  they  are  of 
a  fine  flelh-colour;  they  come  out  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  September. 

4.  Icofandrous  Cleoie.  7  he  ftalks  are  herba¬ 
ceous,  round,  and  grow  to  about  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  clammy,  and  each  is  compofed 
of  five  folioles,  growing  together  on  one  com¬ 
mon  footftalk.  The  fiewers  are  icofandrous,  and 


and 
Five  • 

Jea  ved 
Ked- 
flowenfcd 
Cleome. 


Variety. 

Three¬ 

leaved, 


J’co'an 

«iroUi, 


and 

Dodecan¬ 

drous 

Cleome 

deferibed. 


grow  in  loofe  fpikes  on  the  upper-parts  of  the 
ftalk;  their  petals  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
and  they  come  out  and  ripen  their  feeds  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  former. 

5.  Vifcous  Cleome ,  or  Ballard  Mullard  of  Cey-  Vifcous, 
Ion.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  tender,  clammy, 
branching,  and  grows  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half 

high.  The  leaves  grow  on  lhort,  hairy  footflalks  ; 
fome  of  them  are  compofed  of  five  folioles, 
others  of  three  only,  and  all  of  them  exude  a 
vifcous  matter.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  footflalks  of  the  leaves  ;  their  colour 
is  a  pale  yellow,  and  their  appearance  is  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

6.  Dodecandrous  Cleome,  or  Dwarf  Three  leaved 
Ballard  Mullard.  The  ftalks  are  tender,  herba¬ 
ceous,  fmooth,  and  grow  to  about  nine  inches 
high.  The  leaves  are  each  compofed  of  three 
fmall  folioles,  which  on  the  bottom  of  the  plant 
have  longilh  footflalks,  but  diminifh  in  length  in 
proportion  as  they  advance  near  the  top.  The 
flowers  are  dodecandrous,  and  come  out  fingly 
from  the  upper-parts  of  the  plant ;  their  colour 
is  purple,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  membrana¬ 
ceous  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  flelh-co- 
loured  flowers. 

7.  Polygamous  Cleome,  or  Jamaican  Ballard 
Mullard.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  eredl,  fmooth, 
and  divides  into  a  few  branches.  The  leaves  are 
each  compofed  of  three  oval,  fpear-lhaped  folio¬ 
les,  which  join  together  at  the  bafe,  and  have  a 
long  footflalk.  1  he  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper-parts  of  the 
branches,  forming  long,  loofe  fpikes  ;  they  are 
oi  a  flelh-red  colour,  and  appear  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  former. 

8.  Prickly  Indian  Cleome.  The  ftalk  is  herba- 


Variety. 

Polyga¬ 

mous, 


ceous,  grows  to  about  two  feet  high,  is  armed 
with  ftrong  fpines,  and  fends  forth  branches  all 
around.  I  he  lower-leaves  are  compofed  of  feven 
oblong,  fmooth llh  folioles;  thofe  higher  on  the 
plant  of  five,  and  thofe  neareft  the  extremity  of 
three  only.  The  flowers  adorn  the  tops  of  the 
main-ftalks  and  branches  a  great  way  down 
growing  on  flender  footflalks,  and  compofed  of 
leveral  long,  loofe  fpikes;  their  colour  is  purple 

and  they  are  iucceeded  by  taper  pods,  containing 
the  feeds.  & 

9.  Serrated  Cleome.  The  Halks  are  herbaceous 
-branching  a  little,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  7 he  leaves  are  each  compofed  of  three 
narrow,  fpear-lhaped,  fer rated  folioles,  which  jo;n 
together  at  the  baft.  The  flowers  are  hexan- 
dious,  and  adorn  the  upper-parts  of  the  fta  ks  for 
a  confiderable  length. 

ip.  Monophyllous  Indian  Cleome ,  or  Vifcous 
Ballard  Milliard  of  Ceylon.  7  he  ftalk  is  herba¬ 
ceous,  angular,  clammy,  and  grows  to  about  a 
foot  high.  The  leaves  are  Ample,  oval,  fpear- 
Ihaped  narrow,  fticky,  and  grow  alternately  on 
the  ftalk.  I  he  flowers  grow  fingly  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  flender  fbotftalks  ;  their 

colour 


Prickly 

Indian, 


Serrated, 


Mono- 

piivllouB 

Indian, 
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Variety. 


BirdV 

Font 

'Trefoil 

Podded 

CFome 


c  >!our  is  yellow,  and  they  are  fucceedcd  by 
Header,  taper  pods,  containing  the  leeds. 

11.  Violet  Portugal  Cleome .  The  Italics  are 
herbaceous,  round,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  each  compofed  of  three 
narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  undivided  folioles.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on 
the  upper- parts  of  the  plant-,  their  colour  is  a 
fine  violet,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  (lender, 
awl-ihaped  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  yellow 
flowers. 

12.  Bird’s -Foot  Trefoil  Podded  Cleome ,  or 


Oriental  Baftard  Muftard.  The  italics  of  this 
plant  are  herbaceous,  upright,  and  about  eight 
,  .  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  three 
fpear-fhaped  folioles,  which  join  at  the  bafe,  and 
are  fituated  on  lhort  footitalks.  The  flowers 
grow  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  (talks  towards 
the  upper-part -,  their  colour  is  red,  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  pods  like  thole  of  Bird’s-Foot  Tre¬ 
foil,  containing  the  feeds. 

oflheTaft  r  The  la?  two  forts  wil1  Srow  very  if  the 
two  forts,  feeds  are  lown  in  a  border  of  rich,  light  earth,  in 

the  Ipring.  When  the  plants  come  up,  nothino- 
more  rmed  be  done  than  to  thin  them  to  proper 
di dances,  Ice^p  tnem  clean  from  weeds,  and  water 
them  in  evenings  in  dry  weather-,  they  will  then 
flower  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auo-uft 
or  September.  ° 

The  feeds  alfo  may  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  plants  will  come  up,  (land  the  winter,  and 
flower  ea;  her  by  a  month  than  thole  raifed  in 
fpring.  Thefe  forts  will  frequently  fcatter  their 
feeds,  which  growing,  will  become  good  plants 
without  any  trouble  in  railing  them. 

Culture  All  the  other  forts,  coming  from  hotter  coun- 
of  the  firft  tries,  mult  be  more  tenderly  managed.  A  good 
ten  forts.  l10tbed  muftbe  in  readinefs  for  the  reception  of 
the  feeds  by  the  middle  of  March.  It  mull  be 
coveted  fix  inches  deep  of  any  common  mould, 
and  the  feed  lown  in  pots  tilled  with  good,  light 
earth.  The  pots  mu fc  be  then  plunged  into  the 
mould  of  the  hotbed  -,  in  a  little  time,  if  your 
feeds  ate  good,  your  plants  will  come  up  ;  at 
which  time  you  mull  be  careful  to  grant  them  a 
due  ad  million  of  air,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn 
up  weak  ;  and  you  mull  alfo,  at  proper  intervals, 
afford  them  fome  water,  which  Ihould  be  done 
with  (lightly  fprinkling  When  the  plants  are 
about  two,  thiee,  or  four  inches  high,  according 
to  their  forts/  all  except  one  Ihould  be  taken  cut 
of  each  pot,  and  let  in  others  feparately.  The 
greateft  caution  Ihould  be  cbferved  not  to  break 
the  fibres  on  their  removal ;  and  after  they  are 
planted,  thefe,  together  with  the  pots,  contain¬ 
ing  one  undifturbed  plant,  Ihould  be  pluno-ed 
up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  the  fecond  hotbed. 
Here  they  mu  ft  be  fhaded  conftantly  in  the  heat 
Oi  the  day,  air  on  all  favourable  opportunities 
mull  be  granted  them,  watering  mult  not  be 
negle&ed  j  and  by  luch  time  as  the  heat  of  the 
bed  is  abated,  they  will  have  filled  the  pots  with 
the  roots.  -Let  them  then  be  removed  into  larger 
pots  -,  in  doing  of  which  be  careful  not  to  difturb 
the  mould  at  the  roots,  which  may  with  proper 
caution  in  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  be  done 
and  after  this  they  Ihould  have  the  benefit  of  a 
third  hotbed  *,  though  if  the  fecond  hotbed  be 
well  lined  with  frelh  dung,  and  a  moderate  heat 
kept  up  for  a  little  time,  it  will  be  fufficient. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  height,  the  frames 
muft  be  raifed,  and  more  air  and  water  daily  af¬ 
forded  them.  With  this  management  they  will 
flower  in  July  -,  but  in  order  to  obtain  ripe  feeds 
they  mould  not  be  removed  from  under  the  co¬ 
ver  of  the  glades,  fo  that  two  or  three  plants 


of  the  refpedive  fpecies  Ihould  be  left  there,  or 
removed  into  the  itove,  or  fet  in  the  glafs-cafe, 
in  order  with  certainty  to  afford  good  leeds  for  a 
luccellion. 

I  he  plants  left  undifturbed  in  the  pots,  at  the 
fiift  tranlplanting,  will  be  the  forwarded:  and 
flrongeft,  and  confequently  moft  likely  to  afford 
good  feeds  to  continue  the  forts. 

1.  Seven-leaved  Cleome  is  titled,  Cleome  fioribus 
gynandris,  foliis  Jubfeptenatis ,  caule  aculeato.  M;l-  \ 
icr  calls  it,  Cleome  fioribus  hexandris,  foliis  feptenis, 
caule  fipinofo,  filiquis pendulis  •  Burman,  Sinapijlrum 
Indicum  fpinojum,  foliis  5, 6, 7.  numero  incertis ;  Her-  "  * 
man, Sinapijlrum  ZEgypticum  heptaphy  llum,  fiore  car- 
neo,  majus  jpinofum  \  Morifon,  P entaphyllum  per egri- 
n  ura  fill  quo]  um  bivalve  majus  \  and  Ray,  Sinapijlrum 
Indicum  majus  qumquefohum  ajperum.  It  grows 
naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

2.  Five-leaved  Red-flowered  Cleome  is,  Cleome  'SWevA&ft 

j^ 011  bus  gynandris,  folks  quinatis ,  caule  iner mi.  In  tj 

me  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Cleome  fioribus 
gynandris ,  foliis  digitalis.  Herman  calls  it,  S 'ina¬ 
pt  drum  Indicum  pentapbyllum ,  fiore  cameo ,  minus 
non  fipinofium Plukenet,  Papaver  corniculatim 
acre  quinquefolium  /Egypt icnm  minus  \  Morifon, 

P entaphyllum  peregrinum  fihquofum  bivalve  minus ; 
andCafpar  Bauhine,  Juinquefolium  lupini  folio.  It 
is  a  native  of  both  Indies. 

3*  f  hree- leaved  Cleome  is,  Cleome  fioribus  gy-  itdiuMcLe. 
nandns ,  foliis  ternatis,  caule  inermi.  Herman  cails  u  $ 
it,  Sinapijlrum .  Indicum  triphyllum,  fiore  cameo ,  non 
fipinofium.  It  is  a  native  of  both  Indies. 

4.  Icofandi  ous  Cleome  is,  Cleome  fioribus  icofi -  fc-A. 

tetrandns,  foliis  quinatis.  Burman  calls  it,  Sina- 
pfirum  Zeylanicum  p entaphyllum  vifeofum ,  fiore 
fiavo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 

5-  Vifcous  Cleome  is,  Cleome  fioribus  dodecandris,  ^fuc/ortou 
Joins  quinatis.  Burman  calls  it,  Sinapijlrum  Zey¬ 
lanicum  triphyllum  fc?  p entaphyllum  vifeofum ,  fiore 

fiavo,.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon  and  Mala- 
bria. 

6.  Dodecandrous  Cleome  is,  Cleome  fioribus  doJ^faynju 
decandnsjoliis  ternatis.  Burman  calls  it,  Sinapif-  P*/ 

trum  triphyllum  pumilum  glabrum, ,  flofculo  purpureo  " 

Juiqud  membranaced and  Sloane,  Sinapijlrum  Indi¬ 
cum  triphyllum,  fiore  cameo ,  non  fipinofium ,  It  o-rows 
naturally  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

7.  Polygamous  Cleome  is,  Cleome  fioribus  lute 
rioribus  maficulis  tetrandns,  foliis  ternatis,  fiZis 
JeJfihbus,  margins,  [ubaculeatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Cleome 
erelium  triphyllum,  jloribus  fiolitariis  alaribus.  It 
is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

0.  Prickly  Indian  Cleome  is,  Cleome  fioribus  JtpfvruCrtOu. 
hexandris,  foliis  feptenatis  quinatifque ,  caule  fipinofo  U 

It  grows  naturally  at  the  Havarma. 

9.  serrated  Cleome  is,  Cleome  fioribus  hexandris ,  JeW<a^tv 
jouis  ternatis  :  fioliclis  lineari-lanceolatis  ferratis.  It 

grows  common  in  America. 

10.  Monophyllous  Indian  Cleome  is,  Cleome  Cbjpe^uf,  Ld 
jloribus  hexandris ,  Joins  fimplicibus  feffdibus  Umar,-  TL,  L.L  ^  -L/- 
lanceolatis ,  caule  angulato.  Burman  calls  it  Si-  an  l  pt>  hi 
nap, ffrum  Zeylanicum  vifeofum ,  folio  foltlario!  fiore 

fiavo ,  fihqua  tenui.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 

11.  Violet  Portugal  Cleome  is,  Cleoml  fioribus 
hexandris,  folns  ternatis  folitariifque  :  foliolis  linear!- 
lanceolatis  mtegenimis.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it 
is  termed,  Cleome  fioribus  hexandris,  genetaltbus 
aecanatis,  fibiquis  fubulatis.  Barrelier  calls  it  Tri- 
folium  jiliquojum,  fiore  violaceo,  Lufitanicum  l  alfo, 
binapijlrum  peregrinum  alterum ,  fiore  luteo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Portugal. 

12.  Bird’s  -Foot  Trefoil  Podded  Cleome  is, 

Cleome  fioribus  hexandris ,  foliis  ternatis  :  foliolis 
cvah-lanceolatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff ortianus  it  is 
termed,  Cleome  fioribus  hexandris ,  genitalibus  de- 
clinatis,  filiquis  terctibus  torofis .  Buxbaum  calls 
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it,  Sinapijlrum  orientate  triphyllum ,  ornithopodii 
filiquis.  it  grows  naturally  in  the  Haft. 

Cleome  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Petr  adynamia 
Siliquofa  •,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fm all,  deciduous  perianthium, 
compofed  of  four  leaves,  which  fpread  open. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  four  afeending,  patent 
petals,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are  lefs  than  the 
others. 

There  are  three  nectariferous,  roundilh  glands, 
one  of  which  is  fituated  at  each  divilion  of  the 
cup,  the  lowed  only  excepted. 


3.  Stamina  are  fix  or  more  awlYhaped,  de- 

clinated  filaments,  with  lateral, 

4.  PIST.TLIIM  confifts  of  .  fta- 

oblong,  decimated  germen  the  len  igtr 

mina,  and  a  thick,  affurgent  ftigma.  _ 

5-  P«,cr^PID*  dift-  CayndnodpentgUwidi 
cular  pod,  fitting  on  the  tty  it,  r 

two  valves.  j 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and 

roundifh. 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 

called,  Cleonia . 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  herbaceous,  and  about  a  foot  and 
deferibed.  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  finuated,  ierrated, 
and  grow  oppofite  on  fhort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks,  attended  by  indented,  ciliated  brafteae; 
they  are  of  a  violet  colour,  having  a  mixture  of 
white;  they  appear  in  July  and  Augutt,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the 
autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring. 
When  the  plants  come  up  they  require  no  trou¬ 
ble,  except  thinning  them  where  they  are  too 
dofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
is  Ailed  Amply,  Cleonia.  Loefling  calls  it,  Pru- 
hIajhajCA.  nella  braReis  pinnato-dentatis  ciliatn  •,  Barrelier, 
prunella  odorata  hufitanica ,  flore  violaceo  ;  Tour- 
nefort,  Clinopodium  Lufitanicum  fpicatumtf  vertt- 
cillatum  ;  and  Cornutus,  Bugula  odorata  Lufita- 

nica. 


Method 
of  pro¬ 
pagation. 


Titles. 


Cleonia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  Clafs 
Gymnofpermia  ;  and  the  characteis  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  3  monophyllous,  tubular,  angu- 

lar,  bilabiated  perianthium.  I  he  upper-lip  is  a  ,^he  cha> 
little  plane,  broad,  and  indented  in  three  parts  ;  rasters, 
the  lower-lip  is  fhort,  and  divided  into  two 

parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  nngent  petal.  The  upper 
lip  is  ftraight,  bifid,  and  carinated  ;  the  lower 
lip  is  trifid,  the  middle  fegment  being  bilobed, 
the  fide  ones  fpreading  far  alunder.  . 

3.  Stamina.  There  are  four  bifurcated  fila¬ 
ments,  of  which  the  two  lower  ones  are  the 
longeft.  The  anthers  are  inferted  into  the  ex¬ 
terior  points  of  the  filaments. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  divided 
into  four  parts,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  and  four  fetaceous,  equal  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  feeds 
are  contained  in  the  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four,  taper,  and 

fmooth. 
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Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Terna- 
tean 
Clitoria. 


OF  this  genus  there  are, 

1.  Ternatean  Clitoria . 

2.  Brafilian  Clitoria. 

3.  Virginian  Clitoria . 

4.  Maryland  Clitoria. 

5.  Jamaica  Clitoria. 

t.  Ternatean  Clitoria.  The  (talk  is  herba¬ 
ceous,  (lender,  twining,  and  if  fupported  will  grow 
to  about  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated,  being  compofed  of  about  two  or  three 
pair  of  folioles,  which  are  terminated  by  an  odd 
one ;  they  are  of  a  pleafant  green  colour,  and 
grow  alternately  on  the  (Talks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fides  of  the  (talks  near  the  upper- 
parts,  on  longifh  footftalks,  adorned  with  leaves  ; 
they  are  large,  very  beautiful,  and  the  general 
char  afters  will  indicate  their  ftrufture. 

*  »v 


Varieties. 


The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are. 
The  Deep-blue  Flowered, 

The  White  Flowered, 
TheDouble  Blue, 

TheDouble  White. 


Brafilian 

Clitoria 

defcribed. 


Varieties. 


The  root  is  perennial  in  the  ifland  Ternate, 
and  thofe  parts  of  India  where  it  naturally  grows. 
With  us  it  is  an  Annual,  the  whole  plant  dying 
foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

2.  Brafilian  Clitoria,  The  ftalk.  is  herbaceous, 
(lender,  twining,  and  will  rife  by  affiftance  to 
about  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
and  (land  fingly  at  the  joints  on  long  footftalks. 
With  thefe  the  flowers  come  out  on  long  foot- 
ftalks,  which  are  furrounded  about  the  middle 
with  (mall  oval  leaves  •,  they  are  large,  and  of 
an  elegant  blue  colour-,  with  good  management 
they  will  be  in  full  blow  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  principal  varieties  are, 

The  Large  Standard  Single-blue  Brafilian  CV-  ’ 
toria ,  • 

The  Full  Double-blue  Flowered  Brafilian  Cli¬ 
toria. 


Virginian 


Mary¬ 

land, 


3.  Virginian  Clitoria.  The  ftaiks  are  herba¬ 
ceous,  {lender,  and  will  mine  about  any  thing 
that  is  near  them  fix  or  (even  feet  high.  The 
leaves  grow  fingly  at  the  joints,  and  each  of 
them  is  compofed  of  three  oblong,  pointed  fo¬ 
lioles.  Oppofite  to  this  arifes  a  naked  flower- 
ftalk  about  an  inch  long,  fupporting  one  flower. 
It  is  fmall,  with  refpeft  to  the  former,  of  a 
greenifh-white  colour  on  the  outfldc,  but  purple 
within  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

4.  Maryland  Clitoria.  The  ftaiks  are  weak, 
twining,  and  grow  to  about  five  feet  high.  The 
leaves  come  out  fingly  from  the  joints,  and  each 
is  compofed  of  three  oblong,  narrow,  pointed 
folioles,  of  a  light  green  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  whitilli  underneath.  *  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  grow  two  together  on  a  footftalk  their  out¬ 
fide  is  a  dull-white,  and  they  are  of  a  pale  blue 
within  they  come  out  in  Auguft,  and  fome times 
are  fucceeded  by  ripe  (eeds  in  the  autumn. 
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5.  Jamaica  Clitoria.  The  (Talks  are  (lender,  and 
twining,  and  grow  to  about  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  each  compofed  of  three  deftribed. 
oval,  fmooth  folioles.  The  flowers  grow  in  ob¬ 
long,  loofe  fpikes;  their  colour  is  purple;  they 
come  out  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  taper  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

The  propagation  of  all  thefe  forts  is  by  fowing  Culture* 
the  feeds  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy,  frerh 
earth,  early  in  the  ipring.  Four  or  rive  feeds 
(hould  be  put  in  each  pot,  and  then  immediately 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  a  good 
hotbed  ;  the  plants  will  foon  come  up,  when  a 
due  admiflion  of  air  rriuft  be  granted  them,  to 
prevent  their  turning  yellow,  and  drawing  weak. 

Water  muft  be  given  them  by  fpr inkling  ;  they 
muft  have  but  a  little  at  a  time,  and  three  times 
a  week  will  be  as  often  as  they  require  it.  When 
the  plants  get  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  high,  the  weakeft  muft  be  drawn  out* 
leaving  two  or  three  only  of  the  ftrongeft  in 
every  pot.  As  the  weather  gets  warm,  more  air 
muft  be  given  them,  and  the  plants  (haded  from 
the  noon  fun.  When  the  heat  of  the  bed  abates, 
it  muft  be  lined  with  frefti  dung ;  and  when  that 
is  exhaufted,  the  plants  muft  be  removed  to  a 
fecond  hotbed.  If  the  pots  in  which  they  glow 
are  very  fmall,  the  pots  (hould  be  fhifted  into 
larger,  obferving  to  turn  the  mould  out  with  fo 
much  care  that  the  roots  may  not  be  difturbed. 

When  they  have  flood  their  due  time  in  the 
fecond  hotbed,  they  (hould  be  removed  into  the 
(love,  and  for  want  of  this  a  third  hotbed  muft 
be  prepared  ;  in  either  cafe  (licks  muft  be  thruft 
down  by  the  Tides  of  each,  for  them  to  twine 
about ;  and  if  they  are  continued  in  hotbeds,  mul¬ 
tiplying  frames  muft  be  ufed,  that  the  glaffes 
may  be  railed  as  they  advance  in  height.  Thus 
they  will  flower  about  July  and  Auguft,  and  for 
the.  mod  part  ripen  their  feeds  in  September,  or 
early  in  GtTober.  :i 

I  make  no  doubt  but  all  thefe  forts  are  peren¬ 
nial  in  their  own  countries  with  us,,  however, 
they  are  Annuals,  and  fuch  beautiful  ones  as  no 
good  colle&ion  ought  to  be  without. 

The  Double  kinds  all  rife  immediately  from 
the  fame  fort  of  feeds  as  the  Angle,  and  fome- 
times  it  fo  happens  that  all  the  plants  of  the 
firft  two  forts  produce  double  flowers  ;  when  the 
kinds  muft  be  loft,  unlefs  recourfe  be  had  to 
procure  feeds  from  the  countries  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow,  to  keep  up  the  (lock;  which  me¬ 
thod  indeed  (hould  be  always  preferred,  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  done,  as  fuch  feeds  are  always 
the  beft,  and  moft  productive  of  double  flowers. 


1.  Ternatean  Clitoria  is,  Clitoria  foliis  pinnatis. 
Commelin  calls  it,  Phafeolns  Indicus ,  glycyrrhiza 
foliis ,  ficre  amplo  carulco  ;  Breynius,  Flos  clitori - 
Ms  Pcrnatinjium  ;  and  Rumphius,  Flos  c&ruleus. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  Ternate,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

2.  Brafilian  Clitoria  is,  Clitoria  foliis  tefnalis , 
calycibiis  campanulatis  folitariis.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Clitoria  foliis  ternatis.  Brey- 
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nius  calls  it,  Plant  a  L gamin  oft  Pro  fill  ana,  phafcoli 
f-are,  fiore purpurco  wax: mo.  It  is  a  native  o t  the 
B.afil  iilands. 

3.  Virginian  Clitoris,  is,  Clitoris  foliis  ternatis , 
{j  cslycibus  campanula t is  fubgeminis .  Brown  calls  it, 
-O/tua,.  Clitoris  major  ficandens ,  floribus  geminatis  ;  and 
Pillenius,  Clitorius  trifolius ,  jlore  minore  caruleo. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Jamaica. 

JIIcvlccuml..  4*  Maryland  Clitoris  is,  Clitoris  feliis  ternatis , 
cslycibus  cylindricis .  Petiver  calls  it,  Clitorius  Ms - 
rianus ,  trifolius ,  fubtus  glaucus.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  North  America. 

5.  Jamaica  Clitoris  is,  Clitoris  foliis  ternatis , 
jjoribus  pendulis ,  racemo  eretlo.  Brown  calls  it, 
Calaciia  foliis  ova t is,  glabris  pinnato  ternatis,  fipicis 
oblongis ;  and  Sloane,  Phafeolus  minor  ladtefcens, 
fiore  purpurco.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

Clafs  ana  Clitoris  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelphia 

order  in  p)ecandria  ;  and  the  characters  are, 
the  Lin- 

nsean 

.  lyilem. 


1.  Calyx,  is  a  monophylloiis,  crcdt,  tubu  ar,  rc(rtc,s> 
permanent  perianthium,  indented  in  hve  parts  at 

the  top. 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous. 

The  vexillum  is  large,  ereCt,  Ipreaded,  waved, 

and  indented.  #  , 

.  7” he  alae  are  oblong,  ftraight,  obtule,  and 

fhorter  than  the  vexillum. 

The  Carina  is  roundifh,  hooked,  and  fhorter 

than  the  wings.  .  ... 

3.  Stamina  are  diadelphous,  (nine  join  in  a 
body,  the  other  is  fingle)  having  Ample  anthers. 

4.  Fist illum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
a  riling  ftyle,  and  an  obtule  fligma. 

5.  Pericarfium  is  a  very  long  narrow,  com- 
prefled  pod,  compofed  of  two  valves,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  kidney- 
Ihaped. 
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CLYPEOLA,  CLYPEATED  MUSTARD. 


THERE  is  only  one  Annual  of  this  genus, 
called,  Leaft  Buckler  Muftard,  or  Serpil- 
lum- leaved  Clypeola. 

The  plant  The  Italics  are  numerous,  {lender,  rough, 
deferibed.  hoary,  procumbenr,  about  five  inches  long,  and 
for  the  molt  part  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  numerous,  (mail,  hoary,  narrow  at  the  bafe, 
and  rounded  at  the  extremity.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  branches  in  elofe  fpikes  ;  they  are 
fmall,  yellow,  come  out  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

p  aea-  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon 
tion  of  it.  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring,  or  indeed  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year;  they  will  readily  grow; 


and  after  they  come  up,  nothing  more  need  be 
done  than  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  elofe, 
and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  When  they  have 
once  flowered,  they  will  fcatter  their  feeds,  which 
will  grow  and  maintain  the  fuccdlion  without 
further  trouble,  except  taking  away  fuch  as  may 
happen  to  grow  in  improper  places. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Clypeola  Jiliculis  unilocu -  Title*. 
laribus  monofipermis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  %nfkt 
Thlafipi  cly pea  turn,  fierpilli  folio  \  and  Columna, 
Jonthlafpi  minimum  fipicatum  lunatum.  It  grows  * 
naturally  on  Tandy,  gravelly  ground  in  Italy,  and 
the  South  of  France. 
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tion  of  the 
Garden, 


Sea, 


Danifli, 


and 

Green¬ 

land 

Scurvy- 

grafs. 


Swine’s 

CrefTes 

defcribed. 


TH E  following  fpecies,  though  of  no  very 
great  beauty,  are  neverthelefs  cultivated 
in  fome  gardens,  either  for  the  fake  of  variety  of 
forts,  or  for  their  medicinal  ules,  which  are  very 
great;  viz. 

i.  Garden  Scurvy-grafs. 

2.  Englifh,  or  Common  Sea  Scurvy-grafs. 

3.  Danifh  Scurvy-grafs. 

4.  Greenland  Scurvy-grafs. 

5.  S wane’s  CreiTes. 

6.  Woad-leaved  Scurvy-grafs. 

1.  The  Garden  Scurvy-grafs  rifes  with  a 
fmooth,  brittle  ftalk,  to  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  height.  The  radical  leaves  are  roundifh,  fuc- 
culent,  and  hollowed  like  a  fpoon ;  thofe  on  the 
ftalk  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  finuated. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  will  be 
in  blow  in  April  or  May,  and  produce  ripe  feeds 
in  June  or  July. 

2.  Sea  Scurvy-grafs.  The  ftalks  are  ftriated, 
and  will  grow  to  about  the  fame  height  with 
the  former.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-lhaped, 
and  finuated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  ftalks  in  great  plenty,  are  fmall,  of 
a  white  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  May,  and 
ripen  their  feeds  in  July. 

3.  Danifh  Scurvy-grafs.  There  are  two  or 
three  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  The  ftalks  of  one 
are  trailing,  and  thofe  of  another  are  more  eredt ; 
their  length  is  about  half  a  foot.  The  leaves 
are  haftated,  or  angular,  and  very  much  refemble 
thofe  of  Ivy.  Hence  the  name  Ivy-leaved  Scur- 
vy-grafs  has  been  ufed  to  exprefs  this  fpecies. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  grow  from  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks  in  plenty ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in 
May,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  July. 

4.  Greenland  Scurvy-grafs.  This  is  a  very 
low  plant,  feldom  rifing  higher  than  about  four 
inches.  The  leaves  are  very  fmall  and  convex, 
very  flefhy,  kidney-lhaped,  and  have  their  edges 
entire.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  their 
feeds  ripen  in  June  or  July. 

5.  Swine’s  Crefles,  or  Buck’s  -  horn.  This 
fpecies  hath  feVeral  weak,  {haggling  branches, 
which  feparate  or  divide  from  each  other  in  the 
fpreading  manner  of  a  buck’s  horn.  Hence  the 
name  Buck’s-horn  has  been  ufed  to  exprefs  this 
plant.  The  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  and  fmooth. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  in  fmall  clufters  •„  they  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  May  and 
June,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  July. 


Woad-leaved  Scurvy-grafs.  The  ftalks  are  Wosck 
upright,  and  will  grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  leavt'd 
half  high.  The  leaves  are  angular,  heart-lhaped, 
and  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  defcribed. 
flowers  grow  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
loofe  fpikes  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour, 
will  be  in  blow  in  May  and  June,  and  rioen 
their  feeds  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  feeds  of  all  thele  fpecies  fhould  be  Town  Culture, 
in  July  or  Auguft,  and  they  will  foon  come  up, 
and  be  good,  ftrong  plants  by  the  autumn. 

Where  they  are  too  dole,  they  mult  be  thinned 
to  proper  diftarices  ;  and  the  ground  muft  con- 
ftantly  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  Early  in  the 
fpring  they  will  advance  for  flowering,  and  will 
blow  and  ripen  their  feeds  about  the  times  above- 
mentioned. 

1.  The  Garden  Scurvy-grafs  is  titled,  Cocb-  Titles* 

l e aria  foliis  radicalibus  fubrotundis ,  caulinis  cblongis  nJf/  •  ‘ 
fabfinuatis .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Cocblearia 
folio  fubrotundo ;  and  John  Eauhine,  Cocblearia . 

It  grows  naturally  on  the  fea  -  Chores  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  « 

2.  Englifh  or  Common  Sea  Scurvy-grafs 
Cocblearia  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis  Jinuatis.  Miller  ^ 
calls  it,  Cocblearia  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis  in- 
tegerrimis ,  caulinis  fubjinuatis  -3  Cafpar  Bauhine^ 

Cocblearia  folio  Jinuato  ;  and  Lobel,  Cocblearia 
Britannica  five  Anglica.  It  grows  naturally  ort 
moft  of  our  fea-fhores.  p. 

3.  Danifh  Scurvy  -  grafs  is,  Cocblearia  foliis 
haftatis  angulatis  Tournefort  calls  it,  Ccchle- 
aria  anemonica  ;  Lobel,  Tblafpi  hederaceum ;  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cocblearia  Danica  repens  ;  alfo, 

Cocblearia  minor  erecla .  It  grows  naturally  on 
the  Danilh  fhores. 

4.  Greenland  Scurvy-grafs  is.  Cocblearia  foliis  l 

reneiformibus  carnofis  integerrimis.  Boerhaave  calls  ^ 

it,  Cocblearia  minima  ex  montibus  W alii  a,  Jc 
grows  naturally  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Greenland  and  Wales. 

5.  Swine’s  Crefles,  or  Buck’s-horn,  is  titled,  Ca\jerr~o~ 
Cocblearia  foliis  pinnatifidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 

it,  Ambrojia  campejtris  repens  ;  and  Cammerarius,  0 
Pfeudo-ambrojia.  It  grows  naturally  by  the  Tides 
of  paths  in  England  and  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.  ^ 

6.  Woad-leaved  Scurvy-grafs  is,  Cocblearia  fiiaJrL- 
foliis  caulinis  obcordato  -  fagittatis  amplexicauhbus. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lepidium  glaftifolium  ' 

and  Dalechamp,  Lepidium  annuum .  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  fields  of  Ratifbon. 
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CHAP.  XCV. 
C  0  I  X. 


THERE  is  only  ©ne  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus,  called  Job’s  Tears. 

The  root  is  thick  and  fibrous.  The  {talks 
are  round,  jointed,  and  grow  to  about  a  yard 
high.  The  leaves  referable  thofe  of  Reeds,  are 
long,  narrow,  and  grow  fingly  at  the  joints. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  - 
bottoms  of  the  leaves,  {landing  on  fhort  foot- 
{talks;  they  are  of  a  palifh-yellow  colour;  and 
the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large,  beau¬ 
tiful,  oval,  fmooth,  grey-coloured  feeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  broad 
leaves,  and  another  with  finely-polifhed,  purple- 
coloured  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  varieties  are  ground  into 
flour  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  of  which  a  coarfe 
but  hearty  kind  of  bread  is  made  for  the  la¬ 
bouring  people. 

This  ipecies  is  eafily  raifed  by  flowing  the  feeds 
in  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  When  they  come  up, 
they  mull  have  plenty  of  air,  and  be  frequently 
watered ;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  re¬ 
quire  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May; 
when,  on  a  moilt  day,  they  may  be  taken  up, 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  planted 
in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main. 

If  the  ground  is  in  good  heart,  they  will  grow 
proportionally  ftronger,  will  flower  in  July,  and 
tor  the  moll  part  perfect  their  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  A  few  plants  fhould  be  fet  under  a  warm 
hedge  or  wall,  to  be  laved  for  feeds;  that  they 
may  be  covered  with  glafifes  at  the  time  of  blow, 
and  afterwards,  in  cafe  a  wet  fealon  {hould  hap¬ 
pen  ;  otherwife  you  will  have  no  feeds  for  a  fuc- 
cefiion. 

After  all,  if  the  feeds  can  be  annually  pro 
cured  from  Portugal  or  Spain,  it  will  be  the  belt 
way  to  purfue  that  practice ;  for  fuch  feeds  are 


always  the  beit,  and  produce  the  ftrongeft  and 
fineft  plants. 

As  another  fpecies  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  Titles* 
belong  to  this  genus,  this  was  diftinguifhed  by  ^^rna 
the  title  Coix  fewinibus  ovatis  ;  and  with  that  4 
name  it  now  {lands  in  the  Species  Plantarum , 
though  no  other  fpecies  is  known  to  belong  to 
it.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Litbofpermum  arun- 
dinaceum ;  Clufius,  Lacryma  Jobi  and  Rum- 
phius.  Ova  pifcium.  It  grows  naturally  in  both 
the  Indies. 

Coix  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Momecia  1'rian- 
dria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  o;  er 

I.  Male  Flowers,  which  are  difpoied  in  a  m T ° 

loofe  fpike. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  glume  compofed  of  two  ob-  rpjie  ,j.a> 
long,  oval,  obtufe  valves,  and  contains  two  Ia&ers.* 
flowers. 

2.  Corolla  is  two  oval,  fpear-fhaped  valves, 
the  length  of  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  capillary  filaments,  wkh 
oblong,  four-cornered  antherae. 

II.  Female  Flowers,  fituated  below  the  Male. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  glume  compofed  of  two 
roundifh,  thick,  bright  valves,  and  contains  two 
flowers. 

2.  Corolla  is  two'jcival  valves,  of  which  the 
outer  is  the  lar.g;dt. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  very  final],  oval 
germen,  a  fhort  ftyle  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
two  downy,  horned  ftigmas,  which  are  lonoer 
than  the  flower. 

4.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  feed 
is  covered  by  the  calyx. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  roundifh,  hard, 
and  fmooth. 


/■*  .  4  • .  vi  *>  ®y  !  }  t  *  ^  _ ,  g  *  * 
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C  H  A  P.  XCVI. 
COLDENI  A. 

I 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Amply  Coldenia. 

The  {talks  are  {lender,  trail  on  the  ground,  . 
are  branching,  and  grow  to  about  fix  inches 
long.  The  leaves  are  fhort,  crenated,  glaucous, 
nervous,  and  fit  clofe  without  any  footftalks  on 
the  branches  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmail 
clutters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  are  fmail, 
of  a  pale-blue  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 


The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  Method 
light,  fandy  earth  •,  and  the  pots  ihould  be  im-  of  raifing 
mediately  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  ic- 
of  a  good  hot-bed.  The  plants  will  readily  come 
up  ;  and  foon  after  they  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  weak  eft  fliould  be  drawn  out, 
leaving  only  three  or  four  of  the  firongefi:  in 
each  pot.  Air,  on  all  favourable  occafion^  muft 
be  given  them ;  and  they  muft  be  {lightly  wa¬ 
tered  three  times  a  week.  By  the  time”  the  heat 
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of  the  bed  is  abated,  a  fecond  hot- bed  is  to  be 
prepared,  and,  when  it  is  in  proper  temperature, 
covered  with  five  inches  depth  of  light,  fandy, 
rich  earth.  When  the  mould  is  well  fettled, 
holes  mult  be  made  with  the  hand,  ail  over  it, 
at  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder ;  and  then  the 
plants  are  to  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with 
the  mould  at  the  roots,  and  fee  in  the  holes. 
The  mould  muft  be  then  gently  prefled  to  the 
fides,  and  they  muft  have  a  watering,  and  be 
conftantly  loaded  at  firft.  The  management  of 
them  afterwards  is  only  to  give  them  air  as  you 
fee  occafion,  and  conftantly  to  fupply  them 
with  water;  and  in  this  fecond  bed,  being  kept 
tinder  the  glaftes,  they  will  flower  and  perfect 
their  feeds. 

This  plant  is  named  Coldenia.  Plukenet  calls 
it,  ‘Teucr l  facie  bifnagarica  tetracoccos  rojlrata.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 


Coldenia  is  oj.  the  cjais  and  order  d  ctrandria  Clsfs 
Tciragynia  ;  and  the  characters  arc,  and  order 

1.  Cat.  v  x  is  a  pc  riant  In  urn,  the  length  bf 'the  Lin  mean 

corolla,  compofed  of  four  fpear  -  fhaped,  erect  SyftVm 
leaves.  •  "  •  ""i  • 

2.  Corolla  is  a  fuhnel-fliaped  petal,  having 

an  obtufe,  lbreadins  brim.  > 

3-  Stamina  are  four  filaments  infer  ted  in  fhe 
tube  of  the  flowery  terminated  by  rouiid'ifh  an- 
therm. 


l  he  cha¬ 
rade  is; 


4.  PISTILLITM  confifts  of  four  oval  germlna, 
and  the^  like  number  of  capillary  ftyles  tiie 
length  of  the  ftamina,  with  fi tuple,  permanent 
ftigmas. 

5.  Per.  1  carp  ium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 


is  oval,  compreiTed,  rough,  .fharp-pointed,  and 
terminated  by  four  beaks. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four,  rough,  acu¬ 
minated,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  anvuiar  or?, 
the  other. 


f  •*  *  * ^ 
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XCVII 


C  O  L  U  T  E  A,  BLADDER  S  E  IV  N  A. 


There  are  only  three  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  ;  one  has  been  already  treated  of,  in 
its  varieties,  as  an  hardy  flnrub  for  the  wildernds 
quarters  and  other  extenfive  works.  The  other 
fpecies  are  called, 

i.  Shrubby  Ethiopian  Bladder  Senna ,  or  Scar¬ 
let  Coliit ea.  .  itoho 

2.  Herbaceous  ^Ethiopian  Bladder  Senna. 

1 .  Snruboy  /Ethiopian  Bladder  Senna ,  or  Scar¬ 
let  Cohit  ea,  rifes  with  a  fhrubby,  branching  ftalk, 
to  the  heignt  of  about  four  feet.  I  he  leaves 
are  beautifully  pinnated,  and  each  confifts  of  ten 
or  twelve  pair  of  hoary,  oblong,  oval  folioies, 
winch  are  terminated  by  an  ood  one  ;  they  are 
of  a  filvery  .white nefs,  and  the  whole  plant,  al- 
fumes  the  beautiful  appearance  of  Jupiter’s  Beard. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  come 
out  from  the  uppermeft  part  of  the  branches  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  iucceeded  by  large,  in¬ 
flated.  pods,  which  fometimes  will  contain  ripe 
leeds  in  the  autumn.  -  ■  ,  \ 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  fhould  be  Town  late 
in  the  fpring,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain ;  and  they  will  be  ftronger  plants,  and 
produce  larger  and  finer  flowers,  than  if  they 
had  been  removed.  The  foil  fhould  be  warm, 
dry,  and  well  defended  ;  otherwife  there  wllj  be 
great  danger  cf  lofing  all  the  plants  the  fuc- 
ceeding  winter,  if  it  fhould  happen  to  be  fevere. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  weeded 
conftantly ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  much  thinned 
until  the  fpring  following,  left  a  very  hard  winter 
fnould  caufe  a  fecond  thinning  greater  than  you 
would  defire.  After  they  have  ftood  the  winter, 
therefore,  and  all  danger  of  bad  weather  is  over, 
draw  out  the  weakeft,  and  leave  the  others  at  a 
yard  afunder  ;  they  will  then  flower  ftrong  in  the 
ihmmer,  and  fometimes  ripen  their  feeds  in  the 
autumn. 

If  the  feeds  are  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
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the  plants  like  their  fittiatiofi,  they  will  flower 
the  firic  autumn  ;  and  this  method  n'“  1 


*.y  be 


prac- 


of  the 


tiled,  when  no  regard  is  had  to  favinp- 
feeds.  J  /  d;  ,,  ' 0 

ft  hefe  fhrubs  will  fometimes  -  live  three,  and 
now%and-then  four  years  ;  but  as  they  generally 
go  off  loon  after  they  have  flowered;  or,  though 
they  futvive  a  Winter  or  two  longer,  hardly  ever 
l^Oiv  beautiful  af terwards,  they  ought  to  be 
treated  as  Biennials,  and  railed  accordingly. 

XftiCic  plants  ufed  to  dc  preferveci  in  the  green- 
houfe  with  great  care;  but  as,  in  tolerably  weil- 
flieltcred  fituations,  they  are  found  to  furviye 
our  ordinary  winters,  and  become  ftronger  and 
moie  .beautiful  plants  than  thole  that  have  been 
ukd  to  the  houle,  that  method  is  now  di  {con¬ 
tinued.  Neverchelefs;  where  the  foil  is  cold, 
camp,  and  the  fituation  expofed,  let  the  feeds 
be  fown  -in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth, 
and  let  them  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
common  mould.  At  the  appoach  of  fevere  wea- 
th-.r,  the  winter  following,  let  the  pots  be  re-» 
moved  into  fhelter ;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  all 
danger  of  fuch  weather  is  over,  let  the  plants  be 
turned  out,  with  the  mould  at  the  roots,  in 
the  open  ground  ;  and  then  they  will  become 
ftronger  than  if  the  ground  was  fandy,  gravelly, 
poor,  and  dry. 

As  this  is  a  very  elegant  plant,  and  a  fhrub,  Proner 
fome  of  thcu\  fhould  be  ftationed  in  the  mod  fuuacion. 
conlpicuous  parts  of  the.  fhrubbery  and  wilder- 
nefs  works. 

2.  Herbaceous  /Ethiopian  Bladder  Senm.  The  Hrrbr- 
ftilivS  are  flender,  herbaceous,  branching  a  little,  c-cus 
and  grow  only  to  about  a  foot  high,  ft  he  wings 
are  pinnated,  each  being  competed  of  five  or  fix  F'ann 
pair  of  narrow,  hoary  folioies.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches,  three 
growing  together  on  a  flender  foorftalk  ;  they 
are  {mail,  purplifh,  come  out  in  July,  and  am 
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Culture. 


lucceeded  by  flat  oval  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds, 
in  the  autumn  •,  loon  after  which  the  whole  plant 
dies. 

This  plant  is  railed  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  on 
a  moderate  hot- bed  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  mult  have  plenty  of  air, 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  duly  watered  •, 
and  about  the  middle  of  May,  making  choice  of 
a  moifl:  day,  if  pofiible,  they  fhould  be  taken 
up,  with  balls  of  earth  to  the  roots,  and  fet  in 
the  places  where  they  are  deflgned  to  remain. 
For  want  of  a  moifl;  day,  the  ground  fhould  be 
well  loaked  with  water  in  the  morning,  and  the 
removal  of  the  plants  fhould  be  performed  in  the 
evening.  When  they  are  fixed  in  their  new  fitu- 


ation,  they  mult  be  fhaded,  and  conlfantiy  wa¬ 
tered,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  and  after¬ 
wards  they  will  call  for  no  trouble,  except  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

1.  Shrubby  Ethiopian  Bladder  Senna,  or  Scar-  Titles, 
let  Colutea,  it  titled,  Colutea fruticofa, foliolis  ova- 
to-oblongis .  Breynius  calls  it,  Colutea  AStbiopica,  .  ce^M. 
fore  purpureo.  It  grows  naturally  in  .^Ethiopia. 

2.  Herbaceous  ^Ethiopian  Bladder  Senna  is, 

Colutea  herbacea ,  foliolis  linearibus.  Commelin 
calls  it,  Colutea  y Ifricana  annua ,  foliolis  parvis 
mucronatis .  veficulis  compreffis  ;  and  Volkamer, 

Colutea  African  a,  veficulis  comprejfis ,  flofeutis  atro - 
rubentibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ethiopia. 


/ 


CHAP.  xcvm. 


C  0  M  '  M 


'THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus 
proper  for  this  place,  called  Annual  Com- 

melina. 

The  plant  The  {talks  are  weak,  fmooth,  branching,  two 
deferibed.  feet  long,  trailing,  and  put  out  roots  from  the 
joints.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  acute, 
veined,  fmooth,  of  a  ftrong-green  colour,  grow 
fingly  at  the  joints,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with 
their  bafe.  4  he  flowers  come  out  from  the  bo- 
fom  of  the  leaves  (two  or  three  flowers  only  being 
in  each  lpatha),  and  have  fhort  footftalks  :  two 
of  the  larger  petals  are  of  a  fine  blue,  the  others 
of  a  green  colour  :  Their  appearance  is  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
Method  This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
of  propa-  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  When 
gation.  the  p}ants  come  up,  nothing  more  need  be  done 

than  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  fuch  plants 
will  flower  early  in  the  fummer,  and  produce 
plenty  of  ripe  feeds. 

The  feeds  may  be  alfo  fown  in  the  fpring  •, 
but  then  the  plants  will  flower  late  in  the  fum¬ 
mer,  and,  unlefs  a  very  warm  autumn  fhould 
happen,  will  afford  you  no  good  feeds  for  a 
fucceflion. 

Titles.  This  fpecies  is  titled,  Commelina  corollis  in<e- 
qualibus,  foliis  ovato  -  lanceolatis  acutis ,  eaule  re- 


LINA. 


pehte  glabro.  In  the  Hortus  Clifford,  it  is  termed, 
Commelina  foliis  ovato  -  lanceolatis ,  eaule  procum- 
bente  glabro ,  petalis  duobus  miijoribus.  Dillenius 
calls  it,  Commelina  procumbens  annua ,  faponari<e 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  Armenia. 

Commelina  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Triandria  Clafs  and 
Monogynia ;  and  the  characters  are,  order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  large,  cordated,  cortnivent,  com- 

preffed,  permanent  fpatha.  f  flem3" 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  fix  petals,  of  which  The^’ha- 
the  outer  ones  are  fmall,  oval,  concave,  and  are  rafters, 
often  taken  for  a  perianthium  ;  the  three  others 

are  large,  roundifh,  and  coloured. 

There  are  three  ne&aria,  which  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ftamina,  being  placed  horizontally 
on  their  own  feparate  filaments. 

3*  Stamina.  Thefe  are  three  awl-fhaped, 
reclinated  filaments,  agreeing  with  thofe  of  the 
ne&aria,  having  oval  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
an  awl-fhaped,  revolute  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  and  a  Ample  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  naked,  nearly  globular, 

three  -  furrowed,  trivalvate  capfule,  containing 
three  cells.  0 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two  in  each  cell 
and  angular. 
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CHAP. 


XCIX. 


C  0  N  I  U  M,  HEMLOCK. 


Species. 


O 


F  this  fpecies  there  are, 
i.  African  Hemlock. 


2.  Common  Poifonous  Hemlock. 


Culture. 


Defcrip-  i.  African  Hemlock.  The  ftalks  of  this  fpe- 
tion  ot  cies  are  round,  hollow,  branching  a  little,  and 

Hemlock  Srow  to  near  a  f°ot  high-  The  leaves  are  di- 
em  ’  vided  into  many  parts,  and  much  relemble  thole 
of  the  Small  Wild  Rue.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  ends  of  the  (talks  in  compound 
umbels  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  come  out 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  lowing  of  the  feeds  on  a 
moderate  hot -bed  in  the  lpring.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  the  weakeft  mult  be  drawn  out, 
if  they  are  too  dole,  to  make  room  for  the 
others.  Water  mult  be  afforded  them  every 
other  evening,  and  they  mult  have  as  much  air 
as  the  weather  will  permit  at  firlt,  and  afterwards 
be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air.  In 
the  middle  or  end  of  May,  in  a  moilt  day,  or, 
for  want  of  that,  in  an  evening,  they  fhould  be 
taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and 
planted  in  the  plates  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  At  firlt  they  fhould  be  watered  and 
lhaded  ;  but  when  they  have  taken  root,  they 
will  call  for  no  further  alfiltance. 


Common  2-  Common  Poifonous  Hemlock.  This  grows 
Poifonous  common  on  banks,  by  the  fides  of  roads,  in 
Hemlock  hedges,  &c.  and  is  for  the  moll:  part  extirpated 
deferibed.  from  gardens.  Neverthelefs,  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  who  may  want  to  gather  it  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  a  defeription  of  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper.  The  plant  is  a  Biennial.  The  root  is 
thick,  white*  long,  ftrikes  into  the  ground  like 
a  parfnep,  is  of  a  ftrong  feenr,  and  laid  by  fome 
to  be  of  an  agreeable  tafle.  The  radical  leaves 
are  decompound,  and  very  large,  being  compofed 
of  a  multitude  of  Ihort,  ferrated  folioles,  of  a 


j  —  — 

deep -green  colour,  and  a  itrong,  difagreeable 


Imell.  The  ftalks  are  upright,  fmooth,  hollow, 
branching,  frequently  fpotted  with  purple,  and 
will  grow  to  about  five  feet  high.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
compound  umbels  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
come  out  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall, 
channelled  feeds,  like  thofe  of  Anife,  which  will 
be  ripe  in  September. 


There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  narrow, 
pale-coloured  leaves,  which  is  pretty  permanent 
by  feeds,  and  is  admitted  in  fome  gardens  where 
a  general  collection  of  plants  is  making. 

If  a  plant  or  two  of  either  of  thefe  fpecies  is 
permitted  to  flower  and  lcatter  the  feeds,  they 
will  foon  afford  you  flock  enough. 

1.  African  Hemlock  is  titled.  Comum  femini- 
bus  actileatis.  Bcerhaave  calls  it,  Caucalis  Afri¬ 
can, a,  folio  minore  rut  a:.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Africa. 

2.  Common  Poifonous  Hemlock  is  titled,  Co- 
nium  fminibtis  firiatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 
Cicuta  major  *,  Clufius,  Cicutaria  major  vulgaris  * 
Gerard  and  JLobel,  Cicuta  *  Gelner,  Cicuta  vera ; 
and  Parkinfon,  Cicuta  vulgaris  major.  It  grows 
naturally  among  old  rubbilh,  by  the  fides  of  roads 
and  ditches,  on  banks,  in  hedges,  neglected  gar¬ 
dens,  &c.  in  England  and  molt  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

T  here  is  another  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called 
Royen’s  Hemlock,  which  I  have  not  feen.  The 
title  is,  Conium  feminibus  radiato-fpinofis.  It  is 
not  yet  certainly  known  in  what  part  of  the  world 
this  fpecies  grows  naturally. 

Conium  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Tentandria 
Digynia  •,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  umbel  is  compofed 
of  many  fpreading  rays.  The  partial  is  fimi- 
lar. 

The  general  involucrum  is  unequal,  and  com¬ 
pofed  ot  many  very  Ihort  leaves.  The  partial  is 
fimilar. 

The  proper  perianthium  is  very  fmall. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  corolla  is  uni¬ 
forme.  Each  feparate  flower  confifts  of  five  un¬ 
equal,  inflexed,  heart-fhaped  petals. 

3*  Stamina  are  five  Ample  filaments,  with 
roundifh  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  flower,  and  two  refiexed  ftyles  with 


Titles. 


j 


't^QuOu&L- 


Another 


’fpecies. 


Clafs 
and  order 
in  the 
Linnaean 
Syftern. 
The  cha- 
ra&ers. 


obtufe  ftigmas. 


5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  roundifh,  channelled,  arid  divided  into  two 
parts. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  nearly  he- 
mifpherical,  ftriated,  convex  on  one  fide,  and 
plane  on  the  other. 
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CONVOLVULUS ,  BINDWEED. 


Small 

Sicilian 

Convol¬ 

vulus 

delcribed 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Convol¬ 
vulus 
Indigo 


and 

Convol¬ 

vulus 

Major. 


F  the  Convolvulus  the  following  are  proper  ^ 
_  fpecies  to  join  in  the  aiTortment  or  An¬ 
nuals  for  the  enrichment  of  our  gardens  ;  viz. 
Species.  i.  Small  Sicilian  Convolvulus. 

2.  Convolvulus  Indigo. 

3.  Convolvulus  Major. 

4.  Convolvulus  Minor. 

Among  thefe  are  numbers  of  varieties,  from 
which  many  imaginary  fpecies  have  arilen. 

.1.  Small  Sicilian  Convolvulus.  This  lpecies 
hath  a  very  (lender,  winding  (talk,  and  will  twine 
about  any  rhing  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet; 
though  it  is  ranked  among  the  proftrate  lpecies. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  cordated,  oval  figure.  1  he 
flowers  are  (mall,  of  a  blueifh  colour,  and  will 
be  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  ripe  feeds. 

2.  Convolvulus  indigo  has  a  (lender,  winding 
(talk,  which  will  twine  about  any  thing  to  the 
height  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  leaves 
are  cordated,  and  each  is  divided  into  three 
pointed  lobes  ;  they  grow  on  long  footftalks,  and 
are  very  hairy.  The  flowers  conftitute  the  greateft 
beauty  of  this  plant  •,  they  are  of  a  very  deep- 
blue  colour,  and  from  hence  the  appellation  of 
Indigo  has  been  given  this  fpecies.  One  foot¬ 
ftalk  ufually  fupports  two  flowers,  which  will  be 
in  blow  in  the  months  of  Awguft,  September, 
and  even  in  October,  if  the  frofts  keep  off,  and 
in  favourable  feafons  afford  good  feeds  for  a  fuc- 
cefllon. 

3.  Convolvulus  Major  is  an  Annual  well  known 
to  almoft  every  Gardener ;  and  the  varieties  of 
it  are  many.  The  leaves,  in  general,  are  of  a 
rounddh,  heart-fhaped  figure  ;  and  the  flowers 
are  of  different  colours  in  the  different  varieties. 
There  are, 

Varieties.  The  Deep  Purple-flowering  Convolvulus  Major. 
The  White  Ditto. 

The  Red  Ditto. 

The  Blue  Ditto.- 

The  leaves,  alfo,  in  the  different  varieties,  vary, 
fome  of  them  being  round,  others  cordated  •, 
whild  a  third  fort  retains,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
fame  figure,  but  grows  on  longer  footftalks,  and 
ends  in°  acute  points.  They  are  all  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  are  a  great  ornament  to  our  gardens 
in  Auguft,  September,  and  Oftober,  at  which 
time  they  will  at  once  exhibit  fair  flowers  and 
ripe  feeds  for  a  fuccefllon. 

4.  Convolvulus  Minor  is  alfo  a  well  -  known 
Annual.  The  (talks  are  not  poffeffed  of  that 
tv,  ining  property  with  the  others,  but  naturally 
proftrate  themfdves  on  the  ground,  and  will 
grow  to  about  two  feet  in  length.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  lanceolate  figure,  and  fit  dole  to  the 
branches.  The  mod  beautiful  and  mod  common 
fort  produces  flowers  of  a  delightful  blue  colour, 
with  white  bottoms.  But  there  is  the  White  and 
the  Variegated  Convolvulus  Minor.  The  White 
is  lefs  frequent,  and  by  far  lefs  beautiful ;  and 
the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  ufually  white,  whereas 
thole  of  the  Blue  are  of  a  dark  colour.  This 
fpecies,  efpecially,  in  many  places,  goes  by  the 
name  of  The  Life  of  Man  ;  it  having  flower- 
buds  in  the  morning,  which  will  be  in  full  blow, 
by  noon,  and  withered  up  before  night.  All  of 
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them,  however,  have  this  property,  and  may  oe 

ufeful  to  us  in  our  meditations.  ,  iWthoT 

All  thele  hardy  fpecies  are  eafily  propagate,.. 

Sow  the  feeds  in.aimoft  any  foil  and  fituation,  pagUl>on. 
and  they  will  readily  come  up,  and  flower  well ; 
though  the  Twining  fpecies  fhouid  rather  have  a 
warm  place,  to  bring  greater  plenty  of  feeds  to 
perfection,  1  heie  fhouid  alio  be  ftuck  in^  t..e 
fame  manner  as  Peale,  and  they  will  twine  aoout 
the  (ticks,  and  Anew  their 'flowers  to  advantage. 

The  Prod  rate  Species  fliould  be  (own  in  rows, 
near  the  edge  of  a  large  border,  and  they  w ul 
have  a  fplendid  look  in  the  morning,  when  their 
flowers  will  be  all  open.  In  hot  weather,  tneir 
(how  will  be  over  by  about-  noon  ;  for  by  that 
time  they  will  be  chiefly  withered  and  gone  oil. 

But,  be  (ides  the  hardy  Annuals,  there  are 
other  lpecies  of  this  genus  of  a  very  tender  na¬ 
ture,  which  require  conftailtly  to  be  kept  under 
ojafles  to  the  end  of  their  (hort-lived  exiftence*, 
and  thefe  are. 

The  Small  Indian  Chickweed-leaved  Convol-  Small 
vultis.  The  (talks  are  very  weak,  and  proftrate,  Indian 
The  leaves  are  oval,  hairy,  about  the  fize  of  the 
Common  Chick-weed,  and  grow  alternately  on  lecaved 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  light-  Convol- 
blue  colour,  two  of  them  ufually  growing  on  a  vo!«s 
footftalk,  and  with  tender  nurftng  may  be  made  defcribsd. 
to  produce  good  feeds. 

Large  Hairy  American  Red  -  flowering  Bind-  Deftnp- 
weed  will  rile  with  its  winding  (talk  to  about  lT!on  ot 
eight  feet.  'I  he  leaves  are  cordated,  pointed, 
and  grow  on  long  footftalks  on  the  branches.  American 
The  flowers  aredarge,  of  a  red  colour,  two  ufually  Red  . 
growing  on  a  footftalk,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flowerm 
downy  leeds. 

Ivy-leaved  Blue-flowering  Bindweed  will  have  jvy- 
tvvining,  flender  (talks,  about  four  feet  long 
The  leaves  are  triangular,  and  pointed.  The 
flowers  are  blue,  are  produced  in  clutters,  fit  dole  fltJWenng 
to  the  fldcs  of  the  (talks,  and  with  tender  ma¬ 
nagement  will  perfect  their  feeds. 

Jamaica  Clutter  flowering  Bindweed  will  fend  jamai.a 
forth  flender,  twining  (talks,  about  eight  leer  C’u 


leaved 

Blue- 


iler- 


long. 
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_ 0_  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Common  floweiing. 

Great  Bindweed.  The  flowers  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  they  are  produced  in  bunches,  and  are  of 
a  delightful  purple  colour.  . 

Oblong  Smooth-leaved  Bindweed  hath  winding 
(talks  about  feven  feet  in  length.  The  leave's  s  month - 
are  of  an  oblong,  oval  figure,  and  are  very  leaved 
fmooth.  The  flowers  are  very  long  and  large,  S!ndwecd 
of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  grow  fingly  on  lono- 
footftalks  from  the  joints  of  the  (talks. 

American  _  Mar(h  -  Mallow  -  leaved  Polyanthos  De(Vr>- 
Bindweed  will  twine  about  any  thing  to  the  tion  of 
height  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet.  The  leaves  Amcricari 
are  cordated,  foft  to  the  touch,  downy,  and  a  Mallow- 
little  refemble  thole  of  the  Mar(h  Mallow.  The  leaved 
flowers  are  produced  on  ftrong  footftalks ;  each 
footftalk  fupports  many  of  them,  and  their  co¬ 
lour  is  a  very  good  purple. 

American  Birihwort  -  leaved  Polyanthos  Bind¬ 
weed  will  wind  itfelf  round  any  thing  to  the 
height  of  about  nine  feet.  The  leaves  are  fa-  , 
gittated,  and  the  ears  at  the  bafe  are  rounded.  ivv’ 
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The  flowers  ate  yellow,  and  are  produced  in 
clufters  on  long  footftalks. 

Method  To  have  thefe  l'orts  flower,  the  feeds  fhould 
of  propa-  ^  pown  eai-ly  in  the  fpting  on  a  good  hot-bed  ; 

and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  obferving  to  preferve 
a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root.  Theie  pots  fhould 
be  then  plunged  into  another  hot -bed,  be 
gently  watered,  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  have  as  much  air  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  weak.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
height,  the  glafles  muft  be  railed  ;  for  hardly 
any  of  them  will  bear  the  open  air  with  us  ;  fo 
that  if  there  be  the  conveniency  of  a  ftove,  the 
belt  way  will  be  to  remove  them  there  as  foon 
as  they  get  too  large  for  the  hot-bed,  where 
they  will  flower  and  perfed  their  feeds  belt. 
Titles.  i.  Small  Sicilian  Bindweed  is  titled,  Convol- 
Juithd  villus  foliis  cordato  -  ovatis ,  pedunculis  unifioris , 


Jv 
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bradleis  lanceolatis ,  flore  feffili .  Boccone  calls  ir. 
Convolvulus  Siculus  minor ,  flore  parvo  auriculato ; 
It  is  a  native  of  Sicily. 

2.  Convolvulus  Indigo  is,  Convolvulus  foliis  cor - 
datis  trilobis ,  corollis  fmiquinquefidis ,  pedunculis 
petiolo  brevioYibus.  Dillenius  and  the  Bauhines 
agree  in  calling  it,  Convolvulus  cceruleus,  bederaceO 
angulofo  folio.  It  grows  common  in  Africa  and 
America. 

3.  Convolvulus  Major  is,  Convolvulus  foliis  cot- 
datis  indivifis,  fruttibus  cernuis ,  pcdicellis  incraf- 
fatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  Convolvulus  pur- 
pureus ,  folio  fubrotundo.  It  grows  common  in 
America. 

4.  Convolvulus  Minor  is,  Convolvulus  foliis  lan - 
ceolato-ovatis ,  caule  declinato ,  pedunculis  unifioris. 
This  is  the  Convolvulus  Lufltanicus  flore  cyaneo 
of  old  Botanifts.  It  grows  naturally  in  Por¬ 
tugal, 
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H  E  fhort-lived  fpecies  of  this  genus  go  by 
the  various  names  ofj 
Ploughman’s  Spikenard. 

Decurrent  Flea-bane. 

Indian  Groundfel. 

Ploughman’s  Spikenard.  The  root  is  thick, 
flefliy,  tough,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine,  agree¬ 
able  fragrance.  The  ftalks  are  round,  upright, 
firm,  branching,  and  grow  to  about  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear  -  fhaped,  ferrated, 
and  hairy :  The  radical  ones  are  broad,  and  mo¬ 
derately  large ;  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  lmaller, 
and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  roundifh 
bunches,  are  of  a  dark  or  brownifh-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  make  their  appearance  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

2.  Decurrent  Flea-bane.  The  ftalks  are  her¬ 
baceous,  eredt,  forked,  downy,  and  grow  to 
about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear- fhaped, 
downy,  ferrated,  and  decurrent.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  roundifh 
heads,  are  of  a  dirty-white  or  blueifh  colour,  make 
their  appearance  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

3.  Indian  Grounded.  The  ftalks  of  this  fpe¬ 
cies  are  herbaceous,  upright,  branching  a  little, 
and  grow  to  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  oval,  and  forne  of  them  are  fpear-fhaped ; 
the  edges  of  lome  are  ferrated,  and  others  in¬ 
dented.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles 
from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks,  are  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  come  out  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  Biennial,  and  grows  com¬ 
mon  by  way- Tides,  and  dry,  barren  places,  in  many 
parts  of  England.  Whoever  is  defirous  of  cul¬ 
tivating  it  in  his  garden,  fhould  fow  the  feeds, 
the  end  of  April,  in  a  bed  of  any  common  mould 
made  fine.  When  they  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
Vol.  II. 
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thinned  to  proper  diftances,  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds  all  fummer.  By  the  autumn  they  will  be 
ftrong  plants  ^  and  the  fummer  after  they  will 
flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  you  plants  enough 
for  a  fucceflion  without  further  trouble. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  natives  of  Culture  of 
India,  Annuals,  and  tender  plants.  The  feeds  the  fecond 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  When  fn^cig^rd 
the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  have  all  necef-  " 
fary  air,  and  be  frequently  fprinkled  with  water. 

When  they  are  about  three  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  removed,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each 
root,  to  a  fecond  hot-bed.  In  this  they  muft  be 
ufed  to  the  open  air  by  degrees  *,  and  when  they 
are  fully  hardened,  a  fhare  may  be  let  out,  with 
a  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots,  in  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  whilft  a  few  plants 
of  each  fpecies  fhould  be  left  ftill  in  the  hot-bed, 
to  be  covered  in  great  rains,  &c.  in  order  with 
the  greater  certainty  to  produce  good  feeds  for  a 
fucceflion. 

1.  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  is  titled,  Conyza  Titles. 
foliis  lanceolatis  acutis ,  caule  annuo  corymb  of 0.  jl/LaXrih  (rfet. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Conyza  major  vulgaris  > 
Cammerarius,  Conyza  \  and  Gerard,  Baccharis 
Monfpelienfmm.  It  grows  naturally  in  England, 

France,  and  Germany.  ^ 

2.  Decurrent  Flea-bane  is  titled,  Conyza  foliis 
decurrenlibus  lanceolatis  ferrulatis ,  caule  fubdicbo - 
tomo.  floribus  axillaribus  feffilibus  glomeratis.  It 
inhabits  India. 

3.  Indian  Groundfel  is,  Conyza  foliis  oblongis ,  CvneH&eu, 
floribus  paniculatis.  In  the  Flora  Zeylanica  it  is 

termed,  Senecioides.  Burman  calls  it,  Senecio  In - 
dica ,  foliis  terms  crenatis ;  Plukenet,  Eupatoriumy 
anguhiore  folio ,  Bermudenfe ,  floribus  flavefcentibus  \ 
and  Rhumphius,  Olus  flcrophinum.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  India. 
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'  |  H  E  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 
i  .  Common  Jews  Mallow. 

2.  American  jews  Mallow. 

1.  Common  Jews  Mallow.  This  plant  rifes 
with  an  herbaceous,  tender,  branching  (talk,  to 
the  height  of  about  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  of 
different  fhapes,  lome  being  oval,  lome  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  others  heart-fhaped  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  ferrated,  have  two  briftly,  re¬ 
flexed  legmen ts  near  the  bale,  and  grow  on  long 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  Tides  of  the  branches  oppofite  the  leaves  ;  their 
colour  is  yellow  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Au- 
guff,  and  are  lucceeded  by  oblong,  rough,  fuel¬ 
ling  capfules,  containing  the  feeds,  which  will 
be  ripe  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  at  Aleppo  as  an  efeu- 
lent,  and  is  in  great  efleem  there,  efpecially  with 
the  Jews,  who  prefer  it,  when  boiled,  to  moft 
other  herbs,  to  eat  with  their  meat. 

2.  American  Jews  Mallow.  The  /talk  is  her¬ 
baceous,  tender,  branching,  and  grows  to  about 
a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  heart-fhaped, 
pointed,  ferrated*  and  grow  fingly  at  the  joints  on 
fhorc  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  without  any  foot¬ 
ftalks  ;  they  are  finall  and  yellow  ;  they  come 
out  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort,  roundifh,  rough,  ftriated  pods,  containing 
the  feeds,  which  will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn. 

T  he  feeds  of  both  thefe  forts  will  produce  va¬ 
rieties  ;  the  leaves  of  fome  being  narrower,  others 
more  deeply  ferrated,  fome  with  larger  flowers, 
and  fome  of  a  deep-yellow  colour  ;  whilft  others, 
again,  will  fhew  themfelves  of  a  pale-ftraw  colour. 

Thefe  plants  are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on 
a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  the  weakeft  fhould  be  drawn  out,  leaving  the 
others  at  about  three  inches  afunder.  Air,  on 
all  favourable  occafions,  muft  be  granted  them, 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak;  and  they  muft 
have  frequent  fprinklings  of  water.  When  the 
plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  fet  each  in  its  own  feparate  pot,  filled  with 
light,  fandy,  frefh  earth.  The  pots  fhould  be 
then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  l'econd  hotbed, 
and  the  plants  well  watered  and  kept  conftantly 
fhaded,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  they  will  loon 


fhew  good  figns  of  growth,  when  proportionally 
more  air  and  water  muft  be  every  day  allowed 
them.  When  the  heat  of  this  bed  abates,  the 
plants  fhould  be  Ihifted  into  larger  pots ;  in 
doing  of  which  be  careful  to  turn  the  mould  out 
clean  and  undivided,  that  the  roots  may  not  be 
difturbed,  which  would  otherwile  greatly  retard 
their  growth.  This  being  done,  the  pots  fhould 
be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  a 
third  hotbed  ;  here  they  may  be  inured  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  open  air  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the 
greateft  part  may  be  turned  out,  with  the  mould 
at  the  roots,  into  the  open  ground,  leaving  a 
few  plants  of  each  fort  ft  ill  in  the  hotbed,  to  be 
covered  in  cafe  very  cold,  rainy  weather  fhould 
happen,  that  there  may  be  a  greater  certainty 
from  thefe  of  obtaining  good  feeds  for  a  fuccef- 
non, 

1.  Common  Jews  Mallow  is  titled,  Corchorus 
capfulis  ob'longis  ventricofis ,  foliorum  ferraturis  in- 
fimis  fetaceis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort:  it  is  termed, 
Corchorus  foliorum  infimis  ferraturis  maxime  reflexis. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Corchorus  Plinii ;  and 
Commeline,  Corchorus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 

2.  American  Jews  Mallow  is,  Corchorus  capfulis 
fubrotimdis  depreffis  rugofis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort. 
it .  is  termed,  Corchorus  foliorum  infimis  ferraturis 
minoribus.  Plukenet  calls  it,  /ilcea  olitcria ,  f. 
corchorus  Americanus ,  prAongis  foliis ,  cap  full  Aria- 
td  fubrotundd  brevi.  It  inhabits  India. 

Corchorus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Polyandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  charadters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five 
narrow,  lpear-fhaped,  acute,  eredt,  deciduous 
leaves. 

2.  CoRpLLA  confifts  of  five  oblong,  obtufe, 
eredl  petals,  which  are  narroweft  at  the  bottom, 
and  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx. 

3-  Stamina  are  numerous,  capillary  fila¬ 
ments,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  fmall  an- 
therse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong,  furrowed 
germen,  a  fhort,  thick  ftyle,  and  a  bifid  ftigma. 

r  rJCARriUM  1S  an  oblong  capfule,  com- 
poled  of  five  valves,  and  containing  five  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  angular, 
and  fharp-pomted.  D 
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r  jP'HE  Ihort-lived  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

I.  Carolina  Spear-leaved  Tick-feed, 
American  Pinnated  Tick-feed. 

Aquadck  Tick-feed. 

Coronated  Tick- feed. 

Carolina  Spear-leaved  Tick- feed.  The  italic 
baceous,  firm,  and  erect.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-lhaped,  entire,  lfnooth,  and  placed  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  long,  naked,  ereift 
foOtftalks ;  they  are  large;  the  rays  are  yellow, 
and  deeply  cut  into  many  fegments  •,  they  make 
their  appearance  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

2.  American  Pinnated  Tick  feed.  The  flalks 


are  herbaceous,  (lender,  and  grow  to  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  being  com1- 
poled  of  about  two  or  three  pair  of  oblong,  fer¬ 
reted  folioles,  wb;ch  are  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  flalks ;  the  rays  are  large,  and  vary  in 
their  colour,  though  the  general  ground  is 
white  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguit,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

3 •  Aqu ancle  Tick-feed.  The  ftalks  are  herba¬ 
ceous,  and  grow  to  about  two  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-ihaped,  ferrated,  grow  oppofite 
to  each  other,  and  embrace  the  (talk  with  their 


•  bafe.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  July 
and  Auguft ;  they  are  finely  tadiated,  of  a  gol¬ 
den-yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  good 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

Coronated  ^'oror*ate<^  Tick-feed.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
Tick-feed  anc*  Compoled  of  two  pair  of  fmooth, 

deferibed.  ftreaked,  acute,  ferrated  fclioles,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  finely 
radiated  ;  they  crown  the  ftalks  in  July  and 
.Auguft*  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Culture  forts  are  all  raifed  by  lowing  the  feeds 

in  a  hotbed  in  the  lpring.  When  the  plants  come 
up  they  mint  have  plenty  of  air,  and  be  frequently 
refrelhcd  with  water ;  the  weeds  muft  be  drawn 


out  as  they  arife,  and  with  this  management  they 
may  ftand  until  about  the  middle  of  May.  Then 
on  a  mpift  day  (or,  for  want  of  that,  in  an  even¬ 
ing)  rfiey  lhould  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth 


to  each  root,  and  fet  In  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain.  Here  they  fhould  be  fhaded, 
and,  if  the  weather  makes  it  neceflfary,  watered 
every  day  until  they  have  taken  root.  In  July 
and  Auguft  they  will  flower,  and  for  the  molt 
part  perfed  their  feeds  in  the  autumn  ;  but  as  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
very  wet  and  cold  weather  fucceeds  a  propitious 
fummer,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  many  forts  of 
feeds,  advancing  towards/  maturity  at  that  feafon  ; 
in  fuch  cafes  it  will  be  neceflfary  to  cover  a  few 
plants  of  each  fort  with  hand-glafles,  to  proted 
them  from  external  injuries  of  thefe  kinds,  than 
there  may  be  a  greater  certainty  of  procuring 
good  feeds  for  a  fucceflion. 

Planes  of  thefe  kinds  will  fometimes  rife  from 
fcattered  feeds,  without  fowing  ;  and  fuch  plants 
will  often  flower  earlier,  and  be  more  certain  of 
producing  good  feeds,  than  thole  which  have 
been  raifed  With  the  molt  tender  management. 

1.  Carolina  Spear-leaved  Tick-feed  is  titled,  Titles. 

Coreopfis  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  ciliatis.  In  p  pi 
the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Coreopfis.  Van 

Royen  calls  it,  Coreopfis  foliis  integerrimis ;  Dil- 
lenius,  Bidens  fuccif<e  folio ,  radio  amplo  laciniato  \ 
and  Martin,  Bidens  Caroliniana ,  forum  radiis  la- 
tiff  mis  infigniter  dent  atis,  femme  alato  per  mat  writ  a- 
tem  convoluto.  It  inhabits  Carolina. 

2.  American  Pinnated  Tick-feed  is,  Coreopfis  o/lxoceutUWL , 
foliis  pinnatis  ferratis ,  forum  radio  diverfi-coiore . 

It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

3.  Aquatick  'l  ick-feed  is,  Coreopfis  foliis  lan - 
ceok.tis  ferratis  eppoftis  amplexicaitlibus.  Trium- 
fetti  calls  it,  Hepatorium  aquale ,  folio  non  divifo , 
fore  aureis  petalis  undique  radiato ;  Morifon,  Chry- 
fanihemum  aquaticum  bidens ,  folio  non  divifo ,  fore  5 
aureis  petalis  undique  radiato  ;  and  Barrelier,  Eu- 
pat'orium  cannabinum  chrysanthemum.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  by  the  fides  of  ditches  and  watery  places 
in  many  parts  of  Europe;  alfo  in  Penfylvania. 

4-.  Coronated  Tick* feed  is,  Coreopfis  foliis  pin -  C&vcm-odeL. 
natis  ferratis  lineatis  glabris.  Vaillant  calls  it, 

Cer  otocephalus  foliis  pentapteris  acutis, fore  radiato ; 
and  Piumier,  Bidens  pentaphylla.  fore  radiatQ.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 
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C  0  R  I  A  N  D  RU  M,  CORIANDER. 


THERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

i.  The  Common  Cultivated  Coriander. 

2.  The  Smaller  Tefticulated  Coriander. 

i.  Common  Cultivated  Coriander.  The  ftalk 
is  round,  (lender,  llriated,  branching,  and  grows 
to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  compofed 
of  many  parts  ;  the  fegments  of  the  lower  leaves 
are  broad,  crenated,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour  •, 
but  thofe  on  the  ltalks  are  narrow,  and  finely 
divided.  The  flowers  grow  in  umbels  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  ;  their  colour  is  white  •, 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Auguft. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  of  a  feetid  fmell ; 
whereas  the  feeds,  when  dry,  are  remarkable  for 
their  agreeable  flavour. 

2.  The  Smaller  I  efticulated  Coriander.  This 
plant  is  not  much  unlike  the  former,  only  that 
the  leaves  are  fmaller,  the  (talks  angular,  and  the 
fruit  is  double  and  large.  It  is  hardly  ever  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  neither  are  its  virtues  or  ufes 
in  medicine  yet  known. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated,  by  fowing 
the  leeds  in  the  autumn  or  fpring.  After  they 
have  once  flowered,  the  feeds  lcattering  will  af¬ 
ford  you  plants  enough  for  a  lucceflion  without 
further  trouble. 

The  firft  fort  is  often  cultivated  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  the  fake  of  the  feeds.  When  this  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  ground  Ihould  be  made  fine,  and  in 
March  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  thinly  with  an 
even  hand.  When  the  plants  are  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  high,  they  Ihould  be  thinned,  leaving 
the  ftrongefl:  about  fix  inches  diftance  from  each 
other.  I  he  ground  will  require  a  fecond  hoeing 
about  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after,  to  kill  the 
weeds  \  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  re¬ 
quire. 

Some  people  are  fond  of  this  plant,  when  young, 
as  a  fallad.  When  they  are  to  be  raifed  for  this  pur- 
poie,  the  feeds  ihould  be  fown  in  the  autumn  for  the 
firfl:  crop,  and  about  two  more  fowings  ihould  be 


made  at  the  interval  of  a  week  in  the  fpring. 
Further  repetition  of  fowing  need  not  be  had, 
for  in  the  fummer  they  foon  grow  ill-tailed,  and 
too  rank  for  ufe. 

The  green  leaves,  boiled  with  crums  of  bread, 
or  barley- meal,  or  beans,  are  laid  to  be  good 
againil  fwellings  and  inflammations,  and  are  power¬ 
ful  in  diflblving  wens  and  hard  lumps  in  the  flefli. 

The  feeds,  prepared  with  fugar,  promote  digel- 
tion,  good  hearing,  and  are  powerful  againil 
fquinancies,  gout,  &c. 

1 .  The  Common  Cultivated  Coriander  is  titled. 
Conundrum  frutiibus  globofis.  Caipar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Coriandrum  majus  :  and  John  Bauhine,  Conun¬ 
drum.  It  grows  naturally  by  the  road-fides  and 
tillage-fields  in  England,  and  alfoin  Italy. 

2.  The  Smaller  Tefticulated  Coriander  is,  Co¬ 
riandrum  fruBibus  didymis.  John  Bauhine  calls  it, 
Coriandrum  minus  odorum  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Co¬ 
nundrum  minus  tebliculatum  \  alio,  Coriandrum  fyl-. 
vefire  fcetidijfmum.  It  grows  naturally  in  moil  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 


Medicinal 
qualities 
of  it. 
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Coriandrum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  ciafs 
Bigynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

in  the 

1.  Calyx  The  general  umbel  is  compofed  L,nn®aa 
but  of  few  radii,  the  partial  of  many.  The  ge- 
neral  involucrum  is  fcarce  monophyllous.  The 
partial  is  compofed  of  three  narrow  leaves.  The 
perianthium  is  indented  in  five  parts. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  corolla  is  diflform 
and  radiated.  The  florets  confifi:  each  of  five 
heart-fhaped,  inflexed  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  capillary  filaments,  with 
roundiih  antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  con  fills  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  flower,  and  two  awl-flhaped,  diftant, 
permanent  ftyles,  the  length  of  the  lea  ft  petal, 
with  radiated  iligmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  fpherical,  anddivifible  into  two  parts. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  hemifphericai 
and  concave. 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called.  Maritime  Coris. 

The  ftalks  are  round,  fmooth,  firm,  purplilh, 
branching,  and  about  fix  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  oblong,  lpreading,  grow  al¬ 
ternately,  and  adorn  the  plant  in  great  plenty. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches  *,  they  are  fmall,  but  very  beautiful ; 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  leeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 

The  Purple-flowered  Coris. 

The  Red  Coris. 

The  Blue  Coris. 

The  White  Coris. 

All  thefe  varieties  will  often  fhew  themfelves 
from  one  kind  of  feeds. 

Coris  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  on  a 
hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  they  iiuift  have  plenty  of  air,  be  frequently 
watered,  and  about  the  middle  of  May,  on  a 
moifl:  day,  fhould  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each  root,  and  fet  in  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  They  muft  be 
fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken  root, 
and  afterwards  will  require  no  further  trouble, 
except  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds. 

Slips  taken  from  thefe  plants  will  grow  •,  thefe 
fhould  be  fet  in  pots  in  Auguft,  well  watered, 
and  placed  in  a  ihady  part  of  the  green-  houfe. 
When  they  have  taken  root,  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  open  air,  but  at  the  approach  of  hard 
weather  in  winter  they  fhould  be  taken  into  fhel- 
ter.  In  the  fpring,  when  all  danger  of  bad  wea¬ 
ther  is  over,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 


pots  with  the  mould  at  the  roots,  into  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  they  will 
flower  the  June  or  July  following,  but  fuch 
plants  are  rarely  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  raifed  from 
feeds  •,  and  as  they  ripen  well  in  our  gardens,  the 
beft  way  will  be  to  treat  them  as  Annuals, 
and  constantly  fow  the  feeds  every  year. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
{lands  Amply  with  the  name  Coris.  Calpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Coris  car ulea  maritima  ;  and  Cam- 
merarius,  Symphytum  peiraum.  It  groves  naturally 
in  fandy  foils  near  the  fea,  efpecially  in  moft  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

Coris  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia  j  and  the  charadlers  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophvllous,  ventricofe,  con- 
nivent  perianthium,  indented  in  five  parts,  and 
crowned  with  five  fpines. 

2.  Corolla  is  an  irregular  petal.  The  tube 
is  cylindrical,  and  the  length  of  the  calyx.  The 
limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into  five  oblong,  emar- 
ginated,  obtufe  fegments,  of  which  the  two  lower 
ones  are  the  fhorteft,  and  more  diftant. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  fetaceous,  declinated 
filaments  the  length  of  the  corolla,  having  Ample 
antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  filiforme,  declining  ftyle  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mina,  and  a  thickifh  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular,  unilocular  cap- 
fule,  compofed  of  five  valves,  and  fituated  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  oval,  and 
fmall. 
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THERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

1.  Ely  (Top-leaved  Corifpermum. 

2.  Reed -leaved  Corifpermum. 

1.  Hyflfop-leaved  Corifpermum.  This  hath  a 
tender,  herbaceous  ftalk,  garnilhed  with  oval, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite  to  each  other. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  ap- 
Vol.  II. 
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pear  in  May  aud  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

2.  Reed-leaved  Corifpermum.  The  ftalks  are  very  and 
delicate,  tender,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  Reed- 
long,  narrow,  and  pointed  like  thofe  of  the  Reed,  leaved 
The  flowers  come  out  in  rough  fpikes  from  the  c°dfper- 
ends  of  the  branches ;  they  appear  in  May  and 
June,  and  fometimes  great  part  of  the  fummer, 
and  ripen  their  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  firft  fort  fhould  be  fown  in  Culture, 
D  d  the 
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I  a'Unnin.  Don  after  they  are  ripe;  and  after 
they  come  up  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except 
thinning  them  to  proper  difiances,  and  keeping 
t  iem  dean  from  weeds.  The  plants  will  afterwards 
outer  their  feeds,  -which  will  grow,  and  regularly 
cep  up  the  fuccefiion  without  further  trouble. 

Toeiecond  fort  Lves  always  in  water;  fo  that 
when  a  pond  or  lake  happens  in  a  large  garden, 
t  ie  feeds  being  thrown  into  it,  loon  after  they  are 
rjp^,  they  will  grow,  and  the  plants  will  rear  their 
leads  and  (hew  their  flowers  above  the  water. 

'  titles.  j.  I  he  firft  tort  is  titled,  Corifpermum  fioribus 
Mf^J^tera^>us'  In  tjle  H°rt  us  Cliff  or  f.  it  is  termed, 
v  Corifpermum  fioribus  alternis.  Juflieu  calls  it, 
•  Corifpermum  hyffopifoUurn .  It  grows  naturally  in 
i  artary,  and  the  South  of  France. 

Cfx^c^ViCfSu/t^. .  2.  I  he  fecond  fort  is  tided,  Corifpermum  fpicis 


1. 

2. 


fquarrofis ,  Buxbaum  calls  it,  Rhagrcfits  fcliis 
arundinaceis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Tartary. 

Corifpermum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monandria 
Digynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

Calyx.  There  is  none.  Lmnsan 

Corolla  con  fids  of  two  comprefled,  in- 
curved,  (harp-pointed,  equal  petals,  placed  op-  ra(aers! 
polite  to  each  other. 

3.  Stamina  are  one  (lender  filament  (liorter 
than  the  petals,  and  a  Ample  anthera. 

4.  Pistjllum  confifts  of  an  acute,  comprefled 
germen,  and  two  capillary  ftyles  with  acute 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

b.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  oval,  com- 
prefied,  and  gibbous  on  one  fide. 
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THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Cretan  Coronilla. 

2.  Annual  Spanifti  Coronilla, ,  or  Hatchet  Vetch. 
1.  Cretan  Coronilla.  The  (talk  is  herbaceous, 
and  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  com- 
pofed  of  about  fix  pair  of  folioles,  ranged  along 
the  midrib,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
ftalks  on  fhortifh  footftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  purplifh  colour;  they  appear  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  long,  taper,  articulated  pods, 
growing  ereefi,  and  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  the 
autumn. 

2.  Annual  Spanifii  Coronilla.  This  is  ufually 
called  Hatchet  Vetch,  and  is  the  Securidaca  of 
old  botanifts.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  branch¬ 
ing,  trailing,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  deep-green  colour,  fmooth, 
and  each  is  compofed  of  (even  or  eight  pair  of 
oval,  obtufe  folioles,  which  are  terminated  by 
an  odd  one.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  long  footftalks,  which 
grow  oppoflte  to  each  other.  Each  of  the  foot- 


flalks  fupports  a  clufter  of  yellow  flowers ;  the 
time  of  their  appearance  is  July,  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  long,  falcated  pods,  containing  ripe 
feeds,  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  piants  are  all  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  the  lpring,  in  a  bed  of  common 
niould  made  fine.  When  they  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  thinned  to  proper  diftances ;  and  this, 
except  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  wa¬ 
tering  m  dry  weather,  is  all  the  trouble  they  will 
require. 


Culture. 


1.  Cretan  Coronilla  is  titled,  Coronilla  herba-  Title* 
cea  leguminibus  quinis  ereblis  teretibus  articulatis ,  ^  / 
foliohs  undents.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Coronilla 
Cretica  herbacea ,  flore  parvo  purpurafeente.  It  is  a 
native  of  Crete.  ' 


2..  Spanifii  Coronilla,  or  Hatchet  Vetch  is, 
Coronilla  herbacea, ,  leguminibus  falcato-gladiatis>C7\ . 
foliolis  plurimis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Securi¬ 
daca  lutea  major 
primum. 
corn. 


and  Dodonasus,  Hedyfarum 
It  grows  naturally  in  Spain  among  the 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  yet 
known,  called  Corrigiola. 

i  The  (talk  is  round,  (lender,  and  fix  or  eight 

defcnbed*  lnc^cs  Lng.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  narrow, 

’  pointed,  and  of  a  blueifh-green  colour.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  cluflers  from  the  tops  of  the 
flalks  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the 
fpring  following,  in  fome  light,  fandy  part  of 
the  garden ;  after  the  plants  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
they  are  too  dole,  and  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

It  being  the  only  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  is 
termed  fimply,  Corrigiola.  Van  Royen  calls 
Corrigiola  caule  fafciculis  florum  terminato  and 


Culture. 


Title?. 


Cafpar  Bauhine,  Polygonum  lytoreum  minus ,  fiofcu- 
lis  fpadiceo-albicantibus.  It  grows  naturally  on 
the  fandy  fea-fhores  of  Gaul  and  Germany. 

Corrigiola  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  Cjafs 
Prigynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five  i"  the 

oval,  concave,  patent,  permanent  leaves,  about  Jd"nacan 
the  fize  of  the  corolla.  The^cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  five  oval,  patent  leaves,  fcarcely  rafters, 
larger  than  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  fmall,  awl-fhaped  fila¬ 
ments,  with  fimple  anthene. 

4.  Pistjllum  confilts  of  an  oval,  three-cor¬ 
nered  germen,  having  no  ftyle,  but  three  obtufe 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  doles,  and  ferves  for  a  pericarpium. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  triquetrous, 
and  oval. 


CHAP. 


CIX. 


C  0  T  U  L  A,  M  A  Y-W  bed. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Chamo¬ 
mile- 
leaved, 


f  |  5 HE  following  Annuals  of  this  genus  claim 
JL  a  place  in  every  good  collection  of  plants  : 

Species.  i.  Chamomile-leaved  May- weed. 

2.  Small  ^Ethiopian  May-weed. 

'»  3.  African  Turbinated  May-weed. 

4.  Spanifh  Golden  May- weed. 

1.  Chamomile-leaved  May-weed.  The  flalks 
are  tender,  branching,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green 
colour,  and  beautifully  divided  into  many  feg- 
ments,  in  the  manner  of  thofe  of  Chamomile. 
The  flowers  grow  fingly  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  but  they  are  deflitute  of  thofe  great  orna¬ 
ments  to  (lowers  of  this  clafs,  the  rays  5  their  heads 
however,  rife  high  in  the  middle,  and  they  have 
Angularity  to  attract  notice  ;  they  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

g  n  2.  Small  ^Ethiopian  May- weed.  The  flalks 
Xhio-  flendcr>  trailing,  and  about  fix  inches  long, 
plan.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  pinnatifid, 
and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  branches 
on  fhort  footflalks  *,  they  are  of  a  fulphur  colour, 
and,  like  the  former,  are  deflitute  of  rays ;  they 
come  out  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September. 


3.  African  Turbinated  May-weed.  The  flalks 
divide  into  many  branches,  and  fpread  themfelves 
on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  di¬ 
vided  into  many  fegments,  and  covered  all  over 
with  a  cottony  down.  The  flowers  grow  fingly 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  on  long  footflalks  ; 
they  have  rays  of  a  white  colour,  and  their  center 
or  middle  is  yellow ;  they  make  their  appearance 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

4-  Spanifh  Golden  May-weed.  The  flalks  are 
herbaceous,  branching,  and  fpread  themfelves  on 
the  ground  ;  they  are  divided  into  many  parts,  in 
the  manner  of  Chamomile.  The  flowers  have 
no  rays,  but  the  middle  rife.s  high,  and  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  colour ;  they  make  their  appearance 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  feeds  of  the  lafl  two  forts  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  flight  hotbed  in  the  ipring.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May,  on  a  moift  day,  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots,  and  fet  in 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  flower.  If 
the  weather  fhould  prove  warm  foon  after  their 
being  tranfplanted,  they  fhould  be  fhaded  at  firfl, 
and  watered  every  other  evening  ;  and  this,  ex¬ 
cept  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  is  all  the 
trouble  they  will  require. 


African 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


Culture 
cf  the  fir  \ 
two  Tons. 


Titles. 


The  fee  Is  of  the  firft  two  forts  may  be  iown 
in  the  open  ground,  in  the  autumn  or  Ipring.  It 
you  chufe  to  have  them  flower  early  in  the  lum- 
mer,  low  the  feeds  in  the  autumn  ;  but  if  the 
work  be  deferred  until  late  in  the  Ipring,  they 
will  flower  early  enough  in  the  fummer  tor  the 
feeds  to  be  perfected  in  the  autumn.  1  he  plants 
having  once  flowered  in  a  garden,  fcatter  their 
feeds  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  which  will  come 
up  in  improper  places,  and  produce  you  more 
plants  for  a  fucceflion  than  you  would  chufe. 

1.  Chamomile  leaved  May-weed  is  titled,  Co- 
tu^a  f°^s  pinnato-multifidis  dilatatis ,  ccrollis  radio 
deftitutis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Ananthocydus  chama- 
meli  folio  \  and  Plukenet,  Cbryfanthemum  exoticum 
perpujillum ,  foliis  coronopi.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain  and  Helena. 

CfiicrKepi-  2-  Small  ^Ethiopian  May-weed  is,  Cotula  foliis 
-  frriiA  iancColat'o  -  linearibus  amplexicaulibus  pinndiifidis. 

Dillenius  calls  it,  Anantbocyclus  coronopi  folio  5  •, 
Breynius,  Cbryfanthemum  exoticum  minus ,  capite 
apbyllo  y  chamamdi  nudi  facie ;  and  Herman,  Bei¬ 
lis  annua ,  capite  apbyllo  luteo  coronopi  folio ,  cauli- 

_  bus  procumbentibus.  It  is  a  native  ot  ^Ethiopia. 

tfudiHLsaXcL..  3>  African  Turbinated  May-weed  is,  Cotula 
receptaculis  fubtus  inflatis  turbinatis.  Breynius 
calls  it,  Cham  tmelum  JEthiopicum  lanuginofum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

4.  Spanifh  Golden  May-weed  is,  Cotula  foliis 
pinnato-fetaceis  multifidis ,  corcllis  radio  deftitutis. 
Loefling  calls  it,  Cotula  foliis  pinnatim  fetaceis , 
caulibus  procumbentibus  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cham£- 
melum  luteum ,  capite  apbyllo  *,  John  Bauhine,  Cha- 
mamelum  aureuni  peregrinum ,  capite  fine  foliis  ;  and 
Lobel,  Anthemis  cbryfanthemum  herbariorum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  molt  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe. 


Cotula  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia  Poly-  ^ 
gamia  Superflua  ;  and  the  chataders  are,  the  Lin. 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  calyx  is  divided 

into  many  oval  parts,  of  which  the  lower  ones  a  raders> 
rather  the  largeft. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  convex, 
and  about  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx.  1  he 
hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  difk  are  numerous, 
and  each  of  them  is  tubular,  ahd  cut  at  the  top 
into  four  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  outer  one 
is  the  largeft.  The  female  half  florets  form  the 
rays. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  four 
very  fmall  filaments,  having  a  tubular  anthera  the 
length  of  the  corollulae. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  an  oval  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle,  and  two 
obtufe  ftigmas. 

The  piftillum  in  the  female  florets  confifts  of  a 
large,  oval,  com  prefled  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle 
the  length  of  that  of  the  hermaphrodites,  and  two 
Ample  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  feeds 
are  lodged  in  the  permanent  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  of  the  hermaphrodites 
are  Angle,  fmall,  oval,  trigonal,  and  have  no 
down. 

The  feeds  of  the  female  florets  are  larger,  An¬ 
gle,  heart-fhaped,  furrounded  by  an  obtufe  bor¬ 
der,  plane  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the  other,  and 
attended  with  no  down. 

The  receptacle  is  naked  and  plane. 


CHAP. 


CX. 


COTYLEDON,  NAVEL-WORT,  KIDNEY- 
WORT,  or  WALL  PENNY-WORT. 


Species. 

Defcrip- 
t;onof  tire 
Siberian 


and 

Spanifti 

Cotyle¬ 

don. 


OF  this  genus  there  are  two  Biennials,  called, 
1.  Siberian  Cotyledon. 

2.  Spanifh  Cotyledon. 

1.  Siberian  Cotyledon.  The  root  is  fibrous. 
The  ftalks  are  upright,  fucculent,  unbranching, 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
oblong,  indented,  thick,  juicy,  and  grow  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a 
reddifh-purple  colour,  come  out  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

2.  Spanifli  Cotyledon.  The  root  is  fibrous.  The 
ftalk  is  upright,  taper,  unbranching,  and  about 
five  or  fix  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
taper,  fpotted,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  in  bunches ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour,  having  fome 


ftripes  of  purple ;  they  come  out  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  lpecies  with  yellow  Varietie*. 
flowers,  and  another  with  a  fine  red  colour,  beau¬ 
tifully  tipped  with  purple. 

The  feeds  of  the  firft  fort  fhould  be  fown,  foon  Culture, 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls, 
buildings,  grottos,  ruins,  &c.  in  which  places 
they  will  grow,  and  be  very  ornamental. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fhould  be  fown  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  that  they  may 
be  under  fhelter  in  winter  ;  the  fummer  following 
they  will  flower,  and  produce  feeds  for  a  fuccef- 
fion. 

1.  Siberian  Cotyledon  is  titled,  Cotyledon  foliis  Titles. 
evalibus  crenatis ,  caule  fpicato.  In  the  Hortus  r 
Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Cotyledon  foliis  radicalibus  ere - 

natis , 


ANNUAL 


FLOWERS. 


natis  caulinis  fubuhtis.  Dillenius  calis  it,  Cotyledon 
Cretica ,  folio  oblongo  fimbriato .  It  grows  naturally 
in  Crete  and  Siberia. 

JW*-  2.  Spanifh  Cotyledon  is.  Cotyledon  foliis  oblongis 
--tula,  fabtsretibus,  floribus  fafciculatis.  Tournefort  calls 


it.  Cotyledon  maritima,  fedi folio,  for e  cameo,  fibrofi 
radices  and  Shaw,  Cotyledon  paluftris,  fedi  folio , 
floribus  rubris  longioribus ;  alfo,  Floribus  luteis  bre- 
vioribus.  Ic  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Africa, 
and  the  Eaft. 


CHAP.  CXI. 


C  R  A  M  B  E,  SEA  C  O  L  E  W  O  R  T, 


THERE  is  one  Annual  of  this  genus,  called, 
Spanifh  Sea  Colewort. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  round,  robuft,  rough,  firm, 
defcn bed.  branching,  and  grows  to  be  four  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  rough,  heart- fhaped,  roundifh,  in- 
.  dented,  and  grow  on  long  footftalks.  ,The  flowers 
are  fmall,  and  grow  on  loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches ;  their  colour  is  white  ;  they 
come  out  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in 
the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  the 
weakeft  fnould  be  drawn  out,  leaving  the  others 


at  two  feet  diftance  from  each  other.  Here  they 
may  (land  without  further  trouble  than  weeding, 
until  they  have  flowered  and  perfected  their  feeds, 
which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  grow  and  pro¬ 
duce  plants  enough  for  a  fucceffion,  Thefe  plants 
bear  removing  well ;  fo  that  when  the  thinning 
in  the  feed-bed  is  made,  the  drawn-out  plants 
may  be  given  away,  or  occupy  fome  other  part 
of  the  garden. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Crambe  foliis  cauleque  Titles. 


fcabris.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  art.  it  is  termed,  Crambe 
foliis  fubcordatis  crenatis  fcabris .  Cornutus  calls  " 
it,  Rapidrum  maximum  rotundifolium  monofpermum * 


It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 


c  H  a  p.  cxn. 

'  /  ‘  ‘ .  i  . 

CRANIO  L  A  R  I  A. 


rpnis  genus  at  prefent  confifts  of  two  fpecies, 
J§  one  of  which  is  an  Annual,  called,  Annual 
Craniolaria. 

The  ftalk  is  vifeous,  fends  out  vifcous  hairy 
The  plant  branches  by  pairs  oppofite,  and  grows  to  about 
defen  ed.  fwo  fect  high.  The  leaves  are  heart- fh aped,  an¬ 
gular,  lobed  in  the  manner  of  the  Maple,  pointed, 
clammy  to  the  touch,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
ether  on  very  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  on 
fhort  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  have 
extremely  long  tubes,  and  large  inflated  cups  •, 
they  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
Method  on  a  hotbed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
of  propa-  come  Up^  tpe  greateft  care  muff  be  to  let  them 
SaUon*’  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak,  and  yet  not  lo  much  as  to 
deftroy  them  ;  of  which  there  will  be  great 
danger,  they  being  very  tender  in  that  early  (late. 
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When  they  are  about  four  inches  high,  they 
muft  be  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with 
very  rich,  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  They  muft  be  watered 
and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root;  after 
that  they  muft  have  more  air,  but  muft  not  yet 
be  fet  abroad  ;  therefore  they  muft  conltantly 
remain  in  the  bed,  raifing  the  glaffes  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  height,  affording  them  free  air  on  all 
favourable  occafions,  granting  them  conftant  fup- 
plies  of  water,  as  you  find  it  neceffary,  and  they 
will  then  flower  ftrong,  and  perfect  their  feeds  ; 
the  maturity  of  which  is  known  by  their  falling 
off,  and  the  dividing  of  the  coriaceous  covers  for 
their  difeharge. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Craniolaria  foliis  cordotis  ^;t'es 
angulatis  lobatis.  Houftoun  calls  it,  Martynia  a 
annua ,  villofa  &  vifeofa  aceris  folio,  fere  albc ,  tubo 
longijfnno.  It  grows  naturally  in  New  Spain.  cUft 

Craniolaria  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  order 
Angiofpermia  \  and  the  characters  are,  in  the 

h  e  Calyx  Salem. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


J  h°  cha¬ 
racters. 


.  *•  Calyx  is  double.  The  lower  perianthium 
is  compofed  of  four  narrow,  floor  t,  patulous, 
permanent  leaves.  The  upper  perianthium  is 

hirge,  oval,  inflated,  and  cut  longitudinally  on 
one  Tide.  7 

.  2-  Corolla  is  one  unequal  petal.  The  tube 
is  extremely  long  and  narrow.  The  limb  is  plane 
ana  bilabiated.  i  he  upper  lip  is  roundifh  and 
entue.  The  lower  lip  is  cut  into  three  roundifh 
iegments,  the  middle  one  being  the  broadeft. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  the  length  of 


the  tube  of  the  corolla,  of  which  twb  are  3 
little  fhorter  than  the  others,  having  Ample  an¬ 
ther®. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  a 
thickifh,  obtufe  fligma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  coriaceous,  oval,  acute  at 
both  ends,  and  formed  of  two  valves, 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  a  ligneous,  deprefied 
nut,  pointed  at  both  ends,  marked  on  both  Tides 
with  three  furrows,  and  opening  in  two  parts. 


CHAP. 
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CRASSULA ,  LESSER  ORPINE,  or  LIVE 

EVER. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
SubulateS 


Centau¬ 

roide, 
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Culture. 


OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  Subulated  Crajfula. 

2.  Centauroide  Crajfula. 

3.  Dichotomous  Crajfula. 

1.  Subulated  Crajfula.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
heibaceous,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  taper,  and  Ipreading. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

2.  Centauroide  Crajfula.  The  flalk  is  herba¬ 
ceous,  round,  and  divides  by  pairs  at  the  top. 
The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  and  fit  dole  to  the 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plant  on  footftalks,  each  of  which 
fupports  one  flower  only ;  they  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Dichotomous  Crajfula.  The  ftalk  is  herba¬ 
ceous,  dichotomous,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  and  fpear-lhaped. 
The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  on  footftalks, 
like  the  former;  they  are  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  forts  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  mult  have  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak,  but 
they  mult  be  very  fparingly  watered.  When  all 
danger  from  froft  is  over,  they  mull  be  taken 
up,  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and 
let  in  fome  warm  part  of  the  garden ;  in  the 
fu  miner  they  will  flower,  and,  if  the  feafon  proves 
favourable,  perfect  their  feeds. 


1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Crajfula  caule  her * 
baceo ,  foliis  fubulatis  teretibus patentibus.  Herman 
calls  it,  Sedum  Africanum  umbeliatum  album.  It 
grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Crajfula  caule hcrbaceo 
dichotomo, foliis  cordatis  fejflibus ,  pedunculis  unifloris. 
Herman  calls  it,  Sedoides  Africana  annua  centau- 
roides.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

3*  The  third  Ipecies  is,  Crajfula  caule  herbaceo 
dichotomo ,  foliis  ovato-lanceclatis ,  pedunculis  unifle- 
ris.  Herman  calls  it,  Sedum  Africanum  annuum , 
centaurii  minons  folio ^  flare  aureo .  It  o-rows  natu¬ 
rally  in  /Ethiopia. 

Crajfula  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria 
Pentagynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  tubular  perianthium,  compofed 
of  five  fpear-lhaped,  concave,  ereCl,  acute,  perma¬ 
nent  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  petals.  The  ungues  are 
long,  narrow,  ftraight,  connivent,  and  connected 
at  the  bale.  The  brafteae  of  the  limb  are  oval 
Ipreading,  and  reflexed. 

I  here  are  five  neCtariums,  each  being  a  fmall 
emarginated  fquamula,  annexed  to  the  outfide  of 
the  bale  of  the  germen. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-lhaped  filaments  the 
length  of  the  tube,  and  inferred  in  the  unoues 
ox  the  petals,  having  Ample  anther®.  0 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  five  oblong,  acumi- 

nated  germens,  with  aw]-fhaped  ftvles  the  length 
of  the  ftamma,  and  obtufe  ftigmas.  c 

5.  Pericarpium  confifts  of  five  oblong,  acu¬ 

minated,  ftraight,  comprelfed  capfules,  opening 
lengthways  on  the  inner  fide.  *  0 

6.  Semina.  I  he  feeds  are  many,  and  fmall. 
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C  H  A  P.  CXIV; 

C  RE  P  I  S,  BASTARD  HAWKWEED: 

•  # 


THERE  are  two  very  well-known  Annuals 
of  this  genus,  one  with  red  flowers,  and 
the  other  with  yellow ;  of  the  red  there  is  only 
one  fpecies,  of  the  yellow  feveral  •,  but  thofe  with 
the  brighteft  colours  and  dark  bottoms  are  the 
beft.  Thele  alfo  admit  of  many  varieties  •,  fo 
that  they  are  a  great  ornament  to  our  gardens 
late  in  the  autumn,  as  they  are  not  of  fo  tender  a 
contexture  as  to  fink  under  the  firfl  approaches  of 
cold  weather ;  for  I  have  feen  very  pretty  flowers 
gathered  from  thefe  plants,  when  the  winter  has 
been  mild  and  open,  in  December,  which  has 
been  efteemed  a  great  novelty,  as  well  as  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  flower-pots  in  our  rooms  at  that 
feafon.  Befldes  thefe  there  are  other  forts,  that 
are  very  pretty  ;  fo  that  under  this  head  I  fhall 
arrange. 

Species.  1.  White  Baftard  Hawkweed. 

2.  Red  Baftard  Hawkweed. 

3.  Yellow  and  Purple  Baftard  Hawkweed. 

4.  Common  Succory- leaved  Baftard  Hawk¬ 
weed. 

5.  Italian  Small  Yellow  Hawkweed. 

6.  Pyramidical  Cupp’d  Hawkweed. 

7.  Stinking  Hawkweed. 

8.  Hier actum  Maximum ,  Greateft  Hawkweed, 
or  Rough  Succory  Hawkweed. 

9.  Smooth  Succory  Hawkweed. 


1.  White  Baftard  Hawkweed  is  an  Annual 

tWjnof the  a^out  a  f°ot  an^  a  high.  The  leaves  are  of 
•white  an  oblong  figure,  fharp-pointed,  rough,  hairy, 
Baftard,  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  lower  leaves  is  flightly  indented;  but 
the  leaves  which  grow  higher  on  the  ftalks  are 
indented  on  the  lower  part,  whilft  the  upper 
is  entire.  The  ftalk  is  erefl,  firm,  and  di¬ 
vides  into  a  few  branches,  which  are  terminated 
by  the  flowers  ;  their  colour  is  white  •,  they  will 
be  in  blow  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au- 
guft. 


Red 
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2.  Red  Baftard  Hawkweed.  This  plant  is 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  and  finuated  in  the  manner  of  Dan¬ 
delion.  The  fiower-ftalk  divides  into  many 
branches,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oblong,  runci- 
nated  leaves,  which  embrace  the  ftalk  with 
their  bafe.  Each  of  them  is  terminated  by  one 
compound  flower;  it  is  large,  of  an  agreeable 
red  colour,  and  looks  very-beautiful  ;  it  will  be 
in  blow  in  June,*  July,  and  Auguft,  and  afford 
plenty  of  feeds  for  a  fucceflion. 

3.  Yellow  and  Purple  Baftard  Hawkweed.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  their  edges  are  indent¬ 
ed.  The  ftalk  is  branching,  and  will  grow  to  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  height ;  it  is  garnifhed 
with  fmall  leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends ;  they 
are  compound  ;  the  flofcules  are  difpofed  in  a  re¬ 
gular  manner ;  the  outer  ones  are  of  a  bright- 
yellow  colour,  but  thofe  in  the,  center  of  a  black- 
purple  ;  they  will  be,  in  blow  in  June  and  July, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  September. 


Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  or  three  varieties  Varie  tie* 
with  refpecl-  to  the  colouiing  of  the  flowers. 

4.  Common  Succory-leaved  Baftard  Hawk-  Common 
weed.  This  rifes  with  a  flehder,  angular,  branch- 

ing  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot.  1  he  Ba^.grci 
radical  leaves  are  lyre-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  in-  Hawk- 
dented  like  thofe  of  Endive;  thofe  on  the  ftalks  weed 
are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  and  embrace  the  ftalks  defcribed. 
with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  or  rather  they 
grow  fingly  on  lobg,  naked,  round  footftaiks  ; 
their  colour  is  yellow,  with  purple  in  the  center  • 
they  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen  theft 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  or  three  varieties  Varieties 
reflecting  the  colouring. 

5.  Italian  Small  Yellow  Hawkweed.  This  JfaI,ari 
plant  will  grow  with  an  eredt,  branching  ftalk, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  radical  leaves 

are  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  obtufe,  their  edges 
largely  indented,  and  of  an  elegant-green  colour  ; 
thole  on  the  ftalks  are  fpear-fhaped,  lmall,  acute, 
entire,  and  half  furround  the  ftalk  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

6.  Pyramidical  Cupp’d  Hawkweed.  This  hath  Pyramidi- 
a  channelled,  branching  ftalk,  which  will  grow  cal 

to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  * 

fagittated,  hairy,  and  their  edges  are  indented. 

The  footftaiks  of  the  flowers  are  long,  and  fmall 
upwards.  The  flowers  are  fmall ;  they  will  be 
in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

7.  Stinking  Hawkweed.  This  plant  will  grow  Staking, 
to  about  a  foot  high.  The  radical  leaves  are 

long,  narrow,  and  jagged  or  indented  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  winged 
leaf.  The  ftalks  are  three  or  four  in  number  from 
the  fame  root,  and  each  divides  into  two  or  three 
fmaller  branches;  the  lower  parts  are  garnifhed 
with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  with  the  radical 
ones  ;  the  fmaller  and  upper  parts  are  naked  ; 
each  ftalk  is  crowned  by  a  Angle  flower  ;  it  is  of" 
a  gold-copper  colour,  and  very  beautiful  ;  it 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

This  is  a  Biennial  plane,  and  has  the  (cent  of 
Bitter  Almonds. 

8.  Hieracium  Maximum ,  Greateft  Hawkweed,  Greateft 
or  Rough  Succory  Hawkweed.  This  is  a  tall- 
growing  plant.  The  ftalk  is,  rough,  angular, 
upright,  branching,  and  will  grow  to  about  four 

or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  lyre-fhaped, 
rough,  and  indented  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  pinnatifid  leaf.  The  ftalk  is  garnilhed  with 
leaves  of  the  like  fhape  with  the  radical  ones, 
though  fmaller.  A  (ingle  flower  terminates  each 
ftalk  ;  it  is  entirely  yellow;  it  will  be  in  blow  in 
June  and  July,  and  produce  good  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  an,j 

This  alfo  is  a  Biennial  plant.  Sin  oth 

9.  Smooth  Succory  Hawkweed.  The  ftalks  SulC<’r>' 
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are  flend-r,  imooih,  and  divide  into  a  few 
b  anche«,  which  grow  ere<5L\  The  leaves  are  long, 
ipeav  fhaprd,  runcmated,  Imoo'h,  and  grow  fingly 
at  die  joints  w.th  a  iong  root  Pi. .ilk.  The  dowers 
cone  our  from  the  ends  and  fldes  ot  the  branches 
on  their  own  l'eparace  footftalks  ;  they  are  fmall, 
and.  or  a  yellow  colour ;  they  appear  in  June  and 

July,  and  the  leeds  .ripen  loon  after  the  Bowers 
are  fallen. 

Cujture  j  h-  feventh  and  eighth  forts  are  beft  propa¬ 
gated  by  lowing  the  feeds,  in  April,  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  the  feventh  ft r ikes 
with  a  thick  kind  of  tap  root  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  the  other  feldom  grows  lb  tall  after  removing. 
I  hey  will  then  require  no  other  trouble  than 
thinning  them,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds  ;  and  the  fummer  following  they  will  flower 
in  June,  and  produce  plenty  of  feeds  for  a  fuc- 
ceftion. 

i  he  beft  time  for  fowing  all  the  other  forts  is 
tue  autumn,  loon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  and 
they  will  flower  in  June  or  Julv  following.  But 
in  order  to  have  them  late,  let  a  crop  be  iown  in 
April,  and  theie  will  flower  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  many  of  them  will  cont.nue  flowering 
until  the  troll  deftroys  them. 

Almoft  any  foil  or  fituation  will  do  for  them, 
though  they  thrive  beft  in  a  good,  light,  garden 
hiould  •,  and  in  Inch  they  will  Icatter  their  feeds, 
which  will  come  up,  and  continue  the  fucceftion 
without  any  other  trouble  than  thinning  them  to 
proper  diftances. 

T- j  s  *■  White  Baftard  Hawk  weed  is  titled,  Crepis 
ad  .  *  foliis  amplexicaulibus  oblcngis  acuminatis  :  mfericri- 

JHpiAicL.bus  fuperne,  fummis  infer ne  demiculatis.  Vaillant 
calls  it,  Hieracioides  annua ,  endivia  folio ,  capite 
magno  ;  Tournefort,  Hieracium  Alpinum ,  fcorzo- 
ner ce  folio  ;  and  Gmelin,  Lcontcdcn  calyce  toto 
ere  bio :  injeriore  fquamis  ficcis  folds  amplexicaulibus. 

«  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  of  Italy. 

JiuAnrCL,  2.  Red  Baftard  Hawkweed  is,  Crepis  foliis  am¬ 
plexicaulibus  lyrato-runcinatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff. 
it  is  termed,  Hieracilim  foliis  caulinis  finuatis ,  ca¬ 
lycibus  ante florefeentiam  nutantibus.  Columna  calls 
it,  Hieracium  Apulum ,  flere  fuave  rubente  ;  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Hieracium  intybaceum ,  flortbus  ex 
purpura  rubentibiis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Apulia. 

3-  ^e^0w  anc^  Purple  Baftard  Hawkweed  is, 

-  1-cl  Crepis  involucris  calyce  longioribus :  fquamis  fetaceis 
fparfis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Hieracium  pro¬ 
lifer  urn  f cleat um ;  and  Columna,  Hieracium  calyce 
larbato .  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and 

O  France. 

ittfea-  4.  Common  Succory -leaved  Baftard  PJawk- 
z-lyZbiA.  weed  is,  Crepis  foliis  radicalibus  runcinatis ,  caulinis 
hajlatis ,  calycibus  fubtomentofis.  Vaillant  calls  it, 


Hieracioides  vulgaris  annua,  ci chord  folio,  flere  luteo 
fubtus  purpurafeente  *,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  b H  radium 
majus  ere  slum  angufli folium,  caule  Lzvi  •>  and  i  a- 
bernaemontanus,  limply,  Hieracium.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  France.  #  ,  /> 

5.  Italian  Small  Yellow  Hawkweed  i%  Crepis  y  . 

foliis  runcinatis,  glabris  amplexicaulibus,  calycibus 
fubtomentofis.  In  the  former  edition  or  the  Species 

Plant  arum  it  is  termed,  Lapfand  capt  Paris.  Cai- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Hieracium  minus  glabram ,  fo¬ 
lds  eleganttr  virentibus •,  Tournefort,  Hieracium 
dentis  leonis  folio  hirfutum ,  fiore  luteo  ext  us  purpura¬ 
feente.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  Q  f)  P 

6.  Pyramidical  Cupp’d  Hawkweed  is,  (/rep:s  old_^frrcn  1 
foliis  fagittatis  dentatis,  caule  paniculate ,  calycibus 
pyramidatis  glabris.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Chondrilla 

hieracii  folio,  annua  \  John  Bauhine,  hieracium 
pulchrum  *,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Heradum  montanum 
hirfutum  minus  Vaillant,  Hieracioides  amnia  glu - 
tinefa,  floribus  parvis  Columna,  Hieracium  rnon- 
tanum  alterum  leptomacrocaulon  •,  and  Morifon, 

Hieracium  annuum  montanum ,  caule  canaliculate. 

It  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy.  ~  ^ 

7.  Stinking  Hawkweed  is,  Crepis  fcl  is  ranch 
nato-pinnatis  hirtis,  petiohs  dentatis.  Morifon  calls 
it,  Hieracium  luteum ,  ci chord  fylvcflris  folio  amyg- 
dalas  amaras  dens  :  Ray,  Hieracium  caftorii  adore 
Monfpelienfium  Tournefort,  Hieracium  or  tent  ale 
altifjimum ,  folio  cichorii  fylveftris,  odore,  caftorii , 
fore  magw ;  Morifon,  Jacobaa  fylvatica  tomentofts , 
cichorii  fylveftris  folio  \  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Seniiio 
hirfutus  and  Dodonsus,  Erigeron  tertium.  It 
grows  naturally  in  France  and  Auftria. 

8.  Hieracium  Maximum ,  Rough  Succory  Hawk- 
weed,  or  Greateft  Hawkweed  is,  Crepis  folds 
runcinato-pinnatijidis  fcabris  :  bafi  fuperne  dentatis , 
calycibus  muricatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Hie¬ 
racium  maximum ;  chondrilLe  folio ,  afperum  John 
Bauhine,  Hieracium  erucce  folio ,  hirfutum  Vail¬ 
lant,  Hieracioides  altiffma  annua ,  chondrilLe  folio , 
fiore  utrinque  luteo  *,  Haller ,  Hieracioides  foliis  variis 
fubafperis ,  caule  altijfimo  foliofo  unifloro.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  meadows  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

9.  Smooth  Succory  Hawkweed  is,  Crepis  foliis 
lanceolato-runcmatis  feffihbus  Irevibus  :  inferioribus  a^'ruwu. 
dentatis ,  caule  glabro.  In  the  Flora  Lapp,  it  is 
termed,  Hieracium  foliis  radicalibus  pinnato- denta¬ 
tis,  caulinis  lanceolatis  fubdenticulatis.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Cichoreum  praienfe  luteum  Itevius  ; 

John  Bauhine,  Hieracium  luteum  glabrum ,  fs.  e 
minus  hirfutum  \  Gerard,  Hieracium  aphacoiaes  ; 
and  Petiver,  Dens  leonis  ramofus glaber.  It  grows 
naturally  in  dry,  fterile  places,  and  old  walls  and 
buildings,  in  England,  and  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 
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CHAR  CXV* 


CRITHMUM,  SAMPHIRE. 


THE  fhort-lived  fpecies  of  this  genus  is 
ufually  called  Biennial  Samphire,  or  Pyre¬ 
nean  Parfley. 

The  Radical  leaves  are  large,  and  compofed  of 
many  narrow  fegrhents,  which  fpread  themfelves 
on  the  grdund.  The  {talk  is  upright,  branch¬ 
ing,  grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  the 
leaves  with  which  it  is  ornamented  are  doubly 
trifid.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of 
the  (talks  in  round  umbels ;  their  colour  is  white  ; 
they  come  out  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn.  , 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 


the  latter  end  of  the  fpring,  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  When  they  come  up,  the 
weakeft  fhould  be  drawn  out,  leaving  the  others 
at  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder.  All  fum- 
mer  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  watered 
in  dry  weather,  and  the  fummer  following  they 
will  flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds,  foon  after 
which  the  plants  die. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Crithmum  foliolis  later  a-  Titles* 
lib  us  bijtrifidis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Apium  Pyre - 
naicum ,  thapfus  facie.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  * 

Pyrenees. 
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THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1:  Afiatic  Crotalaria. 

2.  Chinefe  Herbaceous  Crotalaria , 

3.  Indian  Retufe  Crotalaria. 

4.  Bengal  Crotalaria. 

5.  Brafilian  Crotalaria. 

6.  Carolina  Perfoliate  Crotalaria. 

7.  Cape  Perfoliate  Crotalaria. 

8.  Broad-leaved  Jamaica  Crotalaria. 

9.  Laburnum— leaved  Crotalaria. 

10.  Hoary  Crotalaria . 

1.  Afiatic  Crotalaria.  The  {talks  are  herbaceous, 
branching,  four-cornered,  and  grow  to  about 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  verrucofe, 
of  a  pale-green  colour,  and  have  very  fhort  foot- 
{talks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  papiliona¬ 
ceous,  and  of  a  light-blue  colour-,  they  come 
out  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort,  turgid  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  the 
autumn. 

2.  Chinefe  Herbaceous  Crotalaria.  The  {talk  is 
eredt,  taper,  branching  a  little,  and  about  a  foot 
high.  The  leaves  are  Ample,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth 
on  the  furface,  hairy  underneath,  and  grow  on  very 
fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe, 
without  any  footftalks  ;  they  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods,  con¬ 
taining  ripe  feeds,  in  the  autumn. 
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3.  Indian  Retufe  Crotalaria,  The  {talk  of  this  jn(jjatt 
plant  is  herbaceous,  branching,  and  about  three  Retiffe 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  wedge-lhaped, 
retufe,  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  moderately  large,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

4;  Bengal  Crotalaria.  The  {talk  is  herbaceous,  Bengal 
upright,  and  ftriated.  The  leaves  are  Ample, 
fpear-ftiaped,  hairy,  and  grow  on  very  fhort  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  adorn  the  tops  of  the  {talks 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  thd  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

5.  Brafilian  Crotalaria.  The  {talks  are  her-  and 
baceous,  winged,  comprefled,  branching,  and  two  Brafilian 
or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  Ample,  fpear-  Crotalatia 
fhaped,  hairy,  and  grow  Angly  on  footftalks, 

which  have  membranes  or  wings  running  from 
their  bafe  down  the  (talk.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  tfye 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour, 
having  a  long  vexillum ;  they  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  turgid, 
blue-coloured  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  the 
autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  long,  Variety, 
fmooth  leaves. 

6.  Carolina  Perfoliate  Crotalaria.  The  {talks  CaroJin3> 
are  round,  Airubby,  branching,  and  four  or  Ave  ^erfo,la!e 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart  -  fhaped,  oval,  difcdbed! 

F  f  fmooth. 
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fmooth,  and  furrounid  the  (talk  as  if  they  were 
run  through  by  it.  The  flowers  are  produced 
fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  without  any 
footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and 
appear  in  Auguft. 

7.  Cape  Perfoliate  Crotalaria.  The  ftalks  are 
robuft,  upright,  and  of  a  light -green  colour. 
I  he  leaves  are  oval,  have  a  rough  border,  and 
appear  as  if  perforated  by  the  ftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in 
Auguft,  and  with  good  management  the  feeds 
may  be  made  to  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

8.  Broad-leaved  Jamaica  Crotalaria.  The  ftalks 
are  fhru'oby,  branching,  and  four  or  five  feet 
high.  1  he  leaves  are  broad,  fmooth,  and  each 
of  them  is  compofed  of  three  folioles.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  in  fliort  fpikes,  are  frftall,  variegated, 
appear  in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  may  be  brought 
to  maturity  in  October. 

9.  Laburnum-  leaved  Crotalaria .  The  ftalks 
are  fhrubby,  and  about  four  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  trifoliate,  each  being  compofed  of  three 
oval,  acute  folioles,  and  the  whole  leaf  has 
much  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  Laburnum.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  colour; 
and  they  appear,  and  the  feeds  ripen,  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  former, 

10.  Hoary  Crotalaria.  The  ftalks  are  woody, 
tough,  hairy,  and  hoary.  The  leaves  are  very 
broad,  and  each  is  compofed  of  three  oval, 
roundifh,  acuminated  folioles.  The  flowers  grow 
in  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  of  a 
greenifli-yellow  colour,  come  out  in  Auguft,  and 
are  iucceeded  by  fhort,  turgid,  whitiili,  hairy 
pods. 

The  plants  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  of 
the  feeds  in  pots,  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  in 
the  fpring.  The  pots  fnould  be  then  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  a  hot-bed.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  the  weakeft  fhould  be  drawn 
out,  leaving  one  only  in  each  pot.  A  due  ad- 
miflion  of  air  muft  be  granted  them,  and  they 
muft  be  now  and  then  refreihed  with  water ;  and 
by  fuch  time  as  the  heat  of  the  bed  abates,  the 
plants  will  require  to  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots. 
When  this  is  done,  they  fhould  be  immediately 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fecond  hot-bed. 
Here  they  muft  be  lhaded  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  the  glaffes  regularly  raifed  to  let  in  the  air, 
and  the  plants  duly  watered,  and  they  will  ad¬ 
vance  by  degrees  towards  flowering.  When  the 
heat  of  this  bed  is  abated,  it  fhould  be  lined  with 
frelh  dung,  to  bring  a  fecond  fermentation.  The 
firft  five  fpecies  muft  by  degrees  be  hardened  to 
the  open  air  •,  and  when  this  is  eflfe&ed,  they 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  open 
ground.  Moft  of  them  will  flower  in  July,  and 
continue  the  fucceflion  for  fix  weeks,  or  more; 
and  the  feeds  will  ripen  regularly  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  laft  five  fpecies  may  alfo  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way;  but  they  will  flower  later,  and 


bo  that  thele. 


hardly  ever  perfebt  their  feeds  .  __  -  . 

fpecies  fhould  either  have  the  benefit  of  a  third 
hot-bed,  and  uflng  proper  frames  to  raife  the 
glafles  as  they  advance  in  height ;  or  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  ftov£ ;  in  feither  of  which 
places  they  will  flower,  and  for  the  moft  part 
perfect  their  feeds.  * 

1.  Afiatic  Crotalaria  is  titled,  Crotolaria  fo -  Titles. 
liis  fimplicibus  ovatis,  Jlipulis  lunatis  declinatis ,  ra- 

mis  tetragonis.  In  the  Hortus  Cl  ffort.  it  is  termed; 

Crotalaria  foliis  ovatis ,  petiolis  duplici  ftipula  auc- 
tis ,  rams  tetragonis.  Burman  calls  it,  Crotalaria 
foliis  folitanis  ovatis  acuiis ,  caule  fulcato  ;  and 
Herman,  Crotalaria  Afiatica ,  folio  Jingulari  ver- 
ruccfo ,  fort  bus  ceerukis.  It  grows  naturally  in 

2.  Chinefe  Herbaceous  Crotalaria  is  titled,  Cro -  yjojiditoz 

talaria  folds  fimplicibus  lanccolatis  fubfejjilibus ,  fio-  , 

ribus  feffdibus  lateralibus ,  caule  rcquali.  It  grows 
naturally  in  China. 

3.  Indian  Retufe  Crotalaria  is,  Crotalaria  fo- 
liis  fimplicibus  oblongis  cuneiformibus  retufis.  Her¬ 
man  calls  it,  Crotalaria  Afiatica ,  floribus  luteis , 
folio  fingulari  cordiformi ;  and  Rhumphius,  Cro - 
talaria  major.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

4.  Crotalaria  of  Bengal  is,  Crotalaria  foliis  fwwea-, 
fimplicibus  lanceolatis  petiolato-feffilibuJ ,  caule  JiriatoA 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Crotalaria  Benghalenfis ,  foliis 

genista  hirfutis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

5.  Braliiian  Crotalaria  is,  Crotalaria  foliis  Jim-  JUUta.-. 
plicibus  lanceolatis ,  jlipulis  folitanis  decurrentibus 
bident atis.  Martin  calls  it,  Crotalaria  Americana* 
caule  alato ,  foliis  pilofis ,  floribus  in  thyr;o  luteis 
Herman,  Crotalaria  hirfuta  minor  Americana  her - 
bacea,  caule  ad  fummum  fagittato  ;  and  Plukenet, 

Crotalaria  fagiit alls  glabra,  longioribus  foliis,  Ame¬ 
ricana.  It  is  a  native  of  Brafil  and  Virginia. 

6.  Carolina  Perfoliate  Crotalaria  is,  Crotalaria 
foliis  perfoliatis  cordato-ovatis.  '  Dillenius  calls  it, 

Crotalaria  perfoliatce  folio.  It  grows  common  in 
Carolina. 

7.  Cape  Perfoliate  Crotalaria  is,  Crotalaria  foliis  b&o/rOi 
perfoliatis  ovatis  margine  fcabris.  It  grows  natu-  -  BrL. 
rally  at  the  Cape. 

8.  Broad-leaved  Crotalaria  of  Jamaica  is  titled,  cJoJi-hz. 
Crotalaria  foliis  ternatis  obovatis,  floribus  later  a-  -  fA'' 

Bus  fubracemofis.  Dillenius  calls  it.  Crotalaria'™^'. 
loti  folio,  fiore  parvo  var legato  ;  and  Sloane,  Cro¬ 
talaria  trifolia  fruticofa ,  foliis  glabris ,  fiore  e  luteo 
viridi  minore.  It  inhabits  Jamaica.  r 

9.  Laburnum  -  leaved  Crotalaria  is,  Crotalaria  uLLsixa u 
foins  tertians  ovatis  acuminatis ,  Jlipulis  nullis ,  le-  ~  ffiP' 
gumimbus  pedicillatis.  Herman  calls  it,  Crota-  t"' 
laria  Afiatica  frutefeens ,  floribus  luteis  amplis ,  tri¬ 
folia.  it  grows  naturally  in  Afia. 

I.®*  PI o ary  Crotaiaria  is,  Crotalaria  foliis  ter-  ^‘uccvYvQ--, 
natis  acuminatis ,  Jlipulis  fetaceis ,  leguminibus  hir¬ 
futis  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed  Cro¬ 
talaria  foliis  ternatis  petiolis  nudis.  ■  Sloane  calls 
it,  Crotalaria  trifolia  fruticofa ,  foliis  rotundis  in- 
cams,  floribus  fpicatis  e  viridi  luteis,  fruclu  pu- 
bejeente.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  the  Ca- 
nbbees,  and  Afla. 
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F  this  genus  there  are, 
i.  Marfa  Baftard  liicinus . 
Turnfol  Plant. 

Silvery  Croton . 

American  Ricinocarpos . 


3* 
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5.  Lobated  Croton. 
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1.  Marfa  Baftard  Rums.  The  ftalks  of  this 
fpecies  are  herbaceous,  flat,  and  two  or  three 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear  -  fliaped, 
plicated,  ferrated,  and  rough.  1  he  flowers  grow 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  faort,  loofe 
fpikes,  are  herbaceous,  and  of  little  beauty  : 
There  will  be  both  male  and  female  on  the  fame 
plant,  and  the  general  characters  indicate  their 
ftruCture  :  They  come  out  in  July,  and  are  luc- 
ceeded  by  roundiih,  prickly  capiules,  containing 
the  feeds. 

2.  Turnfol  Plant.  The  ftalk  is  round,  her¬ 
baceous,  branching,  and  hardly  a  foot  high.  1  he 
leaves  are  for  the  moft  part  rhomboidal,  though 
fome  of  them  will  be  oval  j  they  are  rough,  b^nd 
backward,  and  grow  on  long,  (lender  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  faort  ipikes  (rom  the 
fides  and  ends  of  the  branches.  The  male  flowers 
are  fmall,  yellowifa,  and  occupy  the  upper  part 
of  the  fpikes  ;  and  the  females  are  below.  They 
come  out  in  July,  and  are  iucceeded  by  three- 
lobed,  round i fa  capiules,  which  rarely  exhibit 
ripe  feeda  in  our  gardens. 

The  Turnfol,  fo  iifeful  in  dying,  painting, 
(taming  of  wines,  jellies,  &c.  is  prepared  from 
this  plant,,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  cultivated  in 
great  plenty  in  the  South  of  France.  It  is  the 
juice  of  the  fruit,  whenfrefa,  that  affords  the  dye. 
If  it  is  rubbed  on  cloath  ,  it  at  firft  gives  them  a 
good  green  colour,  which  ioon  changes  to  a  fine 
blue  \  and  if  fhe  cloa'ths  are  dipped  in  water  and 
wrung,  they  become  of  a  fair  claret  colour. 

3.  Silvery  Croton.  The  ftalk  is  herbaceous, 
hoary,  branching  near  the  top,  and  grows  to 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are 
heart  -  fliaped,  oval,  downy,  undivided,  (lightly 
ferrated,  and  grow  on  long,  hairy  footftalks. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clufters  at  the  ends  and 
upper  parts  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  whitifh- 
green  colour,  fmall,  come  out  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

4.  American  Ricinccarpos.  The  ftalk  is  her¬ 
baceous,  hardly  a  foot  high,  and  fends  forth 
branches  alternately  from  the  fides.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  heart  -  faaped,  have  their  edges  in¬ 
dented,  and  grow  alternately  on  faort  footftalks. 
A  few  male  and  female  flowers  are  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  fmall  heads  growing  on  long  footftalks, 
which  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
oppoflte  to  the  leaves  they  are  of  a  whitifh  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 
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5.  Lobated  Croton.  The  ftalk  is  herbadeous,  ta¬ 
per.  branching,  and  about  afoot  and  a  half  high. 
The  leaves  for  the  moft  part  grow  oppoflte  on 
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long  footftalks,  are  fmooth,  ferrated,  and  the 
lower  Qnes  are  deeply  cut  into  five  lobes,  but 
thofe  which  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  plant 
are  only  three.  i  he  flowers  come  out  in  loofe 
fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  i  they  are 
fmall  of  a  whitifa-green  colour,  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  three- lobed  cap- 
fules,  containing  the  feeds. 

The  fecond  fpecies,  called  the  Turnfol  Plant, 
is  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  a  bed  of 
light  earth  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  the  weakeft  muft  be  drawn  out,  leaving  the 
others  at  about  fix  inches  afunder.  They  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds  all  fummer,  and  in 
July  they  will  flower-,  and  if  a  dry,  warm  au¬ 
tumn  happens,  the  deeds  will  ripen  very  well. 

The  other  fpecies  muft  be  raffed  on  a  hot-bed, 
in  the  manner  of  the  preceding  fpecies  of  Cro- 
talaria  \  to  which,  to  avoid  repetition,  the  reader 
is  referred.- 

1.  Marfa  Baftard  Ridnus  is  titled,  Croton  fo-  Titles. 
liis  ovato-lanceolatis  plicatis  ferratis  fcabris.  Mar-  ns  p  ju. 
tin  calls  it,  Ricinoides  paluflre ,  fohis  oblongis  fer -  v  CL^uA>ri^' 
ratis ,  frublu  hifpido.  it  is  a  native  of  La  Vera 
Cruz,  growing  there  chiefly  in  low,  marfay 
grounds. 

2.  The  Turnfol  Plant  is,  Croton  folds  rhom-cj - 
bets  repandi  ’s ,  cap  full  s  pendulis ,  cauls  herbaceo. 

Van  Roven  calls  it,  Croton  folds  ovatis  plicatis 
fcabris ,  capfulis  e  pediculo  ramefo  pendulis  ;  Tourne- 
fort,  Ricincides  ex  qua  paratur  tournefol  Gallorum  ; 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Heliotropium  tricoccum.  It 

grows  naturally  near  Montpelier.  . 

3.  Silvery  Croton  is,  Croton  folds  cordato-  ova- 

tis  fubtus  tomentofis  integris  fubferratis.  It  grows  swm- . 
naturally  in  America. 

4.  American  Ricinccarpos  is,  Croton  folds  fub-  ddcR-Yti>~- 
cordatis  crenatis ,  pedunculis  racemofis  oppofiti-jolds ,  -  cosuifurt. 
caulc  herbaceo.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Mercurialis  ' 
androgyna  -,  Boerhaave,  Ricino  carpus  Americana , 

fore  albo  fpicato ,  folio  circe <e  acutiori.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  /»  ,5  , 

5.  Lobated  Croton  is,  Croton  folds  inermi-fer -  cdcisaA-urr^. 
ratis ,  inj erioribus  quinquelobis ,  fuperioribus  trilobis. 

Martin  calls  it,  Ricinoides  herbaceum ,  foliis  tri- 
fidis  f  quinquefidis  &  ferratis.  It  inhabits  La  Vera 
Cruz. 

•  1 

Croton  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoecia  Mo-  Clafs  and 

nodclphia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  ?rder 

in  the 

I.  Male  Flowers.  Linnaeaa 

fyftem. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five  The  cha- 

oval,  oblong,  ereCt  leaves.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla  corififts  of  five  oblong,  obtufe 
petals,  about  the  fize  of  the  leaves  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx. 

There  are  five  fmall,  ne&arious  glands  affixed 
to  the  receptacle. 

Stamina  are  ten  or  fifteen  filaments  the 
length  of  the  flower  they  join  at  their  bafe, 
and  have  roundifa,  didymous  anthene. 

II*  Female 


/  • 
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II.  Female  Flowers. 

t.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  as  in  the  Males. 
2.  Corolla.  The  fame  as  the  Males  j  but 
fome  of  the  glands  are  very  fmall. 

3*  PiSTiLLUM  conftfts  of  a  roundifti  germen, 
three  reflexed,  patent  ftyles  the  length  of  the 


flower,  and  the  like  number  of  reflexed,  bifid 

ftigmas.  . 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundilh,  trilobate,  tii- 

locular  caplule. 

5;  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  oval,  and 
large. 


C  H  A  P;  GXVIIL 


CRUCIANELLA, 


PETTY  MAD  D  E  R. 


TH  E  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 
1.  Narrow-leaved  Petty  Madder. 
2.  Broad-leaved  Petty  Madder. 

3.  Spanifli  Petty  Madder. 
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1.  Narrow-leaved  Petty  Madder.  The  ftalks 
are  erect,  fquare,  rough,  jointed,  and  fend  forth 
branches  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  rough,  and  fix  ulually 
grow  together  at  a  joint,  where  they  furround 
the  ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends 
and  Aides  of  the  branches  in  clofe  fpikes,  are 
fmall,  white*  come  out  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Broad -leaved  Petty  Madder.  The  ftalks 
are  fquare,  a  little  hairy,  and  lie  on  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  four  of  them 
Hand  at  each  joint,  furrounding  the  ftalk  in  a 
radiated  manner.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  long  fpikes  ;  they 
are  fmall,  greenifh,  come  out  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Spanifli  Petty  Madder.  The  ftalks  put 
forth  numerous  flender  branches,  which  fpread 
themfelves  all  around.  The  leaves  grow  in  whorls, 
ufually  Ax  together  at  a  joint.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  Aides  of  the  branches,  but  are  fmall, 
and  of  little  ftiow ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 


Thefe  Annuals  are  all  railed  by  lowing  of  the  Method 
feeds  in  a  bed  of  common  garden-mould  made  of  ProPa* 
fine,  either  in  the  autumn  loon  after  they  are 
ripe,  or  in  the  fpring.  Where  the  plants  come  up 
too  clofe,  they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving  the 
ftrongeft  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other; 

Allfummer  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ; 
and  if  they  are  watered  in  dry  weather,  they  will 
be  the  better  for  it.  In  June  or  July  they  will 
Ihew  their  flowers,  and  early  in  the  autumn  the 
feeds  will  be  ripe,  which,  if  they  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  will  grow,  and  produce  plants  enough 
for  a  fuccefiion. 

1.  Narrow-leaved  Petty  Madder  is  titled,  Cru-  Titles. 
cianella  erebfa,  foliis  fenis  lincaribus,  floribus  flpi- 

catis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  or  t.  it  is  termed,  Cru~:fffxcL. 
cianella  foliis  linearibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  ‘ 

Rubia  anguCtifolia  fpicata .  It  grows  naturally 
near  Montpelier. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Petty  Madder  is,  Crucianella  o/cU-vlclict, 
procumbent ,  foliis  quaternis  lanceolatis ,  floribus 

fpicatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 

Crucianella  foliis  lanceolatis.  Calpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Rubia  latifolia  fpicata.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Crete,  and  near  Montpelier  in  France.  _ 

3.  Spaniih  Petty  Madder  is  titled,  Crucianella  b(\\ -vfleo, 
diffufla,  foliis  fenis ,  floribus  fparfis.  It  grows  com¬ 
mon  in  Spain. 
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C  U  C  U  M  1  S, 


CUCUMBER. 


B 


E  SIDES  the  Cucumber  and  the  Melon 
of  our  kitchen -gardens,  there  are  fome- 
times  raifed,  chiefly  for  curiofity  and  medicinal 
ufes. 

Species.  i.  Colocynth. 

Dwarf  Arabian  Colocynth. 

Anguria. 

Long  Indian  Cucumber. 

Oriental  Cucumber,  or  Dudaim* 

6.  Chate ,  or  Round -leaved  ^Egyptian 
cumber. 

7.  Indian  Long-fruited  Cucumber. 

8.  Indian  Small-fruited  Cucumber. 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

S' 


Cu- 


Colocynth 

deferibed. 


Dwarf 

Arabian 

Colocynth 

deferibed. 


Anguria 

deferibed. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Long 
Indian 


and 

Oriental 

Cucum¬ 

ber. 


Chate 

deferibed. 


Defer"  p- 

tion  of 
Indian 
Long- 
fumed 


1.  Colocynth.  The  ftalks  are  rough,  pro¬ 
cumbent,  ftriated,  and  extend  themfelves  to  a 
confiderable  length.  The  leaves  are  divided  into 
a  multitude  of  fegments,  are  large,  rough,  hairy, 
and  grow  fingly  from  the  joints  on  long  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  regarded  the  leaft  of 
any  thing  in  this  genus ;  they  confift  of  male 
and  female  in  the  fame  plant,  and  are  moftly^ 
yellow,  though  they  are  fometimes  white.  Of 
this  fpecies  they  are  pretty  large,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  round,  fmooth  fruit,  about  the  fize 
of  a  large  Orange,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour 
when  ripe,  the  pulp  of  which  is  the  Colocyntn 
of  the  Shops. 

2.  Dwarf  Arabian  Colocynth.  The  ftalks  of 
this  fpecies  are  much  weaker  than  thofe  of  the 
former.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  and  com- 
pofed  of  five  indented,  obtufe  lobes.  T.  he  fruit 
is  round,  ftriated,  and  prickly. 

3.  Anguria.  The  ftalks  are  angular,  (lender, 
and  hifpid.  The  leaves  are  palmated,  deeply 
finuated,  and  hairy.  The  fruit  is  round  and 
echinated. 

4.  Long  Indian  Cucumber.  The  ftalks  are 
five-cornered,  and  extend  themlelves  to  a  great 
length.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  roundifh, 
acutely  angulated,  and  indented.  The  flowers 
grow  leveral  together  on  a  footftalk,  are  Oi  a 
yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  an¬ 
gular,  compreffed  fruit. 

5.  Oriental  Cucumber.  The  ftalks  are  rough, 
weak,  and  procumbent  like  the  Gourds.  The 
leaves  are  angular,  rounded,  and  grow  from  the 
joints  on  moderately  long  footftalks.  The  flowers 
are  not  inconfiderable  •,  but  the  fruit  is  the  chief 
excellence  of  this  plant,  which  is  about  the  fize 
of  an  Orange,  and  poflfeflfed  of  a  moft  grateful 
odour. 

6.  Chate .  The  ftalks  are  procumbent  like 
the  Gourds,  hairy,  and  five-cornered.  1  he  leaves 
are  hairy,  roundifti,  angular,  and  indented.  The 
fruit  is  fufiforme,  ventricofe,  befet  with  white, 
ered,  prickly  hairs,  and  is  beaked  at  both 
ends. 

7.  Indian  Long-fruited  Cucumber.  The  ftalks 
of  this  Ipecies  extend  themfelves  to  a  good  length 
where  they  have  room  to  run.  The  leaves  are 
large,  lobated,  and  grow  from  the  joints  on 
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longifh  footftalks.  The  fruit  is  very  long,  of  a 
cylindrical  figure,  and  very  lmooth. 

8.  Indian  Small-fruited  Cucumber.  The  ftalks  Indian 
of  this  fpecies  run  like  the  others.  The  leaves 
are  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  fmooth,  and  indented.  Cucum- 
The  fruit  is  round,  fmooth,  and  very  fmall.  ber; 

For  the  raiflng  of  all  thefe  fpecies,  let  a  good  ^eth"d 
hot-bed  be  prepared  by  the  laft  week  in  March.  ing 
Cover  it  wirh  five  inches  depth  of  mould,  and  ffecieS4 
in  this  plunge  fome  fmall  pots  up  to  the  rims, 
filled  v/ith  good,  rich  earth.  The  day  after  fow 
'  the  feeds  in  thefe  pots,  and  let  them  be  covered 
an  inch  deep.  Two  days  after  give  them  a 
fmall  fprinkling  of  water.  Raife  the  glaffes  every 
day,  to  let  out  the  fteam  *  and  if  you  find  your 
bed  fweats  too  violently,  raife  the  pots  a  little, 
and  make  holes  on  the  out-fides  of  the  bed-, 
and  when  you  find  it  is  reduced  to  a  right  tem¬ 
perature,  Hop  them  up  again  v/ith  frefh  dung: 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  must  have  all 
pofiible  air,  and  now-and-then  a  fmall  fprinkling 
of  water,  which  (hould  have  been  in  the  bed 
fix  hours  at  leaft  before.  Watering,  however, 
muft  be  very  fparingly  afforded  them  while  young* 
and  the  ftridteit  care  muft  be  obferved  in  keeping 
your  glaffes  dean,  by  wiping  off  all  condenfed 
vapours  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  turning  them 
in  the  day-time  •,  for  if  thofe  drops  fall  upon  the 
plants,  they  will  deftroy  them.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  let  them  remain  until  they  have  got  the 
third  leaf,  which  is  the  time  to  remove  them  to 
their  next  lodging.  This  (hould  be  an  hot- bed 
like  the  former,  though  of  greater  length  •,  for 
it  (hould  be  carried  fo  as  that  it  may  be  long 
enough  to  hold  the  quantity  of  plants  that  are 
to  be  railed.  Let  a  ridge  of  good  earth  be  made 
along  the  middle  of  each  light  a  foot  high,  and 
let  the  other  part  of  the  bed  be  covered  with 
three  inches  depth  of  mould.  The  next  day 
fet  the  plants  along  the  ridges  :  Let  them  be 
fhaken  out  of  the  pots  with  all  care,  that  not  a 
fibre  be  broken,  and  let  the  earth  be  clolely 
preffed  to  the  roots.  Give  them  a  fmall  wa¬ 
tering,  and  (hade  them  with  mats  until  they  have 
taken  root.  When  you  find  them  in  a  growing 
(late,  pull  up  the  weakeft,  leaving  only  three  or 
four  of  the  beft  and  moft  promifing  plants  for 
each  light.  As  they  put  forth  runners,  bring 
in  frefh  mould  to  the  bed,  adding  it  to  the  ridge; 
and  continue  fo  to  do  until  the  whole  bed  is  co- 
'vered  with  mould  a  foot  thick.  Diredt  the  run¬ 
ners  in  their  courle,  that  they  may  not  crofs  or 
interfere  with  each  other  •,  place  them  at  as  equal 
diftances  from  each  other  as  pofiible,  and  peg 
them  down  to  confine  them  to  their  places. 

When  they  have  filled  the  light's,  let  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed  be  made  along  each  fide  of  the  bed,  a  yard 
or  four  feet  wide,  of  the  fame  height  with  it, 
and  let  it  be  covered  with  mould;  This  will 
quicken. the  heat  of  the  former  bed,  and  will 
caule  the  plants  to  flower  and  produce  their  fruit 
G  g  llrong. 
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ftrong.  Having  thus  prepared  this  bed,  raife 
up  the  frames  with  bricks,  to  let  the  runners  out  •, 
and  in  a  little  time  they  will  overfpread  this  bed. 

If  the  weather  is  cold,  at  firft  they  fhould  be 
covered  with  mats  in  nights,  and  all  along  the 
plants  fhould  have  watering  at  times.  When 
they  are  in  flower,  watering  fhould  be  more  dili¬ 
gently  attended  to,  which  fhould  be  done  by 
lprinkling  the  whole  plants,  and  this  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  quantity  at  a  time,  for  too  much  of  it  j 
will  caule  their  bloflbms  to  drop  off.  Soon  after 
they  are  in  flower,  the  fruit  will  lwell,  and  grow 
to  perfection  apace :  The  plants  will  afford  a 
lucceflion  for  a  long  time  ;  bur  it  is  from  the  firft 
fruit  only  that  the  feeds  are  to  be  collected  for  a 
fucceflion. 


Titles. 


L 


1.  Colocynth  is  titled,  Cucumis  foliis  multifidis, 
dW  yvnrdi. pomis  globofis  glabris.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Cu- 

,J  cumis  foliis  multifidis  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Colocynthis , 
jruclu  rotunda ,  major  ;  and  Cammerarius,  Colo¬ 
cynthis.  It  is  not  known  where  this  fpecies  grows 
naturally. 

2.  Dwarf  Arabian  Colocynth  is,  Cucumis  fo¬ 
liis  cordatis  quinquelobis  denticulaiis  obtufis ,  pomis 
globofis  fipinofo- muricatis.  Shaw  calls  it,  Colocyn¬ 
this  pumila  echinata  Arabica ,  Jlriis  duodecim  lutcis 

viridibus  variegata.  It  is  a  native  of  Arabia. 

\9rviQii<sc<-(X- .  3.  Anguria  is,  Cucumis  foliis  palmato  -finuatis, 

pomis  globofis  echinatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Cu¬ 
cumis  foliis  palm  atis  \  Brown,  Cucumis  fubhirfutus 
minor ,  foliis  profunde  finuatis ,  fruftibus  muricatis  ; 
Plukenet,  Cucumis  fylvejlris  Americanus ,  angur'ue 
folio ,  fruffu  ovi  figurd ,  fpinofis  tuberculis  momor- 
dica  in  Par  muricato  •,  Sloane,  Cucumis  anguria 
folio  latiore  afpero ,  frubtu  minore  candido ,  fpinulis 
obtufis  muricatis  ;  and  Miller,  Anguria  Americana , 
fruPu  echinato  eduli.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica. 

-  4-  Long  Indian  Cucumber  is,  Cucumis  foliis 

-tyvstuA.  rotundato-angulatis ,  pomis  acutangulis.  Plukenet 
calls  it,  Cucumis  Indicus  firiatus  operculo  donatus , 
corticofo  pulamine  teclus ;  others,  Cucumis  longus 
Indicus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Tartary  and  China. 

5-  Oriental  Cucumber  is,  Cucumis  foliorum  an- 
gulis  rotundatis ,  pomis  fpharicis  umbilico  retufo. 
This  is  Cucumis  Orientalis ,  fruBu  citriformi ,  JValth. 
Hort.  133,  t.  21.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Melo  varie- 
gatus ,  aurantii  figura ,  odoratiffimus  5  Ray,  Melo 


t 
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Perfcus  minimus  odoratiffimus  ;  and  Plukenet,  Fa- 
lo  pufillus  odoratus ,  frutlu  pomiformi  cortice  zaue- 
gato ,  e  Perfid.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Tail. 

6.  Chate ,  or  Round-leaved  A^yptian  Cucum¬ 
ber,  is  titled,  Cucumis  hirfutus ,  foliorum  angu- 
lis  integris  dentatis ,  pomis  fufformibus  hirtis  utrin- 
oue  attenuatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Cucumis 
Mgypl icus  rotundifolius  •,  and  Alpinus,  Chate.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Aigypt  and  Arabia. 

7.  Long-fruited  Indian  Cucumber  is,  Cucumis 
foliis  lob  atis,  pomis  cylindricis  longijfimis  lavibus 
contortu  plicatis.  It  is,  Petola  anguina  Humph, 

Amb.  5.  p.  407.  t.  148.  It  grows  naturally  in 
India. 

8.  Small  fruited  Indian  Cucumber  is,  Cucumis 
foliis  cordatis  integris  denticulatis ,  pomis  globofis 
glabris.  In  Flora  Zeyl.  it  is  termed,  Bryonia  fo¬ 
liis  cordatis  cblongis  angulatis  dentatis  glabris . 

Plukenet  calls  it,  Cucumis  Maderafipatenfis,  fruElu 
minimo.  It  groWs  naturally  in  India. 

Cucumis  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoecia  clafs  and 
Syngenefa  j  and  the  characters  are,  t(e*Lin 

I.  Male  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx.  The  calyx  of  the  male  flowers  is  ^^e£1csha' 
a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped  perianthium,  whole 
border  is  terminated  by  five  awl-fhaped  briflles. 

2.  Corolla  is  bell-lhaped,  adheres  to  the  cup, 
and  is  divided  into  five  oval,  rough  fegments. 

3.  Stamina.  The  filaments  are  three  in 
number,  are  very  fhort,  connivent,  inferted  in 
the  calyx,  and  two  of  them  are  bifid  at  the  top. 

The  antherre  run  upward  and  downward,  are 
very  narrow,  and  adhere  to  the  out-fide. 

II.  Female  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  the  fame  as  in  the  male  flowers. 

2.  Corolla.  As  in  the  males. 

3.  Stamina.  None.  But  there  are  three 
very  fmall,  fharp-pointed  filaments,  with  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confiftsof  a  large  germen  placed 
below  the  flower,  a  very  fhort,  cylindrical  ftvle, 
and  three  thick,  gibbous,  bipartite  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  fiefhy  fruit  of  three 
cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  oval, 
acute,  and  comprefied. 
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CUC  UR  B  I  r  A, 


gourd. 


Species. 


There  are  no  more  than  five  real  fpecies 
of  this  genus  yet  known,  which  are, 

1.  Cucurbita  Laginaria ,  or  Long  Gourd. 

2.  Cucurbita  Pepo ,  or  Pumkin. 

3.  Cucurbita  Verrucofa ,  or  Warted  Gourd. 

4.  Cucurbita  Melopepo ,  or  Squafh. 

5.  Cucurbita  Citrullus ,  or  Water  Melon. 

To  one  or  other  of  thefe  fpecies  the  numerous 
A  varieties  of  Gourds  that  are  found  in  our  gardens 

belong. 


1.  The  Long  Gourd  will  extend  itfelf  to  a  Defcrip. 
valt  length  in  the  courle  of  a  few  months.  The  »onof  ihe 
leaves  are  large,  cordated,  angular,  downy,  and  LorS 
glandulous  at  their  bafe.  '  Theftalks  are  alfo  ibft  G°urd’ 
and  downy,  and  will  fometimes  be  twentv  feet 
long.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  fides  of  the 
ftalks  on  long  footftalks,  are  large  and  white 
and  are  fucceeded  by  enormous  fruit,  ifome  of 
which  will  be  five  feet  long,  and  near  two  feet 
round  j  their  colour  is  yellow,  and  the  fhells 
when  dried  become  hard  and  woody. 


In 
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hs  ufes. 


Pomkin 

deic/ioed. 


>n  the  countries  where  thefc  plants  grow  natu¬ 
rally,  the  fhells  are  of  great  ufc  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  both  for  carrying  oi  water  and  ieveral 
other  purpoi'es.  The  fruit  is  alio  fold  in  the 
markets  for  food,  and  reckoned  very  wholefome 
in  thole  hot  countries.  With  us,  they  are  little 
regarded  as  elculenis  ;  though  they  are  laid  to 
be  verv  ccod  boileo,  it  gathered  when  young  and 
tender. 

2.  Pumkin  is  Pill  a  more  fpreading  fpecies 
than  the  former.  The  leaves  are  large,  roundilh, 
lohed,  hairy,  and  rough.  _  The  ftalks,  alio,  are 
hairy,  rough,  and  branching.  The  flowers  are 
produced  irom  the  hides  of  the  branches  in  June 
and  July;  tiiey  are  of  a  yellow  cc]our,  and  are 
ldcceeded  by  fruit  of  different  forms  and  fizes  ; 
lor  there  is  an  amazing  variety  of  thefe  plants. 

it  is  faid  the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  feparated  from 
the  feeds,  and  baked  in  the  (hell  with  a  mixture 
of  diced  apples,  lugar,  and  lpice,  is  a  very  good 
food,  and  as  Inch  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 


Defcrip- 
tio  ■  ('1 
Waited 

Gourd. 


England. 

3.  Warted  Gourd.  This  fpecie^  extends  itfelf 
to  a  great  difiance.  The  leaves  are  large,  and 
lobed  ;  and  the  flowers  are  yellow.  The  fruit 
i-i  of  different  forms  and  fizes  ;  fome  is  of  a 
whitifli  colour  when  ripe,  and  this  peculiarity 
always  attends  it,  that  it  is  covered  with 
large  protuberances,  knots,  or  warts  ;  fo  that 
whenever  we  lee  a  Gourd  thus  marked,  whether 
its  figure  be  oblong,  round,  flat,  or  bottle-ihapcd, 
we  may  be  affureo  it  is  the  Warted  Gourd. 

In  America  this  is  ufed  as  a  culinary  plant. 
The  fruit  is  there  gathered  when  about  half 
grown,  boiled,  and  eat  with  their  meat,  in  the 
manner  feveral  elculents  are  ufed  by  us  for 
the  like  purpofes. 

4.  Squafh.  1  he  leaves  are  large,  lobed,  and 
(haped  like  a  Afield,  i  he  ftalk  has  this  peculi¬ 
arity,  that  it  grows  erect.  But  this  property  is 
not  always  retained  ;  for  by  lowing  the  feeds 
conftantly  in  the  fame  garden,  it  becomes  a  run¬ 
ner,  like  the  other  fpecies.  The  fruit  is  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lhapes,  and  in  hot  countries  is  boiled  and 
eat  by  the  inhabitants  as  fauce  for  their  meat. 

5.  'Water  Melon,  or  Citrul.  The  leaves  are 
finely  divided  or  jagged.  The  (talks  are  tender, 

de  cr.be-1.  trailing,  and  will  extend  themfelves  to  a  great 
length.  The  flowers  are  yellow  ;  and  the  fruit 
is  of  different  fizes,  and  much  efteemed  by  many 


Squafh 

defenbed, 


Water 
Mi  Inn 


people. 

This  fpecies  is  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the 
fruit  in  mo  ft  of  the  hot  parts  of  the  worid. 


Ufes  of  The  ufes  of  all  thefe  fpecies  are  very  inconfi- 
ail  thefe  flerable  in  Gardening  ;  they  are  chiefly  propagated 
fpecies.  onjy  for  tpe  fake  0f  curiofity,  and  a  few  plants 
of  each  are  fufficient  for  the  purpole.  Some  are 
fond  of  them  for  covering  of  arbours,  for  which 
they  are  admirably  adapted.  They  will  in  a  fhort 
fpace  run  over  an  arbour,  when  the  leaves,  being 
large,  will  form  a  good  (hade,  and  the  fruit,  to  thole 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  plants,  will  have 
a  verv  firiking  effect.  They  have  alfo  been  di¬ 
rected  in  their  courfe  to  the  tops  of  trees,  and 
have  excited  a  clofer  examination  from  the 
diftant  beholders.  Bur  of  all  thefe  forts  that  va¬ 
riety  called  the  Grange  Gourd  is  belt  adapted 
to  thefe  purpofes  ;  for  this  (hewing  its  large, 
Orange-coloured  fruit  among  the  branches,  has 
the  appearance,  at  a  diftance,  of  an  Orange-tree 
in  its  full  perfection.  They  are  alfo  nailed  up 
againft  walls,  interwoven  with  pales,  buflies,  &c. 
in" all  which  places  they  have  a  pretty  effect. 


Cui-ure  of  The  culture  of  them  is  exceedingly  eafy.  They 
them.  require  a  rich,  fat  earth  ;  and  in  luch,  if  you  fow 
the  leeds  the  end  of  April,  they  will  come  up, 


and  fpread  themfelves  without  further  trouble, 
unlefs  you  chule  to  train  them  (or  the  above 
purpole. 

Bur,  in  order  to  have  thefe  fpecies  earlier,  and  to 
be  lure  of  procuring  ripe  fruit,  fow  the  feeds  on 
a  hot-bed  early  in  April  ;  and  then  give  them 
the  management  you  would  give  Cucumbers  at 
that  feafan.  When  you  plant  them  out,  take 
care  you  do  not  bruife  the  leaves  and  tender 
(talks  ;  preferve  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root, 
and  give  them  a  good  watering  to  fettle  the 
mould  to  them.  The  ground  mult  be  very  rich  ; 
and  if  it  be  an  old,  rotten  dunghill,  it  will  be 
fo  much  the  better.  In  feveral  parts  of  England, 
they  are  planted  in  old  dunghilis  by  the  com¬ 
mon-people;  where  they  make  amazing  pro- 
grels,  and  afford  plenty  of  fruit  in  their  full  per¬ 
fection. 

The  lad  fpecies,  called  Water  Melon,  re¬ 
quires  nicer  management  to  bring  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion  :  And  as  the  fruit  is  much  eat  in  Italy, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  other  hot  countries,  and  is 
highly  elteemed  by  many  in  England,  I  (hall  in¬ 
troduce  it  into  the  kitchen  -  garden,  and  dial! 
treat  of  it  more  diftinCtly  in  its  proper  place 
there. 


1.  The  Long  Gourd  is  titled.  Cucurbit  a  foliis  Titled 
cordatis  denticulatis  tomentofis  baft  fubtus  biglan-  rffccat/ricotico. 
dulofis ,  pomis  lignojis.  In  the  Hortus  Clffort.  it  0 

is  termed.  Cucurbit  a  feminibus  obfolete  bicornibus. 

Brown  calls  it,  Cucurbit  a  villofa  foliis  fubangu- 
latis  bafi  biglandulofts  frubfu  pyriformi  mincri ;  Cafi- 
par  Bauhine,  Cucurbita  oblonga ,  fore  albo ,  folio 
molli  ;  Morrifon,  Cucurbita  lagemria  fore  albo. 

It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

2.  The  Pumkin  is,  Cucurbita  foliis  lobatis\  <?< 
pomis  lavibus.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  called, 

Cucurbita  feminum  margineiftumido.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Cucurbita  major  rotunda ,  fore  luted, 
folio  afpero  ;  and  Dalechamp,  Cucurbita  Indica 
rotunda.  It  is  not  certainly  known  where  this 
plant  is  found  growing  in  a  (late  of  Nature. 

3.  Warted  Gourd  is,  Cucurbita  foliis  lobatis,  ^WhajUXSOu, 
pomis  nodofo  verrucofis.  John  Bauhine  calls  it, 

Cucurbita  verrucofa  ;  and  Tournefort,  Melopepo 
verrucofus.  It  is  not  certain  where  this  fpecies 

grows  naturally.  p 

4.  The  Squafh  is  titled,  Cucurbita  foliis  lo~  A 

batis,  cattle  eretlo ,  pomis  depreffo-nodofis.  Cafpar 

Bauhine  calls  it,  Melopepo  clypeiformis  ;  and  John 
Bauhine,  Cucurbita  clypeiformis ,  five  Siciliana ,  It 
is  uncertain  where  this  fpecies  grows  natu- 

5.  Water  Melon  is,  Cucurbita  foliis  multipar-  CcftrfxiMuA , 
titis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  called,  Cucur¬ 
bita  feminum  margine  baft  dilatato.  Rhumphius 

calls  it,  Anguria  Indica  •,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  An - 
guria  citrullus  did! a  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Citrullus 
folio  colocynthidis  felio ,  femine  nigro.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily. 


Cucurbita  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Moncecia  Clafs 

Synpenefia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

in  the 

I.  Male  Flowers. 

lyltem. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-(haped  pe-  The  cha' 
rianthium,  with  a  margin  terminated  by  five  fubu-  rafters’ 


lated  bridles. 

2.  Corolla  is  bell  -  fhaped,  adheres  to  the 
calyx,  and  is  divided  into  five  rough,  veined 
fegments. 

The  nectarium  is  a  concave,  triangular  glan¬ 
dule,  in  the  center  of  the  flower. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  connivent  filaments, 
connected  at  the  tep,  didinct  below,  and  adhering 
to  the  calyx,  with  reptant,  linear  antherae. 


II.  Female 
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II.  Female  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx.  The  fame  as  in  the  male. 

2.  Corolla.  As  in  the  male. 

3.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  a  large  germen  fitu- 
ated  below  the  flower,  a  conical,  trihd  ftyle,  and 
a  large,  trifid  fligma. 


4.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  flefby  appit,  of 
three  foft,  membranaceous,  diftindt  cells. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  com- 
prefied,  tumid,  obtufe,  and  are  placed  in  a  double 
leries. 


CHAP.  exxr. 


C  U  M  I  N  U  M,  CUMIN. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Cumin. 

The  plant  The  root  is  {lender,  white,  and  fweet  to  the 
defenbed.  tpe  taft.e>  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  of  a  deep- 
green  colour,  and  are  beautifully  divided  into  a 
multitude  of  long,  narrow  parts,  not  much  un¬ 
like  thofe  of  Fennel.  The  ftalks  are  round, 
ftriated,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  are  of  a  whitifli-blue  or  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  make  their  appearance  in  July,  and 
in  favourable  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

Culture.  It  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
the  fpring,  in  a  bed  of  good,  rich  earth,  made 
fine.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  thinned  where  they  are  too  dole,  fhould 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  watered  in  dry 
weather;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  re¬ 
quire. 

Some  are  at  the  trouble  of  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hot  bed  ;  but  this  is  needlefs ;  for  if  the 
feeds  are  good,  they  will  come  up  in  the  com¬ 
mon  mould  in  about  a  week,  will  flower  in  July, 
and,  unlefs  much  rain  happens,  will  produce 
good  feeds.  And  though  the  plants  be  brought 
forwarder  by  a  hot -bed,  if  much  rain  fhould 
happen  at  their  time  of  flowering  and  ripening 
their  feeds,  it  will  be  great  odds  but  the  feeds 
will  be  good  for  nothing. 

Medicinal  Cumin  is  propagated  in  great  plenty  for 
ufes  of  it.  medicinal  purpoies  in  Italy,  Spain,  ^Ethiopia, 


iEgypt,  and  other  hot  parts  of  the  world.  The 
feeds  are  an  admirable  carminative,  and  are  the 
only  part  of  the  flower  ufed  in  medicine. 


There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  rrjtjes# 
it  ftands  fingly  with  the  name  Cuminum.  Caf- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Cuminum  femine  longiore ;  Curwm 
and  Cammerarius,  Cuminum  fativum.  It  grows 
naturally  in  fEgypt  and  ^Ethiopia. 

Cuminum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Tentandria  Clafs 
Digynia ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

in  the 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  and  partial  umbels 

are  often  divided  into  four  parts.  rphe  c]ia<i 

The  general  involucrum  confifts  of  four  long  rafters, 
leaves,  which  are  fometimes  whole,  fometimes 
trifid.  The  partial  is  fimilar. 

The  proper  perianthium  is  very  fmall. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  uni  - 
form.  Each  floret  confifts  of  five  indexed, 
emarginated,  unequal  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  Ample  filaments,  with 
Ample  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  large  germen  fitu- 
ated  below  the  flower,  and  two  very  fmall  ftyles 
with  Ample  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  oval,  and  ftriated. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oval,  con¬ 
vex  and  ftriated  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the 
other. 
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C  U  N  I  L  A. 


Species* 


Defcrip- 
tion  tf 
Canada 


and 

Mont¬ 

pelier 

■Cunila. 


THERE  are  two  Annuals  of  this  genus, 

called, 

i.  Canada  Cunila. 

2.  Montpelier  Cunilak 

i.  Canada  Cunila.  The  ftalks  are  upright, 
branching,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  high.  The 
Eaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  oblong,  indented 
in  one  or  two  places,  and  finely  fcented.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  whorls  almoft  the  whole 
length  of  the  plant ;  they  are  white,  having  a 
fine  purple  or  violet  colour  in  the  middle,  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

2.  Montpelier  Cilnila.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
four-cornered,  branching  a  little,  and  fix  or  eight 
inches  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  obtule,  en¬ 
tire,  lmooth  on  the  upper  fide,  and  ftriated  un¬ 
derneath.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  the 
whole  length  of  the  plant,  and  are  of  a  white 
colour,  having  fome  purplifh  marks  in  the  mid- 


die ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thele  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowirig  the 
feeds  in  beds  of  light  earth,  made  fine,  in  the 
fpring.  After  the  plants  come  up,  all  the  trouble 
they  will  call  for  is,  to  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe*  water  them  in  dry  weather,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Cunila  fcliis  ob~ 
langis  umdentatis,fioribus  verticillatis.  In  the  former 
edition  of  the  Species  Plant  arum  it  is  termed,  Me - 
liffa  Pulegoides.  GronoVius  calls  it,  Melijfd  po¬ 
rt  bus  verticillatis  glomeratis  fecuhdum  lohgitudineni 
caulis ,  foliis  tomentofis .  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
dry  parts  of  Canada  and  Virginia. 

2.  The  Jecond  fpecies  is,  Cunila  foliis  ovnliliil 
integerrimiSi  jloribus  verticillatis.  In  the  former 
edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is,  Phynnd 
Pulegoides.  Morifon  calls  it,  Acinos  thymi  folio 
&  facie ,  floribus  inexpanfs.  It  grows  naturally 
about  Montpelier. 
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cr  N  O  G  LO  S  SUM,  HOUND’s  TONGUE. 


Species. 


Silvery 

Narrow¬ 

leaved 

Hound’s 

Tongue 

deferibed. 


Variety. 

Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Apennine 


TH  E  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

l.  Silvery  Narrow-leaved  Hound’s  Tongue. 
2.  Apennine  Hound’s  Tongue. 

3.  Flax-leaved  Hound’s  Tongue,  or  Venus’ 
Navel-wort. 

4.  Portugal  Hound’s  Tongue,  or  Taller  Ve¬ 
nus  Navel- wort. 

5.  Virginian  Hound’s  Tongue. 

1.  Silvery  Narrow  -  leaved  Hound’s  Tongue. 
The  ftalk  is  upright,  flender,  and  about  a  fooc 
high.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped, 
of  a  filvery  whitenels,  and  fit  clofe  without  any 
footftalks.  The  flowers  adorn  the  ends  and  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  ftalks  in  fmall  clufters,  are  of  a 
deep-purple  colour,  and  are  much  longer  than 
the  calyx ;  they  come  out  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers  veined  with  red. 

2.  Apennine  Hound’s  Tongue.  This  fpecies 
is  alfo  frequently  called  Great  Mountain  Hound’s 
Tongue.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  robuft,  and  about 
a  yard  high.  The  radical  leaves  are  large,  broad, 
long,  and  fpread  themlelves  on  the  ground  •,  thofe 
on  the  ftalk  are  narrower,  and  fit  clofe,  having 
no  footftalks.  The  flowers  adorn  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plant  in  great  plenty,  are  of  a  dark- 
red  or  purplifh  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 
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3.  Flax -leaved  Hound’s  Tongue*  or  Venus9  p’ax- 
Navel-wort.  The  ftalks  are  flender,  upright,  leaved* 
and  about  feven  or  eight  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  lmooth,  and  of  a  greyifh 
colour.  The  flowers  adorn  the  upper  parts  of 
the  plant  in  loofe  panicles  •,  they  are  white,  ap¬ 
pear  by  different  fowing  at  any  time  of  the  fums 

mer,  and  are  fucceeded  by  umbilicated  feeds* 
which  occaffons  the  name  Navel-wort,  or  Venus’ 

Navel- wort,  to  be  applied  to  this  fpecies. 

4.  Portugal  Hound’s  Tongue,  or  Larger  Ve-  Portugal, 
nus’  Navel-wort.  This  fpecies  rifes  with  an  ereft, 
rough,  branching  ftalk,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 

high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear  -  fhaped* 
rough,  and  fit  clofe  without  any  footftalks.  The 
flowers  grow  in  long  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  white,  and  each  has  its  own  ft> 
parate  footftalk  ;  they  come  out  in  June,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  umbilicated  feeds*  like  the 
former. 

This  fpecies,  by  being  Town  at  different  times, 
may  be  brought  to  flower  all  the  latter  end  of 
the  fummer  and  autumn.  The  appearance  is 
not  much  unlike  the  Cbmmon  Venus’  Navel- 
wort,  but  it  is  larger,  a  much  finer  plant,  and 
in  every  refpeft,  as  a  flower,  better  worthy  of 
culture. 

5.  Virginian  Hound’s  Tongtie.  The  ftalks 
are  upright,  branching  a  little  near  the  top,  and  Y 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  Toirue 
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broad,  oval,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their 
bale.  The  flowers  come  out  in  Tpikes  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  they  are  of  a  dull-red  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn.  0 

All  thefe  forts  are  eaflly  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  a  bed  of  common  mould  in  the 
fpring.  When  they  come  up  they  muft  be  thinned 
to  proper  diftances,  and  afterwards  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds;  and  watering  them  in  dry  weather. 
In  order  to  have  th mi  flower  early,  lowino  of 
all  the  forts  fhould  be  made  in  the  autumh,  loon 
alter  the  leeds  are  ripe,  efpecially  of  the  fecond, 
which  Hands  the  winter  well  ;  and  in  order  to 
caufe  them  to  flower  late  m  the  fummer  or  au¬ 
tumn,  different  fowings  at  an  interval  of  three 
weeks  ftiould  be  made  from  the  beginning  of 
fpring  until  June. 

Ad  tnefe  forts,  but  more  efpecially  the  (econd, 
will  (batter  their  feeds,  which  will  grow  and  fhew 
thcmlelves  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  with¬ 
out  any  trouble;  and  inch  plants  are  generally 
Wronger,  and  flower  earlier,  than  thofe  that  have 
been  regularly  raifed  from  feeds  lbwn  by  the 
hand.  5  • 


1.  Narrow-leaved  Silvery  Hound’s  Tongue  is  Inks, 
titled,  Cynoglojfum  corollis  calyce  duplo  longioribus , 
foliis  lanceolatis .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Cyno-  ^ 
glojjum  Creticum,  argent  so  angujlo  folio ;  and  Clufius, 
Cynoglojfum  Creticuni  i.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Crete,  Spain,  and  the  Eaft. 

2.  Apennine  Hound’s  Tongue  is,  Cynoglojfum 
Jlaminibus  corollary  ^qu  antibus.  Columna  calls  it, 

Cy noglojf a.  mont ana  maxima  frigidarum  regionum.  It 
grows  naturally  on  the  Apennine  mountains. 

3.  Flax-leaved  Hound’s  Tongue,  or  Venus* 

Navel -wort,  is,  Cynoglojfum  foliis  lineari-lanceola - 
tis  glabris.  Morifon  calls  it,  Cynoglojfum  minus 
album ,  Uni  foliis  glaucis ,\  fsmine,  umbilicato.  .  It 
grows  naturally  in  Lufitania. 

4.  Portugal  Hound’s  Tongue,  or  Taller  Venus* 

Navel- wort,  is,  Cynoglofjum  foliis  Uneari-lanceolatis  ~yidc<xtfr^ . 
fcabris .  In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is  termed,  Cy¬ 
noglojfum  caule  erotic  ramofo. ,  foliis  lanceolatis,  fcabris 
fejfilibus ,  fpicis  flcr.un:  longijfmis.  Tournefort  calls 

it,  Omphatodes  Luftanica  ciapGr, j  cy  noglojf.  folio.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Lufltahia. 

£-  Virginian  Hound’s  Tongue  is,  Cynoglojfum  YJrttiw-i-z 
foliis  amplexicaulibus  ovatis.  Gronovius  calls  it,  _  ^  0 
Cynoglojfum. foliis  amplexicaulibus.  It  grows  natu¬ 

rally  in  Virginia. 
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Species. 


THE  fhort-lived  fpecies  of  this  genus  are 

ufually  called, 

1.  Rough  Dog’s-Tail  Grafs. 

2.  Small  Spanifli  Dog’s-Tail  Grafs, 


3- 

4- 
5* 
1. 


Golden  Dog’s-Tail  Grafs. 


Indian  Dog’s-Tail  Grafs. 

American  Datiylon. 

Rough,  !•  Rough  Dog’s- 1  ail  Grafs.  This  grafs  grows 
naturally  in  fandy  places  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  leaves  are  of  a  blueifh-green 
colour.  The  ftalk  is  jointed  and  hollow,  as  is 
the  property  of  graffes.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  ends  of  the  fpikes  in  fhort, 
clofe,  extremely  rough,  briftly  (pikes  ;  they  are 
generally  in  fulleft  blow  in  July,  but  from  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  they  fhow  themfelves  from  May  to 
the  end  of  autumn.  ^ 

2.  Small  Spanifli  Dog’s  -Tail  Grafs.  The  ftalk 
Small  is  (lender,  and  hardly  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
Spanilh,  are  fmall,  and  (heath  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  (talks 
in  oblong,  comprefled,  imbricated  fpikes ;  they 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

Golden,  3.  Golden  Dog’s-Tail  Grafs.  This  rifes  with  a 
(lender,  jointed  ftalk,  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  narrow,  and  of  a 
pale-green  colour.  The  flowers  grow  in  pendu- 
lent  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the  (talks  ;  they  are 
ariftated,  and  of  a  golden-yellow  colour  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft  and  September. 


A 
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4-  Indian  Dog's-Tail  Grafs.  The  (talks  are  ^ 
comprefled,  knotty  near  the  bafe,  and  muft  be 
fopported  to  keep  them,  in  an  upright  pofitfon.  Tail* 

I  he  leaves  are  long,  pointed,  grow  alternately,  'Grafe 
anc*  their  ends  hang  downward.  The  flowers  defcrTbed. 
I  come  out  from-  the  ti ops  of  the  (folks  in'  loner’ 
narrow,  digitated  fpikes,  having  briftivfowns  on 
their  back  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
1  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

•  Amei  ican  Da  Sly  Ion.  i  he  (folks  are  up-  American 
rignt,  firm,  comprefled,  and  :?row  to  fo*  fmr  AyGn 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  hairy/  c,row  defcnbed* 
oppofite  or  nearly  lb,  and  (heath  the  ftklk'°vw  h 
then-  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  bom  tff 
ends  of  the  (talks  in  digitated,  incirved  fp  kes  - 
tney  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  ikc- 
ceecied  by  large,  roundifti,-  naked  feeds,  arranged 
m  four  rows,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn.  ‘  ° 

'  nJ  -e  feeds  ,°f  the  fifft  three  forts  may  be  fowtl  Culture 
any  time  in  the  autumn  or  ipring,  and  you  will 
loon  have  plants  enough. 

The  laft  two  forts  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hotbed  i 
and  when  tile  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  milt 
be  carefully  let  out  in  a  warm,  .'ell- fee  leered 
place,  other  wile  they  will  not  per  (eft  their  fo-ds 

1.  Rough  Dog’s-Tail  Grafs  is  titled,  Gyndfurus  Titles 

Iraycu  pimato  pnleaceh  aria**,.  Cafpar  Bauhm"  ft 
calls  it,  Gramen  alopecuroides,  fpied  afperd-  -  cp/vuna 
Barrclier,.  Gramen  alopecurum ,  />>*<  1  afperd  *  ~  Ew. 

STtf  flf  of  thefewte^ 

2.  Small  Spanifli  Dog’s-Tail  Grafs  ;S)  Cytiofurus 
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'  fpicd  fecundd ,  calycis  glumd  intericre  fpiculis  fubjettd. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

gLc'umju.  3-  Golden  Dog’s-Tail  Grafs  is,  Cy  nofur  us  pani- 
'  cul-e  fpicuhs  fierilibus  pendulis  ternatis ,  flortbus 
ariftatis.  l  ournefort  calls  it,  Gramen  barcino- 
nence ,  paniculd  tenfe  cured  ;  Calpar  Bauhine,  Gra¬ 
men  panigula  pendula  cure  a  \  and  Barrelier,  Gramen 
Sciurutn^f  alopccurum  minus  beteromalld  paniculd.  It 
grows  naturally  in  rocky  places  in  the  loath  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  Eaft. 

dr^UaS  4'  Ldian  Dog’s-Tail  Grafs  is,  Cynofurus  fpicis 
digitalis  hnearibus ,  culmis  comprejjis  dsclinatis  baft 
nodofis,  foliis  alMternis .  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Cyno -* 


furtts  fpicis  aggregates  tcrminalibus  deorfitm  ariftatis  ; 

Barman,  Gramen  dattyloides  fpicis  deorfum  ariftatis  *, 
and  Rumphius,  Gramenvaccinum  femina.  It  grows 
naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

5.  American  Babylon  is,  Cynofurus  fpicis  digt-  C&lcUM/ri, 
tatis  incur  vaiis,  c  id  mo  ere  bio  compreJJ'o ,  foliis  fub- 
oppofitis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gramen  Batty- 
lonMgyptiacum  ;  Scheuchzer \Gramen  Battylon  Ame- 
ricanum  minus  ;  Plukenet,  Gramen  Battylon  orien- 
tale  frumentaceum ,  femine  napi  •,  and  Rumphius, 

Panicum  gramineum ,  f  Naatsjoni.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 


CHAP. 


CXXV. 


D,A  T  U  R  A,  THORN  APPLE. 


Species. 


Common 

Thorn 

Apple 

Hefcribed. 


Medicinal 
properties 
of  it. 


Chirefe 

Thorn 

Apple, 


and 

Great 

Purple 

Stramo¬ 

nium 

deferibed. 


Variety. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are^ 

j.  The  Common  Thorn  Apple,  or  Sira- 


j . 

inomum. 

2.  Chinefe  Thorn  Apple. 

3.  Great  Purple  Stramonium. 

4.  African  Thorn  Apple,  or  Metella  Nut. 

5.  ^Egyptian  Thorn  Apple. 

1.  Common  Thorn  Apple,  or  Stramonium.  The 
ftalk  is  round,  hollow,  fometimes  an  inch  thick, 
green,  and  divides  irregularly  into  many  fpreading 
branches,  which  extend  themtelves  two  feet  every 
way,  often  making  the  plant  nearly  as  broad  as 
it  is  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  broad,  fer- 
rated,  acute-pointed,  fmooth,  of  a  dark-green 
colour,  and  grow  alternately  on  tolerably  ftrong 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  wings  of  the  branches  on  ftraight  footftalks  ; 
they  are  very  large,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and 
the  general  charafters  indicate  their  ftru&ure*, 
they  appear  in  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  large,  green, 
oval,  prickly  fruit,  called  Thorn  Apples,  con¬ 
taining  ripe  feeds,  in  September,  or  earlier  from 
the  firft: -blown  flowers. 

i  - 

The  juice  of  this  plant,  mixed  with  frefh  lard, 
affords  an  ointment  that  is  admirable  for  fcalds, 
burns,;  and  inflammations  of  all  forts  ;  a  falve  alio 
is  prepared  from  the  leaves,  which  is  an  excellent 
vulnerary,  either  for  frefh  or  old  fores. 

2.  Chinefe  Thorn  Apple.  The  ftalks  are  thick, 
branching,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  broad,  oval,  angular, 
pointed,  and  grow  alternately  on  long  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks  in  lummer,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large, 
thick,  oval,  erebt  pericarpiums,  armed  with  nu¬ 
merous,  long,  ftrong  thorns. 

3.  Great  Purple  Stramonium.  The  ftalk  is 
very  large,  fmooth,  purple- coloured,  often  fpot- 
ted,  branching,  and  hollow.  The  leaves  are 
large,  heart- fb aped,  fmooth,  and  indented  on 
their  edges*,  they  are  of  a  pale-blue  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  erebt,  oval,  prickly  pericarpiums, 
containing  the  feeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers. 


4.  African  Thorn  Apple,  or  Metella  Nut. 

The  ftalk  is  round,  fmooth,  and  a  foot  and  a  Thorn 
half  or  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  Apple 
heart-fhaped,  finuated,  hoary,  and  grow  alter-  deferibed. 
nately  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  divifions  of  the  branches  *,  they  are  very 
long,  and  of  a  pure-white  colour;  they  appear 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundiih,  prickly 
pericarpiums,  which  hang  downward,  and  afford 
ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  violet,  Varieties 
and  another  with  reddifh-coloured  flowers. 

5.  ^Egyptian  Thom  Apple.  The  ftalks  are 
fmooth,  polifhed,  purple-coloured,  branching,  Thorn1*" 
and  grow  to  be  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  Apple 
large,  fmooth,  finuated,  and  grow  alternately  on  deferibed. 
long  footftalks.  The  Towers  come  out  from  the 
divifions  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  large,  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour  on  the  outftde,  and  of  a 

pure  white  within  ;  fome  of  them  fhew  themfelves 
lemi-double,  others  double,  and  they  are  pof- 
flffld  of  an  agreeable  odour  *,  they  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  globular, 
drooping  pericarpiums,  which  are  fuli  of  blunt 
tubercles,  and  contain  ripe  feeds,  in  the  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  the  firft  fort  ftiould  be  Town  in  Culture, 
the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  this 
will  caufe  them  to,  flower  early  the  fummer  fol¬ 
lowing  *,  and  after  they  have  once  flowered,  and 
llred  their  feeds,  the  plants  will  come  up  all 
over  the  garden,  and  afford  you  no  trouble  to. 

.keep  up  the  fucceffion,  except  deftroying.fuch  as 
come  up  in  improper  places.  The  others  alfo 
will  fometimes  come  up  from  cafually  flattered 
feeds  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  as  they  are  more 
tender  than  the  other  fort,  and  often  killed  by 
bad  weather,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  fow  the 
feeds  in  the  fpring,  on  a  hotbed.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  have  plenty  of  air, 
be  frequently  watered,  and  thinned  where  they 
are  too  clofe  *,  they  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air,  and  about  the  end  of  May,  on 
a  moift  day,  fhould  be  removed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  flower  and  bear  fruit.  And  as 
it  fometimes  happens  that  in  wet  feafons  the  feeds 
do  not  ripen,  unlefs  they  are  protected  with  glaffes 

from 
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from  the  rain,  ic  will  be  neceflary  to  let  a  plant 
or  two  ot  each  fort  remain  undifturbed  in  the 
hotbed,  taking  the  glafies  off,  and  expoflng  them 
to  the  open  air.  Such  plants  will  grow  to  near 
twice  the  fize  of  the  removed  ones,  and  being 
very  ftrong,  and  flowering  earlier,  will  be  pretty 
lure  of  producing  ripe  feeds,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  will. 

Titles.  t  1  •  Common  Thorn  Apple,  or  Stramonium ,  is 
r,  .  titled,  Datura  pericarpiis  fpinofis  ereblis  ovatis , 

IroArvCriivt  foli is  ovatis  glabris.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 
-terrt-.  Solanum  foctidum,  porno  fpinofo  oblongo,  jiore  albo ; 

Tournefort.  Stramonium  frubiu  fpinofo  oblongo,  fore 
albo  \  and  Kay,  Solanum  porno  fpinofo  oblongo ,  fore 
calathoide ,  Stramonium  vulgb  dliblum.  It  was 
brought  originally  from  America,  and  now  grows 
very  common  in  England,  and  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

,2'  Chinefe  Thorn  Apple  is,  Datura  pericarpiis 
fpinofis  ereblis  ovatis  :  fpinis  fupremis  maximis  con- 
vergentibus.  Zanoni  calls  it,  Datura  cochinenfis 
fpinofijfima  Herman,  Stramonium ,  five  Datura 
feroxy  como  craffioribus  aculeis  robuftioribus  ;  Boc- 
cone,  Stramonium  ferox\  and  Barrelier,  Stramo¬ 
nium  longioribus  aculeis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
China. 

3-  Great  Purple  Stramonium  is.  Datura  pericar¬ 
piis  fpinofis  ere  bits  ovatis  y foliis  cor  datis  glabris  den- 
tatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Solanum  fativum , 
porno  fpinofo  oblongo^  f  ore  albo  \  and  Ray,  Stramo¬ 
nium  majus  purpureum.  The  place  of  its  natural 
refidence  is  not  known. 

MtMU  4*  African  Thorn  Apple,  or  Meteila  Nut,  is. 
Datura  pericarpiis  fpinofis  nutantibus  glcbofs ,  foliis 


cordatis  fubintegris  pubefeentibus.  R umphuis  calls 
it.  Datura  alba  \  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Solanum , 
porno  fpinofo  rotundo,  fore  longo.  It  grows  natu  • 

rally  in  Africa  and  Alia.  .  ■  cf  r 

5.  ^Egyptian  Thorn  Apple  is,  Datura  pericar- 
piis  tuber  culatis  nutantibus  glob  of j,  foliis  Uvibus .  . 
Kumphius  calls  it.  Datura  rubra  ;  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine,  Solanum  foetidum ,  frubtu  fpinofo  rotundo ,  fe- 
minepallido'y  alfo,  Solanum  JEgypticv.m  fore  plcno  ; 
Cammerarius,  Nux  meteila  ;  and  1  ournefort. 
Stramonium  frubiu  fpinofo  rotundo ,  fore  duplici  tri- 
plicive.  It  grows  naturally  in  AEgypt. 

Datura  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  £|afs 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  oblong,  tubu- in  the 

lar,  ventricofe,  five-cornered  perianthium,  in-  Ji,"D£an 
jj-r  Syftem. 

dented  in  five  parts.  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme petal.  The  rafters.  ‘ 
tube  is  cylindrical,  and  longer  than  the  calyx. 

The  limb  is  eredt,  fpreading,  pofiefied  of  five 
angles,  folded  in  five  parts,  nearly  entire,  but 
rifing  at  the  angles  into  acute  points. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped  filaments  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  having  oblong,  comprefled, 
obtule  anthene. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
ftraight,  filiforme  ftyle,  and  a  thickifh,  obtule, 
biiamellated  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval  capfule,  formed 
of  four  valves,  and  containing  two  cells. 

The  receptacles  are  large,  convex,  pundbated, 
and  affixed  ro  the  diflepiment. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
kidney-ftiaped. 


CHAP. 
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D  A  U  C  U  S,  CARROT. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of  the 
Great 
Spanifli, 


Tooth¬ 

pick, 


OUR  collection  may  be  thought  incomplete 
if  we  wholly  pafs  by  the  Daucus  ;  for  altho’ 
the  fpecies  are  of  no  very  great  beauty,  and 
rarely  propagated,  except  the  common  Carrot 
for  ufe ;  yet  there  are  lome  who  are  boundlefs 
in  their  curiofity,  and  would  chufe  a  few  plants 
of  every  fort :  Such  as  thefe  may  take  in, 

1.  The  Great  Spaniffi  Carrot. 

2.  The  Tooth-pick  Carrot. 

3.  The  Shining  Sea  Carrot. 

4.  The  Prickly-feeded  Carrot. 

1.  The  Great  Spaniffi  Carrot  rifes  with  a  large, 
rough  ftalk,  to  a  yard  or  better  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  like  our  Common  Carrot,  but  their 
footftalks  are  ftreaked  with  white  veins.  The 
umbel  is  exceedingly  large,  and  the  flowers  are  of 
a  darkiffi -purple  colour.  It  is  an  Annual  j  and 
if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  it  will 
flower  early  in  the  fummer,  and  perfedt  the  feeds 
foon  after. 

2.  The  Tooth-pick  Carrot.  This  plant  will 
grow  to  about  a  yard  high.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
frnooth,  channelled,  and  branching.  The  leaves 
are  frnooth,  finely  divided,  and  compofed  of  a  mul¬ 


titude  of  narrow  fegments,  like  Fennel ;  on  this 
account  alone  this  plant  fhould  not  be  omitted, 
where  there  are  any  pretenfions  to  a  good  Col- 
ledhon.  The  flowers  terminate  the  (talks  in  laro-e, 
compound  umbels-,  the  footftalks  that  fupport 
the  fmall  umbels  are  long  and  ftiff,  and  are  ufed 
by  the  Spaniards  for  Tooth-picks.  Hence  the 
name  Vifnaga ,  or  Tooth-pick,  has  been  given  by 
them  to  this  plant.  '  1 

The  feeds  fliould  always  be  fown  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,.  and  they  will  flower  earlier  the  lummer 
following,  -and  be  furer  of  growing 

3.  Shining  Sea  Carrot.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  Ski.i»g 
lmooth,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  a  little  Sea, 
like  thofe  of  the  Common  Carrot,  but  the  fee- 

ments  are  broader,  and  of  a  (hining-green  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  terminate  the  (talks*3 in  large 
compound  umbels  and  to  have  them  early  in  die  ' 
fummer,  the  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  the  autumn 
before. 

4.  Prickly-feeded  Carrot.  This  rifes  with  an  and 
upright,  branching  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  about  rr'ck!y* 
a  yard  The  leaves  are  hairy,  and  compofed  of  cw 
a  multitude  ot  fmall  parts,  like  thofe  of  the 

Common 
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Titles. 


Common  Carrot.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
Italic  in  laige  umbels  •,  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  and  are  fuccecded  by  pricklv  feeds. 

I  he  Dwarf  Sea  Caucalis  of  Cafpar  Bauhine  is 
a  variety  only  of  this  fpecies. 

The  belt  time  for  lowing  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  forts,  is  the  autumn.  Any  common 
garden-mould  will  do  for  them,  and  they  will 
require  no  more  trouble  than  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds,  and  thinning  them  where  they  come 
up  too  dole. 

1.  The  Great  Spanifti  Carrot  is  titled,  Daucus \ 
feminibus  bijpidis ,  flofculo  cent)  ah  fienh  carnofo,  re- 
-kuruxjv-  ceptaculo  commit m  hemtfpharko.  Tournefort  calls 
it,  Dau  ■ us  Hifpanicus ,  umbeild  magnd  ;  and  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Pajtinua  tenui  folia  fylvejlris ,  umbeild 
major e.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
M  aurhania. 

Vufnx-  2.  The  Tooth-pick  Carrot  is,  Daucus  feminibus 
-fl-a.  nudis.  Cafpdr  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gmgidium  umbeild 
■oblongd  \  and  Dbdonaeus,  Gingidmm  alter  urn.  It 

glows  naturally  oH  Mount  Lebanon,  and  in  Italy 
and  Spain. 

CuKaU  3.  Shining  Sea  Carrot  is-  Dm  cits  rndiis  involu- 
Ctb'uAnL,£rt  plants  :  hciniis  recurvis.  Tournefort  calls  it, 
Daucus  monto.ms  lucidus  ;  Cafpar  BaUhine,  Gingi- 
dtum  folio  ckatrcphylli  \  Matchiolus,  Gingidium  ; 
Magnol,  Pajlinaca  tenui folia  marina,  foliis  obfcure 
•oirentibus  L?  quaft  lucidis  ;  and  BoccdneJ  Pajlinaca 
folio  oenanthcs.  it  grows  naturally  about  Mont- 

.  Pelier- 

JI/luMtec-  4.  Prick ly-feedcd  Carrot  is,  Daucus  feminibus 
lW  acute  at  is.  In  the  former  edition  of  the  Specie; 
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Plant  arum  it  is  termed,  Artedia  feminibus  aculeatis. 

Morifon  calls  xz.  Caucalis  major  daucoides  V ingitana ; 

Rivinus,  Ecbinopbora  Pingitana  \  Cafpar  Bauhine* 

Caucalis  pumila  maritima  ;  and  John  Bauhine, 

Lappula  canaria,  five  caucalis  maritima.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Mauritania. 

Daucus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  Clafs 
Digynia  ;  and  the  char  afters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  umbel,  which  is  ^;^ean 
compofed  of  many  fmall  ones,  when  it  is  in  ^  ften*  n 
flower  is  plane,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  concave  The  cha- 
and  connivent.  The  partial  umbel  is  multiple,  raders. 
and  like  the  general  one* 

The  general  invoiucrum  is  compofed  of  rhany 
narrow,  pinnatifid  leaves,  which  are  the  length  of 
the  umbel. 

The  partial  is  more  fimple,  and  the  length  of 
the  umbellula. 

The  proper  perianthium  is  hardly  difcernible. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  corolla  is  radiated 
and  difForm.  The  corolla  of  each  feparate  flower 
confilts  of  five  heart-fhaped,  indexed  petals,  the 
outer  one  being  larger  than  the  others. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  capillary  filaments,  with 
fimple  ahtherte. 

4.  Pistillum  confilts  of  a  fmall  germen 
fituated  below  the  flower,  and  twofeflexed  ftyles, 
with  obtufe  ftigmds. 

5.  Pericarfium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  oval,  hifpid,  and  divides  into  two  parts. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two.  Their  figure 
is  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  plane  011 
the  other. 
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DELPHINiU  M, 


LARKSPUR  or  LARE’s 

HEEL 


^  ^  I . r-  real  diftincl  Annual  fpeeics  of  this  genus 

Species.  i.  "Wild  Larkfpur. 

1.  Royal  Larkfpur. 

3.  Mauritanian  Larkfpur. 

4.  Italian  Larkfpur. 

.  .  5.  Dalmatian  L.arkfpur. 

Detcrip-  ••  Vv  ild  Larkfpur.  The  (talks  are  round, 
tioaof  the  tsiigh,  branching,  and  grow  to  be  three  feet  hi  Mi. 
Vv  ud,  The  leaves  are  compoled  of  feveral,  long,  narrow 
leg  men  ts  •,  they  are  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and 
grow  alternately  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
the  molt  common  colours  are  blue  and  white, 
but  there  are  varieties  of  this  fpecies  of  almoft 
all  forts  of  colours.  In  thefe  colours  they  fhew 
themfelves  not  only  in  a  Angle  Hate,  but  femi- 
double  and  full  double,  presenting  themfelves  in 
great  gaiety  and  beauty  to  all  beholders. 

Rojal,  2.  Royal  Larklpur.  This  riles  with  an  up¬ 
right,  firm,  fimple  ftalk  to  a  yard  or  more  in 
height.  1  he  leaves  are  fmooth,  compofed  of 
VOL  II. 
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feveral  lohg,  narrow  fegmCnts,  and  grbw  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  long  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks ;  they 
are  large,  and  the  fpikes  are  frequently  a  foot  or 
more  in  length  ;  they  are  of  almoft  all  colours, 
and  different  degrees  of  doubles,  and  may  be 
juftly  ranked  among  the  mcfft  beautiful  of  all  our 
hardy  Annuals. 

3.  Mauritanian  Larkfpur.  The  ftalk  is  touo-h,  Maarita* 
branching,  and  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  niao» 
confift  of  feveral  long,  narrow  parts,  and  they 
grow  alternately.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes 
fiom  the  ends  of  the  branches;  they  are  ufually 
of  a  blue  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red  or  grqeii 
on  the  outfide ;  though  there  are  other  varieties 
with  refpeff  to  the  fize  of  the  plant,  the  different 

degrees  of  doublenefs,  and  colours  of  the- 
flowers. 


4.  Italian  Larklpur.  The  ftalk  is  very  branch-  • 
ing,  and  grows  to  about  two  feet  high.  The  LarkLi 
leaves  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  are  finale  F 

though  near  the  bottom  they  are  divided  into 
I  1 

many 
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many  broad,  obtule  irgment.s.  The  flowers  are 
produced  but  thinly  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
branches  ;  they  arc  fmall,  of  a  deep  blue  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  iucceeded  by  fmall,  Angle  capfules, 
Dalma-  containing  the  feeds. 

tian  5.  Dalmatian  Larkfpur.  The  flalks  are  ftrong, 

Larkfpur  upright,  hairy,  and  grow  to  be  two  feet  high, 
deicnbed.  ^he  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  or  leven  obtufe 
lobes,  which  join  at  the  bale,  and  are  ha’ry. 
The  flowers  grow  in  lcofe.Tpikes  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  iflalks  •,  their  mofr  common  colour 
is  a  pale-blue,  though  purple  and  flowers  oi 
other  colours  will  feme  times  preient  themfelves 
from  the  feeds. 

MethnJ  Thefe  forts  are  all  railed  by  lowing  the  feeds  in. 
of  propa-  the  autumn  or  fpring;  though  the  former  is  moil 
gating  preferable,  as  they  will  flower  early  the  fummer 
them.  following,  and  be  fure  of  perfecting  their  leeds  , 
which  does  not  always  happen  to  the  Double 
forts,  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring. 

The  lall  two  forts  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  ob- 
fervation  in  extenflve  Colledlions  ;  the  others, 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  the  variety  of 
colours  they  afford  particularly  the  fecond  fort, 
which  every  good  Gardener  of  taste  is  ambi¬ 
tious  of  exhibiting  in  as  perfedl,  full,  and  agree¬ 
able  a  manner  as  poflihle.  To  effect  this,  or,  as 
the  phrafe  is,  in  order  to  have  a  good  fhow  of 
Lark  heels,  let  the  feeds  be  gathered  from  the 
molt  double  flowers,  which  are  the  largeft,  and 
of  the  belt  colours,  and  fown  in  drills  the  whole 
length  of  the  border  on  each  fide  the  walk.  If 
you  have  feeds  enough,  let  three  rows  be  fown. 
at  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other;  but  if  you 
have  a  deficiency  of  feed,  take  care  to  lupply 
that  by  fowing  feed  enough  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  for  the  future.  Let  the  firfb  fowing  be 
mads  early  in  September  .or  Auguft,  if  your  leeds 
are  ripe.  The  mould  muff  be  made  exceeding 
fine,  and  the  drills  drawn  with  a  fhaight  line  ; 
let  the  feeds  be  then  thinly  fown  along  them,  and 
covered  over  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
the  fineft  mould.  The  next  day,  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  give  them  a  watering;  and  if  fuch  weather 
continues,  repeat  it  twice  a  week.  In  the  autumn 
the  plants  will  come  up,  and  probably  many 
weeds  with  them  :  Draw  thefe  out  from  among- 
the  plants,  but  do  not  thin  them,  though  they 
appear  too  clofe,  for  it  is  probable  a  hard  winter 
may  do  this  for  you  ;  and  even  in  the  fpring  be 
cautious  of  thinning,  even  though  they  Ihew 
figns  or  threaten  to  crowd  each  other  ;  becaufe 
a  thinning  mult  be  made  when  they  fhew  their 
flowers,  and  if  it  be  done  earlier  the  bell  forts 
may  probably  be  drawn  out. 

When  dry  weather  happens  in  the  fpring  or 
fummer,  water  your  plants  every  other  evening, 
keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds,  and  as  their 
italics  advance,  thrult  fome  forked  flicks  between 
the  rows,  to  fupport  rods  or  long  flicks  laid  on 
them  horizontally.  The  Larkheels  are  to  be 
fattened  to  them,  that  they  may  be  kept  in  an 
upright  pofltion  ;  for  they  are  very  liable,  when 
in  their  greatefl  beauty,  to  be  blown  down  all 
manner  of  ways  by  a  ftrong  wind,  fhewing  them¬ 
felves  in  a  very  ruinous  condition ;  and  this  may 
be  prevented  by  drawing  a  packthread  artfully 
the  whole  length,  and  faffening  the  plants  to  the 
horizontal  rods,  which  may  be  concealed  between 
the  rows. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  your  eye  muff 
daily  attend  them  ;  and  on  the  fir  ft  appearance  of 
Angle  flowers,  and  even  femi-doubles  and  doubles, 
of  dull  and  bad  colours,  they  mull  be  drawn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  thrown  away  :  A  repetition 
of  this  work  mull  be  made  as  often  as  fuch 
inferior  flowers  prefent  themfelves,  until  the  blow 


is  over. 
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will  be 

move  perfect  in  i  s  double  Hate ;  ami  oy  obierving 
this  praftice  every  year,  and  changing  me  mil, 
may  be  continued. jo  :  They  will  glow  in  the 
different  colours  of  red,  white,  pir.-k^  blue,  afh- 
coloured,  purple,  &c.  Sr r  pcs  of  different  i-Jnos 
a i lb  w i i  1  p re  1  e nr  t h e no fc Ives,  ir i x i n g  w  1  tli  all  the le 
colours;  lb  that  lome  flowers  will  Ihew  themlelves 
vanegated  and  full  double,  others  ieii-coloured, 
affuming  the  different  tinges  of  red,  white,  L'lue, 
&c.  The  lelf-coloured  ones,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  are  in' general  more  beautiful  than  the 
variegated  ;  and  of  all  thole,  the  Double-red  is  to 
be  preferred.  This  is  known  among  Gardeners 
by  the  name  of  Role  Larkfpur.  It  always- grows 
ftrong,  if  not  crowded  ;  and  the  flowers  adorn 
the  upper  part  a  third  part  of  the  whole  length  ; 

10  that  the  greatefl  caution  fhould  be  u‘ed  in 
keeping  up  th  s  fo>  t  among  others  :  f  or  though  it 

11  only  a  feminal  variety,  and  liable  to  fofe 
its  colours,  yet  the  greatefl:  quantity  or  the 
like  plants  will  be  produced  from  feeds  gathered 
of  that  fort  Seme  think  the  feeds  fhould  be 
gathered  from  the  bottom-parts  ct  the  plant  only, 
and  that  the  tops  fhould  be  nipped  off;  but  this  is 
need  Ids  trouble,  and  dellroys  the  beauty  or  the 
plants  before,  they  are  out  of  bio  ill  m.  i  he  leeds  of 
every  part  of  the  plant  will  be  good,  provided 
it  be  well  ripened  ;  but  thole  cn  the  upper  part 
of-  the  plant  hardly  ever  ripen  fo  well  as  thofe 
on  the  lower,  becaufe  the  lower  ones  lucceed  the 
firft-blown  flowers,  are  generally  larger,  ;ipen 
fooner,  and  have  a  bolder  look  ;  and  as  fuch  are 
preferable,  though  not  of  fuperior  quality,  if 
thofe  higher  up  are  well  ripened. 

The  leeds  of  theie  plants  fhould  be  gathered 
every  day,  taking  the  veffels  fir  ft  from  tire  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  plant,  as  they  open  firft,  and  lo  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  others,  as  they  fucceed  in  order  ; 
becaufe  if  you  were  to  wait  until  all  were  ripe, 
the  lower  veffels  would  have  difchargtd  their  leeds, 
which  are  generally  thought  the  beft,  and  lome 
only  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  would  be 
found  for  ufe„  When  the  feeds  are  gathered,  they 
fhould  be  laid  a  few  clays  to  dry  in  an  airy  place, 
and  then  fowed,  for  the  fhow  the  lu acced¬ 
ing  fummer.  As  thefe  flowers  are  lo  very 
ornamental,  a  flowing  alio  in  a  fimilar  manner 
fheuid  be  made  in  the  fpring,  to  lucceed  thofe 
of  the  former,  which  will  come  in  when  their 
beauty  is  over,  and  continue  until  autumn. 
And  as  it  is  not  intended  that  the  leeds  from  this 
luring  lowing  fhould  be  collected,  you  nee  el  not 
be  very  nice  in  drawing  out  the  fit  glc  and  bad- 
coloured  ones,  unlefs  they  grow  fo  thick  as  to 
crowd  and  choak  the  others  ;  but  you  mav  let 
them  all  grow  promifeuoufly  together,  to  make 
as  great  a  (how  at  a  diftance  as  po’ffible. 

Larkfpurs  have  been  generally  iown  in  patches; 
but  Inch  practice  is  fimilar  to  planting  Tulips  in 
patches;  it  is  trifling:  To  do  fine  l  arkfpurs 
juftice,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  long  rows,  as  di- 
redeed. 

i  arkfpurs,  an  tlv  ir  fingle  Hate,  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  would  be  highly  valuable,  ut:e  they 
not  lb  much  excelled  by  the  vaViety  or  colours, 
and  Doubles  which  are  obtained  by  good  cul¬ 
ture. 

Vv  hen  Larkfpurs  have  obtained  pcfitflicn  of  a 
gaulen,  fhould  their  culture  be  ntgkdtcd,  they 
will  low  themfelves,  and  come  up  aii  over  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  garden  without  order. 
Among  luch  1  have  feen  feint  admirable  Doubles, 
four  or  five  feet  high  ;  but  ihtie  in  time  wsjl  de¬ 
generate,  and  in  a  few  years  only  the  Single 
Blue,  the  Pale-red,  and  fo  n:  t  Lines  the  White,  will 
preient  themfelves  to  view. 


1.  The 
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ANNUAL 


Tales.  i.  The  Wild  Larkfpur  is  titled.  Delphinium 
n  p  nett  arils  moncphyllis ,  caule  fubdivifo.  Cafpar  Bau- 
LmtfU'-  ]une  calls  i ^Confolida  regalis  arvenfis,  jlore  caruleo  ; 
-Ca*.  Cammerarius,  Confolida  regalis  ;  rournefoi  t,  Del¬ 
phinium  fegetum ,  jlore  caruleo  ;  and  Geratd,  Con- 
folida  regalis  fylvefiris.  It  grows  naturally  in  open 
fields,  and  frequently  among  corn  in  England, 
and  moft  parts  or  Europe. 

4  -  ^  2.  Royal  Larkfpur  is,  Delphinium  netlarns  mo¬ 
ts  nopbyllis ,  caule  Jimpiici.  Dodonscus  calls  it,  Flos 

resins  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Confolida  regalis  hortenfis , 
jlore  rnajere  Cff  Jimpiici  ■,  alio,  Confolida  i  egalis  hor¬ 
tenfis  ^  fore  minor e  ;  alfo,  Confolida  regalis,, jlore  ma- 
jore  fc?  multiplici.  It  is  not  certain  in  what  part 
of  the  world  this  fpecies  naturally  grows. 

S-  Mauritanian  Larkfpur  is,  Delphinium  me - 


F  L  O  W  E  R  S. 


i  2  ; 


tariis  rnonophyllis ,  coroliis  hsxapctahs,  capfulis  ternis*, 
joins  mul tipar this.  Clufius  calls  it.  Delphinium 
elatior,  fvmplici  fore  *,  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  (.,onjo- 
lida  retails,  fore  rninore.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Mauritania. 

4.  Italian  Larkfpur  is.  Delphinium  nettariis 
dipbyllis ,  coroliis  enncapetalis ,  capfulis  terms ,  join1: 
multi  par  this  obtufis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  CM* 
folida  regalis  latijolia ,  parvo  fore.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Melita,  and  Paieftine. 

5.  Dalmatian  Larkfpur  is.  Delphinium  m 
riis  dipbyllis  petalo  brevioribus ,  foliis  palmatis :  lob.s 
obtufis. J  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Staphifagria.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Iftria,  Dalmat.a,  Caiaoria, 
Apulia,  and  Crete. 
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DIANTHUS,  The  PIN 


lv. 


Species. 


China 

Pink. 

Varieties. 


Single 


T  has  been  cuftomary  to  arrange  one  or  two  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  Dianthus  among  the  tribe  of  An¬ 
nuals,  becaufe  if  they  are  fown  in  the  lpring,  they 
will  perfect  their  flowers  and  feeds  in  one  year, 
dying  for  the  molt  part  the  winter  following  ;  but 
they  may  as  well  be  termed  Perennials,  flnee  with 
proper  management  they  may  be  made  to  conti¬ 
nue  many  years.  As  Annuals,  however,  I  fhall 
treat  of  them  here,  and  afterwards  give  diredtions 
fo  to  manage  them,  that  the  roots  may  be  pre- 
ferved  to  produce  flowers  in  ftjcceeding  lummers. 
The  forts  that  naturally  fall  under  prelent  confi- 
deration  are, 

1.  The  China  Pink. 

2.  The  Annual  Sweet-William. 

3.  German  Pink. 

4.  Superb  Pink. 

1.  China  Pink.  Of  this  there  are  two  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties,  viz. 

Single  China  Pink, 

Double  China  Pink. 

Single  China  Pink.  I  have  diftinguifhed  the 
Single^ from  the  Double  fort,  becaule  there  is  a 
very  great  elegance  attending  it  even  in  that 
Itate  •,  and  fome  Single  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are 
by  many  equally  deflred  with  the  Double  ;  tor 
the  colour  being  fo  exceeding  bright  and  clear, 
and  the  variegation  often  fo  diftinft,  fome  people 
fancy  they  can  indulge  more,  by  beholding 
thefe  properties  on  a  Angle  petal,  than  when 
by  a  multiplicity  of  them  they  form  a  full 
flower.  Be  that  as  it  may,  both  the  forts,  for 
they  differ  in  nothing  but  their  double  flowers, 
feldom  arile  higher  than  about  a  foot ;  and  the 
ftalk  naturally  "branches  out,  for  the  better  fup- 
port  of  the  "flowers.  The  blow  will  be  in  July, 
and  the  fucceffion  will  be  continued  during  two 
months  or  more  ;  nay,  I  have  had  them  flower 
until  November,  when  the  feverity  of  the  winter 
coming  on,  put  a  period  to  their  further  gaiety. 


and 

Double  China  Pink.  However  c deemed  the  Doub]e 
Single  forts  may  be  by  fome  people,  the  Double  chin* 
are  certainly  the  fined  flowers  ;  for  fome  times  frink. 
their  multiplicity  of  petals  is  fo  great  as  to  fill  deknbed. 
the  flower  ;  and  then  what  can  be  conceived 
finer  than  flowers  of  this  nature  adorned  with 
fuch  lively  and  ftriking  bright  and  rich  colours  ? 
fo  that  if  a  few  of  the  Angle  forts  are  deflred,  a 
far  greater  quantity  of  doubles  are  to  be  fougi  t 
for,  as  the  blow  will  be  by  far  more  elegant  and 
noble.  In  order  to  have  thefe  flowers  dou¬ 
ble,  feeds  mud  be  collected  from  the  double 
flowers  of  the  belt  properties  :  Such  double  feeds 
leldom  produce  Angle  flowers  •,  whiltt  feeds 
of  the  Angle  forts  rarely  produce  flowers  of  the 
double  kind. 

As  Annuals,  then,  let  us  conflder  the  ma-  Culture, 
nagement  of  thefe  plants.  For  this  purpoih, 
having  obtained  good  feeds,  fow  them  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hotbed  in  the  beginning  of  March.  The 
plants  will  foon  come  up,  when  they  fhould  have 
■  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  ;  for  they  will  be 
ruined  by  being  too  much  drawn.  They  mud  be 
hardened  by  degrees  ;  and  when  all  danger  of 
froft  is  over,  they  fhould  be  planted  out  in  rows, 
in  beds  about  four  feet  and  a  half  broad.  Moiit 
weather,  if  poffible,  fhould  be  chofen  for  this  per- 
formance ;  and  if  the  weather  comes  hot  dm  me- 
d:a*e!y  after,  they  fhould  be  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  good  root.  This  will  not  be  long;  for  I 
would  advife  taking  up  as  much  mould  with 
them  as  poffible  ;  and  let  the  operation  be  made 
with  the  utm<  ft  difparch.  In  July  they  will  flower, 
and  continue  io  for  fome  months.  The  feeds  of 
the  earned  flowers  will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  gathered,  and  p;e~ 
ferved  until  the  fjpring  following  for  lowing. 

In  order  to  have  thefe  roots  continue  for  two 
or  more  years,  low  the  feeds  early  in  April,. upon 
a  moderate  hotbed,  and  prick  them'outas  before, 
forming  abed  pf  them  da  a  dry  foil  and' warm 
‘  I  fituahom 
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ltuation.^  As  they  begin  tofpindle  for  flowering 
mp  them  off,  and  continue  to  do  l'o,  not  per- 
muting  them  to  flower  the  firil:  fummer.  There 
wdl  be  no  danger  of  thefe  plants  being  killed, 
o,  they  are  naturally  very  hardy,  and  the  fum- 
mer  following  they  will  produce  the  moft  perfeft 
blow,  from  thefe,  the  belt  feeds  are  to  be  ga- 
t  eied  •,  and  from  thefe  alio  offsets  may  Be  taken 
,n  Juffj  which  will  grow,  and  become  o-ood 
plants  ;  and  by  this  way  all'o  thfe  Itotk  may  be 
niept  up  for  many  years. 

2.  Annual  Sweet  William;  The  leaves  of  this 
Ipecies  are  narrow.  Tlie  flower-ftalks  are  upright, 
and  ariie  to  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  flowers 
form  a  fmall  liead  at  the  end  of  the  {talk  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale-red  colour,  and  have  obtufe,  oval 
lcales  to  the  calyx. 

3*  Gei  man  Pink.  7  he  leaves  are  very  narrow. 
The  {talks  are  Gender,  low,  and  branching,  The 
flowers  grow  fingly,  are  ffiort,  and  hardly  appa- 

^  caiyx  >  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July, 
and  the  leeds  ripen  in  September. 

4*  Superb  j.  ink  is  a  Biennial.  The  radical 
leaves  are  numerous,  narrow,  and  of  a  blueifh- 
gieen  colour.  The  {talk  is  ere6t,  and  garnilhed 
with  leaves  placed  oppofite  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  from  the  tops 
of  the  Gaiks ;  their  calycinal  lcales  are  very  fhort, 
and  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  ciit  into  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  very  narrow  Ibgments  :  They  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  leeds  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  forts  are  eafily  raifed  by  lowing  the  feeds 
on  a  common  hotbed  in  March  ;  and  after  the 
plants  come  up.  give  them  much  air,  and  harden 
them  by  degrees.  In  May,  plant  them  out  in 


beds,  like  the  other  forts,  water  them  in  dry 
weather,  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  this 
is  all  the  nurfing  they  will  require.  A  few  plants 
of  the  fecond  and  third  forts,  to  encreale  the 
Variety,  will  be  fufficient  i  but  the  Superb  Pink 
is  very  beautiful,  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  de¬ 
fending  of  a  place  in  every  good  colledlion. 

1.  The  China  Pink  is  titled,  Dianthus  fioribus  Tid«* 
fotiiariis,  fquamis  calycinis  fubulatis  patulis  tubum 

a,  quant  i bus,  corollis  debt  at  is.  Tournefort  calls  it,  2.  jU . 
Caryophyllus  Sinenjis  fupinus ,  leucoji  folio ,  fore 
unico.  It  is  a  native  of  China.  ^ 

2.  Annual  Sweet-William  is,  Dianthus fioribus  ourCtfe/r^- 
aggregates  capita  tis,  fquamis  calycinis  ovatis  obtufis  " 

mu  tic  is  tubum  fit  pgr  antibus.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal. 
it  is  termed,  Dianthus  fioribus  aggregate,  capitulo 
magno ,  fquamis  calycinis  ovatis  cbtufis  magnis.  Caf- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Caryophyllus  fylvefiris  proli¬ 
fer  ;  Morifon,  Caryophyllus  fylvefiris  annuus ,  multis 
capfulis  fimul junblis^  dona t us.  It  grows  common 
in  Spain,  Italy,  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  the 
South  of  France. 

3.  German  Fink  is,  Dianthus  fioribus  folit  arils, 
fquamis  calycinis  otlonis  fiorem  J up er antibus.  Cafpar  xj^. 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Carycphyllo  prolifero  affinity  unico 

ex  quolibet  capitulo  flore  ■,  and  Taberntemontanus, 

Caryophyllus  fylvefiris  minimus.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Germany. 

4.  Superb  Pink  is,  Dianthus  fioribus  paniculd-  \Ju*JLrJyaj<S, 
ti's :  fquamis  calycinis  breVibus  acuminatis ,  corollis  » 

mult  ifido-capi  liar  ibus,  caule  ereblo.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Caryophyllus  /implex  alter ,  flore  laciniato 
odoratifiimo  ;  and  Clufius,  Caryophyllus  fylvefiris  6, 

It  grows  naturally  in  Germany* 
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FOX-GLOVE. 


Species. 


'T'HF  feveral  ipecies  of  this  genus  are  very 
J-  fhowy,  have  great  dignity  of  look,  are  eafy 
of  culture,  and  will  grow  in  almoft  any  fituation. 
The  varieties  are  numerous,  but  the  real  Ipecies  are, 

1.  The  Purple  Fox-glove. 

2.  The  Yellow  Fox-glove.  1 

3.  The  Iron-coloured  Fox-glove. 

4.  The  Broad -leaved  Small  Spanifli  Fox¬ 
glove. 

5.  Fhe  Narrow-leaved  Taller  Spanifh  Fox¬ 
glove. 

1.  Purple  Fox-^Glove.  Of  this  there  are  many 
.  varieties,  and  the  parent  of  them  all  is  the  Com* 
defenbed.  mon  Red  Fox-glove.  This  plant  grows  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Warwiddhire, 
where  the  commons  and  fields  are  adorned  with 
them:  In  the  lanes  about  Nun-Eaton,  Ahfiy, 
Bedworfh-Heath,  Coventry,  &c.  there  is  no 
end  of  them  ;  but  their  charms  are  unnoticed 
"by  the  toiling  peafant.  It  is  a  Biennial.  The 
leaves  are  long,  broad,  rough,  and  hairy.  The 
ftalk  is  upright,  firm,  and  will  grow'  to  about  a 
yard  high.  It  is  garnilhed  with  the  fame  fort  of 


Purple 

Fox-glove 


leaves  as  the  radical  one,  though  narrower  and 
mailer  ;  and  the  top  is  garnifhed  with  a  Ion  it, 
loofe  thyrie  of  thefe  Ihowy  flowers :  Thefe  a?e 
placed  on  one  fide  of  it,  are  of  a  reddifh-purple 
co  our,  with  white  ipots  on  the  under-lip  ;  they 
will  be  in  blow  in  June  and  July,  and  produce 
ripe  leeds  in  Auguft  and  September.  ^ 

Of  this  ipecies  there  are  the  following  varie- 

feeds-VhlCh  UlLU'  'V  retain  t,ieir  difference  from 

\ 

The  White  Fox-Glove, 

The  Purple  Fox-glove, 

T  he  Dwarf  Red. 

tha?aeboutaffooteferpe:ieS  gr°WS  ^ 

2.  Yellow  Fox-glove.  Of  this  alfo  there  are  v-n 

Ydlow  TrietT  5  ‘UC,h  the  Large-fl°wering  Fwlgtor. 

ox-glove,  the  Small  Vellow,  and  the  ^slcnbed 

Cream  coloured  Fox- glove.  In  the  leave,  alfo 

there  is  fome  difference;  but  they  are  all  fpear- 

fliaped,  ioft,  obtufe,  and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are 

very  narrow  The  ftalk  is  upright,  firm and 

will  grow  to  be  two  feet  high.  The  Uppe{  part 
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Culture. 


of  it  is  adorned  with  the  flowers,  ranged  on  one 
fide  of  it  ;  the  belt  forts  are  of  a  bright-yellow 
colour;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  June  and  July, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn.  . 

3.  The  Iron -coloured  Fox-glove  is  much 
eftcemed  in  our  gardens.  I  he  leaves  ate  imalier 
than  thole  of  the  Common  Purple  Fox- glove, 
but  the  (talk  riles  in  our  hungry  white  clays  at 
Gumley  to  be  upwards  of  eight  ftet  high;  a 
thing  not  common  in  other  and  nchei  loils,  its 
ufual  growth  being  from  three  to  four  feet.  The 
top  is  adorned  with  the  flowers  near  a  yard  long  : 
Thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  a  rufty-iron  colour  ;  they 
will  be  in  blow  from  June  to  the  end  of  the  ium- 
mer- months  ;  and  good  feeds  from  the  firft-blown 
flowers  may  be  gathered  in  the  autumn. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fpe- 
cies ;  one  with  a  very  branching  ftalk,  and  another 
of  very  low  growth,  called  the  Dwarf  iron-co¬ 
loured  Fox-glove. 

4.  Broad-leaved  Small  Spanilh  Fox-glove  hath 
many  foft,  woolly,  veined,  oval,  ipear  fhaped,  fer- 
rated  leaves.  The  ftalk  will  grow  to  about  a  foot 
high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  like  the  radical 
ones,  but  fmaller,  and  run  one  into  another. 
The  flowers  ornament  the  top  in  a  fliort  thyrfe ; 
they  grow  on  one  fide,  are  of  a  purple  colour, 
with  pale-red  fpots  about  the  mouth  ;  they  will 
be  in  blow  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

Sometimes  the  root  of  this  plant  will  continue 
longer  than  two  years. 

5.  Narrow-leaved  Taller  Spanifh  Fox-glove. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  lmooth,  and  lpear-fliaped. 
The  ftalk  is  very  robuft,  woody,  and  lends  out 
a  few  fide-branches  oppofite  to  each  other.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  very  bad  purple  inclined  to  a 
blackilh  colour  ;  they  adorn  the  tops  of  the  ftalks 
for  a  great  length;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eaflly  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  the  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe  ; 
for  if  they  are  let  alone  until  the  fpring,  they 
often  fail  growing  that  year.  They  bear  trans¬ 
planting  very  well ;  but  the  beft  way  is  to  low 
them  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  thin  them  to 
proper  diftances,  as  they  will  look  better  the 
fummer  following  in  the  leaf,  and  flower  ftronger 
the  fummer  after  that.  For  the  firft  fummer  after 
fowing  they  form  themfelves  into  a  beautiful  head 
or  tuft  of  leaves ;  and  the  fecond  year  the  ftalk 
riles  and  produces  the  flowers  :  The  roots,  for 
the  moft  part,  die  after  that ;  efpecially  if  they 
are  in  a  rich  foil ;  but  the  laft  two  forts  fre¬ 
quently  (hoot  out  afrefn  from  the  root,  and  con¬ 
tinue  home  years. 

Any  foil  or  fltuation  will  do  for  them  ;  and 
after  having  once  obtained  a  ftock,  a  lufficient 
number  of  fine  plants  will  arife  from  fcattered 
feeds,  and  the  fuccefiion  be  then  kept  up  without 
further  trouble. 
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1.  The  Purple  Fox-glove  is  titled,  Digitalis 
calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  acuiis ,  corollis  obtufis  :  iabio 
fuperiore  intcgro  In  the  Hortus  Chffort.  it  is 
termed;  Digitalis  foliolis  calycinis  ovatis.  Caipar 
Bauhine  calls  it.  Digitalis  purpurea,  folio  afpero  ; 
and  Dodonreus,  Digitalis  purpurea.  It  grows 
common  upon  hungry  loils  in  moft  of  the  fomherri 
parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Yellow  Fox-glove  is,  Digitalis  calycinis  fo¬ 
liolis  lanceolatis ,  corollis  acutis  :  Iabio  fuperiore  bi- 
fido.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Digita¬ 
lis  fcliis  calycinis  fubulatts ,  flcribus  imbricatis.  Caf- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Digitalis  major  lutea ,  jive 
pallida?  parvo  fore ;  and  Monion,  Digitalis  lutea? 
minore  fore.  It  grows  naturally  in  trance  and 
Italy. 

3.  Iron-coloUred  Fox-glove  is.  Digitalis  caly¬ 
cinis  foliolis  ovatis  obtufis ,  corollas  Iabio  inferiors 
longitudine  flcris  Van  Royen  calls  it.  Digitalis 
foliolis  calycinis  ovatis  obtufis  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine, 

Digitalis  anguftifolia ,  fore  ftrruginto  ;  Morifon, 

Digitalis  latifolia,flore  ferrugi'neo  ;  and  Buxbaum, 

Digitalis  lutea  non  ram  of  a?  fcorzoner a?  folio.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Conlhntinople. 

4.  Broad-leaved  Small  Spanifh  Fox-glove  jsj 
Digitalis  foliis  decurrentibus-.  Tournefort  calls  it. 

Digitalis  Hi fpanica  purpurea  miner  \  Barrelier,  Di¬ 
gitalis ,  verbafd  folio ,  purpurea  minor  perennis  Hif- 
panica  ;  and  Boccone,  Digitalis ,  angtifto  verbafd 
folio ,  montana.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain. 

5.  Narrow-leaved  Taller  Spanilh  Fox-glove  is,- 
Digitalis  folds  line ari -lanceolatis  integefrirnis  glabris 
bafi  adnatis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Digitalis  Hif- 
panica  anguftifolia.  fore  nigricante ;  and  Boccone; 

Digitalis  anguftifolia  Hifpanica.lt  grows  naturally 
in  Spain. 

Digitalis  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  ciafs 
Angkfpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and^ordef 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  divide^  into  five 

roundifh,  acute,  permanent  fegments,  of  which  ^ba¬ 
the  upper  one  is  the  narroweft.  raaers. 

2.  Corolla  is  a  bell-ftiaped  petal.  The  tube 
is  large,  patent,  and  ventricofe,  with  a  cylindrical, 
contrasted  bale.  The  limb  is  lmall,  and  divided 
into  four  parts,  of  which  the  upper  fegment  is 
more  patent  than  the  others,  and  indented  ;  but 
the  lower-lip  is  the  largeft. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  tubulated  filaments  in- 
ferted  in  the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  with  bipartite; 
acuminated  antherae.  Of  thefe  filaments,  two  are 
l.onger  than  the  others. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  afi  acuminated  ger- 

men,  a  Ample  ftyle  the  fltuation  of  the  ftamina, 
and  an  acute  ftigma.  _ " 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  acuminated  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  two  valves,  contains  two  cells, 
and,  as  the  feeds  ripen,  opens  on  both  Tides. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fmall,  numerous, 
and  angular. 
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^'T^HERE  arc  only  three  Ipectes  of  this  genus, 
all  of  which  Ihould  be  confidered  as  Bien¬ 
nials,  called, 

i.  Fullers  Teazel. 

2k  Jagged-leaved  Teazel. 

3.  Small  Wild  Teazel. 

1.  Fullers  Teazel  is  a  variety  of  the  Common 
Wild  Teazel,  which  is  found  growing  on  dry 
banks  in  mod.  parts  of  England.  T  he  root  is 
thick,  white,  and  (trikes  deep  into  the  ground. 
The  (talks  are  upright,  firm,  armed  with  ftrong, 
crooked  prickles,  and  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  large,  more  than  a  foot  long, 
pointed,  ferrated,  prickly,  of  a  light-green  colour, 
grow  oppofite,  and  furround  the  (talk  with  their 
bafe,  forming  there  a  baton,  which  is  frequently 
full  of  rain-water.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
(talks  and  (mailer  branches  in  large  conical 
heads  •,  they  are  of  a  reddifli  colour,  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

2.  Jagged-leaved  Teazel,  i  he  (talks  rife  to 
about  a  yard  high-,  they  are  upright,  branching, 
and  armed  with  (pines.  I  he  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  jagged  at  the  edges,  prickly,  grow  op¬ 
pofite  by  pairs,  and  furround  the  (talk  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  terminate  the  (talks  in  fmooth, 
oval  heads  -,  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  finuated 
leaves 

3.  Small  Wild  Teazel.  The  (talk  is  upright, 
branching,  and  full  of  ftrong,  crooked  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  ferrated,  prickly 

’  on  the  back  part,  eared  at  their  bafe,  grow  oppo¬ 
fite,  but  do  not  furround  the  (talk  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  ftnall,  round- 
ifh  heads,  and  form  the  appearance  or  fome  of 
our  Thiftles  they  are  of  a  whitifti  or  reddifli 
colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  the  fpring  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain.  When  they  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  thinned,  leaving  the  largeft  at  lead  a  foot  and 
a  half  diftant  from  each  other,  and  the  (mailer 
a  foot  or  more.  All  Cummer  the  ground  Ihould 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  Cummer  follow¬ 
ing  the  plants  will  flower,  and  perfeCt  their  feeds, 
foon  after  v/hich  the  roots  decay. 

The  fir  ft  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  Weft  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  great  plenty  for  the  Fullers  ufe,  to  whom 
it  is  highly  ferviceable  for  raifing  the  knap  upon 
woollen  cloth.  The  feed  is  generally  fown  by 
broad-caft  in  March  ;  and  after  the  plants  come 
up,  they  are  hoed  in  the  manner  of  Turneps, 
leaving  them  about  a  foot  afender  every  way. 
Thi  hoeing  fhould  be  performed  in  dry  weather, 
the  more  effectually  to  kill  the  weeds.  It  they 
arife  again  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  incommode  the 
plants,  a  iecond  hoeing  fhould  be  repeated  and 
at  the  fame  time  a  further  thinning  of  the  plants 
may  be  made,  if  the  land  is  rich  and  good  •,  or 
all  thole  which  had  efcaped  the  hoe  the  former 


time,  may  be  now  taken  out.  Long  before  the 
autumn,  your  plants  will  have  grown  ftiong 
enough  to  defend  themfelves  from  weeds.  During 
the  winter  they  will  form  an  healthy,  bold,  and 
lively  appearance,  the  leaves  being  large,  and  at 
an  elegant  green  colour ;  in  the  fpring  the  uaiXs 
will  advance  for  flowering,  which  will  be  in 
July  ;  and  in  Auguft  the  heads  will  be  hr  to  be 
cut  for  ufe.  When  they  are  cut,  they^  are  ge¬ 
nerally  tied  in  bundles,  and  (et  in  the  lun,  or  a 
warm  airy  place  to  dry.  A  peck  of  feed  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fow  an  acre  ;  and  a  good  crop  of  an 
acre,  when  cut  and  tied  in  bundles,  will  be 
worth  about  eight  pounds  ;  to  fuch  an  advantage 
may  land  be  brought,  where  fuch  a  commodity 
is  wanted  !  However,  this  is  not  peculiar  to  all 
countries,  but  to  thole  only  where  cloth  manu¬ 
factures  are  carried  on.  t  t 

1.  The  Fullers  Teazel  is  titled,  Dipfacus  foliis  ln‘es' 
fejjtlibus  ferratis.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed,  X&i 
Dipfacus  feliis  connatoperfoliatis  \  in  the  Hortus 

Cliff  opt,  Dipfacus  capitulis  forum  conicis.  Hudfon 
calls  it,  Dipfacus  foliis  feffUibus •  ferratis ,  ariftis 
frufius  recurvis ;  Calpar  Bauhine,  Dipfacus  fyhef- 
tris  aut  virga  pafloris  major  •,  alio,  Dipfacus  fa - 
thus  \  Dodonceus,  Dipfacus  fylvefiris  ;  and  Lobel, 

Cardans  fullonum .  It  grows  naturally  in  England, 

France,  and  Italy. 

2.  Jagged  leaved  Teazel  is,  Dipfacus  foliis  con-  oCqjlDvu^ 
natis  finuatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Dipfacus 

folio  ladniato.  It  grows  naturally  in  A 1  face. 

3.  Small  Wild  Teazel  is,  Dipfacus  foliis  petto- 
latis  appendiculatis.  In  the  Hortus  Clffort.  it  is 
termed,  Dipfacus  capitulis  florum  fubglobofis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Dipfacus  fylvefiris :  capitulo  mi¬ 
ner  e,  f.  virga  pafkoris  minor ;  Dodonaeus,  Dipfacus 
ter  tins  Gerard,  Dipfacus  minor,  feu  virga  pafloris  \ 
and  Parkinfon,  Virga  pafloris.  It  grows  naturally 
in  England  and  France. 

Dipfacus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Tstrandria  Clafs 
Monogynia  -,  and  the  characters  are,  or'Hf 

in  the 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  perianthium  contains  sy item!" 

many  flowers,  and  is  compoled  of  many  narrow,  The  cha¬ 
pe  rmanent  leaves,  which  are  longer  than  the  fio-  ra&er8« 
rets.  The  proper  perianthium  is  fituated  above 
the  germen,  and  is  fcarcely  viflble. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  one  tubular  petal  di¬ 
vided  at  the  brim  into  four  ereCt  fegments,  of 
which  the  exterior  one  is  larger,  and  more  acute 
than  the  others. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  capillary  filaments  longer 
than  the  corolla,  having  incumbent  anther®, 

4.  Pistjllum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  flower,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  and  a  fimple  ftigma. 

5.  Pericardium.  There  is  none. 

b.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle,  column- 
fhaped,  and  coronated,  with  an  undivided,  caly- 
cinal  border. 

The  general  receptacle  is  conical,  and  divided 
into  partitions  by  a  multitude  of  long,  prickly 
pale®. 
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F  this  genus  are, 

1.  /Egyptian  Dolichos  of  Lnblab . 
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Method 
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2.  Chinefe  Dolichos. 

3.  American  Dolichos. 

4.  Ariftated  Dolichos. 

1.  /Egyptian  Dolichos  of  Lablab.  The  {talks 
are  weak,  taper,  branching,  and  twift  about  any 
thing  that  is  near  them  for  fupport.  The  leaves 
are  large,  pointed,  and  fo  me  what  like  thole  of 
the  Common  Kidney-bean.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  clutters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  •, 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  Auguft, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds, 
in  the  autumn. 

2.  Chinefe  Dolichos.  This  rifes  with  a  weak, 
winding  (talk  to  a  confiderable  height.  The  leaves 
are  large,  pointed,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  confiderable  large 
erebt  bunches  from  the  upper-parts  of  the  plant  ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  pendulent  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds, 
in  the  autumn. 

3.  American  Dolichos.  This  plant  t wilts  about 
trees,  in  the  manner  of  the  former,  and  if  iup- 
ported  arrives  at  a  great  height.  The  leaves  are 
pretty  large,  of  a  good  green  colour,  and  much 
like  thofe  of  the  Common  Kidney-b  an.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  in  July  and  Auguft  •,  they  are  of  a  pale- 
red  or  brownifh  colour,  and  are  followed  by  ex¬ 
tremely  long,  fmooth  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

4.  Ariftated  Dolichos.  The  ltalks  are  taper 
and  climbing,  in  the  manner  of  the  others.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  fharp-pomted,  and  fmooth. 
The  flowers  are  produced ,  two  or  three  toge¬ 
ther,  on  footftalk-s  ariflng  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  ;  they  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  narrow,  arif¬ 
tated  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  forts  are  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  Kidney-bean,  but  are  more  oval,  and 
are  eat  as  food  by  the  inhabitants'  where  they 
abound.  If  they  are  fown  the  beginning  of  May 
in  a  rich,  fine  garden-mould,  the  plants  will 
come  up  and  flower  in  the  autumn  •,  but  as  plants 
from  fuch  late  fowings  rarely  ripen  their  feeds, 
it  will  be  proper  to  bring  them  forward  by  a 
hotbed  in  the  lpring.  In  order  to  effect  this,  low 
two  or  three  feeds  in  each  pot,  and  plunge  them 
into  a  moderate  hotbed.  When  the  plants  are 
about  two  inches  high,  draw  out  the  weakeft,  and 
leave  one  plant  only  in  each  pot.  Alford  them 


due  waterings,  and  fufficient  air,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  too  weak ;  thrjft  fticks  by  the  fides  of 
each  for  their  lupport  ;  harden  them  by  degrees 
to  bear  the  open  air  by  the  end  of  May;  and 
then  turn  them  out,  with  the  mould  at  the  roots, 
into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main.  They  muff  be  well  watered  and  fhaded  at 
firft,  ftuck  with  fticks  like  Kidney-beans,  and 
managed  accordingly. 

If  thefe  plants  are  railed  later  in  the  fummer, 
and  taken  into  a  temperate  bark  ftove,  they  will 
continue  to  flower  great  part  of  the  winter,  and 
afford  plenty  of  good  feeds  for  a  fucceffion. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Dolichos  volubiliss  Title!; 
leguminibus  ovato-acinacifcrmibus ,  feniinibus  cvatis 

hilo  arcuato  verfus  alteram  er.tr  emit  a  tern.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Phafeolus  Mgypticus.  nigro  femme ; 
and  rt  lpinus,  Phafeolus  niger  Labi  b.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ./Egypt 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  vxlttd^DolichosvQhbilis^  JlVuetu-s 
pe  dun  cults  multifioris  erect  is,  leguminibus  pendults  -jU, 
cylindricis  torulnfs.  Rumphius  calls  it,  Dolichos 
Sinenfis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Dolichos.  volubilis ,  /<?- 

guminibus  fub cylindricis  lavibus  longifjmis.  it  grows  CfcJLoS, 
naturally  in  America.,  1  :  ■ .  . 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Dolichos  ■  volubilis^  3 fridhJvL. 
pedunculis  bifloris  axillaribus ,  leguminibus  linearibus 

cGmpreJfs  arijld  terminali  redid.  It  grows  naturally 
in  America. 

Dolichos  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelphict 
Decandria  •,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  very  monophyllous,  equal  pe- 

rianthium,  indented  in  four  parts,  the  upper  Linraean 
dbnticie  being  emarginated.  fyftem. 

2.  Corol la  is  papilionaceous.  The  vexillum  The  cha,< 
is  large,  roundilli,  emarginated;  reflexed,  and  ta<aer6* 
has  two  oblong,  parallel,  longitudinal,  fkinny, 
callous  parts,  growing  to  the  bale,  and  preffing 
the  wings.  1  he  ala?  are  oval,  obtufe,  and  the 
length  of  the  carina.  The  carina  is  luriular,  com- 
p  ref  fed,  and  the  length  of  the  aim. 

3.  Stamina  are  diadelphous  filaments,  with 
fimple  anthers 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  linear,  compreffed 
gerrntn,  a  riling  ftyle,  and  a  barbated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  oblong,  acumri 
nated  pod,  formed  of  two  valves,  and  containing 
two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  elliptical, 
and  ufually  compreffed.  1 
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THE  ihort- lived  fpecies  of  this  genus  are 
ufually  called, 
i.  Common  Whitlow- grafs. 

2.  Speedwell-leaved  Whitlow-grafs. 

3-  Hairy  Alpine  Whitlow-grals. 

4-  Wreathen- podded  Whitlow-grafs. 
i.  Common  Whitlow-grafs  is  a  weed  growing 
naturally  upon  walls  and  arid  places  in  moft  parts 
of  England.  The  root  confitts  of  a  few  fibres, 
which  ftrike  into  the  crevices  of  rocks,  old  walls, 
&c.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy, 
and  (lightly  cut  on  the  edges.  The  ftalks  are 
round,  naked,  and  grow  to  about  four  or  five 
inches  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
tops  in  long  fpikes  •,  their  colour  is  white  j  they 
appear  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  May. 

T  here  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  jagged 
leaves. 

2.  Speedwell-leaved  Whitlow-grafs.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  grows  naturally  upon  walls,  fhady  woods, 
banks,  &c.  The  leaves  are  heart- lhaped,  and 
indented.  The  ftalks  are  branching,  grow  to  be  ten 
inches  high,  and  are  adorned  with  leaves,  which 
clofely  embrace  them  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe 
fpikes ;  their  colour  is  white ;  they  appear  in 
May,  and  are  iucceeded  by  oblong  pods,  contain¬ 
ing  ripe  feeds,  in  June. 

3.  Hairy  Alpine  Whitlow-grafs.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  hairy,  indented,  and  hoary.  The  ftalk 
rifes  to  about  eight  inches  high,  and  is  adorned 
with  one  fpear-fhaped  leaf  only.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  kind  of 
fpikes  •,  their  colour  is  white,  and  the  edges  of 
the  petals  are  indented  j  they  appear  in  May,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmooth,  oval,  oblique,  pedicel - 
lated  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  June. 

4.  Wreathen-podded  Whitlow-grafs.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  a  Biennial,  and  fometimes  the  roots  will 
continue  longer.  The  radical  leaves  are  oblong, 
hoary,  and  indented  on  the  edges.  The  ftalks 
are  upright,  branching,  grow  to  a  foot  in  height, 
and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  leaves  above  half 
their  height  •,  but  towards  the  tops  they  are  al- 
moft  deftitute  of  thefe  ornaments.  The  flowers 


are  produced  in  kind  of  loofe  fpikes  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks ;  their  colour  is  white  •,  they 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong, 
twifted  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  July. 

Thefe  forts  are  deemed  weeds  in  many  parts,  ^u,ture* 
and  are  rarely  admitted  into  gardens  •,  efpecially 
the  firft  fort,  which  grows  naturally  upon  walls, 
dry  banks,  &c.  almoft  every-where.  They  are 
propagated,  however,  by  lowing  the  feeds  loon 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  autumn.  When 
they  have  once  flowered,  they  will  all  of  them 
fned  their  feeds,  and  maintain  the  fuccefiion 
without  any  trouble,  except  hoeing  them  up  as 
weeds,  when  they  appear  in  improper  places. 

1.  Common  Whitlow-grafs  is  titled,  Dr  aba  Titles. 
fcapis  nudis,  folds  lanceolatis  fubincifis .  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Burja  pajloris  minor ,  locnlo  oh - 
longo  \  Tournefort,  Alyjfon  vulgar  c,  poly  gen  1  folio  t 
Gerard,  Paronychia  vulgaris ;  and  Parkinfon,  Pa¬ 
ronychia  vulgaris  alfines  folio.  It  grows  naturally 

in  dry  places  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

2.  Speedwell-leaved  Whitlow-grafs  is,  Draba 

caule  ramofo,  foliis  cordatis  dentatis  amplexicaulibus,  _  py, , 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Burfa  pajloris  major  Icculo 
■oblongo ;  John  Bauhine,  Burfa  pajloris  fublongo  lo- 
culo  affinis  pulchra  planta  \  Columna,  Draba  mi¬ 
nima  muralis ;  and  Parkinfon,  Dhlafpi  veronica 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  different  fituations 
in  England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Hairy  Alpine  Whitlow-grafs  is,  Draba  fcapo 
unifolio ,  foliis  fubhirfutis ,  Jiliculis  cbliquis  pedicella- 
tis.  Haller  calls  it,  Draba  foliis  hirfutis  incanis  ad 
t  err  am  ovatis ,  ad  caulem  paucijjmis  dentatis  %  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Burfa  pajloris  Alpina  hirfuta.  It 
grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and 
Lapland. 

4.  Wreathen-podded  Whitlow-grafs  is,  Draba  SncOAUto. 
foliis  caulinis  numerofis  incanis ,  Jiliculis  oblongis  ob- 

liquis.  In  the  Flora  Lapp,  it  is  termed,  Draba 
caule  ramofo  foliofo,  foliis  dentatis.  Plukenet  calls 
it,  Leucojum  feu  lunaria  vafculo  oblongo  intorto  \ 

Petiver,  Lunaria  contorta  major ;  and  Ray,  Luna¬ 
ria  vafculo  fublongo  intorto.  It  grows  naturally  on 
the  Alps,  and  the  like  fituations  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe. 
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D  R  ACOC  EP  HALU  M,  DRAGON’s  HEAD, 


THE  Annuals  of  this  fpecies  are, 

1.  Moldavian  Dragon’s  Head,  or  Mol- 
^pecies.  ^avian  Baum. 

2.  Hoary  Oriental  Dragon’s  Head,  or  Eaftern 
Moldavian  Baum. 

3.  Willow-leaved  Oriental  Dragon’s  Head. 

4.  Pendulous-flowered  Dragon’s  Head. 

5.  Thvme-flowered  Dragon’s  Head. 

6.  Grand-flowered  Dragon’s  Head. 


Molda¬ 

vian, 


Hoary 
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leaved 

Oriental, 
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1.  Moldavian  Dragon’s  Head,  or  Moldavian 
Baum.  The  (talks  are  upright,  branching,  and 
grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-flhaped,  ferrated,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  from  the  bofom 
of  the  leaves  at  the  joints  ;  their  colour  is  blue, 
though  there  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers  ; 
they  appear  in  July,  and  often  continue  in  fuc- 
ceflion  until  the  end  of  Auguft,  foon  after  which 
ripe  feeds  from  the  firft-blown  flowers  may  be  ga¬ 
thered. 

This  plant  is  a  ftrong  aromatic,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  many  chiefly  on  account  of  the  bgllamic 
odour  it  emits,  efpecially  when  rubbed. 

2.  Hoary  Oriental  Dragon’s  Plead,  or  Eaftern 
Moldavian  Baum.  The  (talks  are  hoary,  fquare, 
put  out  a  few  branches  from  the  fides,  and  rife 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
(haped,  hoary,  indented,  and  grow  oppofite  to 
each  other  at  the  joints.  From  the  bofom  of  the 
leaves  the  flowers  come  out  in  whorls,  almoft  the 
whole  length  of  the  (talk  ;  their  colour  is  blue, 
though  there  is  a  variety  of  it  with  yellow  flowers  ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Willow- leaved  Oriental  Dragon’s  Head.  The 
(talk  is  upright,  about  a  foot  high,  and  rarely 
produces  any  branches  from  the  fides.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  entire,  and  grow  oppo¬ 
fite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  From  the  bofom 
of  the  leaves  the  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  *, 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale-blue  colour ;  they 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

4.  Pendulous-flowered  Dragon’s  Head.  The 
(talks  are  (lender,  fquare,  and  hardly  a  foot  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-ftiaped,  crenated,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  moderately  long 
footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls 
at  the  joints ;  they  are  of  a  deep-blue  colour, 
and  hang  downward  •,  they  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

5.  Thyme-flowered  Dragon’s  Head.  The  (talks 
are  upright,  fquare,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  lower  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-flhaped, 
pointed,  and  grow  on  long  footftalks ;  they  di- 
miniflh  in  fize  as  they  approach  the  top,  where 
they  are  fmall,  and  fit  clofe,  without  any  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  at  the 
joints.  The  varieties  are  the  Pale-blue,  the  Pale- 
purple,  and  the  Blue  ftained  with  red ;  they  are 
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all  fmall,  and  of  little  figure;  they  make' their 
appearance  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former 
forts,  and  the  feeds  ripen  accordingly. 

6.  Grand-flowered  Dragon’s  Head.  The  (talks  an(j 
are  upright,  lquare,  put  out  a  few  branches  from  Granfl- 
the  fides,  and  grow  to  about  two  feet  high.  The  flowered 
leav  s  are  oval,  oblong,  obtufely  ferrated,  and  * 

grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  from  the  bofoms 
of  the  leaves  at  the  joints ;  they  are  very  large, 
of  a  bright- blue  colour,  and  make  a  good  (how  ; 
they  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former 
forts,  continue  a  long  time  in  blow,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The(e  are  all  very  hardy  Annuals,  and  are  pro-  Culture, 
pagated  by  fowing  the  feeds,  either  in  the  autumn 
or  fpring,  in  the  places  where  they  are  deiigned 
to  remain.  After  they  come  up,  they  will  require 
no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
watering  them  in  dry  weather.  If  the  feeds  are 
fown  in  the  autumn,  they  will  flower  earlier  than 
thofe  lowed  in  the  fpring;  neverthelefs  plants 
raifed  in  the  fpring  will  flower  early  enough  to 
afford  ripe  feeds  for  a  fucceffion.  Any  common 
mould  made  fine  will  do  for  them,  though  the 
richer  this  is,  the  ftronger  the  plants  will  be  5, 
and  if  they  can  have  a  (hady  fituation  it  will  be 
more  fuitable  to  them,  fhould  the  foil  happen 
to  be  fandy,  dry,  or  of  a  hot  nature. 

1.  Moldavian  Dragon’s  Head,  or  Moldavian  Titles* 

Baum,  is  titled,  Dracocephalum  fioribus  verticil -  a  n  t 
laris,  bracleis  lanceolatis :  ferratwis  capillacds.  In  L  ftajv- 
the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Dracocephalum  --vicu~rrc. 
fioribus  verticillatis ,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Meliffa  peregrine ,  folio  oblongo  % 

and  Cammerarius,  Meliffa  Moldavica .  It  grows 
naturally  in  Moldavia. 

2.  Hoary  Oriental  Dragon’s  Plead,  or  Eaftern  CovrJid CQAU. 
Moldavian  Baum,  is,  Dracocephalum  fioribus  ver¬ 
ticillatis,  hr  a  bids  oblongis  :  Jerraturis  Jpinofis ,  foliis 
fubtomentofis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 
Dracocephalum  fioribus  verticillatis ,  foliis  lanceola * 

tis,  fioribus  oblongis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Molda¬ 
vica  orient  alis,  betonic a  folio ,  fore  magno ,  viclaceo ; 

Volkamer,  Sideritis  in  can  a,  olca  folio ,  fiofculis  ex 
incar  mat  0  candic  antibus,  Montis  Libani  \  and  Mo- 
rifon,  Sideritis  annua,  fiore  luteo ,  utriculis  id  foliis 
longioribus .  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft. 

3.  Willow-leaved  Oriental  Dragon’s  Head,  is, 
Dracocephalum  fioribus  verticillatis ,  bracleis  orbicu- 
latis  ferrato-ciliatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Dracocet 
phalum  fioribus  verticillatis ,  foliis  ficralibus  orbicu¬ 
laris  ;  and  Tournefort,  Moldavica  orient  alis,  fa  ID 
cis  folio ,  p(irvo  fiore  caruleo.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  Eaft. 

4.  Pendulous  -  flowered  Dragop’s  Head  is, 
Dracocephalum  fioribus  verticillatis ,  bradeis  oblon¬ 
gis  ovatis  integerrimis,  corollis  majuf cults  nut  anti- 
bus.  Amman  calls  it,  Moldavica  betonic  a  folio, 
fioribus  minor  i  bus  cant  Ids  pendulis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Siberia. 
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•  Ayttvor  5-  Thyme- flowered  Dragon’s  Head  is,  Draco - 
ceP^a}um  fioribus  venicillatis ,  brableis  cblongis  inte- 
l  gerrimis ,  corollis  vix  calyce  majoribus.  Comme- 

line  tails  it,  Moldavica  orientalis  minima ,  ocymi 
Jcy°y>  Amman,  Moldavica  be  tonic  a  folio ,  fioribus 
minimis  p  abide  caruleis ;  and  Van  Royen,  Cedro- 
neha  Tartarica  perennis ,  urtic<e  foliis  ^  flofculis  mino- 
ribus  ex  cmruleo  rubentibus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Siberia. 

/  :  •  i  ;  f  •  r ,  * 


6.  Grand-flowered  Dragon’s  Head  is,  Draco - 
cephalum  fioribus  venicillatis , foliis  ovatis  incifo-cre- 
ratis ,  brableis  lanceolatis  integerfimis.  Gmelin 
calls  ir,  Dracocephalum  fioribus  verticillatis ,  foliis 
oblongis  obtufis  fmuato-crenatis ,  brableis  cblongis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Siberia. 
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CHAP.  CXXX1V. 


DRY 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  Drypis. 

deferibed1  angular,  jointed,  and  branching. 

The  leaves  are  lpear-fhaped,  narrow,  nearly 
three-cornered,,  indented,  grow  by  pairs,  and 
each  of  them  is  terminated  in  a  {harp,  prickly 
point.  The  flowers  come  out  in  umbels  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh 
colour,  and  the  umbels  are  guarded  with  fpines; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Variety.  A  rlere  is  a  variety  of  this  lpecies  with  white 
flowers. 

r  .  This  plant  is  a  Biennial,  and  is  propagated  by 

U  UrC*  fowing  the  feeds  the  early  part  of  the  fummer,  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  muft 
kf  veiT  warm,  light,  dry,  and  well-defended. 
Vvhen  they  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  conftantly  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  by  the 
autumn  they  will  be  grown  to  be  ftrong  plants  ; 
and  the  fummer  following  they  will  flower,  and 
perfed  their  feeds. 

It  this  plant  is  fown  too  early  in  the  fprincr, 
the  (talks  will  fhoot  up  for  flowering  in  the  fum- 
mer,  and  afford  no  good  feed  for  a  fucceflion. 


& 


There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  Titles, 
is  named  Amply,  Drypis.  Micheli  calls  it,  Drypis 
Italica  aculeata ,  fioribus  albis  umbcllatis  compablis.  &  * 

John  Bauhine,  Drypis  Theophrafii  f  anguillar \  ° 

Cafpar  Bauhine,  Spina  alba  foliis  vidua  ;  and  Mo- 
nfon,  Carduus  foliis  tenuiffime  fpinofis  ad  infiar  ju- 

niperi.  It  grows  naturally  in  Mauritania  and 
Italy. 

Drypis  is  of  the  clals  and  order  Pentandria  7* ri-  Clafs  andt 
gynia ;  and  the  characters  are,  order 

the  Lin-' 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubular,  perma-  ”aeJm  - 

nent  penanthium,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  S5f“ht 
tqp.  r  iftecna- 

r  _  .  rafters. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  petals,  whofe  ungues  are 
the  length  of  the  cup,  and  limbs  divided  into  five 
narrow,  acute  (egments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filaments  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  having  Ample,  oblong,  incumbent 
anthers. 

4*  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oboval  oermen 
flhgmas^6  fpreading  %les>  with"  Ample 

5-  Pericarpium  is  a  fmall,  roundilh,  unilo- 
cular  capiule,  covered  by  the  cslyx 

kidney'-fliapcd.'  ^  “  fl"Sle;  and 
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EC H I N 0 P S  GLOBE  THISTLE 


ON  E  fpecles  of  this  genus  conr.es  of  courfp 
in  this  place,  called  the  Annual  Globe  - 
Thiflle. 

The  ftalk  is  upright,  firm,  white,  and  grows 

defer  [bed*  t0  a^out  tw°  high.  The  leaves  are  pinna- 
’  tifid,  being  compofed  of  many  fpear-fhaped  feg- 
ments,  which  end  in  fpines ;  they  are  of  a  good 
green  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  poffefled  of 
many  browq  hairs  *,  but  underneath  they  are  white 
and  downy.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks  in  large  globular  heads  *,  they  are 
of  a  pale-blue  colour  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and 
for  the  moft  part  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 
the  autumn. 

Culture  ,  This  *Pec”les. is  Prc>Pagated  by  flowing  the  feeds 
in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed  of  common  garden  mould 
made  fine  ;  they  will  readily  come  up,  and  require 


no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where  they  arc 
too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds. 

Some  feeds  alfo  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  warm  well-ft}eitered 
place;  for  thefe  will  produce  plants,  which  if 
they  Hand  the  winter  will  flower  earlier  the  fum- 
mer  following,  and  be  more  certain  of  affording 
good  feeds  for  a  fucceflion  ;  becaule  if  the  plants 
flower  late  in  the  fummer,  as  they  frequently  do 
from  the  fpring-fowing,  and  the  autumn  fhould 
prove  wet,  the  feeds  for  the  moft  part  will  rot 
before  they  come  to  maturity. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Echinops  capitulis  fafei- 
culatis ,  calycibus  later  alibus  Jlerilibus  foliis  fupra 
ftrigofis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Car duus  tomem 
tofus  capitulo  majore  ;  Herman,  Scabiofa  cardui- 
folia  annua ;  and  Lobel,  Spina  alba.  It  grow$ 
naturally  in  Spain. 
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E  C  H  I  U  M,  VIPER  "s  BDGLOSg. 


.■j. 


Varieties 

Cretan 

Broad- 

leaved. 


and 

Narrow- 

Jewed 

Cretan 

Viper’s 

Buglofs 

defcnbed. 


OF  this  genus  there  is  a  well-known  Annual, 
called,  Cretan  Viper’s  Buglofs. 

This  plant  admits  of  two  remarkable  varieties ; 
namely, 

Cretan  Broad-leaved  Viper’s  Buglofs. 
Narrow-leaved  Cretan  Viper’s  Buglofs, 

Cretan  Broad-leaved  Viper’s  Buglofs.  The 
ftalks  are  {lender,  hairy,  branching,  about  a  foot 
long,  and  unlefs  fupported  lie  on  the  grpund. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  hairy,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  three  inches  long,  and  fit  clofe, 
without  any  footftajks.  The  flowers  cpme  out  in 
thin  flender  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ; 
they  are  of  a  redcbfh-purple  colour  ;  they  come 
out  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Narrow-leaved  Cretan  Viper’s  Buglofs,  The 
ftalks  are  waned,  rough,  hairy,  and  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  rather  longer  than  the 
former  fort,  but  not  much  narrower,  hairy,  often 
waned,  and  fit  clofe,  having  no  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches  in  loofe  thin  fpikes;  they  are  fmall, 


and  of  a  reddifh-purple  colour ;  they  appear  irt 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  forts  are  pretty  permanent  from  feeds;  Cultgrp, 
but  in  order  to  keep  them  diftindt,  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  different  parts  of  the  garden  j 
The  beft  time  for  flowing  them  is  the  autumn, 
and  the  plants  will  flower  ftrong,  and  perfedt 
their  feeds  earlier  the  fummer  following  •  though 
if  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  will  flower* 
and  often  perfedt  their  feeds  before  the  early  frofts 
come  on.  After  the  feeds  have  once  ripened  in 
the  garden,  you  will  be  pretty  fure  of  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  plants  without  any  trouble. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Echium  calycibus  frute - 
feentibus  dijl antibus ,  caule  procumbente.  In  the  r  L 
Hortus  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Echium  caule  /implicit  (~'LCh/Cwyyl  * 
foliis  caulinis  linearibus ,  fioribus  fpicatis  ex  alis.Czf- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Echium  Creticum  angujlifo - 
lium  rubrum  ;  alio,  Echium  Creticum  latifolium  ru- 
brum ;  and  Clufius,  Echium  Creticum  i,  2.  I5 
grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  alfo  in  the  Eaft. 
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The  plant 
defcribed. 


Variety. 

Culture. 


OF  this  genus  there  is  one  fpecies,  called  Op¬ 
posite- leaved  Elatine. 

The  (talks  are  round,  fmooth,  weak,  and  about 
five  or  fix  inches  long.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
pointed,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
and  (ides  of  the  (talks  ;  they  are  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Auguft. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  lpecies  with  red 
flowers. 

This  is  not  a  cultivated  plant,  it  fifing  out  of 


the  mud  in  ditches  and  overflowed  places.  Who¬ 
ever  is  defirous,  however,  of  having  it  near  at  hand 
for  obfervation,  may  few  the  feeds  in  fome  ditch 
or  moift  place,  where  they  will  grow,  and  by 
(hedding  the  feeds  keep  up  the  ftock  without 
further  trouble. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Elatine  foliis  oppofitis. 
Buxbaum  calls  it,  Hydropiper  \  Vaillant,  Aljinaf- 
trum  ferpyllifJium ,  fiore  albo  tetrapetalo •  alfo, 
Alfwajlrum  ferpyllifolium ,  flore  rofeo  tripetalo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  watery  places  in  moft  countries 
of  Europe. 
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Species. 


Defcrip- 

tion  of 

Small 

Vifcous 

Golden- 

rod, 


Sicilian 


TH  E  Annuals  of  this  genus  are  ufually 
called, 

i.  Small  Vifcous  Golden -rod,  or  Stinking 
Flea-bane. 

2.  Sicilian  Flea-bane. 

3.  Canada  Flea-Bane. 

4.  American  Erigeron ,  or  Groundfel  from 
Buenos  Ayres. 

5.  Virginian  Erigeron. 

1.  Small  Vifcous  Golden-rod,  or  Stinking 
Flea-bane.  The  (talks  are  upright,  branching, 
glutinous,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-(h aped,  entire,  a  little  hairy,  gluti¬ 
nous,  feflile,  grow  alternately,  and  are  very  ftrongly 
feented.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
of  a  pale-yeilow  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

2.  Sicilian  Flea-bane.  The  (talks  are  upright, 
red,  branching  a  little,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  grow  alter¬ 
nately,  and  are  of  a  blackifli- green  colour.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
on  footftalks,  which  are  clofely  fet  with  very 
fmall,  narrow,  recurved  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  of  little  beauty, 
being  deftitute  of  thole  great  ornaments  to  plants 
of  this  genus,  the  rays  ;  they  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  foon  after. 


3.  Canada  Flea-bane.  The  ftalks  are  herba¬ 
ceous,  branching  a  little,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  very  hot  or  biting  to  the  tafte.  The 
leaves  are  numerous,  narrow,  and  much  refemble 
thofe  of  Linaria.  '  The  flowers  come  out  in  pani¬ 
cles  from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks  5  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  whitilh  colour;  they  appear  in  June* 
July,  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy 
ieeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  foon 
ftock  the  place  with  plenty  of  plants. 

4.  American  Erigeron ,  or  Groundfel  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  purplifh,  and 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are 
curved  at  their  bafe,  and  of  different  figures 
the  lower  ones  being  moderately  large,  jaoged* 
and  indented,  while  the  upper  ones  are  fmall,  and 
entire.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks  and  fide-branches  in  fmall  bunches  • 
they  are  of  a  purplilh  colour,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ripe,  downy  feeds 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  yellow 
flowers. 

5.  Virginian  Erigeron.  The  ftalks  are  herba¬ 
ceous,  branching,  and  abopt  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  ferrated 
hairy,  and  when  bruifed  emit  an  agreeable 
odour.  1  he  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches  in  fmall  tufts ;  they  are  fmall, 

whitilh, 


and 

Canad* 

Flea-bane 


and 

American 

Erigeron. 


Variety. 

Virginian 

Erigeron 

defcribed* 


ANNUAL  FLOWERS. 


Variety. 


Culture. 


whitiffi,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  foon  after. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  yellow 
flowers. 

Thefe  forts  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  beds  of  common  garden- mould  made 
fine.  This  may  be  efiedted  in  the  fpring  •,  but  if 
they  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  they  will  flower  earlier  in  the  iummer.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble, 
except  thinning  them  to  proper  diftances,  and 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds.  After  they  have 
once  flowered,  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  they  will  not  only  afford  you  plants  enough 
for  a  fucceflion,  but  will  come  up  in  fuch  amaz¬ 
ing  plenty  all  over  the  garden,  that  they  will  be 
as  difficult  as  weeds  to  extirpate. 

•i.  Small  Vifcous  Golden-rod,  or  Stinking  Flea- 
k  %CLo*---  bane,  is  titled,  Erigeron  ramis  later alibus  multi - 
OcrCc-n^f-  floris->  foiiis  lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  calycibus  fquar- 
rofis .  Tournefort  calls  it,  Virga  aurea  minor , 
foliis  glutinojis  &  graveolenlibus  \  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Conyza  femina  Tbeophrajli ,  minor  Diofcoridis  •,  and 
Lobel,  Conyza  minor  vera .  It  grows  naturally 
near  Montpelier,  and  in  the  Eaft. 

2.  Sicilian  Flea-bane  is,  Erigeron  calycinis  fqua~ 


Tides. 


mis  inferioribus  laxis florem  fuper antibus.  Boccone 
calls  it,  Conyza  Sicula  annua,  foliis  atro-virenlibusx7 
caule  rubente ;  Magnol,  Conyza  caulibus  rubentibus- 
tenuioribus,  flore  luteo  nudo *,  and  John  Bauhine, 
Conyza  fpecies  foliis  virga  aurea.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  moift  places  in  Sicily  and  the  South  of 
France. 

3.  Canada  Flea-bane  is,  Erigeron  caule  floribufi 
que  paniculatis.  Morifon  calls  it,  Conyza  annua 
acris  alba  elatior ,  linaria  foliis.  It  was  originally  a 
native  of  Canada  and  Virginia,  but  is  now  be¬ 
come  common  in  England  and  moft  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  growing  naturally  by 
the  ffdes  of  paths,  banks,  &c. 

4.  Aimerican  Erigeron ,  or  Groundfel  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  is,  Erigeron  foliis  bafi  revolutis.  In  the* 
Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Erigeron  foliis  infer 
rioribus  dent  at  0  -laciniatis  ;  fuperioribus  integris. 
Dillenius  calls  it,  Senecio  Bonarienfis  purpur afcens 
foliis  imis  coronopii .  It  grows  naturally  in  South 
America. 

5.  Virginian  Erigeron  is,  Erigeron  foliis  lanceo- 

lato-ovatis  villofis  \  ferraturis  apice  cartilagineis. 

Gronovius  calls  it,  Baccaris  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis^ 

ferratis ,  caule  herbaceo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Yir- 
•  •  *  * 
gima. 
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E  R  F  U  M,  BITTE  R  VETCH, 


Befcrip- 
tion  of 
Common 
Lentil. 


ALL  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  Annuals, 
called. 

Species,  1,  Common  Lentil, 

2.  Smooth  Tare. 

3.  Hairy  Tare. 

4.  Spring  Tare. 

5.  One-flowered  Lentil. 

6.  Articulated  Ervum ,  or  Bitter  Vetch. 

1.  Common  Lentil.  The  ftalks  are  weak, 
and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated  and  beautiful,  each  being  compofed 
of  feveral  pair  of  narrow  folioles,  which  ape  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  clafper,  by  which  the  plant  fallens 
itfelf  to  whatever  plant  is  near  it.  The  flowers 
ufually  grow  two  together  on  a  footftalk,  from 
the  fide?  of  the  ftalks,  near  the  top  •,  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  pale-purple  colour  ;  they  appear 
\n  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ffiort 
pat  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  September. 

The  feeds  of  this  lpecies  are  fometimes  ufed 
;n  foups,  on  which  account  this  plant  is  fome¬ 
times  railed.  It  is  alfo  cultivated  in  fome  parts 
for  fodder,  being  excellent  for  cattle  of  moft 

kinds.  1 2 

2.  Smopth  Tare.  The  ftalks  are  weak,  (len- 
Smooth,  dej.}  and  iittie  m0re  than  a  foot  }ong.  The  leaves 
are  fmall,  pinnated,  and  end  in  clafpers.  The 
flowers  grow  two  or  three  together  on  a  footftalk 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  j  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  blueiffi  colour*,  they  appear  in  June  and 
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July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  pods,  con¬ 
taining  ripe  feeds,  foon  after. 

3.  Hairy  Tare.  The  ftalks  are  (lender,  weak, 

and  divide  into  many  branches:  The  leaves  are 
pinnated,  being  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of 
narrow  folioles,  which  are  terminated  by  claf¬ 
pers.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  three  or  four  together,  and  often  more, 
on  long  (lender  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  whitiffi- 
blue  colour,  appear  in  fucceflion  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer,  and  arp  followed  by  ffiort 
hairy  pods,  containing  the  feeds.  and 

4.  Spring  Tare.  The  ftalks  are  weak,  (lender,  Spring 
apd  divide  into  many  branches.  The  wings  are  J3,r6  A 
pinnated,  being  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  ob-  c 
tufe  folioles,  which  end  in  tepdrils  or  clafpers, 

with  which  they  lay  hold  on  whatever  plants  are 
near  them.  The  footftalks  of  the  flowers  alfo 
are  furnjffied  with  tepdrils,  apd  each  footftalk 
fupports  about  two  or  three  flowers.  1  hey  ap¬ 
pear  early  in  the  fummer,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
pods,  containing  roundiffi-cornered  feeds,  which 
ripen  foop  after. 

5.  One-flowered  Leptil.  The  ftalks  of  this  0nc* 
plant  are  alfo  weak,  (lender,  angular,  apd  about 

a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
being  cpmpofed  of  fourteen  or  fiftpep  pair  of 
narrow  folioles,  which  end  in  clafpers  or  tendrils. 

The  flowers  always  come  out  fingly  on  footftalk^ 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  *,  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  pale- purple  colour  *  they  appear  in  Junp 
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and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fliort  pods, 
containing  ripe  feeds,  foon  after. 

6.  Articulated  E>vum ,  or  Bitter  Vetch.  The 
ftalks  are  weak,  angular,  divide  into  a  few 
.,  branches,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  <md  a  half 

e,cn  e  high.  The  leaves  are  compdfed  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  pair  of  narrow  foiioles,  and  much  re- 
iemble  thofe  of  the  Common  Vetch,  though  the 
foiioles  are  imalier.  The  dowers  come. cut,  two 
or  three  together,  on  a  footftalk  from  the  Tides  of 
the  branches  ^  they  are  of  a  paleifn  colour,  and 
moderately  large  •,  they  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  are  lucceeded  by  jointed  pods,  containing 
the  feeds. 

Its  ufe.  This  plant  is  deemed  admirable  for  feeding  of 
cattle,  on  which  account  it  is  cultivated  in  iome 

parts. 

Calture,  All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  Towing  the 
feeds  in  dr  11s,  two  feet  aiunder,  in  the  ipring, 
When  they  come  up,  the  mould  Ihould  be  drawn 
up  to  the  Talks,  as  you  do  peafe.  Some  flicks 
fhould  be  thruft  down  for  their  fupport,  and 
afterwards  they  will  require  no  trouble*,  for  they 
will  then  flower,  and  perfeft  their  feeds  ;  which, 
if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  grow  and  produce 
plants,  that  will  flower  very  early  the  fummer 
following. 

TEes.  i.  Common  Lentil  is  titled,  Ervum  pedunculis 
fubbiftoris ,  feminibus  compreffs  convexis.  In  the 
Her t us  Upfal.  it  is  termed,  Cicer  pedunculis  bifloris , 
foliolis  integerrimis,  Jtipulis  indivjis  ;  in  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  Cicer  pedunculis  bifloris ,  feminibus  compref- 
fis .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lens  vulgaris  \  and 
Dodonmus,  Lens.  It  grows  naturally  among  the 
corn  in  fome  parts  of  France. 

2.  Smooth  Tare  is,  Ervum  pedunculis  fubbificris , 
^ /[Win-urn.  feminibus  globofis  quaternis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 

b  ir,  Vicia  fegetum,  Jingularibus  fihquis  glabris  ;  and 

Morifon,  Vicia  minor  fegetum ,  cum  filiquis  paucis 
glabris.  It  grows  naturally  in  corn-fields  in 
England,  and  moil  countries  of  Europe. 

3.  Hairy  Tare  is,  Ervum  pedunculis  muhifleris. 
feminibus  globofis  birds. •  In  the  Hortus  differ!",  it 
is  termed,  Cicer  pedunculis  multifloris ,  .feminibus 
globofis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  ir,  Vicia  fegetum 
cum  filiquis  plurimis  hirfutis  *,  Rivinus,  Cracca 
minor  \  Gerard,  Vicia  fylvefiris,  feu  cracca  minima  \ 
and  Parkinfon,  Aracus,  feu  cracca  minor.  It  grows 


naturally  by  the  borders  of  fields,  among  corn, 
&c.  in  England,  and  moft  countries  of  Europe  *, 
alio  in  the  Fall. 

4.  Spring  'Fare  is,  Ervum  pedunculis  fubbiforis 
ariflatis ,  petiolis  acuminatis ,  foliolis  ohtufis.  Gut 4- 
tard  calls  it,  Vicia  pedunends  uni -bis fio>  five ,  petio¬ 
lis  d/phyllis  brevifime  ayrhefis ;  Mori  ion,  V icia  pr<e- 
cox  verna  minima  Soionienfis,  fierm n e  h: xaed.ro  ;  I  our- 
nefort,  Vicia  minima  pi  c? cox  Fat  itnfiium  \  anu  Et- 
vinus,  Vicia  minima.  It  grows  naturally  nv 
England,  and"  about  Paris  and  Montpelier. 

5.  One-flowered  Lentil  is,  Ervum  pedunc \ Us 
U'iiflsris.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed;,  Via  a 
pedunculis  uni  for  is,  folio  l  s  integer  minis,  ftipu  is  aV 
ternis  derilaiis  '.  Herman  calls  it,  Lens  monantkos. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Afia. 

6.  Articulated  Ervum ,  or  Bitter  Vetch,  is, 
Ervum  ger minibus  undu'.aio-plicatis  folds  impart- 
pinndiis.  In  the  Ilortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 
Ervum  ley- uminibus  pend uits  Calpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  O  rob  us  Jiuquis  art'i.culati  ,  fore  may  ore  j  and 
Cammerarius,  Ervum.  It  grows  naturally  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Fail. 
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Ervum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Biddelpbia  Be*  Chfs 
candria  *,  and  the  characters  are, 

in  the 

1  .  Linnaean 

i.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  almofl  as  long  as  fv{jem. 

the  corolla,  divided  into  five  equal,  narrow,  jparp-  Th-  cha- 


pointed  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous. 

The  vexillum  is  large,  rourdifh,  plane,  and 
fiightiy  refiexed. 

The  aim  are  obtufe,  and  about  half  the  length 
of  the  vexillum. 

The  carina  is  pointed,  and  fhorter  than  the 
aim. 

3.  Stamina  are  diadelphous.  Nine  of  the 
filaments  are  joined  in  a  body,  the  other  Hands 
fmgly.  Their  antherae  are  Ample. 

4.  Pistillum  confifls  of  an  oblong  germen, 
a  Ample  rifing  flyle,  and  an  obtufe  beard  Ids 
fligma. 

5.  PeRICA  rpium  is  an  oblong,  obtufe,  taper* 
and  feemingly  jointed  pod. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four,  and  nearly 
round. 
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CXL. 


ERYSIMUM ,  HEDGE  MUSTARD, 


Species. 


TH  E  Annuals  of  this  genus  are 
called, 

i.  Common  Hedge  Muftard. 

2.  Treacle  Wormfeed. 

3.  Spanifli  Hedge  Muftard. 


u 


ifually 


Common 

Hedge 

Muftard 

deferibed. 


Medicinal 
ufes  of  it. 


Treacle 

Worm- 
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and 

Spanifti 

Hedge 

Muftard 
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1.  Common  Hedge  Muftard.  The  ftaiks  are 
round,  pliant,  tough,  branching,  and  grow  to 
about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  deeply 
finuated  on  both  fides,  and  of  a  d u Iky  grey ifh 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes 
from  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  frnall, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  lucceeded  by  narrow  looie  pods, 
containing  ripe  feeds,  foon  after. 

This  plant,  'cfpecially  the  feeds,  is  frequently 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  laid  to  be  admirable  in 
the  cure  of  the  Jaundice. 

2.  Treacle  Wormfeed.  The  ftaiks  are  very 
tough,  pliant,  branching,  and  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  ipear-ftiaped,  entire,  and 
of  a  du iky- green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
fpikes  from  the  upper-parts  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour;  they  appear 
in  May-  and  June,  and  are  lucceeded  by  long 
narrow  pods,  containing  the  feeds,  -  which  are 
lmall,  yeilowifh,  and  very  bitter  to  the  tafte. 

3  Spanifli  Fledge  Muftard.  The  ftaiks  of 
this  plant  are  angular,  tough,  branching,  and 
about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
lhaped,  and  their  edges  are  indented.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  fpikes,  which  come  out 
Oppc  k  to  the  leaves  from  the  ftdes  of  the  ftaiks ; 
they  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  they 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
long  (lender  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 


The  firft  two  forts  grow  common  by  way-fides,  Method 
on  banks,  old  walls,  &c.  and  whenever  they  of  pr0; 
appear  in  a  garden,  are  ufually  extirpated  as  Pagauon* 
weeds;  but  the  third,  being  of  foreign  growth, 
tho’  of  little  beauty,  is  cultivated  as  an  Annual 
in  fome  gardens  where  a  general  collection  of 
plants  is  coveted. 

They  are  all  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  for 
nothing  comes  amiis  to  them.  After  they  have 
once  flowered,  and  perfected  their  feeds,  the 
greateft  trouble  will  be  to  extirpate  the  redun¬ 
dant  plants,  and  continue  a  few  only  in  the 
word  part  of  the  garden,  to  be  ready  for  obfer- 
vation. 

#  ?'  •  I’.:*  *1  MV  /  •  *  '  '  ■  ‘  L  g  ' 

•  \  *  »  •  .  7  r  *  .  .  .  1  '  "*•  • 

1.  Common  Hedge  Muftard  is  titled,  Eryf-  Titled 

mum  fliquis  /pica  adprefh,  folds  runcinatis.  Caf-  t 

par  Bauhine  calls’ it,  Eryfmum  vulgar e  \  Fuch- 
fius,  Verbena  mas  ;  Ray,  Eruca  hirfuta ,  JiUquci 
caide  appreffd ,  Eryfmum  feta  ;  and  Gerard,  Ery¬ 
fmum  Diofcoridij ,  Lobelii .  It  grows  naturally  in 
England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Treacle  Wormfeed  is,  Eryfmum  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis  integerrimis.  Guettard  calls  it,  Turritis 
foliis  integns  lanceolatis ;  Cafp'ar  Bauhine,  Mya- 
grurii  f liquet  long  a  ;  John  Bauhine,  Myagro  a  finis 
plant  a  fliquis  loyigis  ;  Gerard,  Carnelina ;  and' 

Lobel,  Cclmelina ,  myagrum  alterum  thlafpi  effgie. 

It  grows  naturally  in  England,  and  molt  parts  of 

;  Europe. 

3.  Spanifli  Hedge  Muftard  is,  Eryfmum  foliis 
lanceolatis  dentatis ,  racemis  cppcftifoliis ,  racemofis 
fubfejjilibus ,  corollis  minutis.  It  grows  naturally  ia 
the  corn-fields  of  Spain  and  Bohemia. 
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OF  this  genus  are, 

i.  Small  Indian  Evolvulus. 

2.  Chick  weed  Evolvulus. 

3.  Flax-leaved  Evolvulus. 

4.  Tricufpidated  Evolvulus. 

1.  Small  Indian  Evolvulus.  The  (talks  are 
tender,  weak,  and  divide  into  many  {lender 
branches,  which  fpread  themfelves  on  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  mucronated, 
hairy,  and  grow  on  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  flngly  on  footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  are  of  an  elegant  blue  colour,  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

2.  Chick  weed  Evolvulus.  The  (talks  are  ex¬ 
tremely  (lender,  and  divide  into  many  fpreading 
branches,  which  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  heart-Ihaped,  oval,  obtufe,  hairy,  and 
grow  alternately  on  (hort  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  on  footftalks  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches.  Each  footftalk,  for  the  molt  part,  fup- 
ports  three  flowers,  though  fometimes  they  bear 
only  two,  and  occafionally  but  one:  They  are 
of  a  light-blue  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Flax-leaved  Evolvulus.  The  (talk  is  her¬ 
baceous  and  ere6t.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped, 
hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  (talk.  The  flowers  are 
produced  ufually  three  together  on  long,  (lender 
footftalks,  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  *, 
they  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

4.  Tricufpidated  Evolvulus.  This  is  a  fmall, 
procumbent  plant.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  wedge- 
ftiaped,  and  tricufpidated.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  all  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  good  hot  -  bed  early  in  the  fpring.  The 
plants  mud  be  very  tenderly  treated  after  they 
come  up  ;  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
mult  be  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with 
rich  garden-mould,  and  plunged  into  a  frefti 
hot-bed.  When  they  have  commenced  a  good 
growing  (late,  they  mult  be  hardened  by  degrees 
to  bear  the  open  air  •,  and  about  the  end  of  June 
they  may  be  turned  out,  with  the  mould  at  the 
roots,  into  fome  warm,  well-cultivated,  rich  bor¬ 
der,  where  they  mud  be  (haded  at  firft,  and  duly 
watered  •,  and  if  the  weather  proves  favourable, 
they  will  perfett  their  leeds. 


In  order  the  better  to  enfure  good  feeds  for  a 
fuccefiion,  it  will  be  advileable  to  keep  a  few 
plants  of  each  fpecies  under  glafies,  to  be  co« 
vered  in  cafe  an  unpropitious  feafon  fhould  fet 
in. 

The  third  fpecies  is  more  properly  an  Annual, 
and  generally  dies  in  the  autumn;  but  the  others, 
if  they  have  the  covering  of  a  (love,  will  flower 
great  part  of  the  winter,  and  their  feeds  will 
ripen  in  fuccefiion. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Evolvulus  foliis 
cordatis  oblufls  mucronatis  petiolatis  villofis,  caule 
diffufo ,  pedunculis  unifloris .  It  grows  naturally  in 
India. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Evolvulus  foliis  ch¬ 
eer  da  t  is  ohtufis  petiolatis  pilofis ,  caule  diffufo ,  pe- 
dunculis  trifloris.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed. 
Convolvulus  foliis  ovatis  obtufis ,  caule  filiformi.  Bur- 
man  calls  it,  Anagallis  hirfuta  minor ,  foliis  alternis , 
floribus  folitariis  ;  and  Rheede,  Vijlnu-clandi.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Bifnagar, 
and  Bahama. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Evolvulus  foliis  lancet 
latis  villofis  feffdibus ,  caule  ere  Bo,  pedunculis  tri¬ 
floris  longis.  Brown  calls  it.  Convolvulus  herba- 
ceus  ere  Bus,  foliis  linearibus  pedunculis  longis  tenu- 
ijflmis  bibratrteatis  alaribus.  It  grows  naturallv  in 
Jamaica. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Evolvulus  foliis  li- 
neari-cuneiformibus  tricufpidatis ,  baft  dilatatd  den- 
tatis.  Rheede  calls  it,  Sender a-clandi ;  Plukenet, 
Convolvulus  minor  procumbent,  acetofelU  foliis  tri¬ 
cufpidatis  ;  a!fo,  Convolvulus,  Indicus  minor,  foliorum 
apicibus  lunulatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Evolvulus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria 
Eetragynia  ;  and  the  chara&ers  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five 
fpear-lhaped,  acute,  permanent  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  rotated,  plicated  petal, 
cut  at  the  brim  into  five  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  capillary,  patent  fila¬ 
ments,  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla,  having  ob- 
longifh  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  fubglobular  ger- 
men,  and  four  capillary,  diverging  ftyles  the 
length  of  the  ftamina,  with  Ample  ftigmas. 

5'  Pericarpjum  is  a  fubglobular  capfule 
formed  of  four  valves,  and  containing  four 
cells. 

6,  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  roundilh, 
and  angular  on  one  Ade. 
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CHAP*  '  CXLII. 

EUPHORBIA,  The  BURNING  THORNY 

PLANT. 


TH  E  fpecies  which  more  peculiarly  deferve 
to  be  Rationed  in  this  place  are, 
l.  Corn  Spurge. 

2.  Sun  Spurge,  or  Wart  Wort. 

3.  Serrated  Spurge. 

4.  Broad-leaved  Spurge. 

5.  D  warf  Spurge. 

6.  Petty  Spurge. 

7.  Spaniih  Spurge 
8.  Myrtle-leaved  Euphorbia. 

9.  Polygonum-leaved  Euphorbia. 

10.  Small  Purple  Sea  Spurge. 

11.  Chamafyce ,  or  Spurge  Thyme. 

12.  Hoary  Spurge. 

13.  Small-flowered  Spurge. 

14.  Heterophyllous  Spurge. 

15.  Campeachy  Euphorbia. 

16.  Hypericum -leaved  Spurge. 

17.  Rough  Indian  Euphorbia. 

18.  Thyme-leaved  Indian  Spurge. 

19.  Spotted  Spurge. 

20.  Greater  Latbyris  or  Capatutia. 

i.  Corn  Spurge.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  {len¬ 
der,  full  of  a  milky  juice,  and  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  long, 
narrow,  fpear-  fhaped,  and  grow  alternately  on 
.  every  fide  of  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  tops  of  the  ftalk  in  umbels,  which  are 
divided  into  five  principal  parts  ;  they  make  their 
appearance  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au- 
guft. 

2.  Sun  Spurge,  or  Wart  Wort.  The  ftalk  is 
upright,  ufually  lends  forth  two  or  three  branches 
from  the  fides  near  the  bottom,  grows  to  about 
a  foot  high,  is  full  of  a  milky  juice,  and  covered 
with  a  reddilh  bark.  The  leaves  are  wedge- 
fhaped,  ferrated,  and  of  a  bluifh  -  green  colour. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  main-ftalk  and  branches 
in  umbels,  con  filling  of  five  divifions  ;  they  are 
of  a  greenilh- yellow  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

3.  Serrated  Spurge.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
often  reddilh  near  the  bottom,  milky  within,  and 
grows  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves 
are  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  and  embrace  the  ftalk 
with  their  bale.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
the  like  kind  of  umbels  with  the  foimer  ipeciee ; 
they  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
guft. 

4.  Broad  leaved  Spurge.  The  ftalk  is  thick, 
upright,  and  a  little  more  than  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  very  broad,  fpear  -  fhaped,  ferrated, 
feflile,  and  placed  alternately  all  round  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  in  umbels,  nearly 
of  the  fame  properties  with  thole  of  the  former 
fpecies;  they  are  of  a  purplfth- yellow  colour, 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft 
or  September. 

5.  Dwarf  Spurge.  The  ftalk s  are  (lender, 
branching,  milky,  and  about  fix  inches  high. 
Vol.  I i. 
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The  leaves  are  numerous,  narrow,  and  grow  al¬ 
ternately  all  round  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  ftalk s  and  branches  in  trifid  umbels, 
are  very  fmall,  yellowifh,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  roundifti 
capfules,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  Auguft  and 
September. 

6.  Petty  Spurge.  The  flalk  is  very  (lender,  p£t( 
weak,  branching,  milky,  and  about  fix  inches  * 
long,  The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  fmall,  and 
placed  alternately  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  trifid  umbels  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  fmall,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 

and  are  fucceeded  by  lmall,  angular  capfules,  con¬ 
taining  ripe  feeds,  loon  after. 

7.  Spanifh  Spurge.  The  ftalk  is  herbaceous,  and 
taper,  and  about  fix  or  (even  inches  high.  The  sPan^ 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  finooth,  retufe,  oblique,  sPurSe; 
have  a  roughiih  border,  and  grow  alternately  on 

the  ftalk.  The  flowers  terminate  the  (Talks  in 
quadrifid,  forked  umbels ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

8.  Myrtle- leaved  Euphorbia.  The  ftalk  of  this  ^  j 
fpecies  is  ere&,  fends  out  branches  by  pairs,  and  leaved^ 
grows  to  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are 
roundifh,  entire,  indented,  downy  underneath, 

and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches. 

T  he  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  ©f 
the  leaves,  are  fmall,  greenilh,  appear  in  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

9.  Polygonum- leaved  Euphorbia.  This  is  a  low,  lni? 
procumbent,  branching  plant.  The  leaves  are  Jonum- 
fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  obtufe,  entire,  and  grow  leaved 
oppofite  to  each  other  on  the  branches.  The  kuPhcr’ 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  j’k  .. 
leaves  in  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  ^  1  £t" 
in  the  autumn. 

4 

10.  Small  Purple  Sea  Spurge.  The  (talks  are  Small 
very  (lender,  weak,  dichotomous,  and  lie  on  the  Purple 
ground.  The  leaves  are  nearly  heart  -  fhaped,  Sea 
roundifti,  obtufe,  entire,  and  grow  oppofite  to 

each  other.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  C 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  are  fmall,  of  a  yel¬ 
lowifh  colour,  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Au¬ 
guft,  and  afford  plenty  of  ripe  feeds  for  a  fue- 
ceffion. 

11.  Chmafyce ,  or  Thyme  Spurge.  This  is 
a  very  fmall  plant,  dividing  into  numerous,  l Ten- 

tier  branches,  which  lie  on  the  ground.  The  described, 
leaves  are  nearly  heart-fhaped,  roundifti,  (lightly 
indented,  of  a  light-green  colour,  and  grow  op¬ 
pofite  to  each  other.  T  he  flowers  come  out 
fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  are  fmall, 
yellowifh,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are 
lucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

12.  Hoary  Spurge.  The  (Talks  are  (lender,  Hoary 
divide  into  numerous,  hairy,  white  branches,  T'urte 
and  lie  on  the  ground.  T  he  leaves  are  roundifti,  defcribcd* 
entire,  hairy,  and  of  a  hoary  whiter  eis  on  both 

Tides.  T  he  flowers  come  out  firmly  fir  rn  the 
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wings  of  the  leaves,  are  fmail,  yellowifh,  appear 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

i  3.  Small-flowered  Spurge.  The  ftalk  is  nearly 
erebt,  and  fends  forth  branches  alternately  from 
the  Tides.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  fmoQth,  and 
l'errated.  The  flowers  are  very  few,  extremely 
fmail,  fhew  themfelves,  though  rarely,  flngly  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  Auguft,  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

14.  Heterophyllous  Spurge.  The  ftalks  are 
fmooth,  reddifh,  and  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  of  different  forms,  fome 
being  fiddle-fhaped,  others  oval,  and  a  third  fort 
fpear-fhaped  and  narrow  ;  fome  are  of  a  purplilh 
colour,  and  others  green  :  Their  edges  are  fer- 
rated,  and  they  grow  on  (horn  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  quit  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
in  fmail  umbels,  are  of  a  greenifh-white  colour, 
appear  m  Auguft,  and  are  followed  by  roundilh 
capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

15.  Campeachy  Euphorbia,  The  ftalk  is  fmooth, 
herbaceous,  upright,  fends  forth  feveral  fpreading 
branches,  and  grows  to  about  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  roundilh,  nearly  heart-fhaped,  entire, 
and  grow  on  longifh  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  flngly  from  the  divifions  of  the  ftalks, 
are  fmail,  of  a  greenifn  colour,  appear  in  Au¬ 
guft,  and  ate  followed  by  fmail  round  capiules, 
captaining  the  feeds. 

16.  Hypericum- leaved  Spurge  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  divides  into  feveral  fpreading  branches,  and 
grows  to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
oblong,  ferrated,  and  for  the  moft  part  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches 
in  round,  clofe  bunches  ;  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  round  capfules  containing  the  feeds. 

17.  Rough  Indian  Euphorbia.  1  The  ftalks  of 
this  fpecies  are  tender,  forked,  weak,  very  hairy, 
and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long-  The  leaves 
are  oval,  flightly  ferrated,  pointed,  and  grow  op¬ 
pofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are  collebted 
in  round  heads,  growing  on  footftalks  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmail,  of  a 
whitifh-green  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

18.  Thyme-leaved  Indian  Spurge.  The  ftalks 
are  very  weak,  hairy,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  divide 
into  numerous  branches,  and  lie  on  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  obtulely  ferrated, 
and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers 
are  collebted  inroundifh  heads,  growing  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  fhort  footftalks  ;  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  are  followed  by  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

i  9.  Spotted  Spurge.  This  is  a  low  plant, 
feeding  forth  many  lpreading,  purplifti- coloured 
branches  alternately  from  the  fides.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  oblong,  trinervous,  flightly  ferrated, 
a  little  hairy,  tender,  and  are  elegantly  marked 
with  brownifh,  purple  -  coloured  fpots.  The 
flowers  come  out  flngly  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  are  fmail,  of  a  reddifh-yellow  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  lmooth  capfules  containing  the 
feeds. 

20.  Greater  Lathyris ,  or  Capatutia.  The  ftalk 
is  upright,  fucculent,  forked  near  the  top,  and 
about  a  yard  in  height.  The  leaves  are  lpear- 
fliaped,  fmooth,  entire,  feffile,  and  grow  oppo¬ 
fite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  divifions  of  the  ftalks  in  quadrifid  umbels,  are 
of  a  oreenifli-yellow  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July^and  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  Auguft 
and  September. 

This  laft  fpecies  is  a  Biennial,  and  is  railed  by 
fowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring.  When  they  come 


up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning 
them  to  proper  diitances,  and  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds.  The  next  lummer  they  will  flowe, , 
and  fpontaneoufly  low  their  feeds,  and  produce 
you  more  plants  than  you  could  wilh  for  a  iuc- 
ceflion. 

The  lirft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fil  th,  fixth,  Culture  of 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  fpecies  are  the  other 
railed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  loon  after  they  are  fPecI?s* 
ripe,  in  any  common  mould  made  fine.  The 
next  lummer  they  will  flower ;  and  if  the  feeds 
are  permitted  to  icatter,  moft  of  them  will  be¬ 
come  troublefome  weeds  in  the  garden. 

The  feventh,  eighth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  fixteemh,  ieventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world.  The  feeds,  therefore,  fliould 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when 
they  are  lit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  taken  out, 
in  a  moift  day,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root. 

The  mould  to  which  they  are  removed  fliould 
be  rich  and  line  ;  and  the  fituation  ought  to 
be  warm  and  well  defended.  I  hey  fliould  be 
watered  as  often  as  dry  weather  makes  it  necel- 
fary,  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  about 
July  or  Auguft  they  wall  flower,  and  the  feeds 
will  ripen  in  the  autumn.  Even  of  thefe  tender 
fpecies,  plants  from  cafually  leathered  feeds  will 
often  come  up,  and  be  larger  than  thofe  raifed 
by  art. 

1.  Corn  Spurge  is  titled,  Euphorbia  inermis ,  titles 
foliis  alternis  linearibus  acutis ,  partialibus  umbell ie 
ovato-rhombeis ,  pctalis  bicornibus.  Sauvages  calls 

it,  Euphorbia  inermis ,  foliis  linearibus  acutis  ad  '  u6‘ 
umbellam  quinis  ifofceiibus ,  ad  umbellulas  ter  dicho - 
tomas  ovato-trigonis  \  Morilon,  Lithy  malus  annuus , 
lanato  fore ,  linaria  folio  longiore  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Eithymalus  maritimo  ajfinis ,  linear  i a  folio  ;  and  Ray, 

Eithymalus  fegetnm  longifolius.  It  grows  naturally 
on  corn-land  in  England  and  in  Mauritania.  p 

2.  Sun  Spurge,  or  Wart  Wort,  is,  Euphorbia 
umbelld  quinquefida ,  trifida ,  dichotomd ,  involucellis  ~l(vi<Xs. 
obovatis,  foliis  cuneiformibus  ferratis.  In  the  Hor-  U 

tus  Chffort.  it  is  termed,  Euphorbia  foliis  crenatis , 
umbelld  univerfali  quinquefida  pentaphylla ,  partia¬ 
libus  trifidis ,  propriis  tnphyllis  •,  in  the  Flora  Lapp . 

Euphorbia  inermis ,  foliis  fubrotundis  crenatis.  Caf¬ 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Hihymalus  heliofcopius.  It 
grows  as  a  weed  in  many  gardens  in  England, 
and  is  common  in  cultivated  places  in  moft  parts 
of  Europe. 

3.  Serrated  Spurge  is.  Euphorbia  umbelld  quin- 
quefidd ,  trifida ,  dichotomd ,  involucellis  diphyllis  re-  * 
niformibus ,  foliis  ample xicaulib us  cordatis  ferratis 

In  the  Hor  tus  Cl  fort,  it  is  termed,  Euphorbia 
inermis ,  foliis  denticulatis  canlinis  lanceolatis ,  um- 
bell  arum  cordatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Tit  by- 
malus  caracias ,  folio  ferrato  •,  and  Clufius,  Tit  by- 
malus  myr tines  Valentinus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  the  Eaft. 

4.  Broad-leaved  Spurge  is,  Euphorbia  umbelld  MMl- 
quinquefida ,  tvfida ,  dichotomy ,  involucris  carind  pi-  '-irJ&xAd- 
lojis,  foliis  ferratis  lanceolatis ,  capfulis  verrucojts, 

In  the  Amcenitates  Academic <e  it  is  termed  Eu- 
phorbia  umbelld  quinquefida ,  fubquadrifidd ,  ’"dicho - 
tomd ,  involucellis  primariis  tetraphyllis ,  foliis  fer¬ 
ratis  lanceolatis  feffilibus  ;  in  the  Hortus  Upfal. 

Euphorbia  inermis ,  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  am - 
plexicauhbus  fubferratis ,  umbelld  univerfali  quin  que¬ 
fidd,  pentaphylla ,  partialibus  bifidis.  Van  Royen 
calls  it,  Euphorbia  inermis ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  um¬ 
belld  univerfali  partialumque  primd  quinquefida ,  fe¬ 
cit  n  da,  trifida ,  reliquis  bifidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Tithymalus  arvenfis  latifolius  Gennanicus  •,  and 
Fuchfius,  7  it  by  malus  platyphyllos.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  com  -  fields  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France. 

5.  Dwarf  Spurge  is,  Euphorbia  umbelld  tri- 
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fidd,  dichotomd,  involucellis  lameolatis ,  foliis  Im Ca¬ 
ntus.  In  the  Her t us  Off  ort.  it  is  termed,  Eu¬ 
phorbia  trier  mis ,  foliis  alternis  linearibus  a  cutis, 
umbelld  univerfali  trifidd ,  partialibus  dichotomis  di- 
phyilis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Eithymalus  f 
efiila  exigua  *,  all'o,  Eithymalus  f.  cfula  exigua ,  Jo¬ 
ins  obtufis  \  all'o,  Eithymalus  exiguus  faxatilis. 
Dalechamp  calls  it,  Efula  minima  tragi ;  and  Ge¬ 
rard,  Efula  exigua  tragi.  The  common  fpecies 
grows  naturally  chiefly  in  corn-fields  in  England, 
France,  Spain,  Lufatia,  and  Switzerland  •,  whilft 
the  varieties  inhabit  rocky  and  gravelly  foils  •,  and 
lbme  are  found  in  meadows  and  paftures,  in  one 
or  other  of  the  above  countries 
flfjidu},  6.  Letty  Spurge  is,  Euphorbia  umbelld  trifidd , 
U  dichotomd ,  involucellis  ova  t is,  foliis  integerrimis  ob- 

evatis petiolatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff ort.  it  is  termed. 
Euphorbia  foliis  obverfe  ovatis  integerrimis ,  um¬ 
belld  univerfali  trifidd ,  triphylld ,  partialibus  dicho¬ 
tomis  diphyllis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Peplus 
f.  efula  rotunda  ;  Fuchfius,  Peplus  ;  and  Ray, 
Eithymalus  parvus  annum ,  folds  fubrotundis  non 
crenatis ,  peplus  did  us.  !t  is  a  weed  in  many  gar¬ 
dens  in  England,  and  grows  naturally  in  the  like 
kind  of  rich  foils  in  molt  parts  of  Europe. 
tyenhet  r  7-  Spanifh  Spurge  is,  Euporbia  umbelld  quadri- 

-  c  inoc.fi  dd  dichotomd ,  joins  alternis  lanceolatis  re  tufts  mu- 
cronatis.  Barrelier  calls  it,  Eithymalus  marinus , 
folio  retufo ,  E err  acinus.  it  grows  naturally  in 

Spain. 

jHu'ifi:  8-  Myrtle-leaved  Spurge  is,  Euphorbia  dicho - 
'•(crfoca  toma->  f°liis  integerrimis  fubrotundis  emarginatis  fub- 
v  tits  incanis ,  fioribus  folitariis ,  caule  credo.  Brown 
calls  it,  Euphorbia  erecia ,  foliolis  ovatis  oppofitis , 
ramulis  tenuibus  alaribus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica. 

9.  Poly  go  n  um  -  lea  v  e  d  Spurge  is,  Euphorbia  fo¬ 
liis  oppofitis  integerrimis  lanccolatis  obtufis ,  fioribus 
folitariis  axillaribus ,  caulibus  procumbentibus.  Gro- 
novius  calls  it,  Euphorbia  procumbens ,  ramulis  al¬ 
ternis,  foliis  lane eola to -linearibus,  fioribus  folitariis  •, 
.  and  Ray,  Euphorbia  minima  ramofiffima  anguftifolia. 

?  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Canada. 
fflfJihi.  10.  Small  Purple  Sea  Spurge  is,  Euphorbia  di¬ 
ll  cfotorna ,  foliis  integerrimis  femicordatis ,  fioribus  fo¬ 
litariis  axillaribus ,  caulibus' procumbentibus.  Guet- 
tard  calls  it.  Euphorbia  foliis  fubrotundis  obtufis, 
fioribus  folitariis  in  foliorum  alls.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Peplis  maritima ,  folio  obtufo  Clufius,  Pe- 
plis ;  Dalechamp,  Peplion  \  and  Ray,  Eithymalus 
maritimus  fupinus  annum,  peplis  didlus.  It  grows 
naturally  on  the  fea-fhores  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain. 

ii*  Chamaefyce,  or  Spurge  Thyme,  is,  Eu- 
futes.  phorbia  dichotoma,  foliis  crenulatis  fubrotundis  gla- 
"  d  bris,  fioribus  folitariis  axillaribus,  caulibus  procum¬ 
bentibus.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  ort.  it  is  termed,  Eu¬ 
phorbia  inermis,  foliis  oblique  cordatis,  ferrulatis 
uniformibus ,  ramis  alternis,  fioribus  folitariis.  Caf¬ 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Chamafyce.  It  grows  naturally 
on  dry  ground  in  many  of  the  fouthern  countries 
of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  Mefopotamia. 

Ccw 12.  Hoary  Spurge  is.  Euphorbia  dichotoma  fo- 
--&eW,  fits  integris  fubrotundis  pilofis ,  fioribus  folitariis 
axillaribus,  caulibus  procumbentibus.  Tournefort 
calls  it,  Eithymalus  exiguus  villofus  nummularis  fo¬ 
lio.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

SatvtrL-  *3-  Small-flowered  Spurge  is,  Euphorbia  fub- 
ffioYvu,  dichotoma ,  foliis  ferratis  oblongis  glabris,  fioribus 
folitariis ,  caule  ercdiufculo,  alterne  ramofo .  Bur- 


man  calls  it.  Eithymalus  credus,  fioribus  rarioribus * 
foliis  oblongis  glabris  integris.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India. 

14.  Heterophyllous  Spurge  is,  Euphorbia  iner¬ 
mis,  foliis  ferratis  petiolatis  difif ormibus  ovatis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  panduriformibus,  Plumier  calls  it,  Eithy - 
mains  heterophyllus  Plukenet,  Eithymalus  Curaffa- 
vicus,  falicis  &  atriplicis  foliis  varus ,  caulibus  vi- 
ridantibus  \  and  Morifon,  Eithymalus  Curajfavicus , 
falicis  &  atriplicis  foliis  hitfiutis,  caulibus  fiubru- 
bentibus .  It  grows  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America. 

15.  Campeachy  Euphorbia  is,  Euphorbia  inermis 
herbacea  ramofa ,  foliis  fubcordatis  integerrimis  pe¬ 
tiole  brevior ibus,  fioribus  folitariis.  Van  Royerl 
calls  it,  Euphorbia  inermis,  foliis  fubcordatis  ob¬ 
tufis  integerrimis  petiolatis,  caule  ramofo  er eft 0,  It 
grows  naturally  at  Campeachy. 

16.  Hypericum- leaved  Spurge  is,  Euphorbia  di¬ 
chotoma,  foliis  ferratis  ovali  -  oblongis  glabris ,  co- 
rymbis  tsrminahbus ,  ramis  divaricatis.  In  the  Hor¬ 
tus  (Effort,  it  is  termed,  Euphorbia  inermis,  foliis 
ovalibus  oppofitis  hinc  ferratis  uniformibus,  ramis 
alternis,  cauk  erctUufculo.  Brown  calls  it,  Eu¬ 
phorbia  minima  reclinata ,  foliolis  ovatis  denticulatis, 
fioribus  fubumbellatis  terminalibus  later alibufque  % 
Commeline,  Eithymalus  Americanus ,  fiofeulis  albisy 
and  Sloane,-  Eithymalus  cretins  acris  pariet aria  fo¬ 
liis  glabris,  fioribus  ad  caulium  nodes  conglom^ratis. 
It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

1 7.  Rough-leaved  Euphorbia  is,  Euphorbia  di¬ 

chotoma,  foliis  ferrulatis  ovatis  acuminatis ,  peduh- 
culis  capitatis  axillaribus.  In  the  Flora  Zeylanica 
it  is  termed,  Euphorbia  inermis ,  foliis  oppofitis 
ovalibus  ferratis  uniformibus ,  pedunculis  capitatis 
axillaribus.  Brown  calls  it,  Euphorbia  reclinata 
minor,  fubhirfuta,  foliis  ferratis  y  Burman,  Eithy¬ 
malus  botroyoides.Zeylanicus ,  cauliculis  villojis  y  and 
Rumphius,  Efula  efculenta.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India.  '  ‘ 

18.  Thyme-leaved  Indian  Spurge  is.  Euphorbia 
dichotoma ,  foliis  ferratis  ovali  -  oblongis,  capitulis 
axillaribus  glomeratis  fubfefflibus,  caulibus  procum¬ 
bentibus.  In  the  Flora  Zeyl.  it  is  termed,  Eithy¬ 
malus  foliis  oppofitis  oblique  cordatis  obtufis  ferratis, 
pedunculis  multifioris.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Eithy¬ 
malus  Indicus  annuus  dulcis ,  fioribus  albis,  caulibus 
viridantibus  id  rubentibus  y  and  Burman,  Eithy¬ 
malus  humilis  ramofffimus ,  foliis  thymi  ferratis.  It 
is  a  native  of  India. 

19.  Spotted  Spurge  is,  Euphorbia  dichotoma , 
foliis  ferratis  oblongis  pilofis,  fioribus  axillaribus  fo¬ 
litariis,  1  amis  patulis .  Brown  calls  it.  Euphorbia 
minima  fupina  rubefeens  ;  Plukenet,  Eithymalus ,  /. 
chamffyce  altera  Virginiana,  foliis  crenatis  id  ma¬ 
cula  fufed  eleganter  notatis  and  Sloane,  Chama- 
fyce.  It  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  the 
Weft  Indies. 

20.  Greater  Lathyris,  or  Capatutia,  is,  EuT 
phorbia  umbelld  quadrifidd ,  dichotomd ,  foliis  oppo¬ 
fitis  integerrimis.  In  the  Elortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed. 
Euphorbia  inermis ,  foliis  oppofitis  lanceolatis  inte¬ 
gerrimis,  umbelld  univerfali  quadrifidd  tetrapbylld , 
ulterior  ibus  dichotomis  ;  in  the  Hortu :  Clffort.  Eu¬ 
phorbia  inermis ,  foliis  oppofitis  lanceolatis ,  umbelld 
univerfali  trifidd  polyphylld,  partialibus  triphyllis , 
reliquis  diphyllis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  ir,  La¬ 
thyris  major  ;  and  Cammerarius,  Lathyris.  If 
grows  naturally  in  France  and  Spain. 
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CHAP.  CXL1II. 


E  X  A 


THIS  genus  affords  an  elegant  Annual,  called 
Indian  Exacum. 

described*  The  1S  rounc^  lightly  ftriated,  upright, 
branching  near  the  top,  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear  -  Ihaped,  oval,  and 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  ftalk.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches 
on  long,  (lender  footftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  but 
very  numerous,  of  a  golden  -  yellow  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

Culture.  It  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  in  the  fpring, 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth.  The  pots 
muft  be  then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft 
be  thinned,  drawing  out  the  weakeft,  and  leaving 
two  or  three  only  in  each  pot.  As  the  days  get 
warmer,  they  muft  have  proportionally  more  air, 
and  be  frequently  watered  ;  and  when  the  heat  of 
the  bed  is  abated,  they  muft  be  removed  into  a 
fecond  hot-bed,  and  conftantly  kept  under  glafles, 
allowing  them  much  air  in  warm  -weather,  and 
frequent  though  but  flight  waterings  at  a  time. 
About  the  end  of  July,  or  early  in  Auguft,  they 


will  flower,  will  continue  in  beauty  a  confiderable 
time,  and  in  the  autumn  afford  good  feeds  for  a 
fucceffion. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Exacum  Jioribus  peduncu -  Titles. 
latis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Centaurium  minus  hype - 
ricoides,  flore  lutco ,  Uni  capitulis.  It  grows  natu- 
rally  in  India. 

Exacum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Eelrandria  ciafs 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  four  ,n.the 
oval,  obtufe,  ereCt,  patulous,  permanent  leaves, 

2.  Corolla  is  one  permanent  petal.  The  The  cha* 
tube  is  nearly  globular,  and  the  length  of  the  ra&er*. 
calyx.  The  limb  is  divided  into  four  roundifh, 

patent  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filiforme  filaments,  fltu- 
ated  in  the  tube,  having  roundifh  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
filling  the  tube,  a  filiforme,  ereCt  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  limb,  and  a  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  compreffed 
capfule,  furrowed  on  each  fide,  of  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  and  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  1  he  feeds  are  numerous. 


CHAP.  CXLIV. 

F  A  G  0  N  I  A. 


THERE  are  only  three  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus,  viz, 

.  1.  Cretan  Fagonia. 

pceies.  ^  Spani (h  Fagonia. 

3.  Arabian  Fagonia. 

Cretan  i.  Cretan  Fagonia.  This  fpecies  is  a  low  An- 
Fagonia  nual,  fending  forth  feveral  (lender  branches,  which 
defcribed.  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  lie  on  the 
around.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  being  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  fpear  -  (haped,  plane,  lmooth  fo- 
lioles  *,  they  grow  oppofite  at  the  joints,  and  im¬ 
mediately  under  them,  on  each  fide  the  ftalk,  is 
a  pair  of  fpines.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  joints  on  fhort  footftalks,  are  of  a  pale- 
blue  colour,  and  the  general  characters  indicate 
their  ftrufture ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 


There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  narrower  y  •  , 
leaves  and  larger  flowers  of  a  reddifh-purple  co-  dliety' 
lour. 

2.  Spanifh  Fagonia.  The  branches  are  flen-  Defcri 
der,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  free  from  tion  <  f 
fpines.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  grow  op-  Spaniih 
pofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 

are  of  a  blue  or  purplifti  colour,  appear  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Arabian  Fagonia.  The  (talks  are  ligneous, 

and  fend  forth  feveral  (lender  branches,  which  Arabian 
are  armed  with  very  long  thorns.  The  folioles  Fagonia. 
are  of  a  thickifh  fubftance,  but  narrow,  and  con¬ 
vex  on  one  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  joints  on  footftalks,  are  of  a  pale-blue  colour 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 
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Variety.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  purplilli- 
coloured  flowers. 

ealture  The  firft  rpecics  is  an  Annual*,  the  fecond  and 
of  the  firft  third  are  Biennials.  The  feeds  ot  the  firft  lpecies 
fppcic*.  mult  be  Town  in  a  warm  border  in  March,  and 
they  will  flower  in  Augult,  and  in  favourable  lea- 
ions  will  perfect  their  feeds  :  But  as  thefe  do  not 
always  happen,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  fow  a 
lew  feeds  in  the  autumn  in  pots,  to  be  houied 
in  the  winter  ;  and  if  thefe  are  turned  out,  with 
the  mould  at  the  roots,  into  the  full  ground 
in  the  fpring,  they  will  flower  early  in  July,  and 
will  be  pretty  fure  of  affording  you  good  feeds 
for  a  lucceffion.  Some  feeds,  alfo,  fhoqld  be 
lbwn  in  the  autumn  in  the  open  ground,  in  a 
warm,  well-fheltered  place  ;  and  if  the  winter 
fhould  prove  mild,  the  plants  will  live  through 
it,  flower  earlier,  and  be  ftronger  and  better 
plants  than  thole  that  had  been  houied  in  pots. 

The  laft  two  fpecies  are  Biennials ;  but  as  they 
are  generally  killed  in  winter  by  our  frofls,  the 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes,  in  order 
to  be  houfed  at  that  fealon.  As  foon  as  they 
are  fown,  which  may  be  in  April  or  May,  let 
the  pots  be  fet  in  the  fhade,  and,  if  dry  weather 
happens,  frequently  watered.  The  plants  will 
readily  come  up,  and  in  this  lhady  fituation  they 
fhould  remain  all  fummer.  In  the  beginning  of 
O&ober.  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  warm, 
well-fheltered  place,  that  is  full  upon  the  fun ; 
and  here  they  may  fland  until  the  winter  threatens 
vou  with  bad  weather,  when  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  fome  good 
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fhelter.  In  the  fpring  they  fhould  be  taken  up, 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  fet  in  the 
place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  They 
will  then  flower  in  July,  and  wifi  for  the  molt 
part  be  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  September. 

Cretan  Fagonia  is  titled,  Fagonia  fpinofay  Title*. 
foliolis  lanccolafis  plants  Uyibus.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliff  art.  it  is  termed,  Fagonia  fpinofa.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Frifolum  Jpinofum  Qretifum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Crete. 

2.  Spanifh  Fagonia  is,  Fagonia  inermis.  Tourqe- 

fqrt  calls  it,  Fagonia  Hifpanica  non  fpinofa.  It  zvCutev. 
grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

3.  Arabian  Fagonia  is,  Fagonia  fpinofa ,  foliolis  $  \oUrvCAC'. 
linearibus  convexis.  Shaw  calls  it,  Fagonia  Jra- 

b\ca ,  longffmis  acukis  armata.  It  grovvs  natu¬ 
rally  in  Arabia. 

Fagonia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Decandria  Claf$ 
Afonogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five  ®  a# 
oval,  obtufe,  ereft.  concave  leaves.  Syfteri}. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  heart-fhaped,  fpread  -  Thechi*, 
ing  petals,  having  long,  flender  ungues  inferted  rafters, 
in  the  cilyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  awl  -  fhaped,  ere<5t  fila¬ 
ments,  that  are  larger  than  the  calyx,  and  have 
round! fh  anthers. 

4  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  five-cornered  ger- 
men,  an  awl-fhaped  ftyle,  and  a  fimple  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpjum  is  &  rcundifh,  five-lobed, 
pointed  capfuls,  containing  five  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle, 
roundifh. 
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TH  E  fhort-lived  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Wall  Felcue-grafs. 

2.  Sea  Fefcue-grafs. 

3.  Barren  Fefcue-grafs. 

4.  Long-cupped  Fefcue-grafs. 

1.  Wall  Fefcue-grafs,  The  leaves  are  very 
fmall,  narrow,  pointed,  ufually  of  a  brownifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  feldom  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
in  length.  The  ftalks  are  very  {lender,  jointed, 
five  or"  fix  inches  high,  and  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row,  fhort,  pointed  leaves,  growing  fingly  at  the 
joints,  and  furrounding  them  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fpiked  panicles  from 
the  tops  of  the  italics,  are  very  rough,  and  the 
fp ikes  bend  downward  with  their  own  weight; 
they  appear  chiefly  in  June,  though  they  are  oc 
caflonally  to  be  met  with  all  fummer  and  in  the 
autumn.  • 

2.  Sea  Fefcue-grafs.  The  leaves  are  awl- 
fhaped,  ftriated,  and  three  or  four  inches  long, 
the  ftalks  are  very  flender,  joined,  five  or  fix 
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inches  high,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall,  pointed 
leaves,  growing  fingly  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalk  in  very 
narrow,  ftraight  fpikes,  each  fpike  containing  fix 
flowers ;  they  arc  ariftated,  arranged  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  and  appear  ip  June  and  July. 

3.  Barren  Fefcue-grafs.  The  leaves  are  nar~  garrp,,( 
row,  pointed,  and  three  or  four  inches  long. 

The  ftalks  are  flender,  jointed,  fix  or  eight 
inches  high,  and  garnifhed  with  leaves  growing 
fingly  at  the  joints,  and  furrounding  them  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  in  panicles.  The  fpikes,  of 
which  the  panicles  are  compofed,  are  fmooth, 
upright,  and  arranged  in  one  diredtiop.  The 
flowers  appear  in  May  and  June,  thqugh  they 
are  to  be  met  with  occafionally  at  other  feafons. 

4.  Long-cupped  Fefcue-grafs.  The  radical 
leaves  are  very  fhort,  and  form  a  duller  at  the 
crown  of  the  root.  The  ftalks  are  very  flender,  Fefcue- 
narrow,  and  three  Qr  four  inches  high.  The  graft, 
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flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in 
lbaitened  panicles,  the  fpikes  being  very  nar- 
i°w,  and  the  cups  longer  than  the  florets-,  they 
are  deftitute  of  ariftte,  and  the  feafon  of  their 
appearance  is  June  and  July. 

Culture.  The  firfl  and  third  lpecies  grow  naturally  on 
old  wads  and  flerile  places  in  England,  and  the 
other  two  in  fandy,  barren  places  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  all  of  them  are  as  little  regarded  as, 
per  taps,  any  grafs  we  have.  Their  inlpebtion, 
therefore,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Botanift,  to 
whom  the  feemingly  meaneft  plants  afford  fatis- 
fablion  and  pleaiure. 

Titles.  .*•  Jhe  firfl:  fpecies  is  titled.  Fefuca  paniculd 
jLwrvr.  &lcatf  mtante->  calycibus  mmutiffmis ,  floribus  fa¬ 
ll  *  bns  longius  aridatis.  Barrelier  calls  it,  Gramen 
fefiucenm  myurum ,  minor i  fpied  hetercmalld Mo- 
rifon,  Gramen  murorum ,  fpied  longifimu  •  and  Par- 
kinibn,  Gramen  fpied  nut  ante  longijfma.  It  grows 


naturally  on  old  walls,  and  dry,  flerile  places  in 
England,  Italy,  and  Barbary. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Fefuca  fpied  lineari 
rtild,  jloribus  adpreflis  fubariflatis.  Scheuchzer  calls  ' 
it,  Gramen  exile  duriufculum  maritimum.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Spain. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Fefuca  paniculd  fe-  ibrtrra^V' 
cundd ,  fpiculis  er edits  Uvibus, ,  calycis  altera  val- 

z'uld  Integra,  altera  arijtatd.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 

Fefuca  jpicis  eredlis  ad  unum  latus ,  paled  alterd 
calycmd  minima ,  alterd  acuminata  ;  and  Ray, 

Gramen  paniciilatum  bromoides  minus ,  paniculis 
anstalis  imam  partem  fpedl antibus.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  barren,  landy  places  in  England  and 
Gaul. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Fefuca  paniculd 
coardlata ,  fpiculis  linearibus ,  calyce  flofeulis  lon- 
giore,  foliis  baft  barbatis.  Lcefling  calls  it,  Fefuca 
paniculd  contradict ,  fpiculis  linearibus  mu t ids.  Ion - 
gitudine  calycis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 
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F  I  L  A  G  0,  COTTON  - WEED. 


Species. 


Defer!  p- 
tion  of 
Dwarf, 


genus  are, 

1.  Dwarf  Cotton- weed,  or  Cud-weed. 

2.  German  Cotton-weed,  or  Cud-weed. 

3.  Spanifh  Cotton-weed. 

4.  Mountain  Cotton-weed. 

5.  French  Cotton-weed. 

6.  Corn  Cotton-weed. 

7.  Leont  op  odium,  or  Small  Lion’s  Cud-weed. 


German, 


1.  Dwarf  Cotton-weed,  or  Cud-weed.  The 
flalk  is  undivided,  and  two  or  three  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  and  hoary.  The 
flowers  fit  clofe  on  the  tops  of  the  flalk,  having 
no  footftalks ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

2  German  Cotton-weed,  or  Cud-weed.  This 
fpecies  is  often  called  the  Impious  Herb,  or 
Wicked  Cud  -  weed.  The  ftalks  are  upright, 
woqhy,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  of  a  whiiiftj  colour,  and 
adorn  the  ftalks  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the 
branches;  and  (which  is  remarkable)  thofe  branches 
that  bear  the  laft- blown  flowers  rife  above  the 
others  which  lupported  the  earlieft  flowers  of  the 
feafon:  They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

3.  Spanifh  Cotton-weed.  The  flalk  is  dicho¬ 
tomous,  downy,  erebt,  and  five  or  fix  inches 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  cbtule,  white, 
and  foft  to  the  touch.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  cl ufters  at  the  divifions  of  the  ftalks  and  ends 
of  the  branches  they  appear  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Mountain  4-  Mountain  Cotton  -  weed.  The  flalks  are 
erebl,  branching,  five  or  fix  inches  high,  and 
covered  with  a  hoary,  cottony  matter.  The 
leaves  are  fmall,  narrow,  loft,  and  hoary.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  heads  at  the  wings 
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of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  foon  after. 

5.  French  Cotton-weed.  The  flalk  is  flender,  F 
erebt,  very  branching,  and  five  or  fix  inches  ch’ 
high.  1  he  leaves  are  narrow,  foft,  and  hoary. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  heads  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  appear  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  former  fpecies,  and  the  feeds  ripen  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

6.  Corn  Cotton-weed.  The  flalk  of  this  fpe-  and 
cies  is  erebt,  branching,  hoary,  and  ten  or  twelve  Corn 
inches  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  narrow.  Cotton- 
loft,  and  hoary.  1  he  flowers  grow  in  panicles  weec^* 
at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  appear  in  June,  July, 

and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  foon  after  in 
fucceflion. 

7.  Leontop odium,  or  Small  Lion’s  Cud-weed 
The  flalk  is  upright,  undivided,  hoary,  and  Leonl0' 
eight  or  nine  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  ob- 
long  wh.te  and  cottony,  and  grow  alternately. 

The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  fmall  heads 
are  of  a  pale- yellow  colour,  appear  in  June  and 

Juiy  and  the  feeds  ripen  foon  after  the  flowers 
are  fallen. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  raifed  by  fowino- 
the  feeds,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  almoft  anv  IV!ethocI 
foil  or  fixation.  They  will  readily  come  up; 
and  after  they^  have  once  flowered  and  flattered  2 
the  fled,  the  fucceflion  will  be  maintained  with¬ 
out  further  trouble. 

rhj  T1;e  fpecies  is  titled,  Ftlago  floribus  TltIes 
feflihbiis  terminahbus,  folds  floralibus  majoribus  m  , 
Van  Royen  calls  it,  Santolina  cauie  jimpUciJfmo 
folusfupcrioribus  majoribus-,  Vaillant,  Gnapbalium 
(fpecies  omncsU  and  Calpar  Bauhine,  Gnapbalium 
rojiiim  hortenfe.  It  grows  naturally  in  molt  of  the 
fou them  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Eaft. 

2.  The 
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2;  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  paniciild  dicbo- 

-tviett-  town,  floribus  rotundatis  axtllaribus  birflutis ,  feliis 
a  cutis.  In  the  Flora  Lapponica  it  is  term  d, 
Gnapbalium  caule  credo  dicbotomo ,  floribus  in  alls 
Jr  jilt  bin.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gnapbalium 

vulgar  e  mo  jus  •  John  Bauhine,  Gnapbalium  Gcr- 
rnanicum  *  anti  Fuchfius  Gnapbalium.  It  grows 
naturally  by  way  -  Tides,  fteriie  paftures,  &c.  in 
q  England,  and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

3.  The  third  ipecies  is,  E/VEgo  caule  dicbotomo , 
c)<xfeu, floribus  pyre  midatis  pentagenis  ax  IL  ribus,  jlojculis 
femineis  flrratis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  call's  it,  Gna¬ 
pbalium  medium.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 
JlAcrvdt^'.  4-  i  he  fourth  Ipecies  is,  Filago  caule  credo  di- 
-hjL.  vijey  Jloribus  ccrjcis  later ahl its  axiilanbus.  In  the 
riora  buecia  it  js  termed,  Gnapbalium  caule  credo 
apjifo,  floribus  pyramidatis  axillaribufque.  Haller 
cabs  it,  Gnapbalium  caule  credo  ramojo ,  folds  bre- 
v  flams,  glonuraiis  flcJJiUbus  diffllis  props  jummi- 
taici  \  Caipar  Bauhine,  Gnapbalium  minus  repens  •, 
and  John  Bauhine,  Gnapbalium  minimum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  mountainous,  barren,  gravelly 
places  in  England,  and  molt  countries  of  Eu- 
r  fa  r°Pe-  r  .. 

UMitCA, .  c.  The  fifth  fpecies  is,  Filago  caule  eredo  di- 
(J  chclomp ,  floribus  fubulatis  axillaribus,  floliis  flli- 
f or  mi  b  up.  (Vi  onion  calls  it,  Gnapbalium  vulgar  e 

medium  ,  and  Eiukenct,  Gnapbalium  minimum  alte- 
vum  no  dr  as,  flcecbadis  citrine  floliis  tcnuijjhnis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  England  and  Gaul. 

6.  J  he  fixth  Ipecies  is,  Filago  floribus  ccnicis 
'.jU,  later ahbus,  caule  pani cul at 0.  In  the  Flora  Suecia 
k  is  termed,  Gnapbalium  paniculatum  hirflutum . 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gnapbalium  majus ,  an- 
gujto  oblongo  folio  i  Haller,  Gnapbalium  caule  eredo 


ramcjifjimo,  glomerulis  florum  ad  alas  longe  fleffli- 
Iwus  arid  Vaillant,  Filago  me  ana  tomentofla  ereda , 

It  grows  naturally  among  corn,  and  on  fteriie 
plains,  in  molt  countries  of  Europe. 

7.  1  he  leventh  Ipecies  is,  Filago  caule  Jimpli-  oC&ovGFd  - 
cifjimo ,  capitulo  terminali  bradeis  hirflutiJJimis  ra~ 
diato.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gnapbalium  Al- 
pinum,  magno  fiore,  folio  oblongo  ;  alfo,  Gnapbalium 
magno  flore,  brevi  folio.  John  Bauhine  names  it, 

Gnapbalium  Alpinum  pulchrum  \  and  Ciufius,  Le- 
ontopodium.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  of 
Helvetia,  Vallelia,  Auftria,  and  Siberia. 

Filago  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia  Poly-  Clafs 
gamia  Neceffaria  and  the  chara&ers  are,  .and  order 

s  in  the 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  imbricated,  Cmnsan 

and  contains  feveral  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  „ 

oifk,  and  the  females  in  the  circumference  fingly  raaers 
within  the  calycinal  fcales, 

2.  Corolla  of  the  hermaphrodites  is  funnel- 
fliaped,  and  cut  at  the  brim  into  four  ere<5t  parts. 

The  females  are  extremely  fmall,  filiforme,  nar¬ 
row,  and  bifid  at  the  top. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  four 
Imail,  capillary  filaments,  having  a  cylindrical 
antfiera  indented  in  four  parts  at  the  top. 

4.  Eistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  fcarc.e  any  germen,  a  fimple  ftyle,  and  an 
acute,  bifid  ftigma.  In  the  females,  it  confifts 
of  an  oboval,  large,  deprefled  germen,  a  filiforme 
ftyle,  and  a  bifid,  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina  of  the  hermaphrodites,  none:  Of 
the  females,  fmall,  oboval,  fmooth,  coroprefledj, 
and  have  no  down. 
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OF  this  genus  there  is  one  fhort-lived  fpecies, 
called  Broad-leaved  Sea-heath, 
jdefenbed.  d  ftalks  are  (lender,  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  broad,  retufed,  and  finely  dufted  on  their 
under-fide.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  j 
they  are  fmall  and  whitifh,  appear  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Culture,  This  ipecies  may  be  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the 
ipring  following.  The  foil  ihould  be  light  and 
fandy*  and  after  the  plants  come  up,  all  the 
trouble  they  will  require  will  be  to  thin  them 
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where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds ;  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  frefh  plants  will  arife  for  a  fucceflion 
without  further  care. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Frankenia  floliis  obovatis  Title' 
re tufls  flubtus  pulveratis.  Sauvages  calls  it,  Fran -  g>  / 
kenia  floliis  ovalibus ;  Micheli,  Franca  maritima 
quadriflolia  flupina,  chamafyces  folio  Gd  facie  ■,  Clu- 
fius,  Anthyllis  V alentma  j  Caipar  Bauhine,  An- 
t  by  His  maritima,  chamafyce  fimilis ;  and  Tourne- 
fort,  Alfim  maritima  flupina  floliis  cham^eflyces.  It 
grows  naturally  on  the  coafts  of  Suffex,  Nar, 
bonne,  Italy,  and  Apulia. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


CHAP.  CXLVIII. 

F  U  M  ARIA,  FUMATORY. 

I  *  I 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 
i.  Common  Fumatory. 

Species.  2>  Ramping  Fumatory. 

3.  Climbing  Fumatory. 

4.  Spiked  Fumatory. 

5.  Evergreen  Podded  Fumatory. 

6.  ^Ethiopian  Fumatory,  Bladder  Fumatory, 
or  Climbing  African  Cylfkapnos. 

Defcrip- 

Common  T»  Common  Fumatory.  The  ftalks  are  flencter, 
Fumatory  weak,  branching,  diffufe,  and  hardly  a  foot  high. 

The  leaves  branch  out  into  many  divifions,.  and 
the  folioles  are  fmall,  jagged,  and  of  a  light- 
green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe 
ip  ikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
of  a  reddifli -purple  colour,  appear  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  and  often  continue  in  fucceilion  from 
different  plants  until  the  end  of  lummer. 

Varieties.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  deep- 
purple,  and  another  with  white  flowers. 

Medicinal  r  q^is  herb  fhould  be  gathered  for  medicinal 
properties  wflen  js  jn  flower.  The  juice  is  good 

for  bilious  colics,  is  a  great  bracer  of  the 
ftomach,  proves  an  admirable  diuretic,  and  is 
faid  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  removing  a  quartan 
ague. 

R  .  2.  Ramping  Fumatory.  The  ftalks  are  weak, 

^  **’  (lender,  branching,  and  lay  hold  on  buffies,  or 
whatever  is  near  them.  The  leaves  are  compofed 
of  fever al  parts,  and  have  fbort  clafpers  affifting 
the  plant  to  climb.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe 
bunches  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale-red  or  whitiffi  colour  •,  they  appear 
in  May  and  June,  and  frequently  on  different 
plants  (hew  themfelves  till  the  end  of  fummer,  and 
the  autumn. 

3.  Climbing  Fumatory.  The  ftalks  are  weak. 
Climbing,  fljndei%  pofiLjRd  0f  tendrils,  and  grow,  if  fup- 

ported,  to  about  a  yard  high,  T  he  leaves  are 
fmall,  and  ufually  grow  three  or  five  together  on 
a  footftalk.  T  he  flowers  come  out  in  lmall 
bunches  from  the  fides  of  the  b  anches  •,  they 
are  of  a  greeniffi  white  colour,  appear  in  May 
and  July,  and  frequently  (hew  themfelves  on 
different  plants  in  the  end  of  fummer  and  the 
autumn. 

Spiked,  4.  Spiked  Fumatory.  The  ftalks  are  ereit, 
branching,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
are  beautifully  divided  into  a  multitude  of  (len¬ 
der  folioles  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  clofe  (pikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and 
continue  to  (hew  themfelves  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fummer. 

Evergreen  5.  Evergreen  Podded  Fumatory.  The  (talk  is 
podded,  upught,  round,  linooth,  fends  forth  feveral  eretft 
branches,  and  grows  to  about  a  foot  and  a  halt 
high.  The  leaves  branch  into  many  divifions, 
like  the  Common  Fumatory  •,  they  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  pale- green  colour.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  loofe  panicles  from  the  ends  and  fides  of 
the  ftalks  and  branches  •,  they  are  of  a  pale -purple 


colour,  having  yellow  lips  ♦,  they  appear  in  May 
and  June,  and  often  continue  in  fucceffion  all  the 

fummer.  and 

6.  Ethiopian  Fumatory,  Bladder  Fumatory,  Egyptian 
of  Climbing  African  Cyjticapnos.  The  ftalks  are  Fumatory 
weak,  tender,  trailing,  branch  into  a  few  di-  defcribed. 
vifions,  and  grow  about  a  yard  long.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  many  parts,  like  the 
Common  Fumatory  but  they  end  in  clafpers,  by 
which  they  lay  hold  on  any  thing  that  is  near 
them  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftalks.  1  he  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  from  the  fides  of 
the  ftalks  -,  they  are  of  a  whitifh-yellow  colour, 
appear  in  July,  Auguft,  September,  and  Oflo- 
ber,  and  are  fucceeded  by  inflated,  oval,  pendu¬ 
lous  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

The  firft  three  forts  grow  wild  in  moft  parts  of  Cultur#. 
England,  and  are  never  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  among  corn,  cul¬ 
tivated  lands,  and  in  gardens ;  and  whenever  it 
is  found  in  the  latter,  it  is  generally  extirpated 
as  a  weed.  The  fecond  and  third  forts  grow  na¬ 
turally  among  buffies,  hedges,  &c.  Whoever  is 
defirous  of  having  a  few  plants  of  each,  to  be 
ready  for  obfervation,  may  fow  the  feeds  in  a 
place,  loon  after  tjiey  arp  ripe,  and  they  wifi 
grow;  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
they  will  in  a  little  time  over-ftock  the  garden 
with  plants,  which  will  come  up,  as  weeds  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  at  different  times  and  degrees 
of  fucceffion  ;  and  will  afford  you,  if  they  are 
not  extirpated,  flowers  from  one  or  other  of  the 
plants  all  lummer  and  the  autumn. 

The  culture  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  forts  are 
effe&ed  with  equal  facility;  for  the  plants,  having 
once  flowered  and  perfected  their  feeds,  they  will 
come  up  every-where.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  very 
beautiful  plant,  appears  green  all  winter,  flowers 
early  in  the  fpring,  and,  like  the  former,  continues 
in  different  plants  to  fhew  the  bloom  all  fummer. 

It  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  thrives  well 
on  old  walls  and  buildings,  and  is  admirable  for 
the  ornamenting  of  ruins,  grottos.  &c.  in  the 
garden. 

The  fixth  fort  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on 
a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are 
about  four  inches  high,  they  (hould  be  taken  up 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  planted  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth  ;  the  pots 
muff  be  then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  ;  the  plants  muff  be  watered  and  (haded 
until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they  muft 
be  hardened  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  and  in 
June  (hould  be  let  abroad  in  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  In  planting  them  out, 

(hake  the  mould  out  of  the  pots  without  difturb- 
ing  the  roots,  and  let  them  be  gently  preffed 
down  with  the  contiguous  mould  in  proper  holes 
provided  for  the  purpofe.  Let  them  be  then  wa¬ 
tered,  and  feme  (licks  thruft  by  their  fides  for  their 
fupport;  they  will  then  flower  in  July,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  (ucceffion  until  the  froft  flops  them  ; 

before 
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before  which  time,  it  the  fituation  is  warm,  and 
well-defended,  ripe  feeds  trom  the  firlt- blown 
flowers  may  be  gathered. 

Titlcj.  I.  Common  Fumatory  is  titled,  Fumaria  peri - 

ngs-  •  carpiis  monofpermis  racemofis,  caule  difufo.  In  the 

Vfy04:'  Bonus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Fumaria  pericarpiis 
'  rux to4> monofpermis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Fumaria 
officinarum  (f  Diofcoridis ;  John  Bauhine,  Fumaria 
vulgaris  ;  Gerard,  Fumaria  purpw  ea  ,  and  tuch- 
flus^  Fumaria •  It  grows  naturally  in  cultivated 
places  in  England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe.  . 

2.  Ramping  Fumatory  is,  Fumaria  pericarpiis 
monofpermis  racemojis ,  foliis  fcandentibus  fubcirrho- 
fis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Fumaria  viticulis  & 

capreolis  plantis  vicinis  adherens  *,  and  Ray,  Fu¬ 
maria  major  fcandens ,  jiore  palltdiore.  It  glows 
naturally  in  hedges  and  woods  in  England  and 
France. 

3.  Climbing  Fumatory  is,  Fumaria  filiquis  li- 
2. culcUtLiiearibuS)  foliis  cirrhiferis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff ort. 

it  is  termed,  Fumaria  joliis  cirrhiferis,  floribus  fpi- 
latis .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Fumaria  claviculis 
donata ;  and  Ray,  Fumaria  alba  lati folia.  It 
grows  naturally  in  moft  gravelly  woods  and  hedges 
in  fome  parts  of  England. 


flowers. 
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4.  Spiked  Fumatory  is,  Fumaria  pericarpiis 
monofpermis  fpicalis ,  caule  ereblo,  foliolis  fihf omnibus. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Fumaria  minor  tenuifolia  \ 
Barrelier,  Fumaria  tenuifolia  erecla  Hifpanica  pur¬ 
purea  Morifon,  Fumaria  minor  tenuifolia  pracox* 
femme  lint  ■,  and  Clufius,  C apnos  tenuifolia .  L 
grows  in  Italy,  Prance,  and  Spain. 

5.  Evergreen  Fumatory  is,  Fumaria  filiquis 
linearibus  paniculatis,  caule  erebio.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Fumaria  caule  erebio  ramcfoi 
filiquis  filiformibiis  corymbofs.  Cornutus  calls  it, 
Fumaria  fliquefa  fempervirens  and  Tournefort, 
Capnoides.  It  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  Vir- 

ginia.  w 

6.  ./Ethiopian  Fumatory,  Bladder  Fumatory* 
or  Climbing  African  Cy Ft ic apnos ,  is,  Fumaria  fli- 
quis  globofis  acutis  injlatis ,  foliis  cirrhiferis.  In 
the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Fumaria  foliis 
cirrhiferis,  filiquis  ovatis  inflatis  pendulis.  Plukenet 
calls  it,  Fumaria  alba  veficaria ,  capreolis  donata > 
fub  exitum  autumni  florens ,  AEthiopica  and  Boer- 
haave,  Cyficapnos  Africana  feandens.  It  grows 
naturally  "in  ^Ethiopia. 


-  irFremv. 
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CXLIX. 


G  ALEO  P  SIS,  PI  EDGE  NETTLE; 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Narrow¬ 
leaved 
All-heal, 


and 

Hemp- 

leaved 

Dead 

Nettle. 


HAVING  mentioned  the  Perennial  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  and  given  their  characters, 
the  Botanift  perhaps  may  be  offended  if  we  wholly 
pafs  by  the  Annuals,  which,  though  of  little 
beauty  as  flowers,  may  afford  him  fome  pleafure 
in  his  philofophical  obfervations.  The  diftindl 
fpecies  then  are  only  two,  and  thefe  are  uiually 
called, 

1.  Narrow-leaved  All-heal. 

2.  Hemp-leaved  Dead  Nettle. 

r.  Narrow- leaved  All-heal  is  found  growing  in 
corn-fields  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  often 
intrudes  itfelf  as  a  weed  into  our  gardens.  It  hath 
an  upright,  jointed,  fquare  ftalk,  that  will  grow 
to  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  hairy,  veined,  and  grow  without 
order  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  whorls,  which  are  placed  at  a  confiderable  dil- 
tance  from  each  other  their  colour  is  red,  and 
they  are  often  fpotted  with  yellow  on  the  inflde  •, 
they  will  be  in  blow  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  Auguft. 

2.  Hemp-leaved  Dead  Nettle.  This  hath  a 
fquare,  hollow,  jointed,  branching  ftalk,  that 
will  grow  to  more  than  two  feet  long.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  hairy,  and  ferrated.  The 
flowers  grow  in  whorls,  and  towards  the  top  of 
the  plant  they  are  almoft  contiguous  to  each 
other.  Their  colour  is  a  pale-red  ;  they  will  be 
in  blow  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in 

Auguft. 

VOL.  II. 


There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  plant  of  Vanetifi8, 
great  beauty  one  has  a  deep-purple  flower,  an¬ 
other  a  fine  yellow  flower  with  purple  lips,  and  a 
third  has  a  whitifh  flower  ftained  with  red. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  Culture, 
feeds,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  any  part  of  the 
garden  and  afterwards  they  will  come  up  like 
weeds,  and  fliould  be  hoed  down  like  them* 
leaving  only  a  plant  or  two  of  each  fort  for  va¬ 
riety  and  oblervation. 

1.  Narrow-leaved  All-heal  is  titled,  Galeopfs  Tides* 
internodiis  caulinis  aqualibus  :  verticillis  omnibus 
remotis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Ga- 
leopfn  ramis  fummis pubefeentibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine 

calls  it,  Sideritis  arvenfs  angufiifolia  rubra  ;  Rivi- 
nus,  Ladanum  fegetum  folio  latiore.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  ploughed  fields  in  England  and  moll 

parts  of  Europe.  .  ~  . 

2.  Hemp-leaved  Dead  Nettle  is,  Galeopfs  in - 
ternodiis  caulinis  fuperne  incraffatis ,  verticillis  fum¬ 
mis  fubcontiguis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 

Galeopf  s  ramis  fummis  firigofs  \  in  the  Flora  Lapp. 

Galeopfs  corolla  rubra  &  alba.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Urtica  aculeata ,  foliis  ferratis and  Ri- 
vinus,  Cannabis  fpuria.  In  the  Flora  Lapp,  one 
of  the  varieties  is  called,  Galeopfs  corolla  flavd  j 
labio  infenore  maculato.  Plukenet  terms  another, 

Lamium  cannabinum  dculeatum,  fore  fpeckfo  luteo  : 
labiis  purpureis  •,  and  Rivinus  another,  Cannabis 
fpuria,  fore  m afore.  They  grow  naturally  among 
the  corn  in  England,  and  moft  other  parts  of 
Europe. 
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CHAP. 


CL. 


GALIUM,  LADIES  BED-STRAW,  or  C  H  E  E  SE¬ 
RE  N  N  E  T. 


Species. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 
i .  Cleavers,  or  Goofe-grafs. 
Smooth-feeded  Gooie-grais. 


2. 


Cleavers, 


1.  Cleavers,  or  Goofe-grafs.  The  ftalks  are 
weak,  jointed,  fquare,  rough,  and  fend  out 
branches  by  pairs.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
rough,  prickly,  and  eight  of  them  furround  the 
flalk  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Tides  of  the  plants  j  they  are  very  fmall,  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  and  the  general  charadters  indicate 
their  ftrudture ;  they  appear  all  lummer,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  rough,  roundifh,  and  for  the  molt 
part  double  fruit,  containing  the  feeds. 

2.  Smooth-leeded  Goofe-grafs.  The  ftalks  are 
weak,  fquare,  jointed,  and  fend  out  branches  by 
pairs.  The  leaves  are  ipear-fhaped,  carinated, 
very  rough,  and  fix  of  them  furround  the  ftalk  in 

defcnbcd.  a  whorl-like  manner  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
are  extremely  fmall  j  they  (hew  themfelves  all 
fummer,  and  the  feeds  that  fucceed  them  are 
much  fmoother  than  thole  of  the  former  fpe- 
cies. 

Both  thefe  forts  grow  wild  in  hedges,  by  path- 
fides,  cultivated  fields,  &c.  choaking  every  thing 


and 

Smcoth- 
fceded 
Goole- 
grafs 


that  grows  near  them,  and  laying  hold  on  the 
cloaths  of  all  who  approach  too  near  them ;  and 
are  lb  far  from  being  cultivated,  that  they  are 
deemed  troublefome  weeds  in  all  gardens,  and 
extirpated  accordingly  Neither  fhould  they  have 
had  a  place  here,  but  that  the  Gardener  may 
know  what  it  is  he  is  about  to  extirpate,  and  by 
the  repetition  of  fuch  exercife,  be  induced  to  join 
the  ftudy  of  Botany  to  his  uleful  bufinefs  of 
Gardening. 

1.  Cleavers,  or  Goofe-grafs,  is  titled,  Galium  hitler, 
foliis  obionis  lanceolatis  carinatis  fcabris  retrorjum  f 
aculeatis ,  genicutis  villofis ,  frubtu  hijpido.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Aparine  foliis  lanceolatis  acumina¬ 
tes  fcaberrimis ,  cbroliis  frublu  nunoribus  ;  and  Caf» 

par  Bauhine,  Aparine  vulgaris.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  England,  and  molt  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Smooth-feeded  Goofe-grafs  is,  Galium  foliis 

fenis  lanceolatis  carinatis  fcabris  retrorfum  aculeatis ,  -c bm-. 
geniculis  fimplicibus ,  frutlibus  glabris.  R  ay  calls  it, 
Aparine  femine  Uviore ;  and  Morifon,  Aparine 
foliis  cr ebrioribus  A  femine  Itcviore.  It  °tqws  in 
England,  and  molt  parts  of  Europe. 


'-YULs. 


CHAP. 


CLI. 


GARIDELL  A,  FENNEL-FLOWER  of 

CRETE. 


HT'HERE  is  only  one  Ipecies  of  this  genus  yet 
•**  known,  called,  the  Fennel-flower  of  Crete. 

The  plant  The  ftalks  are  upright,  (lender,  and  branching. 

The  leaves  are  large,  compofed  of  a  multitude 
of  fine  (lender  fegments  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  and 
are  placed  alternately  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
grow  fingly  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  the  general  charadters 
(hew  their  compofition  •,  they  appear  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  leeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Culture.  The  root  of  this  fpecies  is  very  thick,  tough, 
and  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground,  on  which  ac- 


^  nc  jeeas  mould  uC  wwn  in  tne  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for  fuch  plants 
in  general  bear  removing  very  ill.  The  beft  time 
for  (owing  the  feeds  is  the  autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  though  it  may  be  done  fuccefsfully 
in  the  winter  or  (pring.  They  will  grow  in  almoit 
any  (oil  orfituation,  andafter  they  come  up  will  re¬ 
quire  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  to  proper 
durances,  and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds. 
After  they  have  once  flowered,  and  perfedted 
their  leeds,  they  will  come  up  fpontaneoufly  all 
over  the  garden  like  our  Common  Fennel,  and 

numbfreat  *  10  rcducinS  thcm  10  a  Pr°per 

There 


i 


ANNUAL 


F  L  O  W  E  R  S. 


J^es  •  There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  the 
//tn  '  P^ant  ^anc^s  with  the  name  fingly,  i,aridella . 
"faJWu, in.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Nigella  Cretica ,  folio  f<eni- 
tuli  \  and  Magnol,  Nigellajirum  raris  L?  fanicu- 
laceis  foliis.  It  grows  naturally  in  France. 


Clafs  and  G  art  della  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Decandria 

th^JLin  ^ri&ynia  »  ar*d  characters  are, 

na:an  i.  Calyx  is  a  fmall  deciduous  perianthium, 

TheTha  C0mP0^  °f  Ave  ova^  ac  Jte  Laves, 
rafters.  "  2*  Corolla.  There  are  no  petals,  but  five 

long,  equal,  bilabiated  neCtariums.  The  exterior 
lip  of  each  is  plane,  and  cut  into  two  long,  nar- 


- -L 


row,  obtufe  fegments.  The  interior  lip  is  Ihort* 
and  undivided. 

3.  Stamina  are  ufually  ten  awl-fhapdd  fila¬ 
ments,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  ereCt,  ob* 
tul'e  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  three  oval,  erect, 
acuminated  germens,  having  hardly  any  Ityles, 
but  the  like  number  of  fimple  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  confifts  of  three  oblong,  acu¬ 
minated,  comprefled,  bivalvate  capfules,  having 
the  interior  future  convex. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  fmall. 


chap.  clil 

GENTIAN  A,  GENTIAN,  or  FELL- 

WORT. 

.  •  -  *  .  ;  \ 


Species. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are  ufually 
called. 


1.  Vernal  Dwarf  Gentian. 

2.  Autumnal  Gentian,  or  Fell-wort. 

3.  Marlh  Centaury. 

4.  Perfoliate  Centaury. 

5.  Lapland  Gentian. 

6.  Golden  Gentian. 

7.  Dwarf  Siberian  Gentian. 

8.  Bladder  Gentian. 

9.  Lefier  Centaury. 

10.  Spiked  Centaury. 

11.  American  Large-flowered  Centaury. 

12.  Cape  Centaury. 


Defcrip-  *•  Vernal  Dwarf  Gentian.  This  is  a  low 
tion  of  plant,  feldom  rifing  to  more  than  about  three 
Vernal  inches  high.  1  he  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed, 

Dwarf,  0£  a  dark-green  colour,  and  grow  oppofite  to 
each  other  on  the  ftalks.  The  dowers  come  out 
from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks  •,  each  is  divided  into 
four  principal  parts,  which  are  hairy  on  the  infide; 
their  colour  is  purple  •,  they  appear  early  in  the 
lpring,  or  later,  or  even  in  the  autumn,  according 
as  the  feeds  have  been  lown  *  and  if  the  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  afford  you  plants, 
from  one  or  other  of  which  flowers  will  be  pro- 
and  duced  at  almoft  all  times  of  the  year. 

Airumnal  2.  Autumnal  Gentian,  or  Fell-wort.  Thd  ftalk 
Gentian.  Qp  tj1js  p]ant  divides  into  a  few  branches  near  the 
ground,  and  grows  to  about  three  or  four  inches 
high.  1  he  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed,  feflile, 
and  grow  oppofite  by  p  irs  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  •, 
their  tubes  are  pretty  long,  and  their  tops  are 
divided  into  five  parts,  which  are  hairy  on  the 
infide;  their  Colour  is  a  dark-purple;  they  ap¬ 
pear  at  any  time  of  the  fummer  or  autumn,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  feeds  have  been  fown,  and  the 


plants  will  fpontaneoufly  afford  you  a  fucceffion, 
it  the  ieeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter. 

3.  Marfh  Centaury.  The  ftalks  are  very  flen-  Marfh 
der,  divide  bv  pairs,  and  grow  to  about  tour  or  Cen  auiy 
five  inches  high  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-  deferibed. 
lb  aped,  and  grow  oppofite  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  are  funnel-fhaped*  and  their  tops  are  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts,  which  are  not  hairy;  they 

are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  appear  at  different 
times  of  the  fummer. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  muft  be  fown  on  a  Proper 
boggy,  rotten,  or  marfliy  ground,  having  the  top  foil- 
firft  made  fine. 

4.  Perfoliate  Centaury.  The  (talk  is  upright,  £erfoI,ale 
and  grows  to  about  a  toot  high.  The  leaves  are 

oval,  pointed,  fmooth,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  grow 
oppofite  by  pairs,  and  furround  the  ftalk  with  their 
bale.  1  he  flowers  come  out  in  umbels  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  tubular,  and  cut  into 
eight  parts  at  the  top  ;  they  are  of  a  bright-yel¬ 
low  colour,  ufually  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

5.  Lapland  Gentian.  The  ftalk  is  divided  into  Lapland 
feveral  branches  near  the  root,  and  grows  to  about 

two  or  three  inches  high.  S  he  leaves  are  fmall, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Lefier  Centaury,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  by  pairs.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches;  they  are  tunnel -fhaped,  grow  erebt, 
and  are  cut  at  the  top  into  five  fegments ;  their 
colour  is  blue,  they  appear  in  the  fummer,  and 
often  continue  in  fucceffion  until  the  autumn. 

6.  Golden  Gentian.  The  ftalk  divides  into  G0|(pn 
many  (lender  branches  near  the  ground,  which  Gentian 
are  eredt,  fend  out  others  oppofite  from  the  (ides,  ^dented, 
and  grow  to  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high. 

The  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  fmooth,  and  fit  dole, 
without  any  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  funi.el,- 
fhaped  ;  their  tube  is  about  as  long  as  the  calyx 
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and  they  are  ‘cut  at  the  brim  into  five  very  fharp- 
pointed  fegments  ;  they  are  of  a  golden-yeilow 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

P<?fcr:p-  7.  Dwarf  Siberian  Gentian.  The  ftalks  are 
non  of  ihe  (lender,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  high.  1  he 
leaves  are  oblong,  pointed,  grow  oppofite,  and 
have  membranaceous  borders.  The  dowers  are 
funnel-fhaped,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim, 
and  come  out  from  the  tops  ot  the  ftalks,  fitting 
clofe,  without  any  footllalks.  They  appear  in 
the  ip  ring  from  different  plants,  may  be  made  to 
fhew  thernfelves  all  fu metier,  and  afford  plenty 
of  feeds  for  a  fucceffion. 

This  plant  muft  have  a  moift  foil,  and  a  fhady 
fituation,  for  want  of  which  it  fhould  be  watered 
every  evening. 

8.  Bladder  Gentian.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
undivided,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  grows  to  about 
four  inches  high.  The  lower  leaves  are  oval,  but 
get  narrower  as  they  approach  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  ;  and  they  grow  oppofite  to  each  other. 
The  firft  dowers  come  out  dngly  from  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  blue  colour,  cut  into 
five  parts,  and  have  very  large,  dwelling,  plaited 
calyces.  After  the  firft  dowers  are  fallen,  others 
frequently  fucceed  them  from  the  upper-parts  of 
the  ftalks  ;  they  ufually  appear  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn, 
and  9.  Leffer  Centaury.  There  are  feveral  varieties 

Lefi'er  which  go  under  this  denomination.  ‘  The  ftalks 
Centaury.  are  jn  genera]  upright,  fend  forth  feveral  bran¬ 
ches  by  pairs,  and  grow  from  three  or  four  to 
eight  or  ten  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
fpear-fhaped,  fmall,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs. 
The  dowers  come  out  in  fmall  umbels  from  the 
top  of  the  plant  •,  they  are  of  a  bright-purple 
tolour,  funnel-fhaped,  and  cut  at  the  brim  into 
five  parts-,  they  ulually  appear  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
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Siberian 

Gentian. 


Proper 
foil  and 
fituation. 

Defcrip- 
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Bladder 
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Varieties. 


Ufes  of  it. 


Spiked 

Centaury 

deferibed. 


Variety. 

Defcrip- 
tion  of 
American 
Large- 
flowered, 


and 

Cape 

Centaury. 


The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 

The  Reddifh  Purple-flowered, 

The  Pale-red, 

The  Yellow, 

The  White, 

The  Purple  and  White. 

All  of  them  are  bitter  to  the  tafte ;  in  infu- 
fions  are  ftomachic  ;  are  good  for  the  jaundice  and 
ague ;  kill  worms  in' children  ;  and  are  a  common 
ingredient  in  bitters. 

10.  Spiked  Centaury.  The  ftalks  are  upright, 
branching  near  the  top,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot 
high.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
errow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  dowers  grow 
alternately,  and  form  loofe  fpikes  on  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks  -,  they  are  funnel-fhaped,  quinquifid  at 
the  brim,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  red 
flowers. 

11.  American  Large-flowered  Centaury.  The 
ftalks  are  upright,  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and 
fend  forth  a  few  branches  by  pairs  from  the  fides. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-diaped,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other.  The  dowers  are  very 
large  for  fo  fmall  a  plant,  cut  into  five  parts,  and 
indented  at  the  top  j  they  are  of  a  fine  blue 
colour,  and  grow  on  long  forked  footftalks  from 
the  top  of  the  plant;  they  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

i°2.  Cape  Centaury.  The  ftalk  divides  by 
pairs,  and  grows  to  about  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  grow  by  pairs  at  the 
joints,  and  furround  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
I  he  flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright-yellow  colour, 


and  are  fituattd  in  hollow,  inflated,  membrana¬ 
ceous  cups ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  four  winged  membranaceous 
capful es,  containing  the  feeds.  . 

The  laft  two  ibrts  are  propagated  by  lowing  ‘v!ethod 
the  feeds  on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  fganPn°pa' 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  have  air  fufficient  to  them, 
prevent  their  turning  yellow,  and  drawing  weak  ; 
muft  be  frequently  watered,  and  afterwards  har¬ 
dened  by  degrees  to  thcopenair.  About  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  May,  according  to  the  ftrengthof 
the  plants,  if  a  moift  day  fhouid  happen,  let  them 
be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots,  and 
let  in  a  warm  border  ;  they  w'dl  then  immediately 
ftrike  root,  dower  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  For  want  of  a  moift 
day,  an  evening  muft  be  pitched  upon  for  the 
removal  of  the  plants  ;  they  muft  be  (haded  and 
watered  until  they  have  taken  root,  and  after¬ 
wards  they  will  require  no  further  trouble. 

The  fir  It  ten  forts  are  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  beds  of  common  mould  made  fine, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring.  If  they 
are  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  they  will  flower 
early  the  fummer  following  ;  but  if  the  bufinefs 
is  deferred  until  the  fpring,  few  of  the  forts  will 
drew  their  bloom  until  the  end  of  fummer  or  au¬ 
tumn.  A  fowing,  however,  fhould  be  made  at 
both  thefe  feafons,  in  order  to  continue  the  fuc- 
ceffion ;  and  after  the  plants  have  once  flowered 
and  perfected  their  feeds,  they  will  for  the  molt 
part  afford  you  plants  enough  fpontaneotlfly  with¬ 
out  further  trouble.  Molt  of  them  are  poffeffed 
of  a  bitter  juice,  and  I  believe  all  of  them  are 
more  or  lefs  ftomachic  in  infufions. 
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1.  Vernal  Dwarf  Gentian  is  titled,  Gentians  Titles, 

corollis  quadrifidis  fauce  barbatis.  In  the  Flora  CoAvJf&J- 
Lapp.  it  is  termed,  Gentiana  corolla  hypocrateri- 
formi  tubo  villis  claufo\  calycis  foliis  alternis  majo-~ 
ribus.  Columna  calls  \tr  Gentiana  purpurea  mini¬ 
ma  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Gentianella  Alpina  verna 
minor  ;  and  Ray,  Gentianella  fug  ax  verna,  fen 
prmcox.  It  grows  naturally  in  (tony  places  in 
England  ;  alfo  on  the  Pannonian,  Appennine, 
and  Helvetian  mountains.  . 

2.  Autumnal  Gentian,  or  Fell-wort,  is,  Gentiana 

corollis  quinquefidis  hyp ocrat eriformib us  fauce  barba-  - 
tis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Gentiana 
corollis  hypocrateriformibus  fauce  barbatis .  Guet- 
tard  calls  it,  Gentiana  fori  bus  confer  tis,  faucibus  , 
membranud  laclniatd  claufis,  foliis  ovato-acuminatis ; 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Gentiana  pratenfis ,  fore  la - 
nuginofo  ;  alfo,  Gentiana  autumnalis  ramofa.  It 
grows  naturally  in  dry  paftures  and  meadows  in 
England,  and  molt  parts  of  Europe.  , 

3.  Marfh  Cent  aurv  is,  Gentiana  corollis  qua  dr  i-  Utico  - 
fdis  imber  bibus,  caule  dichotomo  fill  formi,  Sauva-'^rr*rv'‘^- 
ges  calls  it,  Gentiana  corollis  inf undibulif ormibus 
quadrifidis ,  pediinculis  terms ,  foliis  Unearibus  ;  Guet- 

tard,  Gentiana  caule  dichotomo ,  foliis  lineari-lanceo- 
latis  floribus  inf  undibulif  ormibus  quadrifidis  long:  f- 
fime  pedunculatis  ;  Kay,  Centaurium  palufire luteum 
minimum ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Centaurium  lu¬ 
teum.  It  grows  naturally  in  marfh y  rotten  grounds 
in  England  and  France. 

4.  Perfoliate  Centaury  is,  Gentiana  corollis  ohli- 

fidis,  foliis  pcrfcliatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  1-. 
termed,  Gentiana  caule  dichotomo ,  foliis  ccnnatis , 
corollis  oflifidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  rails  it.  Cent  an¬ 
num  luteum  perfcliatumi,  and  Clufius,  Centaurium 
pari'um  fore  luteo.  It  grows  naturally  in  France, 

Spain,  and  the  Eaft.  * 

5.  Lapland  Gentian  is,  Gentiana  corollis  quin-  j/ZjJhf. 
quefidis  inf  undibulif  ormibus,  minis  unifier  is  alternis. 

In  the  Flora  Sued  a  it  is  termed,  Gentiana  corollis 
inf  undibulif  ormibus  quinquedentatis ,  ran;  is  alternis 

unijicris  ; 
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tinifioris  \  in  the  Flora  Lapp.  Gentiana  corolla  in- 
fundibulif ormi ,  denticulo  laciniis  interpofito.  Haller 
calls  ir,  Gentiana  humillima ,  ramofo , 

jloris  longijfimo  ;  Cafpar  Banhine,  Gentiana  Alpina 
teftiva,  centaur  ere  minoris  folio  ;  and  Oeder,  6V«- 

9.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  tops  of  the 
Lapland,  Helvetian,  and  Pyrenean  mountains. 
^UUVtCL.  6.  Golden  Gentian  is,  Gentiana  corolla  quinque- 
fi di siinfundibul iformibus  acuminatijfimis  ;  fauce  im- 
berbi  mitticd ,  ramis  oppofitis.  Barrelier  calls  it, 
Gentiana  Alpina  pumila,  fiorc  aureo.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Alps  of  Lapland  and  Norway. 

<x~  7.  Dwarf  Siberian  Gentian  is,  Gentiana  corol- 

i  frlc^t,.  Jis  quinquefdis  infundibuliformibus  tcrminalibus  fejfi- 
libus ,  foliis  margins  membranaceis.  In  the  Amcen . 
Acad,  it  is  called,  Gentiana  foliis  margine  membra¬ 
naceis  bafi  coadunatis „  Amman  terms  it,  Gentiana 
bumilis  aquafica  verna.  It  grows  naturally  in  Si- 

Ojfc  beria* 

g.  Bladder  Gentian  is,  Gentiana  corollis  quin- 
quefidis  hypocrateriformibus ,  calycibus  plicato-alatis. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gentiana  utriculis  ventri- 
cofis  ;  Columna,  Gentianella  cnsrulea  cor  data  ;  and 
Barrelier,  Gentianella  annua ,  azureo fore.  It  grows 
naturally  on  the  Helvetian,  Auftnan,  and  Italian 
mountains. 

9.  Lefier  Centaury  is,  Gentiana  corollis  quinque- 
-  rZM*.fdis  infundibuliformibus caule  dichotomo.  In  the 
Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Gentiana  foliis  lineari- 
•  lanceolatiSy  caule  dichotomo ,  corollis  infundibulifor¬ 


mibus  quinquefdis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gem 
taurium  minus  ;  John  Bauhine,  Centanrium  minus 
fore  purpurea  albo  ;  Parkinfon,  Centaurium  minus 
vulgar e\  Gerard,  Centaurium  parvum  ;  and  VaiU 
lant,  Centaurium  minus  palufre  ramoftffmum ,  for 
purpureo.  It  grows  naturally  in  dry  iterile  pas¬ 
tures  in  England,  and  moft  countries  of  Fu* 
rope. 

10.  Spiked  Centaury  is,  Gehtiana  corollis  quin- 
quefidis  infundibuliformibus^  floribus  alter  ms  fefj dibus,  v 
Sauvages  calls  it,  Gentiana  corollis  in  fundibulif  or* 
mibus  quinquefdis  laxe  fpicatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  * 

Cafpar  Bauhine,  Centaurium  minus  fpicatum  album  ; 
Tabern^montanus,  Centaurium  minus  album  ;  and 
Tournefort,  Centaurium  minus  fpicatum ,  fore  rm 
hello.  It  grows  naturally  in  moifl  meadow-* 
grounds  in  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France.  Q  1 

1  r.  American  Large-flowered  Centaury  is,  Gen * 
tiana  corollis  quinquefdis  coronatis  crenalis ,  pedun- 
culo  terminali  longijfimo  dichotomo.  Plumier  calls 
it,  Centaurium  minus  maritimum ,  amplo  filer e  earn* 
leo.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

12.  Cape  Centaury  is,  Gentiana  corollis  quinque*  fycecca - 
fidis  hypocrateriformibus ,  calycibus  membranaceo -  ±ifdeJ. 
carinatis ,  caule  dichotomo ,  foliis  cordatis.  Burman 
calls  it,  Centaurium  perfohatum ,  florum  calyce  mem- 
branaceo-ventricofo  ;  and  Fluke  net,  Centaurium 
luteum  ftore  amplo ,  capfulis  quatuor  alis  membra * 
naceis .  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


CHAP. 


CLIII, 


GERANIUM ;  CRANE’s  BILL. 


Species. 


F  this  genus  there  are  the  following  An¬ 
nuals  ; 

Coriander-leaved  Crane’s  Bill. 

Hemlock  leaved  Crane’s  Bill. 

Mufk  Crane’s  Bill,  or  Mufcovy. 

Chioan  Crane’s  Bill. 

Sea  Crane’s  Bill. 

6.  Cretan  Crane’s  Bill, 

7.  Vallefian  Crane’s  Bill. 

8.  Shining  Dove’s  Foot  Crane’s  Bill. 

9.  Bohemian  Crane’s  Bill. 

10.  Common  Dove’s  Foot  Crane’s-Bill. 

11.  Jagged-leaved  Dove’s  Foot  Crane’s  Bill. 

12.  Carolina  Crane’s  Bill. 

13.  Long-ftalked  Dove’s  Foot  Crane’s  Bid. 

14.  Round-leaved  Crane’s  Bill. 

15.  Small-flowered  Dove’s  Foot  Crane’s  Bill. 

1 6.  Herb  Robert. 


Defcrip-  1.  Coriander-leaved  Crane’s  Bill.  The  ftalk 
tion  ofthe  is  herbaceous,  fmooth,  branching,  and  grows  to 
Coxian*  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  doubly  winged, 
leaved  and  grow  from  the  joints  ;  the  lower  ones  have 
long  footftalks,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant  fit  dole.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  oppofite  to  the  leaves, 
on  naked  footftalks  ;  they  are  fhaped  a  little  like 
the  papilionaceous  kinds,  the  upper  petals  being 
VOL.II. 
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large,  and  the  under  ones  narrow  and  reflexed  * 
they  are  of  a  pale-flefh  colour,  come  out  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September, 

2.  Hemlock- leaved  Crane’s  Bill.  This  plant 
is  of  the  mufky  kind,  but  without  feent.  The 
leaves  are  winged  ;  the  lobes  are  cut  into  many 
obtufe  fegments,  and  they  lie  flat  on  the  ground. 
The  ftalks  are  very  flender,  Ihort,  and  hairy. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  :  One  common  footftalk  ufually  fupports 
three  or  four  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  of 
a  light-purple  colour  •,  they  come  out  in  May, 
June,  and  July  ;  and  the  feeds  ripen  foon  after 
the  flowers  fall. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers. 

3.  Mufk  Crane’s  Bill,  or  Mufcovy.  The  leaves 
are  winged;  the  lobes  grow  for  the  mod  part 
alternately,  and  their  edges  are  cut  into  many 
fegments ;  they  are  pofieffed  of  a  mufky  fra¬ 
grance,  which  occafions  this  plant  being  in  high 
efteem  with  fome  people.  The  ftalks  are  (lender, 
hairy,  weak,  and  often  decline  to  the  ground. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches :  Six  or  eight  grow  together  on  one  coni’ 
mon  long  footftalk,  each  having  its  own  feparate 
fhort  footftalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale-red 
colour  ;  they  come  but  moft  of  tjie  fummer 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


Variety. 


Ohioan, 


Sea, 


Cretan, 


Vallefian, 


Shining 

Dove’s 

Foot, 


Bohemian 


Common 

Dove’s 

Foot, 


Jagged¬ 

leaved 

Dove’s 

Foot, 


months,  and  the  feeds  ripen,  in  order  of  fucceflion, 
loon  after  the  flowers  are  paft . 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  blue 
flowers,  and  another  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
Pimpernel. 

4.  Chioan  Crane’s  Bill.  The  ftalks  grow  to 
about  a  foot  high.  The  lower-leaves  are  heart- 
ftiaped,  and  cut  on  the  edges  ;  the  upper-leaves 
are  lyre-fhaped.  The  flowers  grow,  many  toge¬ 
ther,  on  a  footftalk;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  foon  after. 

5.  Sea  Crane’s  Bill.  The  ftalks  are  (lender, 
weak,  and  procumbent.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
ftiaped,  oval,  hairy,  rough,  and  deeply  indented 
or  cut  into  feveral  obtule  fegments.  Three  or 
four  flowers  only  grow  together  on  a  footftalk ; 
they  are  fmall,  come  out  in  June  and  July,  and 
their  feeds  ripen  foon  after. 

6.  Cretan  Crane’s  Bill.  The  ftalks  are  about 
two  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  winged,  crenated., 
or  cut  into  many  fegments,  and  grow  oppofite  to 
each  other  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks  on  moderately  long  foot- 
ftalks.  Each  footftalk  fupports  an  uncertain 
number  of  flowers,  fometimes  there  being  two  or 
three  only,  and  fometimes  many  growing  together ; 
their  colour  is  a  pale-blue  •,  they  appear  earlier  or 
later  in  the  fummer,  according  as  the  feeds  have 
been  fown  ;  and  the  beaks  which  fuceeed  them 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  longeft  of  any  of  the  Gera - 
nium  tribe. 

7.  Vallefian  Crane’s  Bill.  This  plant  hath 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the  former.  The 
ftalks  are  (lender,  and  incline  to  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  winged,  decurrent,  pinnatifid,  and  ‘ 
obtufe.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  during  mod  of  the  fummer 
months  •,  three  or  four,  and  fometimes  more  grow 
together  on  one  common  footftalk  ;  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  beaks,  which  are  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  long  as  the  former. 

8.  Shining  Dove’s  Foot  Crane’s  Bill.  This 
plant  grows  by  the  fides  of  paths,  on  rocks,  old 
walls,  &c.  and  is  deemed  a  weed  in  gardens, 
though  it  has  many  beauties  to  recommend  it  to 
our  notice.  The  leaves  are  round,  lucid,  red- 
di(h,  and  confift  each  of  five  lobes.  The  flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  red  colour,  and  two  only  grow 
together  on  a  footftalk  •,  they  come  out  in  May, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  foon  after. 

9.  Bohemian  Crane’s  Bill.  The  ftalks  are  weak, 
hairy,  of  a  brown  colour,  divide  into  many  parts, 
and  incline  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  five- 
lobed,  rough,  obtufe,  crenated,  and  of  a  bad 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  blue 
colour,  and  their  petals  are  indented  ;  two  only 
grow  together  on  a  footftalk ;  they  come  out  in 
May,  June,  or  later,  as  it  happens;  and  the  feeds 
ripen  foon  after  the  flowers  are  fallen. 

10.  Common  Dove’s  Foot  Crane’s  Bill.  The 
ftalks  are  hairy,  brownifh,  diffufe,  and  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  rough,  round,,  five- 
lobed,  crenated,  and  grow  on  long  footftalks. 
The.  flowers  are  of  a  bright-purple  colour,  and 
their  petals  are  bifid ;  two  only  grow  together 
on  a  footftalk  ;  they  flower  in  May,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  June. 

11.  Jagged-leaved  Dove’s  Foot  Crane’s  Bill. 
The  ftalks  are  pretty  ftrong,  and  grow  erefri 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  grow  on  long  foot-» 
ftalks  ;  they  are  roundflh,  and  each  of  them  is 
compofed  of  about  five  lobes,  which  are  very 
much  cut  or  jagged  at  the  edges.  The  flowers 
are  white,  or  of  a  purple  colour,  and  their  petals 
are  emarginated ;  two  only  grow  together  on  a 
footftalk ;  they  come  out  mod  of  the  fummer 
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months,  and  ripe  feeds  luccecd  the  flowers 
order,  about  a  month  alter  they  ate  Ellen. 

12.  Carolina  Crane’s  Bill.  The  ftalks  are 
hairy,  branching,  and  af  a  brownifh  colour.  1  ne 
leaves  are  cut  into  a  multitude  of  Irgments. 

The  flowers  are  ot  a  red  or  purple  colour,  their 
petals  are  indented,  and  two  only  grow  together 
on  a  footftalk  ;  they  come  out  in  June  and  July, 
and  are  lucceeded  by  black  hairy  caplules,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds. 

1 2.  Lono-- ftalked  Dove’s  Foot  Cranes  Bill. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  angular,  and  con-  j)o  ^ 
fill  of  five  parrs,  which  are  cut  into  a  multitude  j?QOt> 
of  acute  fegments.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  on  exceeding  long  footftalks, 
each  of  which  fupports  two  flowers  only  ;  they 
come  out  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmooth  caplules,  containing  the  ieeds. 

14.  Round-leaved  Crane’s  Bill.  The  ftalks 
are  vifeous,  and  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  .kidney- fhaped,  and  their  edges  are  di¬ 
vided.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
and  their  petals  are  entire ;  two  only  grow  toge¬ 
ther  on  a  footftalk;  they  appear  moll  of  the 
fummer  months,  and  produce  plenty  of  feeds  for 
a  fucceflion. 

15.  Small-flowered  Dove’s  Foot  Crane’s  Bill. 

This  is  a  very  fmall  proftrate  plant.  The  leaves 
are  kidney-fliaped,  palmated,  and  cut  into  many 
acute  fegments.  T  he  flowers  are  blue,  and  very, 
fmall ;  two  only  grow  together  on  a  footftalk ; 
they  come  out  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and  the  deicribefl 
feeds  ripen  in  order  of  fucceflion. 

16.  Herb  Robert  is  a  Biennial,  and  grows 
common  by  ditches  and  lanes  in  moft  parts  of 
England.  The  ftalks  are  reddifii,  hairy,  brittle,  defciibcd 
and  more  than  a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  or  five  parts  ;  they  are  deeply 

cut,  often  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  very  difagree- 
ably  Rented.  The  flowers  are  of  a  red  or  purple 
colour;  two  only  grow  together  on  a  footftalk, 
having  hairy  cups ;  they  make  their  appearance 
from  the  beginning  to  almoft  the  end  of  fum¬ 
mer-  ;  and  afford  more  feeds  than  could  be  wflhed 
for  the  fucceflion.  1 

Plants  of  foreign  growth  are  generally  fought 
after  for  the  garden,  be'  their  properties  ever 
fo  mean  ;  whiift  the  natural  produce  of  our  own 
Aland  are  frequently  rejected,  though  their  pro¬ 
perties  be  ever  fo  excellent. 

Some  reafons  may  be  given  for  both  the/e 
practices.  By  cheriftiing  plants,  though  feemingly 
ever  lb  mean,  from  diftant  countries,  we  enlarge 
the  bounties  of  Nature  inourown  Aland,  and  make 
it;  more  replete  with  her  works  ;  we  are  charmed 
with  a  new  fort,  which  our  eyes  have  never  been 
accuftomed  to  behold  ;  and  the  refteftion  of  a 
new  acquifition  being  gamed  to  our  own  flock, 
caufes  us  to  embrace  it  with  greedinefs  and  plea- 
fure. 

Plants  that  are  to  be  found-  in  our  fields  and 
woods,  though  ever  fo  delightful,  may  be  fa  id 
to  be  not  ftriflly  objects  of  our  culture.  There 
we  may  behold  them  glowing  in  their  native  -cafe ; 
and  the  introducing  them  into  our  gardens,  may 
be.  faid  to  make  them  too  common,  and  to 
diminifti  the  efteem  we  ought  to  have  for 
them. 

In  confined  or  private  gardens  people  may  aft  as 
they  pleafe ;  and  indeed  they  ought  to  luit  their 
tafte  with  juft  fuch  a  leleft  fett  of  plants  as  their 
bounds  will  contain.  But  where  general  collec¬ 
tions  are  (ought  after,  the  produce  of  our  own 
country  ought  to  be  equally  refpeded  with  thoie 
of  foreign  parts  ;  their  culture  is  ealier and 
though  they  may  give  little  plealure  from  the 
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newnefe  of  the  fight,  yet  they  make  fome  amends 
by  prefenting  thamfclves  in  the  true  garb  Nature 
defigned  them  to  wear. 

With  relptct  to  the  plants  before  us,  fome  few 
are  of  diftant  countries  *,  but  the  generality  of 
them  grow  wild,  as  weeds,  in  fome  part  or  other 
of  our  ifland  ;  nay.  Herb  Robert  is  found  grow¬ 
ing  almoft  every-where.  With  regard  to  this  plant, 
it  would  be  altogether  needleis  to  admit  it  into 
the  garden  ;  and  l  mention  it  here  only  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  title  of  fuch  an  ufeful  plant.  1  he  others, 
though  growing  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  do  not  overfpread  the  country  in  fo  general 
a  manner;  and  in  thofe  places  where  they  do 
not  abound,  their  prdence  in  the  garden  may  be 
more  acceptable.  r  .  , 

They  are  not,  therefore,  recommended  as 
fine  flowering  Annuals ;  but  they  are  here  de¬ 
ferred,  that  the  ftudent  may  know  what  Nature 
grants  ;  and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  have  a  few  of 
each  fort  to  be  ever  ready  at  hand  for  obferva- 
tion. 

The  culture  of  all  the  foregoing  forts^  except 
the  firlt,  is  exceeding  eaiy„  Sow  the  feeds,  loon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  any  place  or  fituation,  and 
they  will  readily  grow  and  maintain  the  fuccefBon 
by  flowering,  and  flattering  their  feeds ;  which  will 
produce  frefh  plants,  that  will  require  no  trouble 
except  thinning  them  where  they  appear  too  clofe, 
and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds.  If  the  feeds 
are  town  in  A  egUft,  the-  plants  v/rii  go  me  up,  and 
flower  early  the  fumrner  following  ;  jf  they  are 
Town  in  the  fpring,  they  will  Rower  later \  and 
fhuS  their  time  of'blow  may  be  accelerated' or  re¬ 
tarded  at  pleafure. 

T  he  fir  ft  fpecies  fliould  be  brought  forward 
by  lowing  the  feeds  Gn;a  moderate  hotbed  in  the 
fpring  ;  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  air  and  water ; 
and  in  May  they  fnap  be  tranlplanted  into  a 
warm  border,  where; they  will  flower  ip  July,  and 
ripen  their  feed?*  in  -September. 

i.  Coriander-leaved  Crane’s  Bill  iso  juried,  GeT 


Tanium  calycibus  moncpbyllis ,  foliis  bipinnatis  linea- 
l  r~\  'ribuyfquatrofis,  'fdute  berbateotyfoltfculi).  Hermap 

.  '  ,Mw^a4K',calis  it,  Getaiiiiim  AfYichnum  tori  audit  folifflsriblis 
incarnatis ,  Rivi my,  'Geranium  fodiis  ' 

alfo,  'Geranium  Africaniim ,  coriandri. 

Jc  grows  naturally  'in  iEthiopiT  '.I  mool  -.1  :  n 

CdcxdreL.^  2  Hemlock  leaved  Crane’s  Bill  is,  Geranium 
-vftmu..  fiedienculis  mul'tifioris,  floribus  pentandris^  foliis  pm - 
naWs' tncijis'obdujis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  'calls  ltriQ?-  | 
raninm  ciiut<e  folio,  minus  &  flupinuni ;  and  Do1  | 
clonfeuf.  Geranium  fkpinum.  It  grows  naturally 
in  England,  and  moft  countries  of  Europe.  ! 
Jncrtcn£t'~  Musk  Crane’s  Bill,  or  Mufcovy,  is,  Gera- 
-  bsm-  nium  pedunculis  multifloris ,  floribus  pentandris ,  foliis 
pinnalis  incifis ,  cotyledonibus  phmatifidis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Geranium, cicuta  folio ,  mofehatum. 
it  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft. 
rfifu /vm-.  4-  Chioan  Crane’s  Bill  is,  Geranium  pedunculis 
multifloris ,  floribus  pentandris ,  foliis  cordatis  incifis : 
fuperioribus  hr  a  to  ‘pinna  tifidis.  Tournefort  calls 

it,  Geranium  Chi  urn  vernum ,  c  ary  ophyllatce  folio.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Chio. 

Xjt/lahjup  -  5-  Sea  Crane’s  Bill  is,  Geranium  pedunculis  muh 

-  'Vvu vtvu  tifioris ,  fio‘  thus  pentandris ,  foliis  cordatis 

'  VarfK#ye^^  Geranium  pedunculis  biflor is, 

foliis  ovatis  hirfutis  crenato-incifis  ob tufts,  caulibus 

.  _ procumbentibus  ^/Cafpar  Bauhine,  Geranium  folio) 

"alt  hie  a  ;  and  Lobel,  Geranium  Malacoides/TTgrows 
Ibid,  -r?'  naitu  rally  cmim&hy  of  our  landy  coaftsT 
Gru^i  6.  Cretan  Crane’s  Bill  is,  Geranium  pedunculis 

fubmultiflorii ,  floribus  pentandris ,  foliis  ternatis  lo- 
batis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Ge¬ 
ranium  pedunculis  multifloris  pentandris  ;  in  the 
Vir.  Cliff.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris  pentandris, 
radice  annuel.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Geranium 


lati folium ,  acu  longiffma  ;  John  Bauhine.  Geranium 
fpcciofum  annuum ,  longijfmus  rojlns,  Creticurn.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Crete. 

7.  Vallefian  Crane’s  Bill  is,  Geranium  pedumu'is  CiccM'i- 

multifloris ,  fieri l us  pentandris ,  foliis  pinnatis  pinna n  . 

tifidis  obtufts .  Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Geranium 

cicut<e  folio ,  acu  longiflimd  ;  and  Columna,  Gera¬ 
nium  Apulum  coriandrijolium.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy,  Vallefia,  and  near  Montpelier  in 
.Francy. 

8.  Shining  Dove’s  Foot  Crane’s  Bill  is,  Gera -  oLuJeib u#*. . 
nium  pedunculis.  bifloris ,  calycibus  pyramidatis  an- 

gulatis  elevato  rugofls,  foliis  quinquelobis  rotundatis . 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Geranium  lucidum  faxatile  ^ 

Gerard,  Geranium  faxatile ;  and  Columna,  Ge¬ 
ranium  ratundif oliim  faxatile  montanum.  It  grows 
'  naturally  in  fandy,  rocky,  fhady  places  in  Eng-r 
land,  and  molt  countries  of  Europe.  '  - 

9.  Bohemian  Crane’s  Bill  is,  Ge-  a  nium  pedunculis.  s 
bifloris,  petalis  ■  emarginatis,  arillis  hirtis ,  cotyle-  :cwv^- 
donibus  trifidis  medio  truncatts.  Dillenius  calls  it. 

Geranium  batrachioides  Bohemicum ,  capfulis  nigris 

hirfutis ;  Ray,  Geranium  Bohemicum  batrachioides 
annuum  ;  and  Morifon,  Geranium  batrachioides 
minus  annuum  purpureo-carukum.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Bohemia.  f)o  ft 

10.  Common  Do.ve’s  Foot  Crane's  Bill  .  i£,  JUiCwL- ? 
Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris  foliifque  fioralibus  al¬ 
ter  nis,  caule  '  r  ante  fo  erebliufculo ,  calycibus  muticis ,  ■ 

arillis  lavibus.  In  the  Flora  Sue  da  it  is  termed, 

Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris ,  fold >  quinquepartito - 
multifidis  rotundatis :  lad  nils  ■  obtufiuflulis,  capfulis 
hirtis.  Haller  calls  it,  Geranium  pedunculis  hU 
fluids ,  foliis  ■ fparft-s  tcniformibUs  • femUquinquefidis  ml- 
libus  Cf  lakjfmis ;  Magnolj  Geranium  cohmbimm 
minus,  majWe  flare  rif  folds  bifid? s  ;  and  Va Riant', 

Geranium  columbmwm  villofilm,-  pstalis  bifidis  purpu- 
reis.  It  grows  naturally  in  England,  and'  -moft 
countries  of  Europe.  ^  . 

1 1.  Jagged-leaved  Dove’s' Foot  Crane’s  Bill  ipt&rusc* 
Geranium  peduficulis  bifloris,-  folds  quinque parti  to* 

trifidis,  petalis  emargirtatis  IcmgUudine  calycis ,  arillis 
*oillofis.  Mofiloft  calls  it,  Geranium  majus,  foliis 
ami's  longis  adufqiie  pediculum  diflifls  y  and  Haller, 

Geranium  foliis  adcneidntm  quinquefidis,  peditulis 
brevicrihuSj  caule  ere  do.  It  grows  naturally  in 
England,  a’fld-  the  South  of  Europe. 

12.  CaTOjirfa ‘Crane’s  Bill  i«, ' Geranium  peduti-  Qtxxrlc- 
cults  bifloris ,  calycibus  ariftatis,  folds’  multifidis, 

arillis  hirfutis .  Dillenius  calls  it.  Geranium  co - 

tyrtifitiuiti  Gkrolinum,  capfulis  nigr is  hirfutis It 

grows- r>atu rally  in  Carolina  and  Virginia;  k-  'D 

;  t\.  ' Long-ftal k e cf  D o vT s  Foot  Crane’s  'Fill  i-S,  C<sfurr*Jri~ 

Geraniurb  pedunculis  bifloris  folio'  longioribus,  foliis 

quinquepartito-multifidis  :  laciniis  acutis,  arillis  gla- 

bris,  calycibus  ariftatis.  Vaillant  calls  it.  Geranium, 

columbinum ,  folds  dififelllis,  pediculis  forum  longifli- 

mis.  It  grows  naturally  in  England,  Switzerland, 

and  Germany. 

14.  Round-leaved  Crane’s  Bill  is?  Geranium,  9ieriv^yCbu- 
pedunculis  bifloris ,  petalis  integris  obiufljfmis  Ion -  r /JCLc-vru. 
gitudine  calycis,  caule  proftrato,  foliis  remformibus  “ 

incifis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Ge¬ 
ranium  pedunculis  bifloris ,  foliis  fubrotundis  multi¬ 
fidis ,  caule  procumbente.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it. 

Geranium  folio  malvte  rotundo ;  Variant,  Geranium 
columbinum  majus,  fore  minor e  caruleo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  England,  and  moft  parts  pf  Eu- 

roPe*  res  7 

15.  Small-flowered  Dove’s  Foot  Crpne’s  Bill 

is.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  petalis  bifidis,  caule. 
dffufo,  folds  reniformibus  palmatis  linearibus  acutis . 

Ray  calls  it,  Geranium  columbinum  humile ,  flort 
cteruleo  minore ;  Cafpar  Bauhine?  Geranium  co¬ 
lumbinum  tenuius  laciniatum  \  and  Parkinfon,  Ge¬ 
ranium  Malacoides,  f  columbinum  minimum.  It  grows 
naturally  in  many  parts  of  England. 

?6.  Herl} 
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C)J>  L  16.  Herb  Robert  Is,  Geranium  pedunculis  bi- 
Utovch. h.--jiorjs >  calycibus  pilojis  decemangulatis.  In  the 
-curuonv.  nortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Geranium  pedunculis 
bifioris ,  Joins  quinque-trivepartitis ,  l obis  pinnalifidis , 
calycibus  hirfitiis.  Cafpir  Bauhine  calls  it.  Gera¬ 


nium  Robertianum  primum  •,  Gerard,  Geranium 
Robertianum  \  and  Parkinfon,  Geranium  Rober¬ 
tianum  vulgare.  It  grows  naturally  in  Hngr 
land,  and  moft  of  the  northern  countries  of  Hu- 
rope. 
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F  this  genus  there  is  a  beautiful  Annual, 
called.  Purple  Gerardia. 


The  plant  The  (talk  is  {lender,  fmooth,  a  foot  and  a 
deferibed.  half  high,  ufually  fimple,  tho’  fometimes  branch¬ 
ing  a  little.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-ftiaped, 
entire,  and  fome  of  them  grow  oppofite,  whilft 
others  are  placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  flngly  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  fome  having  footftalks,  and  others  fitting 
clofe.  They  are  of  a  delightful  purple  colour, 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

*  t  ’i  *  * ’  f  1 1 J  *  ■  f 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  moderate  hotbed,  in  the  fpring.  When 
they  come  up,  they  muft  have  plenty  of  air,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  weak,  and  be  frequently 
watered.  In  May  they  may  be  taken  out  with  a 
ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  fet  in  fome  warm 
well-Iheltered  part  of  the  garden,  where  they 
muft  be  {haded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken 
root,  where  they  will  flower,  and  perfed:  their 
feeds. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Gerardia  foliis  linearibus. 
Titles*  Gronov}us  caHs  it,  Digitalis  foliis  linearibus ,  flo- 
/urAKdKt.  ribus  remotis  *,  alfo.  Digitalis  rubra  minor ,  labiis 
Jlorum  patulis  foliis  parvis  angujl is  j  and  Plukenet, 


Digitalis  Virginiana  rubra  •,  foliis  £?  facie  ant  iff 
rhini  vulgaris.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia 
and  Canada. 

,  .  ,  ,  .  Clafs 

Gerfrdia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Dtdynamja  and  ^er 

Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  in  the 

Linnsan 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  upright,  per-  ^em* 
manent  perianthium,  divided  into  five  acute  leg- 
ments. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube 
is  taper,  arid  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  upper 
lip  is  ered,  obtufe,  plane,  broader  than  the 
other,  and  indented  at  the  top.  The  lower  lip 
is  reflexed,  and  divided  into  three  emarginated 
fegments,  the  middle  one  being  the  {horteft,  and 
cut  into  two  parts. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  fcarcely  the 
length  of  the  tube,  of  which  two  are  a  little, 
the  {hqrteft,  havin  g  fmall  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  fmall  oval  germen? 
a  fimple  Ihort  ftyle,  and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval  capfule  formed 
of  two  valves,  containing  one  cell,  and  opening 
at  the  bafe. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  oval,  and  (ingle, 
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geropogon. 


Species. 


T^HERE  are  only  two  lpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

i.  The  Smooth  leaved  Geropogon. 

2.  The  Hairy-leaved  Geropogon. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Smooth- 
leaved 


and 

Hairy- 

leaved 

Geropo¬ 

gon. 


1.  The  Smooth-leaved  Geropogon  rifes  to  about 
a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
fmooth,  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale- 
red  colour  ;  they  are  of  the  difeous  kind,  and 
the  rays  of  the  flowers  are  fhorter  than  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  cups  ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July, 
and  are  iucceeded  by  fmooth  ripe  feeds,  crowned 
with  down,  in  the  autumn. 

-  '  .*  *  [  )  .  .  "  f  ib>*>  •  •  *  . 

2.  Hairy-leaved  Geropogon.  The  ftalk  of  this 

plant  hardly  rifes  to  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
are  long,  narrow,  entire,  and  very  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The  leaves 
of  the  cups  are  longer  than  the  rays  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  ;  they  flower  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmooth  feeds,  crowned  with  down,  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  \  * 

’  V*  ,  '  j  *  n| 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated,  by  fowing 
the  feeds  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginnino-  of 
April,  in  beds  of  good,  light,  rich  earth.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to 
about  fix  or  eight  inches  diftance  from  each 
other-,  and  this,  befides  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  watering  them  if  a  very  dry  feafon 
fhould  happen,  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  re¬ 
quire  until  you  coiled;  frefh  feeds  for  a  fuccef- 
fion. 

Titles.  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Geropogon  feliis 
CP  &  gfobris.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed,  Tra- 
u  YU*yL'gopogon  calycibus  corolla  radio  Icngicnbus ,  foliis 
integris,  feminibus  lavibus :  difei  plumofls>  radiis 


fetaceis.  Ray  calls  it,  Tragopogon ,  gramineo  folio\ 
glabrum ,  flore  dilute  incarnato.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy. 

.  2*  The  fecond  f°rt  is  titled,  Geropogon  foliis 
pilofis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Pragcpogon  gra- 
mineis  foliis  hirfutis  ;  and  Columna,  Prugcpogon 
gramineo  folio ,  fuaverubente  flore.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Italy. 

.  Clafs  and 

Geropogon  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Synge-  order  in 

nefia  Polygamia  JE  quails  ;  and  the  characters  the 
o  Linnrean 

fyflem. 
The  cha- 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  compofed  radters. 
of  feveral  lpear-fhaped,  fubulated,  carinated, 
ered  leaves,  that  are  longer  than  the  co¬ 
rolla. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  fubim- 
bricated  and  uniform.  The  florets  are  of  one 
petal,  tongue- fhaped,  truncated,  and  indented  at 
the  top  in  flve  parts.. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  five  very  fhort  fila¬ 
ments,  with  a  cylindrical  tubulous  anthera. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and 

two  recurved  filiforme  ftigmas. 

{ 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  feeds 
are  contained  in  the  ered,  oblong  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fmooth,  and  awl- 
fhaped.  Thofe  of  the  radius  have  a  bearded, 
and  thofe  on  the  difk  have  a  feathery  down. 

The  receptacle  is  naked. 
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Deferip- 
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Jerfey, 
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Obtufe- 

leaved. 


and 

Stinking 
Af  ican 
Cudweed. 


Variety. 

Waved  - 
leaved, 


Sand, 
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CUDWEED. 


THE  Annuals  of  Gnaphallum  are, 
r.  Jerfey  Cudweed. 

2.  Obtuie-leaved  Cudweed. 

3.  Stinking  African  Cudweed. 

4.  Waved  leaved  Cudweed. 

5.  Sand  Cudweed. 

6.  Purple  Cudweed. 

7.  Black-headed  Cudweed. 

8.  Upright  Cudweed. 

9.  Cape  Annual  Cudweed. 

1.  Jerfey  Cudweed.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are 
two  forts,  the  White  and  the  Pale-yellow.  The 
ftalks  of  the  White  are  very  woolly,  and  about 
eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  woolly 
on  both  Tides,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  clofe  bunches 
at  the  ends  of  the  italks  ;  their  cups  are  of  a 
filvery-white  colour,  glofly,  and  very  beautiful. 
The  ftalks  of  the  Paie-yellow  are  woolly,  and 
grow  to  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
rower  than  the;  White  fort,  though  very  woolly, 
and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bale.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clofe  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
ftalks,  have  glofly,  permanent  cups,  and  are  of  a 
pale  or  whitifh  yellow  colour.  The  flowers  of  both 
thefe  varieties  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September. 

2.  Obtufe- leaved  Cudweed.  The  ftalk  is  ereft, 
woolly,  and  about  nine  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  lpear  -  fhaped,  obtufe,  and  woolly.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks 
in  fhort  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  yfellow  colour,  having 
white,  conical,  glofly  cups-,  they  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

3.  Stinking  African  Cudweed.  The  ftalk  is 
woolly,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  broad  at  the  bafe,  where 
they  embrace  the  ftalk ;  are  fharp- pointed  ;  en¬ 
tire  of  a  yellow ilh-green  colour  on  their  upper- 
flde,  but  downy  underneath;  ftrongly  feented ;  . 
and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
branches  in  roundilh  heads,  are  of  a  filvery-white 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  flowers 
of  a  bright-yellow  colour. 

4.  Waved-leaved  Cudweed.  The  ftalks  are 
white,  upright,  branching,  and  grow  to  about 
a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed, 
decurrent,  waved,  hoary  on  the  under-fide,  and 
dilagreeably  feented.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  corymbus  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  are  of 
a  white  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

5.  Sand  Cudweed.  The  ftalks  of  this  fpecies 
are  herbaceous,  Ample,  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
high.  The  lower  leaves  are  oblong,  and  ob¬ 
tufe;  but  thofe  near  the  top  of  the  ftalk  are 
lpear-fhaped,  and  pointed.  The  flowers  termi¬ 
nate  the  ftalks  in  a  compound  corymbus,  are  of 
a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September.  This  fpecies  grows  natu¬ 


rally  on  landy,  defert  places,  and  is  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens. 

6.  Purple  Cudweed.  The  ftalk  is  ereeft,  firm,  . 
fimple,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  u  p  * 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  the  lower  ones  are 
obtufe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from 

the  ends  and  fides  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  fit  clofe, 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

7.  Black  -  headed  Cudweed.  The  ftalks  are  f>iack- 
white,  branching,  and  about  fix  or  eight  inches  headed, 
high.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  foft,  and 
woolly.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters 

from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  have  their 
heads  round,  and  of  a  bluifli  colour  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

This  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  moift  grounds, 
and  even  in  ftanding-waters,  in  England  ;  and  is 
not  introduced  into  the  garden,  unlels  to  be 
ready  for  the  fake  of  obfervation. 

8.  Upright  Cudweed.  The  ftalk  is  ere£t,  Upright, 
Ample,  flender,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The 

leaves  are  long,  narrow,  hoary  on  their  under- 
fide,  and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  This  fpecies 
grows  common  in  woods  and  fandy  paftures  in 
England,  and  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens. 

9.  Cape  Annual  Cudweed.  The  ftalks  are  and 
herbaceous,  woollv,  fend  forth  numerous,  irre-  ^':Pe 
gular  branches,  and  grow  to  about  eight  inches  Cudweed 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear- fhaped,  foft,  downy,  ddcribed. 
and  embrace  the  ftaiks  with  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  roundiih  heads  from  the 

ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  the  inner  fcales 
of  the  cups  are  long,  awl -fhaped,  channelled, 
ferrugineous,  and  recurved.  The  plant  exhibits 
its  bloom  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 


All  thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
fowing  the  feeds,  in  the  autumn  or  Ipring,  in  CuI:ure* 
beds  of  any  common  mould  made  fine.  If  they 
are  fown  in  the  autumn,  they  will  for  the  molt 
part  flower  about  July  the  fummer  following, 
and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  September.  If  they 
are  fown  in  the  ipring,  their  time  of  blow  will 
be  later  in  fummer ;  fo  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  luccefllon,  a  fowing  fhould  be  made  at  thefe 
two  different  times  of  the  year. 

After  they  have  once  flowered  and  filed  their 
feeds,  there  is  hardly  any  of  them  that  will 
not  lpontaneoullv  maintain  their  fucceffion  with¬ 
out  any  trouble ;  nay,  fome  of  the  fpecies,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Englifh  growth,  whic  h  mav  be 
feen  after  the  titles,  will  come  up  in  fuch  plenty 
from  fcattered  feeds,  as  to  become  as  trouble- 
fome  as  weeds,  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper 
number. 


1.  Jerfey  Cudweed  is  titled,  GnapkaHum  her - 
baceum ,  foliis  femiamplexhaulibus  enfiformibus  re- 
pandis  ob  tufts  utrinqtie  pubefeentibus ,  forth  us  conglo- 

weratis . 
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tneratis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Elichryfum  fyl- 
•vejtre  latijolium ,  capitulis  conglobatis  ;  alio,  G,wz- 
phahum  majus ,  lato  oblongo  folio.  John  Bauhine 
names  it,  Gnaphalium  majus  ad  ftachadem  citrinani 
accedens.  It  grows  naturally  on  dry  banks  and 
walls  in  England,  and  in  the  ifle  of  Jerfey. 

2.  Obtufe-leaved  Cudweed  is,  Gnaphalium  her- 
A^fluAvi ,  baceum,  Joins  lanceolatis \  cault  tomentofo  panicu- 
v  lato,  ficribus  ierminalibus  glomeratis  conicis.  Gro- 

novius  calls  it,  Gnaphalium  foliis  lanceolatis ,  caitlc 
tomentofo ,  corymbis  fupr adecompofitis ,  floribus  fejf- 
iibus  confer tis ;  Dillcnius,  Elichryfum  cbtuf folium, 
capitulis  argent eis  conglobatis  •,  and  Moriion,  Ile- 
lickryfum  cbryfocoma  gnaphaloides  Virginiana  an¬ 
nua ,  foliis  obtufioribus ,  capitulis  argent  eis  conglo¬ 
batis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Pen- 
fylvania. 

)UAn  3.  Stinking  African  Cudweed  is,  Gnaphalium 
herbaceum ,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  integerrimis  acutis 
fubtus  tomentofis ,  ramofo.  Commeiine  calls 

it,  Gnaphalium  Africanum  latifoiium  fcetidum ,  ca- 
pitulo  argenteo  and  Plukenet,  Conyza  Africana 
graveolens ,  capitulis  argenteis.  It  is  a  native  of 
}  *  /Ethiopia. 

4.  Waved-leaved  Cudweed  is  titled,  Gnapha- 
'  lium  herbaceum ,  foliis  decurrentibus  lanceolatis  acu¬ 
tis  undatis  fubtus  tomeniofis ,  ramofo.  Di  le- 

nius  calls  it,  Elichryfum  graveolens  acuiifolium , 
cWtf  It  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

Jthjzvux-  5-  Sand  Cudweed  is,  Gnaphalium  herbaceum , 
foliis  lanceolatis ,  inferioribus  cbtuf s,  caule  Jimpli- 
ciffimo ,  corymb q  compojito .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it. 


Elichryfum,  f.  Jlachas  citrina  latifciia  *,  and  John 
Bauhine,  Stzcbas  c-trina  Germanica ,  latiore  folio . 
it  grows  naturally  in  fandy  places  in  moil  parts 
of  Europe. 

6.  Purple  Cudweed  is,  Gnaphalium  herbaceum , 
folks  lanceolatis  nudis ,  caule  cretio  fimplicijjime , 
foribus  fpicatis  lateralibus  feffilibus.  Uiilenius  calls 
it,  Elichryfum  fpicatum  obtufifolhim  bafi  angufl.ore  j 
and  Morilcn,  Gnaphalium  fpicatum  majus  nor.  ra- 
mofum  eretium  Virginianum ,  foliis  obtujioribus t  it 
is  a  native  of  North  America. 

7.  Black-headed  Cudweed  is,  Gnaphalium  her¬ 
baceum ,  caule  ramofo  diffufo ,  foribus  ccnfertis  ter¬ 
minalibus.  Ray  calls  it,  Gnaphalium  longjklium 
humile  ramofum ,  capitulis  nigris ;  Moriion,  Gtz.-z - 
pbalium  annuum  ferotinum ,  capitulis  nig,  leant ibus , 

humidis  gaudens  \  anti  Parkinfon,  Filago  minor . 
The  chief  habitation  of  this  fpecies  is  in  places 
which  at  times  are  overflowed  with  water  •,  and 
in  fuch  it  is  found  growing  naturally  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  moil  countries  of  Europe. 

8.  Upright  Cudweed  is,  Gnaphalium  caule  ftm - 
plicifimo,  foribus  fparfis.  Calcar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Gnaphalium  majus ,  anguSlo  oblongo  folio ,  <2/- 
terum  ;  John  Bauhine,  Gnaphalium  rectum  •,  and 
Gerard,  Gnaphalium  Anglicum.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  fandy  pa  (lures,  heathy  ground,  and  woods, 
in  England  and  moil  parts  of  Europe. 

9.  Cape  Annual  Cudweed  is,  Gnaphalium  her¬ 
baceum ,  foliis  fubamplexicaulibus  lanceolatis ,  cTv- 

fquamis  interioribus  fubulatis  1  e  cur  vis.  I& 

grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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GO  M  P  H  RE  NA ,  GLOBE  AMARANTH, 


OF  this  genus  there  is  one  fpecies  proper 
for  this  place,  called  the  Globe  Ama¬ 
ranth. 

Intro-  The  Globe  Amaranth  is  inferior  to  none,  and 
daftory  fuperior  to  moll  Annuals  in  beauty,  and  the 
temarks.  Angularity  of  its  properties.  The  former  is  well 
known ;  and  its  glittering  purple  colour  is  fo 
yniverfally  admired,  as  to  caufe  its  culture  to 
become  almoft  univerfal,  where  a  perfon  has  any 
pretenfions  to  tafte  and  gardening.  The  Angular 
properties  of  this  plant  add  additional  value  to 
the  flowers  ;  for  they  do  not,  like  others,  wi¬ 
ther  almoft  as  foon  as  gathered,  but  will,  if 
gathered  before  they  are  too  ripe,  and  dried  in 
the  (hade,  continue  beautiful  for  fome  months. 
The  contexture  of  their  feales  is  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture,  they  are  fo  dry,  and  their  furface  is  fo 
finely  poliftied,  that  it  is  no  wonder  this  ne¬ 
ver  -  fading  property  ftiould  belong  to  them. 
Hence,  by  fome  of  our  countrymen,  this  flower 
has  been  called  The  Everlafting  Flower-,  and 
among  the  French  it  frequently  goes  by  the  name 
L'lmmortel ;  that  is,  the  Never-dying  flower. 
With  what  care,  then,  fhould  thefe  flowers  be 
gathered  and  preferved !  and  how  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  are  they  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  orna¬ 


ment  in  the  winter-feafori,  when  few  flowers  are 
to  be  collected  !  In  the  Catholick  countries 
they  are  cultivated  in  amazing  plenty  ;  and  their 
flowers  are  gathered  and  preferved  to  adorn  their 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  wintef-ieafon  ;  tho’ 
no  fuch  cuftom  prevails  with  us.  They  may 
be  made  to  look  beautiful  in  Out*  own  rooms, 
and  may  be  ufed  as  garnifh  or  ornaments  to  de- 
ferts  in  entertainments,  when  they  will  not  fail 
to  add  a  pleafing  gaiety  to  fuch  part  of  our 
convivial  repafls. 

There  is  only  one  real  fpecies  of  the  Globe 
Amaranth,  though  there  are  feveral  varieties  ; 
and  as  thefe  varieties  are  for  the  moil  part  pre¬ 
ferved  from  feeds,  we  (hall  direct  our  ingenious 
Gardener  to  fow. 

The  Purple  Globe  Amaranth.  Varieties 

ft  he  White  or  Silvery  Globe  Amaranth.  of  this 

The  Mixed-coloured  Globe  Amaranth.  Plant- 

ft’he  Smaller  Purple  Globe  Amaranth, 
ft  he  Smaller  White  Globe  Amaranth, 
ft  he  laft  four  forts  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
firft,  which  is  what  we  are  principally  to  regard. 

The  others  may  be  propagated  to  add  variety 
in  the  mixture,  and  to  (hew  how  bountiful  Na¬ 
ture  is  in  her  pleafing  productions  of  this  kind. 

The 
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The  Purple,  the  White,  and  the. Mixed  coloured 
Globe  Amaranths,  it  cultured  alike,  grow  ail 
to  a  fize  :  With  good  management  they  may  be 
brought  to  near  a  yard  in  height,  i  he  (talk  is 
branching  and  round,  and  thole  of  the  Purple  forts 
■are  tinged  with  purple  at  the  joints,  i  he  branches 
grow  oppohte,  and,  the  leaves  alio  naturally 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs  at  the  joints,  having  their 
upper  iurface  whitilh,  and  their  under  or  a  light- 
green  colour  •,  they  are  of  an  oval,  lanceolate 
figure,  and  are  iupported  by  fnori  footftalks. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  ends  of  the  branches 
in  round  heads.  1  he  icaies  which  form  thefc 
heads  are  of  a  thin,  dry,  but  firm  confidence, 
are  oblong  and  pointed,  and  lie  over  each  other 
in  an  imbricated  manner.  Thole  of  the  firft 
fort  are  of  a  bright  and  glittering  purple  colour  •, 
the  others  are  as  they  are  above  titled.  Among 
thele  leales  are  fnuated  the  real  flowers,  which 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  fcarry  form.  They  are  re¬ 
garded  by  few,  it  being  the  imbricated  covering 
which  makes  thele  plants  fo  highly  valued.  They 
perfect  their  feeds  well  with  us  •,  but  it  is  ob 
lervable,  that  the  ieeds  received  from  the  Eaft, 
where  they  grew  naturally,  for  the  mod  part 
raiie  the  beft°plants.  Our  trade  renders  the  re¬ 
ceiving  the  feeds  foon  enough  for  fowing  practi¬ 
cable  ;  and,  if  poflible,  let  this  method  be  pur¬ 
ified,  and  you  may  expert  to  find  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  your  Ihow  of  thefe  plants.  But  tho’ 
it  be  neceflary  to  procure  feeds  from  the  Halt  for 
all  the  forts,  it  is  more  peculiarly  lb  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth  •,  for  thefe  will  flower  later,  and  can 
not  alwa ys  be  made  to  produce  good  feeds.  The 
heads  of  thefe  flowers,  as  the  titles  indicate,  are 
fmaller  than  thole  of  the  other  forts  •,  but  the 
plants  naturally  grow  taller,  and  are  more  branch¬ 
ing  ;  and  thefe  differences  I  never  yet  found  to 
vary  from  feeds. 

In  order  to  raife  thefe  beautiful  plants,  then, 
let  a  good  hot-bed  be  prepared  in  February,  or 
the  beginning  of  March.  Cover  this  hot-bed 
over  with  fine,  rich,  frefh,  light  mould,  about 
five  inches  deep,  and  fcatter  the  feeds  thinly  all 
over  the  bed  ;  then  riddle  a  little  fine  mould 
over  them,  fufficient  to  cover  them  only  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  If  the  feeds  are 
good,  the  plants  will  readily  come  up  •,  and  when 
they  are  about  an  inch  in  height,  they  muft  be 
tranfplanted  into  another  hot  -  bed.  For  thefe 
purpofes,  hollow  trowels  of  different  fizes  muft 
be  always  ready  ;  and  with  thefe  icoop  out  the 
plants  from  the  firft  hot- bed,  and  let  them  in  the 
lecond,  with  the  prelerved  earth  at  their  loots, 
five  or  fix  inches  afunder.  The  foil  in  which 
thev  ftiould  be  planted  muft  be  fielh,  and  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  former;  and  the  bed  muft 
be  covered  with  it  fix  inches  deep.  A  light  and 


gentle  watering  muft  be  obkrved  at  thele  time  >, 
and  the  plants  will  feem  mienfiole  of  their  ic- 
moval.  In  three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time  they 
will  require  a  third  hot-bed.  1  ins  fiiouid  be 
large,  and  the  frame  deep  ;  for  the  mould  in  it 
ought  to  be  nine  inches  deep,  i  ake  them  out 
with  the  ufual  care  with  one  of  the  larger  (cooping 
trowels,  and  let  them,  with  the  pseierved  carta 
at  their  roots,  in  holes  prepared  ior  tnein  at  «bout 
fix  inches  afunder,  and  give  them  a  moderate 
watering.  All  this  tune,  m  the  couilc  ol  li.o 
whole  work,  the  glades  muft  be  (haded  witii 
mats  in  the  heat  of  the  uay  *,  and  they  niuft  n..ve 
air  fufficient  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up 
weak.  In  this  as  well  as  the  other  hot  -  beds 
they  will  grow  bnfkiy  •,  and  when  the  heat  of 
this  laft  is  abated,  they  muft  be  planted  out  in 
the  borders-  they  are  defigned  for ;  though,  to 
fhew  them  to  advantage,  it  would  be  proper  to 
plant  them  in  a  clump,  the  middle  of  which 
ftiould  be  firft  railed  by  additional  fori;  and  thus 
fituated,  the  appearance  they  will  make  will  be 
very  finking  and  grand.  At  this  third  removal 
lome  of  the  ftrongeft  fliould  be  fet  in  pots,  which 
alfo  ftiould  be  fet  in  another  hot-bed,  to  bring 
them  flill  forwarder,  to  obtain  their  feeds  in 
greater  perfeftion.  This  prartice  is  more  parti-  i  . 

cularly  required  for  the  latt  two  forts,  which  na¬ 
turally  flower  later  than  the  preceding. 

The  title  of  the  Globe  Amaranth  is,  Gomphrena  Titles. 
caule  ere  Go,  foliis  o  v  a  to-lanc  eclat  is,  capitulis  foil-  Cltc£<nfou, 
tarns,  pedunculis  diphyllis.  Breynius  calls  it,  u 
Amarantbo  affinis  India  Orient  alt  s,  floribus  conglo- 
meratis ,  ocymafiri  folio-,,  and  Rumphius,  Flos  glo~ 
bogus.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Gomphrena  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Fentandria  Chfs 
_.  /  ,  ,  ,  o  and  order 

Digym  a •,  and  the  characters  are,  jn  tpe 

1.  Calyx  is  a  large,  coloured,  compreffed,  Linnaean 
permanent  perianthium,  compofed  of  two  navi-  ^mc'ha_ 
cular  leaves,  which  are  carinated  on  the  out-fide,  ra(^ers| 
but  have  their  inner  edges  connivent. 

2.  Corolla  is  erert,.  and  divided  to  the  bafe 
into  five  awl-fhaped,  permanent  fegments. 

Nertarium  is  a  cylindrical  tube  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five 
fmall,  fpreading  fegments. 

3.  Stamina.  There  are  five  filaments,  but 
fo  fmall  as  hardly  to  be  difcernible  ;  thefe  are 
fituated  within  the  neck  of  the  nertarium,  and 
their  erert  antherae  clofe  the  mouth  thereof. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  pointed 
germen,  and  of  two  filiforme  ftyles,  with  fimpie 
itigmas  the  length  of  the  (lamina. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  capftile  of  one 
cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  roundifh,  and 
large. 
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OF  this  genus  there  is  one  fhortlived  fpe- 

cies,  called  Ethiopian  Cardnus ,  or  Burr 
Gorteria 

The  plant  The  is  ereft,  fomewhat  taper,  and  hairy. 
«Ufc„bed.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-lhaped,  finuated, 

J1  e»  very  rPL1gh>  downy,  and  grow  alternately, 
lhe  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  rough,  burr  -  like,  oval  heads,  the 
rays  being^  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  having  a 
mixture  of  blue  underneath  ;  they  appear  in 

July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

Culture,  This  ^Pec*es  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on 
a  flight  hot-bed  in  the-fpring;  and  about  the 
middle  or  epd  of  May,  the  plants,  being  grown 
pretty  ftrong,  Ihould  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball 
ot  earth  to  each  root,  and  carefully  planted  in 
the  full  ground,  in  fome  warm,  well- lfieltered 
place,  where  they  will  flower  and  perfect  their 

Titles.  .  ^is  ipecies  is  titled,  Gorteria  foliis  lanccolatis 
£™ati&ue'  <au}t  eren°>  floribus  peduncu- 

zlrL  atrir  l  u,^7eI:  calls  ltj  Catdms  Mthiopicus ,  per - 
'  ptfflw*  pilofella  foliis  incanis  bifpidis ,  perforate 
.eapitu/is^  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 


Gorteria  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefm  Pq-  Clafs 
tygamia  Frutfr anea  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  ordef 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  calyx  is  moncmhvl-  rn-the 

ous,  and  imbricated  with  prickly  fcales,  the  in- 

tenor  ones  gradually  becoming  longer,  ftraight,  The  ch?, 
Itirr,  and  briftly.  p  j  taftef^ 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  ra- 

dilater^  T  ,ie  hermaphrodite  florets  are  many  in 
the  dilk  ;  the  females  fewer  in  the  radius. 

The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  funnel-lhaped, 
and  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  fegments. 

The  females  are  ligulated,  and  fpear-lhaped 

3*  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  five 
lhort  filaments,  with  a  cylindrical,  tubular  an- 
thera. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  a  hairy  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  coiolla,  and  a  bifid  ftigma;  that  of  the 
females  confifts  of  an  obfolete  germen,  without 
either  ftyle  or  ftigma. 

5*  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  of  the  hermaphrodites 
are  fingle,  roundilh,  and  crowned  with  hairy 
down.  •  ■  * 

The  females  have  none. 

The  receptacle  is  naked, 


C  H  A  P.  GLIX, 
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Dcfcrip- 
tion  of 
Common 
Herba¬ 
ceous 
Cotton. 


'TpHERE  are  three  diftinfb  fpecies  of  Cotton 
x  for  this  place,  called, 

Species.  J  •  Common  Herbaceous  Cotton. 

2.  Shrubby  Barbadoes  Cotton. 

3.  Hairy  American  Cptton. 

i.  Common  Herbaceous  Cotton,  The  ftalk 

is  herbaceous,  branching,  and  about  a  yard  high. 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  lobes,  are 
fmooth,  and  the  lower  ones  are  large,  but  thole 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  are  propor¬ 
tionally  lmaller.  Tfle  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  pale-yello\y 
Colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and,  are  Ex¬ 
ceeded  by  roundilh  capfules  containing  the  leeds 
wrapped  up  in  tfle  cotton. 

1  his  fpecies  is  cultivated  in  Sicily,  Italy,  &c. 
in  the  manner  of  corn.  It  is  Town  in  the  fpring* 
and  the  crop  will  be  fit  for  gathering  about  Au¬ 
guft  or  September. 

2.  Shrubby  Barbadoes  Cotton.  The  ftalks  are 
fhpubby,  fend  forth  branches  from  the  fides,  and 
grow  to  be  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves 
VOL.  II. 
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Shrubby 

Barbadoes 


are. compofed  of  three  undivided  lobes,  are  fmooth, 
on  their  upper-fide,  but  ribbed  and  glandulous 
underneath.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
ends  of  the  hranches,  are  moderately  laro-e,  of 
a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  Auguft,  and  are  fuc 
ceeded  by  large  pods  containing  the  feeds,  of  a 
black  colour,  wrapped  in  the  cotton. 

3.  Hairy  American  Cotton.  The  ftalk  is  hairy,  «<• 
fends  forth  feveral  fpreading,  hairy  branches  from  ?*'V 
the  fides,  and  grows  to  be  three  or  four  feet  Cotton 
*.8~‘  Ane  leaves  confift  fome  of  three,  others  deferibed. 
of  five  lobes,  are  acute,  and  poffeffed  of  a  lhort 
hairy  matter  or  down  on  their  upper  fide  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  eqds  and  fides  of  the 
lanches,  and  are  of  a  fqlphur  colour,  having 
4  large  purple  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal 
they  appear  in  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large,  oval  pods,  containing  the  feeds,  of  a 
greenilh  colour,  wrapped  in  the  cotton. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  Annuals,  and  afford  cot.  Cufiartc 
ton  for  ufe.  They  are  raifed  in  England  chiefly  ' 

out  of  cunofity,  and  to  afford  variety  in  exten- 

1  five 
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five  colleftions  of  plants.  The  method  of  ra‘f>"S 
them  is  to  low  the  feeds  in  pots,  fillet  w  > 

light  earth,  in  the  fpring./  The  pots  mufl Mte 
then  plunged  up  to  the  nms  in  t  e 
When  the  plants  are  all  up,  the  weakeft  muft 
be  drawn  out,  leaving  only  one  plant 
pot  and  as  this  encreales  in  fize,  n 
Lifted  into  a  larger  pot,  care  being  taken  to 
difturb  the  root  as  little  as  poffible.  . .  , 

plants  encreafe  in  fize,  the  glai  es  mu 
to  give  them  room ;  for  they  muft  not  b.  let 
abroad  ;  or  if  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a  ftovc 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  bark-bed  therein  In 
either  cafe,  if  they  have  met  with  no  check  in 
their  management,  they  will  flower  in  July  or 
Autruft,  and  in  the  autumn  exhibit  their  larg 

pod°s  full  of  cotton  and  ripp  feeds. 

P  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Gojfyptum Joins 
quinquelobis,  caule  herbaceo  Uvi.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Goffyptum  caule  decumbent  . 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Goffyptum  frulefcens,  fe¬ 
mme  albo.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

1  The  fecond  Ipecies  is,  Gojfyptum  joins  ti 
lobis  integentmh ,  fubtus  triglandulofa  «ukenet 
calls  it,  Goffypmm  frulefcens  annuum,  f^oJriMo, 
Barbadenfe.  It  grows  naturally  in  Barbadoes. 


rI'he  third  Ipecies  is,  GoJJypium  faits  tr- 
lobis  quinquelokfve  acrtt  ,  '  J  sla„. 

Tournctort  ells  it,  "  naturally  in 

tiffimum ,  femme  virefeente.  It  & 

America.  ,  r  i  r  Monadelphia  C!ars  and 

Golfitium  is  of  the  clafs  and  older  Man  y  ^ 

Pohandria ;  and  the  charters  arc,  in  the 

t.  Catvx  is  a  •  Jh \he  " 

terior  is  one  large,  plant,  i  obtufely  in-  The  ch*, 

interior  is  one  leaf,  cup-ihaped,  and  oDtu  y 

^"“cowAfS'five.  obcordated,  plane,  patent 

PetalSSTWAMCihNA°ln  Themare  numerous  filaments 
3-  Stamina.  hich  beiow  coalefce  into 

■"cyiinddcal  column  •/  above  they  are  ioofe,  and 

termiMted  by  ren'fo™^^31^  ^^jundilh  germen, 

a  columnar  ftyk  the  length  of  the  (lamina,  and 

fT  PBRicARP^M'  is  a  roundilh,  acuminated 
capfule,  formed  of  three  or  four  valves,  ano  con- 

ova1’  flnd 

furrounded  with  that  fine,  downy  matter  ca  e 
cotton. 
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rp  HIS  genus  admits  only  of  one  fpecies, 

A  called  Gronovia,  .  •, 

•n.-  The  ftalks  are  thick,  branching,  and  trail  on 

plan.  the^ ground,  or  rife  by  the  afliftancerf  tendril 

deferibed.  t0  thSe  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet. 

are  large,  green,  fhape  ft-mp-ins-  fpines 

and  poffeffed  of  "^™“’rsr^re ’produced  from 
b0l  and  fdes  Of  The  branches,  are  fmall 
rfameenith-yellow  colour,  appear  in  July  and 

F fisfs 

in  the  manner  of  the  Cucumber,  J 

be  trained  up  to  flicks  thruft  down  for  heir  tap 
port.  When  the  weather  is  veij  hot,  t  f 

asas.’S .  -T—  ** 


fuch  careful  management  they  will  flower  if .July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  September 

and  Odtober.  ,  r  .  -  .i  •  „pnm 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  ot  thls  Sen™’ 
Hands  with  the  name,  fimply,  Gronovia.  H 
toun  calls  it,  Gronovia  fcandens lappacea,  pampinea 
fronde  It  grows  naturally  at  Vera  Cruz.  # 

’  Gronovial  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandr.a 
Monorynia  •,  and  the  characters  are, 

i.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-lhaped,  co¬ 
loured,  permanent  perianthium,  cut  below  the 
middle  into  five  femi  -  fpear  -  lhaped,  eredt  le0 

^Corolla  is  five  very  fmall,  roundilh  pe¬ 
tals,  fituated  in  the  incifures  ol  the  calyx. 

o.  Stamina  are  five  capillary  filaments,  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  and  inferred  in  the  calyx 
alternately  with  the  petals,  having  eredt,  didy- 

mous  antherae.  .  , 

а,  Pistillum  con  fills  of  a  germen  below  th 

receptacle,  a  filiforme  ftyle  longer  than  the  1  a- 

mina,  and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundilh,  coloured  cap^ 

fule,  containing  one  cell. 

б.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  roundilh,  and 

large. 
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The  plant 
defcribed- 


THERE  is  one  fhort-lived  fpecies  of  this 
aenus,  called  Annual  Gypfopbtla. 

The°  ftalks  are  weak,  dichotomous,  and  not 
more  than  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  awl-fhaped,  plane,  ^ute  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  1  he  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  .pan- 
oular  cups,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purplith  colour; 
they  appear  in  different  plants  the  greateft  part 
pf  the  fttmmer,  and  afford  plenty  of  feeds  for  a 

There  is  a  variety  with  red,  and  another  with 

white  flowers.  ,  -  ,  r  c_ 

It  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  foon  after 
Culture.  ,  are  rjpe?  or  in  the  fpring,  in  almoft  any  foil 

or  fuuation  •,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them 


Variety. 


where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds.  After  they  have  once  flowered  an 
(hed  their  feeds,  the  plants  will  come  up  fpon- 
taneoufly,  and  maintain  the  fucceffion  without 

the  Gardener’s  care.  .  . 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Gypfopbtla  fobs  Itneari-  Titles. 

bus  plants,  calycibus  aphyllis ,  caule  dichotomo ,  pe-  J/U*.<x,U4< 
talk  crenatis .  In  the  Flora  Suecia  it  is  termed, 

Saponaria  calycibus  pent  aphyllis,  corollis  crenato- 
emarrinatis,  fobs  fubulatis  plants.  In  the  Flora 
Lappon.  it  is,  Saponaria  fobs  lineanbus .  Calpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Caryopbyllus  minimus  muraltsy 
and  Mentzelius,  Lychnis  parva  paluflris.  Joins 
acutis  lanceolatis,  flofculis  purpureis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  by  way-fide's  in  Sweden,  Germany,  ana 
Switzerland. 
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H  E  D  T  S  ARUM,  FRENCH 

SUCKLE. 
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ipecies. 
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F  this  genus  there  are, 

i.  Common  French  Honeyfuckle. 
Prickly-podded  French  Honeyfuckle. 
Flexuofe-podded  French  Honeyluckle. 
Dwarf  French  Honeyfuckle. 

Small  Cock’s  Head. 

Trailing  French  Honeyfuckle. 

Two-leaved  Cock’s  Head  of  Madrafs. 
Three-flowered  Indian  Hedyfarum. 
Spotted  Indian  Hedyfarum. 


,  Common  French  Honeyfuckle.  The  ftalks 

Common  are  thick,  frnooth,  hollow,  divide  into  numerous 
;-nch  branches,  and  grow  about  three  feet  high.  I  he 
uckle'  leaves  are  pinnated,  each  being  compofed  of  five 
let iM.  or  fix  pair  of  folioles  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 

and  they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from  the  fetting- 
on  of  the  leaves,  growing  on  longifti  footftalks  *, 
th-v  are  of  a  red  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
Tuly,  and  'are  iucceeded  by  jointed,  rough, 
compreffed  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  Sep- 

There  is  3  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
Variety,  flowers. 


2 .  Prickly-podded  French  Honeyfuckle.  The 
ftalks  are  thick,  hollow,  frnooth,  and  diffufe.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated  •,  the  folioles  are  heart-fhaped, 
and  four  or  five  pair  are  arranged  along  the 
mid- rib,  which  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  whitifh-purple  co¬ 
lour  they  are  produced  in  fpikes  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  compreffed, 
jointed,  prickly,  downy  pods,  containing  ripe 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Flexuofe-podded  French  Honeyfuckle. 
The  ftalks  of  this  fpecies  are  frnooth,  hollow, 
diffufe,  partly  procumbent,  and  grow  to  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
each  being  pompofed  of  about  three  pair  of 
oval  folioles,  which  are  germinated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from 
the  tops  of  the  plants,  are  of  a  reddifh-purple 
colour,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
jointed,  prickly,  flexqofe  pods,  containing  ripe 
feeds  in  the  auturpn. 

4.  Dwarf  French  Honeyfuckle.  The  ftalks 
are  depreffed,  branching,  and  about  half  a  foot 
long.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  a  fmall 
branch  and  one  leaf  are  ufually  attendant  on 

pne 
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one  another :  Each  leaf  is  compofed  of  four  or 
nve  pair  of  oblong  folioles,  which  are  a  little 
airy  on  their  under-fide,  and  terminated  by  an 
odd  one.  I  he  dowers  come  out  front  the  fet- 
ting-on  of  the  leaves  in  oval  fpikes,  are  fmall, 
or  a  purple  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  jointed,  rough  pods,  containing  ripe 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

Varieties.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  red, 
and  another  with  white  dowers. 

Cock's  j-  ^n?ad  dock’s  Head.  The  ftalk  is  tender, 
Head  Of  dlvldes  into  numerous  branches,  and  grows  to 
Madrafs  about  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
defcribed.  pinnated,  each  being  compofed  of  about  four 
pair  of  oblong  folioles,  which  are  terminated  by 
an  odd  one.  The  petals  of  the  dowers  are  nearly 
equal,  tho  fmall,  and  the  dowers  are  produced 
all  over  the  plant  in  ftiort  fpikes ;  they  make 
.  «.  their  appearance  in  July,  and  are  iucceeded  by 
.echinated  pods,  each  containing  one  feed,  which 
ripens  in  the  autumn. 

Trailing  6.  Trailing  French  Honeysuckle.  The  ftalks 
Honev-  are.t,en^er»  ,luir7>  branching,  about  a  foot  long, 
fucklc  fnd .  -e  onthe  ground.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
defcribed.  j?aVing  three  cbcordated  folioles,  and  grow  on 
long  footftalks.  The  dowers  are  produced  in 
lmall  clufters  from  the  joints,  are  of  a  purple 

-  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

Two-  7*  Two- leaved  Cock’s  Head  of  Madrafs. 

leaved  This  fpecies  fends  forth  two  or  three  ftalks  from 
Cock’s  the  root,  which  grow  to  about  nine  inches  high. 

defcribed  1  ^  l0Wer  leaVeS  COnfdt  °f  tW0  oval  folioles, 

*  growing  together  on  footftalks  ;  but  the  upper 

leaves  are  iliarp  -  pointed,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
flalks.  The  dowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
bofom  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
flalks,  fitting  clofe,  without  any  footftalks;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  hi  the  au¬ 
tumn. 


Pefcrip.  8*  Three- dowered  Indian  Hedyfarum ,  The 
tion  of  ftalks  are  hairy,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  loner, 
Three-  and,  unlefs  Supported,  lie  on  the  ground.  The 
flowered  leaver  are  trifoliate, -fmoQth',  and  nearly'  heart- 
fhaped.  The  dowers  come  out  from  the  Tides 
of  the  ftalks  on  footftalks,  three  of  which  ufually 
proceed  from  the  fame  point,  and  each  foot- 
ftalk  fupports  one  dower ;  they  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  dar, 
jointed  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  the  au- 
and  tumn. 

Spotted  -  9-  Spotted  Indian  Hedy f arum.  The  ftalks  are 

Indian  flender,  and  about  a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are 

Hedyfa-  oval,  Ample,  obtufe,  fpotted,  and  grow  on  loner, 
runi*  (lender  -footftalks.  The  dowers  *oome  out  by 

pairs  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks,  are  fmall,  of 
a  reddifh-yeilow  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 


€o,*nr*  The  firft  fpecies  fhould  be  treated  as  aBien- 

LdL.  nial  in  0llr  Sardens’  and  the  feeds  fhould  be  faved 
and  Town  for  a  fucceftion  accordingly.  It  is 
■  ufually  raifed  by  Towing  the  feeds  in  April,  and, 
when  the  plants  are  about  two  or  three  inches 
high,  fetting  them  in  beds  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  each  other,  to  be  removed  to  their  final 
deftination  in  the  autumn.  But  if  the  plants 
are  never  removed,  they  will  grow  to  a  much 
larger  fize,  and  produce  larger  and  fairer  fpikes 
of  flowers  than  fuch  as  have  been  tranfplanted  ; 
and  as  the  defign  of  this  fpecies  is  to  make  a 
ihow  in  large  gardens,  as  well  as  to  adorn  rooms, 
fuch  methods  fhould  be  purfued  in  its  culture 
as  will  caufe  it  to  be  the  moft  ornamental. 

In  April,  therefore,  let  a  piece  of  ground, 
*  long  enough  to  contain  the  quantity  you  would 


chufe  to  raife,  be  double-dug  •,  for  the  roots  are 
large,  thick,  and  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground 
Let  the  furface  be  made  fmcoth  and  level ;  and 
if  it  be  lengthways  on  the  fide  of  a  Hope,  it 
will  be  a  more  advantageous  fttuation  to  exhibit 
the  flowers  when  in  full  blow.  Having  prepared 
the  ground*  fow  a  few  feeds  in  patches  all  over 
the  Jpot,  and  let  the  patches  be  at  a  yard  diftance 
from  each  other.  Place  a  ftick  at  each  patch 
for  a  direction ;  rake  the  parts  linooth  ;  and,  if 
dry  weather  happens,  give  the  mould  about  the 
flicks  every  third  evening  a  flight  watering,. 

This  will  help  to  bring  up  the  plants  ;  and  when 
they  are  grown  to  about  three  inches  high,  all 
fhould  be  drawn  out,  except  the  ftrongeft,  from 
each  patch  ;  and  you  will  then  have  your  ground 
properly  furnifhed  with  plants  at  a  yard  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  drawn  plants  may  be  fet 
in  beds  fix  inches  afunder,  to  bp  removed  in  the 
autumn  to  other  places,  if  they  are  wanted  ; 
or  they  may  be  given  to  Triends  to  anfwer  their 
purpofes  in  fmaller  gardens.  All  fummer  the 
ground  between  the  plants  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  alfo  in  the  autumn;  but  not 
To  near  the  plants  as  to  difturb  the  roots.  In 
the  fpring  the  mould  fhould  be  ftirred  again 
with  the  Ipade  in  the  like  manner,  and  your 
plants  will  foon  fhoot  up  ftreng  for  flowering. 

In  fhort,  with  this  management,  if  the  ground 
is  good,  they  will  grow  to  be  four  or  five  feet, 
high,  and  their  flowers  will  be  infinite ;  whereas, 
after  being  tranfplanted,  they  rarely  grow  higher 
than  two  or  three  feet.  As  the  ftalks  advance 
for  flowering,  a  fhort  flake  fhould  be  thruft 
by  the  fide  of  each  plant,  to  faften  it  to,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  its  being  difplaced  by  the  wind, 
which  will  foon  have  great  power  on  fuch  large, 
fpreading  plants.  When  the  bloom  is  entirely 
over,  the  whole  ground  fhould  be  dug  up,  to 
be  occupied  by  any  plants  of  a  different  nature; 
whilft  the  -fpot  for  the  French  Honeyfuckle 
plantation,  the  fpring  following,  fhould  be  pitched 
on  in  a  different  place. 

The  other  eight  fpecies  are  all  Annuals.  The  Culture 
fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  may  be  fown  of,  the 
in  the  fpring,  in  beds  of  fine  mould  ;  and  after  debt 
they  come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  ex-  fpecies. 
cept  thinning  them  to  proper  diftances,  watering 
them  in  dry  weather*  and  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds.  The  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  fpecies  fhould  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  taken  up,  on  lome  moift  day,  with 
a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  fet  in  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  leaving 
neverthelefs,  a  few  plants  Handing  in  the  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  be  ftronger,  flower  earlier,  and 
be  more  certain  of  producing  you  good  feeds 
than  iuch  as  have  been  removed. 


rr  7  r  r  .  .  .  11  ™neyiuckie  is  titled, 

Hedyfarum  folns  pinnatis ,  leguminibus  articulatis 
aculeatis  nudis  reals,  caule  diffufo.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Onobrychis ,  femine  clypeato  afpero, 
mayor ;  and  Dodonasus,  Onobrychis  altera.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  Italian  meadows. 

2  Prickly -podded  French  Honeyfuckle  is, 
Hedyfarum  folds  pinnatis ,  leguminibus  articulatis 
aculeatis  tomentofis,  caule  diffufo.  Boerhaave  calls 
H,  Hedyfarum  Htfpanicum  fupinum  annuum  amuf- 
Ujoliumfionbus  parvis  ex  at  bo  purpurafeentibus  • 
and  Elukenet,  Onobrychis  minor ,  foliolis  cordatis 
Jiliquts  tnagnis  afperis  comprrffs.  it  is  a  native 
of  bpain. 

3-  Flcxuofe-podded  French  Honeyfuckle  is 
ledyfarum  foitts  pinnatis,  leguminibus  articulatis 
aculeatis  flexuojts,  caule  diffufo.  Morifon  calls  ir, 

Onobrychis; 
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Onobrycbis  major  zttfmra ,  filiquis  articulatis  afperis 
clypeatis ,  undulation  junEHs,  fore  purpureo-rubente. 
p  It  grows  naturally  in  Ana. 

fHcvridlL.  4.  Dwarf  French  Honeyfuckle  is  titled,  He¬ 
dy  forum  foliis  pinndtis,  leguminibus  articulatis  af- 
peris ,  corolla  alls  obfoletis ,  fpicis  birfutis ,  caulibus 
deprtffits.  Ray  calls  it,  Hedy  far  urn  clypeatum  mi¬ 
nus ,  fore  purpureo  ;  Calpar  Bauhine,  Onobrycbis , 
femine  clypeato  afpero ,  minor  \  and  John  Bauhine, 
Polygalo  Gefneri  affine  caput  gallinaceum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  lome  parts  of 
France. 

CcUtnA-  5.  Small  Cock’s  Head  is,  Hedyfarum  foliis 
r  W'  pinnatis ,  leguminibus  monofpermis  crijlatis  aculeatis , 
T  '  petalis  aqualibus ,  caule  diffiufo.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Onobrycbis ,  frutlu  echinato ,  wAor  ^  and 
Triumfetti,  Onobrycbis ,  f  caput  galli  minus , 
frutlu.  max  into ,  irfigniter  echinato.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  fca-lhores  of  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

(jUfpMut.  6.  Trailing  French  Honeyfuckle  is,  Hedyfa- 
*  rum  foliis  ternatis  ebeordatis ,  caulibus  procumben- 
tibus ,  racemis  lateralibus.  Gronovius  calls  it,  He¬ 
dyfarum  caulibus  precumbeniibus ,  racemis  laterali¬ 


bus  folitariis ,  petiolis  ped'inculo  longioribus  ;  a^d 
Diilenius,  Trifolium  procumbens ,  trifolii  fragiferi 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  C  >  d  b 

7.  Two-leaved  Cock’s  Plead  of  Madrafs  is,  jbijjUygrt--. 
Hedyfarum  foliis  binatis  petiolatis ,  floralibus  feffii-  - 

libi’.s.  Brown  calls  it,  Hedyfarum  herbaceum  pro - 
cumbens ,  foliis  geninatis ,  fpicis  foliatis  terminals 
bus ;  Sloane,  Hedyfarum  minus  diphyllum\  Pluke- 
net,  Onobrycbis  Maderafpatana  dipbyllos ,  fihculis 
clypeatis  birfutis ,  minor  j  Rheede,  He  lam  mart ; 
and  Burman,  Hedyfarum  bifolium,  foliolis  ovatis , 
filiculis  afperis  geminatis  inarticulatis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  . 

8.  Three-flowered  Indian  Hedyfarum  is,  He - 
dyfarum  foliis  ternatis  ebeordatis,  caulibus '  procum-  -  rn/m-  . 
bentibus ,  pedunculis  unifloris  ternis.  Burman  calls. 

it,  Hedyfarum  trifoliatum  repens ,  acetofellce  folio 
glabro ,  hirfuto  •,  alfo,  Hedyfarum  trifoliatum 

repens ,  folio  cvali  glabro ,  £■<?&/<?  hirfuto ,  f  liquet 
plafid  articulata.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 

9.  Spotted  Indian  Hedyfarum  is,  Hedyfarum 
foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis  obtujis.  Diilenius  calls  it,  -  A 
Hedyfarum  humile ,  capparidis  folio  maculato.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 


JUIcucuJL t-- 
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H  E  L  I  A  N  T  H  U  S,  The  SUN-FLOWER. 


OF  this  genus  is  that  remarkable  Annual 
called  the  Sun-flower,  than  which  there  is  not 
a  more  ftately,  magnificent  Annual  in  the  world. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
old,  and  it  is  no  very  long  time  fince  it  was 
introduced  into  our  gardens.  It  came  firft  from 
America  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  Europe  was 
amazed,  as  well  as  delighted,  at  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  Annual  arriving  at  fo  large  a 
fize,  and  producing  fo  remarkably  large  and 
majeftic  a  flower,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months, 
from  the  feeds. 

This  The  ftalk  is  upright,  firm,  rigid,  and  for 

plant  the  moft  part  branching  near  the  top.  The 
deferred  jeaves  arc  proportionally  large,  heart  -  ftiaped, 
trinervate,  indented,  rough,  and  placed  on  long 
footftalks.  The  flower  terminates  the  ftalk, 
drooping  or  bending,  as  it  were,  with  its  own 
weight.  It  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  difeous,  ra¬ 
diated  kinds.  The  rays  are  of  a  golden-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  large,  pointed,  and  regularly  difpofed  ;  and 
the  florets  of  the  difk  are  numerous,  and  crowded 
together  to  make  the  flower  full  and  complete. 
It  is  Paid  to  obey  the  motion  of  the  fun,  and  to 
turn  with  it.  Hence  the  name  Flos  Solis  was 
commonly  ufed  for  this  plant.  The  name 
tfeliantkus  is  now  given  it,  which  has  the  fame 
meaning  with  the  former,  but  Only  in  a  different 
language.  I  have  carefully  obferved  them,  but 
never  could  perceive  that  either  plant  or  flower 
had  any  fuch  tendency  i  and,  therefore,  the  name 
VOL.  II. 

9° 


Helianthus ,  or  Flos  Solis ,  more  properly  belongs 
to  it  on  account  of  the  great  relemblance  its 
rays  have  in  their  difpofition  to  the  radiant  beams 
of  the  fun. 

This  noble  plant  is  of  very  eafy  culture  \  and  Cultur$. 
if  your  ground  be  rich  and  good,  nothing  more 
need  be  done  than  to  put  a  few  feeds  at  proper 
diftances  into  the  mould,  and  to  cover  them, 
down  about  half  an  inch  deep  ;  when  fuch  plants 
will  flower  early  enough  to  perfect  their  feeds  in 
the  autumn. 

But  the  beft  way,  and  in  order  to  have  them 
forwarder,  is  to  fow  the  feeds  on  a  gentle  hotbed 
in  March.  Here  let  them  grow  until  the  firft 
moift  day  in  May  happens  ;  then  take  them  out 
with  as  much  earth  as  pofiibie  to  each  root, 
and  fet  them  ;n  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main. 

They  will  often  grow  to  be  ten,  twelve,  or 
even  fourteen  feet  high  in  a  feaibn  •,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  fometimes  near  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  diameter. 

There  is  a  variety  of  it  of  low  ftature,  which, 
when  in  perfe&ion,  is  not  higher  than  a  foot 
and  a  half;  and  there  is  another  variety  with 
fulphur-coloured  flowers. 

Whoever  is  inclined  to  have  thefe  forts,  muft 
place  the  plants  at  a  djftance  from  each  other  to 
flower  *,  and  in  all  the  forts  the  feeds  of  the  moft 
full  doubles  and  leaft  branching  kinds  muft  be 
collebted  for  a  fucceflion. 

T  t  '  '  The 


A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 
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The  birds  are  exceeding  fond  of  the  feeds  ; 
fo  that  if  you  do  not  keep  a  drift  eye  over  them 
as  they  ripen,  you  will  foon  be  deprived  of  the 
belt  of  them.  Where  they  can  be  guarded  from 
the  Sparrows,  who  are  its  chief  devourers,  a 
few  heads  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  feeds ; 
and  when  plenty  of  thele  plants  are  raifed,  the 
feeds  may  be  turned  to  advantage  for  feeding  of 


poultry,  for  which  purpofe  they  are  faid  to  be 
excellent. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Helianthus  foliis  own'd  us 
cordatis  trinervatis ,  foribus  cernuis.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Helienum  Indicum  maximum  \  Dodo- 
naeus.  Herb  a  maxima ;  Gerard,  Flos  fold'),  and 
Renealme,  Chryfis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Peru 
and  Mexico. 
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H  E  L  I.  O  P  H  I  L  A. 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

Species.  J‘  Undivided-leaved  Heliophila. 

2.  Coronopus-leaved  Heliophila. 

Urdivi-  Undivided-leaved  Heliophila.  The  ftalk  is 

ded  herbaceous,  thick,  and  tender.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  of  a  thickifh  fubftance,  undivided 
on  their  edges,  hairy,  and  acute.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  at  the 
upper  parts  of  the  plant ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue 
colour,  appear  in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

and  2.  Coronopus-leaved  Heliophila.  The  ftalk  is 

pu°srono'  herbaceous,  lmooth,  and  tender.  The  leaves  are 
leaved  pinnatifid,  narrow,  and  fomewhat  refemble  thofe 

Helio-  of  Buck’s  Horn  Plantain.  The  flowers  adorn 

dhf!a  b  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  in  moderate  plenty  ; 
ecn  e  .  tjiey  are  Gf  an  elegant  blue  colour,  and  very 
beautiful ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Method  Thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
of  propa-  hotbed 'in  the  fpring,  covered  with  a  light  fandy 
gation.  earth.  When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft 
be  potted  feparately,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hotbed,  where  they  may  remain  for  a  month  or 
longer  ;  then  they  are  to  be  turned  out,  with  the 
mould  at  the  roots,  into  lbme  warm,  dry,  fandy 
fituation,  where  they  will  flower,  and,  if  the  fea- 
ibh  proves  favourable,  perfeft  their  feeds. 

Titles.  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Heliophila  foliis 

lanceolatis  indivijis.  In  the  Amcen.  Acad,  it  is 
termed,  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis 
fubhirfutis  acutis7  Jiliquis  teret.bus  torulofis ,  cans  1 


herbaceo.  Herman  calls  it,  Lsucojwn  Africanum , 
c<eruleo  fore ,  latifolium ;  and  Plukenet,  Naftur- 
tium  petr<eum  Adthiopicum ,  filiqud  in  plurimos  locu- 
los.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Heliophila  foliis  Co^cms>- 
linearibus  pinnatifidis.  Herman  calls  it,  Leucojum  • 

Africanum  caruleo  flore ,  angufto  coronopi  folio , 
majus  ;  and  Plukenet,  Leucojum  Africanum ,  flore 
lini  caruleiy  molluginis  folio.  It  grows  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Heliophila  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Tetradynamia  ciafs 
Siliquofa  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  cornpofed  of  four  in.  the 

oblong,  concave,  patent,  deciduous,  membra-  jrinnsean 
naceous,  edged  leaves,  the  two  exterior  ones  being;  Th^’ha 
vehicular  at  the  bafe.  raders. 

2.  Corolla  is  cruciforme,  and  cornpofed  of 
four  roundifh,  plane,  feflile  petals.  The  two 
neftariums  on  the  receptacle  are  recurved  towards 
the  veficula  of  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  ereft  awl-lhaped  filaments 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  of  which  the  two  oppofite 
ones  are  fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  others,  having 
oblong  ereft  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  conflfts  of  a  cylindrical  germen, 
a  ftyle  fhorter  than  the  germen,  and  an  obtule 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  taper,  fubtorulofe,  mucro- 

nated  pod,  formed  of  two  valves,  and  containincr 
two  cells.  0 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many. 
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CHAP.  CLXV. 


HELIOTROPIUM,  TURNSOLE. 


OF  this  genus  we  find  the  following  An¬ 
nuals  ;  viz. 

1.  Indian  Heliotrope. 

2.  European  Heliotrope. 

3.  Supine  Heliotrope. 

4.  Heliotrope  of  Curasao. 

5.  Oriental  Heliotrope. 

1.  Indian  Heliotrope,  frequently  called  Indian 
Turnfole,  rifes  with  a  hairy,  briftly,  branching 
ftalk  to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
heart-lbaped,  ova],  acute,  hairy,  waved,  rough, 
and  placed  without  order  on  moderately  long 
footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  plant  in  long,  refiexed,  fimple 
fpikes ;  their  colour  is  blue  or  purple ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in 
the  autumn.  .  . 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  pale-blue 
flowers  ;  and  the  plant,  both  with  refpect  to  the 
ftalk,  leaves,  and  fpikes  of  flowers,  is  of  much 
fmaller  growth. 

2.  European  Heliotrope.  This  is  a  large  An¬ 
nual,  growing  to  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
ftalk  is  robuft,  and  divides  into  a  few  branches. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  rough,  downy,  entire,  and 
grow  alternately  on  moderately  long  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  double  reflexed 
fpikes ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Supine  Heliotrope.  This  is  a  fmall  weak 
plant.  The  leaves  are  oval,  downy,  plicated, 
and  entire.  The  flowers  are  fmall ;  they  grow 
in  Angle  fpikes  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Heliotrope  of  Curasao.  This  plant  hath 
(lender  trailing  branches  about  a  foot  long. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  greyifti  colour.  The  flowers  grow  in 
double  fpikes  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ; 
they  ,are  fmall,  white,  and  of  little  appear¬ 
ance. 

5*  Oriental  Heliotrope.  This  is  a  fmall  pro¬ 
cumbent  plant.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fmooth, 
and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out 
flngly  between  the  leaves  in  the  alternate  way  ; 
but  they  are  fmall,  and  of  little  figure. 

The  European  Heliotrope  is  be  ft  propagated 
by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe.  They  will  readily  come  up  ;  and 
afterwards  nothing  need  be  done,  except  thinning 
them  to  proper  diftances,  and  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds.  In  the  fummer  they  will  flower, 
and  foon  after  perfed  their  feeds  •,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  feat  ter,  will  come  up  and  continue  the 
fucceftion  without  further  trouble. 

The  feeds  of  all  the  other  forts  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  hotbed  early  in  the  Ipring.  After  they  come 
up,  they  mult  have  as  much  air  as  polflble,  to 
prevent  their  turning  yellow  and  weak  •,  and 
when  they  are  of  iize  to  be  removed,  each  lhould 


be  fet  in  a  fmall  feparate  pot  filled  with  light* 
frefli,  fandy  earth.  The  pots  (hould  be  immedi¬ 
ately  plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed,  and  the  plants 
fhould  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  With  this  management  they  (hould 
continue  until  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  abated, 
during  which  time  they  (hould  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air.  When  they  are  fufficiently 
hardened,  the  heat  of  the  bed  abated,  and  all 
danger  of  their  differing  from  cold  nights  is  paft, 
they  (hould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the 
places  where  they  are  to  flower,  and  perfect ' 
their  feeds. 

Both  the  varieties  of  the  Indian  Heliotrope  are 
plants  of  great  Angularity  and  beauty;  and  if 
they  are  raifed  late  in  the  fpring,  potted,  and 
removed  into  the  ftove,they  will  flower,  and  have 
a  pretty  effed  there  in  the  winter  feafon. 

.  :  :;;f  cr.  ...  ;  .  .  ;  ,  v.-u  - 

1.  The  Indian  Heliotrope,  or  Turnfole,  is  Titles, 
titled,  Heliotropium  fcliis  cordato-ovatis  acutis  fca-  fr\  • 
briufeulis ,  fpicis  fohtariis,  fruttibus  bifidis.  In 

Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Heliotropium  folds 
evatis  acutis ,  fpicis  fclitariis.  Dodarc  calls  it, 

Heliotropium  Americanum  caruleum  •,  and  Herman, 

Heliotropium  Americanum  caruleum ,  foliis  hormini 
angujlioribus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  Afia, 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

2.  European  Heliotrope  is,  Heliotropium  foliis 
ovaiis  integerrimis  tomentofis  rugofis ,  fpicis  conjuga- 
tis.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Heliotro¬ 
pium  foliis  Gratis  integer  rimis,  fpicis  ccnjunftis.  Caf- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Heliotropium  may us  D iofeori clis . 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  (outhern  countries  of 
Europe. 

3.  Supine  Heliotrope  is,  Heliotropium  foliis  vu/yrv 

ovaiis  integerrimis  tomentofts  plicatis ,  fpicis  fclitariis. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Heliotropium  minus  fupi- 
num  ;  and  Clufius,  Heliotropium  fupinum.  It  grows 
naturally  in  France. 

4.  Heliotrope  of  Curacao  is  titled,  Heliotro - 

pium  folds  lanceolato-linearibus  glahris  aveniis,  fpicis 
conjugate.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Heliotropium  Indi -  ‘ 

cum  procumbens  gla  ucophyllon,  floribus  albis ;  Sloane, 

Heliotropium  maritimum  minus ,  folio  glauco  fore 
albo  ;  Morifon,  Heliotropium  Curaffavicum ,  joliis 
lini  umbilicati  \  and  Herman,  Heliotropium  Ame~ 

r  canum  procumbens ,  facie  lini  umbilicati.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America 

5.  Oriental  Heliotrope  is,  Heliotropium  foliis 
linearibus  glahris  aveniis,  for ibus  fparfis  later alibus. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Afla. 

Heliotropium  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pent  an-  clafs  srd 
dr ia  Mcnogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophvllous,  tubulous,  per-  Ln‘ 
manent  perianthium,  indented  at  the  top  into  five 

parts.  ^  T be  da- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  hypocraieriforme  petal.  r.t  ers. 

The  tube  is  the  length  of  the  calyx.  The  limb 

is  divided  into  five  obrufe,  irregular,  unequal 
legments. 


3.  stamina 
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3.  Stamina  are  five  very  fhort  filaments  in 
the  mouth  of  the  flower,  with  fmall  antherae. 

4.  PiSTiLLUM  confifts  of  four  germens,  a  fili- 
forme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an 
emarginated  ftigma. 


5.  Pericarpjum.  There  is  none.  The  feeds 
are  contained  in  the  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  oval,  acuminated, 
and  four  in  number. 


CHAP.  CLXVI. 

HERACLEUM,  COW  PARSNEP. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Common 
Cow 
Parfnep. 


Varieties. 


Siberian, 


Appen- 

uine, 


Auftrian, 


F  this  genus  are, 

1.  Common  Cow  Parfnep. 
Siberian  Cow  Parfnep. 
Appennine  Cow  Parfnep. 
Auftrian  Cow  Parfnep. 
Mountain  Cow  Parfnep. 


1.  Common  Cow  Parfnep.  The  root  is  large, 
white,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground.  The 
ftalks  are  thick,  ftriated,  branching,  and  five  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  large,  hairy,  of  a  greyifh- 
green  colour,  and  compofed  of  a  multitude  of 
folioles,  which  are  cut  almoft  to  the  midrib,  and 
are  of  different  fizes.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  umbels  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are 
broad,  and  of  a  white  colour;  they  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
guft. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  very 
narrow  leaves,  and  another  with  purple  flowers. 

2.  Siberian  Cow  Parfnep.  The  root  is  larger 
than  a  carrot,  and  firikes  deeper  into  the  ground. 
The  ftalks  are  very  thick,  robufl,  round,  ftriated, 
reddifh  near  the  bottom,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  pinnated.  The  folioles 
are  placed  in  a  quinate  order,  are  of  a  ftrong 
green  colour,  a  little  hairy,  and  cut  or  varioufly 
jagged  almoft  to  the  midrib.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  umbels  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  they  appear  in 
July;  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  or  Sep¬ 
tember. 

3.  Appennine  Cow  Parfnep.  The  root  is  very 
large,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground.  The 
ftalks  are  thick,  round,  ftriated,  and  four  or 
five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  pinnated, 
and  the  folioles  are  quinate,  ferrated,  hairy,  and 
of  a  ftrong  green  colour,  but  downy  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  radiated,  white,  and  terminate 
the  ftalk  in  broad  flat  umbels ;  they  appear  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

4.  Auftrian  Cow  Parfnep.  The  ftalks  are 
round,  ftriated,  upright,  and  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  being  com¬ 
pofed  of  about  two  pair  of  folioles,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one.  The  folioles  are  of  an  oval  ob¬ 
long  figure,  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib,  are  ferrated, 
and  very  rough  on  both  fides.  The  flowers  are 
radiated,  and  terminate  the  flalks  in  umbels ;  they 
are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 


5.  Mountain  Cow  Parfnep.  The  ftalk  is  naked, 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high.  The  Mountain 
radical  leaves  are  broad,  Ample,  lobed,  indented,  Cow 
fmooth,  and  of  a  ftrong  green  colour.  The  Parfn<“P 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  defc' 
umbels  ;  they  are  radiated,  and  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  the  Common  Cow  Parfnep, 
which  grows  almoft  every-where  in  rich  moift 
places,  and  is  never  cultivated  ;  the  others  are  railed 
by  lowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The  ground  fhould 
be  double-dug  for  their  reception;  and  after  they 
come  up  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except 
thinning  them  to  proper  diftances,  and  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds.  The  next  ltimmer  they 
will  flower  (for  they  are  all  Biennials)  and  per¬ 
fect  their  feeds ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter, 
will  produce  plants  enough  for  a  fuccefiion  with¬ 
out  further  trouble. 


.  l-  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Heracleum  foliolis  ^  . 
pinnatifidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Sphondylium  />** 
vulgar e  birfutum  ;  alfo,  Sphondylium  birfutum ,  fo~ 

Ins  angujli  or  ib  us ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Sp  bendy  Hum 
quibufdam  vel  branca  urfina  Germanic  a .  It  orows 
naturally  in  England,  and  moft  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Heracleum  fch is  pi„.  JiSu-i-- 
natis :  foliolis  quims  :  inter mediis  fejjilibus ,  corol 
lulls  uni formibus.  Grneiin  calls  it,  Pafiinaca  folds 
[implicit er  pmnatis  :  foliolis  pinnatifidis.  It  erowc 
naturally  in  Siberia.  g 

,J:  The  third  fpecies  is,  Heracleum  Mi,  pi„. 
natis  ;  foliolis  quims :  mtermediis  fejfilibus,  fieri  but 
radians.  In  the  Hcrtus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed 
tier  a  cleum  joliolis  palmatis  ferratis.  Gmelin  calls 
it,  Heracleum  folds  pinnatifidis ;  and  Caipar  Bau¬ 
hine,  Panax  fphondylii  folio  f.  Heracleum.  It  crrow(i 

naturally  in  Siberia,  and  the  Appennine  moun¬ 
tains. 

4-  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Heracleum  folds 
natis  utnnque  Jcabris ,  floribus  radiatis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calis  it,  Spbondyhum  Alpinum  parvum 
It  grows  naturally  on  the  Auftrian  mountains 

.r5:,  Th5  fi/th  fPecies  is’  Heracleum  folds  fim-Mivi* 
plicibus,  floribus  radiatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it 
Spbondyhum  Alpinum  glabrum  ;  and  Barrelie/ 
Spbondyhum  mentanum  glabrum, ,  albo [ore.  It  crows 
natuially  on  the  Helvetian  mountains. 


Heracleum 


■A  i. 


f 
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Clafs 
ard  order 
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Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of  the 
Smooth 


and 
Rough 
R  up  tare- 
wort. 
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ANNU  AL  FLOWERS. 
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Heracleum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria 
Digynia  ;  and  the  char  aiders  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  umbel  is  large  and 
multiple.  The  partial  umbel  is  plane.  The  ge¬ 
neral  involucrum  is  compofed  of  many  caduous 
leaves.  The  partial  is  dimidiated  outwardly,  and 
confifts  of  from  three  to  levcn  narrow  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  the  exterior  ones  being  the  longeft. 
The  perianthium  is  oblolete. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  difform 
and  radiated.  The  florets  in  the  difk  are  equal, 
and  each  confifls  of  five  inflexed,  uncinated, 
emarginated  petals.  The  florets  in  the  radius 


are  unequal,  and  each  has  five  oblong  uncinated 
petals,  the  exterior  ones  being  the  largeft,  and 
more  bifid. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filaments  longer  than  the 
corolla,  having  fmall  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  fuboval  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  and  two  fhort  approxi¬ 
mated  ftyles,  with  Ample  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  elliptical,  compreffed,  emarginated,  and  ftriated 
on  both  fides  in  the  middle. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oval,  and 
compreffed; 


fete®  &<&fe 
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CLXVII. 


HERNIARIA, ,  RUPTURE-WORT; 


O 


F  this 
called, 


genus  there  are  two  Annuals, 


1.  Smooth  Rupture- wort. 

2.  Rough  Rupture-wort. 

1.  Smooth  Rupture- wort.  The  (talks  are  very 
(lender,  knotty,  often  reddifh,  very  tough,  about 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  lie  on  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  pointed,  and  frnooth. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  Tides 
of  the  (talks  their  whole  length  ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  yellowifti  colour  •,  they  appear  in  May, 
and  continue  the  lucceflion  until  the  end  of  Au- 
guft. 

-  -  t  *  *  <  *•  f. 

2.  Rough  Rupture-wort.  The  (talks  are  (len¬ 
der,  tough,  knotty,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  pointed,  rough,  and  hairy. 
The  flowers  come  oat  from  the  Tides  of  the  (talks 
4t  every  joint ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowifti 
colour;  they  appear  in  May,  and  continue  in 
fuceeffion  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer. 


Thefe  plants  are  faid  td  be  of  great  ufe  in  Ufes  of  it; 
healing  of  ruptures,  or  burften  bellies. 

f  -  •  >  9  9  ‘  * .  r  ?  ^  *  •  a  r .  ‘  '  *  r 

They  are  both  natives  of  England,  and  produce  Culture,, 
feeds  enough.  Sow  the  feeds,  foon  after  they  are* 
ripe,  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  they  will  come 
up  ;  and  after  they  have  flowered  and  (lied  their 
feeds,  there  will  be  foon  plenty  of  plants. 


Titles^ 
Cj^aJrrtL , 


1.  Smooth  Rupture-wort  is  titled,  Herniaria 
glabra  herbacea.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed. 

Her  maria  calycibus  brawled  nudis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Polyganum  minus ,  f.  millegrana  majr% 

Parkinfon,  Millegrana  major ,  feu  Herniaria  vul¬ 
garis  ;  and  Gerard,  Herniaria.  It  grows  naturally 
in  landy,  dry,  and  gravelly  places  in  England, 
and  moil  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  Rough  Rupture- wort  is,  Herniaria  hirfuta  JfbrJtd*- 
herbacea .  It  grows  naturally  in  dry  gravelly  places 

'  in  England,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
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CHAP.  CLXV1II. 

\  ,  *  . 

HESPERIS,  DAME’s  VIOLET,  or  ROCKET, 

t 


ALL  the  fpecies  of  the  Hefperis  are  of  fuch 
fhort  duration,  that  they  might  with  no  im¬ 
propriety  be  introduced  in  this  place.  The 
Rocket  is  a  well-known  plant.  It  is  for  the  molt 
part  Biennial  only  with  us  *,  and  nothing  but  a 
defire  of  continuing  fo  fine  a  plant  longer  by  art, 
has  occafioned  its  being  ranked  among  the  Pe¬ 
rennial  flowers.  The  Hill  ftiorter- lived  fpecies  of 
the  Hefperis  are, 

Species.  i*  The  African  Rocket. 

2.  The  Sicilian  Rocket. 

3.  The  French  Rocket. 

1.  African  Rocket.  This  plant  feldomrifes  above 
tion^of"  ten  ^nc^es  high.  It  has  a  very  branching  diffufe 
African  ftalk,  and  the  leaves  are  placed  on  footftalks  ; 
Rocket,  they  are  fpear-lhaped,  acutely  indented,  and  very 
rough.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  loofe  panicles ;  they  are  very 
fmall,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour  ;  they  will  be  in 
blow  in  June  and  July  •,  and  they  ripen  their  feeds 
in  September. 


from  the  root  lying  upon  the  ground.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  in  kind  of  panicles  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  or 
violet  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  the  fpring,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  loon  after. 

The  belt  time  for  flowing  all  thefe  forts  is  the  CuIture’ 
autumn.  The  young  plants  will  foon  come  up, 
and  they  will  (land  the  winter  very  well.  They 
will  flower  early  in  the  fummer  ;  and  if  you 
chufe  a  fucceflion,  lave  fome  of  the  feed  until  the 
fpring,  and  fow  it  in  March  :  Thefe  plants  will 
come  up  and  fhew  their  flowers  as  the  others 
begin  to  decline ;  and  thus  you  may  have  the 
blow  continued.  They  are  plants,  however,  of 
no  very  great  beauty,  and  delerve  no  extraordi¬ 
nary  care.  Indeed  they  do  not  require  any  » 
for  they  will  grow,  fow  the  feeds  how  you  will, 
almoft  any  where,  and  after  that  they  will  fcatcer 
their  feeds,  and  come  up  (pontaneoufly  ;  fo  that 
the  only  trouble  necdfary  will  be  to  thin  them 
where  they  come  up  too  thick. 


Varieties.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  red,  and 
another  with  yellow  flowers. 

g.  2.  Sicilian  Rocket.  This  is  a  (till  lower-growing 

ici  ian  pjant:  the  £ormer  •,  the  ufual  height  it  will 

afpire  to  being  about  fix  inches.  The  leaves,  which 
are  about  two  inches  long,  are  fo  deeply  indented 
on  both  fides,  as  to  caufe  the  appearance  of  a 
pinnatifid  leaf.  The  ftalk  is  very  (lender,  and 
divides  near  the  top  into  a  few  fmaller,  all  of 
which  are  terminated  by  the  flowers  :  Thefe  are 
very  fmall,  and  of  a  white  colour.  The  plant 
flowers  in  the  fummer,  and  ripens  the  feeds  in 
the  autumn. 

3.  French  Rocket.  This  will  grow  to  about 
French  nine  ,nches  high-  The  ftalk  is  upright,  branch- 
Rocket  ing,  and  garniflied  with  leaves  that  clofely  em- 
defcribed.  brace  it  with  their  bafe  i  they  are  cordated,  their 
edges  ferrated,  and  they  are  very  hairy.  A  few 
of  the  like  kind  of  leaves  alfo  will  be  produced 


1.  The  African  Rocket  is  titled,  Hefperis  cattle  • 
ramojiffvmo  diffufo ,  foliis  petiolatis  lanceolatis  acute  V/-Cs*' 
dentatis  fcabris>  filiquis  fejfilibus.  Nififol  calls  it 
Hefperis  Africana ,  hieracii  folio  hirfuto ,  flore  mini -  “  n^5c' ' 
mo  purpurafcente  ;  and  Boccone,  Lcucojum  Galli - 

cum ,  folio  halimi .  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 

2.  The  Sicilian  Rocket  is,  Hefperis  foliis  den-^j)&ni&- 
tato-pinnatifidis ,  caule  lam.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  - 
Hefperis  foliis  multifidis  •,  and  Dillenius,  Hefperis 

flore  albo  minimo ,  Jiliaud  tonga ,  folio  prof  unde  den - 
tato.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily. 

3.  French  Rocket  is,  Hefperis  caule  ereElo  ra-  VevruL. 
mofo,  foliis  cordatis  amplexicaulibus  ferratis  villojis. 
Tournefort  calls  it,  furritis  annua  verna ,  flore 
purpurafcente  \  Barrelier,  Leucojum  minus  rotundi- 

folium ,  flore  purpureo  ;  and  Morifon,  Leucojum  ma~ 
ritimum  latifolium.  It  grows  naturally  on  the 
French  coafts. 
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CRAP.  CLXIX, 

•  / 

HIBISCUS ;  SYRIAN  MALLOW. 


THIS  extenfive  genus  has  children  of  different  f 
complexions  and  properies.  Some  muff:  be 
nuried  with  the  delicate  tendernefs  of  the  ftove  ; 
whilit  others  again  live  abroad  for  years  in  a 
well-fheltered  place.  Qf  a  third  rank  are  thofe 
whole  lives  are  of  a  ffiort  duration  ;  a  year  or  two 
at  mod,  in  their  own  countries,  putting  a  period 
to  their  exiltence  ;  therefore  they  are  of  courfe  in 
this  place  to  be  treated  as  Annuals.  Thefe 
are, 

.  i.  Common  Bladder  Ketnm,  or  Venice  Mal- 
&pec,es*  low. 

2.  African  Bladder  Ketmia. 

3.  Musk  Hibifcus ,  or  Abel  Molch. 

4.  Vine-leaved  Indian  Ketmia. 

•  5.  Fig-leaved  Ketmia  of  Ceylon; 

6.  Cotton-leaved  Indian  Ketmia. 

7.  Prickly  Indian  Ketmia. 

8.  Fig-leaved  Ketmia  of  the  Brafils. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  foecjes,  and  among 
Dafcrlp-  them  are  many  varieties.  ,  • 

Common  **  Common  Bidder  Ketmia,  This  hath  a 
mmon  fmaq5  herbaceous,  branching  ftalk  ;  it  is  poficffed 

of  many  fhort  foft  fpines,  and  will  rife  to  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  height.  The  leaves  are  tri¬ 
partite,  or  cut  into  three  lobes,  whole  edges  are 
rrmch  jagged.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  joints  of  the  ftalks  on  long  footftalks  •,  each 
T‘aS  a  double  calyx,  and  the  inner  one  is  (mailer, 
like  an  inflated  bladder,  which  occafions  its  beinp* 
fo  diitinguifhed. 

^r’:  2  si  ican  Bladder  Ketmia  is  a  variety  only  of 

B Under  t"ie  lormer  fpecies,  though  it  retains  its  difference 
Ketmia.  ^rom  hepds.  The  difference  js  this ;  it  is  a  more 
upright-growing  plant,  the  (talks  are  purple,  and 
the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  only  (lightly  indented. 
The  flowers  are  ufually  larger,  and  of  a  better 
colour ;  which  makes  the  feeds  of  this  fort  to  be 
preferred  to  the  other,  though  there  are  more 
varieties,  1  he  leaves  of  one  fort  is  compofed 
of  very  long  narrow  lobes,  whofe  edges  are  al- 
rnoft  entire  •,  another  has  yepy  broad  tripartite 
leaves,  with  crenated  edges.  The  flowers  of  all 
thefe  forts  are  of  fhort  duration  1  In  hot  weather 
they  do  hut  juft  open,  and  then  wither  away  : 
Hence  they  have  been  called  Flos  Horae,  or 
Flower  of  an  Hour.  But  this  defect,  as  in  the 
Convolvulus  and  all  fuch  flowers,  is  abundantly 
cbmpenfated  by  the  fucceffion  of  them,  which 
will  be  continued  by  the  frefh  appearance  of  others 
for  a  conliderable  time. 

Musk  3.  Musk  Hibifcus.  This  is  ufually  known 
Hibifcus,  among  Gardeners  by  the  name  of  Abel  Mofcb, 
and  rifes  with  a  round,  upright,  branching  ftalk, 
to  about  a  ytpd  in  height.  The  leaves  are  pel- 
tated,  and  very  large.  Thofe  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  plant  are  put  into  feven  angles,  but  thole 
that  grow  higher  into  fewer:  They  are  very  rough, 
and  their  edges  are  ferrated ;  their  colour  is  a 
pleafant  green,  with  purple  veins,  and  they  are 
placed  on  long  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  numerous  ^  their  colour  is 


a  pale-yellow,  but  flained  in  the  center  with  a 
dark-red ;  they  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks  on  long  eredt  footftalks ;  each  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  large  petals,  and  each  has  a  double 
calyx.  They  are  fucceeded  by  inflated  feed-veflels, 
containing  numerous,  fweet-feented  feeds,  of  a 
musky  fragrance. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  by  the  French  in  great 
quantities  in  their  American  iflands,  and  becomes 
a  confiderable  branch  of  their  trade.  If  it 
be  fet  in  the  ftove,  it  will  continue  for  t\yo 
years.  • 

4.  Vine-leaved  Indian  Ketmia.  This  is  a  tall-  Vine¬ 
growing  Annual.  It  arifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  3eave4 
to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet,  The  leaves  are  Indlap* 
of  different  figures  ;  the  lower  ones  being  almoft: 
oval,  with  fen  a  red  edges,  whilit  thofe  which  grow 
higher  are  divided  into  five  fegments  :  The  edges 

of  thefe  are  acutely  ferrated,  and  the  leaves  grow 
on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  very  large 
and  beautiful  ;  their  colour  is  a  pale-yellow,  and 
th<r  bottom  of  each  flower  is  flained  with  purple ; 
th  ;J  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks 
in  g,  pendulous  manner,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
prickly  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

5.  Fig-leaved  Ketmia  of  Ceylon.  This  feldom  Fig- 
grews  to  above  a  yard  in  height.  The  ftalk  is  lesved^ 
tender,  pnckly,  and  divides  into  fmalf  branches 

near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  palmated,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  five  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  which  end  in 
acute  points,  and  their  edges  are  crenated  ;  they 
tire  very  hairy,  and  are  produced  Handing  on  long 
footftalks.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  them 
bottoms  purple  i  they  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  preceding  forts ;  and  tho*  they  have  lefs 
fhow,  have  charms  enough  to  recommend  them 
to  our  notice  :  d  hey  are  produced  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  hy  fhort  obtufe 
capiules,  containing  the  feeds. 

6.  Cotton-leaved  Indian  Ketmia .  This  plant  Cotton- 
will  glow  about  a  yard  high.  The  ftalk  is  leaved 
tender,  fmooth,  and  fends  out  many  fide-bran-  Indian» 
ches.  I  he  leaves  are  of  different  figures  ^  the 
lower  ones  being  oval  and  undivided,&whilft  the 
upper  ones  are  cut  into  three  diftindl  lobes.  The 
flowers  fit  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and 

are  of  a  very  bad  white  colour,  with  purple  bot¬ 
toms  j  they  have  little  beauty,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  obtufe  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

The  pods  of  this  plant  have  an  agreeable  acid 
tafte,  fomewhat  like  that  of  Sorrel  $  on  which  ac¬ 
count  they  are  eat  and  much  relifhed  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  the  plants  na¬ 
turally  grow. 

7.  Prickly  Indian  Ketmia.  This  plant  rifes  1 
with  a  prickly  herbaceous  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ruddy 
about  a  yard •,  it  divides  into  branches,  and  the  Irdiafc 
leaves  are  of  different  figures.  The  upper  leaves  KctmW 
are  divided  into  five  oval,  fpear-fhaped  lobes  ; 
thofe  about  the  middle  of  the  plant  are  trilobate  •* 

and  the  lower  ones  are  undivided,  and  of  an 
oval  figure:  A|1  of  ftierp  are  very  hairy,  thej? 
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edges  are  ferrated,  and  they  grow  on  long  foot- 
ftalks,  The  flowers  are  I'm  all,  and  fit  dole  to 
'•he  Tides  of  the  brandies  •,  they  are  of  a  pale- 
'-y How  colour,  with  deep- purple  bottoms,  and 
heir  pods  have  an  acid  tafte. 
leaded  Fig-leaved  Ketmia  of  the  BrafilsV  This  plaint 

Ketmia  a^°  wiH  r* fe  to  about  a  yard  in  height.  It  has 
defcnbed.  an  herbaceous  branching  ftalk,  and  the  leaves 
are  pedated,  each  being  lo  divided  into  five  parts 
as  to  form  that  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
very  final!,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  or  rather  a  pale- 
yellow,  and  their  bottoms  are  purple  ;  they  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  fade 
away  almoft  as  Toon  as  they  open.  They  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  furrowed  pyramidical  capfules,  though 
thefe  will  be  of  different  fizes  and  fhapes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 
ts  uer.  .  p]ant  is  efculent,  and  chiefly  ufed  when 

green  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies  to 
enrich  their  foups,  and  the  like. 

Me-hod  The  firft  two  forts,  with  all  their  varieties,  (for 
of  pro-  there  are  feveral,  which  chiefly  retain  their  dif- 
p-gacion.  £erence  from  feeds)  are  propagated  by  fowing 

the  feeds  in  a  border  of  good  mould.  The  fpring 
is  the  ufual  time  for  this  bufinefs  ;  but  if  they  are 
Town  in  the  autumn,  they  will  come  up  earlier  in 
the  fpring,  and  flower  fooner.  At  both  thefe 
times,  therefore,  let  the  feeds  be  Town  *,  nay,  let 
there  be  even  a  third  lowing  later  in  the  fpring,  and 
a  blow  of  thefe  flowers  will  be  exhibited  in  one  or 
other  of  them  for  a  long  time. 

All  the  other  forts  Ihould  be  raifed  on  a  hot¬ 
bed,  which  Ihould  be  ready  againft  the  firft  week 
in  March,  and  the  feeds  thinly  fown  thereon. 
By  the  time  the  plants  are  about  two  or  three 
inches  high,  another  hot-bed  Ihould  be  prepared, 
when  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  firft  with 
great  care  :  The  fcooping  trowel  muft  be  ufed  to 
take  up  each  plant,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  root, 
and  they  Ihould  be  then  planted  in  this  frelh  hot¬ 
bed.  Very  moderate  but  frequent  waterings 
muft  be  given  them  ;  and  all  along  they  muft 
have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible.  From  this 
hot-bed  they  may  be  tranfplanted,  in  a  moift  day, 
into  the  borders  they  are  defigned  for.  Some 
allow  them  a  third  hot-bed  *,  but  when  this  is 
done,  the  plants  muft  not  remain  too  long  in  the 
fecond  j  for  if  they  are  grown  large,  they  will 
be  hindered  more  by  removal  than  the  third 
hot-bed  will  forward  them.  But  if  this  is  done 
with  care,  and  a  ball  of  earth  be  preferved  to  each 
root,  they  will  thereby  be  brought  forwarder. 


and  made  to  fliew  their  flowers  in  greater  perfec¬ 
tion. 

j,  2.  One  common  title  belongs  to  the  fiift  s* 
two  lorts ;  viz.  Hibifcus  foliis  tripartitis  incifis >  i  ^ 
calycibus  inflatis.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  a  • 
it  which  retain  their  difference  from  feeds,  and 
have  been  reckoned  as  real  fpecies  by  old  Bo- 
tanifts;  but  the  improvements  of  the  Science  have 
now  taught  us  better.  Tournefort  calls  the  firft 
fort,  Alee  a  veficaria  'vulgaris ;  and  as  a  cliff  indt 
fpecies  he  titles  the  fecond,  Ketmia  veficaria  Afri~ 
cana.  To  this  Boerhaave  adds,  as  a  Ipecific  dif- 
tindlion  for  another,  foliis  profundius  incifis  vix 
crenatis.  Thefe  cliftincff ions  are  now  dilregarded, 
and  the  above  is  the  real  title  of  the  fpecies,  which 
is  found  growing  naturally  in  all  its  varieties  in 
Africa,  and  fome  parts  of  Italy.  r 

3.  Musk  Hibifcus,  or  Abel  Mofch,  is,  Hibifcus 

foliis  fubpeltato-cordatis  feptemangularibus  ferratis  r  onW- 
hifpidis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Ketmia  Americana 
hirfuta ,  fore  flavo ,  (A  femine  mojebato.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  , 

4.  Vine-leaved  Indian  Ketmia  is,  Hibifcus  foliis 
quinquangularibus  dcutis  ferratis ,  caule  inermi,  flo- 
ribus  pendulis.  Herman  calls  it,  Althaea  Indie  a, 
vitis  folio ,  fore  ample  flavo-pendente .  It  grows 
common  in  India. 

5.  Fig-leaved  Ketmia  of  Ceylon  is,  Hibifcus  sboud-- 
foliis  quinquefido-palmatis ,  caule  aculeato ,  floribus  ~  tveM^ . 
pedunculate.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Ketmia  Zeylanicay 

fici  folio ,  periantbio  oblongo  integro.  It  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon. 

6.  Cotton-leaved  Indian  Ketmia  is,  Hibifcus 
foliis  ferratis  \  inferioribus  evatis  indivifis  ;  fuperio -  5 
ribus  tripartite,  caule  inermi ,  floribus  feflilibus. 

Ray  calls  it,  Althaa  Indica  goffypii  folio ,  acctof* 
flapore.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

7.  Prickly  Indian  Ketmia  is,  Hibifcus  foliis  fer- 

rat  is ;  fuperioribus  palmatis  quinquepartitis  fubtus  ■  (rv w-ux/. 
uniglandulofs ,  caule  aculeato,  floribus  feflilibus .  It 
is  a  native  of  India. 

8.  Fig-leaved  Ketmia  of  the  Brafils  is,  Hibifcus  Csude^-~ 
foliis  quinquepartito-pedatis ,  calycibus  inter ioribus 

latere  rumpentibus.  Commeline  and  Ray  join  in 
calling  it,  Alcea  Americana  annua ,  fore  albo  ( flavo 
potius)  maxima  frubiu  pyramidali  fulcato.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Weft  indies. 
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hieracium  hawkweed- 

i  *  y 


Species. 


Pefcrip- 
jion  of 
Dandel¬ 
ion 


I 


and 

Succory¬ 

leaved 

HiV'k- 

weed. 


N  fome  gardens  are  found, 

1.  Dandelion-leaved  Hawkweed, 

2.  Succory-leaved  Hawkweed. 


Culture. 


1 .  Dandelion -leaved  Hawkweed.  The  (talk  is 
fmooth,  eretft,  ftriated,  and  about  a  foot  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  clammy,  and  gluti¬ 
nous  to  the  touch  ;  the  lower  ones  are  runcinated, 
indented,  and  toothed  at  the  edges  like  thofe  of 
Dandelion,  but  the  upper  ones  are  entire.  T  he 
flowers  are  produced  Irom  the  ends  of  the  italks 
in  umbels  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  palifh-yellow 
colour;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds' ripen  in  Auguft. 

2.  Succory-leaved  Hawkweed.  The  ftalks  are 
fmooth,  branching  near  the  top,  and  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  broad,  fmooth, 
indented,  and  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bale 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  have  black,  hairy,  hiipid  cups ;  they  appear 
in  Tune  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  loon  after. 

'  The  Arft  fort  is  an  Aqnua],  and  the  feeds 


ftiould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  to  caufe  it  tQ. 
flower  early  the  fummer  following. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  Biennial ;  and  if  the  feed^ 
are  fown  in  April,  they  will  be  good  plants  by  the 
autumn,  and  flower  ftrong  the  lummer  following. 

After  they  come  up,  they  will  require  no  trou¬ 
ble,  except  ^hinning  them  to  proper  diftances, 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  watering 
them  in  dry  weather.  They  both  love  moift:  fhady 
places,  though  they  areiextremely  hardy,  and 
will  grow  any  where. 

1.  The  flrft  fpecies  is  titled,  Hieracium  folijs 
lanceolatis  runcinatis  fcabriufculis,fioribus  umbellatis. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Hieracium  dentis  leonis 
folio ,  fioribus  parvis.  It  is  a  native  of  Narbonne. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Hieracium  caule  pa - 
niculato ,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  dcntatis  glabris,  ca- 
lycibus  bifpidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Hieracium 
montanum  latifolium  glabrum  minus  ;  Haller,  Hie - 
racium  foliis  a mp lexicaulibus  minute  dentatis  glabris  ; 
and  Ray,  Hieracium  montanum  cichorei  folio.  It, 
grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  England,  ana, 
moft  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 

V..-I  ...  S  • 


Titles. 
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H  I  P  BO  CRB  PIS,  HORSE-SHOE  VETCH, 


Species. 


genus 


there  are  two  Annuals, 


F  this 
called, 

1.  Single-podded  Horfe-fhoe  Vetch. 

2.  Many-podded  Horfe-fhoe  Vetch. 


pefcrip-  i.  Single-podded  Horfe-fhoe  Vetch.  The  ftalks 
tion  of  the  ^re  {lender,  weak,  branching,  about  a  foot  long, 
s5nfc!e  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
each  being '  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of 
fmall  obtuie  foliole's,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  are  produced  ftngly  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves ;  they  are  fmall,  fit  clofe,  and  are 
of  a  vellow  colour;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Angle,  long,  crooked, 
jointed,  horfe-lhoe-Ihaped  pods,  containing  ripe 
in  September. 

Idany-  2.  Many  -  podded  Horfe-fhoe  Vetch.  The 
podded  are  weak,  branching,  about  a  foot  long, 

fooeVetch  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
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and  compofed  of  about  four  or  five  pair  of  fmall 
obtufe  folioles,  which  are  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clutters  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  longifh  footftalks  ;  they 
are  imall,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  iuc- 
ceeded  by  cluftered  jointed  pods,  containing  the 
feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  Method 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  the  lpring  of  raifin| 
or  autymn,  foon  after  they  lire  ripe.  *  * 

4  I 

After  they  come  up,  they  will  require  po  trou¬ 
ble,  except  thinning  them  to  proper  diftances, 
and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  unleis  you 
chufe  to  fatten  them  to  flicks,  to  keep  them  in 
^n  upright  pofition.  They  are  plants  of  no  very 
great  beauty ;  but  the  greateft  Angularity  they 
afford,  is  the  Agure  of  horfe-fhoes  at  the  joints 
of  the  pods. 

Xx  Th$ 
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Titles. 


-  I*  The  flrft  fpecies  is  titled,  Uippocrepis  legu- 
tfowuJt'U'  ■:  minibus  fejfilibus  folitariis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
* •  ir»  Icrrum  equinum  fihqua  fingulari  \  and  Colum- 
na,  Ferrum  equinum  vulgar  e.  It  grows  naturally 
if  at.  ln  Faly. 

'  '2‘  ^  he  fecond  fpecies  is,  Uippocrepis  legumini - 


bus  pedunculatis  confcrtis  *,  margine  altcro  Icbatis. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Ferrum  equinum  filiqud 
multiplier  ;  and  Columna,  Ferrum  equinum  alter  urn 
polyceraton .  it  grows  naturally  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain. 
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H  0  L  C  u  Ss  INDIAN  MILLET. 


Species. 

The 

plants 

defcribed. 


Ufe  of  the 
&eds. 


Culture. 


OF  this  genus  there  are  two  Annuals,  which 
have  a  ftriking  appearance  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  are  deferving  therefore  of  cultivation 
for  ornament,  called, 

i.  Round-feeded  Indian  Millet,  or  Sorghum. 

2.  Yello'w-feeded  Indian  Millet. 

Both  thefe  forts  rife  with  large,  erefl,  fbrong 
ftalks,  like  reeds,  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven 
feet.  The  leaves  are  near  a  yard  long,  broad, 
have  a  deep  furrow  down  the  middle,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
grow  in  Targe  panicles  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks :  The  firft  fort  has  hairy  glumes,  and  arif- 
tated  feeds  ;  the  glumes  of  the  fecond  fort  are 
fmooth,  and  their  feeds  beardlefs. 

Thefe  flowers  have  little  beauty:  It  is  the 
large  reed-like  appearance  thefe  plants  aflfume, 
which  conftitutes  their  greateft:  beauty.  They 
have  a  Angular  effe<5t  in  the  flower-garden,  and 
caufe  an  agreeable  contrail  in  fuch  places  with 
the  different  productions  that  may  be  expedled 
to  be  found  there. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  admirable  for 
feeding  of  poultry ;  they  are  raifed  in  India 
for  that  purpofe,  and  are  fent  for  the  like  in¬ 
tent  to  mod  parts  of  Europe. 

Thefe  plants  Ihould  be  brought  forward  by  a 
hotbed  in  the  fpring,  or  they  rarely  ripen  their 
feeds  in  England.  Sow  the  feeds  therefore  the 
end  of  March,  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunge  them 
up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  in  a  temperate 
hotbed.  When  the  plants  come  up,  let  them  be 
all  drawn  out  of  each  pot,  except  one,  leaving 


the  Rrongeft  They  fhould  have  as  much  air  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  and  frequent  waterings. 
Harden  them  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air  by 
the  middle  of  May,  and  then  on  a  moifl  day  let 
them  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  the  mould 
at  the  roots,  into  the  places  where  they  are  de- 
Agned  to  remain  :  They  will  then  flower  early  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  plants  Ihould  be  fet  in  clumps,  confllT 
ing,  in  large  gardens,  of  leveral  dozens  together, 
at  about  two  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and 


their  appearance  will  be  more  ftriking  and  grand. 

They  arealfo  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the 
open  ground  in  April.  When  they  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  to  about  two  feet  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  They 
will  foon  aftlime  a  bold  and  ftatelv  look  j  but 
fuch  plants  rarely  flower  before  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  feldom  ripen  in  our  gardens. 

1.  The  firft;  fpecies  is  titled,  Holcus  glumis  vil- 

lofis,  feminibus  arijiatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  Titles, 
it  is  termed,  Holcus  glumis  glabris.  Cafpar  Bau-  Jcrta- 
hine  calls  it,  Milium  arundinaceum ,  fubrotundo  fe-  fajJL, 
mine,  forgho  nomination  •,  and  John  Bauhine,  Sorghi. 

It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Jdolcus  glumis  glabris, 

feminibus  muticis.  Herman  calls  it,  Milium  Indi- 
cum ,  arundinaceo  caule ,  granis  flavefeentibus  ■,  Brey- 
nius,  Milium  Indicum  facchariferum  altijfimum ,  fe- 
mine  f err ugineo  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Frumentum 
Indicum  quod  milium  Indicum  vocanb  It  errows 
naturally  in  India.  &  ? 
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H  0  R  D  E  U  M,  BARLEY. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Common  Spring  Barley. 

Species.  2'  Winter  Barley,  or  Six-rowed  Barley. 

3.  Diftichous,  or  Long-e&red  Barley. 

4.  Sprat  Barley. 

5.  Common  Wall  Barlev-grafs,  or  Way-bent. 
6.  Tall  Barley-grafs. 

The 

plants  The  firft  four  forts  are  the  kinds  cultivated  by 
deferibed-  the  farmers  in  molt  parts  of  England  ;  the  others 
grow  common  on  mud-walls,  by  way-fides,  &c. 
and  are  not  cultivated.  The  firft  is  the  Common 
Spring  Barley  y  the  fecond  is  called  Winter  Bar¬ 
ley,  as  being  of  a  more  hardy  nature,  and  confifts 
of  fix  rows  of  grains  y  the  third  is  the  Common 
Long-eared  Barley,  and  the  fourth  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Sprat  Barley,  or  Bat¬ 
tledore  Barley.  They  admit  of  many  varieties, 
all  of  which  are  well  known  to  farmers  y  and 
their  culture  is  fo  univerfally  known  and  expe¬ 
rienced,  as  to  make  it  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing 
upon  that  fubject. 

1.  Common  Spring  Barley  is  titled,  Hordeum 
Titles,  flofeulis  omnibus  hermaphr oditis  arijlatis  y  ordinibus 
duobus  ereelioribus.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is 
0  termed^  Hordeum  flofeulis  omnibus  hermaphr oditis , 
feminibus  corticatis  y  alfo,  Hordeum  flofeulis  omni¬ 
bus  hermaphr  oditis,  feminibus  decorticatis.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Hordeum  flofeulis  omnibus  hernia - 
phroditis  y  and  Calpar  Bauhine,  Hordeum  polyfii- 
chon  vernum.  It  is  not  certain  in  what  part  of 
the  world  this  Barley  grows  naturally. 

SrcfCiH-  2.  Winter,  or  fix-rowed  Barley  is,  Hordeum 
-  Ucfum  .flofeulis  omnibus  hermaphroditis  arijlatis ,  feminibus 
fexfariam  <e qualiter  pofitis.  The  place  of  its  na- 
tural  growth  is  not  known. 

jtidticJi**'-  3 •  Diftichous,  or  Long -eared  Barley  is, 
Hordeum  flofeulis  later alibus  maf mills  muticis ,  fe¬ 
minibus  angular  ibus  imbricatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Hordeum  distich  on.  The  place  of  its  na¬ 
tural  growth  is  uncertain. 


4.  Sprat  Barley  is,  Hordeum  flofeulis  later  alibus 
rnafeulis  muticis ,  feminibus  angularibus  patentibus 
corticatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Zeocriton,  f. 
oryza  Germanica  y  and  Ray,  Hordeum  diflic  hum, 
fpied  breviore  &  latiore  granis  confertis.  The 
place  of  its  original  growth  is  alfo  uncertain. 

5.  Common  Wall  Barley-grafs,  or  W ay-bent, 

is,  Hordeum  flofeulis  later  alibus  rnafeulis  arijlatis , 
involucris  intermediis  ciliatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 

it,  Gramen  hordeaceum  minus  (s>  vulgar e  y  Scheuch- 
zer,  Gramen  fpicatum  fecalinum  minus  ;  Gerard, 
Gramen  fecalinum  et  fecale  fylveflre  y  and  Parkinfon, 
Hordeum  fpurium  vulgare .  It  grows  naturally  on 
old  mud- walls,  by  way-fides,  &c.  in  England, 
and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

6.  Tall  Barley-grafs  is,  Hordeum  flofeulis  late - 
ralibus  rnafeulis  muticis ,  involitccllis  fetaceis  iflvibus. 
Ray  calls  it,  Gramen  myofuroid.es  nodofum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  England  and  India. 

O  JO 

Hordeum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Triandria  Di¬ 
gym  a  y  and  the  characters  ate, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  glume  compofed  of  fix  narrow 
acuminated  leaves,  arranged  by  pairs,  and  con¬ 
taining  three  flowers. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  two  valves.  The  in¬ 
ferior  valve  is  ventricoie,  angular,  oval,  acumi¬ 
nated,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  terminates  in 
a  very  long  arifta.  The  interior  valve  is  the 
fmalieft,  fpear-fhaped,  and  plane. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  capillary  filaments 
fliorter  than  the  corolla,  having  oblong  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  turbinated 
gefmen,  and  two  hairy  reflexed  ftyles,  with  fimi- 
lar  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  The  corolla  clofely  fur- 
rounds  the  feeds,  and  ferves  for  a  pericarpium. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  oblong,  ventricofe, 
angulated,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  marked 
on  one  fide  with  a  longitudinal  furrow. 
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CHAP.  CLXXIV. 

HO  RMINUM,  PYRENEAN  CLARY. 


THAT  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  is  a  Pereh- 
nial,  has  been  already  treated  of  in  its 
proper  place ;  the  other  fort,  which  is  a  Biennial, 
is  ufually  called.  Bugle- leaved  Baum,  or  Virgin 
man  Wild  Clary. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  grows  to  about  a  foot  high,  and  is 
«kfc«fced.  garnilhed  with  two  leaves  only,  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  it  being  naked.  The  leaves  are 
wedge-fhaped,  oblong,  entire,  of  a  dark-red  co¬ 
lour,  and  much  veined.  The  flowers  form  a 
fpike  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  and  alio  compofe 
two  whorls  under  the  fpike  at  a  little  diftance 
from  each  other  •,  their  colour  is  a  pale-purple  •, 
they  will  be  in  blow  in  June,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

Cultare.  This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  fpring.  The  mould  fhould  be  light,  frefh, 
and  fandy,  and  the  feeds  covered  hardly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
duly  watered  in  dry  weather.  About  June  they 


will  be  lit  to  prick  out  in  the  nurferv-bed,  when 
they  fhould  be  fhaded  and  watered  until  they 
have  taken  root.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
flower,  which  ought  to  be  naturally  warm  and 
well  fheltered  ■,  for  this  fpecies  is  rather  tender, 
and  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  our  frofts  on 
which  account  a  few  plants  fhould  be  fet  in  pots, 
to  be  preferved  under  cover,  in  cafe  very  bad 
weather  fhould  happen,  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
lofing  the  fort ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  our  care,  from 
the  lingular  and  linking  look  it  caufes  from  its 
dark-red  veined  leaves,  almoft  naked  ftaiks,  and 
purple  fpikes  of  flowers. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Horminum  foliis  cunei -'Titles 
formi-oblongis ,  cauk  bifolio.  Dillenius  calls  it, 

Melijfa  atrorubens ,  bugulte  folio  *,  and  Plukenet 
Sideritis ,  buguU  folio ,  Mariana ,  floribus  purpureis 
longo  tubulo  donatis .  It  grows  naturally  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Carolina, 


\ 
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HYOSCYAMUS,  HENBANE. 
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Common 
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OF  this  genus  are, 

i.  Common  Black  Henbane. 

2.  White  Henbane. 

3.  Red  Henbane. 

4.  Low  American  Golden  Henbane. 

T.  Common  Black  Henbane.  The  root  is 
hard,  thick,  woody,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the 
ground.  The  radical  leaves  are  large,  near  a 
foot  long,  deeply  finuated  on  the  edges,  pointed, 
feflile,  foft  to  the  touch,  of  a  blueilh-green  co¬ 
lour,  and  very  difagreeably  feented.  The  ftal  ts 
are  thick,  round,  hard,  woody,  branching  near 
the  top,  and  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  large,  fhaped  like  the  radical  ones,  but 
fmaller,  grow  alternately,  and  embrace  the  ftalk 
with  theft  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
rows  from  the  fides  of  the  ftaiks  •,  they  are  placed 
alternately,  and  fit  eloft,  without  any  footftalks; 
they  are  of  a  duflty  yellowith-white  colour  hav¬ 
ing  numerous  ftreaks  of  purple,  and  black  bot¬ 
toms  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft ',  and  are 


fucceeded  by  large  round  capfules,  containing 
ripe  feeds,  in  September. 

This  fpecies  is  uiedin  medicine  •,  but  being  very  Medicinal 
fomniferous,  and  even  poifonous,  fhould  be  ufed  qualities1 
internally  with  caution.  It  is  falutary  in  external  °*  u* 
applications  •,  and  being  made  into  an  ointment,  is 
faid  to  give  eafe  in  violent  pains  of  the  gout. 

Smelling  to  the  flowers  brings  on  fleep,  and  the 
fame  efteft  is  occafioned  by  walking  the  feet  in  a 
decoftion  of  this  herb. 

2.  White  Henbane.  The  leaves  are  large, 
hoary,  roundifh,  obtufely  finuated,  and  grow  on  wh‘,e 
long  footftalks.  The  ftaiks  are  round,  hoary,  ^eer”rb^j 
branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  having  very  fhort  foot, 
ftaiks  •,  they  are  of  a  greenifh  yellowifh-white 
colour,  with  dark  purple  and  green  bottoms  •, 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

The  root  of  this  fpecies  boiled  with  vinegar,  *ts  ufes' 

and 
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and  kept  hot  in  the  mouth,  is  faid  to  eafe  the 
tooth-ach.  1  he  feeds  are  the  White  Henbane  of 
thefhops. 

3.  Red  Henbane.  The  radical  leaves  are  large, 
heart- lhaped,  finuated,  acute,  and  imooth  on 
the  upper  lide  •,  thole  on  the  ftalks  aie  oval, 
lpear-lhaped,  ilighcly  indented,  grow  on  llrort 
footftalks,  and  the  floral  leaves  aie  oval,  lefiile, 
and  entire.  The  llalks  are  thick,  round,  blanch¬ 
ing,  and  about  two  feet  high.  The  flowers 
come  out  alternately  from  the  upper-pat ts  of 
the  branches  on  fmall  footftalks  they  ate  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  and  beautifully  veined  in  the 
manner  of  net-work  j  they  appear  in  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Low  American  Golden  Henbane.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  fmooth,  and  indented  on 

c-dses.  The  llalks  are  round,  imooth, 


Henbane  branching,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  flowers 
.  .  _L_  QUt  hrW  nf  the  branches  in 


deferibed.  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches 

prickly  cups ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  beau¬ 
tifully  ftreaked  with  purplifh  lines,  and  have 
dark  bottoms  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  are  iol- 
lowecl  by  ripe  leeds  in  the  autumn. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  Biennials.  The  firft  fort 
arows  naturally  in  uncultivated  places  in  mod 
parts  of  England,,  and  is  always  extii gated  when 
it  appears  in  gardens.  T.  he  fecond  is  a  cultivated 
plant,  and  is  raifed  not  only  for  obfervation,  but 
for  the  fake  of  the  leeds,  which  are  ufed  in 
medicine.  It  is  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation  ; 
and  after  they  have  once- flowered  and  fhed  then 
feeds,  the  plants  will  continue  to  come  up  fponta- 
neoufly.  The  third  and  fourth  forts  fhould  be 
fown  in  a  dry  light  foil,  in  a  warm  fituation  ; 
otherwife  they  will  be  liable  to  be  killed  by  hard 
f  winters.  Thefe  alfo  will  flower  and  fcatter  their 


feeds,  which  will  come  up,  and  frequently  com¬ 
mence  finer  plants  than  thofe  raifed  by  aft. 

For  the  laft:  two  forts,  it  would  be  proper  to 
have  the  beds  hooped,  to  be  covered  with  m'atts 
in  fliarp  frofty  weather ;  and  this,  except  thin¬ 
ning  them  to  proper  diftances,  and  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds,  is  all  the  trouble  they  will 
require. 

1.  Common  Black  Henbane  is  titled,  Hyo-  rpj,^ 

feyamus  foliis  ampkxicaulibus  finuatis ,  flonbus  [eft-  ^ 

libus .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Hyofcyamus  vutga-  ^ 

ris  et  niger  ;  John  Bauhine,  Hyofcyamus  vulgaris  •, 
and  Gerard,  Hyofcyamus  niger.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  by  way-fides,  ditches,  back-yards,  churcn- 
yards,  fat  and  uncultivated  places,  in  England, 
and  moft  parts  of  Europe.  . 

2.  White  Henbane  is,  Hyofcyamus  foliis  petio- 
latis  finuatis  obtvfis ,  floribus  fubfejjiiibus . .  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Hyofcyamus  aibus  major  ;  alio, 

Hyofcyamus  aibus  minor  i  and  Clufius,  Hyofcyamus 
aibus' vulgaris.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the 

fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  q>  1  •  fa  _ 

3.  Red  Henbane  is,  Hyofcyamus  foliis  caultms  AeArveuu**- 

petiolatis  cordatis  finuatis  acutis  :  fioralibus  inte -  - 

o-errimis,  corolhs  vemmeofs .  Gronovius  calls  1l, 

Hyofcyamus  foliis  caulinis  lanceolatis  fubdentatis , 
radicalibus  finuato-dcntatis  •,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Hyo¬ 
fcyamus  ^  caidibus  fp  inf  iff. mis ,  JEgypticus  \  alio,  Hyo¬ 
fcyamus  rubello  fore  •,  Clufius,  Hyofcyamus  pere - 
grinus  •,  Cammeranus,  Hyofcyamus  peculiar  is and 
Ray,  Hyofcyamus  Mgypticus.  It  grows  naturally 

in  Crete,  Syria,  and  iEgypt.  .  rr 

4.  Low  American  Golden  Henbane  is,  Hyo - 
feyamus  joliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  :  jloralwus  mjetio- 
nbus  binis ,  calyiibus  fpinofs.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff. 
it  is  termed,  Hyofcyamus  foliis  lanceolatis.  Plu- 
kenet  calls  it,  Hyofcyamus  piifillus  Hmericanus  an - 
tirrbini  foliis  glabris.  It  is  a  native  of  Perfla. 
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HP  Annuals  of  this  genus  sire* 

1.  Small  Swine’s  Succory. 

2.  Annual  Hedypnois. 

3.  Rhagadioloid c  Hyoferis. 

1.  Small  Swine’s  Succory.  The  radical  leaves 
are  oblong,  rounded  a  little  at  the  end,  hairy, 
ferrated,  of  a  blueifli-green  colour,  and  lie  flat 
on  the  ground.  The  (talks  are  flender,  naked, 
divide  into  a  few  branches,  and  grow  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  produced 
fin-Av  from  the  ends  of  the  (talks  or  branches  ; 
they  arc  fmall,  and  of  a  pale-yellow  colour ;  they 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 

AU2gUAnnua \  Hedypnois.  The  leaves  are  pretty 
Urge,  fmooth,  and  not  much  unlike  thofe  of 
MarlK  Marigold.  The  (talks  are  round,  divide 
“o  many  branches,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot 

VoL.  lb 


and  a  half  high.  The  flowers  come'  but  from 
the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  on  incraffated 
footftalks  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  hang  drooping ; 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  followed 
by  ripe  feeds  foon  after  they  are  fallen.  an(j 

3.  Rhagadioloide  Hyoferis.  The  leaves  are  mo-  Rh£g3- 
derately  large,  fmooth,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  dioioiJe 
The  ftalks  divide  into  many  branches,  and  grow 
fo  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers  deicribeCU 
come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches 
oh  longifli  footftalks  •,  they  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

They  fhould  be  fown  foen  after  they  are  ripe,  and 
they  will  flower  early  the  fummer  following.  After 
they  come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  ex¬ 
cept  thinning  them  where  they  are  too  dole,  and 
Y  y  keeping 
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keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  after  they 
have  once  flowered  and  (bed  their  feeds,  plants 
enough  for  a  fucceflion  will  arife  without  any 
trouble. 

a.  ,  ,  1;  Small  Swine’s  Succory  is  titled,  Hyoferis  caule 

JIL vyHav-ce divifo  nudo ,  pedunculis  incrajfatis.  Tabernaemon- 
tanus  calls  it,  Hyoferis  angujlifolia  ;  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine,  Hieracium  minus , folio  fubrotmdo ;  Cluflus, 
Hieracium  minimum  ;  Gerard,  Hyoferis  mafcula  ; 
and  Parkinfon,  Hieracium  minimum  Clufii ,  Hyoferis 
Labernxmontani  et  Gerardi.  It  grows  naturally  in 
fandy,  gravelly  foils  in  England,  and  molt  parts 
of  Europe. 

Jredtfflintn  2.  Annual  Hedypnois  is,  Hyoferis  fruBibus  ovatis 
glabris ,  caule  ramofo.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is 


-U7. 


termed,  Lapfana  fruBibus  fubglobofis  glabris ,  fe mi¬ 
nibus  difci  calyculato-pappofis  \  in  the  Ilortus  Cliff. 
Lapfana  calycibus  frubhis  capitatis  debifcentibus ,  pe¬ 
dunculis  incrajfatis ,  Jloribus  nut  antibus.  Vailiant 
calls  it,  Jlhagadioloides  calth<e  folio ,  calyce  glabro  5 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Hieracium  capitulum  inclinatus, 
femine  adunco  ;  Lobel,  Hieracium  facie  hedypnois  j 
and  Tournefort,  Hedypnois  annua.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Rhagadioloide  Hyoferis  is,  Hyoferis  fruBibus 
ovatis  pilofis ,  caule  ramofo.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal. 
it  is  termed,  Lapfana  fruBibus  glob  efts  pilofis,  fe - 
minibus  difci  calyculato-pappofis.  It  is  common  ip 
moft  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 
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HERE  are  three  diftineft  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  all  of  which  are  Annuals,  called, 

1 .  Bow-podded  Hypecoum. 

2.  Cylindrical-podded  Hypecoum. 

3.  Twifted-podded  Hypecoum. 


1.  Bow- podded  Hypecoum.  The  ftalks  are  (len- 
der,  branching,  and  procumbent.  The  leaves 
are  eompofed  of  many  parts,  are  pointed, 
of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  the  radical  ones  lpread 
themfelves  on  the  ground.  The  flowers  come 
out  on  footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ; 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour  •,  they  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  articulated,  com- 
prefted  pods,  which  are  bent  inwards,  or  fliaped 
like  a -bow,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  Auguft. 

2.  Cylindrical-podded  Hypecoum.  The  ftalks 
are  (lender,  branching,  fix  or  eight  inches  high, 
and  nearly  ered.  The  leaves  are  eompofed  of 
many  long  (lender  fegments  ;  they  are  of  a 
greyifh  colour,  and  the  lower  ojies  fpread  them- 
ielves  on  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  branches;  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow,  cylindrical, 
drooping  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  Auguft 
and  September. 

3.  Twifted- podded  Hypecoum.  The  ftalks  are 
(lender,  round,  fmooth,  branching,  and  about 
the  height  of  the  former.  The  leaves  are  eje- 

.  gantly  divided  into  a  multitude  of  narrow  parts, 
and  the  radical  ones  are  large,  and  have  long 
footftalks,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  fmall.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a  yellow  colour  ;.they  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ered,  taper, 
twifted  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  Auguft 
and  September. 

All  thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the 
ljpring  following.  The  autumnal  plants  will 
flower  earlier  the  fucceeding  fummer  j  but  if  the 
work  be  deferred  until  the  lpring,  the  plants 
will  flower  early  enough  to  perfect  their  feeds 
before  the  end  of  autumn.  In  either  cafe,  when 
the  plants  are  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble, 


except  thinning  them  where  they  are  too  dole 
and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds.  Aiterwards, 
if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will 
grow,  and  fpontaneoufly  maintain  the  fucceflion 
without  further  trouble. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Hypecoum  filiquis 
arcuatis  compreffis  articulatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff. 
it  is  named  Amply,  Hypecoum.  Tournefort  calls 
it,  Hypecoum  latiore  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in 
moft  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  ft  he  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Hypecoum  fli- 
quis  cernuis  teretibus  cylindricis.  Morifon  calls  it 
Hypecoum  filiquis  pendentibus  non  articulatis  bival- 
vibus  incurvis ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Hypecoi  altera 
fpecies  ;  and  Dalechamp,  Cuminum  fylveftre  ftli- 
quatum  pona.  It  grows  naturally  in  Germany 
France,  and  Italy. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Hypecoum  filiquis  ereBis 
teretibus  torulofis.  Amman  calls  it,  Hypecoum  te- 
nui folium,  filiquis  ereBis  teretibus.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Rufila. 


Titles* 

C? 

*■  jfwU 


Hypecoum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Tetrandria  Clafs 
Letragynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  ordet 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall  perianthium  eompofed  of  t"  the 

erea  leaves’ ftandins  °ppofite 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  four  petals.  The  two  ra<^ers* 
exterior  which  are  placed  over-againft  each  other 

are  the  broadeft,  trilobed,  and  obtufe  The  in' 
tenor  ones  (land  alternately  with  the  others,  and 
are  cut  into  three  fegments,  the  middle  ferment 
being  concave,  compreffed,  and  ered.  ° 

3.  Stamina  are  four  awl-(haped,  upright  fila¬ 
ments,  covered  by  the  fegments  of  the  inner 
petals,  having  oblong,  ered  anthers. 

4  Fistillum  confifts  of  ar>  oblong,  cylindrical 

germen,  and  two  very  (hort  ftyles,  with  acute 
ltigmas. 

5.  Perjcarpium  is  a  long,  incurved,  articu¬ 
lated  pod. 

.  6;  Semina-  The  feeds  are  Angle  in  each  ar- 
pre(Ted°n  °f  ^  P°d?  globular>  and  corny 
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OF  this  genus  there  is  a  fmall  Biennial,  com¬ 
monly  called  Smooth  Hawkweed. 

The  plant  The  radical  leaves  are  oblong,  fmooth,  finuated, 
defcribe^.  and  the  outer  ones  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  The 
ftalks  are  flender,  fmooth,  naked,  branching,  and 
grow  only  to  about  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches  on  thickifh  footftalks ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds, 
^  ure*  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thin¬ 
ned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from 
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weeds ;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  require? 

When  they  have  once  feeded,  afucceffion  of  plants 
will  be  fpontaneoufly  afforded  ;  and  fometirnes  in 
fuch  great  plenty,  as  to  become  as  troublefome  as 
weeds  to  be  reduced  to  a  proper  number. 

This  fpecies  is  titled.  Hypo  charts  glabra ,  caly-  T. . 
cibus  oblongis  imbricalis,  caule  ramofo  nudo,  foliis  / 
denlato  -  finuatis.  Vaiilant  calls  it.  Hypo  char  is 
chondrilla  folio ^parvo  flore ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Hie - 
racium  minus ,  dentis  lesnis  folio  oblongo  glabra  ; 
and  Ray,  Hieracium  parvum  in  arenofts  nafeens , 
feminum  pappis  denfius  radiatis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  mountainous,  gravelly  foils  in  England,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Germany. 
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THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

i.  Common  Umbellated  Candy-Tuft, 

2.  Bitter  Helvetian  Candy-Tuft, or  Field  Trea¬ 
cle  Muftard. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  Candy-Tuft,  or  Cretan  Trea¬ 
cle  Muftard. 

4.  Arabian  Candy-Tuft. 

5.  Rock  Crefs. 

1 .  Common  Umbellated  Caqdy-Tuft.  The  ftalks 
are  round,  divide  into  numerous  fpreacjipg  bran¬ 
ches,  and  are  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-lhaped,  and  pointed  5  the  lower  ones  are 
ferrated,butthe  upperones  are  entire.  The  flpwers 
come  out  in  umbels  from  the  ends  of  the  bran¬ 
ches.  The  varieties  are  the  White,  the  Red, 
and  the  Purple.  They  may  be  made  by  different 
fowings  of  the  feeds  to  fhew  themfelves  all  fum- 
mer ;  and  they  produce  plenty  of  feeds  for  a  fpc- 
ceflion. 

2.  Bitter  Helvetian  Candy-Tuft,  orFieldTrea- 
cle  Muftard.  The  ftalks  are  round,  of  a  pale- 
green  colour,  divide  into  numerous  fpreaiding 
branches,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  acute,  and  (lightly  in¬ 
dented  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  of  a  gloffy-white  colour,  may  be  made  to 
appear  any  time  in  the  fummer,  and  afford  plenty 
of  good  feeds  fpr  a  fucceffion. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  Candy-Tuft.  This  fpecies 
hath  a  low,  branching  ftalk,  about  fix  inches 
high.  The  leaves  are  narrpw,  dilated  at  the 


top,  and  ferrated.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
umbels  fr-pm  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  white, 
and  have  an  agreeable  odour ;  they  flower  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  former  fpecies,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  accordingly.  an($ 

4.  Arabian  Candy -Tuft.  The  ftalks  are  Arabfcm 
herbaceous,  flender,  and  about  fix  or  eight  Canty- 
inches  high.  The  leayes  are  oval,  fmooth,  , 

entire,  and  of  a  bright  -  green  colour.  The  n  e  * 
flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks,  are  of  a  purple  colour,  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

6.  Rock  Crefs.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  finu¬ 
ated  or  cut  almoft  to  the  mid-rib,  and  lie  flat 
on  the  ground.  The  ftalks  are  naked,  fim-  defaibed, 
pie,  and  about  two  or  three  inches  high. 

The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  fmall  um¬ 


bels,  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  ftic- 
ceflion  all  fummer,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  due 
order. 

All  thefe  plants  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fitua-  Culture, 
tion;  but  tjiey  thrive  beft  in  frefh  land,  in 
open  places.  They  look  extremely  paltry  in 
fmall  gardens  fown  in  patches,  &c.  but  in 
large  gardens  they  may  be  made  to  be  very 
ornamental,  and  to  vie  in  beauty  with  any  low 
Annuals  of  the  like  kind.  The  fowings  fhould 
be  made  at  different  titpes,  that  the  fucceffion 
may  be  the  longer.  The  firft  fowing  fhould  be 
made  in  Auguft,  and  the  plants  will  come  up, 
ftand  the  winter,  and  flower  early  the  lummer 
following.  Ttie  next  fo\ying  fhould  be  made  in 

October  ^ 
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October  ;  the  plants  will  then  come  up  in  the 
fpring,  and  begin  to  blow  as  the  former  go  off. 
The  third  Bowing  fhould  be  made  in  April,  to 
fucceed  the  preceding;  and  a  fourth  fhould  be 
made  in  May  or  June,  to  come  in  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  They  fhould  be  i'own  in  long  rows *,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread  *,  and  this, 
together  with  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds, 
is  all  the  trouble  they  will  require.  After  they 
have  once  flowered,  and  the  feeds  have  ripened,^ 
if  they  have  been  permitted  to  fcatcer,  plenty  of 
plants  will  always  enfue  for  a  fuccefiion  •,  but 
as  fuch  plants  are  apt  to  come  up  in  im¬ 
proper  places,  regular  fowings  fhould  always 
be  made  at  the  different  intervals  above-men¬ 
tioned. 


Titles.  r.  Common  Umbellated  Candy-Tuft  is  titled, 
Iberis  herbacea ,  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis ,  infe- 
2.  /tv.  rioribus  ferratis ,  fuperioribus  integerrimis.  Cafpar 

Bauhine  calls  it,  Thlafpi  umbellatum  Creticum , 
iberidis  folio *,  and  Dodonaeus,  Draba ,  f  Arabis, 
f.  thlafpi  Candid.  It  grows  naturally  in  Hetruria, 
Spain,  and  Crete. 

jrvyu^a,.  2>  Bitter  Helvetian  Candy-Tuft  is,  Iberis  her¬ 


bacea,  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  fubdentatis,  ficnbus 
racemofis.  Guettard  calls  it,  Iberis  foliis  oaverfe 
lanceolatis ,  floribus  umbellatis  \  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Thlafpi  umbellatum  arvenfe ,  iberidis  folio  \  john 
Bauhine,  Thlafpi  umbellatum  arvenfe  amarum ; 
Rivinus,  Thlafpi dium  folio  iberidis ;  and  Taber- 
nremontanus,  Thlafpi  amarum.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Helvetia.  .  . 

3.  Sweet  -  feented  Candy-Turt  is,  Iberis  hen* 
bacea,  foliis  linearibus  fuperne  dilatatis  j  ei  rat  is. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Thlafpi  umbellatum  Cre¬ 
ticum,  fore  albo  odoro ,  minus  •,  and  Cluuus,  Thlafpi 

parvum  IT.  odcrato  fore. 

4.  Arabian  Candy  -  Tuft  is,  Iberis  herbacea , 
foliis  ovatis  glabris,  aveniis  integerrimis ,  fihcuhs 
baft  apieeque  bilobis.  Buxbaum  calls  it,  Thlafpi 
bundle ,  fpied  purpurea .  It  grows  naturally  m 
Arabia  and  Cappadocia. 

5.  Rock-Crefs  is,  Iberis  herbacea ,  foliis  ftnu- 
atis ,  cauls  nudo  Jimplici.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Burfa  pajloris  minors  foliis  ineijis  ;  Dodo  - 
nseus,  Burfa  pajloris  minor  ;  and  Gerard,  Naf- 
turtium  petrtfum.  It  grows  naturally  in  fandy, 
fterile  places  in  England  and  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 


e^TuL . 
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There  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  of 
eafy  culture,  called  Cymofe  Mountain 
Knot-Grafs. 

The  {talks  are  Qender,  jointed,  branching,  and 
r„...  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  of  a 
rdeferibed.  thickifh  fubftance,  and  four  of  them  are  ufually 
produced  at  a  joint.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  ends  and  fldes  of  the  branches  in  fmall  fpikes. 
There  is  no  corolla*,  the  permanent,  fine-leaved, 
coloured  calyx  is  all  the  fhow.  They  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Augufi: 
and  September. 

The  flowers  of  this,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  have  the  never  -  fading 
property  of  the  Gomphrena' s ,  or  Eternal  Flowers*, 
the  cups  being  permanent,  glofly,  and  retaining 


Property 
of  the 
flowers. 


cure. 


their  beauty1  for  many  months  after  they  are 
gathered. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  Cul 
in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  or  in  the 
autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  When  they 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble  except 
thinning  them  where  they  appear  too  clofe,  and 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  •,  and  the  fum- 
mer  following  they  will  flower  and  perfed  their  „ 
feeds. 

The  Cymofe  Mountain  Knot-Grafs  is,  Illece- 
brum  fpicis  cymofis  fecundis ,  caule  dijfufo ,  foliis  TltIesJ 
quaternis.  Boccone  calls  it,  Polygonum  capitula  Cyra-C 
inter  genicula  echinata-,  and  Dalechamp,  Polygoni  . 
Hifpanici  genus  Clufii.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain  and  the  South  of  France. 
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THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 
i .  Com  m o  n  B  alia  m . 

2.  Yellow  Balfam,  or  Noli  me  t  anger  e. 

3.  Chinefe  Ballam. 

4.  Broad- It  a ved  Balfam. 

5.  Oppolke-leaved  Baliam. 

6.  Long-fpurred  Balfam. 

7.  Three-flowered  Balfam. 

1.  Common  Balfam.  This  is  the  moil  noted 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  is  ufually  known  among 
Gardeners  by  the  name  of  Fetnalfe  Balfamine.  It 
is  reckoned  an  Annual  Of  the  firft  c|afs,  and, 
like  the  Coxcombs,  the  - Bicohrs ,  the  tricolors, 
&c.  has  occafloned  niuch  emulation  among  Gar¬ 
deners  to  fhew  it  in  its  greateft  perfe&ion.  In 
a  ftate  of  nature,  the  plant  riles  with  an  up¬ 
tight,  round,  thick,  firm,  fucculent,  branching 
ftalk,  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  are  long,  fpear-fliaped,  ferrated,  and  of  a 
pale-green  colour.  The  flowers  grow  fipgly  on 
weak,  fender  footftalks,  which  come  out  three 
or  four  together  from  the  joints ;  they  are  large, 
of  different  colours,  and  the  general  characters 
after  the  titles  fhew  their  ftfudure,  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripfcn  in 
September. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  the  Red, 
the  White,  the  Purple,  the  Variegated,  the 
Doubles  of  all  the  forts,  and  fome  Variegated 
with  different  colours.  Some  are  very  large  and 
double,  and  fweetly  variegated  with  flarlet  and 
white,  purple  and  white,  and  the  like.  Thefe 
larger  forts,  amoiig  Gardeners,  have  the  name 
of  Immortal  Eagle  Flower ;  and  if  care  is  taken 
in  prefervjng  the  feeds,  it  is  amazing  to  think 
how  little  the  plants  will  vary  by  them. 

The  Doubles  of  all  the  lbrts,  however,  are  the 
Gardener  s  chief  cate  ;  and  in  order  to  have  the 
heft  fhow,  the  feeds  fliould  be  collected  from 
plants  of  the  beft  properties.  Thefe  fhould  be 
marked  out  for  the  purpofe;  and  all  the  plain- 
coloured  flowers,  the  Angle,  and  thofc  with  bad 
colours,  fhould  be  picked  out ;  and  the  full 
Double  ones  only,  with  the  brighteft  colours, 
fhould  be  left  remaining  for  feeds.  Having  pro^ 
cured  feeds  from  fuch  flowers,  let  a  good  hot-bed 
be  provided  by  the  firft  week  in  March  ;  and 
let  the  feeds  be  lcattered  very  thinly  on  this  bed, 
and  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
The  foil  they  muff  be  fown  in  fhould  be  frefh, 
rich,  and  light and  after  the  above  work  the 
plants  will  loon  come  up.  The  greateft  difficulty 
will  then  be  to  give  them  a  dye  temperature  of 
air for  this  mull  be  obferved  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  otherwife  they  wi}l  turn  yellow,  and  wfll 
either  draw  up  weak,  or  their  tender,  fucculent 
ftems  will  rot  and  decay.  Let  them  have,  there¬ 
fore,  as  much  free  air  as  poffible,  and  let  them 
ftand  here  until  they  are  about  two  or  three 
inches  high  •,  for  if  they  are  removed  earlier, 
their  young  ftalks  are  of  fo  tender  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  recover  themfelves  for  fome  time,  and 
a  frnall  degree  of  over  -  watering  will  dpftroy 
them.  Bv  the  time  the  plants  are  of  that  fize, 
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let  another  hot-bed  be  provided,  with  a  good 
frame  to  keep  up  the  mould.  In  this  bed  fet 
your  plants  in  lines,  having  carefully  taken  them 
up  with  a  fcooping  trowel,  to  preferve  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each  root.  Watering  muft  be  frequently 
afforded  them,  but  in  frnall  quantities  at  a  time  5 
and  the  glaffes  muft  be  fhaded  in  hot  weather. 

Without  any  more  trouble,  they  will  blow  fair, 
and  make  a  delightful  appearance. 

Some  perfons  recommend  the  removing  them 
three  times :  But  this  is  unneceffary  trouble  and 
expence,  for  I  have  always  had  the  ftrongeft 
plants  by  obferving  the  above  method ;  nay,  I 
have  had  them  exceeding  ftrong  and  fine,  when 
never  removed  at  all,  but  only  thinned  in  the 
bed  to  make  robm  for  the  plants  to  fpread,  Af¬ 
ter  all,  the  ftrongeft  plants  I  have  ever  yet  had 
have  been  produced  from  fuch  feeds  as  fowed 
themfelves  in  a  common  border,  and  came  up 
without  any  art  or  affiftance  at  all.  I  have  had 
them  this  way  large  and  branching,  having  the 
main-ftalk  at  the  bottom  as  thick  as  a  moderate 
hedge-ftake,  and  exhibiting  their  delightful  bloom 
in  amazing  plenty  and  perfection.  This  teaches 
us,  that  if  we  low  the  feeds  in  a  light,  rich 
border  of  frefh  earth,  we  may  expeCt  good  plants 
(though  flowering  later J  without  any  more  trouble 
than  thinning  them  at  firft,  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds,  and  now-aqd-then  watering  them 
in  very  dry  weather.  If  any  plants  are  required 
for  pots,  to  adorn  court-yards,  or  the  like,  they 
fliould  be  planted  therein  from  the  firft  hot-bedl 
when  they  are  about  three  inches  high  ;  and  the 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  in  the  fecond  hot-bed, 
and  managed  as  before  direded.  Jn  July  the 
pots  may  be  removed  to  the  places  the  flowers 
are  defigned  for. 

2.  Yellow  Balfam,  or  Noli  me  tangere ,  is  a  Yellow 
border-flower  of  very  little  beauty.  It  is  pre-  Balfam 
lerved  chiefly  on  account  of  its  fpirting  property  •,  deferibed, 
for  the  pods,  on  being  touched,  burft  open,  and 

lpirt  out  the  feeds  with  great  elafticity,  to  the 
furprize  of  thole  who  handle  them.  Hence  it 
has  obtained  the  name  Touch-me-not.  It  arifes 
with  an  upright,  fucculent,  jointed  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  about  a  foot.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
ftnooth,  and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  on  long, 
flender  footftalks  ;  thefe  again  branch  out  into 
fmaller,  and  each  fuftains  a  Angle  flower.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper 
pods  poffeffed  of  the  above-mentioned  burfting 
or  fpirting  property. 

This  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated.  Sow  the  Cuffing 
feeds  in  any  border-,  though  if  it  be  a  ffiady  of 
border,  it  will  be  the  better.  The  autumn  is  a 
better  fealon  for  foxing  them  than  the  fpring, 
and  they  will  readily  come  up.  Afterwards,  they 
will  flatter  their  feeds  and  come  up  themfelves 
in  great  plenty,  and  will  require  no  further 
trouble  than  thinning  apd  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

3.  Chinefe  Balfam.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
thick,  firm,  fends  out  branches  alternately,  ap4 
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is  of  a  deep-red  or  purple  colour.  The  leaves 
iire  oval,  (lightly  ferrated,  leffile,  and  grow  op¬ 
pofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
come  out  flngly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
on  long,  (lender  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  have  very  thick,  arched  ne&ariums, 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

4-  Broad-leaved  Balfam.  The  ftalks  are  up¬ 
right,  firm,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
crenated,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  flngly  from  the  Aides 
of  the  branches  on  long,  (lender  footftalks  ;  are 
about  the  fize  of  the  Common  Female  Balfam, 
but  have  a  very  long,  awl-fhaped  fpur  ;  they 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

5.  Oppofite -leaved  Balfam.  The  ftalks  are 
(lender,  divide  into  a  few  branches,  and  grow 
only  to  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  and  placed  oppofite  to  each 
other.  The  flowers  grow  flngly  on  footftalks, 
which  come  out  many  together  from  the  joints  ; 
they  are  fmall,  but  fliaped  nearly  like  the  Com¬ 
mon  Balfam,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September. 

6.  Long-fpurred  Balfam.  The  ftalks  of  this 
fpecies  are  round,  fucculent,  divide  into  a  few 
branches,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  broad,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
fit  clofe,  without  any  footftalks.  .  The  flowers 
grow  flngly  on  footftalks,  which  come  out  many 
together  from  the  joints  ;  they  are  fhaped  like 
the  Common  Balfam,  but  are  remarkable  for 
their  long  fpurs,  and  appear  in  July.  The  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

7.  Three  flowered  Balfam.  This  fpecies  di¬ 
vides  into  a  few  (lender,  fucculent  branches,  and 
grows  to  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
row,  fpear-fhaped,  and  fawed  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  rife  three  together  on  one  common  foot- 
ftalk,  are  fmall  and  of  little  beauty,  appear  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  tender  plants,  being  na¬ 
tives  of  the  hotter  part  of  the  world.  They  are, 
neverthelefs,  to  be  raifed  by  the  fame  culture  as 
the  Female  Balfam;  and  by  the  due  obfervance 
of  that  method  they  may  be  made  to  flower  and 
perfect  their  feeds. 

1.  Common  Balfam  is  entitled,  Impatiens  pe- 
dunculis  unifloris  fubaggregatis,  foliis  lanceolatis , 
-fuperioribus  alternis ,  neblariis  flore  brevioribus.  In 
the  Hortus  Cliffort .  it  is  termed,  Impatiens  pe- 
dunrulis  confertis  unifloris.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Balfamina  femina  ;  and  Dodonasus,  Amply, 
Balfamina.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 
jfotb  2.  Yellow  Balfam  is,  Impatiens  pedunculis  mul- 

tfloris  folitariis >  foliis  ovatis ,  geniculis  caulinis  tu~ 
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mentibus.  In  the  Hortus  Clflbrt.  jt 
Impatiens  pedunculis  folitariis  mu! tfloris.  Cafpar 

Bauhine  calls  it,  Balfamina  lute  a ,  free  Noli-me- 
tangere.  t  It  grows  in  England,  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  alfo  in  Canada.  . 

3.  Chinefe  Ballam  is,  Impatiens  pedunculis  uni-  u  hyvUM'c- 
floris  folitariis ,  folds  oppofilis  ovatis ,  neblariis  ar- 

cuatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  China.  _  , , gji 

4.  Broad-leaved  Balfam  is,  Impatiens  pzdnn- 
culis  unifloris  folitariis,  foliis  ovatis ,  ferratnris  lan- 
ccolatis ,  nebtariis  flore  longioribus.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  India. 

5.  Oppofite  -  leaved  Balfam  is,  Impatiens  pe~  Omu&w0* 

dunculis  unifloris  aggregates,  foliis  oppofilis  lineari -  ZfiCcv'* 

bus.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  iandy  parts  of 

Ceylon. 

6„  Long-fpurred  Balfam  is,  Impatiens  pedum-  Ccbiuvutf-au 
culis  unifloris  aggregatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  nebla¬ 
riis  flore  longioribus.  Burman  calls  it,  Balfamina 
latifolia ,  floris  calcari  longiffimo.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Ceylon. 

7.  Three-flowered  Balfam  is,  Impatiens  pedun-  rJvofca^. 
culis  tr floris  folitariis ,  foliis  anguflo  -  lanceolatis .  .  , 

Burman  calls  it,  Balfamina  angubUfolia ,  fioribus 
ternis  communi  pedunculo  ortis  *,  and  Herman,  Bal¬ 
famina  erebla  f.  femina ,  perfect  anguflo  folio ,  Zey- 
lanica.  It  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in 
Ceylon. 

Impatiens  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenejia  Clafs  and 
Monogamia  \  and  the  charafters  are,  crtJer 

o  ’  '  *  1 Q 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  two  LJnnsean 

roundish,  pointed,  equal,  coloured,  deciduous  fyitem. 
leaves,  which  are  placed  againft  the  Tides  of  the  The  cha* 
petals.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla  is  ringent,  and  confifts  of  five 
unequal  petals.  Theie  are  roundifh  ;  the  upper 
one  is  ere<5t,  (lightly  cut  into  three  -parts,  and 
forms  the  upper  lip.  The  two  lower  petals  are 
broad,  obtufe,  irregular,  reflexed,  and  confti- 
tute  the  lower  lip.  The  intermediate  pair  are 
equal,  are  placed  oppofite,  and  join  at  their  bale. 

The  neeftarium  is  of  one  leaf,  fituated  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  flower,  and  in  fliape  like  a  hood  ;  it 
is  oblique  at  the  top,  rifling  on  the  outflde,  and 
ends  at  the  bafe  in  a  tail  or  fpur. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  very  fflort,  incurved 
filaments,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe  ;  and 
the  like  number  of  antherae,’  which  join  at  the 
top,  but  are  divided  at  their  bafe. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  pointed 
germen,  and  no  ftyle,  but  a  Ample  ftigma  that 
is  (horter  than  the  anthene. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  unilocular  capfule, 
opening  with  an  elaftic  force  in  five  twifted,  fpi- 
ral  valves. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  roundifh,  and  are 
fixed  to  the  columnar  receptacle. 
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TH  E  fpecies  of  this  genus  that  may  be 
ufed  as  Annuals,  are, 

i.  The  Indigo  Blue  Plant. 

2.  The  Cape  Indigo. 

3.  The  Trifoliate  Indigo. 

1.  The  Indigo  Blue  Plant.  By  this  is  meant 
the  fpecies  that  affords  the  Indigo  Blue.  Good 
Indigo  may  be  collected  from  the  other  fpe- 
defcribed.  cies,  but  perhaps  not  fo  fine  or  in  fuch  large 
quantities.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  and 
will  grow  to  about  a  yard  high.  The  ftalks  are 
upright,  ligneous,  round,  and  of  a  greyifh  co¬ 
lour.  The  leaves  are  finely  pinnated,  and  each 
of  them  is  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of 
oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  •,  they  are 
of  a  dark  -  green  colour,  and  are  placed  with¬ 
out  order  on  the  branches.  The  Bowers  are 
produced  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  in  fliort 
fpikes,  are  fmall,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  arched,  hoary  pods. 

Defcrip-  2,  The  Cape  Indigo.  The  ftalks  are  up- 
tion of  the  right,  firm,  and  garnifhed  by  ternate  leaves 
Cape  growing  without  order  on  long  footftalks.  The 

flowers  grow  in  elongated  fpikes  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  cernuous 
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Trifoliate  3 •  Trifoliate  Indigo.  The  leaves  of  this  fpe- 
Indigo.  cies  alfo  are  ternate,  and  the  folioles  are  of  a 
lanceolate  figure.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
fides  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  com- 
prefled,  pendulous  pods. 

Culture.  In  order  to  raife  thefe  plants,  let  a  good  hot¬ 
bed  be  got  in  readinefs  by  the  begnining  of 
March.  Then  cover  it  with  a  moderate  thick- 
nefs  of  fine,  rich  mould  ;  and  low  the  feeds 
thereon,  fifting  over  them  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  fame  fine  mould.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  give  them  as  much  air  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  now-and-then  fprinkle 
them  with  water.  By  the  time  the  heat  of  the 
firft  hot-bed  is  over,  let  a  lecond  be  in  readi¬ 
nefs  ;  and  herein  fet  your  plants.  Here  they 
may  ftand  to  Bower;  and  if  this  be  your  in¬ 
tention,  without  further  removing  them,  they 
muft  have  a  deep  frame,  and  the  plants  muft 
be  near  fix  inches  alunder.  As  they  arife  in 
height,  every  other  plant  fhould  be  taken  Out 
and  planted  in  pots,  obferving  always  to  pre- 
ferve  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots.  Then  let 
thefe  pots  on  another  hot-bed  provided  for  the 
purpofe,  filling  up  the  vacancies  with  common 
garden-mould.  In  eithe'r  cafe  give  the  plants 
plenty  of  air  by  rafting  the  glaftes.  Water  them 
every  evening  in  dry  weather;  and  in  rnoift, 
mild  weather  take  the  glaffes  oft'  entirely,  that 
the  plants  may  be  exhilarated  by  refreshing, 
gentle  rains.  By  the  beginning  of  July  they 
will  be  in  blow,  and  in  September  the  feeds  will 
be  ripe  for  a  fucceflion. 

Manage-  ^ie  above  manner  muft  thefe  plants  be 

mentof  raifed  to  fhew  them  in  perfection  in  this  country, 
the  fis it  In  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  the  firft  fpecies  is 
^Fait"  Pr0PaSate<I  in  vaft  quantities,  for  the  lake  of 
lt  d  Weft  the  preparation  called  Indigo  Blue.  Their  me¬ 
lodies.  thod  of  rafting  it  is  this :  Having  made  choice 
of  a  good,  rich,  light  foil,  in  an  open  expofure, 
they  firft  of  all  clean  it  from  all  manner  of  weeds 


or  plants ;  and  after  that  make  holes,  at  about 
a  foot  alunder,  in  right  lines.  Thefe  holes  are 
about  eight  inches  broad,  and  three  deep  ;  and 
herein  they  fow  the  feeds.  It  is  a  common  no¬ 
tion  among  many  perfons  in  England,  that  an 
odd  number  is  lucky.  The  Indians  are  alfo  pof- 
fefted  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  always  put  eleven 
or  thirteen  feeds  into  the  above  holes,  and  cover 
them  over  with  about  two  inches  depth  of  the 
earth  that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  holes.  In 
a  few  days  the  plants  will  come  up,  if  the  fea- 
fon  is  rnoift.  All  the  time  they  are  growing, 
they  are  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and 
when  they  begin  to  flower,  are  cut  for  ufe. 
This  the  Indians  are  punctual  in  obferving,  be- 
caufe,  if  omitted  but  a  little  time,  the  plants 
will  grow  ftringy  and  yellow,  and  the  Indigo 
will  be  of  a  bad  colour,  lefs  in  quantity,  and  of 
inferior  value.  From  the  time  of  the  plants 
firft  appearing  above  ground  to  this  firft  cutting, 
is  about  two  months.  Afterwards,  they  cut  them 
every  fix  weeks,  if  the  weather  is  rainy ;  but 
they  never  cut  them  in  a  dry  feafon,  as  it  would 
infallibly  deftroy  the  plants.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  they  will  continue  two  years  ;  when  they 
are  plucked  up,  and  a  frefh  plantation  is  made  as 
before. 

Immediately  upon  cutting  of  it,  they  carry  it 
to  the  vats.  Of  thefe  there  are  three,  placed 
one  above  another.  The  firft  or  largeft  is  called 
the  Steeper,  and  is  ufually  twenty  feet  long, 
fifteen  wide*  and  three  deep  ;  and  in  this  the 
plants  are  fteeped,  •  fermented,  and  macerated* 
The  fecond  vat  they  call  the  Battery;  and  in 
this  they  agitate  or  beat  the  water,  replete  with 
the  juices  of  the  plant,  until  the  particles  are 
properly  collected,  coagulated,  prepared,  or 
formed  for  dying.  The  third  vat  is  ulually 
termed  the  Settler  ;  becaufe  it  is  in  this  the  In¬ 
digo  fettles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  -forms  a 
mafs,  and  becomes  deeply- coloured. 

Having  put  as  many  plants  in  the  fteeper  as 
it  can  well  contain,  and  having  filled  it  witJi 
water,  they  lay  pieces  of  wood  over  the  plants, 
to  keep  them  down  ;  and  in  about  fix  of  eight 
hours,  if  the  plants  are  young,  the  fermentation 
will  come  on,  which  foon  grows  very  violent, 
and  the  water  becomes  thick  and  blue.  After 
this,  they  open  the  corks,  and  let  it  oft'  into 
the  lecond  vat,  called,  the  Battery.  In  this  the 
Negroes  violently  beat  the  water  with  amazin<* 
labour,  until  the  falts  and  particles  of  the  plants 
are  properly  incorporated.  Upon  leavino-  off1 
beating,  the  faeces  link  to  the  bottom,  and  form 
a  kind  of  mud.  The  water  foon  becomes  clear, 
and  is  then  drawn  off  by  means  of  cocks  placed 
at  different  heights  on  the  fide;  and  the  faeces, 
by  means  of  cocks  in  the  bottom,  are  let  into 
the  fet  tier..  Here  they  let  them  fettle  agfin  ;  then 
put  them  into  linen  bags  for  the  water  to  be 
thoroughly  drained  oft';  and  afterwards  fp-ead 
them  in  boxes,  and  dry  them  by  degrees  for 
ul'e.  ° 

It  fometimes  happens  that -the  caterpillars  take 
a  crop  of  Indigo,  and  will  come  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers  as  foon  to  deftroy  it.  The  method  then 
is  to  cut  the  plants,  Jet  their  age  be  what  it  will 
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and  entry  it  with  their  devourers  to  the  deeper. 
From  Tucli  plants  the  bell  Indigo  is  always  pre¬ 
pared  ;  and  I  am  pretty  certain,  that  the  good- 
nels  or  interior  value  of  indigo  is  owing  to  the 
age  or  time  of  cutting  the  plants.  The  younger 
the  plants  are,  the  finer  will  be  the  Indigo,  tho’ 
the  quantity  will  always  be  lefs. 


Tides.  i.  The  Indigo  Blue  Plant  is  titled,  Indigofer  a 
cf.  Csfo-  ^guminibus  arcuatis  incanis>  racemis  folio  breviori- 
^us.  c^e  Hortus  Cliff ort.  it  is  termed.  Indi¬ 
gofer  a  foliis  nudis.  Caipar  Bauhine  calls  it,  If  at  is 
Indicat  foliis  rofmarini ,  glafii  ajffmis  ;  John  Bau¬ 
hine,  Anil  five  nil  inodorum  color ;  and  Rheede, 
^  Atneri.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  Cape  Indigo  is.  In  digofer  a  leguminibus  cer- 
nuis>  racemis  elongatis ,  foliis  ternatis.  It  grows 

p  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Trifoliate  Indigo  is,  lndigofera  leguminibus 


fubfejfdibus  compreffis  pendulis ,  foliis  ternatis  lanceo¬ 
late.  It  grows  naturally  in  India.  .....  r,  , 

lndigofera  is  of  the  clals  and  order  Diadelpbia  *cr^cr 
Decandrta  ;  and  the  characters  are,  in  ,the 

1.  Calyx  is  a  plane,  patent,  monophyllous  Mncaraa 
perianthium,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top.  Syflem. 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous.  The  vexillum  1 
is  rounded,  emargmated,  patent,  and  reflexed. 

The  alae  are  oblong,  obtufe,  and.  of  the  fame 
figure  with  the  vexillum.  The  carina  is  obtuie, 
patent,  and  deflexed. 

3.  Stamina.  The  filaments  are  diadelphous 5 
one  filament  ftands  feparate,  the  others  form  a 
cylinder,  and  all  have  roundifh  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  cylindrical  ger- 
men,  a  fhort  afeendant  ftyle,  and  an  obtufe 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  long  taper  pod. 

6.  Semina,  The  feeds  are  reniforme. 


CHAP.  CLXXXIII. 


INULA,  ELECAMPANE, 


TH  E  fliort-lived  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Small  Flea-bane. 

2.  Stinking  Flea-bane. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  Flea-bane. 

4.  Indian  Inula. 

Small  1.  Small  Flea-bane.  The  ftalks  of  this  are 
Flea-bane  flender,  branching,  about  a  foot  long,  and  lie 
deferibed.  on  the  grouncp  The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  foft,  woolly,  waved,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches 
on  their  own  feparate  leafy  footftalks ;  they  are 
round  and  yellow,  but  are  deftitute  of  thofe 
great  ornaments  to  flowers  of  this  genus,  the 
rays  5  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are 
followed  by  downy  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Variety.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  of  more  up¬ 
right  growth,  and  larger  leaves  and  flowers. 
Defcrip-  2.  Stinking  Flea-bane.  The  ftalks  of  this  are 
non  of  round}  branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
Stinking  The  leayes  arc  fpear.ftaped,  narrow,  and 

entire.  The  flowers  come  out  in  roundifh 
bunches  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks;  they  are 
ornamented  with  rays,  though  thefe  are  very 
fhort;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
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feeds  ripen  in  September. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  Flea-bane.  The  ftalks  are 
upright,  firm,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  decurrent,  indented,  clammy 
to  the  touch,  and  of  an  agreeable  odour.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clofe  roundifh  bunches  from 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  the  rays  are  very  lhort,  and  they  are  ftrong- 
ly  feented  like  tan fy ;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

4.  Indian  Inula.  The  ftalks  of  this  divide 
into  a  few  branches  near  the  bottom,  and  grow 
to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are 
cordated  at  the  bafe,  fpear-fhaped,  acute,  fmooth 
on  their  upper  fide,  a  little  hairy  underneath,  and 
they  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  plants,  on 


long  (lender  footftalks,  which  are  fometimes  fur- 
nifhed  with  one  finall  leaf;  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and,  like  the  Small  Flea-bane,  almoft 
round,  but  larger  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  Annuals ;  the  third  is  a  (Sultura 
Biennial.  They  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  o{  the 
the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  the  places  f rftci^!rce 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  and  when  they  come 
up  they  muft  be  thinned  to  proper  diftances  ;  and 
this,  except  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds, 
is  all  the  trouble  they  will  require. 

The  fourth  fort  fucceeds  very  well  if  the  feeds  ^u]tareof 
are  fown  in  the  open  ground,  but  the  belt  way  th“  fourtll 
will  be  to  fow  them  in  the  fpring,  on  a  moderate  fpecies. 
hot-bed ;  In  May,  on  a  moift  day,  they  fhould 
be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  If  dry  weather  fhould  happen,  they  fhould 
be  watered  and  fhaded  at  firft,  and  they  will  then 
foon  ftrike  root,  will  flower  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  September. 

1.  Small  Flea-Bane  is  titled.  Inula  foliis  am-  T. 
plexicaulibus  undulatiss  caule  prottrato ,  floribus  L11/.*’ 
fubglobofis.  In  the  Flora  Suecia  it  is  termed, 

Erigeron  foliis  undulatis  amplexicaulibus ;  in  the 
Hortus  Clijfort.  Conyza  ramis  fecundum  flores  gra - 
datim  enafeentibus ,  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Caf- 

par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Conyza  major ,  fore  globofo ; 
alfo,  Conyza  minor  exotica.  Dodonaeus  names  it, 

Conyza  minima  ;  Vaillant,  Helenium  pah  fire  an- 
ntium ,  hyjfopi  foliis  crifpis  ;  Barrelier,  After  pa- 
lufiris  fruticofus  minimus ;  Plukenet,  Conyza  mi¬ 
nor  Hifpanica  ex  oris  Gaditanis  ;  and  Ray,  Conyza 
media  crifpa  lacuflris ,  flore  nullatems  radiato.  It 
grows  naturally  in  England,  and  in  moft  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Stinking  Flea- Bane  is,  Inula  foliis  lance?- 
lalis  linearibus  integerrimis ,  corymbis  ramojis ,  ra- 
diis  breviffimis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
termed,  Solidago  foliis  lanceolato  -  linearibus ,  &c. 

Boccone  calls  it,  Conyza  Melitenfs ,  retufts  foliis . 

It  grows  naturally  in  Mehta. 


2.  Sweet- 


annual  flowers. 


fttfrmj.  3.  Sweet-lccnted  Flea-Bane  is.  Inula  foliis  ob- 
longis  decut rentibus  denticulatis ,  floribus  congefis 
terminalibus  fubfejjihbus .  Herman  calls  it,  Conyxa 
Pyrenaica ,  foliis  primula  veris.  Boccone,  Conyxa 
praalta,  cauls  alato ,  cdorata.  It  grows  naturally 
on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains. 
c€l.  4.  Indian  Inula  is,  Inula  foliis  amplexicaulibus 


cor  da  to  -  la  he  eol  at  is,  pedunculis  fill  j omnibus ,  fori  bus 
fubglobofs .  X  aillant  calls  it,  Ilelenium  ramofum , 
caulibus  fparfs ,  caltbee  arvenfs  folio  %  Plukenet, 
Afler  cony-AiOides  lnd.  Orient,  ramofor ,  caulibus 
fparfs  •>  and  Burman,  Jacob<ea  per  foil  at  a,  folio 
longo  acuio  auriculato.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
Eaft  Indies. 


CHAP. 


CLXXXIV. 


1  P  0  M  0  E  A,  <g>jj  AM  0  C  L  IT. 


Intfoduc-  Hr'  H  E  fpecies  of  the  Ipomcea  are  beautiful 
tory  Re*  enough  in  themfelves  i  but  the  properties 

narks.  0f  moft  of  them  are  0f  fuch  a  nature>  as  t0  dip_ 

qualify  them  for  almoft  any  place  in  our  Work. 
The  far  greater  part  of  them  are  Annuals  with 
us ;  but  mod  of  them  are  of  fo  tender  a  nature, 
that  they  will  not  do  well  without  the  care 
and  management  of  the  ftove.  This  is  too  ex- 
penfive,  and  the  collection  of  plants  proper  for 
-it  fo  very  great,  as  to  render  it  not  worth  the 
while  to  admit  plants  of  fuch  fhort  duration  as 
Annuals.  There  are  Perennials  of  this  genus  j 
but  thefe,  like  the  Convolvuli ,  are  too  rambling 
and  greatly  lofe  their  charms  when  confined  with¬ 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  ftove.  The  greateft 
part  of  this  fpecies,  however,  mu  ft  be  referved 
for  the  ftove ;  for  they  will  not  do  in  the  open 
air,  and  are  too  rambling  for  hot-bed  frames ; 
and  the  Annuals  which  1  ihall  introduce  in  this 
place  Ihall  be  only, 

Species.  Ivy-leaved  Quamocht,  or  Scarlet  Convolvu¬ 
lus.  , 

2.  Nightfhade-leaved  Qudmoclit, 

3.  Virginian  bfuamoclit. 

Thefe  have  feveral  varieties,  and 
1.  Of  the  firft  fpecies  there  are,  the  Scarlet- 
flowering  Ivy-leaved  Quamoclit ,  and  the  Orange- 
coloured  Ivy -leaved  pfuamoclit.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  thefe,  except  in  the  colour  of  their 
'  flowers  ;  their  other  properties  are  exaCtly  the 
fame.  They  have  flender  twining  ftalks,  and  by 
the  help  of  fticks  or  bulhes  will  arife  to  about 
fix  feet  in  height.  1  he  leaves  are  of  a  cordated 
figure,  are  pbinted  at  the  extremity,  and  are  di¬ 
vided  into  angles  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
grow  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  on  flender 
footftalks ;  they  are  large,  and  funnel-fhaped  ; 
four  or  five  of  them  will  be  produced  on  a  foot- 
ftalk:  Their  colour  is  fcarlet  and  orange  in 
the  different  varieties  ;  and  in  favourable  feafons 
they  will  be  fucceeded  by  good  feeds. 

2.  Nightfhade-leaved  Quamoclit.  This  will 
rife  with  its  winding  ftalks  to  about  five  or  fix 
feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  and 
their  edges  are  entire  ;  they  are  acutely  pointed, 
and  a  little  refemble  thofe  of  the  Solatium- .  The 
flowers  are  produced  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  funnel-fhaped,  and  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  palifh-reri  colour.  In  favourable  feafons  this 
plant  will  perfeCt  its  feeds. 

3.  Virginian  Quamoclit.  The  ftalks  of  this  fpecies 
are  (lender,  twining,  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  an¬ 
gular  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  grow  one  or 
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two  together  on  footftalks,  which  come  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks  •  they  are  long,  and  of  a 
fiiiv  white  colour  ftnped  with  purple  j  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  beft  way  of  railing  thefe  plants  is  by  low¬ 
ing  the  feeds  in  final!  pots,  two  or  three  feeds  in 
a  pot,  and  then  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  moderate 
hot-bed.  ivbout  the  middle  of  March  is  a  proper 
time  for  this  bufinefs  :  anti  let  them  be  managed 
with  the  care  of  hot- bed  plants  until  about  "the 
middle  of  May.  All  the  while  be  fure  to  let  them 
have  air  and  water  in  plenty,  and  let  them  be 
bi ought  up  as  hardy  as  that  way  wdl  admit  of. 
Then  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  oft 
a  moift  day,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  with 
the  mould  to  the  roots,  into  the  borders  where 
they  are  defigned  to  flower. 

Small  fticks  muft  have  been  ftuck  for  them  to 
wind  about,  as  they  advance  in  height.,  in  the 
hot-bed.  Now  others  muft  be  added  to  them  of 
a  greater  length,  that,  by  fuch  afliftance,  they 
may  arife  and  fhew  their  flowers  to  the  greateft 
advantage  ;  and  by  this  method  their  feeds 
will  be  pretty  certain  of  being  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 

If  yon  have  no  conveniency  of  an  hot-bed 
low  the  feeds  the  latter  end  of  March  in  a  warm 
border,  and  they  will  readily  come  up,  and  the 
plants  will  flower ;  but  this  will  be  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  confequently  good  feeds  can  hardly 
be  expeCted;  } 

.  [  *  Ivy-leaved  Pfuamcclit,  or  Scarlet  Convolvulus j 
is  titled,  Ipomcea  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis,  baft  angu- 
latis,  pedunculis  mdiiforis.  Commeline  calls  ir, 
iiUamocht  Americana,  folio  Joeder re ,  fore  coccineo. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Domingo. 

2.  Nightfhade-leaved  Quamoclit.  This  is  ti¬ 
tled,  Ipomcea  foliis  ccrdatis  a  cut  s  integerrirnis ,  fo - 
ribus  folitariis.  Plumier  calls  it,  fuamoclit  folani 
folio,  fore  rofeo.  It  grows  naturally  in  America 

3.  Virginian  fuamoclit  is,  Ipomcea  foliis  ccrdatis 
fcrcbiculatis  baft  angulatis ,  pedunculis  fubunifloris 
fore  brevioribus .  Dillenius  calls  it.  Convolvulus 
fiedaius,  per iplcctc  rot undiem  folio.  It  grows  natu- 

h  in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

tpomcea,  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria 
Monogynia  \  and  the  characters  are, 

J.  Calyx  is  a  very  imall,  oblong,  permanent 
perianchium,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  feo-- 
ments.  • 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  a  Angle  infundibuli- 
forme  petal.  I  he  tube  is  very  long,  and  nearly 
cylindrical,  i  he  li nib  is  Spreading,  and  divi¬ 
ded  into  five  oblong  plane  iegments, 

A  a  a  3-  Stamina 
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3.  Stamina  are  ‘five  Tubulated  filaments,  al- 
mod  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  roundilh 
antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundilh  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and 
a  -headed  fligtna. 


5.  PericaRpium  is  a  roundilh  capfule  of  three 

CC  6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  nearly  oval,  and 
a  Angle  feed  is  ufually  contained  in  each  cell. 
This  genus  is  very  nearly  related  to  the  Lon- 

volvulus1. 


CHAP.  CLXXXV. 
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this  genus  are, 

1.  Small  Portugal  Woad. 

Common  Dyer’s  Woad. 

1.  Small  Portugal  Woad.  The  ftalk  is  up- 
ight,  branching,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
fhe  leaves  are  moderately  large,  and  ol  a  pale- 
•reen  colour  •,  the  radical  ones  are  crenated  ;  but 
hole  on  the  ftalks  are  narrow,  and  arrow-pointed, 
fhe  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides 
if  the  branches  on  downy  footftalks  *,  they  are 
mall  and  of  a  fulphur  colour,  appear  in  July 
>nd  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  111  the  autumn 

2.  Common  Dyer’s  Woad.  The  root  is  thick, 
Tvhite,  Angle,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground. 
Phe  ftalk  is  upright,  thick,  firm,  branching, 
ind  a  yard  high.  1  he  leaves  are  very  large,  long, 
3f  a  thick  confidence,  very  numerous,  and  of  a 
bluifh-°reen  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  and  fides  in  great  plenty  ;  they  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

The  fir  ft  lpecies  is  .an  Annual,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  they  autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  the  fpring  following  The 
fecond  is  a  Biennial,  and  is  the  Woad  which  is 
cultivated  in  fuch  amazing  plenty  in  many  parts 
of  thele  kingdoms  for  the  dyer’s  ufe. 

In  order  to  propagate  Woad  to  advantage,  the 
firft  thing  to  be  regarded  is  a  proper  foil ;  for 
wfthout  this  the  profit  will  not  be  adequate  to 
the  expence.  The  belt  foil  for  the  purpofe  is  a 
newly-broke-up  fertile  pafturc,  more  inclined  to 
a  licrht  or  fandy  nature  than  a  ftrong,  ftiff,  or 
moift  clay.  In  fuch  a  fituation  Woad  will  thrive 
amazingly  j  and  though  the  expences  of  fetting 
about  Woad  crops  are  at  firft  very  great,  yet 
•whoever  has  capital  enough  to  fupport  it,  and 
patience  enough  to  wait  the  event,  it  will  not 
only  fufficiently  pay  all  trouble  and  expence,  but 
bring  in  amazing  profits  to  the  owner.  # 

The  firft  ftep  towards  a  crop  of  Woad  is  to 
plough  the  land  very  deep  in  January,  laying  it 
down  very  flat,  and  not  ridging  it  up,  as  has  been 
recommended,  unlefs  it  be  moift  and  wet,  for 
then  fuch  land  is  improper  for  Woad ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  if  the  natural  foil  be  fuitable,  and  the  place 
moift  and  fpungy,  it  may  be  helped  by  plough¬ 
ing  it  up  in  ridges  ;  and  fuch  ridges  ought  not 
to°be  made  level  by  any  after-ploughing,  but 
the  feed  ftiould  be  Town  on  them  as  they  lie,  the 
more  effeftually  to  drain  off  the  redundant  moil- 
Uire,  and  keep  the  ground  in  good  condition  for 

One  ploughing  only  is  fufficient  for  Woad ; 
which  being  effected  in  January,  and  well  har¬ 
rowed,  the  feeds  fhould  be  Town  as  loon  after  as 


the  weather  will  permit.  This  fometimes  happen 
early  in  February,  and  fometune*  the  ground  will 
not  be  in  order  for  working  until  after  Lady-day. 
The  eafieft  and  leaft  expenfive  way  of  fowing  the 
feeds  is  by  broad- caff,  though  the  drill  method 
is  pradtifed  by  fome  •,  and  after  thele  are  fown, 
they  fhould  be  well  harrowed  in,  in  the  manner 
performed  for  oats  or  barley.  In  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  fowing,  if  the  weather  is  fuitable,  the 
plants  will  appear,  at  which  time  weeds  will 
prefent  themfelves  with  the  young  plants.  They 
may  be  permitted  to  grow  together  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  the  Woad  plants  fhould  be 
thinned,  hoeing  them  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  diftance  from  one  another ;  at  the  fame 
time  hoe  down  and  deftroy  all  the  weeds  that  are 
to  be  met  with  :  And  that  this  may  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  be  accomplifhed,  the  work  fhould  be 
performed  in  dry  weather. 

Another  hoeing  muft  again  be  performed  when 
there  is  occafion,  and  the  weeds  muft  be  dettroyed 
and  the  plants  thinned  to,  in  fome  rich  foils, 
fix  inches  diftance  j  though,  in  general,  three  or 
four  inches  is  a  proper  diftance  for  the  Woad 
plants  *,  and  if  this  be  well  done,  and  dry  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  continue  for  a  few  days  after,  the 
weeds  will  effectually  be  killed.  As  a  frefh  crop 
of  young  weeds  arife,  they  muft  be  carefully 
taken  off  by  the  induftrious  manager,  that  the 
ground  may  lie  clean  until  the  Woad  is  in  good 
order  for  cropping,  which  will  be  when  the  leaves 
are  full  grown  and  of  a  good  green,  before  they 
lofe  their  colour,  fhrink,  or  become  pale,  when 
both  quantity  and  quality  will  be  diminifhed. 
Three  or  four  crops  may  be  gathered  in  one  fea- 
fon  •,  but  the  two  firft  are  always  the  beft,  and 
the  remainder  is  always  kept  fe'parate,  as  being 
of  inferior  value. 

The  manner  of  gathering  them  is  by  pulling 
them  up  by  handfulls,  putting  them  into  a  fkip, 
and  then  carrying  them  to  a  fhady  and  fheltered 
place  to  dry.  Here  they  muft  be  frequently  turn¬ 
ed,  in  order  that  all  may  undergo  an  equal  degree 
of  heat.  After  that  they  are  removed  tcy  the  mill, 
where  they  are  reduced  to  a  kind  of  mortar  or 
pafte,  and  then  made  up  into  round  balls  weigh¬ 
ing  about  a  pound  each.  The  balls  are  next  laid 
upon  hurdles  in  a  covered  place,  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  air,  but  no  fun  or  rain  •,  and  in 
about  a  fortnight  they  will  be  hard  enough  to  be 
reduced  to  fmall  roundilh  lumps,  by  means  of 
wooden  moulds  prepared  for  the  purpole ;  which 
lumps  are  thinly  laid  upon  hurdles  to  dry,  and 
when  they  become  hard  are  fit  for  lale  ;  but  are 
not  ufed  before  they  are  fteeped  a  confiderable 
time  in  water,  in  order  to  break  and  leparate  the 
parts. 
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A  fufticient  number  of  proper  hands  are  al¬ 
ways  in  readinefs  to  carry  on  this  bufinefs-,  they 
live  in  huts  built  upon  the  ipot,  and  when  the 
term  for  woading  is  over,  they  are  removed  to 
the  land  next  defigned  tor  raifing  of  Woad. 

Wo  ad  was  formerly, a  more  profitable  article  than 
it  is  at  preient ;  a  great  quantity  is  imported  from 
Holland,  Ireland,  and  the  neighbouring  parts, 
where  both  land  and  labour  being  cheap,  afford 
an  opportunity  of  lowering  the  price. 

A  iufficient*  quantity  ot  plants  fhould  always 
be  preferved  for  feeds.  Thefe  ought  never  to  be 
touched,  in  order  to  produce  ftrong  plants  and 
crood  feeds.  One  crop  of  leaves,  indeed,  may  be 
o-athered  from  the  plants ;  but  it  is  cuftomary  to 
c^er  two  or  three  crops, which  muff  render  the  plants 
weaker,  and  the  feeds  lefs  plump  and  good.  The 
plants  flower  in  July,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in 
Auguft  or  September,  when  they  fhould  be  ga¬ 
thered.  In  doing  this,  the  ftalks  fnould  be  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  be  fpread  in  rows  four  or  five 
days  to  dry,  and  then  flacked  up  in  the  manner 
of  barley  or  other  grain,  in  order  to  be  threfhed 
out  in  the  fpring,  -Juft  before  it  is  wanted.  The 
Woad  plants  fet  afide  for  feed  are  liable  to  be  de- 
fcroyed  by  the  grub  and  fly,  bur  if  they  efcape 
will  afford  amazing  increale.  The  produce  of 
one  acre  is  from  about  1500  ^o  2000  lb.  or  rather 
more,  in  weight  •,  but  thefe  vary,  like  other  huf- 
bandry  products,  from  the  nature  of  the  feafon 
and  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil.  Cold  fprings  and  wet 
fummers  are  very  bad  for  Woad.  When  the  former 
happens,  it  will  be  lb  backward  as ‘to  be  hardly  able 
to  afford  two  gatherings  and  when  the  latter 
is  the  cafe,  the  weeds  rife  in  fuch  quantities,  and 
the  leaves  are  fo  covered  with  dirt,  that  the  ex¬ 
pence  is  greatly  enhanced,  and  the  value  of  the 
Woad  impaired.  And  as  weeding  is  fo  ftritfdy  to 
be  obferved  in  this  article,  it  is  almoft  effenriaily 
neceffary  to  raife  the  Woad  on  new-broke  up 
ground  ;  for  tho’  it  may  grow  on  tillage  ground, 
provided  it  be  by  dunging  brought  into  !a  good 


heart,  yet  if  it  has  bore  but  one  crop,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  weeds  will  be  fo  multiplied,  that  every 
dil'cerning  Woad-man  will  by  no  confideration  be 
tempted  to  raife  his  Woad  on  any  other  foil  than 
a  new-broke-dp  turf, 

The  ancient  Britons  are  faid  to  have  coloured 
themfelves  with  the  juice  of  this  plant-,  and  it  is 
from  them,  we  are  told,  that  its  ufes  in  dyeing 
were  firft  known. 

1.  The  Small  Portugal  Woad  is  titled,  Ifatis 
foliisradicalibus  crenath  ;  caulinis  fagittatis,  pedun - 
cults  fubtomentofts.  Herman  calls  it,  Ifatis  fyhef- 
tris  minor  Lufltariica  -,  and  Tourneforr,  Ifatis 
orientalis  maritima  canefcens.  It  grows  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  in  the  Eaft. 

2.  Common  Dyer’s  Woad  is,  Ifatis  f alii s  radi - 
calibus  crenatis ,  caulinis  fagittatis ,  fill  cults  oblon - 
gis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffcr t.  it  is  termed  Amply, 
Ifatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Ifatis  fyhejiris  /. 
angufti folia ;  alfo,  Ifatis fativa,  f  latifolia.  ruchfius, 
Ifatis  fyhejiris ;  and  Gerard,  Glajlmn  fathum . 
It  grows  naturally  in  England  and  moft  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

Ifatis  is  of  the  dais  and  order  ’Tetr adynamia 
Siliquofa  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  four 
plane,  deciduous,  coloured  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  Tour  oblong,  obtufe,  patent 
petals,  having  narrow  ungues,  and  placed  crols- 
wife. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  ereCt  patent  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  of  which  two  are  fome- 
what  ihorter  than  the  others,  having  oblong,  la¬ 
teral  antherre. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  compref- 
fed  germen  the  length  of  the  fhortelt  ftamina, 
having  no  ftyle,  but  an  obtufe,  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp jum  is  an  oblong,  fpear-fhaped, 
obtufe  pod,  formed  of  two  valves,  and  contain¬ 
ing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  and  oval. 
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The  plant 
defer:  bed. 


Culture. 


rpHERE  is  one  Annual  of  this  genus,  called 
Fumarioide  Jfopyrum ,  or  Fumatory-leaved 
Hellebore. 

The  leaves  are  fmall,  greyifh,  and  compofed 
of  many  parts,  like  thofe  of  Fumatory.  The 
ftalk  is  upright,  three  or  four  inches  high,  and 
naked,  except  near  the  top,  juft  under  the  flow¬ 
ers,  where  there  is  fituated  a  circle  of  narrow  leaves. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks-, 
they  are  fmall,  their  pecals  are  acute,  greenifh  on 
the  outfide,  but  yellow  within  -,  they  appear  in 
April  and  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  June. 

The  culture  of  this  fpecies  is  by  fowing  the 


feeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  they  will  then 
flower  the  fpring  following-,  whereas,  if  they  are 
kept  until  the  fpring  before  they  are  lowed,  they 
often  remain  a  fulf  year  before  they  make  their 
appearance.  After  they  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds.  When  they  have  once  flowered,  they 
will  foon  flied  their  feeds,  and  afford  plants 
enough  for  a  fucceffion  without  further  trouble. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Ifopyrum  Jlipulis  fubulatis ,  rnjc]es> 
petalis  a  cutis.  Amman  calls  it,  Helleborus  fuma - 
rice  foliis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  .  offbej. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Hairy, 


Shrubby, 


Peruvian, 


and 

Upright 

Smooth 

Juffitea. 


Culture. 
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IN  the  courfe  of  one  fummer  may  be  brought 
to  flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds, 

I.  Hairy  Juffi^ea. 

2.  Shrubby  Juffiaa. 

3.  Peruvian  Juffiaa. 

4.  Upright  Smooth  Juffiaa, 

1.  Hairy  Juffiaa.  The  (talk  is  ligneous, 
branching  from  the  Tides,  and  about  three  feet 
high.  T  he  leaves  are  oblong,  hairy,  and  grow 
alternately.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  on  very  fhort  footftalks  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  Ju¬ 
ly  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  October. 

2.  Shrubby  Juffiaa.  The  flalk  is  ereCt,  woody, 
branching,  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  hairy,  and  grow  alternately. 
The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  along  the  Tides 
of  the  branches  on  footftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  of 
a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  leeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Peruvian  Juffiaa.  The  ftalk  is  ereCt,  firm, 
and  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large, 
of  a  good  green,  and  (haped  like  thofe  of  the 
bay-tree.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches  on  leafy  footftalks ;  they  are 
large  and  very  beautiful,  appear  in  Auguft  and 
September,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

4.  Upright  Smooth  Juffiaa.  This  plant  is  known 
in  many  places  by  the  name  of  Catalonian  Jeffa- 
mine.  The  ftalk  is  ereCt,  thick,  round,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  and  very  fmooth.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  pointed,  fmooth,  and  grow  alternately. 
The  flowers  are  produced  along  the  fides  of  the 
branches  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe, 
having  no  footftalks ;  they  are  moderately  large, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  they  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  fpecies  fhould  be  Town  in 
February,  on  a  pretty  good  hot-bed,  where  the 
plants  muft  be  brought  forward,  with  all  the 
care  due  to  tender  feedlings,  until  they  are  three 
inches  high.  Then  they  muft  be  potted  feparate- 
ly,  and  plunged  into  a  fecor.d  hot-bed ;  from 
which  they  are  to  be  removed  into  a  third,  at  the 
fame  time  (hifting  the  plants  into  larger  pots,  and 
preferving  the  mould  at  the  roots.  In  June  a 
lhare  of  them  may  be  fet  abroad,  being  turned 
out,  with  all  the  mould  at  the  roots,  into  fome 


Warm,  well-ftieltered  place  ;  and  In  July  or  Auguft 
they  will  flower,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  plants  left  in  the  bed  fhould  have  the 
glaffes  wholly  taken  oft  in  fine  weather  •,  but  in 
heavy  rains,  or  a  continuance  of  moift  or  damp 
weather,  they  fhould  be  replaced,  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  enfure  good  feeds  for  a  fuccefiion. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Juffiaa  erebla  vil- 
lofa ,  fioribus  pent  ape  tails  decandris  fejfilibus.  Sloane  Titles, 
calls  it,  Lyfimachia  lutea  erebla  non  pappofa  major ,  ffuAyt<S’ 
foliis  hirfntis ,  fruit u  caryophylloide.  It  grows  na-  :ctW. 
rurally  in  America. 

2.  The  fecond  is,  Juffiaa  ere  ft  a  villofa ,  fioribus  te-  i/uiyw: 
trapetalis  ctiandris  pedunculatis.  Van  Royen  calls 

it,  Ludwigia  capfulis  oblongis  uncialibus.  Herman, 
Lyfimachia  Indie  a  non  pappoja ,  fiore  luteo  minimo , 
fihquis  carycphyllum  arcmaticum  amulantibus  \  and 
Rheede,  Larambu.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

3.  The  third  is,  Juffiaa  erebi'a ,  fioribus  pent  a- 
petalis,  pedunculis  foliofis.  Fewill  calls  it,  Ona~ 
gra  laurifolia ,  fiore  amplo  pentapetalo .  It  grows 
naturally  in  Peru. 

4.  The  fourth  is,  Juffiaa  erebla  glabra,  flori-  SxJ^lfL,. 
bus  tetrapetalis  obtandris  fejfilibus.  In  the  liortus 

Cliff ort.  it  is  termed,  Ludwigia  capfulis  oblongis. 

Plumier  calls  it,  Onagra  Perfica  foliis  ampliori- 
bus,  parvo  fiore  luteo  •,  Sloane,  Lyfimachia  lutea 
non  pappofa  erebla,  foliis  glabris ,  frubiu  caryophyl- 
loide ;  Seba,  Jafminum  Catalonicum ,  fiore  luteo  5 
and  Rumphius,  Herba  vitiliginum.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  America. 


JuJfiiaa  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Decandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  ciafs 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall  permanent  perianthium,  and  order 

placed  upon  the  germen,  and  cut  into  five  oval,  in.lfce 
acute  parts.  Linn^an 

2.  Corolla  is  compofed  of  five  roundifh,  pa-  xhe^ha 

tent,  feffile  petals.  rader,.'  * 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  very  fhort  filiforme  fila¬ 
ments,  with  roundifh  antheras. 

4*  Pistillum  cortfifts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  ftyle,  and  a 
capitated  plane  ftigma,  marked  with  five  ftripes. 

5*  Pericarpium  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  of  a 
thickifh  fubftance,  is  crowned  with  the  calyx 
and  opens  longitudinally.  J  * 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  difi 
poled  in  leries. 
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OF  th’s  genus  there  is  a  tender  Annual,  called, 
Hexangular  JuJHcia. 

defcrKed'  The  ftalk  has  fix  angles  ;  it  is  upright,  fmooth, 

6  U1  e  '  divides  into  many  (lender,  hexangular  branches, 
and  grows  to  be  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  fmooth,  entire,  and  grow  oppofite  by 
pairs  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  \  they  are 
of  a  fine  vermilion  colour,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
Variety.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecits  with  yellow 
flowers . 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds 
in  a  good  hotbed  in  March.  When  the  plants 
are  about  three  inches  high,  they  Ihould.  be 
planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich, 
garden-mould,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tanner’s  bark,  if  there  is  that  conveniency ; 
if  not,  they  may  be  fet  on  a  common  hot-bed, 
filling  up  the  interftices  with  any  mould  that  can 
more  readily  be  procured.  T  hey  muft  be  wa¬ 
tered  and  kept  fhaded  at  firft,  and  afterwards 
have  more  air  ;  but  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
in  the  hot-bed,  raiflng  the  glafles  as  they  advance 
in  height,  allowing  them  frequent;  watering,  and 
'  plenty^  of  free  air,  efpecially  if  the  weather  is 
hot.  If  they  are  fet  on  a  common  hot-bed,  the 
heat  ihould  be  renewed  by  new-lining  the  bed, 
when  you  find  it  abates,  or  a  third  bed  Ihould  be 
prepared  for  their  reception  \  for  they  muft  be 
kept  forcing,  in  order  to  flower  early,  and  per- 
fe£t  their  leeds  •,  and  if  they  meet  with  no  check, 


they  will  flower  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  fpecies  is  tided,  JuJlicia  foliis  ovatis  in -  Titles. 
tegerrimis ,  brafteis  cuneiformibus ,  ramis  fexangula- 
ribus.  Amman  calls  it,  Jutticia  annua ,  hexangu- 
lari  caule ,  foliis  circa  a  conjugatis ,  fore  miniato  •, 
and  Flukenet,  Euphrafia ,  aljines  majori  folio,  fore 
galeato  pallide  luteo ,  JamaicenJis.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz. 

Clafs  and 

Jufiicia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diandria  Mo-  order  in 
nogynia  •,  and  the  characters  are,  tVje  Li,1‘ 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall  perianthium,  divided  into  SyftenJ» 

„  £  Ihecba- 

five  narrow,  acute,  erect  parts.  rafters* 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube 
is  gibbous.  The  limb  is  bilabiated.  The  upper 
lip  is  oblong,  and  indented  at  the  top.  The 
lower  lip  is  the  fame  length  as  the  upper,  trifid, 
and  reflexed. 

3.  Stamina  are  two  awl-fhaped  filaments  hid 
under  the  upper  lip,  having  erect  antherse,  which 
are  bifid  at  the  bafe. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  turbinated  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  and  fituation  of  the 
ftamina,  and  a  Ample. ftigma.- 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  obtufe,  bilo- 
cufar  capfule,  formed  of  two  valves,  and  which 
open  with  an  elaftic  force  for  the  difeharge  of  the 
feeds  when  ripe. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  roundifh. 
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Species. 


Defcrip- 
lion  ot 
Oriental 
Xr.au  tia. 


Varieties 


rip  H  I  S  genus  affords  two  fhort-lived  fpecies, 
j[  called, 

1.  Oriental  Knautia. 

2.  Undivided-leaved  Knautia. 

j.  Oriental  Knautia.  The  leaves  are  pinnatifld, 
Ions,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  and  ftand  in  cluf- 
ters^on  the  crown  of  the  root.  The  ftalks  are 
round,  {lender,  hairy,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
and  adorned  with  fmaller,  pale  coloured,  hairy, 
pinnatifld  leaves,  growing  oppofite  to  each  other 
at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  largifh 
comprefied  heads  from  the  ends  and  Aides  of  the 
branches  they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  blue,  and 
another  with  purple  flowers. 
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2.  Undivided-leaved  Knautia.  The  ftalk  is  Undm- 
upright,  firm,  thick,  hairy,  and  two  or  three  ded.. 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  long,  leaved^ 
hairy,  and  the  lower  ones  form  a  confiderable  KtJ.au.“a, 
large  bunch  at  the  crown  of  the  root ;  thele  are  de  cn  e  ’ 
ferrated  on  the  edges,  but  on  the  ftalks  are  entire. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  comprefied 
heads  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
of  a  delightful  red  colour,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  firft  fort  is  raifed  by  flowing  the  feeds  on  Cu  ture* 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  this  will  foon  bring 
the  feeds  up  •,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  they 
will  be  fit  to  plant  out.  When  this  is  done,  a  moift 
day  fhould  be  chofe  for  the  purpofe,  and  a  ball  of 
earth  be  preferved  to  each  root :  They  will  readily 
take  to  the  ground,  and  flower  ftrong  by  the 
end  of  July. 

B  b  b  They 
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They  may  be  al fb  Town  in  beds  of  common 
mould  in  the  lpring,  blit  fuch  plants  will  flower 
late  in  the  fummer;  and  if  a  y/et  feafon  fhould 
happen  in  the  autumn,  the  feeds  rarely  ripen. 

In  the  autumn  alfo  the  feeds  may  be  lbwn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  and  thefe  plants  will  ftand 
the  winter,  flower  early,  and  be  certain  of  affording 
good  feeds  in  plenty  the  fummer  following*,  which, 
it  permitted  to fcatter,  will  grow,  and  afford  plants 
for  a  fucceflion  without  further  trouble. 

The  iecond  Port  is  a  Biennial,  and  may  be 
raffed  by  flowing  the  feeds  in  April  or  May,  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  When  they 
come  up,  they  muff  be  thinned  where  they  are 
too  dole,  kept  clean  from  weeds  all  fummer, 
and  by  the  autumn  they  will  be  good  plants, 
and  fhoot  up  ftrong  for  flowering  the  fummer 
Tules  following. 

'  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled  Pimply,  Knautia. 

UU/&*,kc:Boer haave  calls  it,  Lychni-fcabiofa ,  f  ore  rubro , 
•  (w .  annua  ;  and  Vaillant,  Scabiofa  orient alis ,  caryo- 
phylli  fore.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft. 
9'rvlurK~.  2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Knautia  foliis 
x  l^vcec,  fuPerionbus  lanceolatis  indivifis  corollis  calyce  squa¬ 
ll  bus.  Tilli  calls  it,  Scabiofa  orient  alis,  foliis  fu- 
perioribus  intcgris,  fore  parvo,  pur  pur  eo  calyce  longo 
gracili ;  and  Tournefort,  Scabiofa  orient  alis  vil¬ 


li 


Ufa,  fore  fuaverubente ,  frullu  pulchro  cblongo. 
grows  naturally  in  the  Fall. 

Knautia  is  of  the  clals  and  order  Tctrandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Cjaf-g 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  perianthium  is  ob-  and  order 
long,  cylindrical,  ereCt,  contains  the  flowers  di-  in  the 
gelted  in  a  Ample  orbicular  feries,  and  is  com-  Bin  naan 
poled  of  numerous  awl-fhaped  fegments,  anfwering  T'^e*rnha. 
to  the  number  of  florets  it  contains.  The  proper  ra&ers. 
perianthium  is  fmall,  and  crowns  the  germen. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  equal  ; 
the  florets  unequal  *,  each  has  one  petal,  the  tube 
of  which  is  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  the 
limb  is  divided  into  four  unequal  fegments,  the 
exterior  one  being  of  an  oval  figure,  and  the 
largeft. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  inferted  in  the 
receptacle,  and  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  flower, 
having  oblong  incumbent  anther®. 


PlSTILLUM 


confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 


below  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  ftamina,  and  a  thickifn  bifid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpjum.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  fquare,  and 
hairy  at  the  top. 

The  receptacle  is  plane,  naked,  and  very 
fmall. 
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LAG  0  EC  I  A,  WILD  or  BASTARD  CUMIN. 


There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called.  Wild  or  Baftard  Cumin. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  round,  hollow,  weak,  branching, 
deferibed.  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated 
and  the  folioles  are  oblong,  broad,  ferrated,  and 
of  a  dufky-green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  roundifh  heads  ; 
they  are  ,of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  inclining 
to  a  white  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

Tries  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  almoft  any  foil  or 
fituation.  When  they  come  up  they  will  require 
no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds ;  and  after  they  have  flowered,  and  the 
feeds  fcattered,  plants  enough  for  a  fucceflion 
will  arife  without  further  trouble. 

Titles.  This  being  the  only  fpecies  belonging  to  the 
n  .  genus,  it  is  named  Amply,  Lagoecia.  Camme- 
y4(07uAu>z  rarjus  caus  jtj  Cuminum  fylvefre ;  and  Cafpar 
loeA. 


Bauhine,  Cuminum  fylvefre ,  capitulis  globofis.  •  It 
grows  naturally  in  Crete,  Lyfia,  and  Galatia. 

Lagoecia  is  of  the  clais  and  order  Pentandria  ciafs 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  involucrum  is  com-  in.the 

poled  of  eight  pennated,  indented,  ciliated,  re-  ^5"n2ean 

flexed  leaves.  *yhfte“- 

,  .  I  he  cha- 

i  he  proper  involucrum  confifts  of  four  narrow  tacters. 
pennated  leaves. 

The  perianthium  is  formed  of  five  narrow, 
multifid  leaves,  and  is  fituated  over  the  germen. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  fhort  bicorned  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  capillary  filaments  the 
length  of  the  coiolla,  having  roundifh  anther®. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
below  the  perianthium,  a  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  and  a  Ample  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpjum.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fin gle,  oval,  oblonn- 
and  crowned  by  the  perianthiumi 
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L  A  G  U  R  U  S. 


Species. 


<$val- 

fpiked,’ 


and 

Cylindri¬ 

cal 

Lagurus 

defcribed 


Variety. 


Culture. 


Titles; 


THIS  genus  confifts  of  two  fpecies,  viz. 
i .  Oval-fpiked  Lagurus. 


2.  Cylindrical  Lagurus. 

1.  Oval-fpiked  Lagurus.  The  root  confifts  of 
a  multitude  of  fine  white  fibres.  The  leaves  are 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  narrow,  pointed,  of  a 
pale-green  colour,  foft,  and  hairy.  The  flalk 
is  round,  jointed,  hollow,  two  feet  high,  and 
pofTeffed  of  leaves  growing  fingly  at  the  joints, 
and  furrounding  it  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the  Chalks  in  thick, 
fhort,  roundifh,  oval  fpikes  ;  they  are  whitifh, 
and  have  very  long  ariffce  ,  they  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and 
September. 

2.  Cylindrical  Lagurus.  The  radical  leaves 
are  moderately  long,  grafty,  foft,  and  downy. 
The  flalks  are  round,  hollow,  jointed,  and  two 

*  or  three  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  tops  of  the  flalks  in  long,  cylindrical, 
downy  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  have 
no  arifts,  and  fhew  themfelves  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  former. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
downy  fpikes  of  flowers. 

Whoever  is  inclined  to  propagate  thefe  grafles, 
may  effeft  it  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring, 
in  beds  of  light  fandy  earth.  If  the  place  be 
warm  and  well-fheltered,  they  may  be  fown  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  they 
will  flower  earlier  the  fummer  following.  After 
they  come  up  they  will  require  no  trouble,  ex¬ 
cept  thinning  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds. 

i.  The  firfl  fpecies  is  titled,  Lagurus  fpicd 
cvatd  ariftatd .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gramen 


alopecuroides ,  fpicd  r  et  anchor  e  \  and  Scheuchzer,  OvafuA. 
Gramen  fpicatum  tomentofum  longiffmis  arijlis  do - 

natum  i.  It  grows  naturally  ill  Italy,  Gaul,  Si¬ 
cily,  and  Lufitania.  0  <■>. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Lagurus  fpicd  C^dn>0't-c 
cylindricd  muticd.  John  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gramen  ^cu*/. 
alopecur os , fpicd  longd  tcmentofd  candicante  ;  Calpar 
Bauhine,  Gramen  tomentofam  fpicatum ;  Dale- 
champ,  Gramen  tomentofam  alopccaros-^nd  Scheuch¬ 
zer,  Gramen  tomentofum  Creticum  fpicatum  fpicd 
purpurea.  It  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  the 
fouth  of  France. 

Lagurus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  T 'riandria 
Ligynia  \  and  the  characters  are,  the  Lin- 

1.  Calyx  is  a  glume  compofed  of  twm  valves,  naran 
and  containing  one  flower.  The  valves  are  long,  Syftem. 
narrow,  thin,  fpreading,  and  each  terminates  in  ^eercsha 
a  bridle  elegantly  pinnated  with  fine  hairs. 

2.  CO  rolla  is  a  glume  of  two  valves,  which 
are  of  a  thicker  fubftance  than  the  calyx.  The 
exterior  valve  is  the  longefl,  and  terminated  by 
two  fmall  ftraight  ariftae,  having  alio  on  the 
middle  of  the  back  a  third  arifla,  which  is  twifled 
and  re  Hexed.  The  interior  valve  is  fmall,  and 
acuminated. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  capillary  filaments,  with 

oblong  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  turbinated  rrer- 

•  O 

men,  and  two  hairy  briftly  ftyles,  with  fimple 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  co¬ 
rolla  grows  to  the  feed. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  oblong,  co¬ 
vered,  and  ariftated. 
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L  AM  I  U  M,  DEAD  NETTLE,  or  ARCH¬ 
ANGEL. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

.  1.  Red  Archangel,  or  Dead  Nettle. 

2.  Great  Henbit. 

Red  Arch-  j.  Red  Archangel,  or  Dead  Nettle.  This 

an£el»  fpecies  is  a  weed  in  a  garden,  and  is  mentioned 
chiefly  to  inform  ’  the  Gardener  what  it  is,  to 
give  him  the  .botanic  titles,  and  afiure  him  that 
the  leaves  and  flowers  have  great  virtues,  and  are 
ufed  varioufly  for  many  dilorders.  The  flalks 
are  fquare,  hollow,  branching,  and  fix  or  eight 
inches  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  ob- 
tufe,  rough,  of  a  bad  green  colour,  grow  oppo- 


fite  by  pairs,  and  the  lower  ones  have  long 
footftalks,  but  thofe  near  the  top  of  the  plant 
fit  clofe.  The  f!owrers  are  produced  in  whorls 
round  the  upper  parts  of  the  flalks,  at  the  joints  •, 
they  are  of  a  pale-purple  colour,  appear  in 
March,  and  continue  in  fucceffion  on  different 
plants  the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 

2.  Great  Henbit.  The  flalks  are  weak,  fquare,  and 
hollow,  jointed,  partly  procumbent,  and  about  a  jLnT't 
foot  long.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  roundifh, '  defer  ibed 
rough,  grow  oppofite,  and  embrace  the  flalk  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls 

from 
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Culture. 


Titles. 

Qu/imt/dU U. 


firom  the  wings  of  the  leaves  at  the  joints  ;  they 
are  of  a  blueifh-purple  colour,  and  (hew  them- 
felves  on  different  plants  at  almoft  all  times  of 
the  year. 

1  hefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  any  foil  or  fitua- 
tion.  When  they  have  once  flowered,  the  feeds 
fcattering  will  come  up  at  different  times,  and 
afford  plants,  which  will  caule  a  fuccefilon  of 
bloom  from  March  to  the  end  of  fummer.  The 
firfl  fort  is  extirpated  all  gardens,  but  the  fecond 
is  prelerved  as  an  Annual  in  collections  of 
plants. 

i.  Red  Archangel,  or  Dead  Nettle,  is  titled, 
Lamium  foliis  cordatis  obtufis  petiolatis ,  Cafpar 


Bauhine  calls  it,  Lamium  purpureum  fcstidum , 
folio  fubrotundo  *,  Dodonseus,  Urtica  iners  altera  , 

Gerard,  Lamium  rubrum  ;  and  Parkinfon,  Lamium 
vulgare ,  folio  fubrotundo ,  flore  rubro.  It  grovvs 
naturally  in  fields,  gardens,  and  way-fides  in 
England,  and  mod  parts  of  Europe.  ,  /> 

2.  Great  Henbit  is,  Lamium  foliis  jloralibus 
fefjilibus  amplexicaulibus  obtufis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Lamium ,  folio  caulem  ambients ,  minus 
&  majus ;  Lobel,  Morfus  gallina  folio  he  deride 
alterum  ;  Gerard,  Alfine  hederula  altera  ;  and  Par¬ 
kinfon,  Aljine  hederula  folio  major.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  cultivated  fields  in  England,  and  molt 
parts  of  Europe.  - 


Vs 
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CXCIII. 


L  A  NT  A  N  A,  AMERICAN  FIB  URNUM. 


T 


HERE  is  one  Annual  of  this  genus,  called, 
Annual  Lantana. 

The  ftalk  is  upright,  firm,  divides  into  a  few 
Thls  ereCt  branches,  and  grows  to  about  two  or  three 
deferibed.  feet  high*  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  pointed, 
ferrated,  a  little  woolly  underneath,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  thick  oblong  fpikes,  ufually  rifing 
by  pairs  from  the  joints  ;  they  are  large,  and  of 
a  purple  colour;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  purple-coloured,  ef- 
culent  berries,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  each  mufl  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot, 
and  then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed. 
They  mufl  be  fhaded  and  watered  at  firfl ;  and 
when  they  are  in  a  good  growing  ftate,  and  the 
weather  is  warm,  they  mufl  have  more  air  in 
proportion.  As  the  plants  advance  in  height, 
the  glaffes  mufl  be  railed,  for  the  plants  mufl 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  bed ;  and  watering  as 
often  as  there  fhall  be  occafion,  mufl  be  afforded 
them.  With  this  management  they  will  flower 
by  the  end  of  July,  or  early  in  Auguft,  and  the 
berries  will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn,  foon  after 
which  the  plants  die. 


Culture, 


This  fpecies  is  titled,  Lantana  foliis  oppofiis ,  Titles. 
caule  inermi ,  fpicis  oblongis.  Sloane  calls  it,  Pe-  Jb^-ruUt . 
riclymenum  redium  humilius ,  falvia  folio  rugofore , 
flore  purpureo,  frutlu  oblongo  efculento  purpurea.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

Lantana  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  Clafs  and 
Angiofpermia  ;  and  t  he  characters  are,  _  fn^the 

1.  Calyx  is  a  very  fhort,  monophyllous,  tu- 

bular  perianthium,  flightly  indented  in  four  parts  The  cha- 
at  the  top.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  unequal  petal.  The  tube 
is  cylindrical,  flender,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
and  fomewhat  oblique.  The  limb  is  plane,  and 
unequally  divided  into  four  obtufe  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  very  flender  filaments 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  of  which 
two  are  fomewhat  longer  than  the  others,  having 
roundifh  antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifls  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina,  and  a 
refrafled,  uncinated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  drupe,  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

6.  Semen  is  a  roundifh  pyramidical  nut,  con¬ 
taining  two  cells. 
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L  A  P  S  A  N  A,  NIPPLE-WORT. 


Species. 


Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the 
Common 
Nipple¬ 
wort, 


THERE  are  four  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
are  of  no  eftimation  with  the  Florift.  The 
love  of  variety,  however,  will  do  great  things 
with  many  ;  and  the  Botanift  in  thefe  as  well 
as  the  moll:  gaudy  flowers,  may  find  fatisfadlion 
in  his  obfervations.  Such,  therefore,  as  are 
difpofed  to  take  in  every  thing,  may  for  this 
purpofe  have, 

i.  The  Common  Nipple-wort. 

2.  The  Waned  Cichory. 

3.  Stellated  Nipple-wort. 

4.  Rhagadiolus ,  or  Lyrated  Lapfana. 

1.  The  Common  Nipple-wort  is  a  weed  grow¬ 
ing  common  bv  highways  and  in  hedges  in  moft 
parts  of  England,  and  is  never  admitted  into 
gardens.  The  leaves  are  deeply  cut  on  their  fides, 
and  are  rough,  and  hairy.  The  (talks  are  (lender, 
and  branching.  From  thefe  iflue  the  (mailer 
ftalks  that  produce  the  flowers,  and  thefe  branch 
out  in  numerous  others,  each  of  which  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  Angle  flower.  This  is  fmall  and  yel¬ 
low  ;  and  one  or  other  of  the  plants  may  be 
found  in  blow  from  May  to  September,  by 
the  Ades  of  paths,  and  in  hedges;  but  they 
are  always  extirpated  from  gardens  whenever  they 
W-ricd  ma^e  their  appearance. 

Cichory,  2.  Warted  Cichory.  This  plant  not  being  a 
native  of  our  own  country,  has  a  greater  right 
to  Hgure  in  our  catalogue  of  garden-plants, 
though  it  is  little  efteemed  as  a  flower.  The 
radical  leaves  are  lyre-(haped,  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  and  acutely  cut,  like  thofe  of  Endive. 
The  ftalk  is  upright,  ftriated,  forked,  and 
garniflied  with  leaves  of  a  fagittated  figure  ;  their 
edges  are  indented,  and  they  embrace  the  (talk 
with  their  bale  The  ftalk  near  the  top  divides 
into  feveral  fmaller  branches  or  peduncles,  each  of 
which  fupports  a  (ingle  flower.  They  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour;  they  will  be  in  blow 
and  continue  flowering  mod  part  of  the  fummer. 

3.  Stellated  Nipple-wort.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fliaped,  and  the  edges  undivided.  The  ftalk  will 
rife  to  a  toot  and  a  half  in  height ;  it  is  round, 
(lender,  branching,  a  little  hairy,  and  garnifhed 
with  a  few  fmall,  lanceolated,  entire  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  fmall,  numerous,  and  will  be 
and  *n  ^0W  ^ur*n§  m°ft  the  fummer  months. 
Lyrated  4-  Rhagadiolus ,  or  Lyrated  Lapfana.  The 
Lapfana.  leaves  are  harp-(haped,  and  much  refemble  thofe 
of  the  Common  Nipple- wort.  The  ftalk  is 

branching,  and  garnifhed  with  a  few  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  fmall  and  numerous,  and  (hew 
themfelves  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer. 
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The  culture  of  thefe  plants  is  fo  eafy,  that  the 
greateft:  trouble  will  be,  after  having  obtained  a 
few  plants,  to  keep  them  from  over-running  the 
garden;  for  they  will  (hed  their  feeds,  which 
will  come  up  like  weeds.  Firft  of  all,  therefore, 
fow  a  few  feeds  of  each  fort  in  the  autumn  or 
(pring,  and  after  they  have  flowered,  and  frefh 
plants  arife  from  their  fcattered  feeds,  reduce 
them  to  any  defired  number. 

1.  Common  Nipple- wort  is  titled,  Lapfana 
calycihus  fruElus  angulatis ,  pedunculis  tenuibus  ra- 
mo/iffimis.  Dodonasus  calls  it,  Lampfana  ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Soncho  affinis  Lapfana  domejtica.  It  grows 
common  in  mod  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Warted  Cichory  is,  Lapfana  calycihus  frudlus 
torulofis  aeprejfs  obtufis  feffiilibus.  Van  Royen  calls 
it,  Lapfana  calycihus  fruElus  fubrotundis  angulatis , 
pedunculis  incrajfatis ,  fioribus  ere  Elis  ;  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine,  Chondrilla  ver  rue  aria,  foliis  cichorei  viridi- 
bus  ,  Cluiius,  Cichorium  verrucatum,  zacintha.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  feveral  parts  of  the 
Eaft. 

3.  Stellated  Nipple-wort  is,  Lapfana  calycihus 
fruElus  undique  patentibus ,  r adits  fibula t is,  foliis 
caulmis  lanceolatis  indivifis .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Hieracium  filiqud  falcatd-,  and  John  Bauhine, 
Hieracium  fiellatum.  It  grows  naturally  at  Mont¬ 
pelier  and  Bononia. 

4.  Lyrated  Lapfana  is,  Lapfana  calycihus  fruElus 
undique  patentibus  ;  radiis  fubulatis ,  foliis  lyratis. 
Ray  calls  it,  Hieracium  falcatum  alterum ;  Tour- 
nefort,  Rhagadiolus  Lapfana  foliis ;  John  Bau¬ 
hine,  Rhagadiolus  edulis  hieraciis  affinis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Eaft. 

Lapfana  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia 
Rolygamia  /Equalis ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  _  Calyx  is  calculated,  oval,  and  angular, 
and  is  compofed  of  feveral  narrow,  canaliculated, 
hollow,  acute  feales,  placed  over  each  other. 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  im¬ 
bricated  and  uniform ;  each  floret  confifts  of  a 
Angle,  ligulated,  truncated  petal,  indented  in  Ave 
parts  at  the  top. 

3.  Stamina  are  Ave  very  (hort  capillary  Ala- 
ments,  with  cylindrical,  tubulous  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  conGfts  of  an  oblongifh  ger- 
men,  a  Aliforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina, 
and  a  bi£d,  reflexed  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6  Semina.  The  feeds  are  folitary,  oblong 

cylindrical,  and  trigonal.  The  rays  are  naked 
and  plane. 
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CHAP.  CXCV. 


L  ATHTRUS,  CHICKLING  VETCH. 


THE  principal  Annual  fpecies  of  this  genus 
is, 

1.  The  Sweet-lcented  Pea. 

There  are  of  this  fpecies  three  remarkable  va¬ 
rieties  ;  viz. 

The  Purple  Sweet  Pea. 

The  Painted  lady  Sweet  Pea. 

The  White  Sweet  Pea. 

Thefe  ufually  retain  their  differences  from  feeds, 
and  are  admirably  formed  to  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  a  flower-garden,  which  is  defired 
to  be  brought  to  that  ftate  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
months. 

The  ftalk  of  the  Sweet-fcented  Pea  is  climbing, 
and  about  ay ard  high.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong, 
oval  figure,  and  from  thefe  come  out  the  clafpers. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  joints  of  the 
ftalks  on  long  footftalks ;  two  of  them  ufually  grow 
together,  and  they  are  finely  fcented.  The  vexil- 
lu  m,  wings,  and  keel,  are  of  different  colours  ; 
for  when  the  former  is  purple,  the  latter  are  of  a 
light-blue.  The  other  forts  alio  vary  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  The  White  variety  is  the  lead  common,  and 
yet  it  is  the  leaft  efteemed  :  It  may  be  made  to 
be  in  blow  all  fummer,  and  the  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong,  hairy  pods,  containing  the 
feeds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  at 
different  times.  The  firit  fowing  fhould  be  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  plants  will  flower  early  the 
fummer  following.  The  next  fowing  fhould  be  in 
the  fpr;ng,  when  the  flowers  will  be  in  perfection 
as  the  others  go  off.  The  third  fowing  fhould  be 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  flowers  will 
be  then  continued  through  the  autumn  until  the 
frofl  flops  them. 

The  plants  may  be  difpofed  in  patches  all  over 
the  garden  ;  and  being  fupported  by  flicks  about 
a  yard  high,  they  will  grow  to  a  proper  fize. 
The  flowers  being  large  and  numerous,  the  fhow 
they  make  will  be  fpecious,  and  the  fragrance 
they  afford  frill  more  agreeable. 

The  other  fpecies  of  lefs  note  are, 

2.  Yellow  Broad-leaved  Chickling  Vetch. 

3.  Tangier  Chickling  Vetch,  called  Scarlet 
Lupine. 

4.  Spanifb  Chickling  Vetch. 

5.  Chickling  Vetch  of  Paris. 

6.  Sweet  Vetch. 

7.  Cultivated  Chickling  Vetch. 

8.  Syrian  Chickling  Vetch. 

9.  Apbaca ,  or  Yellow  Vetchling. 

2.  Yellow  Broad  -  leaved  Chickling  Vetch 
will  climb  upon  bullies  to  the  height  of  about 
fix  feet.  The  ftalk  has  wings  or  broad  mem¬ 
branes  running  from  joint  to  joint.  The  leaves  are 
fword-fliaped,  and  are  terminated  by  clafpers.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks 
on  long  footftalks ;  each  footftalk  fupports  two 
flowers  only  ;  they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  taper,  i'mooth  pods, 
containing  the  feeds. 
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3.  Tangier  Chickling  Vetch.  This  fpecies  falfely  Tangier, 
goes  among  Gardeners  by  the  name  of  Scanet 
Lupine.  It  will  climb  to  the  height  of  about 
five  feet.  The  leaves  are  Ipeai-fhaped,  veined, 
and  terminated  by  clafpers.  1  he  flowers  a:e 
produced  from  th‘e  joints  on  fhort  footftalks  ; 
their  number  is  two  on  a  ftalk  ;  they  are  large  ; 
the  vexillum  is  of  a  reddifli -purple  colour  ;  the 
carina  and  alee  are  paler,  though  of  a  bright-red 
colour-,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  long,  jointed 
pods,  full  of  large  feeds. 

4.  Spanifti  Chickling  Vetch.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  fpecies,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
garden.  The  ftalk  will  be  about  a  yard  long,  is 
climbing,  and  garnifhed  with  leaves  compofed 
of  feveral  fpear-ihaped  lobes,  that  grow  alter¬ 
nately  along  the  midrib,  which  is  terminated  by 
long  clafpers.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  joints  on  footftalks,  about  half  a  foot  long. 
Sometimes  there  will  be  one,  but  ufually  a  ftalk 
will  fupport  two  flowers  ;  they  are  large  •,  the 
vexillum  is  of  a  bright  purple  or  red  colour,  and 
the  wings  and  keel  are  white  ;  they  flower  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  arti¬ 
culated  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  that  feldom 
grows  higher  than  two  feet,  and  is  a  very  pretty 
plant. 

5.  Chickling  Vetch  of  Paris.  This  fpecies  will 
rife  to  about  two  feet  high.  The  ftalk  is  flender, 
and  garnifhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  leveral 
narrow  lobes,  that  grow  alternately  on  the 
midrib,  which  produces  the  clafpers.  The  flowers 
grow  fingly  on  moderately  long  footftalks;  they 
are  of  a  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long, 
taper  pods  full  of  feeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  a  variable 
flower. 

6.  Sweet  Vetch  hath  a  flender,  climbing 
ftalk,  about  two  feet  long.  The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  two  narrow  lobes,  between  which 
come  out  the  clafpers.  The  flowers  are  of  a  blue 
colour  ;  they  grow  ftngly  on  footftalks  from  the 
joints ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  oval,  com- 
preffed  pods,  with  a  double  membrane  or  wing 
running  lengthways  down  the  back. 

7.  Cultivated  Chickling  Vetch  hath  a  Gender, 
membranaceous,  climbing  ftalk,  about  afoot  long. 

The  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  narrow,  fpear- 
fliaped  lobes,  from  which  the  clafpers  proceed. 

The  flowprs  grow  finely  on  footftalks ;  they  are 
of  a  red  or  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  channelled  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

I  be  feeds  of  this  plant  are  excellent  for  feeding 
of  poultry,  on  which  account  they  are  cultivated 
in  many  places  in  great  plenty. 

8.  Syrian  Chickling  Vetch.  This  is  a  low, 
trailing  plant.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  two 
lobes,  and  from  the  midrib  iffues  a  Angle  tendril. 

The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  on  footftalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale-purple  colour ;  and  after  they 
are  fallen  the  pods  ftrike  into  the  ground,  and  the 
feeds  are  there  ripened. 

9.  Aphcicciy  or  \ ellow  Vetchling.  This  fpecies  a nd 

is  now  and-then  found  growing  among  our  corn,  Ytf,!ow 
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and  is  a  plant  that  feldom  finds  a  place  in  gar¬ 
dens.  It  hath  a  (lender,  climbing  (talk.  The 
leaves  arc  produced  from  the  joints,  and  fhaped 
like  thole  of  the  Lefler  Bindweed.  The  tendrils 
grow  from  the  joints,  and  have  no  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  produced  fingly  on  footftalks  •,  their 
colour  is  yellow  ;  and  they  are  lucceeded  by 
fhort  pods,  each  containing  two  or  three  round 
feeds. 

All  thefe  forts  are  ufually  railed  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  the  ipringj  but  the  beft  way  will  be  to 
fow  them,  or  at  leaft  a  (hare  of  them,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  •,  the  plants  will  then  flower  earlier  the 
fummer  following,  and  you  will  be  more  certain 
of  good  leedsfor  a  fucccliion. 

Titles.  i.  The  Svyeet-fcented  Pea  is  titled,  Lathyrus 

bijloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  folds  ovato-ob- 
longis ,  legummibus  hirfutis .  Liommeline  calls  it, 
Lathyrus  dif. oplatyphyllos  hirfutus  mollis ,  magno  et 
peramoeno  flore  odoro  ;  Bunnan,  Lathyrus  Zela- 
nicus ,  odorato  Jlore  arnano  ex  albo  et  rabro  vario. 
This  laft  variety  abounds  chiefly  in  Ceylon,  the 
other  in  Sicily. 

UinhuwJ.  2  Yellow  Broad-leaved  Chickling  Vetch  is, 

Lathyrus  pedimculis  bifioris ,  cirrhis  diphyllis  :  fo- 
Molts  enflf omnibus,  leguminibus  glabris., Jhpulis  bipar- 
titis.  Herman  calls  it,  Lathyrus  Hifpanicus,  flore 
luteo  \  Magnol,  Lathyrus  luteus  latifolius  ;  and 
John  Bauhme,  Lathyri  fpecies  lutea.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France. 

3.  Tangier  Chickling  Vetch,  or  Scarlet  Lu- 
xftultl.  Plne>  Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifioris ,  cirrhis  diphyl¬ 

lis  :  foliolis  alternis  lanceolatis  glabris ,  flipulis  lu- 
natis.  Morilbn  calls  it,  Lathyrus  Lingitanus , 
filiquis  or  obi.  Jlore  amplo  ruberrimo .  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Mauritania. 

CUirriB-^  4-  Spanifh  Chickling  Vetch  is,  Lathyrus  pe- 
'fylusrri-.  dunculis  bifioris ,  cirrhis  polyphyllis,  Mi  puli  s  dentatis. 
Morifon  calls  it,  Lathyrus  vicioides ,  vexillo  rubro. 


labtalibus  petalis  rojlrum  ambientibus  caruleis  \ 

Tournefort,  Clymenum  Hifpanicum ,  flore  vano, 
fliqud  plana.  It  grows  naturally  in  Mauritania 
and  the  Eafh 

5.  Paris  Chickling  Vetch  is,  Lathyrus  pedun - 
culis  unifloris ,  cirrhis  polyphyllis ,  flipulis  lanceolatis. 

Tournefort  calls  it,  Clymenum  Pariflenfe  flore  c<s- 
ruleo.  It  grows  naturally  about  Paris. 

6.  Sweet  Vetch  is,  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifloris,  tf2tfinru*f< 
cirrhis  diphyllis  'tetraphyllifque ,  legummibus  ovatis 
compreffis  dorfo  bimarginatis.  Herman  calls  it, 

Lathyrus  annuus ,  fore  caruleo ,  ochri  ft  l,  ay  id  •,  Caf- 
par  Bauhine,  Lathyrus  fativus ,  fore  frutluque 
albo  ;  and  Dodonseus,  Lathyrus  five  cicercula. 

It  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Spain. 

7.  Cultivated  Chickling  Vetch  is,  Lathyrus  Ciceoxv. 
pedunculis  unifloris ,  cirrhis  diphyllis ,  leguminibus 
ovatis  compreffis  dorfo  canaliculatis.  Sauvages  calls 
it,  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifloris ,  cirrhis  diphyllis , 
f obits  lance-olato-linearibus ,  intemodiis  membranaceis  ; 

Cafpar  Bauhine,  Lathyrus  fativus  fore  purpurea ; 
and  Dodonseus,  Aracus  flve  cicera.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Spain. 

8.  Syrian  Chickling  Vetch  is,  Lathyrus  pedun- 
culis  unifloris  calyce  longioribus ,  cirrhis  diphyllis 
ftmpliciffimis.  In  the  Hortus  Clifford,  it  is  termed, 

Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifloris ,  cirrhis  diphyllis  radi- 
cibus  etiam  flub  terra  frufiificantibus.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Vicia  fimilis  fupra  et  infra  f err  am 
fliqnas  gerens  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Arachidnd 
five  arachoides  honorh  belli.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Syria.  .  « 

9.  Aphaca,  or  Yellow  Vetchling,  is,  Lathyrus  SH1pd-i-o.tVL . 
pedunculis  unifloris ,  cirrhis  aphyllis, flipulis  flagittato- 

cordatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 

Lathyrus  cirrhis  aphyllis.  Caipar  Bauhine  calls  itj 
Vicia  lutea ,  foliis  convolvuli  minoris  ;  and  Lobel, 

Aphaca.  it  grows  naturally  in  England,  Italy, 

France,  and  Switzerland. 
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/Tp‘  HE'  fpecies  of  this  genus  proper  for  this 
place  is  called,  the  Jagged-leaved  La¬ 
vender. 

Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties  ;  fuch  as, 
Varieties.  The  Common  Cut-leaved  Lavender. 

The  Long  Jagged-leaved  Lavender. 

The  White- flowered  Jagged-leaved  Lavender. 

The  Canary  Sea  Lavender. 

Thefe  were  all  accidentally  obtained  from  tire 
feeds  of  the  Common  Jagged-leaved  Lavender, 
and  they  retain  their  differences  tolerably  well, 
if  care  is  taken  in  preferving  the  feeds  le pa- 
rate. 

The  original  plant  riles  with  an  upright, 
described.  branching  ffalk  to  about  a  yard  high. 

•  The  leaves  are  cut  down  to  the  midrib,  and  the 
(egments  again  are  divided  into  others;  fo  that 
the  whole  leaf  is  doubly  pinnatifid  :  They  are 
hoary,  finely  Icented,  and  placed  oppofite  to 
each  oth.tv  The  flowers  are  formed  in  a  fpike 


at  the  top  of  a  long,  naked,  fquare  footftalk  • 
their  colour  is  blue  •  they  come  out  in  July ;  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  fecond  variety  ulually  arrives  to  near  foiir 
feet  high,  and  has  longer  leaves,  cut  into  nar¬ 
rower  fegments  than  the  other.  The  White¬ 
flowering  fort  differs  in  few  refpefts  except  the 
colour  of  the  flowers ;  and  the  Canary  kind  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  double  lpikes  of  a  clear 
fky-blue  colour. 

All  the  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  lowing  the  Culture, 
feeds  on  a  moderate  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  They 
mud  be  ufed  as  hardy  as  pofiible,  by  allowing 
them  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  bellowing  on  them  frequent  waterings.  By  the 
middle  of  May  they  will  be  grown  to  be  tolera¬ 
ble  ftrOng  plants ;  about  which  rime,  on  the 
firft  moiit  day  that  happens,  let  them  be  taken 
up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots,  and  planted 
out  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  firft  fort  is  tolerably  hardy,  and  will  Used  its 
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feeds,  which  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and 
continue  the  fucceflion  without  trouble  •,  but  the 
two  laft:  varieties  are  rather  more  tender,  and  do 
not  always  perfedt  their  feeds  with  us,  unlefs 
more  care  is  taken  in  bringing  the  plants  for¬ 
warder  in  the  fpring. 

All  of  them  are  naturally  Biennials ;  fo  that  if 
you  have  the  conveniency  of  a  green- houfe  to 
p refer ve  them  through  the  winter,  the  belt  way 
will  be  to  fow  the  feeds  of  the  laft  forts  in 
May,  in  a  fhady  border,  and,  when  they  are  of 
fize  to  remove,  to  plant  them  in  pots  provided 
for  the  purpofe.  The  pots  fhould  be  then  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  the  common  mould,  and  the 
plants  well  watered  j  and  the  repetition  of  the 
watering  fhould  be  made  as  often  as  dry  weather 
renders  it  neceflary.  In  this  fituation  they  may 
remain  until  the  end  of  Odlober,  when  they 
lhould  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe  for  their 
winter  habitation.  In  the  fpring,  let  them  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  the  mould  at  their 
roots,  into  the  places  where  they  are  defined  to 
remain.  D 

Thefe  plants  are  admired  by  many  perfons  for 
their  agreeable  odour,  their  beautifully-divided 
leaves,  and  the  fine  fpikes  of  flowers  they' pro¬ 
duce.  r 

Titles,  This  fpecies  is  titled,  Lavandula  foliis  dupli- 
jUu£irfM,  cato-pinnatifidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lavan¬ 


dula  folio  diffetlo  Clufius,  Lavandula  multifido 
folio  •,  Tournefort,  Lavandula  folio  longiore  te- 
nuius  elegantius  diffcfto  and  Plukenet,  La¬ 
vandula  Canarienfis  maritima ,  fpicd  multiplici  ea¬ 
rn  lea.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  in  the  Canary  Iflands. 

Lavandula  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  Clafi 

Gymnofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  arc,  ?nd  or<kf 

in  the 

1.  Calyx  is  an  oval,  monophyllous  perian-  Linnaaa 
thium,  flightly  indented  at  the  mouth,  and  fup-  syftem. 
ported  by  a  braCtea. 

2.  Corolla  is  a  ringent,  refupinated  petal. 

The  tube  is  cylindrical,  and  longer  than  the 
calyx.  The  limb  is  patent.  The  upper  lip  is 
large,  bifid,  and  open.  The  lower  lip  is  cut 
into  three  fegments  that  are  nearly  equal. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  fhort,  deflexed  filaments, 
fituated  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  of  which 
two  are  ftiorter  than  the  others,  having  fmall  an¬ 
thers. 

4.  Pjstillum  confifts  of  a  germen  divided 
into  four  parts,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  an  obtufe,  indented  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium,  There  is  none.  The  feeds 
are  contained  in  the  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  oval,  and  four 
in  number. 


CHAP.  CXCVII. 


v  A  T  E 


*  I  HERE  are  two  or  three  real  fpecies,  and 
"*•  more  varieties,  of  the  Lavatera ,  that  claim 
a  place  in  the  (how  of  Annuals.  They  are  well- 
known  plants,  and  very  ornamental  to  any  bor¬ 
der  of  the  pleafure  -  garden.  They  commonly 
go  by  the  names  of. 

Species.  1.  The  Spanilh  Lavatera. 

2.  The  Cretic  Lavatera. 

Defcrip-  The  Spanilh  Lavatera  arifes  with  a  fmall, 

tion  Of  the  flender,  rough  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  two 
Spanifli  feet.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  compofed  of 
three  lobes ;  thefe  lobes  are  of  an  ovato-lanceo- 
late  figure,  and  the  middle  one  is  by  much  the 
longelt.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  July  and 
Auguft,  Hand  upon  lhort  footftalks,  are  of  a 
pale  but  delicate  red  colour,  and  each  footftalk 
lupports  a  Angle  flower :  They  will  be  fucceeded 
and  the  by  good  feeds  in  Oftober. 

Cretic  2.  The  Cretic  Lavatera  arifes  with  an  eredt, 
Lavatera.  branching  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet.  The  lower  branches  are  very  diffufe  ;  and 
,  the  under  leaves  are  roundilh,  or  rather  of  an 
heart-lhaped  figure  •,  but  thofe  above  divide  into 
three  lobes.  The  footftalks  of  the  flowers  arife 
in  clufters  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  and 
each  fupports  a  Angle  flower.  The  flowers  are 
of  different  colours ;  fome  plants  producing  red 
ones,  others  white,  and  a  third  fort  is  tinged  with 
purple  ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft,  and  will  afford  ripe  feeds  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  1 


The  principal  varieties  of  thefe  fpecies  are  Varieties, 
c  ailed,  / 

African  Lavatera. 

Altkuea- leaved  Lavatera. 

The  African  Lavatera  has  a  branching,  hafry  Arr;Mn 
ftalk.  The  lower  leaves  are  angular,  and  a  little 
cordated;  but  the  upper  ones  are  fagittated,  or 
pointed  like  an  arrow.  The  flowers  are  large 
of  a  fine-red  colour,  and  each  footftalk  fupports 

a  inTC  ,~flower  \  thef  .wil1  be  in  blow  in  July 
and  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn. 

The  Althea- leaved  Lavatera  has  leaves  irre-  "La- 
gularly  lobated  hke  thofe  of  the  Akbeea,  fome  leavTd 
being  roundifh,  others  heart-fhaped,  but  moff  of  Lavatera 
them  inclined  to  a  trilobate  nature.  Thofe  that  defcribed* 
grow  on  the  ftalk  are  more  perfectly  fo ;  and 
the  lobes  are  fmooth,  pointed,  and  of  a  lio-ht- 

Tu  e  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Marfh- Mallow,  tho  of  different  colours;  they 
will  be  produced  w  July  and  Auguft,  each  grow, 

ing  on  a  ftparate  footftalk,  and  the  feeds  will 
be  ripe  in  Oftober. 

Other  varieties  may  be  added  j  but  their  dif- 
ference  is  fo  trifling,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
called  varieties.  Even  thofe  above  mentioned 
will  fometimes  afford  from  the  fame  plant  feeds 
which  will  produce  other  plants  differing  in  the 
fhape  of  their  leaves,  the  colour  of  their  flowers 
or  in  fome  refpeft  or  other.  They  are  ail  of  them* 
however,  very  pretty  plants,  and  worthy  of  the 
belt  culture  and  management,  and  which  indeed 

will 
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will  be  attended  with  very  little  expence  or 
trouble. 

Culcu.c.  In  order,  therefore,  to  raife  thefe  plants  in 
perfection,  fow  them  in  March  on  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed,  and  let  them  have  as  much  air  as  poffible 
after  they  are  come  up.  They  will  foon  be  fit 
to  plant  out  •,  and  let  the  firft  moift  day  that 
happens  in  May  be  fixed  on  for  the  purpofe. 
Let  a  ball  of  earth,  if  poffible,  be  prelerved  to 
each  plant ;  and  let  them  not  be  planted  out 
fingly  here-and-there,  unlefs  it  be  in  fuch  fmall 
gardens  as  can  admit  only  of  two  or  three  plants 
of  each  fpecies  of  Annuals  ;  but  let  a  quantity 
of  thefe  plants  form  a  bed  or  clump,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fize  of  the  apartment  deftined  for 
thefe  forts  of  flowers,  and  the  efteft  will  be  more 
Itriking  when  they  are  in  full  blow. 

It  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  fow  the  feeds 
on  a  hot-bed.  It  may  be  done  in  a  border  of 
light,  good  earth*,  and  they  will  come  up  very 
well,  and  may  be  planted  cut  as  the  others. 
But  when  this  method  is  taken,  let  them  be 
lown  eaily  in  March.  Again,  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  t  ran  (plan  ting,  if  you  have  plenty  of 
feeds  (having  well  prepared  the  ground),  fcatter 
thele  thinly  over  the  fpot  where  you  intend 
them  to  grow.  After  they  come  up,  thin  them 


to  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  diftanee,  always 
leaving  the  ftrongeft  remaining.  Thus  the 
plants  u  ill  be  often  the  ftronger,  the  flowers 
larger,  and  the  expence  and  trouble  of  tranf- 
planting  faved. 

1 .  1  he  fir  It  fpecies  is  titled,  Lavatera  foliis  Tides, 
glabris ,  caule  feabro  herbaceo ,  pedumulis  unfioris,  of.  AAj 
fruStibus  orbiculo  teftis.  In  the  liortus  Cliff  on . 

it  is  termed,  Lavatera  foliis  trilobis ,  lacinid  me¬ 
dia  produfliore ,  caule  herbaceo.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Malva  folio  vario ;  Van  Royen,  Lava¬ 
tera  foliis  ovato  -  lanceolatis ,  inf  erne  angulatis ,  pe- 
dunculis  uni  for  is,  caule  herbaceo  \  a  If),  Lavatera 
foliis  fubcordatis  obtufis  angulatis  ferratis ,  -caule 
herbaceo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  Spain, 
and  the  South  of  France. 

2.  The  lecond  fpecies  is,  Lavatera  caule  erec?ot  Ouifteu . 
ramis  inferioribus  diffujis ,  pe dunculis  confer  th  uni - 

floris ,  foliis  iobatis ,  fuperioribus  acutis.  Tourne- 
fort  calls  it,  Malva  Lretica  annua ,  jlore  parvo  ad 
alas  urnbellato  ;  and  Morifon,  Malva  annua  hir- 
futa ,  foliis  hedera  Mar  angulofts .  It  is  a  native 
of  Crete. 

The  varieties  have  been  diftinguifhed  among 
old  Botanifts  by  the  titles,  Lavatera  African  a  > 
fore  pulcherrimo.  Lavatera  folio  &  facie  al- 
thea ,  &c. 


LEONURUS, 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus 
which  are  Biennials,  called. 

Species,  Tartarian  Mother-wort. 

2.  Siberian  Mother-Wort. 

Defcrip-  1*  The  Tartarian  Mother-Wort  rifes  to  the 
donofthe  height  of  about  four  or  five  feet.  The  leaves 
Tartarian  are  fmooth,  grow  on  moderately  long  footilalks, 
and  are  divided  into  three  or  five  principal  parts, 
which  are  again  cut  or  divided  into  other  parts  •, 
the  radical  ones  are  divided  into  five  acute  parts, 
but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  into  three.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks,  are 
fmall,  of  a  reddiffi  colour,  and  have  hairy  cups ; 
they  come  out  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  whole  plant 
decays. 

and  2.  Siberian  Mother- Wort.  This  fpecies  is 

Siberian  often  called  Ruffian  Mother -Wort,  and  alio 
Mother-  Black  Horehound.  The  ftalks  are  fquare,  and 
rife  to  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  principal  parts,  which  are 
again  cut  into  many  obtufe  fegments.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  joints  of  the 
ftalks  in  thick  clufters ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  red- 
difh  colour,  come  out  in  July,  and  ripen  their 
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feeds  in  the  autumn  ;  foon  after  which  the  plants 
decay. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafdy  raifed  by  fowing  of  the  Culture, 
feeds  in  the  lpring,  in  any  bed  of  common  earth. 

When  they  come  up,  they  mutt  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  appear  too 
clofe.  In  the  autumn  they  fhould  be  removed 
to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  flower  ; 
but  they  fhould  not  be  nearer  than  at  leaft  a 
yard  diftanee  from  each  other.  If  thefe  plants 
are  never  removed,  but  lown  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  flower,  and  thinned  to  proper  dif- 
tances,  they  will  flower  earlier  and  ftronger  than 
thofe  that  have  been  removed. 

1.  Tartarian  Mother-Wort  is  titled,  Leonurus  T;tjc 
tripartitis  laciniatis ,  calycibus  villofis.  In  the  Hor-  rr  '  . 

tus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Sideritis  foliis  tripartito-  JcLt&neoticJ . 
multifidis.  Amman  calls  it,  Cardiac  a,  foliis  te- 
nuius  (A  profundius  incifis ,  glabra  f  villa] a.  It 

grows  naturally  in  Tartary. 

2.  Siberian  Mother-Wort  is,  Leonurus  foliis  fJdr-LtwJ. 
tripartitis  multifidis  Unearibus  obtufiufculis.  Am¬ 
man  calls  it,  Ballote  inodora ,  foliis  coronopi.  It 

grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and  China. 


'  A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


CHAP.  CXCIX. 

L  E  P  1  D  I  U  M,  DITTANDER,  or  PEPPER- 

WORT. 


T 


H  E  Common  Crefs  of  our  kitchen-gardens 
is  an  Annual  of  this  genus.  This  plant 
muft  come  into  its  proper  place  ;  and  for  variety’s 
fake  we  will  mention  here. 

Species.  1.  The  Narrow  -  leaved  Wild  Crefs  or  Dit- 

tander. 

2.  Low  Virginian  Dittander. 

3.  Dittander  called  Iberis. 

4.  Mountain  Dittander. 

5.  Perfoliate  Dittander. 

Defcrip-  1.  The  Narrow -leaved  Wild  Crefs  or  Dit- 
tionof  the  tander.  This  fpecies  rifes  with  a  {lender,  branch- 
N arrow-  •  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet.  The 

iCSVfifl  D  u 

radical  leaves  are  indented  nearly  to  the  mid-rib  ; 
but  thofe  on  the  branches  are  very  narrow,  and 
entire.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall  and  white, 
and  each  conftfts  of  four  petals  placed  crofswife, 
though  lometimes  they  are  deftitute  of  any  ;  they 
terminate  the  branches  in  full  blow  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  Thefe  feeds 
are,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  ex- 
ancl  ceeding  hot  or  Iharp  in  the  mouth. 

Lo>v  2.  Low  Virginian  Dittander  rifes  with  a  flen- 

Virginian  branching  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  a 
Dutan-  f00t>  radical  leaves  are  pinnated  ;  but  thofe 

on  the  ftalk  are  narrow,  heart  -  fhaped,  entire, 
and  embrace  it  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  branches  in  loofe  lpikes,  are  fmall, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  June  and 
July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  September. 

^aUed*^  3*  Dittander  called  Iberis.  Tho’  this  fpecies 
IbeHs  is  generally  mentioned  as  an  Annual,  yet  in 
defcribed.  lome  dry  foils  the  root  will  continue  leveral  years. 

It  is  long,  thick,  flefhy,  and  fends  forth  leaves 
and  (talks.  The  (talks  are  branching,  and  will 
grow  to  about  two  feet  high.  The  radical  leaves 
are  fpear-ftiaped,  lerrated,  and  fpread  themielves 
on  the  ground  •,  but  thofe  on  the  branches  are 
narrow,  and  entire.  The  flowers  grow  in  cluf- 
ters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  fmall,  white, 
will  be  in  blow  in  June  and  July,  and  will  ripen 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Mountain  Dittander  is  a  very  fmall  Annual, 
" ounta,n  ancj  found  growing  in  rocky  places  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  entire.  The 
(talks  are  very  low,  and  divide  a  little.  The  pe¬ 
tals  of  the  flowers  are  emarginated,  and  fhorcer 
than  the  calyx.  It  flowers  in  the  lpring,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  foon  after. 

an(3  .  5.  Perfoliate  Dittander.  The  (talks  are  flen- 

Dittandcr  der,  branching,  and  will  grow  to  about  a  toot 
defcribed.  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  on  the  (talks  are 
divided  into  many  parts  ;  but  thofe  on  the 
branches  are  heart- fhaped,  entire,  and  furround 


the  parts  they  grow  from  with  their  bafe.  'The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  o(  the  (talks  in 
loofe  bunches  j  they  are  (mall,  white,  will  be  in 
blow  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds 
in  the  autumn. 

All  thefe  plants  are  defigned  for*  thofe  who 
have  large  extent  of  gardens,  they  being  too 
trifling  for  fmall  collections,  and  where  there  is 

little  room.  .  Culture, 

They  are  eafily  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the 
fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up,  nothing  more 
is  to  be  done  than  to  thin  them  to  proper  dif- 
tances,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  when 
they  will  flower,  and  fcatter  their  feeds,  which 
will  often  come  up,  and  continue  the  fucceflion 
without  further  trouble. 

1.  The  Narrow  -  leaved  Wild  Crefs  or  Lit-  j-cje3. 

tander  is  titled,  Lepidium  floribus  diartdris  ape  t  a  Us  t  q  c\  0 

foliis  radio  a  lib  ns  dentato-pinnatis ,  ramiferis  linea- 

ribus  integerrimis.  Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Uaf- 
turtium  fylvejlre ,  cfyridis  folio  \  Fuchfius,  Naf- 
turtium  angtijlifolium  ;  and  Gerard,  Thlafpi  minus. 

It  grows  naturally  in  England,  and  many  parts 
of  Europe. 

2.  Low  Virginian  Dittander  is,  Lepidium  fo-^iyzl- 
ribus  fubtriandris  tetrapetalis ,  foliis  linearibns  pin -  ^vdcursi . 
natis  Gronovius  calls  it,  Lepidium  foliis  lanceo- 
lato-linearibus  ferratis  •,  Van  Royen,  Lepidium  fo¬ 
lds  omnibus  lineari-lanceolatis  ferratis  •,  and  Mo¬ 
ri  foil,  Iberis  humilior  annua  Virgin: ana  ramofior . 

It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Jamaica. 

3.  The  Iberis  Dittander  is,  Lepidium  fioribus 
diandris  tetrapetalis ,  foliis  inferioribi.s  lanccolatis 
ferratis ,  fuperioribus  linearibus  integerrimis.  In 
the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Lepidium  foliis 
lanceolato-linearibus  ferratis.  Cafpar  bauhine  calls 
it,  Iberis  latiore  folio  •,  and  Dodonreus,  Iberis. 

It  grows  naturally  by  the  way-fides  of  Germany,. 

Gaul,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 

4.  Mountain  Dittander  is,  Lepidium  folds  pin-fyfctumv. 
natis  integerrimis ,  petalis  emarginatis  c a  lyse  mi  no- 

ribus.  Columna  calls  it,  Cardamine  pujilla  faxa- 
tilis  montana  difcoides  *,  and  Caipar  Bauhine,  Naf- 
turlium  pumilum  vernum.  It  grows  naturally  on 

St.  \  incent  s  Rock,  and  fome  other  pans  of  the 
world. 

5.  Perfoliate  Dittander  is,  Lepidium  foliis  can-  C'et/tfAr 
hnis  pinna to~multifidis  ramiferis  cordaiis  amplexi -  -ecfzCrrv 
caulibus  integris.  Morifon  calls  it,  Nafunhm 
fpicatum  Perjicum  perfoliatum  maximum  Cafpar 
Bauhin c,  Ihlafpi  Alexandrinum  \  and  Zan,  i  hi  a  hi. 

verum  Diofcoridis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Perlia 
and  Syria. 
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LIGUSTICUM,  LOVAGE. 


Species. 


Defcrip* 
tion  of 
Pelopon- 
ndian 


and 

Portugal 

Lovage. 


Scottifh 

Sea 

Pai  fley 
defcribed 


OF  this  genus  are  the  following  Biennials : 
i.  Peloponnefian  Lovage. 

2.  Portugal  Lovage. 

3.  Scottifh  Sea  Parfley. 

1.  Peloponnefian  Lovage.  The  root  is  thick, 
flefhy,  and  as  big  as  a  moderate  Parfnep.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  many  pinnated  leaves, 
whole  folioles  are  cut  into  acute  points.  The 
whole  leaf  is  large,  and  very  beautiful ;  but, 
when  bruiled,  emits  a  ftrong,  difagreeable  odour. 
The  ftalks  are  like  thofe  of  Hemlock,  large, 
hollow,  jointed,  and  four  or  five  feet  high.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in 
large,  roundilh  umbels;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong,  channelled  feeds,  which  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

2.  Portugal  Lovage.  The  root  is  thick,  flefhy, 
and  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  fupradecompound,  and  the  folioles  are  cut 
into  three  wedge  -  fhaped,  finooth,  jagged  fegr 
ments.  The  ftalks  are  firm,  upright,  fmooth, 
angular,  and  grow  to  about  two  feet  high.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in 
umbels ;  the  petals  are  yellow,  inflexed,  and  in¬ 
dented  ;  and  the  filaments  are  longer  than  the 
petals,  and  have  white  antherae.  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong,  channelled  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

3.  Scottifh  Sea  Parfley  is  defcribed  among  the 
Perennials,  the  root  often  continuing  for  many 
years  •,  but  as  it  frequently  dies,  like  the  two 
’  preceding  fpecies,  foon  after  the  feeds  are  per¬ 
fected,  its  culture  may  be  fimilar  to  them  in 
thofe  foils  wherein  it  is  found  to  be  the  fhorteft- 
lived. 


All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  lowing  the  Culture, 
feeds,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The  ground  muft 
be  double- dug,  in  order  to  make  room  for  their 
roots  to  ftrike  deep  into  it  •,  and  the  plants  will 
be  proportionally  larger  and  fairer.  In  the  fpring 
they  fhould  be  thinned  to  proper  diftances  ;  and 
in  doing  of  this,  not  only  the  weakeft  fhould  be 
drawn  out,  but  the  ftrongeft  plants  alfo  fhould 
be  taken  away,  as  thefe  laft  would  probably  flower 
in  the  autumn  folate  as  not  to  ripen  their  feeds. 

Let  healthy,  middle  -fized  plants,  therefore,  be 
left  in  the  beds,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds  all 
lummer  ;  let  the  ground  between  the  plants 
be  dug  in  the  winter;  and  the  lummer  following 
they  will  be  as  perfedl  as  poffible,  flowering 
ftrong,  and  producing  good  feeds  for  a  lucceflion; 
and  thefe,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  grow,  and 
produce  plants  enough  to  continue  the  iuccef- 
fion  afterwards.  But  as  plants  from  fcattered  feeds 
often  come  up  in  improper  places,  the  ground 
fhould  be  double  dug,  and  the  feeds  regularly 
fown  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
for  though  they  will  bear  tranfplanting  very  well, 
yet  they  thrive  beft  when  they  are  never  dif- 
turbed. 

1.  Peloponnefian  Lovage  is  titled,  Ligujiicum  Titles* 
foliis  multiphcato  -  pinnatis ,  foliolis  pinnatim  in -  Sllcpurn'nA'' 
cifis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Cicutaria  latifolia 

feetida  ;  and  Cammerarius,  Sefcli  Peioponnenfe.  ' 

It  grows  naturally  on  the  Peloponnefian  moun¬ 
tains. 

2.  Portugal  Lovage  is,  Ligufliciim  umbelU  SlveaWr 
primaries  involucro  fubnullo ,  lattralibus  baft  mem - 
branacetSi  radiis  fubramojis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Portugal. 

3.  Scottifh  Sea  Parfley.  The  title  is  among 
the  Perennials  of  this  genus* 
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Species. 


Common 

Culti¬ 

vated 

Flax 

deicribed. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1 .  Common  Cultivated  Flax. 

2.  Rough-leaved  Spanifh  Fiax. 

3.  Purging  Flax. 

4.  Leaft  Rupture- Wort,  or  All-Seed. 

5.  Verticillate  Flax. 

1 .  Common  Cultivated  Flax.  The  ftalk  is  {len¬ 
der,  round,  hollow,  divides  into  a  few  branches  or 
footftalks  near  the  top,  and  grows  to  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
greyifh,fpear-fhaped, acute,  and  placed  alternately. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
or  footftalks,  are  of  an  elegant- blue  colour,  ap¬ 


pear  in  June  and  July, -and  are  fticceeded  by 
large,  roundilh  capfules,  containing  ripe  feeds, 
in  September. 

There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  . .  .  . 
differing  chiefly  in  the  fize  of  the  plants,  the  Vanetl“ 
largencls  of  the  flowers,  and  feed-veffels. 

2.  Rough-leaved  Spanifh  Fiax.  The  ftalk  is  R 
round,  upright,  divides  into  branches  near  the  leaved 
top,  and  grows  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  h:gh.  Spaniih 
The  leaves  are  fpear- fhaped*  acute,  numerous,  Flax. 
and  rough  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  ceUnbct1' 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which  divide 
into  footftalks,  each  containing  two  or  three 
flowers ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in 

July, 
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July,  and  arc  fucceuled  by  ripe  l’eeds  in  the  au- 

tumn. 

FUx"12  3-  Flax.  This  fpecies  is  alio  called 

defcribed.  fountain  Flax.  The  Italic  is  dichotomous,  round, 
fiender,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  lit) all,  oval,  ipear-lhaped,  pointed,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other,  fitting  dole,  without  any 
footflalks,  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  Tides 
and  divifions  of  the  branches  on  Tender  foot 
ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  cap fules,  con- 
,  ta'ining  ripe  feeds,  in  September. 

Defcrip-  4.  Lead  Rupture-Wort,  or  All-Seed.  This  is 
non  of  a  very  low  plant,  dividing  into  numerous  fiender 
Rapture  branches,  and  growing  only  to  about  two  or 
V/ort.re  three  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  oval, 
and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  at  the  joints,  without 
footflalks.  The  flowers  are  extremely  fmall,  nu¬ 
merous,  and  of  a  white  colour ;  they  come  out 
from  every  part  of  the  plant  in  the  hummer 
months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  feed-vefiels, 
which  are  fo  crowded  and  numerous  that  the 
plant  Teems  to  be  all  feed ,  on  which  account  it 
bears  this  appellation. 

Verticil-  _  5*  Verticillate  Flax.  The  (talks  are  round, 
late  Flax  jointed,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  1  he 
defer ibcd,  leaves  are  narrow,  pointed,  the  upper  ones  being 
hairy,  and  grow  in  whorls  round  the  (talks.  The 
Towers  comb  out  from  the  tops  of  the  plant  on 
fiender  footitalks,  are  of  a  whitifh-blue  colour, 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
in  the  autumn. 


Culture. 


Propaga¬ 
tion  of 
the  firfl: 
fpccies 
particu¬ 
larly. 


All  thele  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
Toon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring  ;  though 
tne  autumn  is  preferable  for  the  lecond,  third, 
and  fifth  fpecies,  becaufe  they  will  then  flower 
earlier,  and  perfect  their  feeds  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fpecies  fhould  be  fown 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  ;  and  the  foil  fhould  be 
naturally  light,  hungry,  foapy,  and  frefh  ;  other- 
wife  they  will  not  grow.  After  all  the  fpecies 
have  made  their  appearance,  they  will  require 
no  trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds.  If  the  feeds  are  negle&ed  to  be  gathered, 
they  will  low  themfelves  ;  and  planes  for  a  fuc- 
ceffion  are  frequently  produced  from  fuch  fcat- 
tered  feeds  without  any  trouble. 

The  firfl:  fpecies  is  the  Cultivated  Flax,  which 
is  raifed  in  large  quantities  in  many  places,  for 
the  fake  of  the  dalks,  which  afford  the  flax  for 
linen,  and  alio  on  account  of  the  feeds,  for 
oil. 

The  foil  for  Flax  fhould  be  fat,  frefh,  deep, 
loamy,  and  fituated  near  danding-water,  for  the 
conveniency  of  deeping  the  Flax  when  pulled. 
The  ground  fhould  be  made  fine,  by  repeated 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  at  lead  a  year  and 
a  half  before  the  feeds  are  fown  ;  and  it  will 
then  be  in  good  order  for  their  reception. 
If  the  feeds  are  fown  in  October,  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  flower  earlier,  and 
be  ready  to  pluck  fooner,  than  if  the  bufinefs  is 
deferred.  Neverthelds,  the  general  time  for 
fowing  of  flax,  as  is  now  prasdiled,  is  the  latter 
end  of  March,  or  early  in  April  •,  and  experience 
confirms  this  feafon  tc  be  good. 

Two  bufhels  of  feeds  are  a  proper  quantity 
for  an  acre.  They  diould  be  Town  by  broad- 
cad,  and  flightly  harrowed  in  with  a  light  har¬ 
row  ;  for  they  ought  not  to  be  covered  with 
more  than  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  depth  of 
mould. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  only  re¬ 
quire  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  They  will 
want  no  thinning;  for  diould  they  be  very  thick 


and  crowded  together,  fo  as  to  caule  one  ano¬ 
ther  to  become  wpak  and  (lender,  luch  plants 
yield  the  fined  flax  ;  whild  the  plants  that 
have  had  room  to  arrive  at  their  full  fize,  will 
be  coarfer,  and  of  a  worfe  colour.  #  . 

If  infects  fhould  attack  the  Max,  as  they  often 
do  when  it  is  about  three  inches  nigh,  til  y  are 
killed  by  a  flight  lowing  of  foot,  lime,  or  Tea* 
coal  afhes  ;  and  this  dreffing  will  invigorate  the 
planrs,  and  caule  the  produce  to  be  in  greater 
abundance. 

When  the  Tia x  is  about  three  inches  high,  it 
mud  be  we  ded;  ior  weeds  are  great  enemies 
to  Flax,  and,  if  they  are  not  carefully  extirpated, 
will  weaken  and  dedroy  .great  part  of  the  crop. 

In  doing  this  bufineis,  the  labourers  fhould  work 
barefoot;  for  though  the  flax  receives  no  da¬ 
mage  from  fuch  fort  of  preffure  as  fitting  down 
on  it,  walking  barefoot,  &c.  yet  it  will  be  dan- 
geroufly  wounded  by  the  preffure  of  the  Ihoe  : 
and,  unlefs  this  is  guarded  againd,  more  damage 
may  be  done  by  weeding  in  (hoes,  efpecially  fuch 
as  labourers  wear,  than  what  might  be  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  weeds  being  left  unmoleded. 

Flax  is  very  liable  to  be  laid  or  beaten  flat 
to  the  ground  by  dorms  and  tempeduous  wea¬ 
ther.  To  guard  againd  thefe  evils,  it  is  good 
hufbandry  to  place  forked  dicks  at  a  proper 
didance  from  each  other,  and  to  lay  (lender  poles 
in  the  forks.  They  diould  be  placed  in  rows  the 
whole  length,  at  proper  intervals  between  each 
row  ;  and  they  fhould  be  made  alfo  to  crofs  each 
other,  that  the  plants  may  be  fupported  by  ho¬ 
rizontal  poles,  let  the  dorm  come  from  what 
quarter  it  will.  Ropes  are  fome times  ufed,  in- 
dead  of  long  dicks  or  dender  poles  :  They  are 
equally  good,  if  not  better;  afford  admirable  net¬ 
work  for  the  guard  and  lafety  of  the  Flax;  and 
will  make  ample  amends  for  their  extraordinary 
trouble  and  expence,  diould  tempeduous  wea¬ 
ther  happen  when  the  Flax  is  grown  to  any  to¬ 
lerable  height.  The  time  for  fixing  the  poles 
and  firings  is  at  the  time  of  weeding,  when  the 
flax  is  grown  to  about  three  inches  high. 

When  the  dalks  turn  yellow  at  the  bottom,  MetW 
they  fhould  be  pulled  for  ufe.  If  they  are  pulled  8athef* 
earlier,  the  Flax  will  be  finer,  but  Ids  in  quantity,  flax‘ 
drength,  and  duration.  If  the  plants  are  permitted 
to  (land  until  the  deds  are  full  ripe,  the  Flax 
will  be  in  greater  quantity  2nd  ftronger,  but 
very  coarfe,  bad-coloured,  and  nearly  approaching 
to  hemp.  & 

When  the  Flax  is  of  due  maturity,  it  fhould  be 
pulled  up  by  handfuls  at  two  or  three  different 
times  :  The  drongeft  and  the  bed-ripened  plants 
fhould  be  pulled  up  fird  ;  then  the  others,  until 
the  whole  is  gathered.  As  the  plants  are  plucked 
up,  the  mould  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  roots, 
and  they  diould  be  laid  on  the  ground  in  hand¬ 
fuls,  01  flightly  bound  in  bundles,  and  fet  up,  in 
tne  manner  of  lmall  wheat  -  (heaves,  thac  thev 
may  the  better  enjoy  the  fun  and  air.  When 
they  have  thus  dood  until  they  are  thoroughly  hs  afer 
dry,  and  the  leeds  are  ripe,  which  will  be  in 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  they  diould  be  rippled, 
the  flax  of  different  properties  diould  be  lorted, 
anc,  the  leeds  thredied  out,  winnowed,  fpread 
thinly  in  an  airy  room,  and  frequently  iiirred  to 
prevent  their  heating.  The  Flax  diould  be  next 
carried  to  the  water  for  deeping;  and  this  fhould 
be  a  danding,  not  a  running  water,  and  full  upon 
the  fun,  to  render  it  Toft  and  warm.  When  fuch 
a  lake  is  not  found  naturally,  a  canal  fhould  be 
made,  the  bottom  of  which  diould  be  well 
clayed  to  hold  the  water.  It  fhould  be  filled 
with  river  or  rain  water  fome  weeks  before  it  is 
wanted,  that  it  may  be  in  proper  order  ior  the 
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purpofe.  A  canal  forty  feet  long,  fix  broad, 
and  four  deep,  is  found,  by  experience,  to  afford 
water  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  Flax. 

When  the  Flax  is  put  into  the  water,  it  fhould 
be  covered  down  and  kept  under  with  ftraw- 
hurdles,  laying  ftones  on  them,  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  preferve  its  colour,  which  it  is  liable 
to  lofe,  if  expofed  to  the  fun  thus  fubmerged. 

When  it  is  fufficiently  fteeped,  which  will  be 
fooner  or  later  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
air  or  feafon,  the  nature  of  the  water,  or  hard- 
nefs  of  the  fax  (which  is  known  by  taking  out 
a  few  ftalks,  and  trying  if  they  fnap  Ihort,  and 
the  bark  leparates  from  the  reed,  which  is  a  fign 
of  their  being  properly  fteeped),  they  fhould 
then  be  dire&ly  taken  out  of  the  water,  or  they 
will  loon  begin  to  rot. 

After  the  Flax  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  is 
laid  by  handfuls  in  kind  of  lwaths  to  dry  •,  and 
afterwards,  when  by  proper  turnings  it  is  become 
fupple,  bleached,  and  dried,  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  Flax-dreffcr,  who  prepares  it  for  the  various 
purpoies  for  which  Nature  defigned  this  molt 
ul'eful  plant. 

Flax  will  grow  on  upland  ground,  fandy,  and 
very  gravelly  foils  ;  but  it  will  be  very  weak, 
and  the  Flax  finer.  When  it  is  attempted  to  be 
raffed  on  wet  land  that  has  been  long  kept  in 
tillage,  it  fhould  be  laid  in  ridges  in  winter,  the 
more  effectually  to  drain  off  the  redundant  moif- 
ture.  It  fhould  alfo  be  well  dunged  with  rotten 
dung,  to  bring  it  into  good  heart,  and  render 
it  more  like  frefli  earth.  Flax  is  a  great  im- 
poverifher  of  land  on  which  account  more  than 
two  crops  in  clofe  fucceftion  ought  never  to 
be  attempted  before  the  ground  is  laid  fallow, 
and  by  proper  hulbandry  brought  to  a  good 
heart. 

Title*.  i.  The  Common  Cultivated  Flax  is  titled, 
(//j'LjLP-  Linum  cabjcibus  capfulifque  mucronatis ,  fetalis  cre- 
foliis  lanceoiatis  alternis ,  caule  fubfolitfaio 


In  the  Hortus  Clifj'ort.  it  is  termed,  Linum  ramis 
foliifque  alternis  lineari-lanceolatis ,  radice  annua  ; 
in  the  Hortus  Upfal.  Linum  foliis  alternis  lanceo- 
latis  integerrimis ,  calycibut  acuminatis  angulatis , 
capfulis  mucronatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Li¬ 
num  arvenfe  •,  alfo,  Linum  fativum.  Boerhaave 
names  it,  Linum  fativum  humilius ,  fore  majore  \ 
and  Tournefort,  Linum  fativum  latifolium  Afn- 
canum ,  frutlu  majore.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
open  fields  in  England,  and  moft  of  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Europe. 

,  2.  Rough-leaved  Spanifh  Flax  is,  Linum  ca- 
lycibus  fubulatis ,  foliis  lanceoiatis  Jlridtis  mucronatis , 
margine  fcabris.  Magnol  calls  it,  Linum  foliis 
afperis  umbellatum  luteum  :  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Li- 
thofpcrmum ,  linaria  folio ,  JVLonfpelienfium  •,  and 
John  Bauhine,  Pajferina  Lobelii.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  South  of 
France. 

3.  Purging  Flax  is,  Linum  foliis  oppofitis  ovato- 
lanceolatis ,  caule  dichotomo ,  corollis  acutis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Linum  pratenfe,  flofculis  exiguis  ; 
Gerard,  Linum  fylvefire  catharticum  \  and  Parkin- 
fon,  Chamalinum  Clufi  fore  albo,  f.  Linum  fylvc fire 
catharticum.  It  grows  naturally  in  fterile  mea¬ 
dows  and  paftures,  banks,  &c.  in  England,  and 
moft  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

4.  Leaft  Rupture-Wort,  or  All- Seed,  is,  Li¬ 
num  foliis  oppofitis,  caule  dichotomo ,  fioribus  te- 
trandris  tetragynis.  Vaillant  calls  it,  ChamHinum 
vulgare  \  Micheli,  Linocarpum ,  ferpiili  folio ,  mul¬ 
ti  caule  &  multiflorum  •,  Ray,  Radiola  vulgaris 
ferpillifolia  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Polygonum  mini¬ 
mum,  f  millegrana  minima  and  Gerard,  Mille- 
grana  minima.  It  grows  naturally  in  gravelly, 
heathy,  and  moift  places,  in  England  and  moft 
parts  of  Europe. 

5.  Verticillate  Flax  is,  Linum  foliis  verticil- 
latis.  Boccone  calls  it,  Linum  fylvefire ,  florc 
ctefio,  foliis  verticillatis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Italy. 
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F  this  genus  there  is  an  Annual  that  is 
^  pretty  well  known,  as  we  have  it  in  our 
fields  in  many  parts,  and  often  in  fuch  plenty 
as  to  incommode  the  induftrious  peafant.  It  is 
ufually  called  Baftard  Alkanet. 

The  plant  The  root  is  oblong,  red,  and  ftrikes  deep  into 
defcribed.  the  ground.  1  he  ftalk  is  round,  rough,  branch¬ 
ing,  and  will  grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  lpear-fhaped,  hairy,  of 
a  light-green  colour,  and  are  placed  alternately 
on  the  branches.  The  top  of  the  plant  produces 
the  flowers  fingly  on  fhort  footftalks ;  they  are 
fmall,  white,  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  rough,  ripe  feeds  in  Auguft.. 

Culture.  The  beft  culture  of  this  fpecies  is  to  fow  the 


feeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe.  They  will  then 
foon  come  up,  and  will  flower  early  the  fu  miner 
following  *,  whereas,  if  they  are  kept  until  the 
fpring,  they  will  fometimes  lie  in  the  ground  un¬ 
til  the  fpring  after  before  they  appear.  Any  foil 
or  fttuation  will  luit  them  *,  and  after  they  have 
once  flowered  in  a  garden,  they  will  ihed  their 
feeds,  and  come  up  without  further  trouble. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Lithofpermum  feminibus  .(j 
rugofis,  corollis  vix  calycem  fuperantibits.  Cafpar  . 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Lithofpermum  arvenfe,  ra  -  W'rve-i 
dice  rubra  j  and  Gerard,  Anchufa  degener  facie 
milli  foils.  It  is  common  in  our  tillage-fields, 
and  grows  in  moft  parts  of  Europe. 
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THE  (hort-lived  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 
i.  Inflated  Cardinal  Flower. 

2.  Trachelium- leaved  Cardinal  Flower. 

3.  French  Cardinal  Flower. 

4.  Canada  Cardinal  Flower. 

5.  Italian  Cardinal  Flower. 

6.  Cape  Cardinal  Flower. 

7.  Upright  ^Ethiopian  Cardinal  Flower. 

8.  Procumbent  African  Cardinal  Flower. 

9.  Comofe  Cardinal  Flower. 

10.  Hairy  Cardinal  Flower. 

11.  Long- flowered  Lobelia. 

1.  Inflated  Cardinal  Flower.  The  ftalks  are 
upright,  channelled,  hairy,  and  grow  to  be  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  Oval,  flightly  ferrated, 
of  a  thin  confluence,  and  a  light-green  colour. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes, 
coming  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  long 
(lender  footftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  light - 
blue  colour;  they  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  large,  inflated  capfules,  containing  ripe 
feeds  in  September. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  fhould  be  fown  in 
pots  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  from  the  froft  all 
winter  ;  otherwife  they  will  not  come  up  early 
enough  to  flower  and  perfeft  their  feeds  the  fu ai¬ 
mer  following. 

2-.  Trachelium’ leaved  Cardinal  Flower.  The 
ftalk  is  upright,  and  ufually  divides  into  three 
or  four  fmaller  branches,  which  grow  ereCt.  The 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  flightly  indented, 
.  and  grow  on  (hort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  fmall  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour ; 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  capfules,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  alfo  (hould  be  fown  in 
the  autumn  in  pots ;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  ihould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
flower.  This  fort  will  fcatter  its  feeds,  and 
fpontaneoufly  produce  plants  ;  which,  if  they  are 
not  killed  by  the  froft,  will  often  be  ftronger  and 
fairer  than  thofe  railed  by  regular  fowing. 

3.  French  Cardinal  Flower.  The  ftalk  is  ereCt, 
thick,  and  two  feet  high.  The  lower  leaves  are 
roundifb,  and  indented  ;  but  thofe  on  the  upper- 
parts  of  the  ftalks  are  lpear-fhaped,  feflile,  fer¬ 
rated,  and  of  a  thin  confidence.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  long 
loofe  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  bright-blue  colour, 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall, 
roundilh  caplules,  containing;  ripe  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  muft  be  fown  in  the 
autumn,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  in  the 
fpring,  they  muft  have  fimilar  treatment  with 
the  former. 

4.  Canada  Cardinal  Flower.  The  ftalk  is 
round,  ereCt,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  lower 
leaves  are  fpear-fihaped,  but  the  upper  ones  are 
linear ;  they  have  no  footllalks,  are  obtufe,  en¬ 
tire,  and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes; 
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they  grow  fingly  on  footftalks,  which  are  ufually 
furniflied  with  one  fmall  leaf,  and  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  upper  leaves ;  they  are  of  a 
blue  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

5.  Italian  Cardinal  Flower.  The  ftalks  are 
(lender,  branching,  and,  unlefs  fupported,  lie  on 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  oval, 
and  indented  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches  on  long, 

(lender  footftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  blue 
colour;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

6.  Cape  Cardinal  Flower.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  firm,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
lower  leaves  are  oval  and  oblong ;  the  middle 
ones  are  fpear-lhaped,  and  the  upper  ones  fmall 
and  narrow.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  upper  leaves,  growing  three  toge¬ 
ther  on  a  footftalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  laft  three  forts  may  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring,  and  when  they  are  of  proper  fize, 
may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  flower. 

7.  Upright  African  Cardinal  Flower.  The 
ftalks  are  (lender,  branching,  and  about  a  foot 
high.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  fpear-lhaped,  fmooth, 
indented,  and  (it  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
on  long,  (lender  footftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  blue  colour ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall,  roundifh  capfules,  containing 
ripe  feeds  in  September. 

8.  Procumbent  African  Cardinal  Flower.  The 
ftalks  are  (lender,  weak,  and  trailing.  The 
leaves  are  lpear-fhaped,  fmall,  and  ferrated  on 
the  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  on  footftalks 
from  the  lides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  blue  colour;  they  appear  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

1  hefe  laft  two  forts  are  belt  propagated  in  the 
manner  of  the  firft  three  forts. 

9.  Comofe  Cardinal  Flower.  The  ftalk  is 
round,  upright,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  indented,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Italk,  The  flowers  come  out  in  leafy  fpikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  ftalks ;  they  appear  in  July,  and 
the  leeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

l.°‘  Hiiky  Cardinal  Flower.  The  ftalks  are 
upright,  hairy,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
eaves  are  oval,  hairy,  and  indented  on  their 
e  ges.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  long,  (lender  footftalks ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  blue  colour  ;  they  ap¬ 
peal  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

1  hefe  two  alfo  require  the  fame  treatment  as  Culture^ 
the  firft  three  fpecies. 

1  If  k°n& -flowered  Lobelia  is  a  Biennial  of 
great  beauty,  but  very  tender,  and  hardly  to  be 
brought  to  perfection  without  the  aftiftance  of  a 
itove  The  root  ,  con  lifts  of  a  few  drone,  lig¬ 
neous  fibres.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  and  about^a 
toot  high.  The  leaves  are  lpear-fhaped,  hairy, 
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indented,  of  a  deep-green  colour,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  ltalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  (Fort  foot  {talks  ;  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  and  their  tubes  are  (lender, 
and  often  four  inches  long;  they  appear  in  [une 
and  July,  and  are  (uccetded  by  turgid  fcapfules, 
containing  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

This  plant  is  eaiily  raifed  by  (owing  the  feeds, 
foon  after  they  afe  ripe,  in  pots  tilled  with  rich 
earth.  All  winter  they  mull  be  protected  from 
frofts,  and  in  the  fpring  plugged  into  a  good 
hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark  to  bring  them  up ;  other- 
wile  they  often  lie  Until  the  fpring  after  before 
they  make  their  appearance.  When  the  pla/its 
are  three  inches  high,  each  fhoilld  be  fet  in  a 
feparate  pot,  and  again  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed.  They  mud  be  fhaded  at  firft,  and  con- 
itantly  watered  ;  and  as  the  weather  encreafes  in 
heat,  a  larger  (hare  of  air  mult  be  allowed  them  ; 
and  with  this  management  they  may  remain  all 
fummer.  In  the  autumn  the  pots  fliould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed,  where  they  may  (land  to  flower  and  perfeCt 
their  feeds,  which  will  be  the  fummer  following. 

1.  Inflated  Cardinal  Flower  is  titled,  Lobelia 
caule  erefto,  foliis  ovatis  fubferratis  pedunculo  lon- 

fwfl&Wgionbus,  capfulis  infiatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 
Lobelia  caule  ere  bio  brachialo ,  foliis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  obfolete  incifls ,  capfulis  infiatis.  It  is  a  native 
^  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 

2.  Lrachelium- leaved  Cardinal  Flower  is,  Lo- 
-ficoyiec.  "bell  a  caule  ere  bio,  foliis  cordatis  obfolete  dent  at  is 

petiolatis ,  corymb o  terminali.  Plumier  calls  it, 
Rapuntium  trachelii  folio ,  fore  purpurafcente.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Canada. 

Qlrmuf,  3 •  French  Cardinal  Flower  is, <■  Lobelia  caule 
ereftiufculo ,  foliis  inferioribus  fubrotundis  crenatis , 
fuperioribus  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  floribus  racemofis. 
Toefling  calls  it,  Lobelia  caule  erefto,  foliis  lanceo¬ 
latis  fubdentatis ,  fpicd  l ax  d  longd  terminali ;  Guet- 
tard.  Lobelia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  floribus  laxe  fpi- 
catis ;  Morifon,  Rapunculus  galeatus  Blefenfis  f. 
Solonienfls ,  flore  violaceo  minor e  ;  alfo,  Rapuntium 
urens  Solonienfe  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Draba  flore 
caruleo  galeato.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  forefts 
near  Blois  ;  alfo  in  Spain. 
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4.  Canada  Cardinal  Flower  is.  Lobelia  caule  JCcflfrAL 
ere  Jo,  foliis  lane  eolat  o-lineart  bus  obtufiuj cults  alternis 
integernmis ,  racemo  terminali.  Tournefort  calls 

it,  Rapuntium  Canadenfe  pumilnm ,  linana  folio,  it 
grows  naturally  in  Canada. 

5.  Italian  Cardinal  Flower  is.  Lobelia  caule 
proftrato ,  foliis  lanceolatis  ovatis  crenatis ,  caule  ra-  2  Kct . 
mofo,  pedunculis  folitariis  unifloris  longijflmis.  Mi- 

cheli  calls  it,  Laurentia  annua  minima,  flore  caruleo ; 
and  Ray,  Rapunculus  aquaticus  repens ,  flore  caru¬ 
leo  inaperto,  It  is  a  native  of  Italy. 

6.  Cape  Cardinal  Flower  is,  Lobelia  caulibiis  Cflcfurcvr^- 
erettis ,  foliis  oblongis  dentatis.  Com  me!  me  calls  4/u^ 

it,  Cheiranthus  African  a,  flore  luteo.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Upright  ^Ethiopian  Cardinal  Flower  is,  (fusnuut 
Lobelia  caule  patulo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  caule 

ere  ft 0  ramofo ,  pedunculis  longijflmis.  Herman  calls 
it,  Campanula  minor  Africana ,  erini  facie ,  flore 
violaceo ,  caulibus  ere  ft  is.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Italy.  1 

8.  Procumbent  African  Cardinal  Flower  is,  SflrrJu&f. 
Lobelia  caulibus  procumbentibus ,  foliis  lanceolatis 

ferratis ,  pedunculis  later alibus.  Herman  calls  it. 

Campanula  minor  Africana ,  erini  facie,  caulibus 
procumbentibus.  It  is  a  native  of  ^Ethiopia. 

9 ■  Comofe  Cardinal  Flower  is,  Lobelia  foliis  ■ 

linearibus  dentatis ,  fpicd  terminali  foliofd.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

i°*  Glairy  Cardinal  Flower  is,  Lobelia  fo -  SfflrfuJtL-. 
ins  ov alibus  crenatis  lanatis ,  floribus  lateralibus 
J'olitariis.  Burman  calls  it,  Rapuntium  foliis  fub¬ 
rotundis  hirtis ,  flore  ex  alis  folitario  ;  Plukenet, 

Rapunculus  galeatus  /Ethiopicus  caruleus ,  hirfuttf 
fubrotundis  crenatis  foliis  ;  and  Ray,  Rapuntium 
Africanum  galeatum ,  foliis  oblongo-rotundatis  den¬ 
tatis  villojis.  It  inhabits  ^Ethiopia. 

11.  Tong- flowered  Lobelia  is,  Lobelia  foliis  aQm-opl- 
lanceolatis  dentatis,  pedunculis  brevijfimis  lateralibus ,  fl&lci.. 
tubo  corolla  filiformi  longijflmo.  Sloane  calls  it’ 

Rapunculus  aquaticus,  foliis  cichorei ,  flore  albo  : 
tubo  longijflmo  ;  and  Plumier,  T rachelium  fonchi 
folio,  flore  albo  longijflmo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica. 
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THIS  genus,  at  prefent,  confifts  only  of  one 
fpecies,  namely,  Loeflingia. 

The  (ant  The  are  tencier’  clammy,  divide  into 

deferibed.  numerous  branches,  and,  unlefs  fupported,  lie  on 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  fhort, 
and  dentated  on  each  fide.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall,  Ihort  fpikes  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Method  This  plant  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
of  propa-  hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  If  the  feeds  are  good, 
tion.  they  will  readily  come  up,  when  they  mult  have 
as  much  free  air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  weak  ;  and  they  mult  have 


water  in  fmall  quantities,  which  is  apt  to  rot 
them  in  that  tender  Rate.  In  May,  or  fome 
moilt  day,  if  poffible,  they  Ihould  be  taken  up 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  planted  in 
fome  open  part  of  the  garden,  where  they  will 
flower  and  perfeCt  their  feeds. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  Titles; 
this  genus,  it  Hands  fingly  with  the  name  Loe-  flf- 
flingia.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  funny  fides  of  ufliaAM'^ 
the  hills  in  Spain. 

Loeflingia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Triandria  ciafs 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  an  upright  perianthium,  com- in  the 
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pofed  of  five  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  perma¬ 
nent  leaves,  having  a  denticle  on  each  fide  the 
bale. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  fmall,  oblong, 
oval  petals,  which  converging  form  a  globe. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  filaments  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  having  roundifh,  didymous  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  three-cor¬ 


nered  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  that  is  fomewhat 
broadeft  near  the  top,  and  an  obtufe  lligma. 

5.  Pericarfium  is  an  oval,  fubtrigonal  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing  one 
cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  oval,  and 
oblong. 


CHAP. 
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this  genus  there  is  an  Annual  called 
White  Darnel. 

The  The  leaves  are  long,  broad  at  the  bafe,  pointed, 

plant  rough,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour.  The  ftalks 

defcribed.  are  round,  hollow,  jointed,  and  two  or  three  feet 
high.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks  in  bearded  fpikes  ;  they  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and 
September. 


This  plant  rifes  among  the  barley  in  many 

fields.  .  Titles. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Lclium  fpicd  ariftatd  ;  ^  r 

fpiculis  cornprej.s  ariftatis.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  JzvMUt'n. 
it  is  termed,  Lolium  fpicis  ariftatis ,  radice  annua.  '  * 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gramen  loliaceum ,  fpicd 
longiore,  f.  lolium  Diofcoridis ;  and  Gerard,  Lolium 
album.  It  is  a  native  of  molt  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. 
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THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Square-podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil. 

2.  Conjugate- podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil. 

3.  Efculent-podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil. 

4.  Twin-podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil. 

5.  Ornithopodioide  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil. 

1.  Square-podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil.  The 
ftalks  are  flender,  round,  branching,  a  foot  long, 
and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
oval,  and  have  two  fmall  leaves,  growing  one  on 
each  fide  the  footftalk  at  the  bafe.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  joints  on  footftalks, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  three  leaves  juft  below 
the  flower-cup  •,  they  are  moderately  large,  and 
of  a  beautiful  red  or  crimfon  colour-,  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
pods,  having  at  each  corner  a  leafy  membrane 
running  the  whole  length,  which  contains  ripe 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

The  pods  of  this  plant  were  formerly  drefled 
and  eaten  as  Peafe*  for  which  purpo’fe  it  was 
ufed  to  be  raifed.  But  it  is  now  become  out  of 
ufe,  fince  the  introdu&ion  of  the  numerous  better 
efculents  into  our  kitchen-gardens.  It  is  culti¬ 
vated,  however,  for  the  fake  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  very  beautiful.  The  general  practice 


is  to  fow  them  in  patches  here-and-there  about 
the  garden,  but  they  have  a  very  trifling  look. 

In  order  to  be  fhewn  to  the  beft  advantage,  they 
fhould  be  made  to  form  four  or  five  rows  of  a 
confiderable  length,  at  about  a  foot  diftance 
from  each  other. 

2.  Conjugate-podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil.  The  Coniueatt 
ftalks  are  numerous,  branching,  and  about  a 

foot  long.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  oval,  acute, 
and  on  each  fide  the  footftalk  have  a  fhort  leaf 
of  an  oblong,  oval  figure.  The  flowers  grow 
two  together  on  footftalks,  which  proceed  from 
the  wings-  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
conjugate  pods,  having  four  leafy,  longitudinal 
membranes,  and  containing  ripe  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

3.  Efculent-podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil.  The  EMe.t. 
ftalks  are  numerous,  flender,  trailing,  and  about  podded 
a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  roundifh,  Bird's 
and  have  fmall  bra&eae  appendiculated  at  the  . 
bafe  of  each  footftalk.  The  flowers  come  out 

fingly  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches  on  lon°-  6  Ca  * 
footftalks  i  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Angle,  thick,  arched  pods,  coa- 
1  taining  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 
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This  plant  is  propagated  for  the  fdke  of  the 
pods,  which  are  eaten  as  Peale  in  the  countries 
where  the  plant  naturally  grows. 

4.  Twin-podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil.  The 
Italics  are  (lender,  branching,  procumbent,  and 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliole,  fipQOth,  round,  and  appendiculated  at 
the  bale  of  the  footftalk.  The  dowers  come  out, 
two  together,  on  fflort  footltalks  front  the  fides 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour^ 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  two  nar¬ 
row,  taper,  nutanc,  comprefled  pods,  containing 
ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

5.  Oroithopodioide  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil.  The 
ftalks  are  very  firm,  upright,  divide  irregularly 
into  numerous  branches,  and  grow  to  a  foot  and 
a  halt  or  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  trifo^ 
liate,  and  appendiculated  at  the  bale.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  clutters  from  the  wings  of  the  (talks 
on  pretty  long  footltalks  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat, 
arched,  comprefled  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds 
in  the  autumn. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  lowing  the 
feeds  in  the  fpring,  in  beds  of  light  earth  made 
fine.  They  fhoifld  be  town  in  drills,  and  co¬ 
vered  fcarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  When 
they  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  thinned  where 
they  are  too  dole,  kept  clean  from  weeds,  watered 
in  dry  weather,  and  in  June  or  July  they  will 
flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 


1.  Square*podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil  is  titled,  Titles. 
Lotus  leguminibus  folitariis  membranaceo -quadran-  efirfc-cu U>- 
gulatis}  brafieis  ovatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Lotus  r 
leguminibus  fubjolitariis  :  angulis  quatuor  membra- 

naceis ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Lotus  ruber ,  filiqud  an- 
gulofd  i  and  Commeline,  Lotus  pulchernma  tetra- 
gonolobus -  It  is  a  native  of  Sicily. 

2.  Conjugate- podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil  is,  C(xnLU,cfn-. 
Lotus  leguminibus  conjugatis  qiembranaceo-quadran-  - 

gulis ,  bratteis  oblongo-ovatis.  Boerhaave  calls  it, 

Lotus  luteus ,  filiqud  angulofa.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  South  of  France. 

3-  Efculent-podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil  is,  Cdifcto </, 
Lotus  leguminibus ,  fubfolitariis  gibb'is  incurvis. 

Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lotus  pcn^aphylloSy  fili¬ 
qud  cornutd  \  Ray,  Lotus  edulis  Cretica  ;  and  Mo- 
rilon,  Lotus  oligoceratos  Cretica  lutea,filiquis  linis 
curvis  propendentibus .  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy, 

Sicily,  and  Crete. 

4.  Twin-podded  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil  is,  Lotus  ffviteyU,- 
leguminibus  fubbinatis  linearibus  comprejjis  nut  anti*  2<hA. 
bus.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Lotus ,  Jihquis  geminis , 
peregrina.  It  grows  naturally  in  molt  of  tfie 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

5.  Ornithopodioide  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil  is,  (Xfi  Oftc  = 
Lotus  leguminibus  fubternatis  arcuaiis  comprejfis,  -fottJibeJ. 
caulibus  dijfufs.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lotus  0 

fliquis  ornithopodii  %  and  Comrneline,  Loius  P?~ 
culiaris  filiquofa.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily. 
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OF  this  genus  there  is  an  Annual  of  our  gar¬ 
dens,  called  Virginian  Yellow  Willow- 

Herb. 

The  (talk  is  upright,  firm,  branching,  and 
about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
long,  undivided,  and  grow  alternately.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  on  footltalks  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  along  the  uppetvparts  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  green  colour, 
appear  in  July  and  August,  and  the  feeds  npen 
in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
hot-bed,  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  each  mult  have  a  feparate  pot, 
and  be  aflifted  by  a  frelh  hot-bed,  where  they 
mult  be  watered  and  (haded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  From  this  time  they  may  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air  \  and  when  this  is  ef¬ 
fected,  let  them  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with 
the  mould  at  the  roots,  into  fome  warm,  fertile 
part  of  the  garden,  where  they  will  flower,  and 
perfect  their  feeds. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Ludvigia  foliis  alternis 
lanceolatis.  In  the  Hortus  UpfuL  it  is  termed. 


Ludvigia  capfulis  cubicis  apice  perforates ;  in  the 
Hortus  Cliffort.  Ludvigia  capfulis  fubrotundis.  Plu- 
kenet  calls  it,  Lyfimachia.  non  pappofa  fore  luteo 
majorcy  filiqud  caryopbylloide  minore ,  ex  Virginia . 
It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 

Ludwtgia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  friandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Caeyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent  pe- 
rianthium,  fituated  above  the  germen,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  four  fpear-fhaped,  fpreading  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  four  obcordated,  plane,  patent, 
equal  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  fhort*  ereCt,  awl-fhaped 
filaments,  with  Ample,  oblong,  ereCt  antherse. 

4.  PisTiimuM  confifts  of  a  four-cornered  ger¬ 
men  furrounded  by  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  a  cy¬ 
lindrical'  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an 
obfoletely,  four-cornered,  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  js  a  four-cornered,  obtufe 
capfule,'  crowned  with  the  calyx,  and  containing 
four  cells, 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
fmall. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


C  H  A  P.  CCVIII. 

LUNARIA,  MOON-WORT,  or  SATTIN- 

FLOWER. 


The  plant 
defcribed. 


Variety. 


OF  this  genus  is  that  well-known  flower  in 
our  gardens,  called  Honefty. 

The  radical  leaves  are  large,  heart-fhaped,  ob¬ 
long,  indented,  hairy,  and  grow  on  long,  hairy 
footftalks,  Among  thelerifes  the  flower-ftalk,  to 
the  height  of  about  a  yard;  it  is  upright,  firm, 
branching,  hairy,  often  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and 
garniflhed  with  leaves,  which  near  the  bottom  are 
placed  oppofite,  and  grow  alternately  without 
any  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  cluf- 
terS  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  purplifh-red  colour,  appear  in 
May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  flat,  elliptical, 
pellucid,  fattin  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in 
Auguft  and  September. 

The  fattin  whitenefs  of  the  pods,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  foftnefs  to  the  touch,  has  occa- 
fioned  this  fpecies  being  frequently  called  the 
Sattin  Flower ;  and  by  this  name  only  it  is 
known  in  many  parts. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  larger 
pods,  and  paler-coloured  flowers. 

The  pods  of  both  the  forts  being  broad,  nume¬ 
rous,  tranlparent,  and  having  a  Angular  as  well  as 
beautiful  look,  are  chiefly  coveted  for  orna¬ 


menting  of  rooms,  by  placing  whole  bunches  of 
them  in  chimneys,  &c.  where  they  have  a  pretty 
eftetft. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds.  Culture, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  any  foil  or  fituation  ; 
for  nothing  of  that  fort  comes  amifs  to  them. 

After  they  have  once  flowered  and  fhed  their 
feeds,  they  will  propagate  themfelves,  coming 
up  in  plenty  all  over  the  garden  :  Nay,  in  ne¬ 
glected  gardens  they  will  rife  among  the  weeds, 
and  exhibit  their  fattin-like,  broad,  flat,  pellucid 
pods,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  fame  fraternity. 

In  fhort,  when  they  have  once  taken  poffeflion 
of  a  place,  they  will  afford  you  more  plants  than 
you  can  with,  difdain  the  company  of  weeds, 
and  require  no  trouble,  except  pulling  them  up 
where  they  appear  in  improper  places,  and  where 
they  come  up  too  clofe. 

Honefty  is  termed,  Lunar ia  foliis  Ippojith. 

John  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lunaria  major ,  Jiliqud  ro~  . 
tundiore  ;  alfo,  Lunaria  major  Jiliqud  longiore ;  P'n  nx't^'1 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Viola  lunaria  major  filiqua  ro¬ 
tunda  ;  and  Dodonasus,  Viola  latifolia.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Germany. 


chap.  ccix. 

/ 

L  U  P  1  N  U  S,  LUPINE. 


THE  extremely  eafy  culture  of  the  Lupine, 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  leaves  on 
their  firft  appearance,  and  elegance  of  the  flowers, 
make  them  as  defirable  Annuals  as  moft  we 
have  in  our  gardens ;  and  the  remarkable  fine 
fragrance  of  that  fpecies  called  the  Yellow  Lu¬ 
pine,  joined  to  the  above  properties,  entitles 
it  to  the  preference  of  any  of  the  Annual  tribe. 
The  variety  alfo  they  caufe  from  the  different 
forts  is  not  inconfiderable ;  for  there  are, 

Species.  i.  The  Common  Yellow  Lupine. 

2.  The  Little  Blue  Lupine. 

3.  The  Narrow-leaved  Taller  Blue  Lupine. 

4.  The  White  Lupine. 

5.  The  Giant  Lupine. 

6.  The  Cape  Lupine. 

So^of"  *•  The  Common  Yellow  Lupine  rifes  with  a 
Common  round,  hairy,  branching  ltalk,  to  the  height  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  leaves  are  digitated, 
and  each  of  them  is  compofed  of  about  nine 


oblong,  narrow,  pointed  lobes,  which  join  at 
their  bafe  to  the  footftalk,  and  are  hoary  on 
both  fides.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  ornament 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe,  whorled 
fpikes ;  their  colour  is  a  bright-yellow,  and  their 
fragrance  is  equal  to,  if  not  fuperior  to  any  thing 
of  the  flowering  tribe  :  It  is  fo  pure  afweet,  fo  in- 
offenflve,  and  exhilarating,  that  were  I  obliged 
to  cultivate  an  Annual,  and  one  only,  it  fhould 
be  the  Yellow  Lupine. 

2.  Little  Blue  Lupine.  This  plant  claims  as 
little  notice  as  any  of  the  forts,  from  the  ex-  Blue* 
treme  fmallnefs  of  the  flowers.  -  The  ftalk  is  up-  Lupine 
right,  firm,  channelled,  and  will  grow  to  be  two  d<fcr‘bei. 
feet  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  digitated, 
and  each  is  compofed  of  about  fix  or  feven  ob¬ 
long  lobes ;  thefe  join  at  their  bafe,  are  a  little 
hoary,  and  their  colour  is  a  blueifh  green.  The 
,  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  in  fhort  Ipikes  they  are  of  a  light-blue 
colour,  fmall,  and  are  lo  often  hid  among  the 

leaves 
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leaves  as  to  be  unnoticed.  Thefe  produce,  how 
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ev‘er,  more  feeds  tha-n 


—  '**— *  any  ot  the  'lores  ;  they 
are  al  mo  ft  lound,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and 
variegated  with  a  darkilh-purple. 

,  $•  Narrow-leaved  Bailer  Blue  Ltifjine.  This 
pi-.nc  riles  with  an  upright,  firm,  branching  ftalk 
neiir  the  top,  to  the  height  of  about  a°  yard. 
1  he  leaves  are  large,  digitated,  and  gfow  up'bn 
long  rootftalits ;  each  of  tiiem  is  compofed  of 
aoout  (fine  or  ten  oblong,  obtule  lobes,  which 
join  at  the  bale,  and  their  colour  is  a  blueiff- 
gieen.  1 .he  dowers  are  blue,  terminate  the 

branches  in  wfiorled  ipikes,  and  are  fucceeded 
,  by  P  en[7  °t  roundiHi,  variegated  feeds. 

*  ,  *■  W*}*'  Lupine,  hath  a  thick,  branching, 

dairy  itahe,  which  will  grow  to  about  two  feet 
high.  ^  i  he  leaves  are  digitated,  and  each  is 
compofed  of  feven  or  eight  oblong,  hairy  lobes, 
which  join  at  tjie  bale  ;  they  are  downy,  and 
P  aced  on  long,  hairy  foorftalks  on  the  branches. 

1  he  Bowers  are  large  and  white  ;  they  terminate 
the  branches  in  loolc  ipikes,  and  arc  fucceeded 
by  whitiff,  flat  feeds. 

5-Giant  Lupine  will  often  grow  to  be  four 
.  f*  ...  j  1  he  Italic  is  thick,  downy,  hairy 

•  and  branening.  The  leaves  are  digitated,  and 
glow  on  thick,  hairy  footftalks  ;  the  lobes  are 
na:ry,  narrow  at  the  bale  where  they  join,  broader 
upwards,  and'  are  of  a  filvery-whice  colour.  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and 
often  flamed  with  red;  they  grow  in  whorls, 
form  looie  -ipikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  broad,  hoary  pods, 

feeds  C°ntainmS  about  three  large,  compreffed 

Th^0ferLllpine  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies, 
and  .  differs  -from  it  only  in  the  flowers  being  of  a 
pale  flefffcolour.  This  is  .  a  fort  which  *  is  by 
many  efteemed  ;  but  as  Nature  Has  denied  them 
ragrance  and  as  they  have  a  rambling  look, 
they  mult  yield  to  the  Yellow  Lupine  in  poin 
of  precedence.  r 

6.  -Cape-  Lupine.  *  This  hath  an  upright, 

delcubei.  “'"S-  hairy  ftalk ;  but  it  differs  from  the 
othe.s,  mafmuch  as  the  leaves  are  Ample  ; 
thefe  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  hairy,  and  have  a 
downy  look.  1  he  flowers  are  produced  in  whorled 
fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are 

Cukors.  “  AllThtfe  rd?"ny  P°n  ’  con£ainin8  the  feeds. 
,hd  J ■  u  c  areeafily  propagated  by  fowlng 
th^feeds  in  the  fpnng.  They  (hould  be  Town  al 
different  times,  to  continue  the  iucceffion  of 
flowering  j  though  the  firft  flowing  fliould  not  be 

fnarT  h’.  UnrClSr  y0U  ,have  P,enty  of  feeds  to 
fy  e  j  b.ecaufe  if  much  rain  happens,  it  rots 

trove*]  andRyour  tr°uble  and  expectations  are  def- 
Th/r  ■  BVCas.they  never  perfeft  their  feeds  if 
the  fowmg  is  deferred  too  long,  it  will  be  proper 

to  let  feme  be  fown  for  the  fake  of  gathering  ri,e 
feeds,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  flowefajthe  lat-  • 
ter  end  of  March.  Let  this  be  done  in  a  dry,  warm 
border ;  and  if  rain  does  not  happen  immediately 
after  to  rot  them,  they  will  afford  you  feeds 
enough.  Some  feeds  alfo  fliould  be  town  if  the 
autumn,  in  a  dry,  warm  border  ;  and  they  will 
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come  up  and  often  Hand  the  winter  w-11  Thefe 
{Tints  will  flower  early  the  fummer  following,  and 

b<L!yrcLt0  afford  y°u  plenty  of  good  feeds! 

1  he  Cape  Lupines  (hould  be  lown  in  a  hot-bedj 
to  bring  them  forward  ;  and  out  of  this  bed  they 
mould  not  be  removed.  They  fhould  have  a 
deep  frame,  and.the  plants  muft  be  well  protected 
until  all  danger  of  bad  leather  is  over;  they 
mult  all  along  have  air  in  plenty,  and  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  which  will  caufe  them  to  flower 
eailier  and  llronger. 

1  he  feeds  of  the  White  Lupine  are  ufed  in  v;  ►  e 
medicine  ;  and  a  mixture  of  Alumen  Saab  annum,  the  S’ 
e  juice  of  Lemon,  and  the  flowers  of  thefe  feeds  of  !he 
ahord  an  ointment  much  efteemed  by  fome  la-  TWhi.te 
dies,  and  is  ufed  to  fmooth  the  face,  (often  the  L'ip‘,’e- 
features,  and  make  the  few  charms  thev  poffefs 
a  little  powerful.  '  r 

The  Little  Blue  Lupine  affords  amazino-  en- 
create,  far  beyond  that  of  our  common  Houfe 
reale  and  Beans  ;  mfomuch  that  in  Italy  they 
are  frequently  ufed  as  manure  for  the  land. 

I  ms  is  done  firft  by  parboiling  them,  to  prevent 
their  growth,  and  then  fowing  them  at  the  rate 
of  about  fixteen  buff  els  to  an  acre.  This  fort 
is  alio  lowed  ;  and  when  the  plants  begin  to 
flower,  they  are  cut  down  and  ploughed  in,  to  ■ 
improve  the  land.  & 

r, *’•  The,  Common  Yellow  Lupine  is  titled.  Titles. 
yuPmus  calycibus  verticillatis  appendiculatis  :  labio  /  ,  . 

fuperiore  bipartito ,  inferiore  tridentato.  Cafpar  o/tvpetWl 
kj  j0?!  cails  it,  Lupinus  fylveflris,  flore  luteo  ; 
and  John  Bauhine,  Lupinus  flore  luteo,  femine  com - 
preflo  vario.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily. 

2.  Little  Blue  Lupine  is,  Lupinus  calycibus  Vlvut^ 
femiverticillatis  appendiculatis  :  labio-  fuperiore  bL 
fido,  inferior e  flubtridentato.  Cafpar  Batrhine  .‘calls  '  ‘ 
it,  Lnptnuf  fylveflris  >  flare  'caruleo  ;  and  John 
Bauhine,  Lupinus  fylveflris ,  flore  purpurea,  femine  * 
rotunda  vane  It  grow.s  naturally  amon^com 
m  Italy,  - Sicily,  and  the  South  of  France 

3-  Narrow  -leaved  Taller  Blue  r  )m-  0  n  i- 
Lupinus  calycibus  aliernis  appendiculatis  i  "labio  fu- 
penore  bipartito,  inferiore  integro.  Ray  calls  ir  =r^W> 
Lupinus  angufiiflohus  caruleus  elatior ;  and  Rivil 
nus,  Lupinus  flore  caruleo  minor e.  This  orows 

naturally  among  com  in  itaiy  and  Spain.  & 

ca!ycibus  altenh 

napgtndiculatis .  labio  fuperiore  integro ,  inferiore 
tndentato .■  In  the  Menus  Chffort.  it  is  called 
Litf  tnus  cattle  compofito.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it 
Lupmus  fativus,  jlor e  albo  ;  and  Rivinus,  Lupinus 

witain b.°'  lt$  natUral  pkCe  °f  gr°Wti’  is  not 

5.  ^iant'Lupine  is,  Lupinus  calycibus  altenvs  A, 

appendiculatis  :  labio  fuperiore  bipartito ,  inferiore 
tridentato.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lupinus  pe- 
regrinus  major,  five  vtllofus,  caruleus  major ;  and 
John  Bauhine,  Lupinus  exoticus  birfutijfimus .  It 
grows  naturally  in  Arabia,  Spain,  andlhe  Medi- 
terranean  lflands. 

PjUPj.ne  is,  Lupinus  calycibus  alternis 
appendicklatis,  joins  fimphcibus  oblongis  villofis  It  < 

grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  9f  Good  Hope  “ 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 
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THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

I.  Small  Wild  Buglofs. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  Oriental  Buglofs. 

3.  Hungarian  Buglofs. 

4.  Cretan  Buglofs. 

i.  Small  Wild  Buglofs.  The  root  is  fmall, 
and  white.  The  (talk  is  (lender,  rough,  divides 
into  a  few  branches  near  the  top,  and  is  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  finuated, 
rough,  hairy,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  and 
Tides  of  the  branches  on  ftiort  footftalks ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  blue  colour,  appear  in  June, 
and  are  occafionally  to  be  met  with  until  the  end 
of  fummer. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  Oriental  Buglofs.  The  ftalk 
is  (lender,  rough,  divides  into  a  few  branches 
near  the  top,  and  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  narrow,  undivided,  hairy,  and 
rough  to  the  touch.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  on  (lender 
footftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  blue  colour  ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

3.  Hungarian  Buglofs.  The  ftalk  is  eight  or 
ten  inches  long,  and  lies  on  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  broad  at  the  Bafe,  diminilh  gradually 
to  a  point,  are  entire,  hoary,  and  grow  alter¬ 
nately.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops 
of  the  (talks;  they  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  dark 
dulky-brown  or  black  colour  •,  they  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

4.  Cretan  Buglofs.  The  radical  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long,  narrow,  rough,  indented,  and  covered  with 
many  white  protuberances.  The  (talks  are  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  lie  on  the  ground,  and  are 
adorned  with  .many  narrow,  bullated  leaves. 


which  bend  backward,  and  are  placed  alternately 
on  them.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
and  fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  blue  co¬ 
lour,  and  elegantly  variegated  ;  they  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft 
and  September. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  fltuation.  After  they  come  up,  the  culture 
they  require  will  be  only  to  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and 
after  they  have  once  flowered  and  (cattered  their 
feeds,  plants  enough  for  a  fucceflion  will  arile 
without  further  trouble. 

1.  Small  Wild  Buglofs  is  titled,  Lycopjis  foliis 
lanceolatis  bifpidis ,  calycibus  florefcentibus  ereftis. 
Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Bugloffum  minus  fylvejire  ; 
and  Gerard,  Bugloffum  fylvejtris  minor .  It  grows 
naturally  in  fields  and  by  way-fides  in  England, 
and  molt  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  Oriental  Buglofs  is,  Lycopjis 
foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  fcabrisy  calycibus  ere  ft  is* 
Tournefort  calls  it,  Bugloffum  orient  ale  anguftifo- 
liumy  flere  parvo  caruleo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  Eaft. 

3.  Hungarian  Buglofs  is,  Lycopjis  foliis  integer - 
rimis,  caule  projlrato,  calycibus  f rut efcentibus  inflatis 
pendulis .  Rivinus  calls  it,  Ecbioides  fore  pullo\ 
and  Morifon,  Bugloffum  procumbens  annuum  pulla 
minima  flare.  It  grows  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of 
Europe. 

4.  Cretan  Buglofs  is,  Lycopjis  foliis  repandis 
dentatis  callofis,  caule  decumbente,  corollis  cernuis, 
VanRoyen  calls  it,  Lycopjis  foliis  repando-dtntatis  ; 
and  Morifon,  Bugloffum  annuum  humile ,  bullatis 
foliis,  flore  caruleo  elegant er  variegato .  It  grows 
naturally  in  Crete. 
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OF  this  genus  there  are, 

1.  Small  Glaucous  Oriental  Loofeftrife. 
Species.  2<  Narrow-leaved  Dark-purple-flowered  Orien* 
tal  Loofeftrife. 

1 .  Small  Glaucous  Oriental  Loofeftrife.  The 
Small  ftait  is  upright,  of  a  greyilh  colour,  and  about 
Glaucous  r  or  c-  ht  jnches  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
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Loofeftrife 
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(haped,  narrow,  fmooth,  glaucous,  and  grow  op* 
pofite  by  pairs.  The  flowers  come  out  in  (hort 
(pikes  from  the  tops  of  the  (talks ;  they  are  of  a 
reddilh- purple  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  an  Annual,  and  the  feeds  mull 
be  Town,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  the  autumn,  Culture: 
or  early  in  the  fpring,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

When 
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When  they  come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble, 
except  thinning  them  where  they  are  too  dole, 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  watering 
them  in  dry  weather.  They  will  then  flower 
ftrong,  and  perfect  their  feeds. 

2.  Narrow -leaved  Dark-purple  Oriental  Lool'e- 
ftrife.  The  ft  a  lit  is  upright,  and  about  a  foot 
high.  The  leaves  are  ipear  -  fhaped,  narrow, 
pointed,  imooth,  of  a  bright- green  colour,  and 
grow  oppoftte  by  pairs.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  loole,  oval  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks, 
are  of  a  dark-purple  colour,  and  very  beautiful  ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  lpecies  is  a  Biennial,  and  the  feeds  mult 
be  fown  in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe ; 
for  if  they  are  kept  until  the  fpring,  they  often 
lie  a  whole  year  before  they  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  When  they  come  up,  they  muft  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  dole,  be  kept  dean 
from  weeds,  and  watered  in  dry  weather  all 


fummer.  In  the  autumn,  a  fhare  of  them  may 
be  drawn  out  of  the  beds,  and  tranfplanted  to 
other  places  ;  whilft  the  others  fhould  be  left 
undifturbed  in  the  beds,  at  about  a  foot  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  fummer  following  they 
will  flower  ftrong,  and  perfect  their  feeds. 

1.  The  Aril  lpecies  is  entitled,  Lyfimachia  ra~ 

cemis  fimplicibus  terminalibus ,  petalis  obtufis ,  Jla -  XewX-'- 

minibus  corolla  brevioribus.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  t . 
Lyfimachia  racemo  terminally  foliis  lanceolato-linea- 
ribus  j  Buxbaum,  Lyfimachia  fpicata  purpurea  mi¬ 
nor  ;  and  Tilli,  Lyjimachia  onentalis  minor ,  foliis 
glaucis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Media. 

2.  The  lecond  lpecies  is,  Lyfimachia  fpicis  $Prbju^ - 
terminalibus,  petalis  lanceolatis ,  Jlaminibus  corolla  zyJihXCo . 
longioribus.  In  the  H or tus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,’ 

Lyfimachia  foliis  lanceolato  -  linearibus ,  caulem  & 
ramos  fpied  ovatd  terminante.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 

Lyfimachia  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus ,  fpicis  termi¬ 
nalibus  ;  and  Commeline,  Lyfimachia  orientaiis 
angujlifolia .  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft. 
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Curled-leaved  Mallow. 

2.  Chinefe  Mallow. 

3.  ^Egyptian  Mallow. 

4.  French  Mallow. 

5.  Peruvian  Mallow. 

6.  Carolina  Mallow. 

7.  Dwarf  American  Mallow. 

8.  Ivy-leaved  Mallow. 

9.  Spanifh  Mallow. 

10.  Limefe  Mallow. 

1 1.  Indian  Mallow. 

i.  The  Curled  -  leaved  Mallow  derives  its 
greateft  beauty  from  its  leaves,  and  the  proceri ty 
of  its  growth  ;  for  it  will  arife  with  an  upright 
ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The 
leaves  are  large,  of  a  plealant-green  colour,  and 
form  a  very  pi&urefque  figure.  The  main 
ftalk  is  ftrong  enough  to  fupport  it  in  almoft 
any  firuation  •,  for  I  have  fometimes  had  it  as 
thick  as  a  moderate  hedge -flake.  It  will  be 
chiefly  concealed  from  view,  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  ground,  by  the  number  of  leaves  that  garnifh 
the  fide-fhoots  in  plenty.  They  are  mod  beau¬ 
tifully  furbelowed,  and  attract  the  attention  of 
all  beholders.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  grow  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in  clufters,  and  are  chiefly 
concealed  among  the  leaves  ;  fo  that  on  their  ac¬ 
count  few  perfons  would  think  the  plant  worth 
propagating.  It  will  be  in  blow  in  July.  A 
few  of  this  fpecies  is  fufficient  for  any  garden  ; 
unlefs  you  chufe  a  row  of  them  to  form  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  hedge,  which  at  the  back  of  a 
large  border  will  look  very  pretty 

2.  Chinefe  Mallow.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
Angle,  herbaceous,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half- 
high.  The  leaves  are  angular,  roundifh,  and  of 
a  pleafant-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  and  lurround 
the  ftalk  in  clufters  ;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
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This  plant  is  cultivated  by  fome  perfons  as  a 
pot-herb  ;  though  it  is  generally  allowed  by  mod 
who  have  tried  it,  to  be  much  inferior  to  the 
herbs  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 

3.  The  ^Egyptian  Mallow.  The  ftalks  are 
{lender,  weak,  and  about  a  foot  in  length.  The 
leaves  are  fhaped  like  the  hand,  of  a  pleafant-; 
green  colour,  have  their  lobes  indented,  grow 
on  long  footftalks,  and  ornament  the  plant- in 
an  agreeable  manner.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
clufters  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  but  at  the 
fides  they  grow  fingly  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  make  but  a  poor  fhow,  the 
petals  being  fmaller  than  the  calyx. 

4.  French  Mallow.  This  fpecies  has  a  trailing, 
branching  ftalk,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  five  parts, 
which  parts  are  alfo  deeply  divided  at  their  fides. 
The  flowers  are  blue,  (land  upon  long  footftalks, 
are  produced  in  June,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

5.  The  Peruvian  Mallow  arifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  two  or  three 
feet.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  compofed  of 
feveral  acutely-ferrated  lobes.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  June  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
in  clofe  fpikes;  they  are  of  a  pale- blue  colour, 
but  are  fmall,  and  have  little  beauty. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  purple 
flowers. 

6.  Carolina  Mallow.  The  ftalks  are  (lender, 
lie  on  the. ground,  and  often  ftrike  root  at  the 
joints.  The  leaves  are  roundifh,  grow  on  {len¬ 
der  footftalks,  and  have  their  edges  cut  into 
many  legments.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks  on  (lender  footftalks ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  red-brick  colour,  appear  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

7.  Dwarf  American  Mallow.  The  ftalk  is 
(lender,  woolly,  branching  a  little,  and  about  a 
foot  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fliaped,  downy, 
indented  on  their  edges,  and  grow  alternately  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes 
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from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks,  but  at  the  fides  they 
grow  fingly  •,  they  are  fmal!,  of  a  pale-yellow 
or  lemon  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

8.  Ivy-leaved  Mallow.  The  ftalk  is  herba¬ 
ceous,  ered,  round,  iinooth,  firm,  and  four  or 
five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  lmooth, 
obtufe,  and  much  refemble  fome  of  thole  of  the 
Common  Ivy.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  large, 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  j  they  appear  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

9.  Spanilh  Mallow.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
firm,  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  round,  indented  on  their  edges,  and 
of  a  dark-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  nume¬ 
rous,  very  large,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

10.  Limefe  Mallow.  The  ftalk  is  herbaceous, 
erect,  and  about  three  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  large,  compofed  of  feveral  ferrated  lobes,  and 
grow  on  long  iootftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  Imall  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

11.  Indian  Mallow.  The  ftalks  are  upright, 
herbaceous,  and  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  heart-fhaped,  rough,  and  obtufe.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  clofe  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  method  of  propagating  all  thefe  fpecies 
is  fo  plain,  that  it  cannot  be  miffed.  Sow  the 
feeds  how  you  will,  and  in  what  foil  you  pleafe, 
in  March,  and  they  will  come  up,  and  flower 
before  the  end  of  the  fummer. 

If  you  chufe  to  have  them  flower  early,  fow 
the  feeds  in  the  autumn,  and  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  be  hardy  enough  for  our  winters. 
In  the  fpring  they  will  foon  become  very  ftrong, 
and  will  flower  in  June. 

After  this,  without  any  art  or  trouble,  they 
will  propagate  themfelves  *,  nay,  the  greateft 
trouble  will  be  to  keep  them  from  overfpreading 
the  ground  ;  for  they  will  fcatter  their  feeds,  and 
plants  will  come  up  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they 
muft  be  hoed  down  like  weeds.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  let  here-and-there  one  of  the  largeft 
fpecies,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Curled-leaved 
Mallow,  remain  in  the  places  you  would  chufe 
them  to  be  •,  and  they  will  be  larger  and  earlier 
plants  than  thofe  raifed  from  feeds  Town  in  the 
fpring. 

As  to  the  Dwarf  American  Mallow,  and  the 
more  tender  fpecies,  though  they  will  fcatter 
their  feeds  and  come  up,  yet  they  are  not  fo 
prone  to  increafe,  without  art,  in  fuch  great 
plenty  as  the  others.  Let  thefe,  therefore,  be 
fown  in  a  hot-bed  early  in  March,  and  they  will 
foon  come  up,  after  which  let  the  beds  be  un¬ 
covered.  When  they  are  about  three  inches 
high,  plant  them  out  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
alunder  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
blow. 

1.  The  Curled-leaved  Mallow  is  titled,  Malva 


caule  ere  Ho,  folds  angulatis  crifpis ,  floribus  axilla- 
ribus  glomeratis.  Dodon&ms  calls  it,  Malva  crifi 
pa.  It  grows  naturally  in  China  and  Syria.  _  r 

2.  The  Chinefe  Mallow  is,  Malva  caule  erefio,yexfituC- 
foliis  angulatis ,  floribus  axillaribus  glomeratis  flefli- 

libus,  calycibus  [cabris .  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Malva 
Sinenfls  e>  ecla,  flofculis  albis  minimis.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  China.  - 

3.  ^Egyptian  Mallow  is,  Malva  foliis  palmatis 

dentatis ,  corollis  calyce  minor  Haifa.  It  grows  r.atu-  *yULuL. 
rally  in  Aigypt.  _  , 

4.  The  French  Mallow  is,  Malva  foliis  radi-  MovxnsiPcrx^ 
calibus  quinquepartitis  trilobis  linearibus ,  pedun-  zhdxn^d 
culis  folio  caulino  longioribus ,  caule  procumbent e. 

5.  Peruvian  Mallow  is,  Malva  caule  erebfo  fy'utvn.  - 

herbaceo .  foliis  lobatis ,  fpicis  fecundis  axillaribus ,  . 

feminibus  denticulatis.  It  grows  common  in  Peru. 

6.  The  Carolina  Mallow  is,  Malva  caule  re*  GmG* 
pent e,  foliis  multifidis.  It  is  a  native  of  Caro  -  - 

lina.  '  J  - 

7.  The  American  Mallow  is,  Malva  foliis  cor- 

datis  crenatis ,  floribus  later alibus  folitariis  termina -  =  cxx/rxxx-. 
libus  fpicatis.  Breynius  calls  it,  Althaa  Ameri¬ 
cana  pumila ,  fore  luteo  fpicato.  It  grows  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Weft-Indies.  ** 

8.  Ivy-leaved  Mallow  is,  Malva  caule  eredlo  Jotcuou-- 
herbaceo ,  foliis  quinqaelobatis  ob tufts,  pedunculis  -  (Aostvol. 
petiolifque  gtabriufculis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  ir, 

.  Malva  hederaceo  folio  :  all’o,  Malva  folio  ficus  al¬ 
tera.  Dalechamp  names  it,  Malva  major  tertia. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por¬ 
tugal. 

9.  Spanilh  Mallow  is,  Malva  caule  eretlo ,  fo* 
liis  femiorbiculalis  crenatis,  calyce  exterior e  diphyllo.  _ 

1  Plukenet  calls  it,  Malva  rotundifolia  glabra  ex 
Hifpanid ,  fore  amplo  rubella.  It  is  a  native  of 
Spain. 

10.  Limefe  Mallow  is,  Malva  caule  eredlo  her - 
baceo ,  foliis  lobatis ,  fpicis  fecundis  axillaribus ,  fe- 
minibus  lavibus.  It  is  a  native  of  Lima. 

11.  Indian  Mallow  is,  Malva  foliis  cor  datis  CMaunt*- 
obtufis  fcabris ,  floribus  feffilibtis  glomeratis  arillis  dLsJfl 
denis  muticis  crenulatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Malva 

Indica,  abutili  fubrotundo  folio ,  fore  luteo  fpicato . 

It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Malva  is  of  the  dais,  and  order  Monadelphia  ciafs  and 
Polyandria  \  and  the  characters  are,  order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  double  perianthium.  The  ex-  tae  Li“* 
terior  is  compofed  of  three  acute,  permanent  S*?0 
leaves.  The  interior  is  of  one  leaf,  which  is  Thecha- 
divided  at  the  brim  into  five  broad,  permanent  raders. 
legmen  ts. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  obcordated,  pr^-- 
morfe,  plane  petals,  which  coalelce  at  their 
bafe. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  filaments  which 
join  at  the  bottom,  and  form  a  cylinder  :  Above 
they  fpread  open,  and  are  inferted  in  the  co¬ 
rolla,  Their  antherse  are  reniforme. 

4*  1  istillum  confifts  ot  an  orbicular  germen, 
and  a  Ihort,  cylindric  ftyle,  with  numerous  briftly 
ftigmas  the  length  of  the  ftyle. 

§.  Pericarpium  is  a  round,  deprefied  head, 
faftened  to  the  column. 

6.  Semina  are  fingle,  and  reniforme. 
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THERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  yet  known,  one  of  which  is  a  Peren¬ 
nial.  The  other  is  ot  fnort  duration,  and  is 
called  Annual  Martynia. 

.  The  ftalk  is  robuft,  hairy,  branching,  and 

defcribed.  three  or  four  feet  high-  The  leaves  are  large, 

'  oval,  oblong,  angular,  obtuie  -  pointed,  entire, 

-  hairy,  and  poflefied  of  a  vilcous,  clammy  matter, 

j  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  divisions  and 

ends,  of  the  branches  in  fhort  fpikes  ;  they  are 
very  large,  of  a  red  or  purple  colour,  appear 
in  July,  and  continue  in  fucceffion  until  the  end 
of  autumn,  when  good  feeds  from  the  firft-blown 
flowers  may  be  collected,  and  at  which  time 
the  plant  decays. 

Culture.  This  fpecies  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds, 
early  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  rich  gar¬ 
den-mould.  The  pots  mull  be  then  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  bark  bed  •,  and  a  flight  fprink- 
ling  of  water  fhould  now-and-then  be  thrown 
upon  the  mould,  the  more  effectually  to  facilitate 
the  growth  of  the  feeds.  In  this  bed  they  mult' 
remain,  with  all  careful  management,  until  they 
are  fit  to  remove  ;  when  each  plant  fhould  have 
a  feparate  pot,  fhould  be  plunged  again  into  a 
bark-bed,  be  well-watered,  and  kept  conftantly 
fhaded  until  it  has  taken  root.  After  this,  more 
air  muft  proportionally  be  given  them,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  hot  weather  fhall  make  it  necei- 
fary.  When  the  roots  of  the  plants  have  filled 
thefe  pots,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger, 
at  which  time  they  muft  be  plunged  into  a  good 
bark-bed;  or  rather,  if  there  be  a  ftove,  thev 
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fhould  be  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  there,  that 
their  branches  may  have  room  to  extend  them- 
felves.  Being  thus  ficuated,  and  duly  watered, 
they  will  flower  ftrong,  continue  in  beauty 
three  or  four  months,  and  afford  good  feeds  for 
a  fucceffion. 

1  his  fpecies  is  titled,  Martynia  caule  ramofo ,  , 

foliis  integerrimis  angulatis .  In  the  Hortus  Cliff ort .  /] 
it  is  termed,  Martynia  foliis  dentatis.  Houftoun  c7^>rvn tUL' 
calls  it,  Martynia  annua  villofa  &  vifcofa ,  folio  ■ 
fubrotundo ,  fore  magno  rubro .  It  grows  naturally 
in  New  Spain. 

Martynia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  CJ  f 
Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  an^  Sor<Jet 

1.  Calyx  is  a  withering  perianchium  cut  into  in  the 

five  parts.  Linnsan 

2.  Corolla  is  one  bell-fhaped  petal.  The  Syftem> 
tube  is  patent,  ventricofe,  and  gibbous  at  the  iaei-s!^ 
bale,  where  there  is  found  a  honey-juice.  The 

limb  is  itnall,  and  cut  into  five  obtufe  and  nearly 
equal  fegments. 

3*  Stamina  are  four  filiforme,  incurved  fila¬ 
ments,  with  connivent,  connected  antheras.  There 
is  a  rudiment  of  a  fifth  filament  between  the 
upper  flamina. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
a  fhort  Ample  ftyle  the  length  of  the  itamina, 
and  a  bilobed  fligma. 

5.  Pertcarpium  is  a  ligneous,  oblong,  gib¬ 
bous,  quadrangular,  bifulcated,  acuminated  cap- 
fule,  containing  five  cells,  and  opening  in  two 
directions  at  the  top. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  oblong. 
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MATRICARIA,  FEVERFEW. 


There  are  two  Annuals  of  this  genus, 
called, 

i.  Corn  Feverfew. 

■  2.  Sweet-fcented  Feverfew. 

1.  Corn  Feverfew.  The  ftalks  are  flender, 
divide  into  a  few  branches  almoft  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  long.  The  leaves 
are  large,  finely  divided  into  a  multitude  of  nar¬ 
row  parts,  and  grow  alternately  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  on  fuitable 
footftalks ;  the  rays  are  fpreading,  and  of  a  pale- 
white  colour,  but  the  difk  is  yellow  :  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  and  often  continue  in  fucceffion 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  fummer. 

2.  Sweet-fcented  Feverfew.  The  ftalk  is 
weak,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  long.  The 
leaves  are  finely  divided  in  the  manner  of  Cha¬ 


momile,  and,  when  bruifed,  emit  an  agreeable 
odour.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends 
and  fides  of  the  branches  on  fuitable  footftalks ; 
the  rays  are  white  and  deflexed,  but  the  difk  is 
yellow  and  prominent :  They  are  finely  fcented, 
and  appear  in  fucceffion  great  part  of  the  fum¬ 
mer. 

1  4  ,  *  ;  . 

Thefe  fpecies  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  c  , 
in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  "ripe,  or  in  °  * 
the  fpring.  When  they  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  trouole,  except  thinning  them  to  pro¬ 
per  diftances,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds.  After  they  have  tiowered,  the  feeds  will 
loon  ripen,  and  a  fcattering  will  grow,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  fucceffion  without  further  trouble. 

i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Matricaria  re- ^ j  , 
ceptaculis  conicis ,  radiis  patentibus,  feminibus  nudis ,  a  1  * 
flu  amis  calycinis  margine  *iualibus.  In  the  Hortus  :  {ffa? 
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differ t.  it  is  termed,  Matricaria  foliis  fupradecom- 
pojitis  fetaceis ,  pedunculis  folitariis.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Chamamelum  vulgar e ,  f  Leucan- 
themum  Diofcoridis  ;  and  Lobel,  Anthems  vulgaris. 
It  grows  naturally  in  cultivated  fields  in  England, 
and  molt  parts  of  Europe. 


2.  The  fccond  fpecies  is,  Matricaria  recepta-  Jiuovw. 
culis  conicis,  radiis  defiexis ,  fe minibus :  midis,  f qua -  -  U/nJ. 
mis  calycinis  margine  aqualibus.  Vaillant  calls  it, 
Matricaria  leucanthemos  annua  fuaveolens ,  chain re- 
meli  folio ,  ovariis  albicantibus.  It  grows  chiefly  in 
1  fandy  places  in  England  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 
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TH  E  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 
i.  Melilot  Trefoil. 

2.  Round-podded  Medick. 

3.  Radiated  Trefoil. 

4.  Polymorphous  Trefoil. 

1.  Melilot  Trefoil.  The  {talks  of  this  fpecies 
are  (lender,  herbaceous,  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  tri¬ 
foliate,  fmall,  cut  on  their  edges,  and  grow  on 
footftalks,  on  each  fide  of  which  a  fmall  leaf 
is  fituated.  The  flowers  come  our  in  ihort,  oval 
fpikes  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  (talks  near 
the  top,  growing  on  longifli  footftalks  ;  they  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  May,  and  continue 
in  fucceflion  all  fummer,  before  the  end  of  which 
ripe  feeds  from  the  firft-blown  flowers  may  be 
collected. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  of  lower 
growth,  producing  both  fmaller  leaves  and 
flowers.  It  is  often  called  Hop  Trefoil,  from 
the  flowers  turning  to  a  brownifh  colour,  and  af- 
fuming  the  appearance  of  hops. 

2.  Round -podded  Medick.  The  (talks  are 
herbaceous,  {lender,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  each 
being  compofed  of  two  pair  of  oval,  fpear-fliaped 
folioles,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  •,  they  are 
hoary,  and  grow  alternately  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  grow  four  or  five  together  on  long 
footftalks  ;  they  come  out  from  the  ends  and 
fides  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  golden  -  yellow 
colour,  make  their  appearance  in  June  and  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli,  hairy,  indented 
pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

3.  Radiated  Trefoil.  The  (talks  are  (lender, 
weak,  herbaceous,  and  hardly  a  foot  long.  The 
leaves  are  ternate,  fmall,  and  a  little  hoary. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides 
of  the  (talks,  growing  four  or  five  together  on 
a  footftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  kidney- 
fhaped,  ftriated,  indented  pods,  containing  ripe 
feeds  in  September. 

4.  Polymorphous  Trefoil.  This  is  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  fpecies,  and  comprehends  all  thofe  plants 
which  are  known  in  gardens  by  the  names  of 
Snails,  Hedgehbgs,  &c.  The  Heart  Trefoil  of 
our  meadows,  fields,  and  paftures,  belongs  to  it. 
The  Prickly  Syrian  Trefoil,  the  Jagged- leaved 
Hedgehogs,  Ja*gged  -  leaved  Snails,  Hairy  Me- 
flick^  Long  Crooked  -  podded  Trefoil,  Smooth 
Medick,  Cluftered-fruited  Medick,  Turbinated 
Medick,  Round  Black-podded  Medick,  Single- 
podded  Medick,  Double-podded  Medick,  Dwarf 
Hedgehogs,  &c.  are  of  this  fpecies.  The 


{talks  of  all  of  them  are  herbaceous,  procum¬ 
bent,  branching,  in  many  diffufe,  and  longer  or 
{horter  according  to  the  varieties.  The  leaves 
are  trifoliate,  and  larger  or  fmaller  according  to 
the  forts.  The  ftipulm  are  indented,  and  in 
fome  forts  ciliated.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  pa¬ 
pilionaceous,  come  out  early  in  the  fummer,  and 
continue  in  fucceflion  to  the  end  of- autumn; 
they  are  fucceeded  by  fruit,  known  by  the  names 
of  Snails,  Hedgehogs,  &c.  as  above. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  lowing  the  Method 
feeds  in  the  fpring.  Any  common  garden  -  of  propa, 
mould  made  fine  wit]  be  fuitable  for  them  ;  and  gating 
they  fhould  be  fown  in  patches,  at  any  defired  thefe 
diftance,  putting  a  very  few  feeds  of  each  iorts* 
fort  into  the  ground  nearly  together,  and  co¬ 
vering  them  over  with  fcarcely  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  depth  of  mould.  When  they  come  up, 
they  muft  be  thinned  according  to  the  forts. 

The  fmalleft  forts  (hould  not  have  more  than  two 
plants  left  together  ;  and  of  the  moft  diffufe  kinds, 
all  the  plants  in  a  place  fliould  be  drawn  out, 
except  one ;  or  their  branches  will  fo  run  into 
and  crowd  one  another,  that  the  fruit  will  be 
lefs  perfect,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plant  im¬ 
paired. 

If  the  feeds  are  fown  the  end  of  March,  they 
will  flower  in  June  ;  but  in  order  to  continue  the 
fucceflion  more  perfect,  a  fecond  lowing  fhould 
be  made  the  end  of  April.  Neverthelefs,  as  it 
is  the  Angularity  of  the  fruit,  not  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  that  is  principally  regarded,  one 
fowing  at  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  is  by  moft  perfons  thought  fuftkient. 

The  firft  three  fpecies  are  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner ;  and  all  the  forts  frequently  pro-  ^4^ *  . 

duce  good  plants  from  cafual  feeds,  which,  falling  firft  three 
ripe  from  the  plants  in  the  autumn,  grow,  and  fpecies. 
flower  early  the  fummer  following. 

1.  Melilot  Trefoil  is  titled,  Medicago  fpicis 
ovalibus ,  leguminibus  reniformibus  monofpermis ,  caule  Titles* 
procumbente.  In  the  hi  or  t  us  differ  t '  it  is  termed,  aAfuhnUL. 
Tn folium  leguminibus  /picas is  reniformibus  midis  ' 
monofpermis ,  caule  procumbente.  Cafpar  B,.uhine 

calls  it,  Trifolium  pratenje  lui cum,  capitulo  Ire - 
viore ;  Fuchfius,  Trifolium  pratenfe  litieum  \  Ray, 

Medica  polycarpos  fruttu  minor e  compreffo  fcabro  ; 

(Retard,  'Trifolium  hit  cum  luphlinum  •,  and  Parkin- 
fon,  Trifolium  montanum  lupulinum.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  fandy  meadows,  fields,  and  paftures, 
in  England  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Round- podded  Medick  is,  Medicago  legn -  (E/ukrt  ’ 
minibus  reniformibus  margine  dentatis ,  foliis  pin- . 

natis.  Cafpar  Bau.hine  calls  it,  Lolo  c. finis  fdi-~ 
quis  hirjutis  circinatis ,  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy 
and  Spain. 
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$  h'/rJ-  3-  Radiated  Trefoil  is,  Me  die  ago  leguminous 
a  *  ttniformibus  margins  dentatis,  foltis  tematis .  Mo- 
rifon  calls  it,  Medicago  annua,  ftliqud  falcatd 
flriatd  \  Cafpar  Bauhine,  ■ I  nfolium  filiqud  falcatd  \ 
and  Lobel,  L.unaria  radiata  Italorum.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Italy. 

Jfffu  ^  4.  Polymorphous  Trefoil  is,  Medicago  legumi- 

Of.,  nibus  cochleatis ,  JHpulis  dentatis ,  caulc  cliff ufo. 
Ca|par  gauj1;ne  caiis  it,  T 'ri folium  cocbleatum , 
fructu  nigro  bifpido . 

The  numerous  varieties  of  this  fpecies  (land 
in  authors  with  the  following  titles : 

Orbicularis.  Medicago  leguminibus  folitariis 
cochleatis  comprejfs  plants.  Jlipulis  ciliatis,  caule 
diffufo.  Sauv.  Monfp.  186.  Medica  Major  di- 
carpos  capfuld  compreffd  orbiculatd  nigra  plana  oris 
erifpis .  Morif.  Hift.  II.  p.  152,  f.  II.  t.  xv.  f.  1. 
Medica  orbiculata .  Bauh.  Hift.  II.  p.  384.  Tri- 
jolium  cochlea  turn  f  fcutellatum ,  folio  latiore ,  frufttt 
minuto  obtufo.  Bauh.  Pin.  329,  Prodr.  140. 

Scuteliata.  Medica  cochlea t a  major  dicarpos , 
Capfuld  rotunda  glob  of d  fcutellatd.  Monl.  Hift.  II. 
p.  152.  f.  II.  t.  xv.  f.  4.  Medica  fcutellata. 
Bauh.  Hift.  III.  p.  384.  Trifolium  cocbleatum , 
fruclu  latiore.  Bauh.  Pin.  329. 

T ornata.  Medica  tornata  major  (A  minor  lenis. 
Park.  Theatr.  n  16. 

Turbinata.  Medicago  fruUu  turbinato .  Sauv. 
Monfp.  187.  Medica  dicarpos ,  fruthis  capfuld 
turbinata  rugofcL  Morif.  Hift.  II.  p.  153.  Me¬ 
dica  magna  turbinata.  Bauh.  Hift.  IT.  p.  3^5; 
Trifolium  cocbleatum  turbinatum ,  frufltt  comprejfo 
cblongo.  Bauh.  Pin.  329. 

Muricata.  Medica  cochleata  dicarpos ,  capfuld 
fpinofa  rotunda  minore .  Moril.  Hift.  II.  p.  153* 
1'.  If.  t.  xv.  f.  1 1 . 

Arabica.  Medica  cochleata  minor  polycarpos 
annua ,  capfuld  majore  alba,  folio  cordato  macula 

fufed.  Morif.  Hift.  II.  p.  144.  f.  II.  t.  xv.  f.  17. 


Medica  Arabica.  Cam.  Hort.  xcvii.  t.  27.  7W- 

folium  cocbleatum ,  folio  maculato  cordato .  Bauh. 
Pin.  37.9. 

Cor  on  at  a .  Medicago  fruttu  minim  0 ,  coronulam 
utrinque  dentatam  referents.  Sauv.  Monfp.  187. 
Medicago  cochleata  polycarpos  annua,  capfuld  mini¬ 
ma  coronata.  Morif.  Hift.  II.  p.  1 55>  1*  XXV. 
t.  xv.  f.  21.  Medica  coronata  cberleri  parvd. 
Bauh.  Hift.  II.  p.  386.  Trifolium  folio  obtufo , 
folliculis  coronatis.  Bauh.  Pin.  329.  Prodr.  141. 
n.  13. 

Rigidula.  Medicago  triphylla,  leguminibus  coch¬ 
leatis  fpinofis,  foliolis  inferioribus  cuneiformibus  re - 
tufts,  fuperioribus  fubrotundis.  Dalib.  Paril.  231. 
Medica  hirfuta,  echinnis  rigidioribus.  Bauh.  Hift. II. 
p.  385.  Trifolium  frubiu  comprejfo  fpinis  horrido. 
Bauh.  Pin.  329. 

Ciliaris.  Medicago  leguminibus  congeftis  glo - 
bofis  hifpidis ,  Jlipulis  ciliatis .  Sauv.  Monlp.  186. 
Medica  annua  frublu  ciliari.  Tournef.  Inft.  410. 
Trifolium  frudlu  cochleato  ciliari.  Magn.  Monfp. 
269. 

Hirfuta.  Medicago  leguminibus  folitariis  glo - 
bofis  brevijjmc  echinatis ,  Jlipulis  ferratis.  Sauv. 
Monfp.  186.  Medica  echinata  hirfuta.  Bauh. 
Hift.  II.  p.  386.  Trifolium  echindtum  arvenfe . 

Bauh.  Pin.  329. 

Minima.  Medicago  leguminibus  cochleatis  acu - 
leis  uncinatis  alterms  ext  erne  donates,  Jlipulis  in - 
tegris.  Guett.  Stamp.  249.  Dalib.  Parif.  230. 
Medica  echinata  minima.  Bauh.  Hift.  II.  p.  386. 
Trifolium  echinatum,  fruftu  minore.  Bauh.  Pin. 

33°-  .  . 

Laciniata.  Medicago  frubhi  echinato ,  foliis  li- 

nearibus  dentatis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  187.  Trifolium 

frutlu  echinato,  foliis  eleganter  dijfeclis.  Magn. 

Monfp.  cclxxi.  r.  270.  Trifolium  cocbleatum  fpi- 

nofum  Syriacum,  foliis  laciniatis.  Breyn.  Cent.lxxxi. 

\  t-  34- 
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OF  this  genus  there  are  five  diftind  fpecies, 
all  Annuals,  called, 

Species;  I.  Wild  Cow-Wheat. 

2.  Purple  Cow- Wheat. 

3.  Blue  Cow-Wheat.  • 

4.  Meadow  Cow-Wheat. 

5.  Crefted  Cow-Wheat. 

Defcrip-  1.  Wild  Cow- Wheat.  The  ftalk  is  (lender, 
tion  of  fquare,  weak,  fends  out  branches  by  pairs,  and 

Wild,  grows  to  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  ob¬ 

long,  pointed,  of  a  thin  confiftence,  and  grow 
oppofite  by  pairs  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
come  out  two  together  along  the  Tides  of  the 
branches,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  long,  and 
gaping  i  they  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
’  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

2.  Purple  Cow- Wheat.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
PerPIe»  .  fql]arCj  hairy,  ulually  of  a  purplilh  colour,  lends 
out  branches  by  pairs,  and  is  about  a  foot  high. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  jagged  on  their  edges, 
and  of  a  purplilh  colour ;  thole  at  the  lower 
parts  of  the  plant  are  broad  at  the  bafe,  but  the 
'*  upper  ones  are  narrow.  The  flowers  come  out 
VOL.  II. 
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in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a  purple  colour  ftriped  or  fpotted 
with  yellow  *,  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

3.  Blue  Cow-Wheat.  The  ftalks  are  (lender, 
fquare,  fend  forth  branches  by  pairs,  and  grow 
to  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  long, 
fpear-fhaped,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  ftalks  and  branches  in  kind  of  fpikes, 
and  are  of  a  blue  colour,  having  woolly  cups, 
and  indented,  fpear  -  (haped  bratftese ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

4.  Meadow  Cow-Wheat.  The  ftalks  are  flen-  and 
der,  fquare,  and  fend  out  branches  by  pairs  like  Meadow 
the  other  fpecies.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
broad,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  by  pairs  from 

the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  white 
colour,  having  two  yellow  fpots  on  the  under 
lip,  and  their  tops  clofed  ;  they  appear  in  July 
and.  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  Variety, 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  yellow 
flowers. 

H  h  h 
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5.  Crefted 
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Crefted  ^  Crefted  Cow-Wheat.  The  (talk  is  (lender, 
Wheat  branching  by  pairs,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The 
defcribed.  leaves  are  narrow,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  tops  of  the  (talks  in  quadran¬ 
gular  fpikes,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

Varieties.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white, 
and  another  with  purple  flowers  ;  and  all  of  them 
are  beautifully  fpotted  on  their  under  lip  with 
colours  of  an  oppofite  nature. 

Method  All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
of  propa-  feeds,  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  in  the  au- 
tion.  tumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring 
following.  When  they  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

They  are  faid  to  be  admirable  for  fattening 
of  cows  and  oxen,  for  which  purpofes  they  are 
cultivated  in  fome  places.  A  coarfe  bread  is 
made  of  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  which  by 
many  perfons  is  faid  to  be  hearty,  pleafant,  good 
food,  but  by  others  is  deemed  very  unwholefome 
and  difagreeable. 

i.  Wild  Cow -Wheat  is  titled,  Melampyrum 
Titles,  floribus  fecundis  lateralibus ,  conjugationibus  remotis , 
Jlilxrv-fi'  corollis  hiantibus.  Haller  calls  it,  Melampyrum 
J-cwyri .  floribus  fparfis  fejjilibus  binatis ,  foliis  omnibus  indi- 
•vifis.  John  Bauhine  calls  it,  Melampyrum  fylva - 
ticum  flore  luteo ,  five  fatureja  lutea  fylvejlris  •, 
Gerard,  Cratuiogonon  album  j  and  Parkinion,  Cra- 
taogonon  vulgare .  It  grows  naturally  in  woods 
in  England  and  mod  of  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe. 

rClj%D&nxJ(d  2 .  Purple  Cow-Wheat  is,  Melampyrum  fpicis 
conicis  laxis ,  brablcis  dentato-fetaceis.  Van  Royen 
calls  it,  Melampyrum  foliis  laciniatis  laxe  fpicatis  \ 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Melampyrum  purpurafeente  coma ; 
alfo,  Melampyrum  lanuginofum  Baticum  \  and  Do- 
donasus,  frituum  vaccinum.  It  grows  naturally 
among  the  corn  in  England  and  molt  countries 
p  of  Europe. 

JivrtoOto-.  3.  Blue  Cow-Wheat  is,  Melampyrum  floribus 
■zSuAyi.  fecundis  lateralibus,  brabieis  dentatis  cordato-lan- 
ceolatis ,  fummis  coloratis  fterilibus ,  calycibus  la- 
natis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Melampyrum  co¬ 


ma  C£ 


. jr uled ;  and  Cluflus,  Parietaria  fylveflrjs  L 

It  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 

4.  Meadow  Cow-Wheat  is,  Melampyrum  flo¬ 
ribus  fecundis  lateralibus ,  conjugationibus  remotis* 
corollis  claujis ,  In  the  Flora  Lappon.  it  is  termed, 
Melampyrum  foliis  lanceolatis ,  florum  paribus  re¬ 
motis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Melampyrum  lu- 
teum  latifolium  y  and  Ray,  Melampyrum  latifoltum 
flore  albo ,  labio  inferiors  duabus  maculis  luteis  ctij- 
tinblis.  It  grows  naturally  in  meadows  and  pal- 
tures  in  England  and  molt  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe. 

5.  Crefted  Cow- Wheat  is,  Melampyrum  fpicis 
quadrangularibus,  brabieis  cordatis  compablis  denti- 
culatis  imbricatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Me¬ 
lampyrum  luteum  anguflifolium  ;  alfo,  Mela mpy rum 
luteum ,  Unaria  folio  *,  Plukenet,  Melampyrum  an¬ 
guflifolium  criflatum  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Melam¬ 
pyrum  criflatum ,  flore  albo  G  purpureo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  woods,  forefts,  among  thickets,  &c. 
in  England  and  moft  of  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe. 

Melampyrum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didyna- 
mia  Angiofpermia  ,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubular,  per¬ 
manent  perianthium,  divided  at  the  top  into  four 
(lender  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube 
is  oblong,  and  recurved.  The  limb  is  com- 
prefled.  The  upper  lip  is  galeated,  comprefied, 
intended  at  top,  and  the  iides  are  bent  back. 
The  lower  lip  is  plane,  ereCt,  the  length  of  the 
upper  lip,  and  divided  into  three  equal,  obtufe 
fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  awl-ftiaped,  curved  fila¬ 
ments,  hid  under  the  upper  lip,  of  which  two 
are  (horter  than  the  others,  having  oblong  an- 
therse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  acuminated  ger- 
men,  a  Ample  ftyle  the  fituation  and  length  of 
the  (lamina,  and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  oblique,  acu¬ 
minated,  comprefied  capfule,  formed  of  two 
valves,  and  containing  two  ceils. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oval,  and 
gibbous. 
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MELISSA^  BAUM. 


THERE  is  a  Biennial  of  this  genus,  called 
The  Shrubby  Calamint. 

The  plant  It  Is  a  low  Plant’  ^ldom  rifing  to  the  height 
delcribed.  of  a  foot.  The  (talks,  nevertheless,  are  (hrubby, 
and  put  forth  (lender  fide-branches  oppofite  to 
each  other.  The  leaves  alfo  grow  by  pairs,  are 
oval,  pointed,  hoary,  and  very  much  refemble 
thofe  of  Marnm.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
ftalks  in  whorled  fpikes  j  their  colour  is  white, 
and  each  feparate  flower  is  but  very  fmall ;  they 
will  be  in  full  blow  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  ripe  feeds  in  September.  This  plant  fmells 
very  much  like  Penny-Royal. 

The  beft  way  of  propagating  it  is  by  fowing 


°f  the  feeds  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  -in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  The  place  fhould  be  warm,  and  well- 
(helteredi  and  where  the  plants  come  up  too 
clofe,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to  proper  diftances. 
Keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  water  them  in 
very  dry  weather,  and  many  of  them  will  flower 
the  fummer  following ;  while  no  fmall  fhare  of 
the  lead  forward  plants  will  referve  their  bloom 
for  the  following  fummer. 

This  fpecies  is  alfo  eafily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings.  1  lant  thefe,  in  any  of  the  fummer  - 
months,  in  a  (hady  border.  Water  them  at  the 
fame  time,  and  repeat  it  every  evening,  and  you 

will 
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will  foon  find  your  cuttings  in  a  growing  (late  •, 
but  they  feldom  make  fuch  handfome  plants  as 
thofe  railed  from  feeds. 

As  this  fpecies  is  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by 
very  fevere  winters,  it  would  be  advileable,  to 
enfure  the  fort,  to  fix  a  plant  or  two  in  pots  to 
be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  if  there  (liould 
be  occafion. 


The  Shrubby  Calamint  is  titled,  Meliffa  rams 
attenuate,  foliis  fubtus  tomentefis ,  caule  fruticofo.  - 

Van  Royen  calls  it,  Melijfa  caule  fruticofo,  ramis 
verticillatis  *,  and  Tournefort,  Calamintha  Hifpa- 
niea  frutefeens,  mari  folio .  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain. 
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F  this  genus  are, 

i.  Currant-leaved  Melochia. 
Jews  Mallow-leaved  Melochia. 
3,  Betony-leaved  Melochia. 


and 
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Variety. 
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1.  Currant-leaved  Melochia.  The  ftalk  is  ere<5t, 
tender,  branching,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  ferrated,  and  grow  on  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  -,  they  are  of  a  fine  flefti  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  rough,  deprefted,  pentagonal  caplules, 
containing  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Jews  Mallow- leaved  Melochia.  The  ftalk 
divides  into  numerous  branches,  which  are  very 
rough,  and  fpread  themfelves  everyway.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  plicated, 
fublobed,  and  ferrated.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  fmall  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ^  they 
are  of  a  pale-purple  colour,  with  yellow  bottoms  ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  leeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  fmall 
white  flowers. 

3.  Betony-leaved  Melochia.  The  (talks  in  one 
variety  are  herbaceous,  branching,  and  procum¬ 
bent  ;  in  another,  fomewhat  ligneous,  upright, 
firm,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 

.  oblong,  oval,  fpear-fliaped,  ferrated,  plicated,  and 
downy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  at 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  •,  they  are  large,  and  of 
a  purple  colour  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  raifed  by  fowing  the 
feeds  on  a  flight  hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  When 
they  are  grown  tolerably  ftrong,  they  (hould  be 
fet  abroad  on  fome  moift  day,  obferving  to  pre- 
lerve  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  in  fome  warm, 
well-fheltered  part  of  the  garden,  where  they 
will  grow,  and  perfed  their  feeds,- 


1.  The  firfl  fpecies  is  titled,  Melochia  floribus 
folitariis ,  capfulis  deprejfis  pentagonis  :  angulis  obtufis 
ciliatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Melochia  ereffa  minor , 
foliis  ovatis  ferrates :  petioles  geniculates  *,  and  Houf- 
toun,  Abutilon  Amcricanum,  ribefei  foliis,  flore  car - 
neo,  frubfu  pentagono  afpero.  It  grows  naturally 
in  America. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Melochia  floribus 
capitatis  fejfilibus,  capfulis  fubrotundis.  Dillenius 
calls  it,  Melochia  cor  chore  folio  -,  Plukenet,  Althaea 
peregrina ,  longiore  betonicae  folio,  floribus  albis  per - 
exiguis,  capfulis  arffe  conglomerate  \  and  Rheede, 
Pfieru-uren.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Melochia  floribus  um- 
bellatis  axillarebus ,  capfulis  pyramidatis  pentagonis  : 
angulis  mucronatis ,  foliis  tomentefis.  Brown  calls 
it,  Melochia  frutefeens,  foliis  fubincanis  villofis  ob - 
longo-ovatis  crenato-f err atis,  floribus  racemcfis,  cortice 
fufeo  ;  and  Sloane,  Abutilon  herbaceum  procumbens , 
belonicae  folio,  flore  purpurea.  It  grows  naturally 
inmoftof  the  Weft  Indian  iflands. 

Melochia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monadelphia 
Pentandria  -,  and  the  charaders  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent  pe- 
rianthium,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  femioval, 
acute  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  large,  obcordated, 
patent  petals. 

3.  Stamina.  The  filamentary  tube  involves 
the  germen,  and  has  five  diftind,  fimple  an- 
theras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifti  germen, 
and  five  awl-fhaped,  ered,  permanent  ftyles  the 
length  of  the  (lamina,  with  fimple  (ligmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifti,  pentangular 
capfule,  containing  five  cells. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  (ingle  in  each  cell, 
roundifti  on  one  fide,  and  angular  and  comprefied 
on  the  other. 
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C  H  A  t\  CCXIX. 

I  A,  SMALL  CREEPING 
CUCUMBER. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  yet 
known,  called.  Small  Creeping  Cucumber. 
The  The  ftalk  is  (lender,  jointed,  polfeffed  of  ten- 

plant  i  drils,  lies  on  the  ground,  and  ftrikes  root  at  the 
defcribed.  j0jnts>  The  leaves  are  angular,  roundilh,  rough 
to  the  touch,  of  a  dull-green  colour,  and  grow 
fingly  at  the  joints  on  Ihort,  ftrong  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  on  (hort  footftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oval,  fmooth,  black  berries, 

which  ripen  in  September. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
Cultore*  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  in  the  manner  of 
Cucumbers  •,  and  as  the  plants  ftrike  root  at  the 
joints  as  they  extend  themfelVes,  they  receive 
nourifhment  from  every  part,  and  make  amazing 
progrefs  j  the  redundant  Ihoots,  however,  may 
be  eaftly  nipped  off,  and  a  (hare  only  fufficient  to 
cover  the  bed  properly,  fuffered  to  remain.  Thus 
they  may  be  brought  to  flower  in  June  or  earlier, 
if  necefiary  •,  but  as  they  are  only  railed  here  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  when  numerous  kinds  of 
.  plants  are  intended  to  be  exhibited,  the  beft  way 
will  be  to  fow  the  feeds  on  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  they  will  be 
early  enough  to  produce  plenty  of  flowers  and 
good  feeds  for  a  iucceflion. 

Its  ufes.  The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fm'all  olive,  and 
is  ufed  as  a  pickle,  when  green,  by  the  Ame¬ 
ricans. 


This  being  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus,  it  is 
termed  limply,  Melothria.  Plukenet  calls  it, 
Cucumis  parva  repens  Virginiana ,  fruBu  minimo. ; 
Sloane,  Cucumis  minima ,  frutlu  ovali  nigro  lavi ; 
and  Plumier,  Bryonia ,  diva  firuBu ,  minor.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Virginia,  and  Ja- 


Title^ 


maica. 


Clafs  and 

Melothria  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Triandria  order 
Monogynia ;  and  the  characters  are,  in  the 


1.  Calyx  is  amonophyllous,  bell-lhaped,  fwel- 

ling,  deciduous  perianthium,  placed  on  the  ger-  ra&ers, 
men,  and  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  rotated  petal.  The  tube  is 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  grows  to  it.  The 
limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into  five  obtule  feg- 
ments. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  conical  filaments  in¬ 
ferred  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  of  the  fame 
length  with  it,  having  roundilh,  comprelfed,  cii- 
dymous  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  oblong, 
acuminated  germen  fituated  under  the  calyx,  a 
cylindrical  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and 
three  thickifh,  oblong  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  oblong  berry,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  oblong, 
and  comprelfed. 


chap.  eexx. 

MERCUR1ALI S,  MERCURY. 


OF  this  genus  there  is  an  ufeful  Annual, called, 
French  Mercury. 

The  ftalk  is  thick,  branching,  jointed,  and 
The  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped, 

plant  indented,  fmooth,  and  ufually  of  a  pale-green 

defcribed.  colOUr.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from 
the  tops  and  fides  of  the  branches,  and  there  will 
be  male  and  female  fpikes  on  different  plants  j 
they  appear  in  June,  and  continue  to  Ihew  them- 
fclves  almoft  all  fummer,  neither  is  there  any 
end  of  the  feeds  they  will  afford  for  a  fuccef- 
fion. 


This  fpecies  is  a  ufeful  pot-herb,  and  by  many 
cultivated  on  that  account.  As  a  phyfical  herb, 
it  is  in  great  efteem,  being  one  of  the  five  emol-  2? 
lients ;  it  is  opening,  affords  a  ufeful  fyrup  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  gentle  laxative,  and  is  often  an  ingredient 
in  glyfters. 

This  plant  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  foon  Culture, 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring.  When  they 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except 
thinning  them  to  proper  diftances,  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds ;  and  when  the  feeds  are  ri¬ 
pened,  fwarms  of  frelh  plants  will  come  up  all 

over 
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over  the  fpot ;  and  it  will  be  very  difficult,  ffiould 
you  chufe  it,  afterwards  to  get  rid  of  it. 

This  fpeciesis  tided,  Mercurialis  caulebrachiato , 
feliis  glabris,  fioribus  fpicatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
rwvU4flL'-  it,  Mercurialis  tejliculata ,  f  mas  •,  and  Dodonasus, 
Mercurialis  mas  j  alio,  Mercurialis  fyicata  f.  fe- 


Titlcs. 

A 


min  a.  It  grows  common  in  England,  being 
found  upon  dunghills,  by  way-fides,  about  vil¬ 
lages,  dec.  It  alfo  grows  naturally  in  Fiance, 
from  whence  we  firft  probably  had  the  feeds,  and 
in  moft  of  the  fou them  parts  of  Europe. 


CHAP.  CCXXI. 

ME  S  EMBRT  ANTHEMU  M,  FIG  MARIGOLD. 


OF  this  genus  there  are  thefe  remarkable  An¬ 
nuals, 

g  .  1.  The  Ice  Plant. 

pec'es'  2.  The  ^Egyptian  Kali. 

3.  The  Coptic  Kali. 

4.  The  Cape  Annual  Fig  Marigold. 

1 .  The  Ice  Plant  is  propagated  for  the  fingular 
pefcnp-  ancj  beautifu}  oddnefs  of  its  appearance  1  it  being 
jce  a  large  iucculent  plant,  lying  proftrate  on  the 
Plant,  ground,  and  befpangled  all  over  with  filvery 
particles,  glittering  gems,  and  pellucid  icy  pim¬ 
ples  or  bubbles,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  luftre  not  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  the  vegetable  world. 

The  ftalk  is  round,  thick,  juicy,  and  divides 
into  a  number  of  branches,  and  thefe  again  into 
fmaller;  fothat  it  fpreads  itfelf  all  around,  and 
covers  with  its  leaves  a  circle  of  five  or  fix  feet 
in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure, 
ffiort,  obtufe,  fucculent,  waved  on  their  edges, 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The  na¬ 
tural  colour  both  of  ftalks  and  leaves  is  a  pale- 
green  ;  but  they  are  covered  over  fo  plen¬ 
tifully  with  thefe  pellucid,  glittering  pimples, 
full  of  moifture,  that  when  the  fun  ffiines  on  the 
plant,  it  appears  like  one  that  is  adorned  by  the 
piercing  feverity  of  a  fiiarp  frofty  night.  Hence 
the  name  Ice  Plant  has  been  vulgarly  given  to 
this  Ipecies.  In  fome  parts  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  Silvery  ficoides.  The  Dutch  call  it,  Cryftalline 
Ficoides  ;  and  fome  of  our  politer  Gardeners  call 
it  Diamond  Ficoides ;  while  others,  affecting  ftill 
harder  names,  term  it  Diamond  Mefembryantbe- 
mum. 

The  flowers  are  numerous  when  the  plant  is 
confined,  but  are  few,  where  it  wantons  in 
all  its  luxuriancy,  and  is  planted  abroad  in  a 
rich  foil.  Their  natural  colour  is  white,  though 
they  are  often  tinged  with  red  or  crimfon  ;  they 
grow  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  on  very  ffiort 
footftalks,  and  by  proper  management  will  afford 
plenty  of  feeds  for  a  fuccefiion, 

2.  ^Egyptian  Kali.  This  is  a  procumbent 

Kafjyptian  P*ant-  ^ he  leaves  a.re  veI7  thick,  fucculent, 
broad,  obtufe,  and  ciliated  at  the  bafe.  From 
the  center  of  thefe  others  fmaller  are  produced, 
and  thefe  again  fend  forth  others.  The  ftalks 
are  Bender,  roundiffi,  and  procumbent.  The 
leaves  growing  on  them  are  nearly  cylindric, 
obtufe,  ciliated,  and  placed  alternately.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
on  thick  footftalks ;  their  colour  is  white,  and  s 
they  never  bring  their  feeds  to  perfection  in  our 
gardens. 
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.  ,  3,  Coptic  JM.  The  ftalkis  herbaceous,  thick,  Coptic 
and  forked.  The  leaves  are  long,  taper,  fuccu- 
lent,  diftinCt,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingly  from  the  divfions  of  the  branches, 
and  have  no  footftalks  ;  their  colour  is  white ; 
they  have  yellow  ftamina,  twelve  ftyles,  and 
ar.e  fucceeded  by  turbinated,  retufe,  comprelfed 
capfules,  full  of  roundifh,  ftriated  feeds.  and 

4.  Cape  Annual  Fig  Marigold.  This  plant  CaPe 
hath  a  white,  taper,  herbaceous  ftalk,  poffeffcd  of 
prickly  hairs,  growing  on  it  in  clutters.  The  gold, 
leaves  are  plane,  broad,  fpear-fhaped,  diftinCt:, 
and  a  little  ciliated.  The  flowers  are  of  a  ful- 
phur  colour  *,  the  petals  are  very  narrow,  nume¬ 
rous,  and  acute,  and  they  grow  on  prickly,  hairy 
footftalks. 

This  fpecies  hath  been  but  very  few  years 
introduced  into  the  European  gardens. 

All  thefe  forts  are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds  Ntohod 
On  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  This  hot-*  ofpr°* 
bed  fhouldhave  a  goodfubftance  of  garden-mould  pagatlon° 
laid  on  it,  and  the  feeds  mult  be  covered  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  The  plants  will  rea¬ 
dily  come  up  ;  and  when  they  are  of  proper  fize 
to  tranfplant,  a  (hare  of  them  ffiould  be  fet  in 
pots,  ana  plunged  into  another  hotffied,  where  thev 
may  be  kept  until  about  Midfummer,  and  then 
turned  out  in  the  open  ground  ;  whilft  fome  of 
the  pots  may  be  referved  for  the  green-houfe  or 
ftove,  in  which  places  they  will  continue  to  look 
fingular  and  beautiful  all  winter.  .  This  manage¬ 
ment  refpeCts  all  the  forts.  With  regard  to  the 
Ice  Plant,  a  few  of  the  ftrongeft:  ffiould  be  left 
untouched  on  the  bed  ;  and  as  the  days  and  nio-hts 
become  warm,  they  mutt  be  ufed  much  to&the 
air,  and  about  Midfummer  the  flowers  ffiould 
be  wholly  taken  off  the  bed.  The  plants  will 
then  grow  amazingly,  and  by  the  autumn  they 
will  have  covered  the  whole  bed :  They  will 
difplay  their  befpangled  pride,  and  ffiine  with 
their  icy  brilliancy  until  the  fitft  froft  happens, 
to  which  the  Ice  Plant  immediately  gives  way. 

In  order  to  have  feeds  from  thefe  plants,*  a 
fufficient  quantity  mud  be  fet  in  fmall  pots  filled 
with  light,  fandy  earth,  and  if  there  be  a  littl? 
old  lime  rubbiffi  mixed  with  it,  -it  will  be  the 
better,  Thefe  pots  mutt  be  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  watered  and  ffiaded  until  they  have  taken 
root,  afterwards  have  plenty  of  air,  and,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  weak,  watered  as  often  as 
there  ffiall  be  occafion.  The  beginning  of  July 
they  ffiould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  fet 
upon  ffielves,  where  they  will  flower  plentifully 
and  bring  their  feeds  to  perfection. 
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If  you  chufe  theft:  plants  to  figure  with  others 
in  the  green-houfe  during  the  winter,  a  fufficient 
quantity  fhould  be  planted  in  larger  pots,  filled 
with  light,  Tandy,  but  not  rich  earth.  It  you 
find  them  growing  too  luxuriant,  you  may  take 
off  fome  of  the  branches,  and  fhift  the  plants 
in co  other  pots ;  paring  off  a  quantity  of  the 
mould  at  the  roots  at  the  time  of  tranlplanting, 
which  will  keep  them  within  bounds.  Ac 
every  removal  you  muff  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root;  and  in  the  autumn 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufe  with 
other  plants,  where  they  will  flower,  and  caufe  a 
ftriking  appearance  all  winter. 

Titles.  *•  The  Ice  Plant  is  titled,  Mefembryanthemum 
C  f  f°His  alternis  ovatis  papulojis  undulatis.  Dillenius 
Vj  cails  it,  Mefembryanthemum  cryftallinum  plant aginis 

*  JqHq  undulato .  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 

2.  ./Egyptian  Kali  is,  Mefembryanthemum  foliis 
l  'alternis  teretiufeulis  obtujis  baft  ciliatis.  Cafpar 
•s<rtc*rv.  j$auhine  calls  it.  Kali  cr affile  minor  is  foliis  ;  and 
Columna,  Kali  Neapolitanum  aizoides  repens.  It 
grows  naturally  in  /Egypt. 

faivticwnL  3'  ^0P^C  is,  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  femi- 
i  ieretibus  papulojis  diflinftis ,  fioribus  fejfilibus  axil * 

laribus ,  calycibus  quinquefidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it.  Kali  JEgypiicum ,  foliis  valde  longis  hir- 
futis.  It  is  a  native  of  ./Egypt. 


4.  Cape  Annual  Fig  Marigold  is,  Mcfembryan - 
themum  foliis  planiufculis  lato-lanceolatis  lauvibus  fbia/riuAyi. 
fubciliatis  diflinttis ,  caule  pedunculis  germinibufquc 
birds.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Mefembryanthemum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Clafs 
Icofandria  Pentagynia ;  and  the  characters  are,  ^er 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent  pe-  Linnacan 
rianthium,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  acute,  svftem. 

patent  fegments.  .  Theclu" 

2.  Corolla  is  a  Angle  petal,  which  is  divided  ratters. 

almoft  to  the  bottom  into  a  very  great  numoer  of 
narrow,  fpear-fhaped  fegments,  that  look  like  fo 
many  diftinCt  petals  ;  they  are  arranged  in  feveral 
feries,  and  are  rather  longer  than  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  capillary  filaments 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  having  incumbent  an- 
theras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  obtufe,  five-cor¬ 
nered  germen  fituated  below  the  flower,  and  for 
the  moil  part  of  five  Tubulated,  ereft,  reflexed 
jftyles,  with  Ample  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  flefliy  capfule, 
with  a  radiated  dent,  and  a  number  of  cells  equal 
to  that  of  the  ftyles. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
roundifh. 
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tion  of 
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F  this  genus  there  are  only  two  fpecies  yet 
known,  called, 

1.  Trailing  Baftard  Cudweed. 

2.  Upright  Baftard  Cudweed. 


1.  Trailing  Baftard  Cudweed.  The  (talks  are 
round,  white,  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  lie 

Trailing  Qn  t^c  groun(j.  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  of 

a  filvery-white  colour,  and  grow  two  together  at 
the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  near  the  extremity 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white 
colour;  they  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Upright  Baftard  Cudweed.  The  (talk  is 


and  about  a  foot  high.  The 
oblong,  and  fit  dole  to  the 


Culture. 


and 

Srllfd'  ereft>  branching. 

Cudweed.  leaves  are  ov^l, 

ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  in  clufters ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  very  woolly  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  they 
will  flower  early  the  fummer  following ;  after 
which,  if  permitted,  they  will  fcatter  their  feeds, 
and  maintain  the  fuccefiion  without  further  trou- 
ble. 

1.  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  titled,  Micropus  caule  prof- 
trato ,  foliis  geminis.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is 

vCiAaW.  termed,  Micropus.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Gnaphalium 
I  Jupimm  echinato  femine ;  and  Morifon,  Pfeudo-gna- 

phalium  fupinum,  femine  echinato.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Lufitania,  Italy, 
and  the  Eaft. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Micropus  caule  erefio. 


Title*. 


calycibus  edentulis  folitariis.  Loefling  calls  it, 

Micropus  feminibus  comprejfis  lanatis  inermibus.  In 
the  Hortus  Cliffort .  it  is  termed,  Gnaphalium  caule 
ramofo  diffufo,  floribus  confertis  land  tetlis.  Clufius 
calls  it,  Gnaphalium  plateau  3  ?  Vaillant,  Filago 
f.  impia  capitulis  compreffis ;  and  Barrelier,  Leonto - 
podium  verius  Diofcoridis.  It  grows  naturally  on 
the  hills  of  the  Eaft,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 

Micropus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenejia  Clafs  and 
Polygamia  Neceffaria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  order 

the 

1.  Calyx  is  double.  The  lower  calyx  confifts  Linn^an 

of  five  fmall,  (lender,  obfolete  leaves.  The  in-  syflenl* 
terior  calyx  is  large,  and  compofed  of  five  loofe,  T!Le  cha* 
diftinft,  galeated,  comprefted  leaves.  ra  er" 

2.  Corolla.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are 
ten  in  the  difk ;  and  each  has  one  funnel-fhaped, 
upright  petal,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top! 

The  females  are  five  in  the  circumference,  and 
they  have  no  corolla. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  five 
very  (hort  fetaceous  filaments,  having  a  cylindri¬ 
cal,  tubular  anthera  the  length  of  the  floret. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  an  obfolete  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  longer 
than  the  ftamina,  and  an  obfolete  ftigma. 

In  the  females  it  confifts  of  an  oval,  comprefTed 
germen,  hid  under  each  of  the  feales  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  calyx  ;  a  fetaceous  ftyle  by  their  Tides  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ;  and  a  (lender,  acuminated  ftigma, 
divided  into  two  parts, 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  In  the  hermaphrodites  there  is  none. 

The  feed  of  the  females  is  (ingle,  oval,  and 

included  in  the  fmall  leaf  of  the  interior  calyx. 
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CHAP.  GCXXlII. 

milleria. 


THERE  arc  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus 
yet  known,  called, 
i.  Five- flowered  Milleria. 

2.  Two-flowered  Milleria. 

i.  Five-flowered  Milleria.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  herbaceous,  branching,  and  five  or  fix 
feet  high.  I  he  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  pointed, 
lcrrated,  hairy,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other 
on  winged  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
ipikes  from  the  divifions  of  the  ftal'ks  -,  they  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Two-flowered  Milleria.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  herbaceous,  branching,  and  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed, 
indented  on  the  edges,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other  on  naked  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  cluf- 
ters ;  they  (hew  themlelves  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  lowing*  the  feeds 
early  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  rich,  light 
earth.  Thefe  muft  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  to 
forward  the  feeds,  and  the  more  lpeedily  to  bring 
them  up.  From  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
they  muft  be  nurfed  with  all  the  care  of  tender 
plants,  until  they  are  four  inches  high  ;  and  then 
carefully  ftiake  the  mould  out  of  the  pots,  to 
prevent  the  roots  being  d  unaged.  Let  each  plant 
be  fet  in  feparate  pots  filled  with  as  rich  mould  as 
can  be  procured,  and  then  plunge  the  pots  to  the 
rims  in  a  good  bark- bed.  Shade  and  water  them  at 
firft  i  but  after  they  have  taken  root,  let  them  have 
as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit  ;  and  a 
good  watering,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  fhould 
be  daily  bellowed  on  them.  The  firft  fpecies 
being  of  taller  growth,  will  probably  require 
to  be  (Lifted  into  larger  pots  ;  if  lo;  let  them  be 
turned  out  with  the  ftri&eft  care,  that  the  mould 
may  not  be  difturhed  about  the  roots;  then 
plant  them  in  larger  pots,  plunge  them  into  a 
hot-bed  as  before,  and  give  them  a  good  water¬ 
ing.  As  they  encreafe  in  height  the  glafles  muft 
be  raifed,  air  in  hot  weather  afforded  them,  and 
due  watering  muft  by  no  means  be  negle&ed  ; 
they  will  then  flower  ftrong  by  the  end  of  July’ 


or  early  in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Milleria  foliis  Titles. 
cordatis ,  pedunculis  dichotomies  Martin  calls  it, 

Milleria  annua  ere  hi  a,  floribus  fpictitis  luteis ;  alio, 

Milleria  annua  r am  of i  or,  foliis  maculatis  profundius  . 

ferratis.  It  is  a  native  of  Panama  and  Vera 

Cruz. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Milleria  foliis  ovatis , 
pedunculis  fimplicijfimis.  Martin  calls  it,  Milleria  " 
annua  eredla  minor,  foliis  parietari#,  foribus  cx  fo~ 
liorum  alis.  It  is  a  native  of  Campeachy. 


Clafs  and 

Milleria  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefa  Po-  order  in 
ly garni  a  Necefaria  \  and  the  charablers  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  monophyl-  Syftem. 
lous,  large,  permanent,  and  divided  into  three  The  de¬ 
parts.  The  two  interior  fegments  are  equal,  ratters, 
oval,  plane,  and  acute ;  the  exterior  ones  are 

much  larger,  roundifh,  heart-fhaped,  pointed, 
and  plane. 

2.  Corolla  is  compound,  and  femiradiated. 

The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  two  in  number, 
fituated  within  the  fmall  calycinal  leaves. 

The  female  is  one  only,  accompanying  the 
larger  leaf  of  the  calyx. 

The  hermaphrodite  florets  have  each  one  tubu¬ 
lar,  erect  petal,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the 
top. 

The  female  is  tongue-fhaped,  erett,  obtufe, 
concave,  and  indented  at  the  top. 

3/  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  five 
capillary  filaments,  having  the  fame  number  of 
erebl,  linear,  acute  anthene,  which  are  connected 
by  the  fides,  and  about  the  middle,  and  are  the 
length  of  the  corolla. 

4*  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  an  oblong,  flender  germen  ;  a  filiforme  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  corollula  ;  and  two  lono-,  feta- 
ceous,  reflexed  ftigmas. 

.  5-  P-ERicarpium.  .  There  is  none.  The  feed 
is  inclofed  in  the  connivent,  three-cornered,  per¬ 
manent  calyx. 

69  Semen  of  the  hermaphrodites  is  none. 

In  the  females,  the  feed  is  Angle,  oblong 
obtufe,  triquetrous,  and  has  no  down.  ^ 

The  receptacle  is  very  fmall. 


A-  ^  -  --  r 
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CHAP.  CCXXIV. 


MIMOSA,  The  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 


THERE  are  feveral  forts  of  the  Senfitive 
Plant,  which  are  but  of  fhort  duration  in 
England  ;  one,  however,  is  more  peculiarly  an 
Annual, called,  the  Double-flowered  Senfidve  Plant. 
This  Xhe  ftalk  is  round,  herbaceous,  unguarded 

Plant  with  thorns,  and  divides  into  many  branches, 
c  cn  e  ’  which  fpread  themfelves  every  way.  The  leaves 
are  bipinnated,  long,  Hand  almoft  horizontally, 
and  are  very  fufceptible  of  the  lead  touch 
from  the  hand  or  air.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
fpikes  from  the  ends  and  lides  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  lower  ones 
are  very  double;  they  appear  in  July  and  Au- 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Culture  This  P^ant  r^es  freely  fro:n  feeds,  and  may  be 
raifed  on  a  hot-bed,  like  other  tender  Annuals. 
Let  them  be  transplanted  to  another  hot-bed, 
when  they  are  about  three  inches  high  ;  and  they 
may  not  only  be  brought  to  flower  and  perfect 
their  feeds  in  due  fealon,  but  all  along  are  made 
to  exhibit  their  lenfitive  property  of  receding  f  rom 
the  touch,  to  the  iatisfadlion  of  fuch  as  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  them.  When  they 


are  thus  raifed  on  a  hot-bed,  and  continued  there, 
they  mult  be  regularly  watered,  and  conltant  y 
kept  warm,  otherwife  their  fenfitive  quality  wi 

proportionally  be  diminilhed. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Mimofa  inermis,  folus  Tales, 
bipinnatis ,  fpicis  pentandris  :  inferioribus  plems. 
Houftoun  calls  it,  Mimofa  herbacea  non  fpinofa 
procumbens  &  palujlris ,  fore  iuteo  pleno.  It  is  a 

native  of  Vera  Cruz.  • 

Mimofa  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Polygamta  CUfi 

Monoecia  ;  and  the  charadters  are,  fn  the 

1.  Calyx  is  a  very  fmall,  monophyllous  pe-  Linnjean 
rianthium,  having  five  indentures  at  the  top.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  fmall,  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The  cha* 

cut  at  the  brim  into  five  fegments.  <  rafters. 

3.  Stamina  are  many  very  long  capillary  fila¬ 
ments,  with  incumbent  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen,  a 
filiforme  flyle  lliorter  than  the  ftamina,  and  a 
truncated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  long  pod,  having  feveral 
tranfyerfe  partitions. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  roundifh. 


C  LI  A  P.  CCXXV. 

Ml  R  A  B  1  L  IS,  MARVEL  of  PERU,  or 

FOUR  O’CLOCK  FLOWER. 


Introduc¬ 
tory  Re¬ 
marks. 


I 


THERE  are  many  varieties  of  the  Mtrabilis , 
differing  in  the  colour  or  difpofition  of  their 
flowers.  Hence  feveral  imaginary  fpecies  have 
been  framed  by  authors,  and  feveral  properties 
applied  to  fome  ol  them  which  they  are  not 
poffeffed  of.  The  Jalap  of  our  {hops  has  by 
many  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  root  of  the  Mira- 
bilis  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  this  opinion 
fhould  be  almoft  generally  received,  when  we 
find  Linngeus  adopt  it.  Tournefort  was  fo  well 
fatisfied  that  Jalap  was  the  root  of  the  Marvel 
of  Peru,  that  he  gave  the  title  Jalap  a,  to  this 
genus  of  plants.  Linnaeus  now  calls  it,  Mira - 
lilts ,  which  is  a  little  alteration  of  an  old  name 
given  it  formerly  by  Clufius,  who  called  it  Ad- 
fnirabilis.  Some  refpedlable  Botanifts  have  made 
it  a  Solanum  and  the  celebrated  Van  Royen  calls 
it,  Nyftage.  After  this,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  number  of  imaginary  fpecies  that  arole ;  but 
Linnaeus  lopped  them  all  off,  and  affirmed  that 
this  genus  con  filled  of  one  real  fpecies  only, 
which  is  the  Jalap  ufed  in  medicine.  In  his 
later  works  he  has  made  the  Mirabilis  to  confift 
of  three  diftindt  fpecies,  the  roots  of  all  which 
have  a  firong  purgative  property,  that  proba¬ 


bly  led  them  into  the  error  of  believing  it  to  be 
the  true  Jalap.  The  roots  of  thefe  fpecies,  in  their 
own  countries,  laft  for  years  ;  and  with  us,  if  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground  before  the  frofts 
come  on,  and  preierved  in  fand,  they  may  be 
planted  again  in  the  fpring  *,  but  as  without  this 
precaution  they  are  fure  to  rot  and  decay,  and 
as  the  Marvel  of  Peru  has  not  only  been  efteemed 
an  Annual,  but  an  Annual  of  the  firlt  clafs,  by 
our  Gardeners,  I  propofe  to  confider  it  here  as 
fuch,  and  give  its  defeription  and  culture.  Of 
this  genus,  then,  there  are  three  diftindt  ipecies : 

j.  The  Common  Marvel  of  Peru.  Species. 

2.  Marvel  of  Peru  with  Small  Seflile  Flowers. 

3,  The  Long- tubed  Marvel  of  Peru. 

1,  The  firfb  fort  is  of  the  firll  rank  with  our  Common 
Gardeners  as  an  Annual,  It  riles  with  a  jointed, 
branching  ftalk  to  about  a  yard  in  height.  The  ascribed, 
leaves  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  moderately  broad, 
and  of  a  fine  green  colour  •,  their  edges  are  en¬ 
tire,  and  they  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the 
branches.  Of  the  flowers  there  are,  the  Yellow, 

Red,  White,  Purple,  and  Variegated.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  all  thefe  colours  are  common  to  all  the 

fpecies, 
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fpecies,  it  is  (eldom  that  a  plant  has  one  of  thefe 
colours  alone;  with  the  Red  it  is  indeed  molt 
common,  but  in  general  there  will  be  red  mixed 
with  yellow  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  or  pur¬ 
ple  and  white  flowers,  which  ufually  accompany 
one  another :  Others,  again,  will  be  variegated, 
and  very  often  there  wili  be  plain  flowers  ot  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  and  variegated  flowers  alfo  on 
the  fame  plant.  They  will  be  very  numerous, 
terminating  the  ftalks  in  plenty  ;  and  others 
again  will  rile  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  and 
branches.  The  variegated  are  the  moil  fought 
after  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  with  more 
certainty,  all  plain-coloured  flowers  muff  be  pulled 
off,  and  the  beautifully-variegated  only  faved  for 
feeds.  In  cloudy  weather  they  (hew  themfelves 
to  perfection,  and  in  hot  weather  the  evenings 
are  the  time  when  they  difplay  their  charms.  1  hey 
will  flower  in  July,  and  continue  the  iucceflion 
through  Auguft,  September,  and  even  October, 
if  the  frolts  keep  off,  all  which  time  they  will  be 
very  ornamental  to  any  place  or  fituation. 

2.  Marvel  of  Peru,  with  Small  Sefiile  Flowers. 
This  plant  rifes  with  a  jointed  (talk,  which 
branches  out  in  a  forked  manner.  The  joints 
are  thick,  and  the  leaves  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other ;  they  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  con- 
ftitute  a  well-looking  plant*  but  the  flowers  are 
chiefly  concealed  among  them ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  red  colour ;  they  grow  fingly  from  the 
wings  of  the  (talks  in  an  ereCt  poiture,  where 
they  fit  clofe,  and  being  much  obfewred  by  the 
many  broad  leaves,  makes  this  fpecies  of  much 
inferior  value  to  the  other  ;  though  they  feem  to 
make  amends  for  this  by  the  remarkable  fragrance 
they  afford  in  evenings. 

Some  Botanifts  will  have  the  root  of  this  fpecies 
to  be  the  Jalap  ;  but  thofe  alfo  are  miftaken.  ' 

3.  Long-tubed  Marvel  of  Peru.  This  fpecies 
has  not  been  of  long  (landing  in  our  gardens, 
and  the  flowers  among  Gardeners  are  reckoned 
a  curiofity.  It  will  rife  with  a  branching  (talk 
to  a  yard  or  more  in  height,  if  fupported  ;  if 
not,  the  branches  will  decline  to  the  ground. 
The  ftalks  are  vifeous  and  hairy,  and  the  leaves 
grow  on  them  oppofite  by  pairs :  Thefe  alfo  are 
hairy,  and  vifeous ;  they  are  very  large,  and 
their  figure  is  cordated.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  the  tubes  are  fo  very  long  that  they  have  a 
Angular  look,  which  ftrikes  Gardeners,  and- they 
value  the  fpecies  accordingly.  They  are  of  a 
white  colour,  pofiefied  of  a  mufky  fragrance,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  large,  rough  feeds.  This  plant 
flowers  in  Auguft,  September,  and  October. 

The  flowers  of  all  the  forts  of  the  Mirabilis 
open  in  the  evening,  ufually  about  four  o’clock. 
Hence  the  namp  Four-o’Clock-Flower  has  been 
given  to  this  genus.  In  mild,  cloudy  weather, 
indeed,  you  may  expeCt  to  fee  the  flowers  open 
at  any  time  of  the  day. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  raifed  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  the  fpring,  in  a  well-managed  border  of 
good,  fat  earth ;  they  will  readily  come  up,  and 
where  they  are  too  thick,  muftbe  thinned:  Here 
they  will  ftand  and  flower,  but  it  will  not  be 
till  late  in  the  autumn.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  have  them  earlier,  let  the  feeds  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  the  firft  week  in  March  *,  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  take  them  carefully  up 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  plant  them  in 
fmall  pots,  and  plunge  them  in  a  fecond  hot-bed. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  former  hot-bed,  raife 


Titles, 


the  glafies,  let  them  have  as  much  free  air  as 
poffible,  and  be  fprinkled  with  water  twice  a  day. 

When  the  plants  are  grown  large,  and  the  heat  of 
the  bed  is  exhaufted,  turn  them  cut  of  the  pots, 
with  the  mould  at  the  roots,  into  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  they  will  be  in  flower  in  July,  and  continue 
in  blow  until  the  early  frofts  advance. 

.  If  the  roots  of  thefe  forts  are  carefully  taken 
up  in  the  autumn,  preferved  in  fand,  and  planted 
again  in  the  fpring,  they  will  grow,  and  the 
plants  will  be  ftronger,  and  flower  earlier  than 
thofe  raifed  from  the  feeds.  Some  give  the  roots 
the  benefit  of  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  and  this 
is  more  peculiarly  neceflary  where  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  adorn  court-yards,  and  the  like.  When 
this  is  wanted,  let  the  roots  be  planted  in  large 
pots,  and  then  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed.  The 
frame  lhould  be  very  deep,  and  as  the  plants 
advance  give  them  air  and  water  in  plenty  ;  and 
after  you  have  hardened  them  to  bear  the  open 
air,  the  pots  may  be  taken  up,  and  fet  in  the 
places  where  they  are  wanted.  By  this  method 
the  plants  will  often  grow  to  be  near  five  feet 
in  height,  and  the  flowers  be  proportionally  nu¬ 
merous  and  ftrong. 

The  roots  of  all  thefe  are  purgative  ;  but  that 
they  are  not  the  true  Jalap  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Hounfton,  a  man  of  great  veracity,  who  affures 
us,  that,  at  Halapa,  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies, 
it  is  the  root  of  a  Convolvulus  that  the  inhabitants 
dig  for  the  Jalap. 

1.  The  Common  Marvel  of  Peru  is  titled, 

Mirabilis  floribus  congeftis  terminalibus  ere  Elis.  Caf-  n 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Solanum  Mexicanum ,  flore 
magno ;  and  Glufius,  Admirabilis  Peruviana.  It 
grows  common  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

2.  Marvel  of  Peru,  wfth  Small  Sefiile  Flowers, 
is  titled,  Mirabilis  floribus  feflilibus  axillaribus  erettis 
folitariis .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Solanum  Mexi- 
canum,  flore  parvay  Clufius',  Admirabilis  jafmini 
rofa ;  and  Martin,  Jalapa  officinarum.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Mexico. 

3.  Long-tubed  Marvel  of  Peru  is,  Mirabilis 

floribus  congeflis  terminalibus  longiflimis  nut  antibus  ^  0  £ 

foliis  fubvillofls.  Monier  calls  it,  Jalapa  Mexi- 

cana ,  villofa  &  glutinofa ,  tubo  floris  longiflimo.  This 
alfo  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

Mirabilis  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria 
Monogynia ;  and  the  characters  are,  clafs  and 

1.  Calyx  is  an  ereCt,  ventricofe  perianthium,  order  in 
compofed  of  five  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  permanent  the  Liu~ 
leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  a  Angle  petal  fhaped  like  a 
funnel.  The  tube,  which  is  placed  on  the  nec- 
tarium,  is  long  and  (lender.  The  limb  is  ereCto- 
patent,  plicated,  and  obtufely  cut  into  five  feg- 
ments.  The  neCtarium  is  globofe,  permanent, 
and  placed  below  the  petal. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  (lender,  inclined,  unequal 
filaments ;  thefe  arife  from  the  receptacle,  and  are 
affixed  not  to  the  neCtarium,  but  the  petal ;  they 
are  about  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  their 
antherae  are  roundifti  and  afiurgent. 

4.  Pistillum  is  a  roundifti  germen  placed 
within  the  nettarium,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length 
and  fituation  of  the  (lamina,  and  a  round,  punc¬ 
tated,  afiurgent  ftigma. 

£.  Pericarpium,  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  an  oval,  five-cornered 
nut. 
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CHAP. 


MOLL 


THERE  is  an  Annual  of  this  genus,  called, 
Verticillated  Mollugo. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  (lender,  round,  jointed,  branching, 
tJefcribed.  ancj  pes  flat  on  tjie  ground.  The  leaves  are  fmall, 
wedge-fhaped,  acute,  and  ufually  feven  of  them 
furround  the  ftalk  in  a  radiated  manner  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  on  their  own 
feparate  footftalks  at  the  joints  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  greenifli  colour,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Culture;  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the 
fpring  following  *,  and  when  the  plants  have 
flowered,  and  the  feeds  fcattered,  they  will  come 
up  fpontaneoufly  for  a  fucceflion  without  further 
trouble. 

Titles.  This  fpecies  is  titled,  Mollugo  foliis  verticillatis 
tywlidl-  cuneiformibus  acutis ,  caule  fubdivifo  decumbent e ,  pe- 
'  Ueu  dunculis  unifloris.  Gronovius  calls  it,  Mollugo  foliis 
fapiiis  feptenis  lanceolatis ,  and  Plukenet,  Alfine 
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fpergula  Mariana^  latiori  folio ,  fioribus  ad  nodGS 
pediculis  curtis  circa  caulem  infidentibus ,  calycibus 
eleganter  punblatis .  It  grows  naturally  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mollugo  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  friandria 
Trigynia  j  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five  in  the 

oblong,  ereft,  patent,  permanent  leaves,  which  Linnaean 
are  coloured  on  the  mlide.  '  ryhe  cha_ 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none.  rafters. 

g.  Stamina  are  three  fetaceous  filaments 

fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  Ample  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  conflfts  of  an  oval,  trifulcated 
germen,  and  three  very  fhort  ftyles,  with  obtufe 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarp  1  um  is  an  oval  capfule,  formed 
of  three  valves,  and  containing  three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous  and  re- 
niforme. 


CHAP. 


MOLUCCELLA, 


OF  this  genus  there  are  two  Annuals,  viz. 

1.  Smooth  Molucca  Baum. 

2.  Prickly  Molucca  Baum. 

Defcrip-  1.  Smooth  Molucca  Baum.  The  ftalks  are 
tion  of  thick,  fquare,  fend  forth  branches  by  pairs,  and 
Smooth,  grow  tQ  about  a  y ard  high.  The  leaves  are 

roundifh,  lmooth,  crenated,  of  a  light-green  co¬ 
lour,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  long  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  round 
the  ftalks  at  the  joints ;  they  are  very  fmall,  but 
have  large,  fpreading,  prickly  cups ;  their  colour 
is  white,  having  a  mixture  of  red  or  purple,  and 
the  general  characters  fhew  their  compofition  ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  in  favour¬ 
able  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  root  is  ftrongly,  and,  to  many  people,  very 
agreeably  fcented. 

2.  Prickly  Molucca  Baum.  The  ftalks  are 
FVckl  fquare,  fmooth,  purplifli  -  coloured,  fend  out 
Molucca  branches  by  pairs,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot 
Baum,  'and  a  half  or  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
roundifh,  cut  or  jagged  on  the  edges,  and  grow 
oppofite  on  longifh  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  at  the  joints,  hav¬ 
ing  large,  ringent,  fpreading,  prickly 'cups  j  they 
arc  fmall,  and  of  a  reddiih  colour,  appear  in  July 
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and  Auguft,  and  are  iucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 
the  autumn. 

Thel'e  forts  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
the  fpring,  in  the  common  mould ;  but  in  order  CuIture* 
to  have  them  flower  earlier  in  the  fummer,  to 
afford  good  feed  with  greater  certainty,  the  beft 
way  will  be  to  fow  the  feeds  thinly  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  frefh  earth  in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe.  The  pots  ftiould  then  be  placed 
under  a  warm  hedge,  until  the  hard  frofts  feem  to 
be  fet  in,  when  they  ftiould  be  removed  under  a 
hot-bed  frame ;  but  fhould  always  have  air  in  the 
day-time,  and  on  the  return  of  fine  weather  be  let 
abroad,  as  before.  By  this  time  many  of  the 
plants  will  come  up,  and  then  a  ftridler  eye  mull 
be  kept  over  them,  to  remove  them  under  fhelter 
as  frefti  frofts  fucceed,  or  thofe  that  have  made 
their  appearance  will  infallibly  be  deftroyed. 

The  reft  of  the  feeds  will  come  up  early  in  the 
fpring,  at  which  time  it  would  not  be  amifs  to 
bring  them  forward  by  a  very  flight  hot- bed. 

If  they  are  allowed  this  afliftance,  the  utmoft 
care  mull  be  obferved  to  give  them  plenty  of 
air,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak  and  tender. 

When  they  are  about  three  inches  high  they  mav 
be  thinned,  taking  out  the  ftrongeft,  and  planting 
them  feparately  in  fmall  pots,  which  ftiould  be 

again 
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again  plunged  into  a  very  flight  hot-bed,  and 
fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken  root. 
The  refldue  in  the  pots  may  remain  until  about 
the  middle  of  May,  or  longer,  if  necelfary  •,  and 
then,  on  fome  moift  day,  they  may  be  taken  up, 
preferving  as  much  mould  to  the  roots  as  poflible, 
and  fet  in  the  places  where  they  are  deflgned  to 
flower.  The  plants  in  the  imall  pots,  alfo,  mud 
about  this  time  be  turned  out,  with  the  mould 
at  the  roots,  into  their  apartments  ;  and  both 
kinds  will  begin  to  exhibit  their  bloom  in  June, 
be  in  full  perfedtion  in  July,  and  plenty  of  ripe 
feeds  may  be  gathered  for  a  fucceflion  in  the 
autumn. 

The  feeds  alfo  may  be  fown  in  beds  of  com¬ 


mon  mould  in  the  fpring,  and  when  they  come 
up  thinned  to  proper  diftances  *,  but  then  iuch 
plants  will  flower  late  in  the  fummer,  and  the 
feeds  feldom  ripen. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Moluccella  calycibus  Titles. 
campaniformibus  fubquinquedentatis :  denticulis  aqua-  c-C&yiA. 
libus.  Dodonasus  calls  it,  Molucca  lasvis ;  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Melijfa  Moluccana  odor  at  a.  It 

grows  naturally  in  Syria.  . 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Moluccella  calycibus  , 

r'mgentibus  oftodentatis.  Dodonseus  calls  it,  Mo-  L 

lucca  fpinofa  j  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Melijfa  Moluc¬ 
cana  fcstida.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Molucca 
iflands. 
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Yellow 

Indian, 


OF  this  genus  there  are, 

i.  Common  Male  Balfam  Apple. 
2.  Yellow  Indian  Balfam  Apple. 

3.  Green  American  Balfam  Apple. 
Cylindrical  Balfam  Apple. 
^Egyptian  Cucumber. 

Trifoliate  Momordica . 

Pedated  Momordica. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Common 
Male, 


4. 

5° 

6. 

7- 


Green 

American 


and 

Cylindri¬ 
cal  Balfam 

Apple. 


1.  Common  Male  Balfam  Apple.  The  ftalks 
are  in  nature  like  thofe  of  the  Common  Cucum¬ 
ber,  being  thick,  tender,  branching,  trailing, 
and  furnilhed  with  tendrils,  to  enable 'them  to 
climb,  or  keep  them  Heady  in  any  pofition. 
The  leaves  are  large,  fpreading,  palmated,  imooth, 
and  have  their  edges  beautifully  cut  into  many 
legments.  The  flowers  are  male  and  female  on 
the  fame  plant  ;  and  they  come  out,  like  thofe  of 
the  Cucumber,  from  the  fldes  of  the  young  llioots 
as  they  are  formed:  The  females  are  fucceeded 
by  very  large,  oval  fruit,  having  many  deep 
angles,  with  fharp  tubercles  placed  on  the  edges, 
and  is  of  a  reddilh-purple  colour  when  ripe. 

2.  Yellow  Indian  Balfam  Apple.  The  ftalks 
are  tender,  trailing,  poffeffed  of  clafpers,  and 
extend  themfelves  four  or  five  feet  every  way. 
The  leaves  are  large,  longitudinally  palmated, 
hairy,  and  their  edges  are  cut  into  many  parts. 
The  flowers  come  out  like  the  former  •,  and  the 
fruit  is  very  large,  long,  channelled,  poftefled  of 
numerous  tubercles,  and  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour 
when  ripe. 

3.  Green  American  Balfam  Apple.  The  ftalks 
are  thick,  tender,  poffeffed  of  clafpers,  and  fix 
feet  long.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  compofed 
of  three  or  five  principal  lobes,  which  are  again 
divided  or  cut  into  many  fegments  on  the  edges. 
The  flowers  are  as  ulual  ^  and  the  fruit  is  large, 
deeply  furrowed,  having  numerous  tubercles 
along  the  edges  of  the  angles,  and  is  of  a  dark- 
green  colour  when  ripe. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  are  very  black. 

4.  Cylindrical  Balfam  Apple.  The  ftalks  are 
thick,  five-cornered,  trailing,  and  poffeffed  of 
clafpers.  The  leaves  are  large,  angulated,  fer- 
rated,  indented,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Cu¬ 
cumber.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pale-yellow 


colour  ;  and  the  fruit  is  near  a  foot  long,  propor- 
tionably  thick,  hairy,  and  full  of  black  feeds 
when  ripe. 

5.  ./Egyptian  Cucumber.  The  ftalks  are  ten-  Egyptian 
der  and  trailing,  like  the  other  forts.  The  leaves  (~ucum  * 
are  nearly  as  large  as  the  Common  Cucumber, 

and  their  edges  are  cut  into  many  fegments.  The 
flowers  come  out  as  ufual ;  and  the  fruit  is  large, 
oblong,  furrowed,  curioufly  netted,  and  opens 
when  ripe  with  an  elaftick  force  for  the  difeharge 
of  the  feeds,  which  in  this  fpecies  are  of  a  white 
colour. 

6.  Trifoliate  Momordica.  The  ftalks  are  ten-  Trifoliate 
der,  trailing,  and  poffeffed  of  clafpers.  The  leaves 

are  trifoliate,  being  compofed  of  three  folioles, 
which  are  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  fometimes  white  •,  and  the  females 
are  fucceeded  by  oval,  muricated  fruit,  opening 
with  great  elafticity  for  the  difeharge  of  the  feeds 
when  ripe. 

7.  Pedated  Momordica.  The  ftalks  are  tender,  and 
and,  like  the  other  forts,  unlefs  fupported,  lie  on  Pedatec* 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  pedated,  and  fer- 

rated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  like  the  defcribed. 
other  forts ;  and  the  fruit  is  moderately  large, 
nearly  oval,  fmooth,  and  ftriated. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus,  when  the  fruit 
is  full  ripe,  on  the  leaft  touch  difeharge  their 
feeds  with  amazing  elafticity,  often  flying  in  the 
face  and  eyes  of  thofe  who  touch  them,  to  the 
great  diverfion  of  the  by-ftanders. 

They  are  all  cultivated  in  curious  gardens  for 
the  Angularity  of  the  fruit,  and  for  the  Gardeners 
to  play  tricks  with  on  the  igporant. 

They  are  all  raifed  by  lowing  the  feeds  in 
March  on  a  hot-bed*,  and  when  they  are  in  their 
third  leaf,  they  fhould  be  fet  out  in  another  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  manner  of  Cucumbers  or  Melons, 
taking  care  to  plant  enough,  that  you  may  be 
fure  of  having  two  or  three  good  plants  under 
each  light.  Their  afeer-management  muft  be 
fimilar  to  Cucumbers,  though  they  muft  have 
rather  lefs  water  *,  and  if  fuch  culture  is  allowed 
them,  they  will  be  healthy,  and  of  a ‘good  colour, 
will  flower  early,  and  produce  plenty  of  fruit, 

|  which  will  be  ripe  by  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  You  muft  obferve  to  lave  your  feeds 

from 
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from  the  fined,  larged,  and  faired  fruit,  and  be 
punctual  in  gathering  it  as  loon  as  the  fruit,  is 
ripe,  otherwii'e  it  will  be  difcharged  from  the 
cells. 

Some  Gardeners  fet  the  plants  in  pots,  place 
them  in  the  dove,  and  train  the  dalks  againd 
dicks  or  proper  fupports  fet  there  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  In  this  manner  the  fruit  has  a  very  pretty 
eftedt  in  thefe  places  ;  but  as  there  are  fuch  num¬ 
bers  of  plants  which  call  for  dove-protedion, 
and  as  thefe  do  better  when’  lying  on  the  ground 
like  Cucumbers,  they  diould  be  raifed  accordingly, 
and  never  be  introduced  into  the  dove,  unlefs 
th  ere  be  a  deficiency  of  other  plants. 

1.  Common  Male  Balfam  Apple  is  titled, 
yg  r  .  Momordica  pomis  angulath  tuber culatis,  foliis glabris 
c  aLiourru /Yiafatentdpalmatis.  -  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Balfa- 

mina  rotundifolia  repens  f.  mas  •,  and  Dodonasus, 
Charantia.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  Yellow  Indian  Balfam  Apple  is,  Momordica 
' pomis  angulatis  tuberculatis ,  foliis  villofis  longitudi- 

naliter  palmaiis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Balfamina 
cucumerina  Indica ,  frudlu  majore  flavefcente  ;  and 
Rumphius,  Amara  Indica.  It  grows  naturally  in 
india. 
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3.  Green  American  Balfam  Apple  is,  Manor- 
dica  pomis  angulato-tuberculatis,  apice  deciduo  cpcr - 
culatis ,  foliis  lob atis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Momor¬ 
dica  Americana ,  fruftu  reticulato  ficco.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 

4.  Cylindrical  Balfam  Apple  is,  Momordica 
pomis  cylindricis  longijfimis.  Herman  calls  it,  Pepo 
Indicus  reticulatus ,  feminibus  nigris  ;  and  Ray,  Pepo 
reticulatus  ds?  fulcatus ,  femine  nigro.  It  grows  na- 
turally  in  Ceylon  and  China. 

5.  ./Egyptian  Cucumber  is,  Momordica  pomis 
oblongis:  fulcis  catenulatis ,  foliis  incifis.  Morifon 
calls  it,  Cucumis  JEgypticus  reticulatus  f  luffa 
Arabum ;  and  Rumphius,  Petola.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Ceylon. 

6.  Trifoliate  Momordica  is,  Momordica  pomis 
ovatis  muricatis ,  fcliis  ternatis  dent  atis.  Rum¬ 
phius  calls  it,  Poppya  fylvejtris.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India. 

7.  Pedated  Momordica  is,  Momordica  pomis 
Jlriatis ,  foliis  pedatis  f err  atis.  Fewill  calls  it,^ 
Momordica  fruclu  ftriato  Isevi.  It  is  a  native  of 
Peru. 
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THERE  is  one  Annual  of  this  genus,  a  very 
beautiful  plant,  called  Spotted  Monarda. 
The  dalks  are  upright,  fquare,  branching  from 
Jfcnbed*  t^ie  b°ttom  t0  the  top,  and  grow  to  be  two  feet 
*  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  fer- 
rated,  of  different  fizes,  and  grow  in  cluders  at 
the  joints  the  two  larger  ones  are  ufually  placed 
oppodte,  the  fmaller  come  out  on  each  fide,  and 
they  are  all  of  an  agreeable  odour.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  large  whorls  round  the  dalks,  each 
•whorl  having  a  large  involucrum,  compofed  of 
ten  or  twelve  narrow,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  purplifh-red  colour  on  the  infide  they 
are  large,  and  of  a  yellow  colour  fpotted  with 
purple  *,  they  appear  in  July  and  Augud,  and 
are  ufually  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

Culture;  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  in  any 
bed  of  common  mould  made  fine.  Many  of 
them  will  come  up  before  winter,  the  red  will 
come  up  in  the  fpring ;  and  after  they  have  dood 


fome  time,  the  weaked  plants  fhould  be  drawil 
out,  leaving  the  dronged  to  (hoot  up  for  flower¬ 
ing  *,  which  they  will  do,  though  perhaps  late  in 
the  dimmer,  and  in  favourable  feafons  ripen  their 
feeds.  The  weaked  plants  fhould  be  fet  in  beds  at 
a  foot  diftance  from  each  other,  and  the  fummer 
following  they  will  flower  early,  and  perfed  their 
feeds.  Thus  may  a  blow  of  thefe  beautiful 
flowers,  for  two  years,  be  obtained  from  one 
fowing  of  the  feed  only.  If  you  are  in  want  of 
feeds  of  this  fort,  the  bed  way  will  be  to  cut 
the  dalks  of  the  forwarded  plants,  as  they  fhoot 
up  for  flowering  the  fird  year,  down  to  the 
ground  :  This  will  caufe  them  to  form  new  eyes 
from  the  root,  which  fhooting  early  the  fummer 
following,  will  produce  feeds  in  abundance. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Monarda  fleribus  verticil-  Titles. 
latis,  corollis  pun&atis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  o  ’  1 
is  termed,  Monarda  floribus  verticillatis.  Plu- 
kenet  calls  it,  Clynopodium  Virginianum  angujli-  ~ 

1  folium,  quovis  verticillo  duodecim  foliolis  rubentibus 
cinfto,  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 
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HERE  is  at  prefent  only  one  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called  Monnieria. 

The  ftalk  is  tender  and  dichotomous.  The 
leaves  are  trifoliate.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
grow  in  fpikes  at  the  upper-parts  of  the  plant ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hot-bed  in  the  lpring.  After  they  come  up, 
the  ufual  care  due  to  tender  feedlings  mult  ac¬ 
company  them,  until  they  are  three  or  four 
inches  high  ;  then,  on  a  moift  day,  or,  for  want 
of  that,  on  feme  evening,  they  mult  be  taken  up 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  fet  in  fome 
warm,  well-lheltered  part  of  the  garden.  They 
muft  be  fhaded  and  duly  watered  at  firft,  and 
afterwards  will  require  little  trouble,  except  keep¬ 
ing  them  clean  from  weeds. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
is  named  Amply,  Monnieria.  it  grows  naturally 
in  America. 

Monnieria  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelphia 
Hexandria  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

i.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium,  divided  j 


into  Ave  parts,  the  upper  Augment  being  linear, 
long,  and  incurved.  The  exterior  fegment  is 
fpear-fhaped,  and  only  half  the  length  of  the 
upper.  The  others  are  fhort,  and  obtufe. 

2.  Corolla  is  tubular  and  ringent.  The  tube 
is  cylindrical,  more  contracted  in  the  middle, 
and  curved.  The  limb  is  bilabiated.  The  up¬ 
per  lip  is  undivided,  oval,  and  obtufe.  The 
lower  lip  is  ftraight,  and  divided  into  oblong, 
obtufe  fegments.  The  neftarium  is  an  oval  fqua- 
mula  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen. 

3.  Stamina  are  two  plane,  membranaceous 
fllaments,  the  upper  being  concave,  and  bifid  at 
the  top  •,  the  interior  plane  and  trifid.  The  two 
antheras  of  the  upper  filaments  are  hairy  on  the 
inner  fide,  grow  together,  and  include  the  ftigma^ 
The  three  antherae  belonging  to  the  lower  filament 
are  taper,  and  extremely  fmall. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  pentaru- 
gular,  five-lobed  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle,  and 
a  capitated,  oblong  ftigma. 

5.  Pericardium  confifts  of  five  oval,  com- 
prefied  capfules. 

Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  and  oval. 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Water  Chickweed. 

The  plant  The  root  confifts  of  many  fine,  (lender,  white 
defcribed.  fibres.  The  ftalks  are  round,  jointed,,  ufually  of 
a  reddilh  colour,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  narrow,  of  a  pale-green 
colour,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  at  the  joints. 
The  flowers  are  produced  fometimes  fingly,  and 
fometimes  two  or  three  together,  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  along  the  Aides  of  the  branches,  on 
footftalks  •,  they  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  whitifh 
colour;  they  appear  in  April,  and  are  occafionally 
to  be  met  with  all  fummer. 

This  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  moift  places, 
and  is  never  cultivated.  It  is  to  be  met  with 
by  the  fides  of  fprings,  fountains,  and  flowing 
waters,  and  in  wet  feal'ons  frequently  in  corn¬ 
fields. 

This  being  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus,  it  is 
named  Amply,  Montia.  Micheli  calls  it,  Montia 
aquatica  minor ;  Dillenius,  Cameraria  arvenfis  mi¬ 
nor  ;  Plukenet,  Alfine  formis  paludofa  tricarpos  •, 
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V aillant,  Alfinoides  annua  verna  ;  Ray,  Alfine  pa - 
lujlrisy  portulaca  aquatica  fimilis  •,  and  Calpar 
Bauhine,  Portulaca  arvenfis.  It  is  a  native  of 
England,  and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

Montia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  'Iriandria  Tri-  , 

gynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Clafs 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  two  .and  or{k* 
oval,  concave,  obtufe,  ereft,  permanent  leaves.  L^^an 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal  divided  into  five  Syftem. 
parts,  three  of  which  are  fmaller  than  the  other,  The  cha' 
grow  alternately  with  the  two  larger,  and  fupport  raaers* 
the  ftamina. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  capillary  filaments  t;he 
length  of  the  corolla,  into  which  they  are  inferted, 
having  fmall  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  turbinated  germen, 
and  three  hairy,  patent  ftyles,  with  Ample  ftigmas, 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  turbinated,  obtufe,  co¬ 
vered  capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  three;  and  rotindilh. 
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M  Y  A  G  RU  M,  GOLD  OF  PLEASURE. 


Species. 


O 


Variety. 

Oriental, 


Rough- 

podded, 


i 


F  this  genus  are, 

i.  Common  Englifh  Gold  of  Pleafure. 


Defcrip- 
tionof  the 
Common 
Englilh 
Gold  of 
Pleafure. 


2.  Oriental  Gold  of  Pleafure. 

3.  Rough-podded  Gold  of  Pleafure, 

4.  Perfoliate  Gold  of  Pleafure. 

5.  Paniculated  Gold  of  Pleafure. 

6.  Spanifh  Gold  of  Pleafure. 


1.  Common  Englifh  Gold  of  Pleafure. 


Panica- 

lated. 


Perfoliate 


The 

ftalks  are  upright,  pithy,  round,  fmooth,  branch¬ 
ing,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed,  fmooth,  indented, 
eared  at  the  bafe,  and  of  a  yellowifh-green  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  from 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks  and  branches ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  general 
characters  fhew  their  compofition;  they  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
capfules,  containing  roundilh, .  red  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  September. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers. 

2.  Oriental  Gold  of  Pleafure.  The  ftalks  are 
upright,  firm,  branching,  and  two  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  large,  oblong,  finuated,  indented, 
and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the  plant -,  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  furrowed  capfules, 
containing  ripe  feeds,  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Rough-podded  Gold  of  Pleafure.  The 
ftalks  are  round,  upright,  branching,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  obtufe, 
and  indented  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  rough,  hairy,  fulcated  pods, 
containing  ripe  feeds,  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Perfoliate  Gold  of  Pleafure.  The  ftalks 
are  upright,  fmooth,  branching,  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  broad,  and 
about  half  a  foot  long  ;  they 
fubftance,  fmooth,  fucculent, 
edges,  and  embrace  the  ftalk 
The  flowers  come  out  in  long 
ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  have  very  Ihort  footftalks  •,  they  appear 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  heart-lhaped,  com- 
prefted  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

5.  Paniculated  Gold  of  Pleafure.  The  ftalks 
are  hairy,  brittle,  paniculated,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  leaves  are  nearly  fix  inches  long, 
pointed,  hairy,  fucculent,  and  eared  at  the  bafe. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  Ihort,  loofe  fpikes  from 


are  of  a  thickifli 
indented  on  the 
with  their  bafe. 
fpikes  from  the 


the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of 
a  white  or  palifh-yellow  colour ;  they  appear 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  round, 
fpotted,  rough,  comprefied  pods,  containing  ripe 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

6.  Spanifh  Gold  of  Pleafure.  The  ftalks  are  and 
rough,  hairy,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  high. 

The  leaves  are  oblong,  lyre-lhaped,  indented,  and  pleafure 
grow  on  Ihort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro-  deferibed. 
duced  in  long,  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth, 
cylindrical,  wreathed  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds, 
in  September. 

The  firft  five  fpecies  are  Annuals,  the  fixth  is  a  Culture. 
Biennial.  They  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  the  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  or 
in  the  fpring.  After  they  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds :  And  after  they  have  once  flowered,  and 
the  feeds  are  lcattered,  plants  enough  will  iponta- 
neoufly  arife,  and  maintain  the  fucceflion  with¬ 
out  further  trouble. 

1.  Common  Englifh  Gold  of  Pleafure  is  titled,  Tlt*e3* 
Myagrum  filiculis  obovatis  pedunculatis  polyfpermis.  S^K  = 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Myagrum  fylvejlre ;  alfo,  =.  aru/nv . 
Myagrum  fativum  ;  alfo,  Myagrum  fcctidum  ;  Do- 
donasus,  Camelina  f  myagrion  ;  and  Elaller,  Alyf- 

fon  foliis  auriculatis  glabris  prefunde  dentatis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  cultivated  fields  in  England, 
and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  Oriental  Gold  of  Pleafure  is,  Myagrum  ftli-  Ou.eAv- 
culis  fulcatis  lavibus,  foliis  oblongis  dentato-fnuatis.  = 

Boerhaave  calls  it,  Rapijh*um  orientate,  folio  ra - 

phani,  capfulis  rugofis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft. 

3.  Rough-podded  Gold  of  Pleafure  is,  Mya~ 
grum  filiculis  fulcatis  pilofis  rugofis ,  foliis  oblongis  & 
obtufis  dentatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

4.  Perfoliate  Gold  of  Pleafure  is,  Myagrum 

fliculis  obcordatis  feffilibus ,  foliis  amplexicaulibus.  .  , 

Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Myagrum  monofpermum 
latifolium.  It  is  common  in  the  corn-fields  of 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy. 

5.  Paniculated  Gold  of  Pleafure  is,  Myagrum 
filiculis  lentiformibus  orbiculatis  punflato  rupofis  L 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Myagro  fmilis  fliqud  ro- '  L  ^ 
tunda  ;  and  Loefler,  Myagrum  monofpermum  hir~ 
futum,  fliquis  rotundis .  It  is  common  in  moft 

parts  of  Europe. 

6  Spanito  Gold  of  Pleafure  is,  Myagrum  fili- SC'ulfiMiU 
cults  lavibus  fubtorofis,  foliis  lyratis.  Tournefort  .  ^ 
calls  it,  Sinapi  Hifpanicum  minus ,  rapbani  folic.  It  (-u'yyru- 
grows  naturally  in  Spain. 
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MTOSOTIS, 


MOUSE-EAR  SCORPION- 
GRASS. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Little 
Blue 


and 

Virgiuian 

Hound’s 

Tongue. 


Small 
Yellow 
Viper’s 
Buglofs 
defer!  bed. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are  ufually 
called, 

1.  Little  Blue  Hound’s  Tongue. 

2.  Virginian  Hound’s  Tongue. 

3.  Small  Yellow  Viper’s  Buglofs. 

1.  Little  Blue  Hound’s  Tongue.  The  (talk 
is  {lender,  angular,  hairy,  branching,  and  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  narrow,  pointed,  hairy,  hoary,  foft  to 
the  touch,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  (talks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  long,  curled  {pikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  fmall,  placed  al¬ 
ternately  in  their  curled-up  fpikes,  and  of  a 
beautiful  clear-blue  colour ;  they  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

2.  Virginian  Hound’s  Tongue.  The  {talks 
are  (lender,  and  divide  into  a  multitude  of 
branches,  which  fpread  themfelves  every  way. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
of  a  bluifh-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  the  fame 
kind  of  crooked,  curled  fpikes  as  the  former ; 
they  are  extremely  fmall,  of  a  blue  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

3.  Small  Yellow  Viper’s  Buglofs.  The  (talks 
are  rough,  hairy,  branching,  and  about  a  foot 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-{haped,  and  very# 
rough.  The  flowers  come  out  in  leafy  fpikes 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  very 
fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 


All  thefe  lpecies  are  propagated  by  flowing  Culture; 
the  feeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the 
flpring  following.  When  they  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  dean 
from  weeds  ;  and  after  they  have  once  fldwered, 
and  the  feeds  are  fcattered,  the  plants  will  re¬ 
gularly  arife  for  a  fucceflion  without  any  art  of 
the  Gardener. 

Little  Blue  Hound’s  Tongue  is  titled, 


1. 


Titles, 


Myofotis  feminibus  aculeis  glochidibus ,  foliis  lanceo-  r  f 
latis  pilofis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 

Lithofpermum  feminibus  echinatis.  Guettard  calls 
it,  Cynogloffum  foliis  lanceolatis ,  floribus  in  folio - 
rum  alis  fubfeffilibus  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cyno¬ 
gloffum  minus.  It  is  common  in  moil  parts  of 
Europe,  except  England. 

2.  Virginian  Hound’s  Tongue  is,  Myofotis  fe -  V  x/rCtiA^te^. 

minibus  aculeatis  glochidibus ,  foliis  ovato-oblongis ,  ^ 

ramis  divaricatis .  Gronovius  calls  it,  Myofotis 

feminibus  hifpidis ,  foliis  lanceolato  -  ovatis  ;  and 
Plukenet,  Cynogloffum  Virginianum ,  fore  &  frublu 
minimo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  ,  ,  /> 

3.  Small  Yellow  Viper’s  Buglois  is,  Myofotis  dkuJLOu, 
feminibus  nudis ,  foliis  hifpidis ,  racemis  foliofis.  ^ 

Van  Royen  calls  it,  Lithofpermum  feminibus  U- 
vibuSy  corollis  vix  ealyeem  fuper antibuSy  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  •,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Echium  luteum  mini¬ 
mum  y  Columna,  Echioides  lutea  minima  Apula 
campejlris  ;  and  Lobel,  Anchufa  lutea  minima.  It 
grows  naturally  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
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MTOSURUS,  MOUSE-TAIL. 


The 

plant 

deferibed. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Moufe-Tail. 

The  root  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  white, 
(lender  fibres.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  two 
inches  long,  narrow,  graffy,  and  of  a  deep-green 
colour.  The  (talks  are  Ample,  haked,  round, 
green,  (lender,  and  two  or  three  inches  high. 
At  the  top  of  each  (talk  is  a  long,  cylindrical 
body,  often  of  a  blackifh-green  colour,  thicker 
than  the  (talk,  finely  imbricated  by  the  feeds, 
and  afluming  the  appearance  of  a  moufe’s  tail  ; 
from  whence  this  plant  derives  its  name.  The 
flowers,  feparately,  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  having  yellow  antherae  ;  they 
appear  in  April  and  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
the  feeds,  beautifully  difpoled  in  the  above  im¬ 
bricated  manner  on  the  long  receptacle,  and 
which  ripen  in  June  and  July. 


The  culture  of  this  fpecies  is  never  attempted,  CuTue 
but  when  a  perfon  is  defirous  of  having  a  plant 
or  two  ready  for  obfervation.  Whoever  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  them  in  his  garden,  may  eaflly 
obtain  them  by  fowing  the  feeds  foon  after  thev 
are  ripe  ;  for  they  will  foon  come  up,  and  flower 
in  April  the  fpring  following.  The  feeds  will 
ripen  in  June,  and,  Mattering,  will  afford  plants 
enough  for  a  fucceflion. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  , 
it  (lands  with  the  name,  Amply,  Myofurus.  In 
the  Hortus  Clifford  it  is  termed,  Myofurus  foliis 
integerrimis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Holotfeo 
affniS'  cauda  mttris  •>  Gerard,  Cauda  muris  •,  and 
Parkinfon,  Holofleum  Loniceriy  cauda  muris  vo- 
catum.  It  grows  common  in  dry  meadows,  paf* 
tures,  banks,  lanes,  corn-fields,  &c.  in  England 
and  in  mod  parts  of  Europe. 

Myofurus 


1 
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Myo/urus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria 
Polygynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  deciduous  perianthium  com- 
pofed  of  five  femi-lanceolated,  obtule,  re  flexed, 
coloured  leaves,  which  join  together  a  little  above 
the  bafe. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  minute  petals,  fhorter  than 
the  calyx,  tubular  at  their  bafe,  and  open  ob¬ 
liquely. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  for  more,)  filaments,  the 


length  of  the  calyx,  having  oblong,  ered  an- 

tlicrsc#  • 

4.  Pistillum  confifls  of  numerous  germina 

placed  on  the  long  receptacle,  having  no  ityles, 

but  fimple  ftigrnas.  . 

c  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  low 
receptacle  is  entire,  when  covered  with  the  feeds 

placed  imbricatim.  ,  A 

V  6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 

mnndifh. 


N  1C  OTI  ANA,  TOBACCO. 


Intro  due-  ^TT  ^  OBACCO  has  not  been  known  in  Europe 
tion.  j[  much  longer  than  two  hundred  years.  It 
was  firft  introduced  by  a  Dutchman  from  Ame¬ 
rica  •,  and  from  him  fome  feeds  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  James  Nicotus,  the  King  of  France’s 
Ambaffador  at  the  Court  of  Portugal,  who  in¬ 
troduced  it  into  the  Queen’s  garden  in  France. 
Hence  the  term  Nicotiana  was  given  for  the 
Latin  name  of  this  genus.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  ifiand  of  Tobago,  and  is  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Tobac,  which  has  occafioned  the 
name  Tobacco  to  be  ufed  by  us  as  its  Englifh 
appellation. 

Of  Tobacco  there  are  the  following  fpecies, 
viz. 

Species.  1.  Virginian  Tobacco. 

2.  Englifh  Tobacco. 

3.  Small -leaved  Tobacco  of  Peru. 

4.  Gum-leaved  Peruvian  Tobacco. 

5.  Dwarf  Primrofe- leaved  Tobacco. 

6.  Shrubby  Tobacco. 

7.  Prickly  Shrubby  Tobacco. 

All  thefe  are  diftind  fpecies,  and  include  fe- 
veral  varieties  for  our  gardens. 

Virginian  i  Virginian  Tobacco  is  fo  called  by  our  Gar- 
Tobacco.  deners  for  diftindion’s  fake  •,  but  the  reader  muff 
not  fuppofe  it  is  peculiar  to  that  country,  for 
it  grows  in  moil  parts  of  America.  The  va¬ 
rieties  of  it  have  different  names,  according  to 
the  places  from  whence  they  are  fuppofed  ori¬ 
ginally  to  come. 

Defcrip-  The  Virginian  Tobacco  is  a  noble  Annual, 
tion  0 1  it.  and  flourifhes  as  well  in  our  gardens  as  in  any 
part  of  America.  In  a  rich  foil,  it  will  grow 
to  be  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  The  ftalk 
is  round,  firm,  branching  near  the  top,  of  a 
pale-green  colour,  hairy,  and  full  of  pith.  The 
leaves  are  large,  of  a  foft- green  colour,  fpear- 
fhaped,  hairy,  and  half  embrace  the  ftalk  yvith 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches 
in  plenty,  grow  ered,  and  are  of  a  delicate 
foft  red  colour  :  They  will  be  in  blow  in  July 
or  Auguft;  and  though  each  individual  flower 
is  of  fhort  duration,  yet  there  will  be  a  fucceff.on 
of  them  on  the  fame  plant  until  the  winter  frefts 
put  a  ftop  to  them,  before  which  time  good  feeds 
from  the  firft- blown  flowers  may  be  gathered. 

£n  info  2.  Englifh  Tobacco  is  fo  called,  not  becaufe 
Tobacco  it  is  a  native  of  England,  but  becaufe  it  is  the 
de'eribed.  fpecies  that  was  firft  introduced  into  England, 
’  and  thrives  as  well  in  our  foils  as  in  its  native 
place  of  growth.  As  an  Annual  flower,  it  is 
much  inferior  to  the  former  fpecies,  though  not 


without  its  beauties.  It  will  grow  to  about  a 
yard  high.  The  ftalks  are  upright,  firm,  and 
branching  ;  they  fpread  themfelves  in  an  agree¬ 
able  manner,  and  are  ornamented  with  very  fine, 
large,  oval,  fmooth  leaves,  growing  alternately 
on  fhort  footftalks  on  the  branches.  T  he  flowers 
terminate  the  ftalks  in  kind  of  bunches  ;  they 
are  of  a  bad  yellow  colour,  and  at  a  diftance 
look  like  thofe  of  Henbane.  Hence,  by  fome 
old  Botanifts,  this  plant  has  been  taken  for  a 
fpecies  of  Henbane ;  tho’  without  the  leaft  real 
foundation,  as  the  different  charafters  of  thefe 
two  plants  will  fhew.  They  will  be  in  blow  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  afford  good  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  of  rather  Variety; 
larger  growth,  as  to  the  height  of  the  ftalk,  and 
the  fize  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  but  fcarcely 
differing  in  any  other  refpedl. 

3.  Small-leaved  Tobacco  of  Peru.  This  fpe-  Smal!- 
cies  rifes  with  an  upright,  branching  ftalk,  to  ^vbeadcco 
about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  of°p“u 
and  fmall  for  a  plant  of  this  family,  being  deferibed. 
fcarcely  four  inches  long,  and  three  broad  ;  their 

edges  are  entire,  and  they  are  placed  on  mode¬ 
rately  long  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  panicles,  are  of 
a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  July 
or  Auguft,  and  afford  good  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Gum  -  leaved  Peruvian  Tobacco.  This  Defcn> 
fpecies  will  grow  to  about  four  feet  high.  The  tlon 
ftalk  is  upright,  round,  firm,  and  branches 

a  little  near  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  cor-  Peruvian 
dated,  and  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fpecies  •,  they  are  poffefled  of  a  kind  of  gluti¬ 
nous  or  gummy  matter,  are  a  little  waved,  and 
placed  on  long  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes,  are 
of  a  very  bad  purple  colour,  and  are  divided  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
ringent  flower;  they  flower  in  July  or  Auguft, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn.  ^ 

5.  Dwarf  Primrofe  -  leaved  Tobacco.  The  Dwarf 
root  is  thick,  taper,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the  Primiofe- 
ground  ;  and  from  this  rile  a  few  oblong,  oval  leavecl 
leaves,  in  fize  and  fhape  like  thofe  of  the  iobac^°’ 
Common  Primrofe.  Among  thefe  leaves  fifes 

the  flower-ftalk,  which  divides  into  a  few  branches, 
will  grow  to  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  garnifhed 
with  fmall  leaves  placed  fingly  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  ftaiks  in  loole  fpikes,  are 
!  of  a  greenilh-yellow  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in 
!  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  September. 

6.  Shrubby 
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Tobacco  '  Shrubb7  "Tobacco.  This  plant  lifts  with 
described.  a  woody»  branching  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  about 
five  feet.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-ftaped, 
pointed,  and  halt  embrace  the  ftalk  vvirh  their 
bale.  The  {lowers  terminate  the  (talks  in 
bunches,  are  of  a  bright-purple  colour,  will  be 
in  blow  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

Varietie?.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies  ;  one 
with  white,  and  another  with  pale-purple  flowers. 
They  may  be  all  treated  as  Annuals ;  but  if  they 
are  removed  into  the  (love  or  green-houfe  before 
the  cold  weather  comes  on,  they  will  live  for 
two  or  three  years. 

prickly  7-  FAcbIy  Shrubby  Tobacco.  This  fpecies 
Shrubby  hath  a  ftirubby,  branching,  prickly  (talk.  The 
Tobacco  leaves  are  heart-map.ed,  crenated,  and  grow  on 
defmbed.  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
branches  in  kind  of  recurved  fpikes ;  they  are 
bell-fhaped,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  will  be  in  blow 
in  Auguft  and  September,  and,  if  they  are  re¬ 
moved  into  the  ftove  or  green-houfe  before  the 
bad  weather  comes  on,  may  be  continued  beau¬ 
tiful  for  a  long  time. 

Culture  "The  culture  of  all  thefe  fpecies  is  very  eafy.. 
of  the  That  fpecies  called  the  Engliih  Tobacco  may  be 
Engiifh  railed  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  the  lpring,  in  any 
Tobacco,  0y  cornrnon  mould  .  though  the  richer  it 
be,  the  ftronger  the  plants  will  afterwards  fhew 
themfelves.  The  feeds  muft  be  lcattered  very 
thinly  ;  and  where  the  plants  come  up  too  clofe, 
they  muft  be  drawn  out,  either  to  be  planted  in 
other  places,  or  thrown  away,,  leaving  the  ftrongeft 
in  the  bed,  at  two  feet  diftance  from  each  other. 
They  will  then  flower  ftrong,  fhew  themfelves 
in  their  greateft  beauty,  and  will  relieve  you 
from  any  further  trouble  ;  for  from  that  time 
they  will  fow  their  feeds,  and  keep  up  the  fuc- 
cefiion  Ipontaneoufly. 

The  other  fpecies  require  a  little  more  trouble 
in  railing,  though  not  much.  Sow  the  feeds  in 
March  on  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  give  them  as  much  air  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  and  frequently  water  them.  In 
this  bed  let  them  grow  until  all  danger  of  froft 
is  over  •,  and  then,  in  an  evening  or  fome  moift 
day,  remove  them  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  flower. 

The  largeft  fort  of  the  Virginian  Tobacco 
Method  of  looks  very  beautiful  when  planted  in  double  rows 
planting  continued  to  a  great  length.  In  this  cafe,  they 
Vir  *infan  Tbould  be  let  only  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder. 
Tobacco.  The  diftances  of  the  rows  ftiould  be  the  fame; 
and  the  plants  ftiould  not  be  fet  oppofite  to  each 
other,  but  to  anfwer  the  vacancy  in  the  oppofite 
row.  Thus,  in  the  autumn,  they  will  form,  as 
it  were,  an  hedge  upwards  of  fix  feet  high ;  and 
by  their  large  leaves,  and  upright  firm  (talks, 
of  a  fine  green  colour,  together  with  their  ftiow 
of  flowers,  of  fo  delicate  a  red  colour,  arranged 
along  the  top  of  it  in  great  plenty,  they  have  a 
very  noble  and  elegant  look.  Thefe  plants  love 
a  rich  moift  foil.;  and  when  they  are  planted  for 
ufe,  they  ftiould  be  fet  at  leaft  a  yard  afunder ; 
when  they  will  be  as  luxuriant,  and  in  as  great 
perfection  here,  as  in  Virginia.  The  time  for 
cutting  them  for  ufe  is  early  in  Auguft,  before  the 
leaves  become  too  old. 

Pro paga-  The  Shrubby  fpecies  may  be  raifed  on  a 
tion  of  the  rich,  light  border,  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the 
Shrubby  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  fhould  be  fet  in 


Culture 
of  the 
other 
fpecies. 


Proper 


a  fepa rate  pot,  and  the  pots  then  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  kitchen-garden..  The  plants  ftiould 
be  ftiaded  until  they  have  taken  root,  and  often 
watered  all  fummer  ;  and  if,  as  the  early  colds, 
advance,  they  are  removed  into  the  ftove,  they 
will  continue  their  progrefs  of  growth,  and  will 
flower  in  the  winter,  when  few  others  ate  to  be 
obtained. 

1.  The  Virginian  Tobacco  is  tilled,  Nicotiana  Titles, 
foliis  lanceob.tQ-ovatis  fejjilibus  decurrentibus ,  fo-  cf  f 

rihus  acutis.  In  the  Rortus  Cliff  or  t.  it  is  termed,  , 

Nicotiana  foliis  lanceolatis,  Caipar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Nicotiana  major  latifolia  ;  and  Renealme, 

Blennochoes ,  It  grows  naturally  in  many  parts 
of  America. 

2.  Engiifh  Tobacco  is,  Nicotiana  foliis  petio-  tfiadldccu, 
latis  ovatis  integerrimis,  floribus  obtujis..  In  the 

Hortus  Clffor t.  it  is  termed,  Nicotiana  foliis  ova¬ 
tis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Nicotiana  ; minor  ; 
and  Renealme,  Pacbyphylla.  It  is  a  native  of 
America,  and  grows  now  with  us  as  common 
as  in  its  own  country. 

3.  Small -leaved  Tobacco  of  Peru  is,  Nice- 

tiana  foliis  petiolatis  cordatis  integerrimis ,  floribus  -deUx^ 
paniculatis  obtujis  clavatis.  In  the  fbrmer  edition 
of  the  Species  Plant  arum  it  is  termed,  Nicotiana 
foliis  cordatis ,  floribus  paniculatis ,  tubis  clavatis. 

Fewill  calls  it,  Nicotiana  minor ,  folio  cordiformi ,  4 

tubo  floris  pralongQ.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru.  , 

4.  Gum-leaved  Peruvian  Tobacco  is,  Nice-  QuiHaurifCL. 
tiana  foliis  petiolatis  cordatis  integerrimis ,  floribus  v 
racemofis  fecundis  ringentibus .  It  was  titled  be¬ 
fore,  Nicotiana  foliis  cordatis ,  corqUis  racemofis 
fubringentibus,  calycibus  intfqualibus.  It  grows 

naturally  in  Peru. 

5.  Dwarf  Primrofe-leaved  Tobacco  is,  Nico-  9 'iNuLcl . 
tiana  foliis  oblongo-ovalibus  radicalibus ,  floribus  ra¬ 
cemofis  acutis.  Miller  calls  it,  Nicotiana  foliis 
ovatojanceolatis,  obtufis  rugofis,  calycibus  brevifl- 

flmis.  it  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Crus. 

6.  Shrubby  Tobacco  is  titled,  Nicotiana  fo - 
liis  lanceolatis  fubpetiolatis  ample  xi caulib us,  floribus 
acutis,  caule  fruticofo.  Miller  calls  it,  Nicotiana 
foliis  lineari- lanceolatis  acuminatis  femiamplexi-cau- 
libus,  caule  fruticofo.  It  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  China., 

6.  Prickly  Shrubby  T obacco  is,  Nicotiana  fo-  cILajvM. 
liis  petiolatis  cordatis  crenatis ,  racemis  recurvatis 
caule  aculeato  pruriginofo  frutefeente.  Plumier  calls 
it,  Nicotiana  arborefeens  fpinofffima ,  fore  exalbido. 

It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

Nicotiana  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  cjafs  an% 
Monogynia ;  and  the  characters  are.  order'  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  oval,  perma-  the  Lin- 
nent  perianthium,  divided  into  five  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  an  infundibuliforme  petal.  The  Thedia- 
tube  is  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  limb  is  rafters, 
fpreading,  plicated,  and  cut  into  five  acute  feg¬ 
ments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  Tubulated  filaments 
nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  oblong 
antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  a  ca¬ 
pitated,  emarginated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpjum  is  an  oval  capfule  of  two 
cells ;  it  is  furrowed  on  each  fide,  and  opens  at 
the  top. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  reni* 
forme,  and  rough. 
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NIG  E  L  LA,  FENNEL  FLOWER,  or  DEVIL 

IN  A  BUSH. 
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THERE  are  five  diftinCt  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  all  of  which  are  Annuals.  They 
coutain  many  varieties,  and  are  called, 
i.  French  Nigella .  N 

2.  ^Egyptian  Nigella. 

3.  German  Corn  Nigella . 

4.  Spanifh  Ngella. 

5.  Oriental  Nigella. 

1.  French  Nigella  rifes  with  an  upright,  branch¬ 
ing  (talk  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  beautifully  cut  into  a  multitude  of  fine, 
long,  narrow  fegments.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  are  furrounded  by  a  long,  leafy 
involucrum. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers  •,  and  there  are  alfo  varieties  with  very 
double  flowers  of  both  kinds.  They  flower  in 
the  fummer,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  fwoln 
feed-veffels,  having  horns,  which  bend  different 
ways  at  the  top. 

2.  ^Egyptian  Nigella  ufually  grows  to  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  fhorter 
and  not  fo  narrow  as  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies, 
and  are  a  little  hairy.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  large  fwoln  feed-veffels, 
with  five  horns,  bending  different  ways  at  the  top. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  one  of  which  is  of  low  growth,  feldom  rifing 
to  the  height  of  a  foot ;  another  is  finely  fcented. 
All  of  them  have  their  varieties  with  double 

flowers. 

3.  German  Corn  Nigella  ufually  grows  to  about 
a  foot  high,  and  the  {talks  are  {lender  and 
branching.  The  leaves  are  finely  divided  in  the 
manner  of  Dill.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly 
from  the  tops  of  the  {talks,  but  they  have  no 
leafy  involucrums  under  them  j  they  are  of  a  pale- 
blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  turbi¬ 
nated  feed  -  veflfels,  with  five  horns  at  the  top, 

bending  different  ways. 

4.  Spanifh  Nigella  grows  to  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.  The  leaves  fare  very  beautiful,  and 
broader  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  former  fpecies. 
The  (talks  are  terminated  by  a  Angle,  large,  blue 
flower,  having  ten  piftils  of  equal  length  with 
the  petals.  The  flowers  alfo  of  this  fpecies  are 
larger  than  any  of  the  others  ;  and  the  variety  of 
it  With  double  flowers  is  much  admired. 

xg.  Oriental  Nigella  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk 
to  the  height  of  "about  a  foot  and  a  half.  The 
leaves  are  long,  and  the  fegments  are  narrow 
and  beautiful.  The  petas  of  the  flowers  are  of 
a  yeflowifh  colour  •,  and  each  flower  has  ten 
piftils  that  are  longer  than  the  petals.  They 
flower  in  the  fummer,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
many  horned  capfules  joined  together,  which 
open  lengthways,  and  contain  thin,  compreffed, 
bordered  feeds. 

Whoever  is  fond  of  thefe  flowers  mint  be 
careful  in  faving  the  feeds  from  the  heft  Doubles ; 
for  the  Single  forts  make  but  little  fhow,  and, 
as  flowers  Amply  for  this  purpofe,  are  fcarcely 
worth,  cultivating. 


Mark,  therefore,  the  healthieft  and  moft  Double 
plants,  and  pull  up  all  Semi-doubles  and  Single 
ones  that  grow  near  them.  When  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  Jay  them  in  a  dry,  airy  place  for  a  few 
days  j  then  take  them  out  of  their  veflels,  put 
them  in  a  clean  paper- bag,  and  hang  them  up 
in  the  feed-room  to  be  ready  for  life. 

Let  the  firft  fowing  be  made  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  plants  will  flower  ftrong  and  early  the 
fummer  following.  The  next  fowing  fhould  be 
made  in  March ;  and  if  a  perfon  is  remarkably 
fond  of  thefe  flowers,  a  third  fowing  may  be 
effected  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  from  the  plants  whereof  flowers  will  be 
produced  at  the  end  of  autumn.  After  the 
plants  are  come  up,  nothing  more  need  be  done 
than  to  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe, 
and  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  When  they 
come  to  flower,  the  ftrongeft  and  doubled  fhould 
be  marked  for  feeds,  which  ought  alfo  to  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  earlieft-blowing  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Nigella  floribus  Titles.- 
involucro  foliofo  cinflis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
Nigella  angtiftifolia ,  flare  major e  Jimplki  caruleo. 

In  its  Double  ftate  he  terms  it,  Nigella  flore  ma -  * 
jore  plena  c<zruleo.  Matthiolus  calls  it,  Melan - 
thum  flylveflre.  It  grows  naturally  in  corn-fields 
in  France  and  Spain. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Nigella  piflillis  qui-  JansrCc, 
nis ,  capfulis  muricatis  fubrotundis ,  foliis  fubpilofis. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Nigella  flore  minore  fim - 
plici  candido.  In  its  Double  ftate  he  terms  it, 

Nigella  flore  minore  pleno  &  albo.  Cammerarius 
calls  it,  Melanthum  fativum.  It  grows  naturally 
in  iEgypt,  Crete,  and  Germany-.  * 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Nigella  piflillis  qiiinJs,y^  v6+u- 
pctalis  integris ,  capfulis  turbinatis.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliflflort.  it  is  termed,  Nigella  flore  foliis  nudoy 
piflillis  corollam  <equ  antibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 

it,  Nigella  arvenjis  cornuta  5  Cammerarius,  Me¬ 
lanthum  flylveflre  alterum.  It  grows  naturally 
among  the  corn  in  Germany. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Nigella  piflillis 

denis  corollam  aquantibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  z<teu. 
it,  Nigella  latifolia ,  fioYe  majore  fmplici  cteruleo . 

It  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  about  Mont¬ 
pelier  in  France. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  termed,  Nigella  piflillis  Cbtck- 
denis  corolla  longioribus.  Morifon  calls  it,  Ni-  zjxJlk . 
gella  Chalepenfls  lutea ,  corniculis  longioribus .  It 

grows  naturally  near  Aleppo. 

Nigella  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Polyandria  ciafs 
Hexagynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none;  though  the  floral  Linnsean 

leaves  in  fome  fpecies  have  very  much  the  ap-  syftem- 
pearance  of  a  perianthium.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oval,  plane,  ob-  ra^crs* 
tufe,  patent  petals,  that  are  contracted  at  their 
bafe.  There  are  eight  very  fhort  neCtaria  placed 

in  a  ring;  each  of  them  is  biiabiated.  The  ex¬ 
terior  lip  is  larger  than  the  interior,  bifid,  plane, 
convex,  and  marked  with  two  dots.  The  in¬ 
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tion  of  it. 


Varieties. 


terior  lip  is  fhorter  and  narrower,  and  from  an 
oval  ends  in  a  line. 

3,  Stamina  are  numerous  Tubulated  fila¬ 
ments,  that  are  fhorter  than  the  petals,1  having 
eomprefied,  obtufe,  ereift  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  either  of  five  or  ten  ob¬ 
long,  convex,  eomprefied,  ereft  germina,  enduing 
in  very  long.  Tubulated,  angular,  revolute,  pre- 
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manent  fiyles,  with  (tigmas  growing  longitudi¬ 
nally. 

5.  Pericarpium  confifts  of  a  like  number 
of  oblong,  eomprefied,  acuminated  capiules, 
connected  within  by  a  future,  and  opening  up¬ 
wards  on  their  inward  fide. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  an¬ 
gular,  and  rough. 


CCXXXVII. 

BASIL. 


TH  E  different  fpecies  of  Bafil  are  reckoned 
the  ftrongeft  aromatics  we  have  in  Nature. 
Their  odour,  in  general,  is  very  agreeable,  and 
would  be  highly  refrefhing,  could  we  have  it  in 
a  lefs  degree  *,  but  the  odoriferous  particles  are 
emitted  from  the  plant  in  iuch  amazing  profu- 
fion,  as  to  caufe  the  feent  to  be  too  powerful 
for  many  perfons.  Hence,  fome  highly  efteem 
thefe  plants,  while  others  cannot  bear  them  near 
them.  They  are  univerfally  cultivated,  however, 
in  curious  gardens ;  and  the  real  fpecies  are, 

1.  Common  Bafil. 

2.  Bufh  Bafil. 

3.  Indian  Bafil. 

4.  American  Bafil. 

5.  China  Bafil. 

6.  Narrow-leaved  Bafil  of  Ceylon,  or  Ceylon 
Mint. 

1.  Common  Bafil.  This  fpecies  admits  of  fo 
many  varieties,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  give 
a  defeription  of  it.  Defcribe  a  plant  in  its  full 
perfection,  gather  the  feeds  of  it  when  ripe,  and 
raife  other  plants  from  them,  and  there  will  be 
found  many  that  will  not  anfwer  the  defeription 
of  the  mother-plant.  So  wantonly  does  Nature 
(port  with  varieties  in  this  fpecies! 

The  fuppofed  original  fort,  however,  rifes  with 
a  four-cornered,  hairy,  branching  ftalk,  to  about 
a  foot,  or  more,  in  height.  The  leaves  are  large, 
oval,  fmooth,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  and,  like 
the  branches,  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  The  main- 
ftalks  and  branches  are  terminated  by  the  flowers 
growing  in  whorled  fpikes.  Thefe  flowers  are  of 
a  whitifh  colour,  and  appear  earlier  or  later  in 
the  fummer,  according  as  they  have  been  for¬ 
warded  by  the  hot-bed  in  the  fpring. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are. 

The  Large  Purple-leaved  Bafil. 

The  Curled-leaved  Bafil. 

The  Fringed-leaved  Bafil  with  Purple  Leaves. 
The  Green  Fringed -leaved  Bafil. 

The  Green  Studded- leaved  Bafil.  • 

The  Bafil  with  Leaves  of  Three  Colours. 

The  Red-flowered  Bafil  \ 

The  Dark  Purple- flowered.  Bafil. 

The  Violet- flowered  Bafil. 

Thefe  varieties  alfo  vary  pretty  much  in  feent, 
though  the  ftrong  feent  of  the  Clove  will,  in 
general,  be  predominant.  There  is  a  lort  that 
Smells  pretty  much  like  Citron,  and  another  like 
Fennel,  which  properties  are  pretty  permanent, 
if  care  is  taken  in  preferving  the  feeds. 


2.  Bufh  Bafil  is  a  low  plant  about  half  a 
foot  high.  It  fends  out  many  branches  from  the 
bottom,  and  forms  itfelf  into  a  round,  bufhy 
head.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  fmooth,  en¬ 
tire,  and  grow  oppofite  on  fhort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  round  the  tops 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  and  appear  in 
the  fummer  proportionally  fooner  as  the  plants 
have  been  forwarded  in  the  fpring  *,  but  they 
feldom  produce  feeds  in  our  gardens,  unlefs  they 
are  fheltered  from  cold  and  wet. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are. 

The  Dark  Purple-leaved  Bufh  Bafil. 

The  Hoary-leaved  Bufh  Bafil. 

Bufh  Bafil  with  Variable  Leaves. 

The  feent  of  thefe  forts,  in  general,  is  not  fo 
overpowering  as  that  of  the  others. 

3.  Indian  Bafil.  The  ftalk  of  this  fpecies  is 
ereft,  and  fhrubby.  The  leaves  are  broad,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  oval.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fpikes  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  (talks  ; 
and  if  the  plants  are  frequently  potted  and  heated 
in  the  ftove,  they  will  not  only  ripen  their  feeds, 
but  may  alfo  be  made  to  continue  two  or  three 
years. 

This  fpecies,  to  many  perfons,  his  a  molt 
grateful  odour. 

4.  American  Bafil.  The  ftalk  is  herbaceous. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  fpear-fhaped,  (lightly  fer- 
rated,  and  (harp-pointed.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  (talks  in  fpikes  ;  and  if  they  are  protected 
from  cold,  and  wet,  they  will  frequently  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  good  feeds. 

5.  China  Bafil.  The  ftalk  is  taper,  purplilh, 
hairy,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  ferrated, 
obtufe,  and  placed  on  moderately  -  long  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  (talks  are  terminated  by  three  fpikes 
of  flowers  *,  they  are  narrow,  the  middle  one  is 
the  longeft,  and  each  flower  has  its  own  proper 
footftalk.  The  bradteae  are  placed  oppofite,  are 
heart-ftiaped,  concave,  and  reflexed.  The  flowers 
are  exceeding  fmall  *,  and  from  feeds  gathered 
at  the  fame  time  will  be  produced  both  ’  ' 
purple  flowers  on  different  plants. 

This  plant  is  exceedingly  odoriferous. 

6.  Narrow-leaved  Bafil  of  Ceylon,  or  Ceylon 
Mint.  This  fpecies  hath  a  very  tender  ftalk, 
adorned  with  very  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  ferrated 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes 
from  the  ends  of  the  (talks;  they  are  (mail, 
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whitifh,  and  rarely  perfedft  their  feeds,  unlefs  they 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  ftove. 

The  fcent  of  this  plant  approaches  nearly  to 
that  of  Anife-feeds. 

Method  All  thefe  plants  are  eafily  railed  by  fowing  of 
of  pro-  the  feeds  the  beginning  of  March  on  a  moderate 
pagation.  hot_becf  covered  with  about  fix  inches  of  com¬ 
mon  rich  garden-mould.  Let  the  feeds  be  fown 
with  an  even  hand,  and  fift  over  them  rather 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  fame  fine 
mould.  Water  your  beds  now-and-then,  raife 
your  glaffes  as  often  as  you  find  occafion,  and 
in  a  little  time  your  plants  will  come  up.  Let 
them  have  as  much  air  as  the'weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  draw  out  a  fhare  of  the  plants  to  make 
room  for  the  others,  thinning  them  to  about 
three  inches  diftance  from  each  other.  Harden 
them  by  degrees  to  the  air,  water  them  fre¬ 
quently,  and  by  May  they  will  be  grown  to  be 
good,  ftrong  plants.  About  the  middle  of  this 
month,  let  them  be  removed  to  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  flower.  Chufe  a  moift  day 
or  mild  evening  for  the  purpofe,  and  carefully 
preferve  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root.  Let  the 
plants  be  fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have 
taken  to  their  new  foil ;  and  after  this  they  will 
require  no  trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds,  and  watering  them  when  a  dry  fea- 
fon  makes  it  neceflary.  Thus  they  will  grow  to 
their  full  perfedlion,  will  begin  flowering  in  June 
or  July,  and  often  ripen  their  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  plants  drawn  at  the  time  of  thinning 
them  on  the  firft  hot -bed,  fhould  be  fet  in  a 
fecond,  three  inches  afunder  from  each  other. 
They  mu  ft  be  fhaded  and  watered  until  they 
have  taken  root,  muff  be  hardened  to  the  open 
air  by  degrees,  and  in  May  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
like  the  others. 

A  proper  fhare  of  thefe  plants  fhould  always 
be  fet  in  pots,  to  be  placed  in  court- yards,  or 
in  rooms,  if  their  powerful  odour  fhould  not 
prove  difagreeable. 

A  fhare  alfo  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
or  placed  under  a  glafs-cafe  provided  for  the 
purpofe,  the  more  effeftually  to  enfure  good 
feeds  *,  but  this  extraordinary  trouble  is  the  more 
unneceffary,  as  we  have  them  annually  imported 
from  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  and  as  they 
may  be  purchafed  of  the  London  feedfmen  at  an 
eafy  expence. 

The  cuttings  of  any  of  thefe  forts  will  grow 
fo  that  if  any  Angularity  appears  in  any  part  of 
a  plant,  it  may  be  taken  off  in  May,  and  by 
being  planted  in  a  pot,  plunged  into  a  hot-bed, 
watered,  and  kept  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  it  will  foon  ftrike  root,  will  come  in  blow 
nearly  as  foon  as  the  other  plants,  and  by 
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placing  it  in  the  ftove  the  feeds  will  ripen,  and 
the  Angularity  in  all  probability  will  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

1.  Common  Bafil  is  titled,  Ocymum  foliis  ovatis  Title*. 
glabris ,  calycibus  ciliatis.  Calpar  Bauhine  calls  f&ajlliC- 
one  fort  of  it,  Ocymum  caryophyllatum  majus ;  ,cu/)rL> 
another,  Ocymum  caryophyllatum  maximum :  Ocy¬ 
mum  latifolium  maculatum ,  f  crifpum  •,  and  ano¬ 
ther,  Ocymum  viride,  foliis  bullatis.  Cammerarius 
calls  it,  fimply,  Ocymum .  It  grows  naturally  in 

India  and  Perfia.  >  . .  . 

2.  Buffi  Bafil  is,  Ocymum  foliis  ovatis  integerri-  MtsaJuz 

mis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff 'ort.  it  is  termed,  Ocymum  -  . 

foliis  ovatis  incanis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Ocy¬ 
mum  minimum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 

3.  Indian  Bafil  is,  Ocymum  racemis  fecundis  la¬ 

ter alibuS)  caule  eredlo.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  or  t.  it 
is  termed,  Ocymum  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis ,  radice 
perenni.  .Rheede  calls  it,  Cottam.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  India.  a 

4.  American  Bafil  is,  Ocymum  foliis  fublanceo-9rrn^vi- ' 

latis  acuminatis  fubf erratic ,  racemis  terminalibwSysc&ruuAUr. 
caule  herbaceo.  It  grows  naturally  in  America.  t 

5.  China  Bafil  is,  Ocymum  foliis  ovato-oblongis  verrvuAjfjuQ- 
ferratis ,  bra  diets  cordatis  reflexis  concavis ,  fpicis  -yuAni, 
filiformibus.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Ocymum  minus 

Chinenfe  odoratiffimum ,  fore  albo  •,  Plukenet,  Ocy¬ 
mum  Maderafpatanum  frutefcens ,  gratiffmi  odoris , 
fore  parvo ,  caulibus  villofis  \  Rumphius,  Bafilicum 
agrefle  ;  and  Burman,  Mentha  Zeylanica  fpicata 
pufflla ,  angudlijfimo  folio  dentato.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Malabar. 

6.  Narrow  leaved  Bafil  of  Ceylon,  or  Ceylon  JllemJnCc- 
Mint,  is  titled,  Ocymum  foliis  lineari  -  lanceolatis  i  ibeJ. 
ferratis.  Ray  calls  it,  Mentha  Zeylanica ,  anguf- 

tiffimo  folio  dentato .  It  grows  naturally  in  Cey¬ 
lon. 


Ocymum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  Clafs  and 
Gymnofpermia  *,  and  the  charters  are,  °^er  m 

1.  Calyx  is  a  very  fhort,  monophyllous,  per-  Linnasan 
manent,  bilabiated  perianthium.  The  upper  lip 

is  plane,  heart-fhaped,  and  bind.  The  lower  ra£ter£.* 
lip  is  cut  into  four  acute  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal,  ringent,  and  in¬ 
verted.  The  tube  is  fhort,  and  patent.  The 
rifing  lip  is  broadeft,  and  cut  into  four  obtufe, 
equal  fegments  j  the  other  is  long,  undivided, 
narrow,  and  ferrated. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  declinated  filaments,  of 
which  two  are  rather  longer  than  the  others, 
having  half-moon-fhaped  anthers. 

4.  Pjstillum  confifts  of  a  germen  divided 
into  four  parts,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  and 
fituation  of  the  ftamina,  and  a  bifid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  feeds 
are  enclofed  in  the  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  oval,  and  four  in 
number. 
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C  H  A  P.  CCXXXVliL- 
OENOTHERA  TREE  PRIMROSE. 


TO  this  place  belong, 

1.  Common  Biennial  Tree  Primrofe. 

2.  Small-flowered  Tree  Primrofe. 

3.  Perjicaria-\zzvcd  Tree  Primrofe. 

4.  Mutable  Tree  Pnmrole. 

j.  Common  Biennial  Tree  Primrofe.  The  root 
is  thick,  white,  taper,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the 
ground.  The  ftaiks'  are  upright,  thick,  hairy, 
full  of  pith,  but  firm,  ufualiy  of  a  pale-green 
colour,  though  lbmetimes  brown  and  fpotted, 
and  grow  to  be  four  or  five  feet  high.  The 
radical  leaves  are  numerous,  large,  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  ground  *,  thoie  on 
the  ftaiks  are  long,  narrow,  fpear  -  ihaped,  and 
come  out  irregularly,  fitting  clofe,  without  any 
foctftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  ftalk,  are  large,  of  a  bright-yellow  colour, 
and  open  chiefly  in  evenings  and  cloudy  weather, 
which  has  occafioned  this  plant  to  be  called  by 
fome  perlons  the  Night  Primrofe  :  Thefe  flowers 
appear  early  in  July,  and  as  the  ftalk  advances 
in  height  frefh  ones  are  produced  ;  fo  that  from 
the  fame  plant  the  fucceflion  of  blow  is  continued 
fome  months,  and  the  feeds  ripen  freely  for  pro¬ 
pagation. 

2.  Small-flowered  Tree  Primrofe.  The  ftaiks 
are  upright,  free  from  tubercles,  though  a  little 
hairy,  full  of  pith,  and  about  a  yard  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  plane,  a  little 
indented  on  their  edges,  and  for  the  moft  part 
bend  backwards.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  almoft  the  whole  length 
of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
appear  at  firft  in  the  end  of  June,  or  early  in 
July,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  to  the  end  of 
fummer. 

3.  Perjicaria-\ed.ved  Tree  Primrofe.  The  ftalk 
is  upright,  rigid,  full  of  pith,  and  three  or  four 
feet  high.  1  he  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear  fhaped, 
pointed,  plane,  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  -  green 
colour.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides 
of  the  ftalk  almoft  the  whole  length  •,  they  are 
of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  large,  very  beautiful, 
appear  early  in  July,  and  contnue  in  fucceflion 
a  long  time. 

4.  Mutable  Tree  Primrofe.  The  ftaiks  are 
upright,  firm,  woody,  and  about  three  feet  high. 
1  he  leaves  are  fpear  -  Ihaped,  narrow,  feflile. 


hairy,  fharp-pointed,  and  (lightly  indented  and 
waved  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out^ 
as  ufual,  from  the  wings  6f  the  leaves  along  the  , 

ftaiks,  are  rather  fmali,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour 
at  firft,  but  die  to  a  deep  orange-colour  j  they 
appear  early  in  July,  continue  in  fucceflion  a 
long  time,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (lender,  hairy 
capfules,  containing  the  leeds. 

The  flowers  of  all  thefe  fpecies  open  chiefly  Cujt!j,e4 
in  evenings,  which  has  occafioned  their  being 
indiferiminately  called,  by  fome  perfons.  Evening 
Primrofes.  They  are  all  Biennials,  and  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Many  of  them  will  flower  the  fummer  following  ; 
though  lb  me  of  the  weakeft  plants  will  not  ex¬ 
hibit  their  bloom  before  the  fecond  fummer. 

They  all  produce  plenty  of'  feeds,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  will  afford  plants  enough  for 
a  fucceflion  without  any  trouble,  except  thinning 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  .and  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

1.  Common  Biennial  Tree  Primrofe  is,  Oeno- 
thera  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  plants,  caule  muricato-  UAes, 
fubvillofo.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  3 ieAVnuf. 
Oenothera  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  denticulatis ,  fiori- 

bus  lateralibus  in  fummo  caulis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Lyfimachia  lutea  corniculata  ;  and  Alpi- 
nus,  Hyofcyamus  Virginianus.  It  is  a  native  of 
Virginia,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  about 
the  year  1614,  and  is  now  become  common  all 
over  Europe.  1 

2.  Small- flowered  Tree  Primrofe  is,  Oenothera  boAArvfCoUu. 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  planis ,  caule  lavi  fubvillofo . 

Zinn  calls  it,  Oenothera  foliis  lanceolatis ,  capfulis 
ventricofo-conicis.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft 
parts  of  North- America. 

3.  Perftcaria- leaved  Tree  Primrofe  is,  Oeno-  . 

thera  foliis  lanceolato  -  oblongis  acuminatis  plants 

■glabris .  Plunder  calls  it,  Onagra  foliis  perfi - 
c arise  angufiioribus ,  fore  magno  luteo .  it  grows 
common  in  America.  . 

4.  Mutable  Tree  Primrofe  is,  Oenothera  foliis 

lanceolatis  undulatis.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  ^ 

termed,  Oenothera  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  dentath , 
floribus  e  medio  caule .  Dillenius  calls  it,  Onagra 
Bonarienfis  villofa,  florc  mutabili.  It  is  a  native 

of  Buenos  Ayres. 
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THERE  are  two  Annuals  of  this  genus, 
called, 

i.  Corymbous-flowered  Oldenlandia. 

2.  Two-flowered  Oldenlandia. 
i.  Corymbous-flowered  Oldenlandia.  The  ftalk 
is  tender,  divides  into  many  fpreading  branches, 
and  is  about  four  or  five  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
long  for  fo  low  a  plant,  are  narrow,  fpear-fhaped, 
and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  roundifh  bunches,  wh  ch  are 
elevated  on  footftalks  arifing  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July 
and  Auguft. 

2.  Two -flowered  Oldenlandia.  The  flalk  is 
weak,  branching,  and  Ax  or  eight  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fliaped,  and  grow  oppofite 
by  pairs  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced,  two  together,  on  footftalks  arifing  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  j  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  on  a  hot- bed  early  in  the  fpring.  When 
the  plants  are  about  two  or  three  inches  high, 
each  fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  the 
pots  immediately  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
bark-bed.  The  plants  mult  be  (haded,  and  duly 
watered,  until  they  have  taken  root  ♦,  after  which, 
they  muft  have  plenty  of  air,  and  water  muft 
be  afforded  them  in  greater  quantity.  With  this 


management  they  will  flower  in  July  and  Au-* 
guft,  and  afford  abundance  of  good  feeds  for  a 


iucceflion. 

i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Oldenlandia  pe-  Titles, 
dunculis  multifloris,  folds  linear i-lanceolatis.  Brown  Cstynv? 
calls  it,  Oldenlandia  caule  tenerrimo ,  foliis  lineari- z&yfcc. 
bus  oppofitis ,  ramulis  minimis  floriferis. ,  pedunculis 
ramofu  C?  Jimplicibus  *,  and  Plumier,  Oldenlandia 
humilis  hyffopi folia.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 


maica. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Oldenlandia  pedun¬ 
culis  bijioris ,  petiolo  longioribus ,  foliis  lanceolatis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Oldenlandia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  'Triandi  ia  Clafs 
Monogynia  *  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium,  fituated  JJnn«*a 

above  the  germen,  divided  into  four  awl-fhaped  syftem. 
fegments.  The  c'na- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal.  The  tube  is  cy-  rafter#,, 
lindrical ;  the  limb  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  divided  into  four  acute,  patent  parts. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  fimple  filaments  within 
the  tube,  having  fmall  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
below  the  calyx,  a  fimple  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  and  a  bifid,  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundilh,  didymous  cap- 
fule,  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
fmall. 
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ONONIS ,  •  REST  HARROW,  or  CH  AMMOCK. 

I  "  \ 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1 .  Lealt  Reft  Harrow. 

2.  Barbadoes  Reft  Harrow. 

3.  Fox-tail  Reft  Harrow. 

4.  Vifcous  Reft  Harrow. 

5.  Bird’s-foot  Reft  Harrow. 

6.  African  Reft  Harrow. 

7.  Cape  Three-leaved  Reft  Plarrow. 

8.  Italian  Reft  Harrow. 

Dcfcrlp-  1.  Lead  Reft  Harrow.  The  ftalks  are  llen- 
tion  of  ^er  rather  more  than  half  a  foot  high,  and  fend 

Leaft,  forth  a  fide-branch  or  two  near  the  bottom, 

which  fometimes  have  prickles,  and  at  other 
times  are  fmooth ;  for  both  forts  will  arife  from 
the  fame  feeds.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  trifoliate, 
fmooth,  oval,  indented,  and  grow  on  pretty  long 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  lingly  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches  on  very  lhort  foot¬ 
ftalks  •,  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  appear  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 


2.  Barbadoes  Reft  Harrow.  The  ftalk  is  up-  Barbar 
right,  herbaceous,  branching,  and  a  foot  and  a  ar* 
hall  high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  roundifh, 
ferrated,  and  grow  on  fhort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 

in  fhort  fpikes,  are  fmall,  of  a  pale-purple  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

This  is  a  very  hardy  Annual,  thriving  better 
in  the  open  air  than  under  glaffes  in  an  hot-  ® 
bed. 

3.  Fox-tail  Reft  Harrow.  The  ftalks  are  up-  Fox  u-j 
right,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  undivided,  oval,  obtufe,  and  their 
edges  are  (lightly  indented.  The  flowers  come 

out  in  leafy  lpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  moderately  large,  of  a  purple  colour, 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  and 

4.  Vifcous  Reft  Harrow.  The  ftalks  are  ^0U5 

,  tpugh,  iiarioW* 
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gation. 


tough,  branching  near  the  bottom,  vifcous,  un¬ 
armed  with  ipincs,  and  grow  to  be  near  two 
Ret  high.  1  he  leaves  are  Ample,  oval,  hairy, 
and  pofiefied  of  a  iiicky  or  vifcous  matter. 
The  dowers  come  out  from  the  flues  ot  the 
branches  almoit  their  whole  length  •,  they  grow 
fingly  on  foot  (talks,  are  ot  a  pale -yellow  co¬ 
lour,  having  fomc  brownifb  (tripes  on  the  back, 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

5.  Bird’s-foot  Reft  Harrow.  1  he  (talks  grow 
to  about  nine  inches  high,  and  lend  forth  a 
fide-branch  or  two  near  the  bottom.  The  leaves 
are  trifoliate,  (mail,  and  grow  on  Ihort  footltalks. 
ft  he  flowers  come  out  from  the  Tides  of  the 
branches,  two  growing  together,  on  tootftalks  ; 
they  are  lmall,  ye.; low,  appear  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

6.  African  Reft  Harrow.  The  (talks  are  {len¬ 
der,  herbaceous,  hairy,  and  about  a  foot  high. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  hairy,  and  of  a  light- 
green  colour,  ft' he  flowers  terminate  the  branches 
in  clofe  tpikes,  are  yellow,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  lucceeded  by  nutant  pods,  con¬ 
taining  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

7.  Cape  Three  leaved  Reft  Harrow.  The 
flalks  are  herbaceous,  branching,  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.  1  he  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  nearly 
round.  The  flowers  come  out  in  looi'e  fpikes 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour  faintly  ftriped  with  brown  •,  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

8.  Italian  Reft  Harrow.  The  (talks  are  fmall, 
vifcous,  difiufe,  clammy,  and  lie  on  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  hairy,  roundifh,  and 
have  their  edges  indented.  1  he  flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  on 
(lender  f  otftalks,  and  are  of  a  purplifh  colour, 
having  a  mixture  of  white;  they  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  red-and- 
white  flowers. 

All  thele  fpecies  are  eafily  raifed  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  March,  in  beds  of  light  earth  made 
fine.  When  the  plants  come  up  nothing  more 
need' be  done  than  to  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
water  them  in  dry  weather.  Thus  the  ftrongeft 
of  them  will  flower  by  the  end  of  July,  and  the 
others  will  Succeed  them  in  order  ;  and  from 
plants  of  the  lame  btd  there  will  often  be  a 
iucceffion  of  bloom  until  the  end  of  autumn, 
before  which  time  good  feeds  from  the  firft  - 
blown  flowers  may  be  collected  to  continue  the 
fort. 

When  thefe  plants  are  defired  to  be  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  pleafure  -  garden,  the  bed 
way  will  be  to  mark  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain,  to  dig  the  ground  well,  2nd  fow  a 
few  feeds  in  each  of  the  refpedftive  fpots ;  for 
they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well ,  and  though 


they  will  grow,  yet  they  hardly  ever  affume  (b 
healthy  an  appearance  as  plants  railed  without 
being  difturbed  from  feeds. 

1.  Leaft  Kc ft  Harrow  i.s  titled,  Ononis  floribus 
fubfejplibus  later alibus ,  foliis  ternatis  glabris ,  flipu- 
lis  Jetaceis ,  calycibus  ariflis  corolla  longioribus. 
Van  Royen  calls  it.  Ononis  floribus  later  alibus 
feJJUibus  folitariis ,  petiolis  longijjtmis  ;  Sauvages, 
Ononis  trifclia ,  calycibus  ad  ax  1  lias  fejfilibus  erect  is 

Jlipulis  longas  fetas  exerentibus  *,  Columna, 
Ononis  lutea  JylveJlris  minima  •,  Caipar  Bauhine, 
Ononis  fpinofa  lutea  minor ;  and  Barrelier,  Ononis 
lutea  montana  non  fpinofa  minima.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Icaly,  Auftria,  Helvetia,  and  the  South 
of  France. 

2.  Barbadoes  Reft  Harrow  is.  Ononis  floribus 
feflilibus  fpicatis ,  brafieis  flipularibus  ovatis  ventri- 
cofis  Jcariofls  imbricatis .  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Ono¬ 
nis  jlipulis  flor alibus  ovatis  membranaceis  integer - 
rimis  ;  Dillenius,  Ononis  alopecuroides  mitis  annua 
purpurafeens  ;  and  Morifon,  Ononis  purpurea  /pi¬ 
ca  t a  erefia  annua  latifolia  filiquis  refits  lentifor- 
mibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Barbadoes  and  Lu- 
fitania. 

3.  Fox- tail  Reft  Harrow  is.  Ononis  fpicis  foliofsy 
foliis  Jimplicibus  ovatis  obtufisy  Jlipulis  dilatatis . : 
In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Ononis  flori¬ 
bus  fpicatis.  ft  ournefort  calls  it,  Ononis  Sicula 
alopecuroides  %  Ray,  Ononis  fpicata  f  alopecuroiaes 
Lufltanica  non  Jpinoja  ;  and  Bocrhaave,  Ononis 
purpurea  fpicata  alopecuroides  major.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Sicily,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

4.  Vifcous  Reft  Harrow  is,  Ononis  pcduncv.lis 
unifloris  ariflatisy  foliis  Jimplicibus  infimis  ternatis. 
Sauvages  calls  it,  Ononis  pcduncuhs  unifloris  fllo 
terminals,  foliis  ternatis  fimplicibufque  ;  Barrelier, 
Ononis  lutea  vifeofa  latifolia  minor ,  fiore  pallido  r 
Magnol,  Ononis  vifeofa ,  fpinis  carens  lutea  ;  and 
Tournefort,  Ononis  annua  erefiior  latifolia  gluti - 
nofa  Lufltanica.  It  grows  naturally  in  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain. 

5.  BirdVfoot  Reft  Harrow  is,  Ononis  pedun- 
culis  bifioris  ariflatisy  leguminibus  cernuis.  Boer- 
haave  calls  it.  Ononis  filiquis  ornithopodii  ;  and 
ft'ournefort,  bcenum  Or  a  cum  Siculum ,  filiquis  orni¬ 
thopodii.  It  is  a  native  of  Sicily. 

6.  African  Reft  Harrow  is.  Ononis  fpicis  feffl - 
libus,  leguminibus ■  nutantibus  linearibus  pilofis . 
Commeline  calls  it,  Lotus  Africana  annua  hirfuta , 
floribus  luteis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

7.  Cape  Three-leaved  Reft  Harrow  is,  Ononis 
racemis  pedunculatis  longis ,  foliis  ternatis  fuborbi- 
culatis.  It  grows  common  at  the  Cape. 

8.  Italian  Reft  Harrow  is.  Ononis  pedunculis 
unifloris  mut'icis ,  frufiibus  cernuis ,  poliis  ternatis 
fubrotundis  crenatis.  Morifon  calls  it,  Ononis  pu- 
filla  hirfuta ,  fiore  ex  albo  &  rubro  colore  mixto  \ 
Barrelier,  Ononis  purpurea  non  fpinofa  minor  % 
and  Tournefort,  Ononis  annua  pumila ,  fiore  pur - 
pur aj cent e.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain. 
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0  NO  P  0  R  DU  M,  WOOLLY  THISTLE, 
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Thiftle. 


Culture. 


THERE  are  four  fpecies  of  this 
called, 

i.  Common  Woolly  Thiftle,  or  Cotton  Thiftle. 
2.  Illyrian  Cotton  Thiftle, 

3.  Tall  Portugal  Cotton  Thiftle. 

4.  Stalklefs  Cotton  Thiftle.. 

1.  Common  Woolly  Thiftle,  or  Cotton  Thiftle. 
The  radical  leaves  are  large,  oval,  oblong,  downy, 
finuated  on  the  edge.',  prickly,  and  fpread  them- 
felveson  the  ground.  The  ftalk  is  round,  ftriated, 
firm,  branching,  often  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
is  adorned  with  leaves  like  the  radical  ones, 
having  indented,  prickly  membranes,  running 
from  one  to  the  other,  down  the  fides  of  the 
ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches  in  large,  prickly  cups  ;  they  are 
of  a  beautiful-purple  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  white  flowers. 

2.  Illyrian  Cotton  Thiftle.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  firm,  branching,  and  often  fix  or  eight 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  very  long,  narrow, 
fpear  -  fhaped,  pinnatifid,  and  every  legment  is 
terminated  by  a  fharp  fpine.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  prickly 
cups*  are  of  a  purple  colour,  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and 
September. 

3.  Tall  Portugal  Cotton  Thiftle.  The  ftalk 
is  robuft,  upright,  branching,  and  often  ten 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  downy, 
finuated,  prickly,  and  grow  alternately  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  imbricated  cups,  are  large  and 
of  a  purple  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

4.  Stalklefs  Cotton  Thiftle.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  oblong,  downy,  and  fpread  themfelves  on 
the  ground.  The  plant  being  pofiefled  of  no 
ftalk,  or  at  mod  a  very  fhort  one,  the  flowers 
come  out  from  among  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe, 
or  appearing  to  fit  clofe,  to  the  crown  of  the 
root ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  Biennials,  and  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  flowing  the  feeds  in  the  autumn,  loon 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  the  lpring  following,  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  •,  and  after 
the  plants  come  up,  they  will  call  for  no  trouble, 
except  thinning  them  to  proper  diftances,  and 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds.  Neverthelefs, 
in  order  to  have  the  firft  three  fpecies  large  and 
ftately,  the  ground,  which  fhould  be  a  deep  fat 
earth,  muft  be  double-dug  previous  to  the  low¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  autumn  Ihould  be  again  dug  be¬ 
tween  the  plants,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure 
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their  roots.  Thus  they  will  arife  with  great 
ftrength  the  fpring  following,  and,  when  they 
come  into  flower  in  fummer,  will  be  eight  or  ten 
feet  high. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Onopcrdum  caly- 
cibus  fquarrofis ,  fpinis  jubulatis ,  folds  ovato-oblongis 
finuatis.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed, 

Onopordum  foliis  decurrentibus  margine  fpinofis. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Spina  alba  tomentofa  la - 
t if oli a  Jylveftris ;  Dodonseus,  Acanthium  ;  Ray, 

Carduus  foment ofus ,  acanthium  didlus,  vulgaris  ; 

Gerard,  Acanthium  album  ;  and  Parkin fon,  Acan - 
thium  vulgare.  It  grows  naturally  in  common 
fields,  by  way-fides,  new-thrown- up  banks,  &c. 
in  England  and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Onopordum 
calycibus  [quarrofis ,  fpinis  lanceolatis ,  foliis  lance 0- 
latis  pinnatifidis.  Sauvages  calls  it,  Onopordum 
foliis  decurrentibus  ligulatis  pinnatifidis  •,  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Spina  tomentofa  altera  fpinofior  ;  John 
Bauhine,  Carduus ,  quibufdam  didlus  acanthium  II- 
lyricum  ;  and  Lobel,  Acanthium  Illyricum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  fouthern  countries  of 
Europe. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Onopordum  calycibus 
imbricatis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Carduus  tomen - 
tofts,  acanthi  folio ,  altiffimus  Lufitamcus  •,  Pluke- 
net,  Carduus  tomentofus ,  acanthium  didlus,  Ara - 
bicus ;  Barrelier,  Carduus  tomentofus ,  acanthi  fo- 
Uo,  altiffimus  Lufitanicus ;  and  Morifon,  Acanthium 
altiffimum  Lufitanicum.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Portugal  and  the  fouth  of  France. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Onopordum  fuba-^ccudtrK, 
caule.  Haller  calls  it,  Onopordum  acaulon  ferme , 

flore  albicante.  It  is  not  certainly  known  where 
this  fpecies  grows  naturally. 

Onopordum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia 
Polygamia  Aiqualis ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  roundifh, 
ventricofe,  and  imbricated  with  numerous,  pro¬ 
minent,  prickly  fcales. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  tubular, 
and  uniform.  The  florets  have  each  one  funnel- 
fhaped  petal.  The  tube  is  very  narrow.  The 
limb  is  eredt,  fwelling,  and  divided  into  five 
equal  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  very  fhort,  capillary  fila¬ 
ments,  having  a  cylindrical,  tubular  anthera  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  and  indented  in  five  points. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
filiforme  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina,  and  a  co¬ 
ronated  ftigma. 

5*  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  1  he  feed  is  Angle,  and  crowned 
with  hairy  down. 
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ORIGANUM ,  MARJORAM. 


The  plant 
defcribed. 


Culture. 


THERE  is  only  one  Annual  of  this  genus, 
which  is  called  Sweet  Marjoram. 

It  is  a  well-known  plant,  and  ufually  raifed 
in  the  flower-garden  for  the  fake  of  nofegays,  as 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  have  a  more  heightened 
fragrance  than  any  of  the  other  forts  of  Mar¬ 
joram. 

It  grows  to  rather  more  than  a  foot  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  loft,  hoary,  and 
finely  fcented.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
roundilh,  compaCt,  downy  fpikes-,  they  are  of 
a  white  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  in  favourable 
feafons  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds, 
about  the  twentieth  of  March,  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  fifting  over  them  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  fine  mould.  If  dry  weather  fhould  hap¬ 
pen,  the  beds  mull  be  watered  every  third 


evening  *  and  in  a  little  time  the  plants  will 
come  up.  When  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  high,  they  fhould  be  planted  out  in  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  flower.  They 
will  come  into  blow  in  July,  but  do  not  always 
perfect  their  feeds ;  which  is  a  matter  of  no  very 
great  concern,  as  we  have  the  feeds  annually  im¬ 
ported  from  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  and 
may  purchafe .  them  of  the  feedfmen  at  an  eafy 
expence. 

Sweet  Marjoram  is  titled,  Origanum  foliis  ova-  Titles, 
libus  cbtufs,  fpicis  fubrotundis  comp  aft  is  pubefcen -  ^7. 
tikis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Marjorana  vul -  p 

garis ;  Lobel,  Amaracus  vulgatior.  There  is 
variety  of  it  called,  Marjorana  tenuifclia.  This 
Morilon  terms,  Marjorana  hortenfis  oaorata  peren - 
nis.  It  is  not  certain  in  what  parts  this  fpecies 
naturally  grows. 
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ORNITHOPUS,  BIRD’S  FOOT. 


Species* 


Common 

Bird’s 

Foot 

defcribed. 


Varieties. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Co  ni- 
^re /Ted 


and 

Trifoliate 

Bird's 

Foot. 


THERE  are  three  Annuals  of  this  genus, 
called, 

1.  Common  Bird’s  Foot. 

2.  Comprefled  Bird’s  Foot. 

3.  Trifoliate  Bird’s  Foot. 

i.  Common  Bird’s  Foot.  The  flalks  are  (len¬ 
der,  hairy,  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  lie  on 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  long  ; 
the  pinnae  are  numerous  on  each  fide  the  mid¬ 
rib,  are  fmall,  oval,  and  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  duffers 
from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
very  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  jointed, 
incurved  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  Au¬ 
guft. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  of  larger 
growth  ;  another  with  a  knobbed,  tuberculated 
root ;  a  third  with  red  flowers  •,  and  a  fourth 
with  whitifh  flowers. 

2.  Comprefled  Bird’s  Foot.  The  ftalks  are  (len¬ 
der,  ftraight,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated,  and  long  ;  the  pinnae  are 
eight  or  ten  pair  in  number,  fmall,  ova!,  and 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  come 
out,  two  or  three  together,  from  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  lucceeded  by 
comprefled,  rough,  crooked  pods,  containing  ripe 
feeds  in  Auguft. 

3.  Trifoliate  Bird’s  Foot.  The  ftalks  are  nu¬ 
merous,  fmooth,  branching,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  Ample  ; 
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but,  in  general,  they  confift  of  three  ov^I  fo- 
lioles,  fitting  cloft,  and  having  two  fmall  ap¬ 
pendages  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches 
on  (lender  footftalks,  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
long,  taper,  jointed,  incurved  pods,  containing 
ripe  feeds  in  Auguft. 

Theie  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  Culture, 
feeds  in  the  fpring,  in  any  foil  or  fttuation. 

When  they  come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble, 
except  thinning  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds.  They  are 
introduced  into  the  flower-garden  to  caufe  va¬ 
riety,  by  their  pods,  with  Snails  and  Caterpillars  j 
fo  that  whoever  is  fond  of  fuch  kind  of  plants 
may,  by  different  fowings  at  proper  intervals, 
exhibit  them  in  perfection  from  June  until  the 
end  of  October. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Ornithopus  foliis  Title,B 
pinnatis ,  legitminibus  fubarcuatis.  In  the  Hortus  ~  f 
Cliffort .  it  is  termed,  Ornithopus  foliis  pinnatis , 

articu'lis  legumimm  fubrotundis  Uvibus.  Cafpar  =  ClL. 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Ornithopodium  minus  \  al(o,  Or~ 
nithopodium  majus ;  alfo,  Ornithopodium  radice  tu¬ 
ber  culis  nodofa  \  and  Dalechamp,  Ornithopodium 
perpufillum.  It  grows  naturally  in  fandy,  gra¬ 
velly  places  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Ornithopus  foliis  Cermphefsu* 

pinnatis ,  Jeguminibus  comprejfis  rugojis .  Cafpar  v  (f 

Bauhine  calls  it,  Ornithopodio  ajfnis  hirfuta  fcor - 

pioides  ;  and  Dalechamp,  Scorpioides  leguminofa . 

It  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 

O  o  o 


3.  The 
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r  •  0\  3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Ornithopus  foliis  ter - 

'  r.atis  fubfejjilibus,  impari  maxima.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Telephium  Diofcoridis  f.  fcorpioides  •,  and 
Dalechamp,  Scorpioides  Matthloli.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  among  the 
corn. 

aneforder  Ornithopus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelp'hia 
in  the  Decandria •,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubular,  perma- 
Thecha-  nent  Perianthium,  having  five  nearly  equal  in- 
raflers.  dentures  at  the  top. 


2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous. 

The  vexillum  is  obcordated,  and  whole. 

The  alas  are  oval,  ftraight,  and  almoft  as  large 

as  the  vexillum. 

The  carina  is  fmall  and  compreffed.  # 

3.  Stamina  are  diadelphous  filaments,  with 

fimple  antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  linear  germen,  a 
fetaceous  rifing  ftyle,  and  a  terminal  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  awl-fhaped,  taper, 

jointed,  arched  pod.  „  ,  , 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  and 

roundilh. 


CHAP  CCXLIV. 


oryza. 


k  I  C  E. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Rice. 

described!  The  radical  leav.es  are  near  tW0  feet  in  len8th’ 
an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  fmooth,  and  of  a 

light-green  colour.  The  (talk  is  round,  hollow, 
jointed,  four  feet  high,  and  adorned  with  long, 
narrow  leaves,  growing  fingly  at  the  joints,  and 
furrounding  it  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  large  panicles  from  the  tops  of  the  (talks, 
having  purple  antherae  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Culture.  This  fpecies  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance 
for  food  in  mod  parts  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  is  fent  to  the  different  countries  of 
the  world,  where  its  general  culture  is  not  pr ami¬ 
cable.  We  experience  its  ufes  for  puddings ; 
but  attempt  Its  culture  no  otherwife  than  by 
raifing  a  few  plants  for  curiofity. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  raife  Rice,  let  the  feeds 
be  fown  early  in  the  ipring  on  a  hot  -  bed. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  duly 
watered,  and  have  as  much  air  as  the  weather 
will  permit ;  and  when  they  are  about  four  inches 
high,  each  (hould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  filled 
with  rich  mould  from  a  well-managed  kitchen- 
garden.  Thev  muft  have  a  plentiful  watering 
at  the  time  of  removal,  muft  be  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  a  hot-bed,  and  be  well  (haded  until 
they  have  taken  root.  When  this  is  effected, 
they  (hould  have  more  air,  and  water  (hould  be 
afforded  them  every  morning  and  evening  -,  other- 
wife  they  will  fucceed  but  ill  in  England  i  for 
Rice  is  a  native  of  moift  places,  and  grows 
naturally  on  bogs  and  marlhy  ground  in  the 


warmer  parts  of  the  world.  As  the  plants  en- 
creafe  in  height,  the  glafles  (hould  be  railed,  and 
in  very  hot  weather  may  be  wholly  taken  oft  •, 
but  they  (hould  always  be  replaced  in  rainy, 
damp  weather.  With  this  management,  and  by 
duly  obferving  the  ftated  times  of  watering,  they 
will  afford  good  Rice  in  the  autumn. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  Titles, 
it  is  named,  Amply,  Oryza.  It  is  fuppofed  to  JcuhAfe^. 

grow  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia.  _  > 

Oryza  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Hexandria  Di-  Clafs  and 

gynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  the  Tin" 

1.  Calyx  is  a  glume  compoted  of  two  very  nasan 
fmall,  acuminated,  nearly  equal  valves,  containing  Syllem. 

one  flower.  _  cha‘ 

0.  Corolla  is  two  ariftated.  navicular,  con-  ra  eis* 


cave,  compreffed  valves,  the  larger  being  pen¬ 
tangular.  The  nedtarium  is  fituated  on  the  fide 
of  the  germen,  is  fmall,  plane,  and  compoted 
of  two  leaves,  which  are  narrow  at  the  bate, 
and  truncated  at  the  top. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  capillary  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  having  antherae  which  are 
bifid  at  the  bate. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  turbinated  ger¬ 
men,  and  two  capillary,  reflexed  ftyles,  with 
clavated,  plumofe  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  co¬ 
rolla  grows  to  the  feed,  and  ferves  the  office  of 
a  pericarpium. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  large,  oblong, 
obtufe,  compreffed,  and  marked  with  two  lines 
on  each  fide. 


I 
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0  r  H  o 


N  N  A. 


TO  this  place  belongs  one  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called  Annual  Othonna. 

Jke plant’  The  Hal k  is  herbaceous,  low,  {lender,  weak, 
ecribed.  anc}  ramofe<  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  compofed  of  feveral  elegant  folioles,  which 
are  fmall,  narrow,  and  a  little  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  come  out  flngly  from  the 
ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  on  footftalk  ; 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  which 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Culture  ls  ra^e<3  by  flowing  the  feeds  on  a  flight , 

hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  In  May  they  will  be  fit 
to  remove ;  when,  on  a  moift  day,  they  fhould 
be  taken  up,  two  or  three  together,  with  a  ball 
of  earth  to  the  roots,  and  fet  in  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  flower. 

Titles.  This  fpecies  is  titled,  Othcnna  foliis  linearibus 
pinnatis  fubdentatis ,  caide  herbaceo.  Breynius  calls 
it,  Tagetes  minimus  tenuiter  divifo  folio  ;  and 
Ray,  Chryfanthemum  Africanum  pumilum  ramofum , 
foliis  tenuijjimis .  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Clafs  and  Othonna  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia 
order  in  Polygamia  Necejfaria  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

*ke  i.  Calyx  is  Ample,  monophyllous,  obtufe  at 

Xiinnssan 

Syflem. 

The  cha¬ 
racters. 


VcujeU**, 


the  bale,  acute,  equal,  and  divided  into  eight  or 
twelve  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  radiated.  The  hermaphrodite 
florets  are  many  in  the  difk  ;  the  females  in  the 
radius  anfwer  to  the  number  of  the  fegments  of 
the  calyx,  and  are  ufually  eight.  Each  herma¬ 
phrodite  floret  is  tubular,  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx,  and  indented  at  the  top  in  five  parts. 
The  female  florets  are  tongue-fhaped,  reflexed, 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  indented  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  in  three  parts. 

3-  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  five 
very  fhort,  capillary  filaments,  having  a  cylin¬ 
drical,  tubular  anthera,  the  length  of  the  floret. 

4.  Pis  tillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  an  oblong  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  rather 
longer  than  the  (lamina,  and  a  fimple,  bifid  ftigma. 

In  the  females,  it  confifts  of  an  oblong  ger¬ 
men,  a  filiforme  flyle  the  length  of  the  herma¬ 
phrodites,  and  a  large,  reflexed  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  feeds 
are  contained  in  the  permanent  calyx. 

6.  Semen.  The  hermaphrodites  have  none. 

In  the  females,  the  feed  is  Angle,  oblong, 

naked,  or  elfe  crowned  with  down. 

The  receptacle  is  naked,  and  pundlated. 


c  H  a  p.  ccxlvi. 

OXALIS,  WOOD  SORREL. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
ticwi  of 
Trailing 
Italian 


and 

Upright 

American 

Yellow 

Wood 

Sorrel. 


There  are  tv/o  Annuals  of  this  genus, 
called, 

1.  Trailing  Italian  Yellow  Wood  Sorrel. 

2.  Upright  American  Yellow  Wood  Sorrel. 

1.  Trailing  Italian  Yellow  Wood  Sorrel.  The 
root  is  long,  (lender,  and  fibrous.  The  ftalks 
are  (lender,  divide  into  numerous  branches,  which 
fp read  themfelves  every  way,  and  trail  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  grow  on 
long,  (lender  footftalks  :  The  folioles  are  heart- 
fhaped,  and  have  a  deep  indenture  at  the  top. 
The  flowers  are  produced,  in  kind  of  umbels, 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches,  growin ci¬ 
on  longifh  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  five-cornered  capfules,  which  burft  longitu¬ 
dinally  at  the  angles,  and  difcharge  the  feeds 
when  ripe  with  great  violence. 

2.  Upright  American  Yellow  Wood  Sorrel. 
The  ftalk  is  upright,  branching,  and  near  a  foot 
high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  cordated,  and 
grow  on  very  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  kind  of  umbels,  growing  on  long, 
(lender  footftalks,  which  (land  eretft ;  they  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July, 


and  are  fucceeded  by  the  like  kind  of  capfules 
with  the  former  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  c  , 
feeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  ipring.  Ullur®* 
They  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  but 
thrive  beft  in  an  open  expofure.  When  they 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  and,  if  the 
feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will,  when 
ripe,  be  difcharged  twith  an  elaftic  force  to  a 
confiderable  diftance,  and  will  afford  greater 
plenty  of  plants  for  a  fuccefiion,  perhaps,  than 
you  could  wifh  for. 

1.  Trailing  Italian  Yellow  Wood  Sorrel  is  Titles, 
titled,  Oxalis  cauls  ramofo  diffufo ,  psdunculis  um-  v-*. 
bellifcris.  _  Clufius  calls  it,  Oxys  flavo  fore ;  Caf- 
par  Bauhine,  Trifolium  acetofum  corniculatum  \  and 
Morifon,  'Trifolium  lutsum  minus  repens,  etiam  pro - 
cumbens.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

2.  Upright  American  Yellow  Wood  Sorrel  is,  AnZchu 
Oxalis  caule  ramofo  erefio,  pedunculis  umbelliferis. 
Tournefort  calls  it,  Oxys  Americana  ereblier  j  and 
Morifon,  Ti  ifehum  acetofum  corniculatum  luteum 
majus  refium  Indicum  f.  Virginicum .  It  orov;s 
naturally  in  Virginia. 
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CHAP.  CCXLVII. 

P  A  N  1  C  U  M,  PANI  C-  G  R  A  S  S. 


Species.  this  genus  are, 

V-/  i.  Green  Panic-grais. 

2.  Verticillate  Panic-grafs. 

3.  Loofe  Panic-grafs,  or  Crus  Gallu 

4.  Crus  Corvi. 

5.  Cock’s  Foot  Panic-grafs. 

6.  Italian  Panic. 

7.  Glaucous  Panic. 

8.  Small  Indian  Panic. 

9.  Millet. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Green, 


Verticil- 

late, 


and 

Loofe 

Panic- 

grafs. 


Crus 

Corvi, 


and 

Cock’s 

Foot 

Panic- 

grafs 

defcribed 


Culture. 


1.  Green  Panic-grafs.  The  root  is  compofed 
of  a  multitude  of  flender  fibres.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  pointed,  graffy,  and  fheath  the  (talk  with 
their  bafe.  The  ftalks  are  about  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  fpread  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  ol 
the  ftalks  in  fmooth,  fhort,  fimple,  taper  fpikes •, 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  foon  after. 

2.  Verticillate  Panic-grafs.  This  planthas  nu¬ 
merous,  (lender  fibres  cluttered  together.  The 
ftalks  are  fmooth,  diffufe,  and  two  feet  long. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  graffy-pointed,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalk  with  their  bale.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  long,  rough,  verticillate  fpikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  ftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  foon  alter. 

3.  Loofe  Panic-grafs,  or  Crus  Gallu  The  root 
is  a  clutter  of  capillary  fibres,  growing  together 
in  the  manner  of  wheat.  The  ftalk  is  round, 
jointed,  hollow,  and  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  long,  moderately  broad,  and  fheath 
the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  loofe,  divided  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  •,  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are 
foon  followed  by  ripe  feeds. 

4.  Crus  Corvi.  The  ftalk  is  flender,  jointed, 
fmooth,  hollow,  and  hardly  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  Wheat,  but  are 
every-way  fmaller,  and  embrace  the  ftalks  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  being  arranged  alternately 
along  one  fide  •,  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  foon  after. 

5.  Cock’s  Foot  Panic  grafs.  The  root  is  com- 
poied  of  many  long,  flender  fibres,  which  ftrike 
deep  into  the  ground.  The  ftalks  are  rough, 
hairy,  jointed,  and  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are 

■  large,  broad,  and  like  unto  thofe  of  Corn.  The 
flowers  are  formed  into  four  or  five  fpikes  at  the 
top  of  each  ftalk,  which  fpread  far  afunder  at 
the  top,  but  join  at  their  bafe ;  they  are  of  a 
bright- purple  colour,  appear  in  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  five  forts  are  all  natives  of  England,  and 
are  never  propagated  in  gardens  *  neverthelefs, 
if  a  perfon  chufes  to  have  a  few  plants,  to  be  ready 
for  obfervation,  they  may  be  raifed  by  lowing 
the  feeds  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
or  the  lpring  •,  though  the  former  is  preferable, 
as  the  plants  will  be  brought  to  flower  earlier 
the  fummer  following. 


6.  Italian  Panic.  This  rifes  with  a  thick,  hoi-  Defctip* 
low,’  jointed  ftalk,  like  a  reed,  to  the  height  of  non  of 
four  or  five  feet.  The  leaves  are  broad,  long, 
pointed,  and  bend  downward  at  about  half  their  *  1  * 
length.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks  in  thick,  compound  fpikes,  which  are 
more  than  a  foot  in  length.  The  fpikes  feparatcly 
are  roundifh,  and  cluftered  together  fo  as  to  form 
a  grand  appearance  ;  they  come  out  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  large  feeds  or  grain,  which  is 
ufed  as  corn  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  affords  a  very  good  bread. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  as  Culture, 
there  are  of  our  Wheat  and  Barley  •,  and  they  are 
raifed  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  afford  corn  for  food  :  With  us  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  unneceffary,  as  our  fields  are  fo  well  ftored 
with  Wheat,  Barley,  &c.  Thofe,  however,  who 
are  defirous  of  making  experiments,  may  fow  the 
feeds  thinly  by  broad- caft,.  about  the  end  of 
March ;  but  as  the  ftalks  grow  large,  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  to  proper 
diftances,  according  to  their  fize  ;  fome  varieties 
growing  to  be  four  or  five  feet  high,  others  fel- 
dom  more  than  a  yard  ;  otherwife  they  will  draw 
weak,  and  p'roduce  lefs  plenty  of  grain. 

They  may  be  alfo  raifed  by  drill-fowing.  The 
ground  fhould  be  well  ploughed,  and  made  fine 
with  good  harrowing,  and  let  the  drills  be  a  fopt 
and  a  half  afunder.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe 
in  the  drill,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  by  good 
hoeing  at  firft  j  but  they  will  foon  get  high 
enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds  j  and  fome  of 
the  forts  will  ripen,  and  be  fit  to  cut  early  in 
Auguft,  others  not  before  September. 

8.  Glaucous  Panic.  There  are  feveral  varieties  Glaucou«, 
of  this  fpecies,  but  the  moft  fhowy  kind  goes  by 

the  name  of  Tall  Indian  Panic.  The  ftalk  is 
round,  fmooth,  hollow,  jointed-,  and  in  good  land 
often  eight  or  nine'  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  a 
yard  or  more  in  length,  broad,  pointed,  fmooth 
on  the  upper  fide,  and  whitifh  underneath.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the 
ftalks  in  long,  taper,  foft,  loofe  fpikes  *  they 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  longifh  feeds,  which  in  India  afford  the  inha¬ 
bitants  a  iubftantial  bread,  but  which  feldom 
come  to  maturity  in  our  gardens.  and 

9.  Small  Indian  Panic.  This  is  a  low  fpecies  Small 
of  this  genus,  having  a  fmooth,  taper  ftalk,  about  Indiatl 
five  or  fix  inches  long.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  ^amcb  j 
pointed,  fmooth,  tinged,  and  often  finely  va-  c‘cn 
negated  with  purple.  The  flowers  come  out 

from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  Ample,  oval,  taper 
fpikes  *,  they  are  arranged  on  one  fide,  and  the 
ends  of  the  fpikes  hang  drooping,  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  being  too  weak  to  fupport  them  in  an  up¬ 
right  pofition  •,  they  appear  in  Auguft,  but  the 
feeds  very  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

There  are  leveral  other  Indian  fpecies  of  Panic,  culture- 
moft  of  which  afford  wheat  or  grain  for  bread. 

They  are  all,  together  with  the  two  former  kinds, 
and  the  varieties  that  belong  to  them,  raifed 
2  by 
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by  Towing  the  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  India,  in  the  end  of  March,  in  beds  of  the 
richeft  mould,  in  warm,  well-fheltered  places. 
They  muft  be  Town  in  drills  at  diftances  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  height,  and,  as  they  grow,  muft 
be  ftaked,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  down 
by  the  wind  :  They  may  be  brought  to  tiower 
in  Auguft,  and  Tome  of  the  kinds  earlier,  but  I 
never  knew  them  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 
England. 

9.  Millet.  The  ftalks  are  round,  hollow, 
channelled,  jointed,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  long,  pointed,  ftriated,  hairy, 
downy  near  the  bottom,  and  embrace  the  ftalk 
with  their  bale.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe 
panicles  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks ;  they  appear 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  round  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  Auguft  or  September. 

The  varieties  of  this  lpecies  are  chiefly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  colour  of  the  feeds,  fome  being 
of  a  yellowifh-red  colour,  others  white,  others 
black,  &c.  and  from  this  fmall  difference,  they 
have  been  reckoned  as  a  diftinfl  fpecies  by  old 
Botanifts,  and  titled  accordingly. 

This  fpecies,  though  a  native  of  India,  ripens 
its  feeds  well  in  England  ;  and  is  cultivated  in 
molt  parts  of  Europe  for  their  fake,  as  they 
afford  a  ufeful  flour  for  puddings,  cakes,  or 
bread,  and  are  admirable  for  the  feeding  of 
poultry. 

In  order  to  raife  a  general  crop  of  thefe  plants 
for  thofe  purpofes,  the  ground  .fhould  have  lain 
fallow  the  preceding  fummer,  and  for  want  of 
that,  in  the  winter  fhould  be  made  mellow  and 
rich  with  the  fineft  rotten  dung.  It  muft  be  well 
ploughed,  the  clods  broken,  and  the  furface 
made  fmooth  with  good  harrowing  •,  then,  in 
the  latter  end  of  March,  the  feeds  fhould  be 
thinly  Town  by  broad-caft,  and  lightly  harrowed 
in.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  thinned  by  hoeing  (as  is 
pra&ifed  for  Turneps),  in  rich  foils,  to  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  diftance  from  each  other.  At 
this  time  the  weeds  muft  be  deftroyed  ;  and 
the  more  effedtually  to  accomplilh  this,  dry  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  be  made  choice  of  for  the  buflnefs. 
One  hoeing  is  generally  fufficient  to  deftroy  the 
weeds,  for  the  ftalks  will  loon  divide,  cover  the 
ground,  and  choak  them  as  they  arife  •,  never- 
thelefs,  if  the  ground  fhould  be  very  prolific  of 
ftrong  weeds,  a  repetition  of  the  hoeing  may  be 
found  necefiary  for  their  entire  deftrudlion.  This 
is  all  the  trouble  the  plants  will  require  until  the 
feeds  are  ripe.  When  the  feeds  begin  to  ripen, 
which  will  be  early  in  Auguft,  they  muft  be  fe- 
cured  from  the  birds,  otherwife  they  will  foon 
have  the  greateft  fhare  of  them.  When  they 
are  ripe,  the  heads  fhould  be  cut  off  under  the 
upper-joint,  and  they  fhould  be  laid  in  fmall 
heaps  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  full  upon  the  fun. 
Having  lain  in  this  place  with  frequent  turn¬ 
ings,  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  feeds  fhould 


be  threfhed  out  and  well  cleaned  ;  they  fhould  be 
next  fpread  upon  a  cloth,  and  placed  every  day 
in  the  fun,  until  they  are  perfe&Jy  dry,  and  then 
put  into  facks  to  be  ready  for  ufe. 

1.  Green  Panic-grafs  is  titled,  Panicum  fpied 
tereti ,  invol/tcellis  bifloris  fafciculato-pilofis ,  femini- 
bus  nervofis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  G ramen 
paniccum ,  f  Panicum  fylvejlre  fpied  fimplici.  It 
grows  common  in  England,  and  moft  of  the 

O  O 

iouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Verticillate  Panic-grafs  is,  Panicum  J pica 
verticillatd ,  racemulis  quaternis ,  involucellts  uni - 
Jioris  bifetis ,  culmis  diffujis.  Gafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Gramen  paniceum,  jpied  afpera.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  tillage-fields  in  England,  and  moft  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe ;  alfo  in  the  b  aft. 

3.  Loofe  Panic-grafs,  or  Crus  Gallic  is,  Pani- 
cum  fpicis  alternis  conjugatifque ,  Jpiculis  fubdivifs , 
glumis  arijiatis  hifpidis ,  rachi  quinquangulari.  Cal- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gramen  paniceiim,  fpied  divifa  ; 
John  Bauhine,  Dens  caninus  fecundus  •,  Gerard, 
Panicum  vulgare ;  and  Parkinfon,  Panicum  fylvejlre 
herbariorum.  It  grows  naturally  in  tillage- fields 
in  England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe  j  alfo  in 
Virginia. 

4.  Crus  Corvi  is,  Panicum  fpicis  alternis  fecundis 
fpiculis  fubdivifis ,  glumis  fubarifiatis  hifpidis ,  rachi 
trigoni.  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

5.  Cock’s  Foot  Panic-grafs  is,  Panicum  fpicis 
digit atis  baft  interior e  nodojis,  fio feulis  geminis  mu - 
ticis  vaginis  foliorum  punttatis.  V  an  Royen  calls 
it,  Panicum  fpicis  alternis  oppofitifque  linearibus 
patentijfimis  muticis,  flofeulis  alternatim  binis :  alter 0 
pedunculate  \  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Gramen  dadlylon  la - 
tiore  folio  *,  Gerard,  Ifchamon  vulgare  *,  and  Par¬ 
kinfon,  Ifchamon  fylvebire  latiore  folio.  It  grows 
naturally  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  South 
of  Europe  •,  alfo  in  Alia  and  America. 

6.  Italian  Panic  is,  Panicum  fpied  compofitd , 
fpiculis  glomeratis  fetis  immixtis ,  pedunculis  hirfutis. 
In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed,  Panicum  fpied 
compofitd ,  ariftis  flofculo  brevioribus.  Cafpar  Ball- 
hine  calls  it,  Panicum  Italicum  f  panicula  majore ; 
and  Rumphius,  Panicum.  It  is  a  native  of  both 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

7.  Glaucous  Panic  is,  Panicum  fpied  tereti ,  in- 
volucellis  bifloris  fafciculato-fetofs ,  feminibus  undu- 
lato-rugofs.  Gronovius  calls  it,  Panicum  fpied 
/implicit  ariftis  aggregatis  flofculo  Jubjeliis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  and  in 
Italy. 

8.  Small  Indian  Panic  is,  Panicum  fpicis  alter¬ 
nis  fecundis  muticis  ovatis  fcabris,  rachi  terctiufculd. 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Gramen  paniceum  minus ,  fpied 
divifd,  infill  Barbadenfs  j  Sloane,  Gramen  pani¬ 
ceum  minimum  humiftratum ,  fpied  divifd  mutied , 
foliis  variegatis  3  and  Rumphius,  Gramen  acicu - 
latum.  It  grows  in  both  the  Indies. 

9.  Millet  is,  Panicum  panicula  laxd  flaccidd,  fo¬ 
liorum  vaginis  pubefeentibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Milium  femine  luteo  &  albo .  It  is  a  native  of 
India. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


Species. 


Common 
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headed, 
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CHAP.  CCXLVIII. 

P  A  P  A  V  E  R,  POPPY. 


AMONG  the  mod  fliowy  of  the  tribe  of 
Annuals  are  the  Poppies ;  plants  defigned 
by  Nature  for  excellent  purpofes  in  medicine, 
and  poffeffed  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  a  majeftic 
look ;  but  neverthelefs  denied  the  two  requifites 
to  conftitute  a  defirable  flower,  duration,  and 
an  agreeable  odour.  The  real  fpecies  are, 

i.  The  Common  Garden  or  Somniferous 
Poppy. 

2.  The  Round  Smooth-headed  Poppy, 

3.  Long  Smooth-headed  Poppy. 

4.  Round  Rough-headed  Poppy. 

5.  Long  Rough-headed  Poppy. 

6.  Siberian  Poppy. 

1.  The  Common  Garden  or  Somniferous  Pop¬ 
py  grows  wild  in  fome  parts  of  England,  where 
it  ufually  goes  by  the  name  of  Wild  Poppy. 
It  is  improved  in  our  gardens,  and  the  varieties 
of  it  by  culture  are  almoft  endlefs.  In  its  natu¬ 
ral  Hate  its  ufual  growth  is  to  about  a  yard  in 
height.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  fmooth,  and  branch¬ 
ing.  The  leaves  are  large,  fmooth,  deeply  jag¬ 
ged  on  the  edges,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches, 
and  each  is  compofed  of  four  large,  roundifh, 
fpreading  petals ;  their  colour  is  a  darkilh-purple  ; 
they  are  of  Ihort  duration,  and  are  loon  fucceecled 
by  fmooth,  oval  capfules,  full  of  black  feeds. 

This  is  the  Poppy  in  its  natural  ftate,  and  from 
this  plant  have  arifen  the  numberlefs  varieties  we 
meet  with.  Their  doublenefs  is  wonderful,  their 
colouring  is  no  lefs  amazing,  and  the  petals  of 
many  are  finely  divided.  Hence  the  names  Vio¬ 
let  Poppy,  Carnation  Poppy,  Curled  Poppy, 
Fringed  Poppy,  Feathered  Poppy,  &c.  have  been 
given  to  exprefs  their  different  varieties.  Some 
are  fo  finely  variegated,  their  colours  fo  oppofite, 
and  many  fo  delightfully  fpotted,  that  the  fineft 
Carnation  cannot  excel  them  at  their  firft  coming 
out  i  whilft  others  are  no  lefs  ftriking  by  their 
amazing  fize,  doublenefs,  the  nature  or  difpofition 
of  the  petals,  or  the  like.  The  feeds  alfo  will  be 
different  in  colour;  fome  are  white,  others  black  •, 
and  the  White  Poppy  of  the  Ihops  is  a  variety 
only  of  this  fpecies,  which  alfo  has  a  double 
flower  of  exquifite  beauty. 

2.  The  Round  Smooth-headed  Poppy  is  the 
Common  Red  Poppy  of  our  fields  and  banks, 
called  Plead-aches;  and  their  improvement  by 
culture  in  gardens  is  equal  to  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  fort.  In  its  natural  ftate  the  ftalk  is  rough, 
branching,  hairy,  and  will  grow  to  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  very  hairy, 
and  cut  almoft  to  the  mid-rib,  in  fo  regular  a 
manner  as  to  caufe  the  appearance  of  a  winged 
leaf.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  •,  they  are 
of  a  deep  and  fine-red  colour,  each  being  com¬ 
pofed  of  four  large,  roundifh,  fpreading  petals  ; 
thefe  foon  fall  away,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round, 
fmooth  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

This  is  the  Common  Red  Poppy  of  our  fields, 
and  from  which  have  arifen  the  many  varieties 
of  it  in  our  gardens ;  infomuch  that  we  can  now 
fhew  them  of  equal  beauty  with  the  former  lort, 
and  which  are  by  many  thought  preferable,  as 


having  a  genteeler  and  not  fo  rambling  a  look. 

They  are  exceeded  by  none  in  doublenefs  ;  and 
their  various  mixtures  in  colouring  of  white;  red, 
purple  ;  their  fine  variegations  and  different  tints ; 
the  number  of  Painted  Ladies,  &c.  of  admirable 
beauty,  caufe  thefe  plants  in  general  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  flower-garden  before  the  others.  L 

3.  The  Long  Smooth-headed  Poppy.  Theap-  Sm0“th, 
pearanceof  this  fpecies  is  very  little  different  from  headed, 
the  former.  It  will  grow  to  about  the  fame  fize  *, 

the  leaves  are  finuated  or  winged  in  the  like 
manner ;  they  will  be  in  blow  at  the  fame  time  *, 
but  the  fruit  that  fucceeds  the  flower  is  long, 
whereas  that  of  the  former  is  round ;  and  in  this 
the  fpecific  diftin&ion  chiefly  confifts. 

4.  Round  Rough-headed  Poppy.  This  is  Round 
another  of  our  corn  Poppies,  little  different  in  Rough- 
appearance,  but  neverthelefs  a  diftinft  fpecies.  headed. 

It  has  a  weak,  {lender,  branching  ftalk  about 

a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  finely  divided  into 
feveral  narrow  fegments.  The  flowers  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  Common  Smooth-headed  Poppy  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep-red  colour,  of  very  ihort  du¬ 
ration,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  prickly- 
furrowed  heads  full  of  black  feeds. 

5.  Long  Rough-headed  Poppy.  This  is  ano-  Rough* 
ther  corn  Poppy,  but  not  fo  common  as  the  other  headed, 
forts.  It  is  but  of  low  growth,  feldom  rifing  to 

a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are  deeply  divided 
into  many  narrow  fegments.  The  flowers  are 
final!,  and  of  a  copper  colour  ;  they  will  be  in 
blow  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  (lender, 
prickly,  channelled  heads,  full  of  fmall,  black 
lee^s.  apd 

6.  Siberian  Poppy  is  a  Biennial.  The  leaves  pober,an 
are  deeply  finuated,  rough,  and  hairy.  The  ftalk  defenbed. 
is  naked,  fiender,  and  will  rife  to  about  two  feet 

high.  At  the  top  of  it  ftands  a  Angle  flower, 
of  a  pale  -  yellow  colour,  and  finely  fcented, 
which  appears  in  June,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a 
long,  rough  capfule,  containing  the  feeds. 

All  the  forts  of  Poppies  propagate  themfelves  Cuj.ure 
faft  enough,  after  having  once  obtained  a  ftock.  U 
In  order  to  introduce  them  into  a  garden  properly 
firft  of  all,  let  fome  feeds  be  faved  from  the 
flowers  of  the  beft  Doubles,  the  moft  lively  co¬ 
lours,  or  fuch  as  are  any  ways  beautifully  remark¬ 
able.  Sow  thefe,  in  the  autumn,  upon  fuch  a  fpot 
of  ground  as  you  would  chufe  to  appropriate  to 
the  family  of  the  Poppies.  In  the  lummer, 
when  they  begin  to  (how  their  bloom,  you  muft 
conftantly  look  over  them  ;  and  all  Angle  flowers, 
femi-doubles,  and  bad-coloured,  or  thofe  of  bad 
properties,  muft  be  plucked  up  at  their  firft  ap¬ 
pearance.  Thus  the  beft  flowers  only  will  be 
preferved,  which  will  fcatter  their  feeds,  and 
produce  an  admirable  blow  the  fucceeding  fum- 
mer  :  Thefe  muft  alfo  be  gone  over  in  the  fame 
manner  at  the  firft  coming  out  of  the  flowers. 

The  different  fpecies  muft  be  fown  in  different 
parts  of  the  garden,  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
mixing  with  one  another  ;  and  the  fame  pre¬ 
caution  with  regard  to  pulling  out  the  worft 
flowers,  and  thinning  them  where  they  come  up 
too  clofe,  muft  be  attentively  obferved. 

The  White  Poppy  is  propagated  for  the  fupply 
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of  the  fhops ;  it  is  the  Single  fort  that  is  ufed  j 
and  as  they  will  grow  in  a  good  foil  to  be  five  or 
fix  ieet  high,  they  mult  be  thinned  accordingly, 
or  the  plants  will  be  weaker,  and  the  feeds  pro¬ 
portionally  fmaller. 

It  is  from  the  heads  of  this  Poppy  that  the 
Opium  is  extracted  in  Turkey  \  and  it  is  from 
the  dried  heads  that,  with  us,  the  fyrup  of  Diaco- 
dium  is  prepared.  The  feeds  are  very  cooling, 
and  good  in  fevers,  and  many  inflammatory  dis¬ 
orders.  The  leaves,  ftalks,  green  heads,  or  any 
part  of  the  plant,  boiled  in  water,  and  fweetened 
with  fugar,  caufe  fleep  j  but  they  fhould  be 
ufed  with  caution,  for  too  large  a  quantity  brings 
on  death. 

i*  The  Common  Garden  or  SomniferousPoppy 
is  titled,  Papaver  calycibus  capfulifque  glabris  ^  foliis 
amplexicaulibus  incifis.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is 
termed,  Papaver  cauls  multifloro ,  foliis  Jimplicibus 
glabris  incifis  caulinis ;  in  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  Pa¬ 
paver  foliis  Jimplicibus  glabris  incifis.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  mentions  five  forts  of  it  as  diftind  fpecies : 
One  he  calls,  Papaver  hortenfe ,  femine  albo  \  ano¬ 
ther,  Papaver  hortenfe ,  femine  nigro  \  a  third, 
Papaver  crijlatum ,  fioribus  &  femine  album ;  a 
fourth,  Papaver  crijla  turn,  fioribus  rubris ,  femine 
nigro  ;  and  a  fifth,  Papaver ,  fiore  pleno,  album. 
It  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
and  moll  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

Round  Smooth-headed  Poppy  is,  Papaver 
capfidis  glabris  globcfis ,  cattle  pilofo  multifloro ,  foliis 
pinnatifidis  incifis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
termed,  Papaver  foliis  pinnatifidis  hifpidis ,  fruttu 
ovato  ;  in  the  Hortus  Upfal.  Papaver  caule  multi¬ 
floro  foliofo  hifpido ,  foliis  pinnatifidis ,  capfulis  lavt- 
bus.  Dalechamp  calls  it,  Papaver  rhoeas  prius  ; 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Papaver  erraticum  rnajus.  The 
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Double  fert  he  calls,  Papaver  erraticum ,  pleno 
fiore ;  and  another  low-growing  fort,  Papaver  er¬ 
raticum  minus.  It  grows  in  corn-fields,  on  dry 
banks,  &c.  in  England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

3-  Long  Smooth-headed  Poppy  is,  Papaver 
capfulis  oblongis  glabris ,  caule  multifloro ,  fetis  ad- 
prefifis ,  foliis  pinnatifidis  incifis.  Tournefort  calls 
it,  Papaver  erraticum ,  capite  longijfimo  glabro  ; 
Morifon,  Argemone  capitulo  longiore  glabro.  It 
grows  naturally  in  corn-fields  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  and  in  feveral  of  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe. 

4.  Round  Rough-headed  Poppy  is,  Papaver 
capfulis  fubglobofis  torojis  hifpidis,  caule  foliofo  mul¬ 
tifloro.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Papa¬ 
ver  foliis  tern  at  0 -pinnatifidis ,  capfulis  fulcatis  hif¬ 
pidis  ;  in  the  Hortus  Upfal.  Papaver  caule  ramofo , 
folds  lineari-pinnatifidis ,  capfulis  fulcatis  hifpidis. 
Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Argemone  capitulo  bre- 
viore ;  and  Morifon,  Argemone  capitulo  hirfuto  ro- 
tundo  torulis  canaliculato.  It  grows  in  England, 
and  molt  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

5.  Long  Rough-headed  Poppy  is,  Papaver 
capfidis  clavatis  hifpidis ,  caule  foliofo  multifloro. 
In  the  Flora  Suecia  it  is  termed,  Papaver  capfulis 
hifpidis  oblongo-turbinatis  fulcatis  •  in  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  Papaver  foliis  ternato-pinnalis ,  fruFm  an- 
gulato.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Argemone  capi¬ 
tulo  longiore ;  and  Morifon,  Argemone  capitulo  ie- 
nuiore  longiore  hirfuto.  It  grows  naturally  in 
England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

6.  Siberian  Poppy  is,  Papaver  capfulis  hifpidis , 
fcapo  unifloro  nudo  hifpido ,  foliis  Jimplicibus  pinnato- 
fimuatis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Papaver  erraticum , 
nudicaule  fore flavo  odorato  \  and  Amman,  Papa¬ 
ver  erraticum ,  luteo  fiore ,  capite  oblongo  hifpido.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Siberia. 
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PARIE  TARI  A, 


OF  this  genus  there  is  one  Annual,  called, 
Portugal  Pellitory. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  Bender,  lmooth,  ftriated,  and  trail- 
defenbeu.  ing.  The  }eaves  are  fmalg  0val,  0btufe,  and  a 
little  refemble  thofe  of  Chick  weed.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  in  little 
clufters  *,  they  are  fmall,  greenifh,  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowTng  the  feeds, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring;  and 


CCXLIX. 


PELLITORY. 


after  the  plant  has  once  flowered^  and  perfected 
its  feeds,  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  plants 
enough  for  a  fucceflion  will  arife  without  further 
trouble. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Parietaria  folds  ovatis 
obtufis ,  caulibus  ftriatis  Irevibus  filiformibus  procum-  Titles. 
bentibus.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Parietaria  LuJita-cfjjuitJfou^ 
nica  annua  minima  \  and  Boccone,  Parietaria  Sicula ,  . 
alfines  folio .  It  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  ~ 

Spain. 
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THERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
a  Perennial  and  an  Annual.  The  Annual 
is  called,  American  Baftard  Feverfew. 

The  The  ftalk  is  upright,  firm,  branching,  and 

Plant  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  mode- 
defcribed.  ratejy  large,  hoary,  divided  into  many  parts,  and 

on  the  whole  have  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
Wormwood.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  on  footftalks ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white  colour ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

Its  virtues  This  plant  is  ufed  as  a  vulnerary  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  America,  where  the  plant  grows  natu¬ 
rally. 

Cu  ture.  jt  *s  pr0pagatecj  by  lowing  the  feeds  on  a  hot¬ 
bed,  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  each  fhould  be  fet  in  a  lmall  pot, 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  and  watered  and 
fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root.  When  the 
roots  have  nearly  filled  thefe  pots,  they  fhould  be 
fhifted  into  larger,  being  careful  not  to  break 


the  ball  of  earth,  but  to  turn  it  out  with  the  root 
wholly  into  the  new  pot.  The  plants  then  will 
not  droop  for  being  removed,  but  will  continue 
their  growing  Rate  without  interruption.  If  they 
are  by  this  time  fufficiently  hardened  to  the  open 
air,  they  may  be  fet  abroad  in  warm,  well-fhel- 
tered,  but  neverthelefs  fhady  places  j  and  if  they 
are  not  fufficiently  hardened,  they  fhould  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  cover  until  they  are,  before  they 
fhould  be  fet  out,  otherwife  you  will  find  them 
droop,  through  the  cold  and  damps  which  fre¬ 
quently  happen  even  in  fummer-nights.  If  wet 
weather  fhould  happen  when  they  cc/me  to  flower, 
a  fufficient  number  Ihouldbe  covered  with  glades, 
in  order  to  keep  off  the  redundant  moifture,  and 
enfure  good  feeds  for  a  fucceffion. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Parthenium  foliis  compofito -  Titles. 
multifidis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Abfinthium  eryfimi 
folio ,  achoavari  Alpini  quodammodo  accedens ;  and 
Niffol,  Partheniaflrum  Americanum ,  ambrcJU  folio .  u 
It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 
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AM0NG  the  variety  of  fpecies  belonging  to 
this  genus,  there  is  an  Annual  of  great 
Angularity,  called  the  Stinking  Paffion  Flower. 
The  plant  The  ftalks  are  {lender,  channelled,  hairy,  and 
<Jefcrib:d.  rjfe  by  the  help  of  clafpers  to  the  height  of  about 
five  or  fix  feet.  The  leaves  are  trilobate,  heart- 
fhaped,  hairy,  and  grow  from  the  joints,  where 
the  clafpers  alfo  come  out.  The  flowers  alfo  rife 
from  the  fame  place  on  ffiort,  ftrongifh  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  leaves  which  form  the  calyx  are 
beautifully  wrought  like  net-work  *,  they  are 
longer  than  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  and  turn 
up  round  it,  fo  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  conceal  it 
from  view.  The  petals  are  white,  and  the  whole 
flower  has  the  Angular  ftruCture  peculiar  to  this 
genus. 

Each  flower  is  of  fhort  duration,  but  there 
will  be  a  fucceffion  from  the  time  of  their  fir  ft 
comino-  in  until  the  end  of  autumn. 

It  is  from  the  firft-blown  flowers  you  muft 
expeft  to  colleft  the  feeds.  The  fruit  that  con¬ 
tains  them  is  oval,  and  about  the  fize  of  an 
ego--,  it  is  enclofed  in  the  leaves  of  the  calyx, 
and  its  colour  is  a  yellowifii-green. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  lpecies  ; 
Varieties.  one  is  of  fmaller  growth,  another  much  larger  ; 

a  third  has  very  woolly  leaves,  and  a  fourth  has 


leaves  fo  little  divided,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  be  otherwife  than  Ample  leaves. 

All  thefe  plants  are  difagreeably  feented  •,  and 
each  of  them  is,  with  too  great  juftice,  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  the  Stinking  Paflion  Flower. 

In  order  to  bring  this  plant  to  flower,  and  Culture, 
bring  its  fruit  to  perfection,  let  the  feeds  be  fown 
on  a  good  hot-bed  by  the  laft  week  in  February, 
or  the  firft  in  March.  Let  the  bed  be  in  good 
temperature  before  you  commit  the  feeds  to  it  •, 
cover  it  with  five  inches  depth  of  fine,  light 
mould  j  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  grant  them 
as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit.  In 
doing  of  this,  raife  the  glaffes  on  the  contrary 
fide  to  which  the  wind  blows,  fprinkle  them  now¬ 
and-then  with  water  that  has  been  in  the  bed  fix 
hours,  and  by  the  due  regulation  of  thefe  laws, 
your  plants  will  have  an  healthy  look  *,  but  by  the 
negleCt  of  them,  they  will  foon  draw  weak,  have  a 
fickly  appearance,  and  come  to  nothing. 

When  the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches 
high,  let  each  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth 
to  the  root,  and  fet  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  the 
like  kind  of  fine,  light  mould  •,  which  being 
done,  the  pots  muft  be  plunged  into  the  mould 
on  a  lecond  hot'bed,  and  the  interftices  muft 
be  filled  up  on  all  fides.  A  gentle  watering  at 
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this  time  muft  be  afforded,  which  muft  be  after¬ 
wards  occafionally  repeated,  and  the  plants  muft 
be  (haded  until  they  have  taken  root.  When 
the  heat  of  this  bed  declines,  they  muft  have  a 
third  hot-bed ;  but  previous  to  this,  the  plants 
muft  be  lhifted  into  larger  pots.  On  this  bed 
they  pnuft  be  placed  as  before,  and  the  crevices 
between  the  pots  be  filled  up  ;  air  and  water 
muft  be  conftantly  allowed  the  plants,  and  proper 
(ticks  muft  be  thruft  down  by  their  hides  for  their 
fupport.  As  they  advance  in  height,  the  glades 
muft  be  railed  either  by  the  peg-frame,  or  the 
multiplicity  of  frames  placed  one  on  another. 
By  granting  room  in  this  manner,  air  as  much  as  is 
rvcceflary,  and  proper  watering,  the  plants  will 
be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the 
autumn. 


A  few  pots,  when  they  firft  come  into  flower* 
may  be  removed  into  any  fituation,  and  the 
plants  will  lucceed  tolerably  well ;  but  thofe 
plants  that  are  defigned  for  feed,  ought  never  to 
be  taken  from  the  bed,  until  they  have  perfected 
it  in  the  autumn. 

The  Stinking  Paflion-flower  is  titled,  Pajfiflora  Title*. 
follii  trilobh  cor.datis  pilojis ,  in-volucris  muiifido -  ^adlxLou, 
capillaribus.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed, 

Pajfiflora  florum  involucris  triphyllis  multifido-capiU 
larib'us.  Herman  calls  it,  Flos  paflionis  a!bust 
reticulatus  \  Plumier,  Clematri  Indie  a  hirfuta  fas- 
tida  ;  and  Plukenet,  Pajfiflora  veficaria  hederacea , 
foliis  lanuginofls ,  odore  tetro ,  filarnentis  florum  ex 
albo  &  purpurea  variegatis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
moft  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  and  is  th#er$ 
called  Love  in  a  Mift. 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Pedalium. 

The  ftalk  is  herbaceous,  tender,  and  undivi¬ 
ded.  The  leaves  are  oval,  obtul'e,  indented, 
truncated,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on 
glandulous  footltalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  tran (planted  to  a 
fecond.  Here  they  may  remain  until  the  middle 
or  end  of  June,  or  until  they  become  tolerably 
ftrong  plants  •,  they  muft  then  be  taken  up,  with 
a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  fet  in  fome 
warm,  rich  border,  where  they  will,  if  the  fea- 
fon  prove  favourable,  flower  and  perfect  their 
feeds.  Left  an  unpropitious  feafon  fhould  hap¬ 
pen,  it  would  be  proper  to  keep  a  few  plants 
ftill  in  the  bed,  to  be  protected  from  heavy  rain 
and  bad  weather  with  the  glaifes,  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  enfure  good  feeds  for  a  fuccefiion. 

This  being  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus,  it  is 
named  Amply,  Pedalium.  In  the  Flora  Zeylanica 
it  is  named,  Murex  in  the  Hortus  Malabricus , 


Kaku-Taly .  Herman  calls  it,  Hyofcyamus  man-., 
iimus ,  frudiu  tribuli  aculeato ,  monojpermos  f.  dif- 
permos.  It  grows  naturally  in  iVIalabar  and 
Ceylon. 

Pedalium  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  Clafs 
Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  ,and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall  perianthium  divided  into 

five  parts  ;  the  upper  fegment  being  very  fhort,  Svrtem. 
the  others  longer.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube  ra&ers* 
is  trigonal.  The  limb  is  broad,  oblique,  and 
divided  into  five  rounded  fegments ;  the  upper 
fegments  being  fmall,  and  the  lower  are  broader 

than  any  of  the  others. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  fhorter  than 
the  tube,  of  which  two  are  fhorter  than  the 
others,  having  twin  antherse,  connected  into  the 
form  of  a  crols. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  conical  germen,  a 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  two  equal 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  reticulated,  conical, 
four-cornered,  prickly  nut,  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oblong,  and 
cloathed  with  an  arillus. 
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OF  this  genus  is  a  well-known  plant  bf  our 
meadows,  called  Marfli  Loufe-wort. 

The  ftalk  is  {lender,  upright,  branching,  ufually 
of  a  reddifh  colour  near  the  ground*  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
Competed  of  feveral  folioles,  which  are  finely 
divided  at  their  edges,  and  grow  alternately  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches  near  the  top ;  they  are  of  a 
red  colour,  having  callous,  punctated  cups  •,  they 
appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  be  poflefled  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  caufing  cattle  that  (hall  feed  on  it  to 
become  loufy. 


If  the  teeds  are  fbwn  its  fbon  as  they  are  ripe>  Method 
the  plants  will  flower  early  the  fummer  following  v  ofpropa. 
but  if  they  are  kept  until  the  fpring,  they  will  gauon. 
either  flower  late,  or  not  before  the  iecond  lum- 

m<This  fpecies  is  titled,  Pedicularis  caule  ratnofo , 
calycibus  callofo-punllatis,  corollis  labio  obliquis. 

Haller  calls  it,  Pedicularis  caule  ramofo  eredlo,  ca¬ 
lycibus  bifidis  crenatis  %  Ray,  Pedicularis  pratenfis 
rubra  elatior ;  and  Lobel,  Pedicularis  Danica  maxi- 
It  grows  common  in  moift  meadows  and 
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paftures  in  England,  and  mod  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe. 
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F  this  genus  there  is  one  Annual,  called 
Indian  Vervain  Mallow. 

.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
ocicnbed!  and  branching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  the 
loweft  branches  being  the  longeft.  The  leaves 
are  haftated,  fpear-fhaped,  ferrated,  of  a  lucid- 
green  colour  on  the  upper-fide,  but  paler  under¬ 
neath,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  on  fhort  footftalks  j  they  are  large,  and 
of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour ;  they  appear  in  July, 
Auguft,  and  September,  before  the  end  of  which 
months,  good  feeds  from  the  firft-blown  flowers 
may  be  gathered. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  muft  have  a  fe- 
parate  pot  filled  with  rich  mould,  from  a  well- 
ordered  kitchen-garden  *,  the  pots  muft  be  then 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed,  and  the 
plants  muft  be  watered  and  kept  Ihaded  until 
they  have  taken  root  *,  after  that  they  muft  have 
more  air,  and  frequent  waterings  •,  and  if  the  pots 
appear  too  fmall  for  the  roots,  they  muft  be 
(hifted  into  larger,  and  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed  as  before.  With  this  management  they  will 
beo-in  to  flower  in  July,  and  continue  the  fuccef- 
fion  for  more  than  three  months ;  during  which 


Method 
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timC  they  will  exhibit  a  mod  beautiful  appear* 
ance,  and  afford  good  feeds  for  a  fuccefiion. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Pentapetes  foliis  hajlato - 
lanceolatis  ferratis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Alcea  Indica , 
lucido  haft  at  0  folio, fiore  blattaria  Phceniceo  \  alfo, 
Alcea  fruticofa  pentaphylloides  amula,  floribus  ama- 
niftime  rubellis ,  calyce  produtto.  Commeline  names 
it,  Blattaria  Zeylanica ,  fiore  amplo  coccineo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

Pentapetes  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monadelphia 
Vodecandria  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five 
coriaceous,  oblong,  reflexed  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  oblong,  patent  petals. 

3.  Stamina.  The  filaments  are  fifteen,  linear, 
and  connected  at  the  bate  into  a  tube.  Five  of 
them,  which  are  the  largeft,  are  caftrated,  co¬ 
loured,  fomewhat  ereCt,  and  the  length  of  the 
corolla;  between  them  are  the  fertile  ftamina, 
crowned  by  oblong,  ereft  antherte. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen,  a 
cylindrical  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a 
thickifh  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  ligneous  capfule, 
containing  five  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  oblong, 
membranaceous,  and  compreffed. 
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F  tjhis  genus  there  are  two  Annuals*  Com¬ 
monly  called, 

1.  Cultivated  Canary-grafs. 

2.  Portugal  Canary-grafs. 

1.  Cultivated  Canary-grafs.  The  root  con fifts 
of  a  clutter  of  {lender,  white  fibres.  The  ftalk 
is  (lender,  round,  hollow,  jointed  or  kneed  in 
four  or  five  places,  and  grows  to  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  grow  fingly  at 
the  joints,  and  furround  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe, 
like  moft  other  grades.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  oval,  oblong  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  •,  they  are  large,  and  often  beautifully  va¬ 
riegated  with  white  and  green  *,  they  appear  in 
June,  and  continue  to  {hew  themfelves  from  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  until  the  end  of  autumn. 

2.  Portugal  Canary-grafs.  This  plant  hkth  a 
thick,  knotted  root,  hung  with  many  {lender* 
whitifh  fibres.  The  ftalks  are  numerous  from 
the  root,  fmooth,  round,  jointed,  a  little  downy, 
and  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  fmooth, 
narrow,  pointed,  downy,  grow  fingly  at  the 
joints,  and  like  the  other  graffes  furround  the 
ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
oblong,  cylindrical  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks.  Thefe  fpikes  are  compofed  of  many  parts, 
and  of  different  characters.  A  beautiful,  healthy* 
looking,  fertile  top  terminates  the  whole  fpike, 
but  the  lower-part  is  barren,  appears  unhealthy, 
and  as  if  eaten  or  gnawed  with  infeCts.  The  plants 
will  be  in  full  blow  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Auguft. 

This  laft  fort  is  preferved  in  fome  few  gardens, 
where  a  general  collection  of  plants  is  kept  up  ; 
the  other  is  often  cultivated  in  great  plenty  for 
the  fake  of  the  feeds,  which  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Canary  feeds. 

This  plant  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation ; 
but  it  delights  moft  in  a  good,  frefh  earth,  where 
the  old  turf  is  well  rotted  by  bearing  a  crop 
or  two  of  oats  or  beans,  and  the  ground  made 
fine  by  good  ploughing  and  harrowing.  It  is 


fdwed  either  by  broad-caft  or  in  drills,  the  latter  of 
which  methods  feems  now  to  be  moft  generally 
praCtifed.  Three  or  four  pecks  are  generally  allowed 
to  an  acre  in  the  c}rill-way,  and  by  the  broad- 
caft  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land. 

All  fummer  the  ftriCteft  care  muft  be  had  to 
deftroy  the  weeds  as  they  rife,  by  a  regular  re¬ 
petition  of  hoeing ;  and  in  September,  when  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  the  crop  is  beft  reaped  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Wheat,  and  laid  in  wads  to  dry.  The 
wads  muft  be  turned  when  the  upper  part  is  dry, 
that  the  lower  part  may  have  the  fame  benefit, 
which  will  be  in  a  week,  ten  days,  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  according  to  the  weather ;  and  when  the 
whole  is  fuificiently  dried,  which  every  judicious  ' 
farmer  is  capable  of  knowing,  it  fhould  be 
flacked  up  like  other  grain,  to  be  in  readineis 
to  be  threflied  out  for  ufe. 

The  price  of  threfhing  Canary-feed  is  gene¬ 
rally  five  or  fix  {hillings  a  quarter  ;  the  price  of 
reaping  the  crop  about  eight  or  ten  fhillings  per 
acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop  being 
more  or  lefs  rank,  entangled  or  beaten  about  by 
the  winds  ;  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  is  ufually 
about  thirty-three  bufhels  of  feeds.  Inftances  have 
been  known  of  fifty  bufhels  being  the  produce  of 
an  acre,  and  in  bad  crops  eighteen  or  twenty 
bulhels  have  more  than  anfwered  the  expectation 
in  the  refult. 

1.  Cultivated  Canary-grafs  is  titled,  Phalaris 
paniculd  fubovatd  fpiciformi :  gluinis  carinatis.  Van  *lt  es*  , 
Royen  calls  it,  Phalaris  radice  annua  ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Phalaris  major,  femine  albo ;  and  Gerard, 

Phalaris.  It  grows  naturally  by  way-fides,  and 
borders  of  fields,  in  England,  and  in  the  Eaft. 

2.  Portugal  Canary-grafs  is,  Phalaris  fpied  cy~ 
lindricd  :  flefeulis  mucronatis :  natris  plurimis  •,  in- 
fimis  pramorfis.  Ray  calls  it,  Gramen  phalaroides 
Lufitanicum  *,  and  Plukenet,  Gramen  phalaroides , 
fpied  brevi  reclinatd  ex  uiriculo  prodeunte.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Eaft. 
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PHASEOL  US,  KIDNEY-BEAN. 


THERE  are  fome  very  fcarce  Annuals  of 
this  genus  that  have  fine  fhovvy  flowers, 
and  eatable  fruit  ;  whilft  others  are  propagated 
from  motives  of  curiofity.  They  therefore  fhall 
fland  thus  : 

i.  The  Scarlet  Kiuney-Bean. 

1.  The  Bengal  Kidney-Bean. 

3.  The  Large  V exill urn-flowered  Kidney-Bean. 
4.  The  Short  Vexillum- flowered  Kidney-Bean. 
5.  The  Large  Winged-flowered  Kidney-Bean. 

1.  The  Scarlet  Kidney- Bean  is  an  admirable 
Bean  for  table  ufe  but  as  it  is  fometimes  propa¬ 
gated  for  the  fake  of  the  flowers,  I  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  mention  it  to  introduce  the  others  :  All 
that  need  be  laid  of  it  here  is  to  fow  the  feeds  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  give  the  plants  room  to 
fipread.  If  you  place  flicks  for  their  fupport, 
they  will  climb  to  a  great  height,  and  their  deep- 
fcarlet  flowers  will  make  a  fine  fhow. 

There  is  a  fort  of  this  plant  with  white  flowers, 
which  is  little  noticed  on  their  account,  as  the 
figure  they  make  is  very  much  inferior  to  the 
former. 

2.  The  flowers  of  the  Bengal  Kidney-Bean  are 
very  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh-white  colour,  tho’ 
often  with  fome  ftains  of  yellow.  The  pods  that 
iucceed  them  are  fmooth  and  crooked,  and  the 
feeds  are  oval,  ftriated,  and  compreffed. 

3.  The  Large  Standard-flowered  Kidney-Bean. 
The  ftalk  is  very  hairy,  and  the  flowers  finely 
feented.  The  vexillum  or  ftandard  is  very  large, 
fpreading,  and  turns  backward  with  a  kind  of 
twift.  It  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  the  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  narrow,  ereCt,  clofe  pods,  con¬ 
taining  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Short  Vexillum-flowered  Kidney-Bean.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh  heads,  and  are  of 
a  kind  of  purple  colour.  The  ftandard  is  very 
fhort,  but  the  wings  are  very  large,  and  expanded. 
They  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  narrow,  ereCt,  taper,  fmooth  pods,  containing 
ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

5.  Large  Winged- flowered  Kidney-Bean.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  ipikes  growing  on 
long  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  fine-purple  colour 
on  the  firft  coming  out,  but  die  away  to  a  blue; 
the  wings  are  about  the  length  of  the  ftandard, 
and  very  broad  and  fpreading.  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Odtober. 

The  Italics  of  all  thefe  forts  twine  about  every 
thing  that  is  near  them,  like  the  Common  Kidney- 
Bean  •,  fo  that  they  mult  have  proper  flicks  for 
their  fupport,  as  they  advance  in  height. 

The  feeds  muft  be  lown  in  April,  on  a  fine, 
light,  fandy  border,  expofed  to  the  fouth  •,  for 
without  fuch  an  afpedt  they  rarely  perfect  their 
feeds  in  England. 

To  make  this  more  effectual,  the  beft  way 
will  be  to  fow  them  near  a  fouth  wall ;  and  as 
the  plants  advance  in  height,  nail  them  to  the 
wall,  as  you  do  fruit-trees  ;  and  this  is  a  pretty 
certain  method  of  having  good  leeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 
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Another  method  is,  to  fow  them  earlier  in 
the  fpring  in  pots,  and  give  them  the  affiftance 
of  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and  after  properly  har¬ 
dening  them  to  the  open  air,  and  when  all  danger 
of  fu&ering  from  the  cold  is  over,  then  to  turn 
them  out  into  a  warm  border,  with  the  mould  at 
the  roots •  and  fuch  plants  flowering  earlier,  will 
have  greater  certainty  of  perfecting  their  feeds. 
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1.  The  Scarlet  Kidney-Bean  is  titled,  Phafeo¬ 
lus  volubilis ,  foribus  racemofis  geminis ,  hr  adds 
calyce  brevioribus ,  leguminibus  pendulis.  Cornutus 
calls  it,  Phafeolus  puniceo  fore ;  Morifon,  Pha- 
feolus  Indicus  fiore  coccineo  f.  puniceo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Indies. 

2.  The  Bengal  Kidney-Bean  is,  Phafeolus  vo- 
lubtlis ,  leguminibus  acinaciformibus  fufilunatis  lavu 
bus.  This  is,  Phafeolus  Benghalenfis  [can dens , 
filiqud  acinaciformi ,  fiemine  evato  comprejfo  fvriato. 

Berg.  Viadr.  99.  It  is  a  native  of  Bengal. 

3.  The  Large  Vexillum-flowered  Kidney-Bean 
is,  Phafeolus  volubilis ,  pedunculis  petiole  crajfioribus 
capitatis ,  alis  fubfulcatis  difformibus ,  leguminibus 
linearibus  ft  rid  is.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Phafeolus 
radice  annua ,  leguminibus  ftridis  eredis  torofis  linea¬ 
ribus ,  caule  hirfuto  •,  and  Dillenius,  Phafeolus  fore 
odorato ,  vexillo  amplo  patulo.  It  grows  naturally 
at  the  Havannah. 

4.  Short  Vexillum-flowered  Kidney-Bean  is, 

Phafeolus  volubilis ,  foribus  capitatis,  calycibus  brac- 
teatis ,  vexillis  br embus,  alis  expanfis  maximis.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Phafeolus  radice  annua ,  leguminibus 
eredis  linearibus  teretibus  glabris ;  and  Dillenius, 
Phafeolus  fore  hclvulo ,  alis  amplis  patulis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Carolina. 

5.  Large  Winged- flowered  Kidney-Bean  is, 

Phafeolus  volubilis ,  foribus  laxe  fpicatis ,  alis  lon- 
gitudine  vexilli.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Phafeolus  fore 
purpureo,  alis  amplis  longe  protenfis.  .  It  is  not 
certain  in  what  part  of  the  world  this  fpecies 
grows  naturally. 

Phafeolus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelphia  CY9  1 
Decandria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  *n  ^ 

1.  C  al yx  is  a  monophyllous,  bilabiated  perian-  Linnaan 

thium.  The  upper  lip  is  emarginated,  and  the  s,yftem* 
lower  indented  in  three  parts.  The  cha‘ 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous.  The  vexillum  ra<^ 
is  heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  emarginated,  inclined, 
and  reflexed  on  the  Tides.  The  alas  are  oval,  and 
the  length  of  the  vexillum.  The  carina  is  nar¬ 
row,  and  twifted  contrary  to  the  fun’s  motion. 

3.  Stamina  are  diadelphous.  Nine  fila¬ 
ments  are  joined  together,  the  other  ftands  alone  ; 
and  their  antherne,  which  are  ten  in  number,  are 
Ample. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong,  hairy, 
compreffed  germen  ;  a  filiforme,  inflexed,  fpirafi 
downy  ftyle  ;  and  an  obtufe,  thick,  hairy  ftigma! 

5.  Pericardium  is  a  long,  ftraight,  coria¬ 
ceous  pod,  ending  with  an  obtufe  point. 

,6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  reniforme, oblong 
and  compreffed. 
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H  L  E  U  M. 


THERE  is  an  Annual  of  this  genus  called, 
Sea  Cat’s-Foot  Grafs. 

The  root  confifts  of  leveral  {lender,  wbitifh 
fibres.  The  {talk  is  {lender,  hollow,  jointed, 
branching,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  of  a  greyifh-green  colour,  and  fur- 
round  the  11  a  Iks  almoft  to  the  top.  The  _  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  oval, 
ciliated  fpikes  ;  they  appear  chiefly  in  June  and 
July,  but  are. to  be  found  fometimes  in  the  end 
of  fummer.  and  in  the  autumn. 

This  fmall  Grafs  grows  naturally  on  the  fandy 


fea-fhores,  and  may  be  railed  in  plenty,  if  a  per- 
fon  chul'es  it,  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  the  fummer, 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  autumn,  or  in 
the  fpring  following. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Phleum  fpied  ovata  cihata,  Tides. 
caule  ramofo.  Ray  calls  it,  Gramen  typhinum  ma- 
ritimum  minus  \  Parkinfon,  Gramen  typhinum  Da -  , 

nicum  minus  •,  and  Hudfon,  Phalaris  fpied  oyatd  \ 
caiycis  valvulis  dorfo  cilia t is,  culmo  ramofo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  fandy  places,  efpecially  near 
the  fea,  in  England,  and  moft  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 


CHAP.  CCLVIII. 


P  HTS  AL  I  S, 


ALKEKENGI,  or  WINTER 


CHERRY. 


^•pHE  Annuals  of  this  genus  which  are  dif- 
A  tinft  fpecies  are, 

1.  Angular  Winter  Cherry. 

2.  Downy  Winter  Cherry. 

3.  Hoar-froft  Winter  Cherry. 

4.  Leaf!  Winter  Cherry. 

1.  Angular  Winter  Cherry.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  firm,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  divides 
into  numerous  branches,  all  of  which  are  angu¬ 
lar,  and  very  fmooth.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
pointed,  and  iharply  indented  on  the  edges. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of 
the  branches  on  fhort,  {lender  footfialks-,  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  bad  white  colour  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large,  yellowish  berries,  fituated  at  the  bottom 
of  their  membranaceous  covers,  and  which  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  dif¬ 
fering  in  fome  refped  or  other  ;  but  they  are 
known  to  belong  to  this  fpecies  by  their  fmooth, 
angular  branches,  and  the  oval,  indented  leaves. 

2.  Downy  Winter  Cherry.  This  Annual  di¬ 
vides  into  numerous  branches  from  the  bottom  ; 
thefe  are  taper,  jointed,  divide  into  others,  which 
fpread  every  way,  and,  unlels  fupported,  lie  on 
the"  .around.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  ob¬ 
long,0  ftiarply  indentc  d  on  the  edges,  have  longifh 
footfialks,  and  are  covered  with  a  hairy,  downy, 
vifeous  matter.  The  flowers  come  out  from_  the 
Tides  of  the  branches  on  fhort,  nutant  foot- 
ftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  with 
dark  bottoms  i  they  appear  in  June  and  July, 
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and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  yellowifh  Cherries, 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  their  light-green  covers, 
which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  numerous.  Varieties, 
fome  being  two  or  three  feet  high,  others  low 
and  procumbent  •,  fome  almoft  green,  and  others 
white  and  downy:  The  colour  and  fize  of  the 
flowers  and  fruit  alfo  vary  \  fome  being  in  both 
refpefts  of  larger  fize  than  the  others,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  better  colours. 

3.  Hoar-froft  Winter  Cherry.  This  is  a  low  Hoar-froft 
branching  Annual.  The  {talks  divide, from  the 

verv  bottom  into  numerous  branches,  which 
again  divide  into  others.  The  branches  are  hairy, 
taper,  a  little  flatted  on  the  upper  fide,  and  pof- 
fefled,  efpecially  at  the  divifions  of  the  branches, 
of  a  kind  of  frofty  like  looking  matter.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  hairy,  vifeous,  or  clammy 
to  the  touch.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
Tides  of  the  branches  on  long,  {lender  footfialks  * 
they  hang  drooping,  and  are  of  a  dirty -yellow 
colour,  with  dark-coloured  bottoms  ;  they  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large 
berries,  of  a  greenifli  yellow  colour,  which  ripen 
in  the  autumn.  , 

4.  Leaft  Winter  Cherry.  This  little  Annual 
divides  from  the  bottom  into  numerous  branches  5  Winter 
which  again  divide  into  others,  and  unlefs  Tup-  Cherry 
ported  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  imall,  deicribed. 
oblong,  pointed,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  come 

out  from  the  ends  and  Tides  ot  the  branches  on 
fhort,  {lender  footfialks  *,  they  are  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  iuc- 
R  r  r  ceeded 
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ceeded  by  {mail,  greenifh  berries,  which  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

Culture.  #  Thefe  forts  are  eafily  railed  by  lowing  the  feeds 
in  a  bed  of  fine  earth  in  the  fpring  :  but  as  they 
will  flower  late  that  way,  and  as  in  wet  feafons  the 
leeds  icldom  ripen,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  low 
them  on  a  hot-bed,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  tranf- 
plant,  to  remove  them  on  a  moiA  day,  with  a  ball 
of  earth  to  each  root,  into  the  places  where  they 
are  to  flower  ;  which  will  be  earlier  by  a  month 
than  thole  on  the  common  ground,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  will  be  pretty  lure  of  coming  to  pertedion. 

Thele  plants  often  low  themfelves  where  they 
have  perfected  their  feeds  ;  and  plants  thus  rifing 
from  calual  feeds,  are,  for  the  mod  part,  earlier 
and  finer  plants  than  thofe  railed  by  art. 

Titles.  1  w  Angular  Winter  Cherry  is  titled,  Phyfalis 
sdnaitUU. ramoftfflma,  ramis  angulatis  glabns,  joliis  ovatis 
dent ahs.  Van  Koyen  calls  it,  Phyfalis  annua  ra- 
mofiffmia ,  ramulis  angulcfis  glabns ,  fohis  den  tat  0- 


ferratis  *,  Commeline,  Halicacabum,  f.  folanum  Tn- 
dicum  ,  Calpar  Bauhine,  Solanum  veficarium  Indi - 
cum ;  and  Dillenius,  Alkekengi  Indicum  glabnim , 
capficii  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  India.  r 

2.  Downy  Winter  Cherry  is,  Phyfalis  ramcfif-  fit JbeJz 
flma,  folds  villofo-vifcofis, floribus  pendulis.  In  the  ’  ceW , 
Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Phyfalis  annua  rarno- 

fiffima ,  ramis  teretibus  pubefeentibus ,  genuulis  no - 
dofis  Fewill  calls  it,  Alkekengi  Virginianum ,  frublu 
luteo  \  and  Morilon,  Solanum  veftcanum  Virgima- 
num  procumbens  annuum, folio  lanugmofo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Virginia. 

3.  Hoar-froft  Winter  Cherr  is,  Phyfalis  ramo-  dvtvcrfoc, 
fiflima  feliis  villofls ,  pedunculis  siriffis.  Dillenius 

calls  it,  Alkekengi  Indicum  chenopodii  folio.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 

4.  Leafl  Winter  Cherry  is,  Phyfalis  ramofiffma ,  JulAnJc- 
pedunculis  f ruff  if  iris  folio  villofo  longioribus  Her-  z(Yrc#u, 
man  calls  it,  Solanum  veflearium  Indicum  minimum. 

It  grows  naturally  in  India. 
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CHAP  CCLIX. 


PHYTOLACCA,  AMERICAN  NIGHTSHADE. 


THERE  is  cne  Annual  of  this  genus,  called, 
Malabrian  Phytolacca. 

Th°  !ant  is  herbaceous,  upright,  furrowed, 

de  fen  bed.  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  divides  into  a  few 
branches  near  the  top  it  is  green  all  fummer, 
and  changes  to  a  purple  colour  as  it  dies  off  in  the 
autumn.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  pointed, 
of  a  deep-green  colour,  fometimes  grow  oppofite, 
and  fometimes  alternately  on  fhort  footflalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes,  growing  on  long 
footflalks,  which  come  out  from  the  Tides  of  the 
branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves ;  they  are  mode¬ 
rately  large,  have  their  feparate  fhort  pedicles, 
though  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  fpike  one  pedicle 
frequently  fupports  three  flowers  ^  they  are  ufually 
of  a  white  colour,  though  frequently  tipped  with 
green,  and  backed  with  purple.  In  the  lower 
flowers  there  are  always  twenty  ftamina,  and  ten 
flyles ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  furrowed,  umbilicated,  pur¬ 
ple-coloured  berries,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  the 
autumn. 

Tfie  expreffed  juice  of  thefe  berries  affords  a 


beautiful,  but  not  permanent,  purple  colour  to 
paper  or  linen. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  Culture, 
on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  each  fhould  have  a  feparate  pot, 
which  muft  be  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  and 
(haded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken  root. 

When  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  abated,  they  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  the  mould  at  the 
roots,  into  warm,  well- flickered  places;  or  they 
may  be  continued  in  the  pots,  if  they  are  large 
enough.  In  either  cafe  they  will  flower  in  July 
or  Auguft,  and  perfed  their  feeds  in  the"  au¬ 
tumn. 

Some  afford  thefe  plants,  in  railing,  three  fuc- 
ceffive  hot-beds  but  I  ever  found  a  third  to  be 
unneceffary  trouble,  if  due  care  had  attended  them 
through  the  firft  two. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Phytolacca  floribus  Iccflan-  Tides 
dr  is  decagynis .  In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is  termed,  <*"  ^'C\ 
Phytolacca  flpicis  florum  longiffimis ,  radice  annud.^^1^ 
It  grows  naturally  in  Malabar. 
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I  C  R  1  S. 


Species. 


Deferip- 
tion  of 
Ox- 
tongue. 


and 

Yellow 

Succory, 


'npHERE  are  two  fhort-lived  fpeeies  of  this 
A  genus,  called, 

1.  Ox-tongue. 

2.  Yellow  Succory,  or  Rough  Hawkweed. 


1.  Ox-tongue.  The  root  is  thick,  yellowifh, 
fibrous,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground.  The 
ftalks  are  upright,  thick,  hairy,  a  toot  and  a  half 
high,  and  branching  near  the  top.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  tongue-lhaped,  very  hairy,  and  rough 
to  the  touch.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
ends  and  tides  of  the  branches  on  rough,  hairy, 
footftalks,  furrounded  by  a  very  large  double 
calyx.  They  are  of  a  yellow  colour  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft  *,  and  are  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ripe,  downy  feeds,  which  the  wind  will 
blow  about  to  a  conflderabie  diftance. 

2.  Yellow  Succory,  or  Rough  Hawkweed. 
The  root  is  tough,  and  fibrous.  The  ftalks  are 
upright,  flender,  rough,  hairy,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  narrow,  very 
rough,  hairy,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks  on  rough,  hairy  footftalks ;  they  are 
large,  and  of  a  yellow  colour  -,  they  appear  in 
June,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  all  fummer. 


Thefe  forts  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  foon  Ca‘tur«* 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  the  l'pring  following.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  where 
they  are  too  dole,  kept  clean  from  weeds  -,  and 
after  they  have  once  flowered  and  perfected  their 
feeds,  plants  enough  will  fpontaneoufly  arife  for 
a  fucceflion  without  further  trouble. 

1.  Ox-tongue  is  titled,  Picris  perianthiis  exte-  Titles, 
rioribus  pent aphyllis  interiore  an  ft  at  o  map  or  thus.  In 

the  Hortns  Ciiffiort.  it  is  termed,  Picris  calycibus  ' 
fimplicibus  perianthio  maxima  cbvalatis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Hieracium  echioidcs  capitulis  car- 
dui  benedicti  Lobel,  Buglojfum  echioides  luteum 
hieracio  cognatum ;  Herman,  Hieracium  capitulis 
cardui  beneditti  -,  Gerard,  Buglojfum  luteum  \  and 
Parkinfon,  Buglojfum  luteum ,  f  lingua  bovis.  It 
grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  fields  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Italy. 

2.  Yellow  Succory,  or  Rough  Hawkweed,  is*  fewc  -- 
Picris  perianthiis  laxis,  folds  integris .  Cafpar  Bau-  zofJbdd- 
hine  calls  it,  Cichorum  pratenfe  luteum  hirfutie  afpe - 

rum ;  John  Bauhine,  Hieracium  afperum ,  majore 
jlore ,  in  agrorum  limitibus  -,  Gerard,  Hieracium 
afperum  j  and  Parkinfon,  Cichorum  pratenfe  luteum 
afperum.  It  grows  chiefly  in  the  borders  of  fields 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
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PIMPINELLA ,  BURNET  SAXIFRAGE. 


THERE  is  only  one  Annual  of  this  genus, 
which  is  the  Common  Anile. 

The  The  ftalk  is  upright,  though  weak,  round, 

plant  ftriated,  hollow,  jointed,  branching,  and  about 
-defenbed .  a  foot  ancj  a  high.  The  radical  leaves  are 
divided  into  three  principal  parts,  which  are 
deeply  cut  or  flafhed  on  the  edges-,  thofe  on 
the  ftalks  are  {lender,  and  cut  into  three  or  four 
narrow  fegments.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe  umbels  ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowilh-white  colour  they 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  thofe  well- 
known  feeds,  called  Anife-feeds,  which  ripen 
fometimes  in  the  autumn. 

Properties  The  feeds  are  an  excellent  carminative,  and 
of  the  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  four  greater  hot 

feeds.  feeds-,  they  have  a  pleafant  aromatick  tafte  and 

fmell  and,  befide  their  many  ufes  in  medicine, 
are  in  great  efteem  with  paftry-cooks,  to  give  a 
fine  flavour  to  cakes  and  various  compofitions  in 
their  way.  They  afford  an  eflential  oil,  and  a 
compound  water  j  and  are  of  fuch  general  ufe, 


that  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  amazing  quan¬ 
tities,  for  fale,  in  Malta,  and  feveral  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  we  an¬ 
nually  receive  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  too  tender  to  be  cultivated  to  jvjet]10£j 
national  advantage  in  England,  but  may  be  ofpropa- 
raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  the  beginning  of  gation. 
April,  in  beds  of  light,  frefti  earth,  warmly 
fituated.  The  plants  will  readily  come  up,  and 
require  no  trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds.  They  will  flower  in  July,  or  early 
in  Auguft ;  but  unlefs  the  feafon  for  the  feeds 
proves  warm  and  dry,  they  rarely  ripen,  which 
difqualifies  us  for  attempting  to  cultivate  this 
plant  for  profit. 

The  title  of  Anife  is,  Pimpinella  foliis  radicals  Titles. 
bus  trifidis  incifiy.  In  the  Hortus  Ctiffort.  it  is  n  . 
termed,  Anifum  foliisradicalibus  fimplicibus.  Clu-HnAujm.  , 
fius  names  it,  Anifum  vulgare ,  and  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine,  Anifum  herbariis  \  alio,  Cuminum  femine  ro~ 
tundiore  et  minore.  It  grows  naturally  in  iEgypr. 
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I  P  E  R,  PEPPER. 


Species, 


2. 


F  this  genus  there  are  two  Annuals, 
called, 

Pellucid  Pepper. 

Verticillated  Pepper. 


Dcferip- 
tion  of 
Pellucid 


and 

VerticiJ- 

lned 

Pepper. 


Culture. 


1.  Pellucid  Pepper.  The  ftalk  is  herbaceous, 
fucculent,  procumbent,  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
long.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  thick,  iuc- 
culent,  and  grow  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks  in  {lender, 
ftraight  fpikes  ;  they  are  very  fmall,  and  fit  dole 
to  the  ftalks ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  berries,  containing  ripe 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Verticillated  Pepper.  The  ftalk  is  thick, 
'jointed,  fucculent,  and  about  a  foot  high.  I  he 
leaves  are  oval,  have  three  confpicuous  nerves, 
and  furround  the  ftalk  in  a  radiated  manner  at 
the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  in  fpikes ;  they  are  very  1  mall, 
and  fit  clofe;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  forts  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
hot-bed,  early  in  the  lpring.  When  they  come 
up,  all  the  care  and  caution  neceffary  for  tender 
feedlings  muft.  accompany  them  until  they  are 
about  three  inches  high  •,  then  each  muft  be  let 
in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light,  rich  earth. 
A  flight  watering  muft  be  afforded  them  •,  then 
they  fhould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  good 
bark-bed,  and  (haded  and  watered  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  that  they  muft  have  more  air, 
efpecially  in  hot  weather  ;  but  all  along  they  muft 
have  little  water,  becaufe  the  leaves  and  ftalks 
being  fucculent,  it  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  With 
thefe  precautions  they  will  flower  about  the  end 


of  July,  or  early  in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  will 
be  ripe  in  the  autumn.  Thefe,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  will  come  up  in  the  pots,  or  any  conti¬ 
guous  pots,  like  hardy  weeds,  in  the  open  ^borders 
of  the  garden;  and  if  thefe  plants  aie  taken  up, 
potted,  "and  plunged  into  the  ftove,  they  may  be 
preferved  all  winter,  and  they  will  then  flower 
early  the  fummer  following. 

1.  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  titled,  Piper  foliis  ccr-  Title># 
datis  petiolatis ,  caule  herbaceo.  In  the  Hortus  p  . 
Clifford  it  is  termed,  Piper  foliis  cordatis ,  caule 
procumbente.  Plunder  calls  it,  Saururus  *  minor 
procumbens  botryitis,  folio  crajj'o  cordato.  It  grows 

naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies.  />  .  j 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Piper  fcliis  verticilla*  WvJPiuU 
tis  ovatis  trinervis.  Brown  calls  it,  Saururus  eretlus  zhfwYrv, 
minor ,  foliis  orbiculatis  verticillatis  tumentibus ,  fpicis 
terminalibus .  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

;  3  J  •  i  Am  •  •  '  -  f  .  -*  ■'*  •'  y.  -  •  -X 

Piper  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diandria  Pri-  Clafs 
gyn:a  ;  and  the  characters  are,  -n  the 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  no  perfect  fpatha.  The  Linnsan 

fpadix  is  filiforme.  Ample,  and  covered  with  the 
flowers.  There  is  no  perianthium.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina.  There  are  no  filaments,  but 
two  roundilh  antherae,  placed  oppoflte  at  the 
bafe  of  the  germen. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  large,  oval  ger¬ 
men,  without  any  ftyle,  but  a  triple,  hifpid 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  berry,  contain¬ 
ing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  and  globular. 
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The  plant 
described. 


BESIDES  the  number  of  varieties  of  the 
Pea  that  are  cultivated  for  the  table,  there 
is  a  diftind  and  feparate  fpecies,  which  is  fome- 
times  raifed  as  an  Annual  in  the  flower-garden. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Italian  Winged  Pea. 

The  ftalks  are  angular,  and  will  grow  to  near 
a  yard  long.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  two 
oblomr  lobes,  and  are  placed  on  membranaceous 
or  winded  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale- 
yellow^colour,  fmall,  and  grow  fingly  on  foot¬ 
ftalks  ;  they  arc  of  the  Pea  kind,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundifh,  comprefled  Peas,  which  are 
eaten  in  iome  parts. 
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CCLXIII. 


The  PEA 


This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  Cultuie, 
in  the  fpring,  in  rows  a  yard  afunder ;  and  as 
they  advance  in  height,  craw  the  earth  up  to 
the  ftems,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  they 
will  then,  like  our  garden  t  eas,  flower  and  bring 
their  fruit  to  perfection  by  the  end  of  inmmer. 

Th  is  fpecies  is  titled,  Pifum  peticlis  decurrenti-  Tides* 
bus  membranaceis  diphyllis,  peduncidis  unif.oris.  Caf- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Ochrus  folio  integro  caprcolas 
emitlente  ;  and  Dodonaeus,  Ervilia  jylvejlris.  It 
grows  naturally  among  com  in  Italy  and  Crete. 
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P  L  A  At  T  A  G  0,.  PLANTAIN. 


HTHE  Annuals  of  this  genus  ar£j 
Species.  *  i.  Virginian  Plantain. 

2.  Flea-wort. 

3.  ^Egyptian  Plantain. 


Virginian 

Plantain, 


i.  Virginian  Plantain.  The  root  is  thick,  ten¬ 
der,  turbinated,  and  hung  with  feveral  whitifh 
fibres.  The  leaves  are  lpear-fhaped,  oval,  downy, 
and  fiightly  indented  on  the  edges.  The  {talks 
are  angular,  upright,  hoary,  and  fix  or  eight 
inches  high.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  in  cylindrical,  downy  lpikes  *, 
their  appearance  is  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
^  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Flea-wort  2.  Flea-wort.  The  root  is  fibrous,  long,  flen- 

defcribed.  anc)  white.  The  {talk  is  herbaceous,  round, 
upright,  hairy,  branching  from  the  bottom  almoft 
to  the  top,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
are  long,  narrow',  indented,  clammy  to  the  touch, 
and  the  lower  ones  grow  oppofite  ;  but  thofe  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  are  three  or  four  at 
a  joint.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  fmall,  naked 
heads,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  on  long,  {lender  footllalks ;  they  are  of  a 
whitifh  or  whitifh-yellow  colour  ;  they  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft  i  and  are  lucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
in  September. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  fmall,  glofly,  and 

th^Teds^  re^em^^c  Peas*  Being  thrown  into  boiling  water, 
e  ee  s‘  they  afford  a  mucilage,  which  is  frequently  made 
ufe  of  in  emollient  glyfters,  and  which  is  fometimes, 
though  with  great  caution  (for  they  are  reckoned 
in  fome  degree  poifonous),  taken  inwardly  in  hot, 
burning  fevers,  in  which  cafes  it  generally  either 
promotes  fweat,  or  proves  cathartic.  It  is  alfo 
good  againft  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  and  hot  inflam¬ 
mations  of  moft  Jorts. 

.  3.  ^Egyptian  Plantain.  The  ftalk  is  herba- 

PUmain* ”  ceous>  hairy,  divides  from  the  bottom  almoft  to 
deicribed.  the  top  into  numerous  branches,  and  grows  to 
about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
entire,  reflexed,  and  the  lo*wer  ones  grow  oppo¬ 
fite,  but  the  upper  ones  are  ufually  three  at  a 


joint.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  branches  on  long  footftalks  ;  they  are  col¬ 
luded  into  fmall  heads,  attended  by  wedge- 
fhaped,  concave,  retufe  bradese  j  they  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  firft  two  forts  are  eafily  raifed  by  fowing  Culture, 
the  feeds  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
in  any  bed  of  common  mould  made  fine,  and 
they  will  readily  come  up  and  flower  early  the 
fummer  following. 

The  third  fort  is  beft  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  may  be  fet  out  in  a  warm  border,  obferving 
to  pre{erve  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  to 
make  choice  of  a  moift  day,  if  poffible,  for  the 
performance.  For  want  of  this  weather,  they 
fliould  be  conftantly  {haded,  and  duly  watered 
until  they  have  taken  root  •,  and  after  that  they 
will  require  no  further  trouble,  except  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

1.  Virginian  Plantain  is  titled,  Plant  ago  foliis  Titles* 
lanceolato-ovatis  pubefeentibus  fubdenticulatis ,  fpicis 
cylindricis  pubefeentibus ,  fcapo  angulato.  Morifon 

calls  it.  Plant  ago  media  incana  Virginiana ,  f err  at  is 
foliis  annua  ;  Plukenet,  Plantago  Virginiana  pilo - 
fella  foliis  angufiis,  radice  turbinata  \  Petiver,  Plan¬ 
tago  Mariana,  fpied  pratenui ;  and  Ray,  Plantago 
myofotis  f  trinervia  hirfuta  Carolina.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Virginia. 

2.  Flea- wort  is,  Plantago  cattle  ramofo  herbaceo ,  , 

foliis  fubdentatis  recurvatis,  capltulis  aphyllis.  Van 

Royen  calls  it,  Plantago  caule  ramofo  •,  Dodonteus, 

Pfyllium ;  and  Caipar  Bauhine,  Pfyllium  majus 
erecium.  It  grows  naturally  among  the  corn  in 
moft  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

3.  ^Egyptian  Plantain  is,  Plantago  caule  ramofo  9nfrLca-, 
herbaceo ,  foliis  integerrimis  rtfexis ,  eapitulis  fcliofis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  iEgypt. 
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O 


A. 


Species. 


THERE  are  two  Annuals  of  this  genus, 
called, 

i.  Annual  Meadow-grafs,  or  SufFolk-grafs. 

2.  Hard  Meadow-grafs. 


Annual 


Defcrip- .  i.  Annual  Meadow-grafs,  or  Suffolk -grafs. 
tion  of  The  root  has  numerous,  (lender,  hair-like  fibres. 

The  radical  leaves  are'  numerous,  fhort,  narrow, 
and  grafly.  The  (talks "are  (lender,  jointed,  ob¬ 
lique,  comprefied,  and  five  or  fix  inches  high. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  (talks 
in  diffufed  panicles.  The  fpiculas,or  little  fpikes, 
are  foft,  broad,  and  obtufe ;  they  are  ufually  of 
a  red  colour,  though  in  fome  varieties  they  are 
white  ;  they  appear  fo  early  as  April,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  fucceflion  until  the  end  of  fummer. 

2.  Hard  Meadow-grafs.  The  fibres  of  the  root 
are  very  (lender,  numerous,  and  of  a  whitifh  co- 
Meadow-  lour.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  narrow,  fh&rp- 


and 

Hard 


grafs 


pointed,  and  feldom  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  long.  The  (talks  are  very  (lender,  round, 
and  upright.  The  general  panicle  is  fpear-lhaped, 
compofed  of  many  fmaller,  arranged  alternately 
along  the  tops  of  the  (talks;  they  are  fmall, 
and  hard  to  the  touch ;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  often  continue  in  fucceflion  until  the 
end  of  fummer. 


The  firft  fort  is  to  be  found  every-where  in 
our  meadows  and  paltures,  but  more  efpecially 
by  road-fides ;  the  other  is  not  fo  common,  and 
inhabits  chiefly  (terile,  Candy  places,  old  walls, 
buildings,  &c.  when  the  fucceflion  is  fponta- 
neoufly  kept  up  from  fcattered  (eeds. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Poa  paniculd  dif-  Titles. 
fuja ,  angulis  Yetlis,  fpiculis  obtufis ,  culmo  obliquo  JfvrwuL. 
compreffo.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gramen  pra- 

tenfe  paniculatum  minus  *,  Ray,  Gramen  pratenfe 
minus  vUlgatiJJimum  ;  Tournefort,  Gramen  pratenfe 
paniculatum  minus  rubrum  \  and  Gerard  and  Par- 
kinfon,  Gramen  pratenfe  minimum  album  et  rubrum. 

It  grows  in  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Poa  paniculd  lanceolatd 
fubramofd ,  fioribus  alternis  fecundis.  Ray  calls  it,  v 
Gramen  exile  duriufculum  in  muris  &  aridis  prove- 
niens  \  Barrelier,  Gramen  arvenfe ,  filicind  duriore 
paniculd ;  Morifon,  Gramen  loliaceum  murorum  du¬ 
riufculum,  fpied  ereEid  rigidd  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine, 

Gramen  paniculd  multiplier  ;  and  Hudfon,  Poa 
paniculd  lanceolatd  fubramofd ,  paniculis  alternis  fe¬ 
cundis.  It  grows  naturally  in  dry  places  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France. 
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CCLXVI. 


POLY  CARP  ON. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Polycarpon. 

,  .  The  (talk  is  (lender,  jointed,  branching,  weak, 
deferibed!  and  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  erett.  The  leaves 
are  fhaped  like  thole  of  Chickweed,  and  four  of 
them  furround  the  (talk  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  panicles  ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  whitilh  colour  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  Cowing  the  feeds, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the  fpring  following, 
in  fome  light,  dry  part  of  the  garden  ;  and  when 
the  plants  corrte  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble, 
except  thinning  them  where  they  are  too  dole, 
and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds.  After  they 
have  flowered,  and  the  feeds  are  fcattered,  the  fuc¬ 
ceflion  will  be  maintained  without  trouble  to  the 

Gardener.  , 

Tklcf#  This  being  the  only  fpecies  belonging  to  the 


genus,  it  is  called.  Amply,  Polycarpon.  In  the  ^  -- 
former  edition  of  the  Species  Plant  arum  it  (lands 
with  the  title,  Mollugo  foliis  quaternis  ebovatis ,  l  J 
paniculd  dichotomy.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  An- 
thyllis  marina  alfinefolia  \  and  Barrelier,  Anthyllis 
aljinefolia  polygonoidcs  major.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  and  the  iouth  of  France. 

Polycarpon  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Priandria  Cjaf-S 
T rigynia  ;  and  the(  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  formed  of  five  oval,  in  the 
concave,  carinated,  mucronated,  permanent  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  extremely  fhort,  oblong,  ^he  cka. 

emarginated,  permanent  petals.  rafters. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  filiforme  filaments  half 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  having  roundifh  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum- confiits  of  an  oval  gerrnen,  and 
three  very  fhort  ftyles,  with  obtufe  (ligmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval  capfule,  formed  of 
three  valves,  and  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  oval. 
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CCLXVIL 


POLYCNEMUM. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Polycnemum. 

The  plant  The  ftalks  are  weak,  jointed,  divide  into  nu- 
ddcribed.  merous  branches,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  awl  -  fhaped,  narrow,  pointed,  and 
grow  at  the  joints,  fitting  clofe,  without  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greeniib  colour ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft:,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds, 
in  beds  of  light,  frefh  earth,  in  the  beginning 
of  April.  After  the  plants  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  the  genus,  it 
Rands  with  the  name,  fimply,  Polycnemum.  Guet- 
tard  calls  it,  Chenopodium  foliis  fubulatis  prifma- 
ticis ,  floribus  folitariis  fejfilibus  axillaribus  ;  Tour- 


Culture. 


Titles* 


nefort,  Chenopodium  annuum  humifufum ,  folio 
breviore  &  capillaceo  ;  Haller,  Camphor ata  va~ 
ginis  fpinofis  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Camphor  at  a  con¬ 
gener  ;  and  Magnol,  Herniaria  foliis  longis  an- 
guffis  acuminatis  &  glabris.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  corn-fields  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

Polycnemum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Triandria  Clafs  and 

Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  th^Liu 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five  *  Jan  m‘ 
fpear-fhaped,  ere£t,  acute,  permanent  leaves.  syftem. 

2.,  Corolla.  There  is  none.  The  chd- 

3.  Stamina  are  three  capillary  filaments,  fhorter  ra&crs* 
than  the  calyx,  having  obtufe  antherte. 

4.  Pistjllum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
and  a  bifid  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  with 
obtufe  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  very  thin  membrane. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle. 


CHAP. 
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POLYGALA 


M  I  L  K  -  W  O  R  T. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 


TH  E  fhort-lived  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Carnation  Milkwort. 

2.  Montpelier  Milkwort. 

3.  Yellow  Milkwort. 

4.  Green-and-White  Milk-wort. 

5.  Bloody  Milkwort. 

6.  Verticillate  Milkwort. 

1.  Carnation  Milkwort.  The  ftalk  is  herba- 
n  ot  ceous,  upright,  flender,  angular,  branching. 
Carnation  and  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
awl-fhaped,  acute,  and  grow  alternately  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  being  very  fparingly 
beftowed  on  the  plant.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  tops  of  the  branches  in  oblong,  fhort 
fpikes  or  bunches;  they  are  large,  of  a  lively 
flefh-colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September. 

2.  Montpelier  Milkwort.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  flender,  and  about  fix  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  acute- pointed, 
and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
kind^of  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour ;  they 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au- 

tumn.  ‘  .  _  , 

3.  Yellow  Milkwort.  The  ftalk  is  erect,  her¬ 
baceous,  undivided,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  acuter-po.nted.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in 
oblong  heads,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 


Mont¬ 

pelier, 


Yellovr, 


4.  Green-and-White  Milkwort.  The  ftalk  is 
herbaceous,  ere£t,  fimple,  angular,  and  ten  or  and_ 
twelve  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  white, 
obtufe-pointed,  and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  roundifh 
bunches,  and  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  with 
fome  white  and  a  mixture  of  dull  -  red  in  the 
wings ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

5.  Bloody  Milkwort.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  , , 
firm,  angular,  about  a  foot  high,  and  fends 
forth  feveral  ere£t  branches,  which  advance  above 

the  main-ftalk  in  height.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  narrow,  and  grow  alternately.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  and 
branches  in  loofe,  oval  fpikes  -,  they  are  of  a 
blood-red  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

6.  Verticillate  Milkwort.  The  ftalks  are  and 
flender,  herbaceous,  upright,  branching,  and  Verticil- 
eight  or  ten  inches  high.  Th6  leaves  are  nar-  ,ate 
row,  and  grow  fometimes  alternately,  but  for  Mllk" 
the  moil  part  furround  the  ftalk  in  whorls  at  wort‘ 
the  joints.,  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from 
the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches,  are  fmall, 
of  a  whitifh  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  Cujtutt< 
feeds,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe.  They  love  a  light, 
loamy  earth  5  and,  jf  fown  in  the  autumn,  they 

ftiould 
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Ihould  have  a  well-Iheltered  fituation,  to  prelerve 
fuch  plants  as  may  appear  loon  enough  tnrough 
the  winter.  They  mult  be  thinned  to  proper 
diltances  •,  but  this  fhould  not  be  performed  be¬ 
fore  the  ipring,  for  prpbably  the  winter  will  fave 
you  that  trouble.  Their  alter-care  will  only  be 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  watering 
them  in  dry  weather  *,  and  having  once  flowered 
and  Ihed  their  feeds,  they  will  frequently  produce 
plants  enough  for  a  lucceflion  without  further 
>  trouble. 

The  feeds  may  alfo  be  fown  in  the  fprrng; 
but  then  the  plants  will  flower  later  in  the  fea- 
fon,  and  the  feeds  will  not  grow  fo  readily,  as  if 
fown  in  the  autumn  loon  after  they  are  ripe. 

Titles.  i.  Carnation  Milkwort  is  titled,  Polygala  flo~ 

JruMvtUL'k  rlhus  criSlatis  fpicatis ,  caule  herbaceo  ramofo  eretlo, 

‘ foliis  alternis  fubulatd .  Ray  calls  it,  polygala 
Mar  Handle  a,  foliis  tenuiffimd ,  fpied  parvd  com- 
patld  in  fummo  caule  flofeulis  camels.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Virginia  and  Canada. 

2.  Montpelier  Milkwort  is,  Poly  gala  floribus 
crifiatis  racemofis ,  caule  eretlo,  foliis  lanceolato- 
linearibus  acutis.  Magnol  calls  it.  Polygala  an¬ 
nua  eretla  angutlif olia ,  floribus  colons  objoleti  ear¬ 
ned  lined  virgatis  -,  Calpar  Bauhine,  Polygala  acu 
tioribus  foliis  Monfpeliaca  •,  and  John  Bauhine, 
Polygala  vulgaris  colons  obfoleti ,  foliis  angufliffimis . 
It  grows  naturally  in  fterile  places  near  Mont¬ 
pelier. 

o/iUa..  3-  Yellow  Milkwort  is,  Polygala  floribus  im- 
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berbibus  oblongo- capitalist  caule  eretlo herbaceo  fwu 
vliciffimo,  foliis  lanceolatd  acutis.  Plukenet  calls 
ft  Polygala  Floridana  lutea ,  floribus  in  capitulunt 
congefld Ray,  Polygala  f.  flos  Amber vahs  flo¬ 
ribus  luteis  in  capitulum  oblongm  congests  \ ;  and 
Petiver,  Polygala  Virginiana ,  [pica  parva  com - 
Dafld,  It  crows  naturally  in  Virginia.  r /■'('N 

^  '  Green -and -White  Milkwort  is,  Poly  gala  VvimuU-, 

floribus  imberbibus  globofo  -  capitals,  caule  eretlo 
herbaceo  fimpliciffimo ,  folds  lanceolatis  cbtufiufcuhs. 

Gronovius  calls  it.  Polygala  foliis  lanceolatis  al¬ 
ternis ,  caule  fimpliciffimo,  corymbo  terminal^  capi¬ 
tate  ;  and  Plukenet,  Polygala  rubra  Virginia na, 
fpied  parvd  compatld.  It  grows  naturally  in  Vir- 

tsinr1f’ Bloody  Milkwort  is.  Polygala  floribus  im- 
berbibus ,  pedunculis  fquarrofi j,  caule  herbaceo  ra-  =  ^, 
mofo  eretlo .  Plukenet  calls  it,  Polygala  Mariana , 

angutliori  folio,  f lore  purpureo .  It  grows  natu- 

ral6.  VeTticflTate  Milkwort  is,  Polygala  floribus  VvkJtUlL 

imberbibus  fpatio  remotis,  foliis  lineanbus  verticil- 

latis ,  caule  herbaceo  ramofo.  In  the  Am  amt.  Acad. 

it  is  termed,  Polygala  floribus  imberbibus  fpicatis, 

caule  eretlo  herbaceo  filiformi  ramofo,  foliis  dnean- 

bus.  Gronovius  calls  it.  Polygala  cauhbus  fihfor- 

mibus,  foliis  linearibus  alternis ,  pedunculis  fpicatis  ; 

Plukenet,  Polygala  Mariana  quadrifolia  minor, 
fpied  parvd  albicante  and  Ray,  Polygala  quadri¬ 
folia  minima  Marilandica ,  fpied  florum  parvis  al- 
bentibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 
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P  0  L  Y  G  ON  U  M,  KNOT-GRASS. 


Species. 


(\F  this  genus  are, 

y  i.  Common  Knot-Grafs. 


2.  Water  Pepper,  or  Arfmart. 

3.  Dead  or  Spotted  Arfmart. 

4.  Pale  Arfmart. 

5.  Oriental  Arfmart. 

6.  Upright  Polygonum. 

7.  Articulated  Polygonum. 

8.  Tartarian  Helxine. 

0.  Black  Bindweed. 

10.  Climbing  Buckwheat  of  the  Thickets. 

11.  American  Climbing  Buckwheat. 

12.  Common  Buckwheat,  or  Brank. 

1.  Common  Knot-Grafs.  The  root  is  tough, 

flender,  white,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground. 
Grafs  The  {talks  are  weak,  but  very  tough,  knotty, 
deferibed.  branching,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  fmall,  and  ufually  fpear-fhaped  •,  though  in 
lome  varieties  they  are  almoft  round,  and  in 
others  narrow  and  acute.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  having  no 
footftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  pale-reddilh  colour,  are 
extremely  fmall,  and  appear  from  June  to  the 


Common 
Knot- 
Grafs 


end  of  autumn. 

This  fpecies  is  a  weed  in  all  gardens,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  troublefome  in  pavements  and  other 
places  where  the  feeds  have  got  pofteflion. 

,.  .  This  plant  is  deemed  aftringent  i  and  the  juice 
proSes  is  laid  to  be  good  againft  fpitting,  vomiting  or 
of  it.  evacuating  bloody  and  othei  fluxes*  It  is  aLo  laid 
to  be  a  vulnerary,  but  is  now  out  of  ufe  for 
thefe  purpofes. 


2.  Water  Pepper,  or  Arfmart.  The  root  is  Water 
rough,  white,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground.  Pepper 
The  ftalks  are  numerous,  round,  fmooth,  jointed,  deferibed. 
branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 

The  leaves  are  large,  fpear-fhaped  imooth,  grow 
fingly  at  the  joints,  and  are  very  hot  and  biting 
to  the  tafte.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches,  are  of 
a  reddilh  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  This  fpecies 
alio  is  a  weed  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  are  very  powerful  in  cleanfmg  old  Medicinal 
ulcers,  and  confuming  fungous  flefh,  for  which  ufes  of  it. 
purpofes  they  are  much  ufed  by  the  farriers,  &c. 

They  are  alfo  good  againft  fcorbutic  complaints, 
phlegmatic  habits,  and  promoting  the  urinary 
difeharge. 

3.  Dead  or  Spotted  Arfmart.  The  ftalks  are  Defcrip- 
thick,  round,  fmooth,  jointed,  and  two  feet  high,  tion  of 
The  leaves  are  large,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  have  Derai 
a  blackifh  or  purplifh  mark  almoft  in  fhape  of  Anm3r  * 
a  half-moon,  and  are  difpoflefled  of  the  biting 
quality  of  the  former  fpecies.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  fhort,  clofe 
fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  continue  in  lucceflion  un¬ 
til  the  winter. 

This  plant  grows  common  in  moft  places,  and  Medicinal 
is  a  weed  in  gardens.  It  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  virtues  of 
vulnerary  and  antifeptic  •,  and  a  decotftion  of  it  in 
wine  is  faid  to  have  great  force  in  flopping  gan¬ 
grenes, and  curing  inflammations  and  hot  fvvellings. 

4.  Pale 
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4.  Pale  Arfmart.  The  ftalks  are  thick,  an¬ 
gular,  jointed,  branching,  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  fpear-fhaped, 
pointed,  very  pale,  and  grow  fingly  at  the  joints. 
The  flowers  come  oyt  in  loole  1  pikes  from  the 
ends  and  fldes  of  the  branches,  having  rough, 
glutinous  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

This  fpecies  alfo  is  a  native  of  England,  but 
not  lb  common  as  the  other  forts. 

5.  Oriental  Arfmart.  The  ftalk  is  thick,  ro- 
buft,  upright,  firm,  jointed  in  the  manner  of 
Cane,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  very  large,  and  the  lower  ones  are  oval ; 
but  the  upper  ones  are  narrow,  and  pointed  : 
They  are  hairy  on  both  Tides,  fnarp  and  acrid 
to  the  tafte ,  the  lower  ones  having  broad,  ftrong 
footftalks,  which  half  furround  the  ftalk  with 
their  bafe,  and  grow  alternately  at  the  joints. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  purple  colour, 
fometimes  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and, 
hanging  with  their  points  downward,  have  a 
beautiful  appearance  •,  they  come  out  in  the  end 
of  July  or  early  in  Auguft,  and  continue  beau¬ 
tiful  until  they  are  killed  by  the  frofts,  before 
which  time  ripe  feeds  from  the  firft-biown  flowers 
may  be  collected. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  a  longer 
and  more  hairy  leaf,  called  Indian  Arfmart. 

They  are  both  very  beautiful  garden-plants, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  collection 
of  flowers,  as  well  as  for  their  extraordinary 
virtues,  which  are  faid  to  be  equal  and  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  the  Common  Arfmart. 

6.  Upright  Polygonum.  The  ftalks  are  up¬ 
right,  herbaceous,  and  about  two  feet  high.  The 
lower  leaves  are  of  an  oval .  figure,  but  the  upper 
ones  are  narrow,  and  pointed  *,  their  upper  fide 
is  a  light-green  colour,  but  they  are  paler  un¬ 
derneath,  and  have  many  veins  diverging  from 
the  midrib  to  the  borders.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  fmall  clufters  or  fpikes  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  are  of  a  whitifh-red  colour,  appear 
in  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

7.  Articulated  Polygonum.  The  root  is  fmall, 
and  fibrous.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  jointed,  fends 
forth  branches  alternately  near  the  top,  and 
grows  to  about  a  foot  high.  I  he  leaves  are 
narrow,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright-green  colour 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler  underneath.  The 
flowers  form  large  panicles,  and  are  collected 
in  articulated  fpikes  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of 
the  branches  j  they  are  of  a  pale  flefti-  colour, 
appear  in  Auguft,  and  continue  in  fuccefllon  un¬ 
til  the  froft  flops  them. 

8.  Tartarian  Helxine.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
fmooth,  jointed,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  fagittated,  but  inclined 
neverthelels  to  be  heart  -Ihaped  ;  tfiey  are  mode¬ 
rately  large,  of  a  good  green  colour  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  paler  underneath,  and  grow  on 
ftrong  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes 
from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  ftalks,  and  are 
of  a  white  colour,  having  often  a  tinge  of  red 
or  purple ;  they  appear  in  Auguft,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  indented  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

9.  Black  Bindweed.  The  rdot  confifts  of  fe- 
veral  long,  narrow,  tough  fibres.  The  ftalks 
are  {lender,  trailing,  branching,  and  about  a 
yard  long.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  of  a 
blackifh-green  colour,  grow  fingly  at  the  joints 
on  footftalks,  and  are  very  difagreeably  feented. 
The  flowers  are  formed  into  panicles  at  the  top 
of  the  plant,  are  fmall,  and  greenifli  ;  they  ap- 
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pear  in  June,  and  continue  in  fuccefllon  until 
winter.  The  feeds  are  three  -  fided,  and  of  a 
black  colour.  , 

10.  Climbing  Buckwheat  of  the  Thickets.  Defcrip- 
The  ftalk  is  {lender,  fmooth,  jointed,  branching,  £°n  °* 
and  winds  about  trees,  bullies,  or  whatever  is  ^ 
near  it,  to  a  great  height.  The  leaves  are*heart- 
{haped,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  and  grow  on  foot¬ 
ftalks  fingly  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  leafy  fpikes  from  the  ends  and  fides  of 
the  branches,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  whitifh-green 
colour,  having  often  a  tinge  of  red  j  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  continue  to  {hew 
themfelves  until  the  frofts  kill  them. 

11.  American  Climbing  Buckwheat.  This  American 
hath  a  (lender  winding  ftalk,  which  is  ufually  of  Climbing, 
a  reddifli  colour,  twifts  about  every  thing  that  is 

near  it,  and,  if  fupported,  rifes  to  a  great  height. 

The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  and  grow  on  foot¬ 
ftalks,  which  have  a  pore  or  fmall  hole  at  the 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  greenilh,  ap¬ 
pear  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  early  ones  are  fucceeded  by  black 
feeds,  which  ripen  very  well  for  a  fuccefllon,  and 

12.  Common  Buckwheat,  or  Brank.  The  g°^moa 
ftalk  is  herbaceous,  round,  fmooth,  upright,  wheat. 
jointed,  branching,  and  from  a  foot  to  a  yard 

high,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  which 
it  grows.  The  leaves  are  fagittated,  heart-fhaped, 
pointed,  fmooth,  loft,  and  fome  of  them  refemble 
thofe  of  Ivy  ;  the  lower  ones  grow  on  longifh 
footftalks,  but  the  upper  ones  fit  clofe  to  the 
ftalks  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
clufters  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches, 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  whitifh  colour,  having  for 
the  moft  part  a  mixture  of  red  or  purple  ;  they 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripeTi 
in  September. 

The  leaves  and  young  ftalks  are  admirable  ufes 
food  for  cattle,  when  cut  green,  and  afford  thereof, 
abundance  of  milk  to  milch -cows.  The  feeds 
are  excellent  for  feeding  of  pigeons,  poultry, 
rabbits,  hogs,  cattle,  & c.  They  alfo  afford  a 

flour,  of  which  fome  cakes  and  a  coarfe  bread 
are  made  by  the  poor,  and  which  is  fometimes 
improved  to  a  good  fort  of  houiehold  bread  by 
a  fmall  mixture  of  flour  of  wheat. 

The  firftfour  forts  are  weeds  in  gardens,  riling  Culture  of 
fpontaneoufly  from  flattered  feeds,  and  are  al-  tae 
ways  feduloufly  eradicated  by  the  elegant  and  r’gh-c 
induftrious  Gardener.  The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  pecies* 
and  eighth  fpecies,  though  natives  of  other 
countries,  are  propagated,  or  rather  propagate 
themlelves,  as  freely  in  our  gardens ;  for  if  the 
feeds  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  they  will  flower 
and  perfed  their  feeds  the  fummer  after,  which, 
cafually  falling  to  the  ground,  will  often  produce 
ftronger  and  better  plants  than  fuch  as  have 
been  raifed  from  feeds  regularly  fown  in  beds. 

After  they  come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble, 
except  thinning  them  to  proper  diftances,  which 
mull  be  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  ninth  fpecies  is  a  climbing  plant,  and  Culture  of 
grows  common  among  corn  in  many  parts  of  the  nintb» 
England.  It  will  propagate  itfelf,  like  the  other 
fpecies  •,  but  when  the  plants  are  about  three 
inches  high,  they  fhould  have  flicks  thruft  by 
their  fides,  to  enable  them  to  rife,  otherwife  they 
will  trail  on  the  ground. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  fpecies  are  taller  tenth, 
climbers,  and  are  to  be  raifed  like  the  others  ;  a"d 
but  their  fituation  fhould  be  by  the  fides  of 
pales,  or  in  the  wildernefs-quarters  among  the 
flhrubs,  having  firft  made  the  mould  very  fine 
for  the  reception  of  the  feeds.  Here  they  will 
run  over  the  pales,  or  climb  up  the  ihrubs 
or  trees,  lhewing  themlelves  to  a  confiderable 
T  t  t  diftance  ; 
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diftance;  and  they  may  be  then  made  to  form  , 
a  variety  with  other  climbing  plants  oi  a  more 
durable  nature. 

Propaga-  The  twelfth  fpecies  is  the  Buckwheat,  or 
tion  of  the  Brank  •,  an  Annual  that  grows  naturally  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  fome  places  is  railed  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  the  before-mentioned  purpofes  of  huf- 
bandry.  It  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation, 
but  thrives  bell  in  a  light,  dry,  rich  earth,  that 
has  been  well  ploughed,  and  made  fine  by  good 
harrowing.  ”1  he  leeds  will  ripen  in  lefs  than 
four  months  after  fowing  ;  fo  that  you  need  not  be 
anxious  about  getting  your  feeds  into  the  ground 
early  in  the  fpring.  April  or  May  are  good 
months  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  if  they  are  fown 
in  order  to  raife  grain,  they  fhould  be  fown 
but  thinly,  one  bufhel  being  fumcient  to  low 
an  acre.  But  if  they  are  fown  with  a  de- 
fign  to  raife  a  crop  to  be  cut  green,  you  can¬ 
not  low  them  too  thick  •,  and  three  or  four 
bulhels  will  not  be  too  much  for  an  acre.  As 
they  will  then  come  up  very  clofe,  the  ftalks 
will  be  finer  and  more  delicate,  and  they  fhould 
be  cut  juft  before  they  come  into  flower.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  admirable  for  milch  -  cows  and  other 
cattle  •,  and  in  dry  feafons,  when  the  paftures 
are  parched  and  burnt  up,  this  plant  flourifhes •, 
and  its  value  is  much  inhanced  at  fuch  times, 
when  luftenance  for  the  flocks  and  herds  is 
fcarcely  to  be  found. 

Buckwheat  is  fometimes  ploughed  -  in  like 
vetches,  without  mowing,  in  order  to  enrich 
the  land,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  laid  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent. 

When  Buckwheat  is  raifed  for  the  fake  of  the 
grain,  as  loon  as  that  is  ripe  it  fhould  be  cut, 
and  lie  in  the  field  until  it  is  well  dried ;  when 
it  fhould  be  flacked  up  like  other  grain,  and 
afterwards  threfhed  out  for  ufe. 

1Illw.  i.  Common  Knot -Grafs  is  titled,  'Polygonum 
flor^us  oBandris  trigynis  axillaribus ,  foliis  lanceo- 
j?  \  latis,  caule  procumbente  herbaceo.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Polygonum  latifolium  ;  alfo,  Polygonum 
brevi  anguftoque  folio  ;  alfo,  Polygonum  oblongo  an- 
gujlo  folio  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Polygonum  feu 
centinodia .  Dillenius  names  it.  Polygonum  an- 

guftis  foliis ,  calycibus  purpurafcentibus ;  alfo,  Po¬ 
lygonum  ereBum  humile ,  foliis  orbum.  Petiver  fliles 
it,  Polygonum  folio  rotundo  ;  and  Gerard,  Polygo¬ 
num  mas  vulgare.  It  grows  in  England  and  molt 
parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Water  Pepper,  or  Arfmart,  is,  Polygonum 
hbJcivc  floribus  hexandris  femidigynis ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  fli- 
v(l  pulis  fubmuticis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  or t.  it  is 
termed,  Perfcaria  forum  fiaminibus  fenis ,  fiylo 
bifdo  *,  in  the  Flora  Suecia ,  Perfcaria  floribus 
hex  an  dr  is  femidigynis ;  in  the  Mat.  Med.  Polygo¬ 
num  foliis  lanceolatis ,  floribus  hexandris  femidigynis. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Perfcaria  urens ,  f  hy- 
dropiper  •,  John  Bauhine,  Perfcaria  vulgaris  acris , 
/.  hydropiper ;  Gerard,  Hydropiper ;  and  Parkin- 
fon,  Perfcaria  vulgaris  acris  feu  minor.  It  grows 
naturally  by  waters  in  moifl  places  in  England 
and  moil  parts  of  Europe. 

,  3.  Dead  or  Spotted  Arfmart  is,  Polygonum 

^  floribus  hexandris  digynis ,  fpicis  ovato-oblongis ,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis ,  Jlipulis  ciliatis.  In  the  Flora  Suecia 
it  is  termed,  Perfcaria  floribus  hexandris  digynis  \ 
in  the  Hortus  Cliff ort.  Perfcaria  florum  ftamini - 
bus  fenisy  ftylo  duplici.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 
Perfcaria  mitis  maculofa  IF  non  maculofa  j  alfo, 
Perfcaria  anguftifolia  ;  John  Bauhine,  Perfcaria 
mitis  *,  Haller,  Perfcaria  foliis  anguftiffmis  pent 
glabris ,  fpinis  interrupts  rariffimiSy  vaginis  ci/ia- 
ribus  \  alfo,  Perfcaria  foliis  fubtiis  tomentofs ; 
Tournefort,  Perfcaria  folio  fubtiis  incano  \  and 
Ray,  Perfcaria  latifolia  genicidatay  caulibus  ma- 
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culatis  ;  alfo,  Perfcaria  maculofa  procumbent*  fo¬ 
liis  fubtiis  incanis.  It  grows  common  in  England 

and  mod  parts  of  Europe.  . 

4.  Pale  Arfmart  is,  Polygonum  oBandris  digynis , 

pedunculis  hifpidis ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  Jlipulis  mu - 
tkis.  Ray  calls  it,  Perfcaria  mitis  majors  foliis 
pallidioribuSi  It  grows  naturally  in  England  and 

Penlylvania*  . 

5.  Oriental  Arfmart  is,  Polygonum  floribus  hep- 
tandris  digynis ,  foliis  ovatiSy  cattle  ereBOy  ft  pulis 
hirtis  hyp  0  crater  if  or  mi  bus .  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  ort. 
it  is  termed,  Perfcaria  florum  Baminibus  fex  plu- 
ribufqitty  fiylo  duplici ;  in  Miller’s  Diet.  Perfcaria 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutiSy  floribus  pentand /  is9 
caule  ereBo.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Perfcaria  Oricn- 
taliSy  nicotian re  folioy  calyce  florum  pur  pur  eo .  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft. 

6.  Upright  Polygonum  is.  Polygonum  floribus 
oBandris  trigynis  axillaribuSy  foliis  ovalibuSy  caule 
ereBo  herbaceo .  It  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia. 

7.  Articulated  Polygonum  is.  Polygonum  floribus 
oBandris  trigynis ,  fpicis  articulatis  pamculatis , 
Bipulis  vaginantibus  truncatis.  It  is  a  native  of 
Canada. 

8.  Tartarian  Helxine  is,  Polygonum  foliis  cor - 
dato-fagittatisy  caule  inermi  ereBo.  feminibus  fub- 
dentatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  ort.  it  is  termed, 
Helxine  caule  ereBo  inermiy  foliis  cordato-fagittatiSy 
feminum  angulis  dentatis  •,  in  the  Hortus  Upfal, 
Helxine  caule  ereBiufculo  inermiy  foliis  cordato- 
fagittatisy  feminibus  fub dentatis.  It  is  a  native  of 
Tartary. 

9.  Black  Bindweed  is.  Polygonum  foliis  cordatis , 
caule  volubiliy  floribus  planiufculis .  In  the  Flora 
Lapp,  it  is  termed,  Helxine  caule  volubili.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Convolvulus  minor ,  femine  trian- 
gulo  *,  John  Bauhine,  Helxine  femine  triangulo , 
Dodonaeus,  Convolvulum  nigrum  \  Ray,  Fagcpy - 
rum  fcandens  fylvejlre  •,  Gerard,  Volubilis  nigra ; 
and  Parkinfon,  Convolvulus  minor ,  atriplicis  folio. 
It  grows  in  cultivated  places  in  England  and 
moft  parts  of  Europe. 

10.  Climbing  Buckwheat  of  the  Thickets  is. 
Polygonum  foliis  cordatisy  caule  volubili  laviy  flo¬ 
ribus  carinato-alatis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Fagopy- 
rum  pralongum  Dumetorum ,  feminibus  alatis  du¬ 
plici  more  difpoftis  ;  Haller,  Fagopyrum  fcandens 
altffmum  Dumetorumy  feminibus  tribusy  alls  pellu- 
cidis'y  and  Vaillant,  Fagopyrum  majus  fcandens. 
It  inhabits  fhady  woods  in  mod  of  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Europe. 

11.  American  Climbing  Buckwheat  is,  Po¬ 
lygonum  foliis  cordatisy  caule  ereBo  fcandentCy  pe- 
tiolis  bafi  fubtiis  poro  pertufs.  In  the  Syftema 
Nature  it  is  termed,  Polygonum  foliis  cordatis , 
caule  volubiliy  floribus  carinatis.  Tournefort  calls 
it,  Fagopyrum  fcandens  Americanum  maximum  \ 
Gronovius,  Fagopyrum  fcandenSy  caule  rubentey 
femine  nigro ;  Plukenet,  Fagotriticum  volubile 
majus  Virginianum  •,  and  Sloane,  Fagopyrum  fcan- 
densy  f  volubilis  nigra  majory  flore  &  fruBu  mem- 
branaceis  compreffis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

12.  Common  Buckwheat  is.  Polygonum  foliis 
cordato-fagittatiSy  caule  ereBiufculo  inermiy  femi¬ 
num  angulis  aqualibus.  In  the  Hortus  C  iff  ort.  it 
is  termed,  Helxine  caule  ereBiufculo  inermiy  foliis 
cordato-fagittatis  •,  in  the  Hortus  Upfal.  Helxine 
caule  ereBiufculo  inermiy  foliis  cordato-fagittatisy 
feminibus  integer rimis  \  in  the  Mat.  Med.  Polygo¬ 
num  caule  ereBiufculo  inermi  ramofo ,  foliis  cordato - 
fagittatUy  feminibus  integerrimis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Eryflmum  cere  ale ,  folio  hederaceo  *  Ta- 
berntemontanus,  Ocymum  cereale  ;  Gerard,  See. 
Fagopyrum.  It  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  our 
corn-fields,  and  in  many  parts  of  Alia. 
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POLYP  RE  MUM,  CAROLINA  FLAX. 


THERE  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called 
Carolina  Flax. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  round,  ftriated,  branching,  but 
dei'cribed.  weafc}  and  requires  fupport.  The  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  and  hoary  underneath.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  Oftober. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds, 
in  beds  of  common  mould  made  fine,  either  in 
the  autumn  or  fpring  j  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except  thin¬ 
ning  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

Tides.  There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to 
a  _  this  genus,  it  is  termed,  Amply,  Polypremum. 
'  *  Petiver  calls  it,  Limim  Carolinianum.  It  rows 

naturally  in  Carolina  and  Virginia. 


Polypremum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Tetrandrta  Clafs 
Monogyma  \  and  the  characters  are,  ;n  the 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium  com-  Linnsan 

pofed  of  four  fpear  -  fhaped,  carinated  leaves,  Syftem. 
which  are  coloured  on  their  infide.  T^5  cha’ 

2.  Corolla  is  one  rotated  petal,  having  a  rac  ers’ 
limb  divided  into  four  oboval  fegments,  which 

are  the  fame  length  as  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  very  fhort  filaments  in 
the  mouth  of  the  flower,  having  roundifh  an¬ 
thers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifls  of  an  obcordated  ger- 
men,  a  fhort  permanent  ftyle,  and  a  truncated 
ftigma 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  comprefled,  emar- 
ginated  capfule,  formed  of  two  valves,  and  con¬ 
taining  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous. 
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E  S  I D  E  S  the  Purflane  of  our  kitchen- 
^  gardens,  there  are  two  other  Annuals  of 
dul  genus,  which  fometimes  gain  admittance  in¬ 
to  the  flower-garden.  Thefe  are  called, 

if  fiairy -jointed  Purflane. 

2.  Small  Jamaica  Purflane. 

1.  Hairy-jointed  Purflane.  The  ftalk  of  this 
fpecies  is  fucculent,  branching,  and  of  a  purple 
colour :  The  lower  brdnehes  are  procumbent, 
but  the  upper  are  more  eredt.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  awl-fliaped,  of  a  fhining-green  colour, 
and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  At 
the  joints  of  the  ftalks  the  tufts  of  hairs  are 
produced,  which  are  white-,  and  between  thefe, 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  grow  the  flowers, 
which  have  no  fooftalks,  are  of  a  pink  or  deli¬ 
cate  red  colour,  and  of  fhort  duration,  but  will 
continue  in  fuccefiion  from  June  to  September 
or  Odtober.  The  capfules  that  fucceed  them 
are  fhort,  roundifh,  and  the  feeds  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  black  colour. 

2.  Small  Jamaica  Purflane  The  ftalk  iseredt, 
and  fends  forth  numbers  of  branches  near  the  top. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  fucculent,  and  downy. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
in  roundifh  heads,  have  two-leaved  cups,  and 
fit  clofe,  without  any  footftalks ;  they  will  be  in 
blow  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cap¬ 
fules  containing  the  feeds,  which  are  very  fmall. 

Thele  fpecies  are  eafily  raifed  by  flowing  the 
feeds  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  March.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  you  mult  give  them  a 


gentle  fprinkling  of  water,  and  muft  afford  them 
as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit  for 
without  this  they  will  foon  turn  yellow,  draw 
up  weak,  and  are  fcarcely  ever  to  be  recovered. 
When  they  get  older,  harden  them  more  and 
more  to  the  open  air,  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  water  them  as  often  as  you  find  it  necef- 
fary,  and  about  the  end  of  May,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  plant  them  out  in  fome  warm 
border,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots.  In 
a  month  or  fix  weeks  after  they  will  flower, 
and  in  favourable  feafons  will  perfect  their 
feeds. 

1.  The  Hairy-jointed  Purflane  is  titled,  Por- 
tulaca  foliis  fubulatis  atyternis^  axillis  pilofis ,  fio- 
ribus  fejfilibus  terminalibus.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 
Portulaca  foliis  linearibus  acutis ,  caule  procumbente 
pilofo  ;  Commeline,  Portulaca  Curajfavica ,  an- 
guho  longo  lucidoque  folio ,  procumbens  \  Herman, 
Portulaca  Curajfavica  lanuginofa  procumbens  \  Pluke- 
net,  Portulaca  lanuginofa  procumbens ,  vermiculat# 
foliis ,  Americana.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

2.  Small  Jamaica  Purflane  is,  Portulaca  foliis 
oblongis  carnofis ,  caule  corymbofo ,  floribus  fejfilibus . 
Sloane  calls  it,  Portulaca  eretta ,  fedi  minoris  facie ^ 
capitulo  tomentofo  \  Brown,  Halimus  minimus ,  fo¬ 
liis  oblongis  fucculentis  tumentibus ,  fummis  ramulis 
denfijfime  Jitis .  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Portulaca  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Dodecandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  chara&ers  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  bifid,  permanent  perian¬ 
thium, 
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thium,  comprefled  at  the  top,  and  fituated  upon 
the  germen. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  plane,  eredt,  obtufe 
petals,  that  are  larger  than  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  very  many  capillary 
filaments,  about  half  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
with  fimple  antherse. 


4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  fhort,  fimple  ftyle,  and  five  oblong  ftigmas 
the  length  of  the  ftyle. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  covered  capfule 
of  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  fmall. 
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CHAP.  fcCLXXII. 
POTENTILLA,  CIN  Q^U  E  F  O  I  L. 


THE  fhort-lived  fpecies  of  Potentilla  are, 
1.  Montpelier  Cinquefoil. 

2.  Norway  Cinquefoil. 

3.  Grand-flowered  Cinquefoil. 

4.  Supine  Cinquefoil. 

1.  Montpelier  Cinquefoil.  This  fpecies  is  of¬ 
ten  called  Stalky  Alpine  Barren  Strawberry.  The 
ftalks  are  upright,  jointed,  very  hairy,  branching, 
and  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
oblong,  and  ferrated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
come  out  on  footftalks,  which  arife  above  the 
joints  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Strawberry  plant,  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

2.  Norway  Cinquefoil.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
dichotomous,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
are  trifoliate  j  and  the  folioles  are  fpear-fhaped, 
hairy,  and  cut  and  indented  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  roundifh  bunches  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

3.  Grand-flowered  Cinquefoil.  The  ftalks  are 
partly  procumbent,  of  a  brownifh  colour,  and 
about  a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
hairy  on  both  fides,  and  indented  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  are  very  large,  of  a  fine-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Supine  Cinquefoil.  The  ftalk  is  hairy, 
divides  by  pairs,  is  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
lies  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  pinnated  ; 
the  folioles  are  about  four  pair  terminated  by  an 
odd  one,  and  are  hairy  and  whitifh  underneath. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks  on  (lender  footftalks,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 


The  feeds  of  all  thefe  fpecies  fhould  be  fown  Culture? 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  the  fpring  following. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no 
trouble,  except  thinning  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds; 
and  after  they  have  once  flowered  and  fcattered 
their  feeds,  plants  for  a  fucceflion  will  fponta- 
neoufly  arife. 

1.  Montpelier  Cinquefoil  is  titled,  Potentilla  Titles. 
foliis  ternatis ,  caule  ramofo  ereSio,  pedunculis  fupra 
genicula  enatis.  Morifon  calls  it,  Pentaphylloides^ 
majus  ere  Slum,  fiore  luteo  ;  Magnol,  Pentaphyl- 
loides  fragaria  folio  ;  and  Boerhaave,  Fragaria 
Jlerilis  Alpina  caulefcens.  It  grows  naturally  near 
Montpelier. 

2.  Norway  Cinquefoil  is,  Potentilla  foliis  ter - 

natis ,  caule  dichotomo ,  pedunculis  axillaribus .  In 

the  Flora  Suecia  it  is  termed,  Potentilla  foliis  ter-  * 
natis ,  caule  corymbofo  ereSlo  ;  in  the  Flora  Lappon. 

Potentilla  foliis  ternatis  incifis ,  caule  dijfufo.  Loe- 

fel  calls  it,  Quinquefolium  hirfutum  luteum  paucio - 
ribus  laciniis.  '  It  grows  naturally  in  Norway, 

Sweden,  Germany,  and  in  Canada.  . 

3.  Grand-flowered  Cinquefoil  is,  Potentilla  fo- 

l-iis  ternatis  dentatis  utrinque  fubpilofis ,  caule  de -  , 

cumbente  folds  longiore.  Halier  calls  it,  Poten-  ® 
tilla  foliis  ternatis ,  petalis  cordatis  luteis  ;  and 
Vaillant,  Fragaria  Jlerilis ,  amplijfimo  folio  G?  fiore , 
petalis  cordatis .  It  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia, 

Siberia,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

4.  Supine  Cinquefoil  is,  Potentilla  foliis  pin - 
natis ,  caule  dichotomo  decumbente.  Plukenet  calls  ^ 
it,  Pentaphyllum  Alpinum  minus  fupinum  •,  Clufius, 
Pentaphyllum  fupinum  quor undam,  potentilla;  facie  ; 
and  Cal'par  Bauhine,  Quinquefolio  fragifero  ajfr* 
nis.  It  grows  naturally  in  SiberU. 
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F  this  genus  there  is  one  Annual,  called 
Spanifa  ghieria. 

THe  plant  ~The  ftalk  is  lender,  upright,  firm,  but  brittle, 
defcnbed.  and  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  and  of  a  whitilh  colour.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  clufters  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks,  attended  with  briftly,  hooked  brafteae  j 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  whiti(h-green  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  lucceeded  by 
Angle,  roundifh,  compreflcd  feeds,  which  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 


on  a  flight  hot- bed  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  muff  have  water  and  much 
air,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak.  In  May 
they  will  be  fit  to  remove  when,  on  a  moift 
day,  or,  for  want  thereof,  on  fome  evening,  they 
muft  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each 
root,  and  fet  in  the  places  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain. 

This  fpecies  is  entitled,  Queria  fioribus  con -  Titlei, 
fertis.  Lcefling  calls  it,  Queria  Hifpanica ,  bratteis  Jiid . 
‘patulis  hamatis .  It  grows  naturally  In  Spain, 
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OF  this  genus  there  are  a  few  infignificant 
Annuals,  called, 
i.  Corn  Crowfoot. 

2.  Small-flowered  Crowfoot. 

Falcated  Crowfoot. 

Prickly-feeded  Marfh  Crowfoot, 

D .  Round-leaved  Marfh  Crowfoot. 

1.  Corn  Crowfoot.  The  (talk  is  upright, 
fmooth,  branching,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  leaves  are  divided  into  many  narrow  parts, 
are  fmooth,  of  a  thickifh  fubftance,  and  a  light- 
green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  on  long,  (lender 
footftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  appear  chiefly  in  June. 

2 <  Small- flowered  Crowfoot.  The  ftalks  are 
(lender,  weak,  hairy,  diffufe,  and  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  Ample,  hairy,  and  deeply 
cut  or  jagged  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are 
very  fmall,  yellow,  and  appear  in  May  and 
June. 

g.  Falcated  Crowfoot.  This  fpecies  hath  a 
fmall,  fibrous  root,  lending  forth  a  few  leaves, 
which  are  compofed  of  many  (lender,  branching 
parts.  The  (talks  are  naked,  and  four  or  five 
inches  high.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  tops  of  the  (talks,  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
appear  in  May  and  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
falcated  feeds,  which  ripen  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft. 

4.  Prickly-feeded  Marfh  Crowfoot.  The  (talks 
are  diffufe,  fmooth,  and  partly  procumbent.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  and  compofed  of  three  obtufe 
lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  and  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  on  long,  (lender  footftalks ;  they 
appear  in  May  and  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
prickly  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 
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5.  Round-leaved  Marfh  Crowfoot.  The  ftalks  Round* 
are  branching,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  leavei 
lower  leaves  are  palmated,  roundifh,  and  indented  Crowfoot, 
on  their  edges  ^  the  upper  leaves  are  digitated, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid-green  colour.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches 
on  longifh  footftalks  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  May  and  June,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  July  and  Au:. 
guft. 

The  firft  three  fpecies  grow  naturally  in  corn-  QuiturC(i 
fields  in  moft  pans  of  Europe  j  the  laft  two  forts 
rife  out  of  the  mud  in  ditches,  and  grow  common 
in  marlhes  and  moift  places.  None  of  them  are 
cultivated  plants ;  neverthelefs,  if  a  perfon  is  de- 
firous  of  having  a  few  of  each  fpecies  to  be  ready 
for  obfervation,  he  may  fow  the  feeds  in  any 
out-corner  of  the  garden  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
and  the  fummer  following  they  will  flower.  Care 
muft  be  taken  to  cut  up  the  greateft  part  of 
them  before  the  feeds  are  ripe  ;  otherwife  thefe 
will  fcatter,  and  become  tcoublefome  weeds  all 
over  the  garden. 

1,  Corn  Crowfoot  is  titled^  Ranunculus  femi -  Tjtics# 

nibus  aculeatis ,  feliis  fuperioribus  decompofiiis  linca-  a  .  . 

ribus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  Ranunculus  ar~'r'°  L  ’ 

venjis  echinatus  •,  Dodona?us,  Ranunculus  fylvef- 

tris  III.  and  Gerard  and  Parkinfon,  Ranunculus 
arvoruni.  It  grows  naturally  among  the  corn  in 
England  and  moft  of  the  fouthern  countries  of 
Europe.  ^ 

2,  Small- flowered  Crowfoot  is,  Ranunculus  ooAAr^- 
minibus  muricatis ,  foliis  fimplicibus  laciniatis  acutis 
hirfutis ,  caule  diffufo.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Ranun~ 

cuius  hirfutus  annuus ,  flore  minima .  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  lome  of  our  cultivated  fields,  and  in 
molt  of  the  lbuthern  parts  of  Europe. 

U  u  u  .  3.  Falcated 
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i  ^a1iCatec‘  Crowfoot  is,  Ranunculus  foliis  fili- 
'  for mi-ramojis,  feminibus  falcatis ,  fcapo  nudo  uni  flora . 
In  the  tiortus  ClifforL  it  is  termed.  My  o  fur  os  fo¬ 
liis  ramojis.  Caipar  Bauhine  Calls  it,  Melampy- 
rum  luteum  minimum  ;  Morilon,  Ranunculus  cera- 
tocephalus ,  feminibus  falcatis  in  fpicam  adatiis  *, 
and  Boccone,  Ranunculus  alopecuroides ,  ajuga 
foliis.  It  grows  naturally  among  the  corn  in  the 
louth  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Eafl. 

JvL&C** cO/iud.  4-  Prickly- leeded  Marlh  Crowfoot  is.  Ranun¬ 
culus  feminibus  aculeatis ,-  foliis  fmplicibus  lobatis 
cbiufis  glabris^  caule  diffufo.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 


it.  Ranunculus  palujlris  e  chin  at  us  ;  and  Alpinus, 
Ranunculus  Creticus  ecbinatus  latifolius.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ditches  and  moift  places  in  molt  oi 
theTouthefn  countries  of  Europe. 

5.  Round-leaved  Marfh  Crowfoot  is,  Ramin-  Jcdvzet- 
culus  foliis  inferioribus  palmatis ,  fumntis  digitalis^ 
frudlibus  oblongis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  Ra¬ 
nunculus  palujtris ,  apii  folio ,  lands ;  and  Doao- 
nams.  Ranunculus  fylveftris  I.  It  grows  naturally 
in  moift  places  in  England  and  moil  countries  of 
Europe. 
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(F  this  genus  there  is  a  well-known  Annual, 
called  Jointed-podded  Charlock.  The  va¬ 
rieties  of  it  go  by  the  refpedtive  names  of. 

The  White  Charlock. 

The  Gold  and  White-flowered  Charlock. 

The  Black-ftriped  Charlock. 

The  Purple  Charlock. 

All  thefe  are  varieties  of  that  common  An¬ 
nual  called  Jointed-podded  Charlock.  The  leaves 
are  long,  narrow,  and  much  cut  -on  their  edges. 
The  ftalks  are  flender,  rough,  branching,  and 
about  two  feet  high.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
plenty  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  •,  they 
are  fmall,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  jointed  pods  containing  ripe  feeds 
in  Auguft. 

In  order  to  continue  thefe  forts,  great  care 
muft  be  taken  in  fowing  the  feeds,  and  ftationing 
them,  at  firft,  at  a  good  diftance  from  each  other. 
Let  the  forts,  therefore,  be  fown  in  feparate 
parts  of  the  garden  •,  and  let  the  bad-coloured 
ones  be  carefully  pulled  up  at  their  firft  open¬ 
ing,  and  thofe  only  of  the  true  colours  of  the 
relpedhve  forts  be  laved  for  feeds.  With 
this  care  the  forts  may  be  continued  and  im¬ 
proved.  The  beft  time  for  fowing  the  feeds  is 
in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

This  Charlock  is  titled,  Raphanus  filiquis  tere- 
tibus  articulatis  Iambus  unilocularibus.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Rapftrum  flon  luteo  •,  alfo,  Ra- 


Clafs 
and  order 
in  the 


The  cha¬ 
racters. 


pijlrum  fiore  albo ,  filiqud  articulatd  ;  alfo,  Rapif¬ 
trum  fore  albo  lineis  nigris  depiclis  \  and  John 
Bauhine,  Rapiftrum  fiore  albo  Jiriato.  It  grows 
naturally  among  corn  in  molt  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Raphanus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  ‘Tetrady- 
namia  Siliquofa  *,  and  the  charafters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  four  Linmsan 
ere<5t,  oblong,  parallel,  connivent,  deciduous  Syfiem. 
leaves,  that  are  gibbous  at  their  bafe. 

2.  Corolla  is  cruciform,  and  compofed  of 
four  obcordated,  patent  petals,  with  ungues  ra¬ 
ther  longer  than  the  calyx. 

There  are  four  melliferous :  glands,  two  of 
which  are  placed  between  the  fhort  ftamina  and 
the  piftil,  and  the  other  two  between  the  long 
ftamina  and  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina.  There  are  fix  ere<ft,  awl-fhaped 
filaments,  of  which  the  two  oppofite  ones  are 
the  length'  of  the  calyx,  and  the  other  four  are 
the  length  of  the  claws  of  the  corolla.  Their 
antheras  are  fimple. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong,  ventri- 
cofe,  attenuated  germen  the  length  of  the  fta¬ 
mina,  fcarcely  any  ftyle,  and  a  capitated,  entire 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  gibbous,  oblong,  fmooth, 
and  almoft  jointed  pod. 

6.  Semina-.  Tne  feeds  are  roundilh,  and 
fmooth. 
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BASTARD  ROCKET. 


THE  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  Very  feldom 
cultivated,  except  one  (and  that  has  been  but 
lately  introduced  into  our  gardens)  which  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  called  ./Egyptian  Mignio- 
nette,  though  its  proper  name  is, 

Species.  I .  Sweet  Refeda. 

The  other  Annuals  are, 

2.  Common  Baftard  Rocket. 

3.  Lefifer  Baftard  Rocket. 

4.  White  French  Baftard  Rocket. 

5.  Weld,  Wild  Woad,  or  Dyer’s  Weed. 

Sweet  J-  The  Sweet  Refeda  has  feveral  branching, 
Refeda  weak,  (lender  (talks,  which  lie  flat  on  the  ground, 
defcnbed.  The  length  of  them  is  uncertain  •,  for  in  fome 
gardens  they  feldom  grow  longer  than  to  about 
a  foot,  whereas  in  others  they  will  run  out  to 
more  than  a  yard  in  length.  The  leaves  are 
of  uncertain  figure*,  fome  being  oblong*,  others 
roundifh,  with  their  edges  entire  ;  while  a  third 
fort  is  compofed  of  three  diftindt  lobes.  The 
flowers  garm(h  the  ends  of  the  branches  for  a 
great  length,  and  are  of  a  greenifh-white  colour, 
having  reddifh  anthers  ;  their  cups  are  very 
lar^e;  and  the  footftalks,  by  which  they  are  fup- 
ported,  are,  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  flo  wers, 
pretty  long.  In  (hort,  thefe  plants  have  no  great 
beauty  to  engage  our  attention  *,  but  the  agree¬ 
able  odour  that  is  continually  emitted  from  their 
flowers,  enhances  their  value,  and  caufes  them  to 
be  much  admired.  They  flower  in  fummer,  and  will 
continue  the  fucceffion  until  the  froft  (tops  them  ; 
during  which  time,  from  the  fame  fpike  that  is 
in  full  blow,  good  feeds  may  be  collected  for  a 
fucceffion. 

2.  Common  Baftard  Rocket.  Of  this  fpecies 
there  are  two  remarkable  varieties,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Englifh  Baftard  Rocket,  the  other 
the  French  Baftard  Rocket ;  though  they  both 
grow  naturally  on  poor  and  chalky  ground  in 
many  parts  of  England.  The  (talks  of  both 
are  upright,  channelled,  branching,  and  will 
grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  are  trifid,  or  winged  ;  thofe  of  the  French 
fort  are  curled  and  indented  at  their  edges. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  long, 
loofe  (pikes  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
blow  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in 
September.  This  plant  is  a  Biennial. 

3.  Lefier  Baftard  Rocket.  This  is  an  An¬ 
nual  plant,  poflefled  of  a  flefby  tap-root  run¬ 
ning  deep  into  the  ground'.  From  this  tap-root 
proceed  a  few  weak,  branching  ftalks,  about  a 
foot  long,  which,  unlefs  iupported,  will  lie  on 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  (mail,  and  wedge- 
fhaped  ;  fome  of  them  are  entire,  and  others 
ate  compofed  of  three  lobes.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  branches  in  long,  loofe  fpikes,  grow¬ 
ing  on  moderately  long  footftalks ;  their  colour 
is  white,  and  they  have  very  large  cups,  that  are 
deeply  cur.  into  fix  parts  :  They  will  be  in 
blow  111  July,  and  will  ripen  their  feeds  in  Sep- 
.teaiber.  ••  -  *  . 

4.  White  French  Baftard  Rocket.  This  fpe- 
^cies  is  a  Biennial.  The  (talks  rife  to  two  feet 
Jiigfrv..  Tl),e  leaves  are  pinnated,  large,  and  of 
a  greyifli  colour.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  : 


Defer!  p- 
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at  the  tops  of  the  (talks*  are  of  a  white  colour, 
v/ill  be  in  blow  in  June,  and  will  ripen  their 
feeds  in  September. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fpe-  Varieties, 
cies,  differing  a  little  in  the  fegments  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  compadtnefs  of  the  fpikes  of 
flowers,  the  one  being  much  longer  and  loofer 
than  the  other. 

5.  Weld,  Wild  Woad*  or  Dyer’s  Weed.  Weld 
This  plant  is  what  is  ufed  in  dying,  and  is  often  delcnbedi 
called  Dyer’s  Weed,  Weld,  or  Yellow  Weed. 

It  is  a  Biennial,  and  grows  naturally  in  many 
parts  of  England.  The  ftalks  rife  to  a  yard  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  ipear-lhaped,  have  their 
edges  entire,  are  often  a  little  waved,  obtufe- 
pointed,  about  four  inches  in  length,  half  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  on  the  whole  very  much 
refemble  the  leaves  of  the  Willow-tree.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  ’long,  loofe  fpikes  * 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in 
June,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  September. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  the  plant  with  which 
the  ancient  Britons  painted  themfelves.  It  grows- 
naturally  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  is  eafy  to  be* 
obtained,  and  its  colouring  is  ftrong,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  purpofe  *,  whereas  the  Common 
Cultivated  Woad,  which  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  plant,  is  not  a  native  of  this 
country  :  We  had  it  firft  of  all  from  the  Baltic ; 
and  though  it  is  now  propagated  with  us  in  fuch 
amazing  quantities,  it  was,  doubtlefs,  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Britons. 


All  thefe  fpecies  are  exceeding  eafy  of  culture.  Culture. 
Sow  the  feeds  in  a  bed  of  any  common  mould, 
and  the  plants  will  come  up,  flower,  perfedt 
their  feeds,  fcatter  them  abroad,  and  produce  a 
fucceffion  without  further  trouble. 

But  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Bien¬ 
nials,  they  (hould  be  fown  in  May  *  and  where  the 
plants  come  up  too  clofe,  they  (hould  be  thinned 
to  proper  diftances*  by  which  treatment  they  will 
flower  ftrong  the  fummer  following. 

With  refpect  to  the  Sweet  Refeda ,  or  Mignio-  ^  v 
nette,  this  plant  (Hould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  * 
hot-bed,  in  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April  *  of  Sweet 
and  there  it  (hould  _  remain,  without  removal, 
until  all  danger  of  bad  weather  is  over.  Then,  Parjticu" 
on  the  firft  moift  day  that  happens,  let  the  ar  J  ’ 
plants  be  taken  up  by  bunches  *  and  let  a  (mall 
bunch,  confiding  of  many  roots,  with  as  much  . 
mould  about  them  as  poflible,  be  fet  -in  the  lpot 
intended  for  the  purpofe.  This  mud  be  repeated, 
until  your  plants  are  all  taken  out  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  *  obferving,  neverthelefs,  to  fet  fome  in  pots, 
to  be  placed  near  windows  and  in  rooms,  for  the 
fake  of  their  fragrance.  Plants  that  are  thus  let 
out  in  the  full-ground,  withodt  ever  being  pricked 
out  into  a  fecond  hot-bed,  wifi  grow  amazingly, 
extend  themfelves  every  way,  and  often  co¬ 
ver  a  fpace  of  more  than  a  yard  diameter  \  the 
flowers  will  be  numerous,  and  you  will  be  con- 
ftantly  regaled  by  the  agreeable,  inoffenfive 
fweets,  that  are  continually  emitted  from  them. 

And  though  it  be  recommended  to  fet  a  few  of 
thefe  plants  in  pots,  to  be  placed  near  windows 
&c,  the'  bed  way  will  be,  if  there  is  the  conve- 
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nier.cy  of  a  border  of  mould  near  at  hand,  to 
fet  the  plants  in  that  border  ;  for  iuch  plants  will 
emit  a  more  heightened  odour,  and  you  will 
partake  of  their  bounty  in  greater  plenty,  than 
if  they  were  in  pots,  or  nearer  at  hand  *,  for  the 
fenfation  is  greater  from  the  circumambient  air 
at  a  diftance. 

If  thefe  plants  are  raifed  in  May  in  pots, 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  common  garden- 
mould,  and  in  October  thefe  pots  be  removed  into 
the  green-houfe,  the  plants  will  continue  to  flower 
all  winter  and  the  fpring  following,  and  will 
greatly  felicitate  thofe  places  by  their  rich  pei- 

fumes.  ^  -  - 

The  Wild  Woad,  Dyer’s  Weed,  or  Weld, 

may  be  cultivated  to  national  advantage,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  it  grows  well  upon  poor  foils,  and  in 
fuch  places  where  the  Common  Cultivated  Woad 
will  not  flourifh. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  raife  a  crop  of  thele 
plants  for  ufe,  if  the  land  is  naturally  good,  a  crop 
of  barley  may  be  firft  obtained  •,  but  if  it  is  not 
fo,  no  crop  fliould  precede  the  Wild  Woad,  to 
exhauft  the  little  ftrength  of  the  land  ;  for  tho 
the  plants  will  grow  and  thrive  very  well  on 
poor  ground,  yet  they  fiourilh  belt  on  a  rich 
foil.  In  either  cafe,  let  the  ground  be  well 
ploughed  and  harrowed  •,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Auguft,  or  as  foon  as  the  crop  of  barley 
can  be  cleared  off,  and  the  ground  prepared,^ 
fow  your  feed  evenly,  allowing  a  gallon  thereof 
to  one  acre  of  land.  The  autumnal  rains  will 
loon  bring  up  the  plants  and  when  they  aie 
of  fize  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  weeds,  they 
fhould  be  hoed,  leaving  the  plants  at  about  fix 
inches  afunder,  if  the  land  is  rich  •,  if  poor,  the 
plants  fliould  not  be  thinner  than  about  four 
inches  from  each  other.  This  work  fliould  al¬ 
ways  be  done  in  dry  weather,  to  kill  the  weeds 
as  they  are  hoed  up.  In  the  fpring,  as  you  find 
the  weeds  arife,  there  mud  be  a  lecond  hoeing 
to  deftroy  them  ;  and,  if  neceffary,  a  third  ; 
which  will  keep  the  ground  clean  for  the  whole 
feafon.  When  the  Weld  begins  to  flower,  it 
fliould  then  be  pulled  for  ufe ;  and  after  it  has 
lain  until  it  is  dry  enough,  it  fhould  be  bound 


up  in  bundles,  and  laid  in  a  barn,  or  fome  airy 

^Afufficient  quantity  fliould  be  left  (landing 
for  the  fake  of  the  feeds  j  and  thefe  plants,  be- 
fides  affording  their  feeds,  fhould  be  preierved 
like  the  others,  though  they  are  ot  much  infe¬ 
rior  value.  ,  „  ,  , 

After  the  Weld  is  entirely  taken  off,  the  ground 
may  be  ploughed,  and  fown  with  Wheat ;  or  it 
may  be  let  alone,  to  be  fown  with  Barley  and 

Oats  in  the  fpring  following.  4  . 

1.  The  Sweet  Refeda ,  or  Egyptian  Migmo- 
nette,  is  titled,  Refeda  foliis  integris  tnlobfjue , 
calycibus  fiorem  aquantibus.  In  Miller  s  Diet.  it 
is  termed,  Refeda  foliis  integris  trilobifque  fion- 
bus  tetragynis.  Haller  calls  it,  Rejeaa  foliis  in¬ 
tegris ,  floribus  odoratiSy  It  grows  naturally  in 

2.  Common  Baftard  Rocket  is,  Refeda  folus 
omnibus  trifdis ,  inferioribus  pinnatis.  Calpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Refeda  vulgaris  *,  John  Bauhine, 
Refeda  luteas  Boccone,  Refeda  Gallica  cnjpa  ; 
and  Plukcnet,  Refeda  Majfilienfls ,  foliis  latioribus 
crifpis.  It  grows  naturally  in  England,  and  in 

many  parts  of  Europe.  <  ...  . 

3.  Leffer  Baftard  Rocket  is,  Refeda  foliis .  in¬ 
tegris  trilobifque ,  calycibus  fexpartitis  maximis « 
Tournefort  calls  it,  Refeda  minor  vulgaris  \  Caf- 
par  Bauhine,  Refeda  affinis  Phyteuma  •,  and  Co- 
lumna,  Rrucago  Apula  trifida  quinqiie folia.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  in  the  Eaft. 

0  4.  White  French  Baftard  Rocket  is,  Refeda 
foliis  pinnatis ,  floribus  tetragynis ,  calycibus  f ex- 
par  tit  is.  In  the  Hortus  Clifford  it  is  termed, 
Refeda  foliis  pinnatis  integerrimis.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Refeda  maxima.  It  grows  naturally 
near  Montpelier  in  France,  alfo  in  Spain. 

5.  Weld,  Wild  Woad,  or  Dyer’s  Weed,  is 
titled,  Refeda  foliis  lanceolatis  integris ,  calycibus 
quadrifidis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  _  termed, 
Refeda  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceolatis  integris.  Caf¬ 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Luteola  herba  falicis  folio  ; 
and  Dodomeus,  Lutum  herba.  It  grows  naturally 
on  old  walls,  by  the  fides  of  ways  and  fterile  places, 
in  England  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 


Titles. 
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HIS  genus  affords  us  the  following  An- 
_  nuals,  viz. 

1.  Common  Yellow  Rattle,  Loufewort,  or 

Species.  Coxcomb. 

2.  Italian  Elephant’s  Head, 
o.  Oriental  Elephant’s  Head. 

4*  Trixago ,  or  Large- flowered  French  Rattle. 

1  Common  Yellow  Rattle,  Loufewort,  or 
Common  Coxcomb.  The  ftalk  is  round,  firm,  branch- 
Xellow  inc?  and  *a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
Scfcribed.  erfnated,  and  of  a  dark -  green  colour.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks,  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in 
June  and  July*  &nd  the  feeds  ripen  in  July  and 

Auguft. 

* 


2.  Italian  Elephant’s  Head.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  Defcrip* 
fquare,  hairy,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  l‘°n 
leaves  are  oblong,  hairy,  and  grow  oppofite  to  ^jap^an 
each  other  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  along  the  upper 
parts  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au- 

3.  Oriental  Elephant’s  Head  rifes  with  an  up-  Oriental 
right,  fquare,  hairy,  hollow  ftalk,  to  about  the  Elephant** 
fame  height  with  the  former  fpecies.  The  leaves  Head, 
are  oblong,  crenated,  hairy,  and  grow  oppofite 
to  each  other  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks, 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  -•  , 

4.  Trixago, 
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Trixago  4.  Erixago^  or  Large-flowered  French  Rattle, 
dtfenbed.  ^jie  1S  undivided,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear  -  flipped,  obtufely- 
ferrated,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on 
the  ftaiks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Ipikes 
from  the  tops  of  the  ftaiks,  are  moderately 
large,  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

,  The  firft  lpecies  is  that  well-known  Annual 

u'turC‘  which  riles  w’ith  the  hay-grafs  in  almoft  every 
part  of  England,  and  is  never  cultivated.  The 
others  are  railed  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  the  places  where  they  are  deflgned 
to  remain  j  and  when  they  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
they  are  too  dole,  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  watering  them  in  dry  weather. 

Titles.  I*  The  firft  lpecies  is  titled,  Rhinanthus  co- 
p  /  roll  arum  labio  fuperiore  comprejfo  breviore.  Caf- 

** .  par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Pedtcularis  pratenfis  lute  a , 

ft  f.  crifia  galli  \  alfo,  Crifia  galli  angufli folia  mon- 

tana  John  Bauhine,  Crijla  galli  mas  ;  Gerard, 
Crifia  galli  ;  Parkinlon,  Pedtcularis  f.  crifia  galli 
lutea  *,  and  Ray,  Pedicularis  major  angufiifolia  ra- 
wojijfima ,  flore  minor e  lute: ,  labcllo  purpurea.  It 
grows  naturally  in  meadows  and  paftures  in  Eng-  5 
land  and  moll  countries  of  Europe. 

Clsu^b&d,  2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Rhinanthus  corollis 
A)  labio  fuperiore  fubulato  redo.  Tournefort  calls  it, 
Elephas  Italica ,  flore  magno ,  probofeide  furred d  \ 
Columna,  Elephas  Campoclaren/ium  \  Morifon, 
Euphrafia  lutea ,  floribus  elepbantis  caput  cum  pro¬ 
bofeide  referentibus  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Scordio 
affinis  elephas  ob  florem.  It  grows  naturally  in 
fhady  places  in  Italy. 

3*  The  third  fpecies  is,  Rhinanthus  corollis 
labio  fuperiore  fubulato  incurvo.  Tournefort  calls 


it,  Elephas  Orient alis,  flore  magno ,  prolofcide  in - 
curvd.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft. 

4.  T  he  fourth  fpecies  is,  Rhinanthus  calycihus  AiEycexA*- 
hirjuto-tomentofis ,  foliis  obtufe  ferratis ,  caule  fim-  0 

plicifiimo.  In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Bartjia  foliis  oppofitis 
lanceolatis  obtufe  ferratis.  Columna  calls  it, 

Erixago  Apula  unicaulis  ;  Ray,  Crifia  galli  fpi- 
cata ,  flore  luteo  magno ,  Meffancnfis  ;  and  Calpar 
Bauhine,  Chamadrys  unicaulis  fpicata  *,  alfo,  An- 
tirrinum  folio  diffedo.  It  riles  among  the  ru flies 
in  the  moift  maritime  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Paleftine. 

Rhinanthus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  Ciafi 
Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  roundilh,  in-  LJnn^  ^ 

flat'ed,  comprefled,  permanent  perianthium,  in-  syftem. 
dented  in  four  parts.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube  rafters, 
is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

The  limb  is  opening  at  the  top,  and  comprefled 
at  the  bafe.  The  upper  lip  is  galeated,  com- 
preflfed,  and  indented  at  the  point.  The  lower 
lip  is  fpreading,  plane,  obtufe,  and  divided  into 
three  fegments,  the  middle  one  being  the 
broadeft. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  the  length  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  hid  under  it,  two  of  them 
being  (horter  than  the  other,  having  incumbent, 
hairy,  bifid  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  comprefled, 
germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina, 
and  an  obtufe,  inflexed  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp ium  is  an  obtufe,  eredt,  com¬ 
prefled  capfule,  formed  of  two  valves,  contain¬ 
ing  two  cells,  and  opening  at  the  edges. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  com¬ 
prefled. 
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R  I  C  I  N  U  S, 


PALMA  C  HR  I  STI. 


IN  our  gardens  there  is  a  well-known  An¬ 
nual,  called  Common  Ricinus ,  or  Palma 
Chrifii.  i 

The  ftalk  is  upright,  thick,  firm,  finooth, 

defcribecT  j0^ntec^  and  €^ght  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves 
*  are  very  large,  peltated,  divided  into  feveral 
lobes  in  a  hand-like  manner,  ferrated  on  their 
edges,  and  grow  on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  fpikes  from  the  divifions  of  the 
branches  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  plants ;  there 
are  males  and  females  on  the  fame  plant ;  they 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  females  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong,  ftriped  feeds,  in  form  of 
a  large  tick,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  fome 
"Varieties  growmg  only  to  about  three  or  four  feet  high, 

deleribed.  whilft  others"  will  rife  to  upwards  of  fourteen 
*  feet.  The  ftaiks  of  fome  are  green,  others  grey, 
a  third  fort  is  brown,  and  a  fourth  of  a  red 
colour.  The  leaves  alfo  vary  much  in  colour 
and  fize;  fome  being  rather  fmall  in  proportion, 
others  upwards  of  two  feet  in  breadth,  a  third 
fort  green  on  both  fides,  and  a  fourth  grey  or 
whitifh,  efpecially  underneath  :  Their  fliape  alfo 
Vol.  II, 
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varies  ;  fome  being  divided  into  more  or  larger 
lobes,  and  more  fhaped  like  the  hand,  than 
others  :  Their  edges  alfo  vary  in  the  depth  of 
the  ferratures,  and  the  divifions  of  the  parts. 

They  are  all  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  ^ctrh00<1 
to  remove,  the  common  way  is  to  plant  them  in  gaSon^ 
pots,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed  ;  then  to  harden  them  by  degrees  to  the  open 
air,  and  afterwards ’plant  them  out.  But  luch 
plants  feldom  arrive  to  fo  great  a  fize  as  thole 
that  have  been  leaft  removed.  Let  them,  there¬ 
fore,  grow  in  the  hot-bed  until  they  are  tole¬ 
rably  ftrong  plants •,  then  with  a  fpade,  preferving 
all  the  mould,  if  poflible,  at  the  roots,  plant 
them  in  fome  very  rich,  warm  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  in  the  autumn  they  will  flower,  and, 
if  the  feafon  proves  good,  perfect  their  feeds. 

In  order  to  have  them  ftill  in  greater  perfec¬ 
tion,  (for  the  beauty  of  thefe  plants  confifts 
chiefly  in  the  largenefs  of  the  leavesj  let  a  hot¬ 
bed  be  made  on  purpofe  for  them,  and  the 
feeds  fown  thereon.  When  they  come  up,  thin 
them  to  proper  diftances,  harden  them  by  degrees 
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to  the  open  air,  and  then  take  off  the  glafles; 
and  inch  plants  will  be  fairer,  much  larger,  and 
more  beautiful,  than  thofe  that  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  feeds  for  a  fucceflion 
with  greater  certainty,  a  fufficient  number  ol 
plants  fhould  be  fet  in  fome  dry,  warm,  fandy, 
or  rubbifhy  part  of  the  garden.  In  fuch  a  fili¬ 
ation  they  will  make  little  progrefs  in  fize  •,  but 
being  ftunted  in  growth,  they  will  produce  their 
flowers  earlier,  and  in  greater  abundance ;  and 
it  is  from  fuch  ftunted  plants  that  good  feeds 
for  a  fuccelflon  are  with  .greater  certainty  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  .plants  may  be  preferved  two  years,  if 
potted  and  protected  from  cold  in  winter  •,  but 
fuch  plants  are  never  fo  beautiful  the  fecondyear 
as  thole  which  are  treated  as  Annuals;  neither 
is  the  method  worth  putting  into  pra&ice. 

.  The  Common  Ricinus ,  or  Palma  Cbrijti,  is 

Tltlcs#  ,  titled,  Ricinus  foliis  pit  at  is  fubpahnatU,  ferratis. 

jn  the  portus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Ricinus  foliis 
pelt atis  ferratis ,  petiolis  glanduliferis.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Ricinus  vulgaris  ;  Rumphius,  Ri¬ 
cinus  albus  ;  alfo,  Ricinus  ruber  ;  Lobel,  Ricinus 
gallis  palma  Chrijti  ;  and  Tournefort,  Ricinus 
Ajricanus  maximusi  caule  geniculato  rutilante.  it 


grows  naturally  in  Africa,  America,  and  the 
fouth  of  Europe. 

Ricinus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Moments  Mo- 
nadelphia  *,  and  the  charafteis  are, 

I.  Male  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous  perianthium,  di¬ 
vided  into  five  oval,  concave  fegments. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  filiforme  filaments, 
vanoufly  connected,  having  didymous,  roundilh 
antherae. 

II.  Female  Flowers  on  the  fame  plant  with 

the  Males. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous  perianthium  di¬ 
vided  into  three  oval,  concave,  deciduous  feg¬ 
ments. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none.  ' 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  coveied 
germen,  and  three  bifid,  erect,  patent,  hilpid 

ityles,  with  fimple  ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundilh,  tnfulcated 
capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  and  nearly 
oval. 


Clafs 

and  order 
in  the 
Linnaean 
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The  cha¬ 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Ricotia,  or  Pendulous-podded  Ladies 
Smock. 

The  plant  y^e  ftalk  is  upright,  fmooth,  branching,  and 
defcnbed.  about  a  foot  ancj  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are 

winged,  large,  and  compofed  of  numerous  fo- 
lioles  of  unequal  figures,  fome  being  trifid, 
others  entire,  a  third  fort  large,  and  a  fourth 
fmaller;  they  are  all  fmooth,  of  a  lucid-green 
colour,  and  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches  in  fmall,  loofe  clufters,  growing  on 
pretty  long,  {lender  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
purple  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fpear-lhaped,  oval  pods,  con¬ 
taining  ripe  feeds  in  September.  i 
Culture.  This  is  an  hardy  Annual,  and  gives  little 
trouble  in  its  propagation.  Sow  the  feeds  in 
September,  in  any  bed  of  common  mould  made 
fine  *,  and  the  plants  will  readily  come  up,  ftand 
the  winter,  and  flower  early  the  lummer  fol¬ 
lowing.  .  ", 

Sow  the  feeds  alfo  in  the  fpring,  and  they  will 

crrow,  and  flower,  though  later  in  the  year  than 
the  former.  However,  they  will  flower  early 
enough  to  perfect  their  feeds  ♦,  but,  neverthelefs, 
the  beft  feeds  are  always  gathered  from  the  earlieft 

plants. 

When  thefe  plants  come  up,  they  will  require 
no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  weeding  and  watering,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  fliould  prove  extremely  diy. 


If  the  feeds  are  neglected  to  be  gathered,  they 
will  fow  themfelves,  come  up,  and  produce  you 
plants  enough  without  further  trouble.  Never¬ 
thelefs,  as  fuch  plants  often  appear  in  improper 
places,  I  would  always  advife  the  feeds  to  be  re¬ 
gularly  gathered,  and  fown  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  Titles, 
it  Hands  with  the  name,  Amply,  Ricotia.  In  the 
former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is 
termed,  Cardamine  foliis  fupradecompofitis,  Jiliquis  - 
unilocular ibus  pendulis  °,  and  in  Miller’s  Diet.  Lu- 
naria  foliis  fupradecompofitis,  foholis  trifidis ,  fili- 
quis  oblongis  pendulis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Mgypt. 

Ricotia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Petradynamia  CIaft  .and 
Siliquofa  •,  and  the  characters  are,  the 6 Lin- 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  four  nEan 
oblong,  parallel,  approximated,  deciduous  leaves.  Syftern; 

2.  Corolla  is  cruciforme,  and  compofed  of  The  cha- 

four  obcordated,  patent  petals.  rafters. 

3.  Stamina.  There  are  fix  filaments  the 
length  of  the  tube,  of  which  the  two  oppofite 
ones  are  rather  fhorter  than  the  other  four.  The 
antherae  are  oblong,  and  acute. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  cylindrical  ger¬ 
men  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  a  very  ftiort  ftyle, 
and  an  acute  ltigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  fpear-ftiaped,  oval,  bi- 
valvate  pod,  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  few,  round,  and 

comprelfed.  1 
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RUDBECK1  A  DWARF  SUNFLOWER. 
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This  genus  affords  us  one  fpecies  for  this 
place,  called,  the  Three-lobed  Dwarf  Sun- 
ftower. 

This  fpecies  is  a  Biennial,  and  in  fome  places 
The  plant  caped  Virginian  Hemp  Agrimony,  and  in 
defcnbed.  Qthers  Virginian  chryfanthemum.  The  radical  leaves, 

as  alfo  thofe  on  the  {talks,  are  each  compofed  of 
three  didinft,  oblong,  oval,  hairv  lobes.  Among 
thefe  rife's  the  flower-fialk,  which  fends  forth  a 
few  (lender  branches  from  the  lides,  but  the  leaves 
on  thefe  are  undivided.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  upper-parts  ol  the  plant  on  long,  (len¬ 
der  footftalks.  The  rays  are  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour,  but  the  center,  which  is  prominent,  is 
of  a  dark-purple  colour-,  they  appear  in  July, 
and  often  continue  in  fucceffion  until  Oftober 
by  which  time,  in  favourable  feafons,  ripe  feeds 
may  be  gathered  from  the  firft-blown  flowers. 
Culture.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  May,  in  a  border 
of  light  earth-,  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
the  weaked  fhould  be  drawn  out,  leaving  the 
others  at  about  three  inches  diftance  from  one 
another  every  way.  All  iummer  they  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  watered  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  ;  by  the  autumn  they  will  be  good,  ftrong 
plants,  and  may  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth 


to  each  root,  and  fet  in  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  flower,  which  will  be  the  fummer 
following. 

They  may  alfo  be  encreafed  by  planting  of  the 
flips  taken  from  the  roots  in  the  ipring,  but  thefe 
always  produce  inferior  plants  to  thofe  railed  from 
feeds.  And  indeed  if  good  feed  can  be  con- 
ftantly  procured  from  America,  the  bed  way  will 
be  to  treat  the  Narrow-leaved  and  the  Oppofitfe- 
leaved  Dwarf  Sunflower,  which  are  among  the 
Perennials,  as  Biennials,  becaufe  their  beauty  will 
be  greatly  diminilhed  if  they  furvive  thefird  year’s 


blow. 

The  fpecies  under  confideration,  like  them, 
mud  have  a  dry,  warm  foil,  and  a  well-fheltered 
fituation,  otherwife  it  will  be  liable  to  be  def- 
troyed  by  an  unpropitious  winter. 

The  Three-lobed  Dwarf  Sunflower  is  titled,  Titles. 
Rudbeckia  foliis  fpatulatis :  caulinis  quibufdam  tri- 
lobis ,  rameis  indivijis.  Gronovius  calls  it,  Rud¬ 
beckia  foliis  trilobis  j  Plukenet,  Chryfanthemum  can - 
nabinum  Virgirdanum  hirfutum^  difco  magno,  fetalis 
aureis  radiato  -,  and  Morifon,  Chryfanthemum  an- 
nuum  majus  Virginianum ,  foliis  laciniatis  &  hirfutis , 
umbone  nigricante.  It  grows  naturally  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 
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rpHE  following  Annuals,  though  of  little 
A  beauty,  yet  being  of  foreign  growth,  are 
found  in  fome  curious  colledtions  of  plants. 

1 .  /Egyptian  Dock* 

Species.  Virginian  Dock. 

3.  Italian  Dock. 

4.  African  Dock. 

5.  Rofy  /Egyptian  Dock. 

j  The  /Egyptian  Dock  will  grow  to  about 
Egyptian  a  f00t  high,  and  fends  forth  a  few  horizontal  bran¬ 
ches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  dalks.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  and  not  more  than  about  two  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  broad.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  whorls  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
dalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and  are  almod  hid  by 
long,  bridly  beards,  that  adhere  to  the  trifid 
valves  •,  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen 

their  feeds  in  Augud.  .  . 

2.  Virginian  Dock.  This  is  a  very  branching 
Virginian  pjant  about  ten  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 

fpear-fliaped,  fmooth,  waved,  whole,  and  placed 
on  footdalks.  The  flowers  are  imall,  and  ob- 
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DOCK. 


feured  by  the  bridly  beards  attending  them  ;  they 
will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in 
Augud, 

3.  Italian  Dock.  The  dalks  are  (lender,  branch-  Italianf 
ing,  and  grow  to  about  five  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  and  grow  only  on  the  lower  part 

of  the  dalks.  The  flowers  are  produced,  in 
whorls  round  the  upper  parts  of  the  dalks ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  greenilh  colour,  appear  in  June, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Augud. 

4.  African  Dock.  The  dalks  are  upright,  African, 
firm,  fucculent,  branching,  and  rife  to  about  a 

foot  high.  The  leaves  are  round,  heart-fhaped, 
undivided,  and  have  very  long  footdalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  -,  they  are  fmall,  herbaceous, 
appear  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds,  contained 
in  large,  inflated  covers,  having  large,  membra¬ 
naceous  borders,  in  the  autumn. 

5.  Rofy  Dock.  The  dalk  branches  near  the  and 
top,  and  will  grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  Rofy 
high.  The  leaves  are  arrow-fliaped,  fmooth,  ^ock 
appear  torn  or  eaten  on  the  fidesj  and  have  mo¬ 
derately 
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derately  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds, 
contained  in  large,  inflated,  red  covers,  having 
membranaceous  borders,  in  the  autumn. 

The  propagation  of  all  thefe  forts  is  exceed¬ 
ing  eafy.  Sow  the  feeds  thinly  on  a  bed  of  light, 
rich,  fandy  mould,  and  fift  over  them  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  like  fine  mould.  They  grow 
very  well,  if  fown  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  and 
after  they  come  up  nothing  more  need  be  done 
than  to  thin  them  to  proper  diftances,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds.  They  will  flower  in  the 
fummer,  and  ripen  their  feeds  generally  about 
Auguft,  or  early  in  September :  Thefe  falling 
from  the  old  plants  will  alfo  grow,  and  continue 
the  fucceftion  without  further  trouble. 

Titles.  .  1.  The  Egyptian  Dock  is  titled,  Rumex  fiori- 
$.0rtUvU'tL'  bus  hermaphroditis  :  valvulis  trifido-fetaceis  :  unicd 
tJuibuoJ.  granifcrd .  Wachendorf  calls  it,  Rumex  floribus 
hermaphroditis ,  foliis  oblcngis  valvulis  dentato-feta - 
ceis  longijfimis  ;  and  Dillenius,  Lapathum  Egypti- 


cum ,  capfuld  feminis  albd  id  crenatd.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Egypt. 

2.  Virginian  Dock  is,  Rumex  floribus  herma - 
pbroditis  :  valvulis  dentatis :  omnibus  graniferis , 
foliis  lanceolatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 

3.  Italian  Dock  is,  Rumex  floribus  hermaphro¬ 
dites:  valvulis  dentatis  midis ,  pedicellis  planis  re - 
flexis.  In  the  Hortus  Clifford  it  is  termed,  Rumex 
frudibus  dentatis  calyce  reflexis ,  caput  bovinum  re- 
ferentibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Acetofa ,  ocymi 
folio ,  Neapolitans,  and  Columna,  Acetofa ,  ocymi 
folio ,  bucephalophoros.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy. 

4.  African  Dock  is,  Rumex  floribus  hermaphro - 
ditis  geminatis :  valvularum  alis  omnibus  maximis 
membranaceis  reflexis ,  foliis  indivifls.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Acetofa  Americana ,  foliis  longijfimis 
pediculis  donatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa.  . 

5.  Rofy  Dock  is,  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis 
diftindis  :  valvule  alterius  aid  maxima  membrana - 
ced  de  clin  at  a,  foliis  erofis.  Shaw  calls  it*  Acetofa 
Adgyptica ,  rofeo  feminis  involucro.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Egypt. 
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A. 


Species. 


HERE  are  two  Annuals  of  this  genus, 
called, 

1.  Procumbent  Sagina. 

2.  Upright  Sagina. 


Descrip¬ 
tion  of 
Procum¬ 
bent 


and 

Upright 

Sagina. 


1.  Procumbent  Sagina.  This  ufually  goes  by 
the  various  names  of  Grafs-leaved  Chickweed, 
Pearl-wort,  Chickweed  Break-ftone,  &c.  The 
ftalks  are  numerous,  jointed,  branching,  three 
or  four  inches  long  •,  and  fome  lie  on  the  ground, 
whilft  others  are  more  or  lefs  ereCt.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  flhort,  fharp-pointed,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
good  green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  footftalks  •,  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  July  or  Auguft. 

2.  Upright  Sagina.  This  is  often  called  Smooth 
Spring  Chickweed,  and  the  Leaft  Stickwort. 
The  leaves  form  a  fmall  tuft  at  the  crown  of  the 
root,  are  hardly  an  inch  long,  broadeft  at  the 
bafe,  pointed,  fmooth,  and  gloffy.  The  ftalk  is 
upright,  round,  {lender,  jointed,  three  or  four 
inches  high,  and  garnifhed  with  two  or  three 
leaves  at  each  joint,  like  the  radical  ones,  but 
fmaller.  The  flowers  are  ufually  produced  fingly 
from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  June. 

Thefe  forts  grow  in  fandy,  gravelly  places,  fre¬ 
quently  (efpecially  the  firft)  on  old  walls,  build¬ 
ings,  &c.  and  are  never  cultivated  in  gardens. 


1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Sagina  ramis  pro - 
cumbentibus ,  petalis  brevijflmis.  Guettard  calls  it, 
Sagina  fcapis  &  ramis  unifloris ;  Seguier,  Alfine 
pufilla  gr  amine  a,  flore  tetrapetalo ;  Ray,  Alfine 
minima ,  flore  fugaci  j  alfo,  Saxifraga  graminea  pu- 
Jilla ,  foliis  brevioribus  craffloribus  id  fucculentis  ; 
and  Haller,  Alfine  tetrapetala ,  foliis  anguflis  in 
origine  latefcentibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  fterile 
parts  of  England,  and  moft  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Sagina  caule  eredo 
unifloro  triflorove.  Guettard  calls  it,  Sagina  fcapis 
unifloris ;  Ray,  Alfine  foliis  caryophyllis ;  and  Mag- 
nol,  Alfine  verna  glabra.  It  grows  naturally  in 
England,  Gaul,  and  Germany. 

Sagina  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Eetrandria  T e- 
tragynia  \  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  four 
oval,  concave,  patent,  permanent  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  four  oval,  obtufe,  patent  petals, 
which  are  fhorterthan  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  capillary  filaments,  with 
roundifh  antherte. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  globular  germen, 
and  four  awl-fhaped,  recurved,  hoary  ftyles,  with 
fimple  ftigmas. 

5.  Per  1  carpi um  is  an  oval  capftile,  formed 
of  four  valves,  and  containing  four  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  fmall, 
and  affixed  to  the  receptacle. 


Titles.' 
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CCLXXXIII. 


SA  LICO  RN  I  A,  JOINTED  GLASS -WORT, 

or  SALT -  WORT. 


The  plant 
defcribed. 


Its  ufes. 


kF  this  genus  there  is  one  Annual,  called, 
Common  Jointed  Glafs-wort,  Salt-wort, 
or  Marfh  Sampire. 

The  ftalk  is  thick,  fucculent,  jointed,  branch¬ 
ing,  and  trailing  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
fhort,  fucculent,  and  of  a  fine  foft  green  colour. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowifh- 
green  colour-,  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  young  plants  of  this  fpecies  are  gathered 
and  pickled  under  the  name  of  Marfh  Sampire ; 
and  the  full-grown  plants  are  gathered  in  amazing 
quantities  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  dried, 
and  then  burnt  for  the  afhes,  which  are  ufed  in 
making  of  glafs  and  foap. 


It  is  rarely  propagated,  but  it  may  neverthelefs 
be  effedted  by  lowing  the  feeds  on  a  flight  hot-bed  Culture, 
in  the  fpring ;  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
fet  them  out  in  fome  light,  dry,  fandy  place, 
where  they  will  flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Salicornia  patula ,  arti- 
culis  apice  compreffis  emarginato-bifidis.  In  the  Title*. 
Flora  Suecia  it  is  termed.  Salicornia  herbacea  ;  in 
the  Bortus  Cliff.  Salicornia.  Sauvages  calls  it, 
Salicornia  annua  Tournefort,  Salicornia  geniculata 
annua  5  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Kali  geniculatum  annuim  \ 
and  Gronovius,  Salicornia  caulium  ramorumque  ar- 
ticulis  emarginatis  bijidis.  It  grows  plentifully  on 
our  fea-coafts,  and  in  the  like  fituation  in  moft 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
America. 


CHAP.  CCLXXXIV. 
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Species. 


I. 
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Smooth 
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wort 
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Method 
of  making 
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F  this  genus  there  are  the  following  fpecies ; 
viz. 

Smooth  Glafs-wort. 

2.  Decumbent  Prickly  Glafs-wort. 

Erect  Prickly  Glafs-wort. 

Rdfy  Glafs-wort. 

Sweet  Glafs-wort. 

6.  Hairy  Goofe-foot,  or  Dwarf  Kali. 

-  7.  Sea  Goofe-foot. 

8.  Tailed:  Goofe-foot,  or  Grafs-leaved  Kali. 

1.  Smooth  Glafs-wort  is  a  fpreading,  hoary 
plant,  about  a  yard  high.  The  ftalks  are  round, 
thick,  fucculent,  and  ufually  of  a  purplifh  co¬ 
lour  near  the  ground.  The  branches  are  produced 
from  the  bottom  of  the  plants,  are  of  a  confi- 
derable  length,  and  they  get  fhorter  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  come  out  near  the  top.  The  leaves 
are  long,  Pender,  and  have  fpines  ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  plant  are  largeft,  and  thofe 
which  garnifh  the  upper  part  are  very  narrow, 
fhort,  and  crooked.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall, 
and  of  a  greenifh  colour ;  they  come  out  in  July 
or  Auguft,  but  are  very  rarely  fucceeded  by  good 

feeds  in  this  country.  - 

This  is  the  principal  fpecies  of  the  genus, 
which  produces  the  Sal  alkali ,  and  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  cultivated  in  falt-marlhes  in  many 
parts,  particularly  near  Montpelier  in  France. 

In  order  to  produce  the  Sal  Alkali ,  a  trench  is 
to  be  dug  in  the  ground,  a  fire  made  under  it, 
and  the  plants  laid  over  it  at  proper  diftances, 
VOL.  II. 
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on  flips  of  boards  or  laths  placed  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe.  The  liquor  will  foon  flow,  and  drop  to 
the  bottom  and  hardening,  becomes  of  a 
black  or  afh  colour,  very  fharp  and  fait  to  the 
tafte.  This  matter,  when  thoroughly  hardened, 
is  called  Soda  or  Sode  •;  and  being  mixed  with 
afhes  and  melted  together,  is  the  chief  matter  of 
which  glafs  is  formed. 

2.  Decumbent  Prickly  Glafs-wort.  This  is  a 
low,  decumbent  plant,  growing,  if  fupported,  only  ^ecu 
to  about  half  a  foot  high.  The  ftalks  are  round,  *  * 
thick,  fucculent,  of  a  dufky-green  colour,  and 
fend  forth  many  fpreading  branches  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped, 
flefhy,  full  of  juice,  and  each  of  them  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  fharp,  dry  fpine.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh  colour  •,  they  come  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe,  with¬ 
out  any  footftalks  they  make  their  appearance 
in  July  or  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

This  plant  grows  common  on  fome  of  our 
fhores,  and  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  former. 

3.  Upright  Prickly  Glafs-wort.  This  is  an  and 
upright,  herbaceous,  branching  plant,  about  half  Upright 
a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  fuc- 
culent,  fmoofh,  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  fharp  wort." 
fpine.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  greenifh,  and  grow  described, 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  without  any  foot¬ 
ftalks  i  they  come  out  about  the  fame  time  with 
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the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  beautifully- 
twilled  feeds. 

4-  Rofy  Glals-wort.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous, 
branching,  and  about  half  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  and  {harp-pointed.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  role  colour ;  they 
come  out  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  are  very  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

5-  Sweet  Glafs-wort.  The  ftalks  are  herba¬ 
ceous,  fpreading,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  high. 
The  leaves  are  fhort,  taper,  fucculent,  fmooth, 
and  refemble  thofe  of  the  Smaller  Sedum.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clullers  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  herbaceous, 
and  are  hardly  ever  fucceeded  bygood  feeds  in  this 
country. 

6.  Hairy  Goofe-foot,  or  Dwarf  Kali.  This 
plant  hath  leveral  weak,  {lender,  herbaceous 
{talks,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
leaves  are  long,  taper,  downy,  obtufe,  and  placed 
alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  July  and 
Auguft  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  no  beauty,  and 
they  are  fucceeded  by  contorted  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

7.  Sea  Goofe-foot.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous, 
and  divide  into  many  branches,  which  are  de- 
fiexed.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  taper,  obtufe, 
and  convex  underneath.  The  flowers  are  of  little 
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figure,  and  they  come  out  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  former. 

8.  Talleft  Goofe-foot,  or  Grafs-leaved  Kali. 
The  ftalks  are  ere6l,  and  grow  to  be  three  or 
four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  {lender,  fucculent, 
and  acute-pointed.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  July  and  Au- 
guft,  but  it  is  very  feldom  that  they  are  fucceeded 
by  good  feeds  in  England. 

From  all  thefe  forts  alkali  fait  may  be  pre¬ 
pared,  though  the  firft- mentioned  is  the  moft 
proper,  and  in  general  ufe  for  the  purpofe. 

All  thefe  forts  love  a  fandy  foil  that  has  been 
well  foaked  with  fea-water;  fo  that  if  lea-land 
can  be  procured,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  get  lbme 
into  the  garden  *  if  not,  fome  good  drift-fand 
mud  be  procured,  and  a  gallon  of  Salt  to  each 
barrowfull  fhould  be  added,  and  alfo  an  equal 
Jhare  with  the  fward  of  frefti  mould  from  a 
good  pafture  j  the  whole  fhould  be  laid  together 
in  an  heap,  and  turned  over  every  day  for  a 
week  or  more,  and  it  will  then  be  a  proper  com¬ 
poft  for  thefe  fpecies. 

The  feeds  mull  be  procured  from  the  falt- 
marfhes  and  places  where  the  plant  naturally 
grows,  and  in  the  fpring  they  fhould  be  fown 
thinly  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  the  fait  compoft ; 
the  pots  fhould  be  then  plunged  up  to  the  rims 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed  *,  and  when  the  plants  are 
grown  to  be  pretty  ftrong,  the  weakeft  fhould  be 
drawn  out,  leaving  two  plants  only  to  each  pot. 
Plenty  of  air,  as  the  weather  will  permit,  mull  at 
all  times  be  given  them,  and  they  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  and  hardened  to  the  air  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  about  the  end  of  May,  when  all 
danger  of  bad  weather  is  over,  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  ftill  preferving  the  mould 
undifturbed  at  the  roots,  into  the  places  where 


they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which  ought  to  be 
light  and  fandy,  or  made  fo  with  the  above  kind 
of  compoft. 

With  this  management  the  plants  will  grow 
ftrong,  flower  early,  and  if  the  l'eafon  proves 
favourable,  many  of  them  will  afford  you  good 
feeds  for  a  fucceftion. 

r.  Smooth  Glafs-wort  is  titled,  Salfola  herbacea  Titled 
patula,  foliis  inermibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 

Kali  majus ,  cochleato  femine  -,  Lobel,  Soda ,  Kali 
magnum,  fedi  medii  folio  ;  and  Dodonaeus  Amply, 

Kali.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  falt-marlhes  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Decumbent  Prickly  Glals-wort  is,  Salfola  her-  fifioJcK  , 
bacea  decumbens,  foliis  fubulatis  fpinofis,  calycibus  mar- 
ginatis  axillaribus.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed, 

Salfola  foliis  pungentibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it. 

Kali  fpinofo  affinis  *,  and  Cammerarius,  Tragum. 

It  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fhores  in  England, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Eredt  Prickly  Glafs-wort  is,  Salfola  herbacea  VuuluS. 
ereha ,  foliis  fubulatis  fpinofis  Ixvibus ,  calycibus  0 
ovatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Kali  fpinofum 
cochleatum  \  Tournefort,  Kali  fpinofum,  foliis  Ion  - 
gioribus  &  anguftioribus  ;  and  Taberntemontanus, 

Drypis  T'hecpbrafti.  It  is  a  native  of  feveral  of 

the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

4.  Rofy  Glafs-wort  is,  Salfola  herbacea,  foliis  ffttO-dieL, 
fubulatis  mucronatis,  calycibus  explanatis.  In  the 

Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed,  Salfola  foliis  conico- 
fubulatis  mucronatis ,  calycibus  corolliformibus  obtufis 
coloratis  crenatis.  Buxbaum  calls  it,  Kali  humile , 
alls  purpureis  florem  rofaceum  mentientibus.  It  is  a 
native  of  Afia. 

5.  Small  Glafs-wort  is,  Salfola  dffufa  herbacea,  JcLff/veu 
foliis  teretibus glabris,  floribus  conglomeratic,  Juftieu 

calls  it,  Kali  Hifpanicum  fnpinum  annuum ,  fedi 
foliis  brevioribus  \  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Kali  minus 
alterum.  It  grows  on  the  fouthern  coafts  of 
Spain.  _ 

6.  Hairy  Goofe-foot,  or  Dwarf  Kali,  is,  Salfola  bbtOr-jic' 
dffufa  herbacea ,  foliis  teretibus  obtujis  tomentofis.  .-Jet , 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it 
is  termed,  Chenopodium  hirfutum.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Kali  minus  villofum  •,  and  John  Bauhine, 

Kali  parvum  hirfutum.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  and  in  Denmark. 

7.  Sea  Goofe-foot  is,  Salfola  patula  herbacea ,  yfftioi. 
foliis  femiteretibus  obtujis  ramis  rejlexis.  In  the 
Hortus  Upfal,  it  is  termed,  Chenopodium  foliis  li- 
nearibus  obtufis  fubtus  convexis,  caule  ramofo ,  ramis 
deflexis.  Buxbaum  calls  it,  Chenopodium  rnariti- 

mum,  foliis  fedi  teretibus.  It  is  a  native  of  Af- 
trachan. 

8.  Talleft  Goofe-foot,  or  Grafs-leaved  Kali,  is, 

Salfola  ere  Si  a  ramofffima  herbacea ,  foliis  filiformibus  zcgxci 
acutiufculis .  In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Chenopodium  altijfimurn. 

Buxbaum  calls  it,  Chenopodium  altijfimurn ,  foliis 
fucculentis  •,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Kali  graminio  folio. 

A  variety  of  this  fpecies,  in  the  Hortus  Upfal. 

Hands  with  the  title,  Salfola  foliis  filiformibus  iner¬ 
mibus  mucronatis ,  caule  ramojijfimo .  FI aller  calls 
this,  Lerchea  foliis  filiformibus  a  cutis.  It  grows 
naturally  on  the  fca-fhorcs  of  Italy,  Saxony,  and 
Aftrachan, 
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SALVIA .  SAGE. 


THE  fpecies  of  this  genus  that  are  proper  for 
this  place  are,  v 

i.  Domingo  Sage. 

2.  Spanifh  Sage. 

3.  Whorled  Auftrian  Sage. 

4.  Oriental  Sage. 

5.  Green  Annual  Sage. 

'6.  Grecian  Sage,  or  Wild  Clary  of  Matthioli. 

7.  Tartarian  Sage. 

8.  Italian  Sage. 

9.  Syrian  Sage,  or  Common  Clary. 

10.  Silvery  Sage  of  Crete, 
ir.  ^Ethiopian  Sage. 

12.  Perfian  Sage. 

The  fix  firft  of  thefe  are  Annuals,  the  others 
are  Biennials. 

*  *  i 

I.  Domingo  Sage.  The  Italk  is  upright,  four- 
cornered,  branching,  and  will  grow  to  about  a 
yard  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  obtufely 
crenated,  hoary  underneath,  and  grow  on  long, 
flender  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  clofe  fpikes  •, 
their  colour  is  blue;  they  appear  in  July,  and 
ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Spanifh  Sage.  The  ftalks  are  four-cornered, 
furrowed,  hairy,  and  rife  to  about  fix  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  acute,  rough,  fer- 
rated,  and  their  footftalks  have  prominent  points 
of  a  thickifh  confidence.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  four-cornered,  imbricated  fpikes  ;  their 
colour  is  blue,  having  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal 
two  paleifh  fpots  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn, 

3.  Whorled  Auftrian  Sdge.  The  leaves  are 
moderately  broad,  heart-fhaped,  and  indented. 
The  flowers  grow  in  whorls  round  the  upper 
parts  of  the  branches ;  they  come  out  in  July, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Oriental  Sage.  The  ftalks  are  trailing,  and 
very  hairy.  The  leaves  are  winged,  being  com- 
pofed  of  about  two  or  three  pair,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  ;  they  are  very  hairy,  and  the  odd 
lobe  is  much  larger  than  the  others.  The  flowers 
furround  the  ftalks  in  whorls  ;  they  are  large,  and 
of  a  deep-blue  colour,  having  alfo  cups  of  the 
fame  colour ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

5.  Green  Annual  Sage.  The  ftalks  are  flen¬ 
der.  The  leaves  are  obiong,  and  crenated.  The 
flowers  grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks ;  they 
come  out  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

6.  Grecian  Sage,  or  Wild  Clary  of  Matthioli. 
The  leaves  are  crenated,  and  obtule.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  in  the 
fummer,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

7.  Tartarian  Sage,  This  plant  is  ufually  called 
a  Biennial,  tho’  the  roots  will  fometimes  laft  three 
or  four  years.  The  ftalks  are  flender,  four-cor¬ 
nered,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  radical  leaves  are  cordated,  but  thofe  on  the 
ftalks  are  fpear-Ihaped,  oval,  have  ferrated  edges, 
and  are  hoary  underneath.  T.  he  Bowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  four-cornered  fpikes,  having  coloured 

1  \ 


bradete.  Their  colour  is  blue;  they  appear  in 
June,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Auguft. 

8.  Italian  Sage.  The  ftalks  are  four-cornered,  Italian, 
hairy,  and  about  eight  inches  long.  The  leaves 

are  oblong,  pinnatifid,  very  rough,  ferrated,  and 
have  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
obtufe  fpikes,  having  heart-fhaped  bradeas ;  they 
are  of  a  violet  colour  with  a  mixture  of  white; 
they  come  out  in  June  or  July,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  foon  after.  and 

9.  Syrian  Sage,  or  Common  Clary.  Th<?  ftalks  Syrian 
are  thick,  hairy,  and  about  two  feet  long.  The 
leaves  are  large,  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  ferrated,  e 
rough,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
branches  in  kind  of  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  paleifh  - 

blue  colour,  and  attended  by  fpear-fhaped,  con¬ 
cave,  fharp-pointed  leaves  ;  they  appear  in  fum¬ 
mer,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  September. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  Tome  Varieties, 
having  very  broad  leaves,  fome  long,  others  very 
much  wrinkled ;  and  all  of  them  are  woolly,  and 
of  a  thick  fubftance. 

10.  Silvery  Sage  of  Crete.  The  ftalks  are  Silvery 
ered,  downy,  and  for  the  moft  part  Ample,  The  Sage 
leaves  are  white,  oblong,  dentated,  angular,  thick,  Cre'e* 
and  woolly.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks,  having  concave  bradese  ;  their 
colour  is  chiefly  white,  having  a  beautiful  affort- 
ment  of  purple  and  yellow  in  the  different  parts  ; 

they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

The  roots  of  this  fpecies  will  often  continue  three 
years. 

ir.  ./Ethiopian  Sage.  There  are  feveral  va-  Dcfcrlp- 
rieties  of  this  plant,  fome  of  which  grow  to 
about  a  foot  high,  and  others  much  taller.  The  •  tn10“ 
leaves  are  oblong,  erole,  and  woolly.  The  flowers  * 
grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks,  and  have  re¬ 
curved,  prickly  bradeae.  ^ 

12.  Perfian  Sage.  The  leaves  are  very  rough,  perfiaa 
pinnatifid,  and  woolly.  The  flowers  grow  in  Sage, 
whorls  round  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftalks  ;  and 
they  come  out  and  ripen  their  feeds  nearly  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  firft  fix  fpecies  being  Annuals,  are  to  be  Culture, 
raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  early  in  the  autumn 
or  lpring,  in  a  warm  border  of  light,  good  earth. 

After  they  come  up,  they  will  require  no  trou¬ 
ble,  except  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thinning  them  where  they  appear  too  clofe  ;  they 
will  flower  in  the  fummer,  and  fned  their  feeds, 
which  will  produce  frefli  plants  without  further 
trouble. 

The  other  fix,  being  Biennials,  muft  be  fown  as 
foon  as  the  feeds  are  ripe,  and  many  of  them 
will  flower  the  fummer  following,  whilft  the 
weakeft  plants  will  remain  until  the  year  after  that 
before  they  fhew  their  bloom.  They  alfo  may 
be  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  luch  plants  will  come 
into  blow  regularly  the  fummer  after.  They 
require  no  trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds,  and  thinning  them  where  they  come 
up  too  clofe ;  and  moft  of  them  will  flied  their 
feeds,  and  produce  frefli  plants  for  a  fticceflion 
without  trouble  or  art. 

,  1.  Domingo 
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Titles.  1 .  Domingo  Sage  is  titled,  Salvia  foliis  cor- 

datis  obtufis  crenatis  fubtomentofls ,  corollis  calyce 
-cce.  angaflioribus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Domingo. 

(Ta.  .  2.  Spanifli  Sage  is.  Salvia  foliis  ovatis,  petiolis 

^jf^^utnnque  mucronatis :  fpicis  imbricatis ,  calycibus  tri- 
fldis.  Tabernaemontanus  calls  it,  Sclarea  Hifpa- 
nica.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

VvvbkciC-*-  3*  Whorled  Auftrian  Sage  is,  Salvia  foliis  cor- 
~  datis  crenato-dentatis ,  verticillis  fubnudis ,  Jlylo  co¬ 

rollarum  labio  inferiors  incumbentibus.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliff ort.  it  is  termed,  Salvia  foliis  cordato-fagittatis 
dentatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Horminum  fyl- 
veftre  latifolium  verticillatum  \  and  Clufius,  Hor¬ 
minum  fylveftre  tertium.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Auftria. 

Q) .  4.  Oriental  Sage  is,  Salvia  foliis  compofitis  pin- 

0 ^  natis.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Salvia  orient  alls  latifolia 

’  hirfutiffma  vifcofa  pinnata ,  fore  &  calyce  purpureis , 
inodor  a  y  and  Plukenet,  Horminum  Arabicum ,  alatis 
foliis ,  fore  rubello.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
Eaft. 

5.  Green  Annual  Sage  is,  Salvia  foliis  oblongis 
crenatis ,  corollarum  galea  femi-orbiculatd ,  calycibus 
fruftiferis  reflexis.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is 
termed,  Salvia  foliis  ov at 0 -oblongis  obtufis  aqiialiter 
crenatis ,  corollarum  galea  femi-orbiculatd.  Tour- 
nefort  calls  it,  Horminum  coma  viridi.  It  is  not 
certain  in  what  country  it  grows  naturally. 

6.  Grecian  Sage  is.  Salvia  foliis  obtufis  crenatis , 
brableis  fummis  fierilibus  majoribus  coloratis.  Caf¬ 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Horminum  fativum  •,  and 
Gefner,  Horminum  verum  Matthioli.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Greece. 

7.  Tartarian  Sage  is,  Salvia  foliis  cordato-lan- 
ceolatis  ferratis  planis ,  brableis  color atis^  corolla  labio 
infimo  reflex 0.  Zinn  calls  it,  Salvia  foliis  cordato - 
lanceolatis  fmpliciter  ferratis ,  ftaminibus  galeam 
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aquantibus  *,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Horminum  fylvcftre 
falvifolium  minus ;  and  Tournefort,  Sclarea; folio 
falvi£,  minor  f  glabra.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Tartary  and  Auftria. 

8.  Italian  Sage  is,  Salvia  foliis  ferratis  pinnati- 
fidis  rugojiflimis ,  fpicd  obtufd ,  corollis  calyce  anguf- 
tioribus.  Barrelier  calls  it,  Horminum  fylveftre , 
incifo  folio ,  caflo  flore>  Italicum.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy. 

9.  Syrian  Sage  is,  Salvia  foliis  rugofls  cordatis 
oblongis  villofls  ferratis ,  braldeis  fioralibus  calyce 
longioribus  concavis  acuminatis.  This  is,  Salvia 
foliis  cordato-ovatis  obfcure  undjilatis ,  foliolis  florali- 
bus  lanceolato- concavis,  Guettard,  Stamp.  2 63.  Cal- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Horminum  fclarea  dittum ; 
and  Dodonaeus,  Orvalia.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Syria  and  Italy. 

10.  Silvery  Sage  of  Crete  is,  Salvia  foliis  ob¬ 
longis  dentato-angulatis  lunatis ,  verticillis  fummis 
fierilibus ,  bradleis  concavis.  Boerhaave  calls  it, 
Sclarea  Sicula ,  folio  argenteo  fubrotundo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Crete. 

ir.  /Ethiopian  Sage  is,  Salvia  foliis  oblongis 
erofis  lanatis ,  verticillis  lanatis ,  brableis  r ecurvatis 
fubfpinofis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed. 
Salvia  foliis  lanceolatis  flnuato-dentatis  ;  fioralibus 
verticillos  comprimentibus .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Abthiopis  foliis  finuofis  *,  and  Barrelier,  Mthio - 
pis  laciniatis  foliis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 

12.  Perftan  Sage  is.  Salvia  foliis  rugofls  pinna- 
tifidis  lanatis :  verticillis  fummisfterelibus.  In  the^ 
Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed.  Salvia  foliis  fimpli- 
cibus  dentato-pinnatis  afperis  ;  in  the  Hortus  Upfal. 
Salvia  foliis  flmplicibus  dentato-pinnatis ,  rugofls  ver- 
rucofis:  Plukenet  calls  it,  Horminum  rugofo  ver- 
rucofoque  folio  cornu  cervi  exprimente .  It  grows 
naturally  in  Perfta. 
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CCLXXXVL 


SAPONARIA,  SOPEWORT. 


Species. 

Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Corn 


and 

Oriental 

Sopewort. 


this  genus  there  are  two  Annuals,  called, 
_  1.  Corn  Sopewort. 

2.  Oriental  Sopewort. 

1.  Corn  Sopewort.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  fends 
forth  branches  by  pairs,  and  grows  to  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fharp- 
pointed,  fmooth,  fefiile,  of  a  greyilh  colour,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  kind  of  loofe  umbels  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  red  or 
reddilh-purple  colour,  and  have  very  large,  py- 
ramidical,  five-cornered  cups ;  they  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

2.  Oriental  Sopewort.  The  ftalk  is  ereft,  fends 
forth  branches  by  pairs  from  the  bottom,  which 
fpread  far  afunder,  and  grow  to  about  fix  or 
eio-ht  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
fmooth,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  fiiort 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  (lender  footftalks  •,  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  have  hairy, 
cylindrical  cups*  they  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 


Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  Culture 
feeds,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing.  After  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  re¬ 
quire  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds  \  and  after  they  have  flowered  and  perfected 
their  feeds,  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  frefli 
plants  will  fpontaneoufly  arife  for  a  fucceflion 
without  further  trouble. 

1.  Corn  Sopewort  is  titled,  Saponaria  calycibus 
pyramidatis  quinquangularibus ,  foliis  ovatis  acumi -  1  u^:s* 
natis  feffilibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lychnis  ‘ydcca -- 
fegetum  rubra ,  foliis  perfoliatis ;  and  Dodonasus, :  hAcc, 
Vaccaria.  It  grows  naturally  among  the  corn  in 
feveral  parts  of  France,  Germany,  Helvetia,  and 

the  Eaft. 

2.  Oriental  Sopewort  is,  Saponaria  calycibus 
cylindricis  villofls ,  caule  dichotomo  ereblo  patulo.  r 
Van  Royen  calls  ir,  Saponaria  caule  dichotomo , 
foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis ,  floribus  folitariis  pedun-  ■ 
culatis  •,  and  Tournefort,  Lychnis  orientalis  annua 
fupina ,  antirrhini  folio  flore  minimo  pur  pur  af cent  e. 

Jt  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CCLXXXVll, 


SATUREJ  A,  SAVORY. 


THE  only  real  Annual  of  this  genus  is 
Summer  Savory. 

The  plant  'pfog  {talks  are  eredt,  (lender,  about  a  foot 
deicnbed.  jono^  and  fend  forth  branches  by  pairs  at  the 
ioints.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  ftiff, 
a  little  hairy,  and  finely  fcented.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  two 
only  growing  on  one  footftalk  *,  they  are  of  a 
paleifh-red  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  ripen  their 

feeds  in  the  autumn.  . 

c  htn*:  Thefe  plants  are  eafily  raifed  by  fowing  the 

feeds  the  beginning  of  April,  in  a  bed  of  common 
mould  made  fine*,  they  will  readily  come  up, 
and  afterwards  require  no  trouble,  except  thin¬ 


ning  them  to  proper  diftances,  watering  them  iri 
dry° weather,  and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds. 

They  bear  tranfplanting  very  well ;  fo  that  plants 
drawn  to  make  way  for  the  others,  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  any  place  with  fafety* 

Summer  or  Garden  Savory  is  titled*  Satureja  Titles* 
pcdunculis  bifloris.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  i s$fo-btav- 
termed,  ’Thymus  erettus  annuus ,  foliis  lanceolato -  -jU. 
linearibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Satureja  hor- 
tenfis\  and  Cammerarius,  Satureja  altera.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  the  South  of 
France. 


CHAP. 


CCLXXXVIII- 


SAX1FRAG  A,  SAXIFRAGE. 


O' 


,F  this  genus  there  is  one  Englifh  Annual, 
J  called,  Rue-leaved  Whitlow-grafs. 

The  (talks  are  (lender,  upright,  divide  into  a 
The  plant  few  branches,  and  grow  to  about  three  or  four 
defcribed.  inches  high>  xhe  leaves  are  fmall,  wedge-fhaped, 

fucculent,  trifid,  and  grow  alternately.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  on  footftalks  from  the 
ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  ,  they  aic  imall, 
of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  March  and  April, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  foon  after  the  flowers  are 

fallen. 

This  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  houfe-tops, 
copings  of  walls,  by  way-fides,  &c.  in  light,  fandy 
foils,  and  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Medicinal  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  re¬ 

ntes  of  it. 


markable  for  the  cure  of  that  diforder  of  the 
nails  called  a  Whitlow,  which  occafioned  its 
name. 

This  plant  is  titled,  Saxifraga  foliis  caulinis  cu - 
neiformibus  trifidis  alternis-)  caule  ereblo  ramofo.^  In  jj 
the  Flora  Lapp,  it  is  termed,  Saxifraga  foliis  cm- 
nibus  trilobis  bafi  angujlis ,  caule  ere  bio.  Van  Royen  ^ 

calls  it,  Saxifraga  foliis  trifidis  bafi  angujlis ,  caule 
ereblo  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Sedum  tridablylites  teblo - 
rum  *,  Dodonasus,  Paronychia  altera  ;  Tournefort, 

Saxifraga  verna  annua  humilior  •,  Gerard,  Parony¬ 
chia  rutaceo  folio  *,  and  Parkinfon,  Paronychia  folifi 
incifis.  It  grows  naturally  in  mod:  countries  of 
Europe. 
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CHAP.  CCLXXXIX. 

.  '  •  ‘  v. 

SCABIOS  A  SCABIOUS. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are  ufually 
called, 

i.  Sweet  Scabious. 

Species.  2.  Starry  Scabious. 

3.  Sea  Scabious. 

4.  Tranfylvanian  Scabious* 

5.  Syrian  Scabious. 

6.  Montpelier  Scabious. 

7.  Tartarian  Scabious. 

tfoifof5  r*  Sweet  Scabious  is  a  well-known  Annual  in 
Sweet  the  flower-garden.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  va- 
Scabious.  riou fly  jagged  or  cut  into  many  fegments.  The 
flalks  are  (lender,  branching,  and  a  yard  high. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides 
of  the  branches  on  long  footftalks ;  they  are 
ufually  of  a  blackflh  -  purple  colour,  appear  in 
June,  and  continue  in  fu'cceflion  until  the  autumn. 

The  varieties  of  this  lpecies  are  numerous ;  iuch 
as. 

Varieties.  The  Red, 

The  White, 

The  Pale-Purple, 

The  Deep-Purple, 

The  Black,  r-  ■-  -  .  .. 

The  Striped, 

The  Hen  and  Chickens,  &c. 

All  thefe  varieties  will  occafionally  arife  from 
the  fame  kind  of  feed,  though  the  Blackifli-pur- 
ple  is  the  molt  prevailing  colour,  and  of  which 
the  far  greateft  (hare  of  the  young  plants  will 
confift. 

As  this  fpecies  is  extremely  hardy,  it  is  belt 
treated  as  a  Biennial.  Sow  the  feeds,  therefore, 
Culture,  the  firft  week  in  June,  in  a  bed  of  common 
earth  made  fine  ;  and  let  the  bed  be  fhaded  and 
frequently  watered,  in  order  to  bring  the  feeds 
up.  After  their  appearance,  they  muft  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  dole,  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
watered  in  dry  weather  all  fummer,  and  in  the 
autumn  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain  ;  they  will  flower  early 
the  fummer  following,  continue  the  blow  for 
many  months,  and  afford  plenty  of  feeds  for  a 
fuccefiion. 

Thefe  plants  (hould  be  ranged  in  long  beds  at 
a  foot  and  a  half  diftance  from  each  other,  in 
order  to  make  the  better  fhow ;  and  if  they  are 
never  removed,  they  will  be  ftronger,  and  the 
flowers  larger  and  fairer  in  proportion. 

The  feeds  alfo  may  be  fown  in  the  lpring,  but 
then  the  plants  will  flower  late  in  the  fummer, 
and  the  feeds  rarely  ripen;  and  if  they  are  brought 
forward  on  a  hot-bed,  they  are  generally  of  in¬ 
ferior  beauty  to  fuch  as  have  all  along  been  in 
the  open  ground  ;  fo  that,  in  order  to  have  thefe 
plants  in  perfection,  the  bed  way  will  be  to  treat 
them  as  above. 

I  advife  the  firfl;  week  in  June  for  fowing  the 
feeds,  becaule  the  plants  will  then  form  itrong 
heads  by  the  autumn,  and  not  be  forward  enough 
to  advance  for  flowering;  and  in  that  (late  they 
will  (land  the  hardeft  weather.  If  they  are  fown 
much  earlier,  the  flalk  will  rife  for  flowering  in 


the  autumn,  and  then  the  cold  of  our  winters 
will  be  pretty  certain  to  deftroy  them. 

2.  Starry  Scabious.  The  radical  leaves  are  Starry 
oblong,  cut  into  feveral  parts,  and  lie  on  the  Scabious 
ground ;  thofe  on  the  (balks  are  (lender,  and  ele-  deferibed. 
gantly  jagged  or  cut  almoft  to  the  midrib  into 

many  fine  fegments.  The  flalks  are  hairy,  branch¬ 
ing,  and  three  feet  high.1  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  tops  of  the  plant  on  long  footftalks  ; 
the  florets  are  large,  and  (tar-fhaped ;  they  are  of 
a  pale-purple  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  like 
the  former,  in  beds  of  light  earth,  in  the  places  CuIture* 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  and  after  they  come 
up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning 
them  to  proper  diftances,  and  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

3.  Sea  Scabious.  The  flalks  are  (lender,  branch-  s„a 
ing,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  The  lower 
leaves  are  pinnated,  but  the  upper  ones  are  nar¬ 
row,  and  entire.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  tops  of  the  flalks  on  (lender  footftalks  ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour  ;  they  appear 

in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  there  will  be  plants  enough  for  a  fuccef- 
fion  without  further  trouble. 

4.  Tranfylvanian  Scabious.  The  (talk  is  branch-  Tranr 
ing,  and  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  radical  leaves  vanian,  ' 
are  lyre-fliaped,  hairy,  and  thofe  on  the  (talks  are 
pinnatifid,  narrow,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  come 

out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  on 
footftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale- purple 
colour  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  plants  enough  for  a  fucceflion  will  arife, 
which  will  call  for  no  trouble,  except  thinning 
them  to  proper  diftances,  and  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

5.  Syrian  Scabious.  The  (talk  is  tough,  di¬ 
vides  by  pairs,  and  grows  to  be  two  feet  high,  and 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  moderately  broad,  s>’rian 
and  of  a  whitifli-green  colour.  The  flowers  come  frbi?usd 
out  from  the  tops  of  the  plant  on  (lender  foot- 

(talks  ;  they  are  the  colour  of  an  Amethyft,  and 
very  beautiful  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Theie  is  a  variety  of  this  lpecies  with  white 
flowers. 

6.  Montpelier  Scabious.  The  (talks  are  her¬ 
baceous,  tender,  fend  forth  a  few  fpreading  Defcrip- 
branches,  and  grow  to  two  feet  high.  The  ra°  tion  ot 
dical  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  rough,  and  ferrated  MontPe‘ 
on  their  edges  ;  thofe  on  the  (talks  are  lpear-  Scabious, 
ftiaped,  long,  and  embrace  the  (talk  with  their 

bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and 
fides  of  the  branches  on  (lender  footftalks  ;  they 
are  of  a  red  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  lpecies  with  purple 
flowers,  x 
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Thefe  laft  two  forts  will  rife  freely  from  Icattered 
feeds  in  the  garden. 

7.  Tartarian  Scabious.  The  {balks  are  thick, 
ftrong,  hifpid,  branching,  and  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  lower  leaves  are  large,  fpear-fhaped, 
pinnatifid,  and  feven  inches  long.  The  leaves  on 
the  middle  parts  of  the  plant  are  fmaller,  and 
ferrated  on  the  edges  •,  thole  on  the  upper  parts 
are  narrow,  and  entire.  The  dowers  come  out 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  on  naked 
footftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

This  fpecies  is  a  Biennial,  and  fhould  be  raifed 
like  the  firft  fort ;  and  after  it  has  flowered  and 
fhed  the  feeds,  plants  in  plenty  will  arife  for  a 
fucceflion,  requiring  no  trouble  except  hoeing 
them  up  where  they  are  in  improper  places,  and 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds. 

1.  Sweet  Scabious  is  titled,  Scabiofa  corollidis 
quinquefidis  folds  diffedis ,  receptaculis  fiorum  fubu- 
latis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Scabiofa  peregrin  a 
rubra ,  capite  oblongo  ;  and  Clufius,  Scabiofa  VI. 
Indica.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

,  2.  Starry  Scabious  is,  Scabiofa  corollulis  quin¬ 

quefidis ,  folds  differs,  receptaculis  forum  fubrotundis. 
Clufius  calls  it,  Scabiofa  major  Hifpanica  -,  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Scabiofa  fiellata ,  folio  laciniato ,  major  \ 
alfo,  Scab' of  a  fellata,  folio  laciniato,  minor  \  alfo, 
Scabiofa  fellata  minima.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain. 

-  3.  Sea  Scabious  is,  Scabiofa  corollulis  quinquefdis 
radiantibus  calyce  brevionbus,  folds  pinna tis :  fiummis 


linearibus  integerrimis.  John  Bauhine  calls  it,  Sca¬ 
biofa  maritima  parva  ;  and  Boccone,  Scabiofa  ma - 
ritima ,  ruta  caninhe  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Sicily  and  the  South  of  France. 

4.  Tranlylvanian  Scabious  is,  Scabiofa  corollu¬ 
lis  quadrifidis  <equalibus  calycibus  arifatis,  folds  ra - 
dicalibus  lyratis ,  caulinis  pinnadfidis.  Herman 
calls  it,  Scabiofa  altiffma  annua ,  folds  agrimoriue 
nonnihil  fimilibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Tran- 
fylvania. 

5.  Syrian  Scabious  is,  Scabiofa  corollulis  quadri¬ 
fidis  aqualibus ,  calycibus  aridatis,  caule  dicbotomo , 
folds  lanceolatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Scabiofa 
fruticans  latifolia  alba  and  Vaillant,  Scabiofa  per- 
fic<e  folio ,  fore  amethyflino.  It  grows  naturally  in 

Syria. 

6.  Montpelier  Scabious  is,  Scabiofa  corollulis 
quadrifidis  radiantibus,  folds  radicalibus ,  ovatis  fer • 
rads ,  rameis  lanceolatis ,  caule  herbaceo.  Sauvages 
calls  it,  Scabiofa  cor ollis  quadrifidis ,  folds  omnibus 
lanceolatis  ferratis ;  Magnol,  Scabiofa  annua  inte- 
grifolia,  f  folds  bellidis  •,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Scabiofa 
montana  latifolia  non  laciniata  rubra  *  and  Clufius* 

Scabiofa  latifolia,  purpurafeente  flore.  It  grows 
naturally  about  Montpelier  and  in  Switzerland. 

7.  Tartarian  Scabious  is,  Scabiofa  corollulis  ffcAfoJv 
quadrifidis  radiantibus,  caule  hifpido,  folds  lanceolatis 
pinnadfidis  :  lobis  imbricatis.  In  the  Ad.  Upfal.  it 

is  termed,  Scabiofa  flofeulis  quadrifidis,  folds  pinna- 
tifidis :  laciniis  later alibus  erediufeulis.  Ray  calls 
it,  Scabiofa  aldjfma  fegetum.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Tartarv. 
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SC  AND  IX,  SHEPHERD’S  NEEDLE,  or  VENUS’ 

COMB. 


Species. 


The  firU 
two  forts 
defcribed. 


Smaller, 


BESIDES  the  Sweet  Chervil  of  our  Kitchen 
Gardens,  there  are  of  this  genus  the  follow¬ 
ing  Annuals  : 

1.  Common  Shepherd’s  Needle,  or  Venus’ 
Comb. 

2.  Rough-deeded  Wild  Chervil. 

3.  Smaller  Shepherd’s  Needle  of  Crete. 

4.  Sicilian  Shepherd’s  Needle. 

5.  Oriental  Shepherd’s  Needle. 

1,  2.  The  firft  two  forts  grow  naturally  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  are  generally  extir¬ 
pated  as  weeds  from  our  gardens  ;  but  the 
others  being  of  foreign  growth,  a  few  plants  of 
each  fort  may  be  admitted,  though  they  are  pof- 
feflfed  of  very  few  charms  to  recommend  them. 

3.  Smaller  Shepherd’s  Needle  of  Crete  is  a 
low  branching  plant,  about  half  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  compoled  of  a  multitude  of  fmall, 
narrow  fegments.  1  he  flowers  terminate  the 
ftalks  in  umbels-,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white 
colour  -,  they  will  be  in  blow  in  June,  and  ripen 
their  awl-fhaped,  rough  feeds  in  July  or  Au¬ 
guft. 


4.  Sicilian  Shepherd’s  Needle.  This  plant  Sicilian^ 
hath  a  very  rough,  prickly  ftalk,  with  large,  lwel- 

ling  joints.  The  leaves  are  divided  or  cut  into 
many  parts.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
tops  of  the  branches  in  trifid  umbels  ;  they  will 
be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen  their  long,  cylin¬ 
drical,  rough  feeds  in  Auguft. 

5.  Oriental  Shepherd’s  Needle.  This  plant  and 
rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  to  the  height  of  Oriental 
about  a  foot.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  divided  shep’ 
into  many  parts,  and  adorn  the  plant  fingly  at  Needie 
the  joints.  The  flowers  grow  in  umbels  at  the  defcribed;. 
tops  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
moderately  large,  and  the  petals  are  heart-lhapcd. 

It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au- 
guft. 

Thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  Culture* 
the  feeds,  the  belt  time  for  which  is  the  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  they  will  flower  early 
the  fummer  following.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  they  will  call  for  no  trouble,  except  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinning  them  where 
they  appear  too  clofe.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  the  beds  fhould  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered. 
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tered,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  dry,  or  they 
will  remain  a  long  while  in  the  ground  betore 
they  come  up.  After  you  have  once  got  a  (lock 
of  thefe  plants,  they  will  continue  the  fucceflion 
by  the  feeds  lowing  themfelves,  which  will  come 
up  and  call  for  no  trouble,  except  thinning  and 
weeding  as  before. 

1.  Common  Shepherd’s  Needle,  or  Venus 
Comb,  is  titled,  Scandix  feminibus  lavibtts  roffro 
longiffimo.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Scandix  y  femme 
rojirato ,  vulgaris  *,  and  Cammerarius,  Pedlen  Ve¬ 
neris,  It  grows  naturally  among  corn  in  England, 
Germany,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
s iVVnvrU^  2.  Rough-feeded  Wild  Chervil  is;  Scandix  fe¬ 

minibus  ovatis  hifpidis ,  corollis  uniformibus ,  cattle 
l<£vi.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff ort,  it  is  termed,  Scandix 
feminibus  hifpidis.  Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Myr- 
rhis  fylvcftris ,  feminibus  afperis  \  and  Columna, 
Myrrhis  fylvejlris  aquicolcrum .  It  grows  natu- 
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rally  in  England,  and  moil:  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

3.  Smaller  Shepherd’s  Needle  of  Crete  is, 
Scandix  feminibus  J'ubulatis  hifpidis ,  floribus  radia - 
tis,  caulibus  lavibus.  Sauvages  calls  it,  Scandix 
feminibus  roftraiis  patulis  pedunculo  brevioribtts  5 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Scandix  Cretica  minor  \  and  Co¬ 
lumna,  Anifomarathrum.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Crete,  France,  and  Italy. 

5.  Sicilian  Shepherd’s  Needle  is,  Scandix  femi¬ 
nibus  fubcylindricis  hifpidis ,  caule  hifpido ,  geniculis 
tumidis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 
Ch  atrophy  Hum  articulis  tumidis ,  umbelld  univerfali 
trifidd.  Morifon  calls  it,  Cerefolium  annuum  no - 
dofum ,  femine  afpero  majore.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Sicily. 

5.  Oriental  Shepherd’s  Needle  is,  Scandix  fe¬ 
minibus  pedunculo  villofo  brevioribus .  Tournefort 
calls  it,  Scandix  orienialis ,  flare  maximo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Eaft. 
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8  C  I  R  P  1/  Sj  RUSH-GRASS. 


The 

plant 


TE1ERE  is  one  fhort-lived  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called.  The  Lead  Rufh. 

The  ftalk  is  (lender,  naked,  fetaceous,  and 
three  or  four  inches  high.  The  flowers  come  out 
defcribed.  fhort  fpikes  from  the  fides  of  the  (balks  near 
the  top  ;  they  are  of  a  brown  colour,  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

This  fpecies  is  not  cultivated,  and  is  generally 
held  as  a  bafe  herb,  below  the  notice  of  any,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  who  have  a  general  thirffc  after  bota¬ 
nical  knowledge.  It  grows  naturally  in  moift, 
landy  places  •,  and  if  a  perfon  is  defirous  of  a 
few  plants  to  be'  ready  for  obfervation,  fow  the 
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feeds  in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and 
they  will  flower  the  fummer  following,  and  per¬ 
fect  their  feeds. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Scirpus  culmo  nudo  feta-  Titles. 
ceo,  fpicis  later alibus  fubfoliatis  feffilibus.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Scirpus  culmo  nudo  fetaceo ,  fpicis 
pedunculatis  •,  Tournefort,  Scirpus  omnium  minimus , 
capitulo  breviori  j  Cafpar  Bauhine,  J uncus  mutilis 
f  chamafchnenus  alfo,  Gramen  junceum  minimum , 
capitulo  fquamato  \  Morifon,  J  uncus  omnium  mini¬ 
mus  ;  and  Parkinfon,  Gramen  junceum  maritimum 
exile  Plimmottii.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  lea- 
fhores,  and  in  moift,  fandy  places  in  England,  and 
moft  countries  of  Europe. 


CHAP.  CCXCII. 

SCLERA  NTHU  S,  GERMAN  KNOT-GRASS, 

or  K  N  A  W  E  L. 


THERE  are  two  Annuals  of  this  genus, 
called, 

Species.  lt  Common  German  Knot-Grafs,  or  Knawel. 
2.  Italian  Knawel. 

Common  i .  Common  German  Knot-Grafs,  or  Knawel. 
German  The  ftalks  are  round,  jointed,  (lender,  branching, 
Knot-  ant}  hoarv.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  of  a  pale- 

Grafs 
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green  colour,  hoary  underneath,  and  of  unequal 
fize  ;  but  two,  which  are  longed,  ufually  grow  op- 
pofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifli-white  colour ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

1  2.  Italian 
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Italian  2.  Italian  Knawcl.  The  ftalks  are  round,  flen- 

ckfcribed  ^er,  j°*ntet^»  hairy,  branching,  and  lie  on  tht 
*  ground.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  pointed^  of  i 
pale -green  colour,  and  grow  in  pairs.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of 
the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh 
colour;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Calture.  Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  Towing  the  feeds 
in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  the 
fpring  following,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  When  they  come  up,  they  will  require 
no  trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean,  from 
weeds ;  and  after  they  have  flowered,  and  the 
feeds  are  fcattered,  plants  enough  for  a  fuccefiion 
will  arile  without  further  trouble. 


1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Scleranthus  caly-  Title*. 
cibus  fruftus  patulis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort  it  is  ffrvKujuA, 
termed  fimply,  Scleranthus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 

it,  Polygonum,  gramineo  folio,  majus  ereftum\  alio. 

Polygonum  anguttffimo  &  gramineo  folio,  minus 
repens ;  and  Tabernsemontanus,  Polygonum  minus 
alterum.  It  grows  naturally  in  light,  fandy  foils 
in  England,  and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Scleranthus  caly  cibus 
fruttus  patentijjimis  fpinofis ,  caule  fubvillofo.  Dale- 
champ  calls  it,  Polycarpos ;  Cafpar,  Bauhine,  Po¬ 
lygonum  montanum  vermiculata  foliis ;  and  Co- 
lumna,  Vermiculata  nova  planta.  ,  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France; 
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SCOLYMUS,  GOLDEN  THISTLEs 


TH  E  fiiort-lived  fpecies  of  this  genus  is 
ufually  called.  The  Annual  Golden  Thiftle. 

.  The  root  is  thick,  flefhy,  of  a  yellowifh-green 
defcrfbed.  colour,  and  full  of  a  milky  juice.  The  ftalks 
*  are  upright,  branching,  have  leafy,  prickly  wtngS, 
or  borders  running  from  joint  to  joint,  and  grow 
to  be  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are \ oblong, 
ftiff,  jagged  or  finuated  on  their  edges,  prickly, 
of  a  pale-green  colour,  frequently  fpotted  or 
blotched  with  white,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

This  plant  is  raifed  by  Towing  the  feeds  early 
in  the  fpring,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  The  ground  Ihould  be  double-dug,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  their  roots,  which  ftrike 
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deep  into  the  ground.  After  the  plants  comb 
up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds. 

If  the  feafon  ftiould  prove  vefy  wet  when 
they  are  in  flower,  it  would  be  advifeable  to  cover 
a  few  flowers  with  glafles,  the  more  effeftually  to 
procure  good  feeds  for  a  fuccefiion  ;  as  in  cold, 
wet,  and  damp  feafonsj  they  rarely  ripen  without 
fuch  afliftance. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Scolymus  foliis  margins  ,  , 
attenuatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed 
fimply,  Scolymus ;  in  the  Hortus  Upfal.  Scolymus 
annuus.  Dodart  calls  it,  Scolymus  chryfanthemus 
annuus;  and  Cluflus,  Scolymus  Theopbrafii  Nar - 
bonenfis.  It  grows  naturally  in  France  and 
Italy. 
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are  only  twb  fpecies  of  this  ge* 
nus,  called, 

1.  Sweet  Scoparia. 

2.  ProcUrinbent  Scoparia. 


i.  SWeet  Scoparia.  The  ftalk  is  Uptight, 
Defcnp.  flabby,  hexangular,  branching,  and  three  or 
S°l°f  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fomewhat  hairy^ 
^  and  grow  by  threes  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 

are  produced  on  footftalks  at  the  upper  parts  of 
the  fhoots ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear 
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iri  Auguft,  arid  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

2.  Procumbent  Scoparia.  The  ftalk  is  ten-  and 
der,  branching,  and  procumbent.  The  leaves  f'ocum- 
furrourid  it  by  fours  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  cCnt  • 
fit  clofe  to  the  Tides  of  the  branches,  having  no  ccTan** 
footftalks ;  th'ey  appear  in  Auguft  and  September, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
early  in  the  fpring,  on  a  good  hotbed.  When  Culturc* 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  potted 
4  A  feparately^ 
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feparately,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  bed,  and 
watered  and  kept  lliaded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  They  mult  then  have  a  large  (hare  of  air 
admitted  to  them  by  degrees,  but  be  not  wholly 
expofed  to  the  full  air  at  prefent ;  and  when  the 
foots  have  filled  the  pots,  they  muft  be  (hifted 
into  others  a  fize  larger.  They  mull  be  next 
plunged  again  in  the  hotbed,  watered  and  fiiaded 
as  before,  and  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  full 
air.  When  this  is  effected,  a  (hare  of  them  may 
be  turned  out,  with  the  mould  at  the  roots,  into 
fome  warm  border,  where  they  will  flower  and 
perfe«5t  their  feeds ;  leaving,  neverthelcfs,  a  few 
plants  ftill  in  the  hotbed,  to  be  .covered  with 
the  glafles  in  cafe  much  rain  or  cold  weather 
fhould  happen  in  the  autumn,  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  fecure  good  feeds  for  a  fucceffion. 

I.  The  firfl:  fpecies  is  titled,  Scoparia  foliis  ter¬ 
ms ,  floribus  pedunculatis.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort,  it 
vis-termed,  Capr aria  foliis  terms,  corollis  quadripar- 
titis.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Samoloides  ;  Herman, 
V eronica  Americana  ereffa  frutefeens  (A  ramofa  ; 
Sloane,  V eronica  fruticofa  erebia  dulcis ,  hex  angular  i 
caule  ;  and  Plukenet,  Phyteuoides  Americanum , 


flore  albo  tetrapetalo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Curaffao. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Scoparia  foliis  quater- 
nis ,  floribus  feflilibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  molt 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America. 

Scoparia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  T etrandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  concave  perian- 
thium,  divided  into  four  {lender,  rough  feg- 
ments. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  rotated,  patent,  concave 
petal,  divided  into  four  tongue-ftiaped,  obtufe, 
equal  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  awl-{haped,  equal  fila¬ 
ments  (horter  than  the  corolla,  having  fimpls 
antherie. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  conical  germen, 
an  awl-fhaped  permanent  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  an  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp ium  is  an  oblong,  conical,  acu¬ 
minated  capfule,  formed  of  two  valves,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many, and  oblong. 
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SCORPIURUS,  caterpillar. 


*  *  C  *  ‘  .  , 

THIS  genus  comprehends  four  diftinft  fpe¬ 
cies  of  Caterpillars,  called. 

Species.  1.  Common  Caterpillar,  with  one  Flower  on  a 
Footflalk. 

2*  Two-flowered  Caterpillar. 

3.  Three-flowered  Caterpillar. 

4.  Four- flowered  Caterpillar. 

Defcrip-  1.  Common  Caterpillar.  This  fpecies  pro- 
tion  of  duces  numerous  flowers  from  the  fides  of  the 
Common,  ft-aik;S}  but  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  by 
the  name  of  One-flowered  Caterpillar,  becaufe 
one  flower  only  crowns  the  top  of  each  footftalk. 
The  -(talks  are  herbaceous,  tender,  trailing,  and 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  leaves  are 
fpatule-fhaped,  oblong,  obtufe,  and  grow  fingly 
at  the  joints  on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
on  very  long  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  contorted  pods,  refembling  caterpil¬ 
lars,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

Two-  2*  Two-flowered  Caterpillar.  The  (talks  are 

fiowexed,  herbaceous,  thick,  jointed,  branching,  and  trail¬ 
ing.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  broad,  obtufe,  and 
of  a  blueifh- green  colour.  The  flowers  grow 
two  together  on  footftalks,  arifing  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves-,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  long,  rough,  twifted  pods,  containing  ripe 
feeds  in  September. 

Three  3.  Three- flowered  Caterpillar.  The  (talks  are 

flowered,  (lender,  herbaceous,  and  trailing.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  obtufe,  and  grow  upon  footftalks  at 
the  joints.  The  flowers  are  for  the  molt  part 
three  together  on  (lender  footftalks,  arifing  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow 


colour,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
(lender  pods,  which  are  armed  with  diftin£t  (harp 
fpines  on  their  outfide. 

4.  Four-flowered  Caterpillar.  The  (talks  are 
herbaceous,  trailing,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  obtufe,  and  grow  fingly 
at  the  joints  on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
ufually  four  at  the  top  of  each  footftalk,  which 
is  very  long  and  (lender;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  yellow  colour;  they  appear  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  (lender,  contorted  pods,  which 
are  guarded  by  (harp  fpikes,  colle&ed  in  clufters 
on  their  outfide. 

Thefe  are  hardy  Annuals,  and  are  propagated 
by  fowing  the  feeds,  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fitua- 
tion,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  fowing  may  be  performed  in  the  autumn  or 
fpring ;  and  after  the  plants  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping,  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

Thefe  are  plants  of  very  little  beauty,  but 
they  are  found  in  mod  colle<5tions  of  Annuals, 
and  are  propagated  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
Angularity  of  their  pods,  which  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  caterpillars  feeding  upon  the  plants. 

1.  The  firfl  fpecies  is  titled,  Scorpiurus  pedunculis 
unifloris ,  leguminibus  teblis  undique  fquamis  obtufis. 
Tournefort  calls  it,  Scorpioides  fihqua  crafld  Bochi ; 
and  Morifon,  Scorpioides  bupleuri  folio ,  corniculis 
craflioribus  &  tnagis  fpongiofls  injlar  litui  contortis 

in  fe  convolutis.  It  grows  naturally  in  mod  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Scorpiurus  pedunculis 
bifloris ,  leguminibus  extrorfum  obtufe  aculeatis.  Mo¬ 
rifon  calls  it,  Scorpioides  bupleuri  folio ,  corniculis 
afperis  C?  rugofls  ftrigidis ,  Jlriatis  f  fulsatis  litui 
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inttar  corXortis  Id  in  fe  convdutis.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

JJLaUu.  3'  The  third  fpecies  is’  ScorPurus  pedunculis 
fubtriforis,  legumimbus  exlrorfum  fpinis  diftintlis 

acutis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  named  Amply, 
Scorpiurus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Sccrpioides 
bupleuri  folio  •,  and  Dodomeus,  Scorphides  prim. 
,  ^  It  is  common  in  the  louth  of  Europe. 

JuArviiijDz  4.  The  fourth  lpecies  is,  Scorpiurus  pedunculis 
t  fubquadrifloris ,  legumimbus  extrorfum  fpinis  confer tis 

acutis.  Morifon  calls  it,  Scorpioides  bupleuri  folio , 
corniculis  afperis  magis  in  fe  contortis  id  cqnvolutis. 
It  grows  common  in  the  louth  of  Europe. 
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Scorpiurus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Biadelphia 
Becandria ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  inflated,  ere<5t, 


(lightly  comprefied  perianthium,  cut  into  five 
acute  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous.  The  vexillum 
is  roundilh,  emarginated,  fpreading,  and  reflexed. 
The  ala;  are  loofe,  and  nearly  oval.  The  carina 
is  femilunulated,  acuminated,  ereCt,  and  divided 
below  into  two  parts. 

3.  Stamina  are  diadelphous  filaments,  (one 
(landing  Angle,  and  nine  joined  in  a  body)  having 
fmall  antherm. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong,  taper, 
and  fomewhat  reflexed  germen,  and  a  rifing,  in- 
flexed  (lyle,  terminated  by  a  pundtum. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  taper,  coria¬ 
ceous,  ftriated,  rough,  revoluted  pod,  divided 
into  many  tranfverfe  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  (ingle,  and  roundifli. 
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TEIE  fpecies  of  this  genus  that  are  of  fliort 
duration,  are, 

Specjes.  x.  The  Jagged-leaved  German  Viper’s  Grafs". 
2.  The  Tangier  Viper’s  Grafs. 

3.  The  Montpelier  Viper’s  Grafs. 

Defcrip-  .  *•  The  Jagged- leaved  German  Viper’s  Grafs 
tion  of  rifes  with  an  upright  (talk  to  about  two  feet  high, 
jagged-  The  leaves  are  much  jagged,  or  cut  into  feveral 

German  aCUte  ^egments*  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
’  the  ends  of  the  branches  on  long,  naked  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they,  will  be  in -blow  in  June  or  July,  and 
ripen  their  feeds  about  a  month  after. 

Tangier,  2*  Tangier  Viper’s  Grafs.  This  plant  will  grow 
to  near  a  yard  in  height.  T  he  leaves  are  very 
large,  and  embrace  the  (talk  with  their  bafe; 
they  are  indented  in  the  manner  of  fome  of  our 
poppies,  and  the  fegments  turn  backward.  The 
flowers  grow  fingly  from  the  tops  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  i  their  colour  is  yellow ;  they  will  be  in 
blow  in  July  or  Augufl,  and  ripen  their  leeds  in 
September. 

3.  Montpelier  Viper’s  Grafs.  The  ftalk  is 
upright,  firm,  and  branching.  The  lower  leaves 
are  of  an  oval,  oblong  figure,  and  deeply  in¬ 
dented  ;  thofe  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant 
are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  and  embrace  the  ftalk 
with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  grow  fingly  on 
long,  fquamofe  footftalks,  and  they  are  fucceeded 
by  incurved,  crenulated  feeds,  crowned  with 
Ample,  feflile  down. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  is  a  Biennial,  fo  that 
the  feeds  (hould  be  fown  in  April  or  May  5  and 
of  propa-  wjt|1  t|ie  ufuaj  care  Qf  thinning  them  where  they 
gati°n.  come  Up  t00  cJofe,  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  watering  them  in  dry  weather,  they 
will  flower  ftrong  the  fummer  following. 
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The  other  two  fpecies,  being  Annuals,  (hould 
be  fown  earlier  in  the  fpring.  The  time  fhould  be  in 
March,  or  beginning  of  April  at  fartheft.  They 
fhould  be  all  fown  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain  ;  the  ground  (hould  be  rich  and  good  ; 
and  by  watering  them  in  dry  weather,  they  may¬ 
be  brought  to  flower  early,  and  to  perfed  their 
feeds  with  greater  certainty. 

1.  The  Jagged-leaved  German  Viper’s  Grafs  is  Tilj 

titled,  Scorzonera  foliis  linearibus  dentatis  acutis ,  ^ 
caule  ere  do  \  fquamis  calycinis  patulo-mucronatisM**^^'** 
Tournefort  calls  it,  Scorzonera  foliis  laciniatis ;  , 

and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Tragopogon  laciniatum  lu- 

tcum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Germany. 

2.  Tangier  Viper’s  Grafs  is,  Scorzonera  foliis 
omnibus '  runcinatis  amplexicaulibus.  In  the  Hortus 
Upfal.  it  is  termed,  Scorzonera  foliis  omnibus  ex - 
trorfum  dentatis  amplexicaulibus ,  fquamis  calycinis 
margine  membranaceis ;  in  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  Son - 
chus  fioribus  folitariis ,  foliorum  laciniis  extrorfum 
flexis.  Ray  calls  it,  Sonchus  Tingitanus papaveris 
folio  ;  and  Herman,  Chondrilla  Tingitanafforibus 
luteis  papaveris  hortenjis  folio.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Mauritania. 

3.  Montpelier  Viper’s  Grafs  is,  Scorzonera  foliis 
,  fuperioribus  amplexicaulibus  integerrimis ,  inferioribus 

runcinatis , pedunculis  fquamatis.  Van  Royen  calls 
it,  Crepis  foliis  radicalibus  ovato-oblongis  denticu - 
latisy  caulinis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus ,  pedunculis 
unifioris  fquamo/js  ;  Plukenet,  Sonchus  fubrotundo 
folio  noftras  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Sonchus  la-vis 
anguftifolius.  It  grows  naturally  near  Montpe¬ 
lier  in  France. 
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THE  fhort-lived  fpectes  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Common  Fig-wort,  or  Dog’s  Rue. 

2.  Yellow  Fig-wort. 

3.  Trifoliate  Fig-wort. 

1.  Common  Fig-wort,  or  Dog’s  Rue.  The 
Common,  ftalk  is  fiender,  upright,  four-cornered,  and 
about  two  feet  high.  The  lower  leaves  are  pin¬ 
nated,  and  grow  oppofite  •,  but  the  upper  ones  are  - 
entire,  and  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  tops  in  long,  ioofe,  naked  fpikes  ; 
they  are  of  a  dark-purple  colour,  having  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  green ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  leeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

2.  Yellow  Fig-wort.  The  ftalk  is  thick,  fquare, 
\ciiow,  upright,  hairy,  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  heart-ftiaped,  broad,  hairy,  and  of  a 
pale-green  colour;  the  lower  ones  grow  oppofite 
to  each  other  on  long,  hairy  footftalks,  and  the 
upper  ones  are  placed  by  threes  round  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  come  out,  two  or  three  together,  on 
footfialks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  a  great 
way  down  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftalks  ;  they 
are  ol  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  May,  and  the 
and  feeds  ripen  in  July.  -  , 

Trifoliate  3.  1  rifoliate  Fig-wort.  The  ftalks  are  up- 
Fig-wort.  ftrong,  and  three  feet  high.  The  lower 

leaves  are  compofed  of  three  obtufe  lobes,  but 
the  upper  ones  are  Ample  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of 
a  thickifh  fubftance,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour. 
The  flowers  come  out  three  or  four  together  on 
footftalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  a  great  way  down  the  upper  parts  of  the 
ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  having 
a  mixture  of  red  ;  they  appear  in  May  and  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

Coltare.  Ail  thefe  forts  are  Biennials,  fo  that  the  feeds 


ffluft  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  otherwife 
they  will  not  flower  the  fummer  following.  The 
firft  two  forts  may  be  fown  in  any  common  mould, 
and  the  plants  will  foon  come  up  and  ftand  the 
winter  well,  and  flower  and  perfed  their  feeds  the 
lurnmer  following.  But  fome  plants  of  the  third 
fort  muft  be  fet  in  pots,  to  be  preferved  in  thfc 
green-houfe  ;  for  it  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad 
through  our  hard  winters.  Early  in  May  they 
may  be  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-fheltered 
place  ;  and  by  turning  the  mould  out  of  the  pots 
with  the  roots,  the  ftalks  will  advance  ftrongef  fot 
flowering,  and  the  flowers  will  be  longer  and 
fairer,  than  if  the  roots  had  been  continued  con¬ 
fined  in  the  pots. 

1.  Common  Fig-wort,  or  Dog’s  Rue,  is  titled* 
Scrophularia  foliis  pinnatis,  racemo  terminali  nudo, 
pedunculis  bifidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Scro¬ 
phularia  ruta  canina  difta  vulgaris  ;  and  Clufius, 
Ruta  canina .  It  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia, 
France,  Narbonne,  and  Italy. 

2.  Yellow  Fig-wort  is,  Scrophularia  foliis  cor - 
datiSy  pedunculis  axillaribus  fohtariis  dichotomis. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Scrophularia  luteo  fori  ; 
and  Clufius,  Lamium  Pannonicum  2.  exoticum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  England,  Italy,  Auftria,  and 
Helvetia. 

3.  Trifoliate  Fig-wort  is,  Scrophularia  foliis 
glabris  :  inferioribus  ternato-pinnatis  obiufis ,  fupe- 
rioribus  Jimplicibus,  pedunculis  fubirifloris  axillari¬ 
bus.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Scrophularia  fambucifolia, 
fore  rubro  luteo  vario  pulchro ;  and  Boccone,  Scro¬ 
phularia  fubrotundo  crajfo  nigricante  folio,  fiore  luteo 
palUdo,  capfuld  turgidd.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Africa  and  Corfica. 
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OF  this  genus  is  thatufeful  Annual  called  Rye. 

This  plant  admits  of  two  principal  varie¬ 
ties  *,  viz.  the  Winter  Rye,  and  the  Spring  Rye, 
Both  of  thefe  are  fo  well  krtown  as  to  need  no 
defeription ;  and  their  culture  is  fo  univerfally 
underftood,  and  their  profits  fo  generally  expe¬ 
rienced  in  light*  poor,  hungry,  and  gravelly 
foils,  where  Wheat  will  not  thrive,  as  to  need 
no  information. 

Its  title  is,  Secale glumarum  ciliis  fcabris.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Secale  hybernum  vel  uajus ;  alfo, 
Secale  vernum  f  minus .  It  is  not  certain  where 
Rye  naturally  grows. 

Secale  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Triandria  Digy- 
nia  ;  and  the  chara&ers  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  glume,  compofed  of  two  oppo- 
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fite,  diftaiit,ere<5t,  linear,  acuminated  leaves,  fhorter 
than  the  corolla,  and  containing  two  flowers. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  two  valves  ;  the  exte¬ 
rior  one  is  more  rigid  than  the  other,  ventricofe, 
acuminated,  comprefied,  ciliated  on  the  border, 
and  terminates  in  a  long  arifta.  The  interior 
one  is  plane  and  fpear-fliaped. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  capillary  filaments  hang¬ 
ing  out  of  the  flower,  having  oblong,  furcated 
anthene. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  turbinated  germen, 
and  two  hairy,  reflexed  ftyles,  with  Ample  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  co¬ 
rolla  contains  the  feed,  and  opens  for  its  difehar^e 
when  ripe. 

6.  Semen.  1  he  feed  is  Angle,  oblong,  nearly 
cylindrical,  naked,  and  pointed  on  one  fide. 
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THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 
l.  Prickly  or  Starry  Sedum. 

2.  Cepaa  Houfeleek. 

3.  Round-leaved  Stone  Crop. 

4.  Mountain  Stone  Crop. 

5.  Marfh  Stone  Crop. 

6.  Red  Stone  Crop. 

7.  Black  Stone  Crop. 

1.  Prickly,  or  Starry  Sedtim.  The  ftalk  is  ten¬ 
der,  fucculent,  divides  into  a  few  branches  near 
the  top,  and  grows  to  about  three  or  four  inches 
high.  The  leaves  are  plane,  angular,  and  of  a 
whitifh  -  green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out 
fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fitting 
clofe,  and  having  no  footftalks  ;  they  are  ftar- 
pointed,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ftar-pointed,  rough 
capfules,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Cepaa  Houfeleek.  The  ftalk  is  branching, 
and  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  plane,  and  of  a  blueifh-  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  formed  into  large  panicles  at 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  are  of  a  white  colour, 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

3.  Round  -  leaved  Stone  Crop.  The  ftalk  is 
flender,  weak,  and  infirm.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
obtufe,  flefhy,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on 
the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  thinly  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks,  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

4.  Mountain  Stone  Crop.  The  ftalk  is  ereft, 
and  three  or  four  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  gibbous,  fefiile,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and 
grow  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  reflexed  fpikes,  are 
fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

5.  Marfh  Stone  Crop.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
flender,  fucculent,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  fix 
or  eight  inches  long.  The  leaves  are  longifh, 
plane,  a  little  rough,  and  full  of  juice.  The 
flowers  are  formed  into  panicles  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalk,  are  of  a  red  or  purple  colour,  appear 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

6.  Red  Stone  Crop.  The  ftalk  is  ere£t, 
branching  near  the  top,  and  about  three  inches 
hi°-h.  The  leaves  are  cylindrical,  fucculent,  ob¬ 
tufe,  and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  fmall,  eredt  tufts  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  reddifh- purple  colour, 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au- 

guft. 

7.  Black  Stone  Crop.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
branching,  and  about  three  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  fucculent,  fmooth,  and  ob¬ 
tufe.  The  flowers  come  out  in  flat  bunches 
from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  and  their  cups  are 
of  a  black  or  very  dark-purple  colour  ;  the  ger- 
mens  have  the  like  blackifh  colour,  but  the 
petals  are  white ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 


Thefe  fpecies  may  be  raifed  by  fowing  the  Culture! 
feeds  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
or  the  fpring  following-,  and  after  they  have 
flowered  and  fcattered  their  feeds,  plants  enough 
for  a  fuccefllon  will  arife  without  further  trouble, 
except  hoeing  them  up  where  they  are  in  im¬ 
proper  places,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds.  They  will  grow  on  gravelly,  fandy,  ex- 
pofed  places,  and  will  flourifh  on  the  tops  of 
walls,  buildings,  moift  rocks,  &c.  if  required. 

1.  Pri,ckly  or  Starry  Sedum  is  titled,  Sedum  Titles. 

foliis  planiufculis  angulatiSy  floribus  later  alibus  fef-  Sj-efla.- 
Jilibus  folitariis.  Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Cotyledon  ^  t 
Jlellata ;  John  Bauhine,  Sedum  echinatum  vel  ftel- 
latum ,  fiore  albo  ;  and  Columna,  Sempervivum 
tertium.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Switzerland,  v  •  / 

2.  Cepaa  Houfeleek  is,  Sedum  foliis  plants *  , 

caule  ramofo ,  floribus  paniculatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  U 
calls  it,  fimply,  Cepaa ;  Morifon,  Sedum  annuuni 
album ,  oblongo  port  lilac  a  minoris  folio.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Germany  and  the  South  of  France.  ^ 

3.  Round-leaved  Stone  Crop  is,  Sedum  /& 

cppofitis  evatis  obtufls  carnofls ,  caule  infir  mo  y  fieri-  - 
bus  fparfis.  Sauvages  calls  it,  Sedum  foliis  cor-  * 
dato-ovatis  compreflis  fapius  oppofitis ,  floribus  fpar¬ 
fis  ;  Wachendorf,  Sedum  foliis  femiglobofs  fubova- 
tis  feflfilibus  quadrifariam  imbricatis  \  John  Bau¬ 
hine,  Sedum  parvum ,  folio  circinato ,  flore  albo 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Sedum  minus ,  folio  circinato  \  and 
Dalechamp,  Aizoon  dafyphyllum.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal.  !  1  - 

4.  Mountain  Stone  Crop  is,  Sedum  caule  erefio  9ptvnM,- 
annuOy  foliis  ovatis  feflilibus  alterniSy  cyma  recurvd .  -  00m  , 

Ray  calls  it,  Sedum  minimum  non  acre ,  flore  albo . 

It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  . 

5.  Marfh  Stone  Crop  is,  Sedum  caule  ereflO'y  fliMjcre . 

foliis  planiufculis ,  pedunculifque  fubpilofs.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Sedum  paluSlre  fubhirfutum  pur- 
pureum  -,  Clufius,  Sedum  minus  III.  f  paluftre  j 
and  Oeder,  Sedum  paluftre  II.  It  grows  naturally 
in  meadows,  moift '  rocks,  and  mountainous 
places  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  - 

6.  Red  Stone  Crop  is,  Sedum  foliis  fufformi - 
bus  fubdepreflis ,  infimis  quaternis,  cymd  fubquadri- 
flddy  floribus  pentandris ,  ftaminibus  reflexis.  Haller 
calls  it,  Sedum  foliis  oblongi  ovatis ,  floribus  in  fum- 
mum  caulem  congeftisy  calyce  rubente  -,  Ray,  Sedum 
minimum  montanum  non  acre ,  flore  purpurafeente 
parqjOy  femine  flellato  5  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Sedum 
fax  at  iky  atro-rubentibus  floribus ;  alfo,  Sedum  ar- 
venfe ,  flore  rubente  ;  alfo,  Sedum  minus  teretifolium 
alter  urn  alfo,  Sedum  minus  teretifolium  luteum . 

Magnol  names  it,  Sedum  annuum  minimum  flella- 
tum  rubrum.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

7.  Black  Stone  Crop  is,  Sedum  ereRumy  flo¬ 
ribus  corymbofls  fafligiatis.  It  grows  naturally  on 
the  Alps  of  Italy. 
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S  E  N  E  C  I  0,  GROUNDSEL. 


THERE  is  one  Annual  of  this  genus  with 
which  the  Gardener  is  pretty  well  acquainted, 
and  which  perhaps  he  would  be  well  pleal'ed  to 
have  an  infallible  method  of  wholly  extirpating 
from  his  garden.  The  only  method  for  this  is  con- 
ftantly  to  hoe  up  the  young  plants  before  they 
come  to  flower,  and  by  fuch  diligence  he  will 
find  his  flock  every  year  diminifh  ;  but  fome 
plants  will  continually  arife  in  fome  part  or  other, 
as  their  feeds,  by  their  downy  crowns,  are  often 
conveyed  to  a  very  great  diftance.  Several  other 
Annuals  alfo  of  this  genus  deferve  the  fame  fate 5 
whilfl  thofe  worth  cultivation  are, 

i.  The  African  Radiated  Annual  Groundfel. 

2.  The  European  Radiated  Annual  Groundfel. 
3.  The  American  Annual  Grounfel. 

1.  The  African  Annual  Radiated  Groundfel 
rifes  with  feveral  herbaceous,  branching  (talks,  to 
the  height  of  about  a  yard.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
natifid,  patent,  and  equal.  The  flowers  termi¬ 
nate  the  (talks  in  bunches,  are  exceedingly  ele¬ 
gant,  large,  and  radiated  ;  the  rays  are  of  a  fine 
purple  colour,  but  the  middle  of  the  flower  is 
yellow.  This  beautiful  Annual  will  be  in  blow 
in  July,  and  continue  the  fucceflion  of  flowers 
until  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  almofl  as 
eafily  propagated  as  the  Common  Groundfel ; 
and,  like  that,  it  will  fow  its  own  feeds,  which 
will  conflantly  come  up  without  further  trouble. 

2.  European  Radiated  Annual  Groundfel. 
The  (talk  is  herbaceous,  weak,  and  branching. 
The  leaves  are  long,  and  deeply  cut  into  a 
multitude  of  narrow  fegtnents  ;  their  colour  is 
a  light-green,  with  a  reddifh  mid-rib  ;  and  they 
are  placed  without  order  all  over  the  plant. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  divifions  of  the 
branches  on  long,  hairy  footftalks  ;  the  rays  are 
of  a  fine  crimfon  colour,  but  the  center  is  yel¬ 
low  ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  September. 

3.  American  Annual  Groundfel.  This  fpecies 
rifes  with  a  round,  herbaceous,  hairy,  ereft, 
channelled  (talk  to  the  height  of  about  a  yard. 
The  leaves  are  long,  embrace  the  (talk  with 


their  bafe,  and  are  cut  or  torn  into  a  multitude 
of  narrow  fegments.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  but  they  are  de¬ 
nied  that  great  ornament  to  thefe  kind  of  flowers, 
the  rays ;  they  are  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  will 
be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  laft  two  fpecies  muft  have  their  feeds 
fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  The 
plants  will  readily  arife  i  and,  as  they  advance, 
care  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak.  Where  they  come  up  too  clofe,  they  muft 
be  thinned,  be  hardened  to  the  air  when  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  have  frequent,  though 
moderate  waterings.  Here  they  may  remain  un¬ 
til  all  danger  of  bad  weather  is  over  *,  and  after 
that,  on  fome  moift  day,  take  up  the  plants, 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  remove 
them  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
flower :  This  Ihould  be  fome  warm  border,  and 
full  upon  the  fun,  for  the  greater  certainty  of 
having  their  feeds  perfected  in  the  autumn. 

The  firft  two  fpecies  are  very  beautiful  An¬ 
nuals  *,  but  the  third,  having  no  rays  to  the 
flowers,  is  fcarcely  worth  propagating. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Senecio  corollis  ra- 
di antibus,  foliis  pinnatifidis  aqualibus  patentifftmis , 
rachi  inf  erne  anguftatd.  Commeline  calls  it.  After 
Africanus  annuus ,  fenecionis  foliis  j  Volkamer, 
Jacobsea  Africana  lutefcens ,  fiore  amplo  purpureo 
elegantiffimo ,  fenecionis  folio.  It  grows  naturally 
in  ^Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Senecio  corollis  ra - 
diantibus ,  foliis  pinnatifidis ,  laciniis  linearibus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Senecio  corollis  nudis , 
foliis  amplexicaulibus  laceris ,  caule  herbaceo  eredlo. . 
In  the  Hortus  Cliff  or t.  it  is  termed,  Senecio  foliis 
lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus  lavibus,  acute  ftnuatis 
denticulatis ,  caule  herbaceo.  Herman  calls  it,  Se¬ 
necio  Americanus  altiftimus ,  blattari#  five  hieracii 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  North- America. 
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S  E  S  A  M  U  M,  OILY 


TH  £  R  E  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 

called, 

1.  Oriental  Sefamum. 

2.  Indian  Sefamum. 

1.  Oriental  Sefamum.  The  (talk  is  thick,  her¬ 
baceous,  firm,  fquare,  and  two  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  entire,  and  grow  oppo- 
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flte  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the  (talks,  and  re- 
femble  in  fhape  thofe  of  the  Fox-glove,  but  are 
white  within  j  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Indian  Sefamum.  The  (talks  are  herba-  and. 
ceous,  upright,  lquare,  firm,  and  two  or  three  sefamum 
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feet  high.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oval,  oblong 
figure  ;  but  the  lower  ones  are  cut  into  three 
parts.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes,  are  of  a  whitifli 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  afford  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  oil,  which  was  formerly  kept  in  the 
fhops,  but  is  now  dilufed.  The  oil,  when  old, 
becomes  mild,  and  by  fome  is  preferred  before 
fweet-oil  to  be  eat  with  fallads.  In  India  the 
feeds  are  eat  as  food,  after  parching  them  over 
the  fire,  or  making  them  into  puddings  in  the 
manner  of  rice,  &c. 

Culture.  1  hey  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  they  are  fit  to 
remove,  each  plant  fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate 
pot  filled  with  light,  rich  earth.  They  muff  be 
then  plunged  into  a  bark-bed,  and  watered  and 
fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root :  After  this, 
they  muff  have  more  air,  and  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air,  when  a  fhare  of  them 
may  be  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-fheltered 
place ;  but  a  few  of  the  ftrongeft  plants  fhould 
be  kept  {till  in  the  bed  for  feed,  which  feldom 
ripens  well,  unlefs  the  plants  are  continued  under 
the  glafies. 

'  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Sefamum  foliis 
ovato-oblongis  integris.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Se¬ 
famum  pedunculo  inter  dnas  glandulas  ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Sefamum  veterum  \  and  Tournefort,  Di- 
gitalis  Orientalis  fefamum  dicta.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 


Tides. 
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2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Sefamum  foliis  infe-  , 

rioribus  trifidis .  Rumphius  calls  it,  Sefamum  In- 
dicum  ;  and  Plukenet,  Sefamum  alter um,  foliis 
trifidis ,  Orient  ale  y  femine  obfcuro.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  India. 

Sefamum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  c^aJs 
Angiofpermia ;  and  the  char  afters  are,  ?n  th°r  cr 

1.  Calyx  is  a  very  fliort,  monophyllous,  up-  Linnjeaa 

right,  permanent  perianthium,  divided  into  five  Syftem. 
fpear-fhaped  fegments.  rasters*4* 

2.  Corolla  is  one  bell-ffiaped  petal.  The 
tube  is  roundifh,  and  almolt  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  The  mouth  is  inflated,  bell-fhaped,  fpread- 
ing,  and  large.  The  limb  is  cut  into  five  feg¬ 
ments,  four  of  which  are  fpreading,  and  nearly 
equal ;  the  fifth  is  twice  the  length  of  the  others, 
oval,  and  ftraight. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  fetaceous,  riling  fila¬ 
ments  fituated  in  the  tube  of  the  flower,  of  which 
the  two  interior  ones  are  the  fhorteft,  having  ob¬ 
long,  acute,  ereft  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  hairy  ger- 
men  ;  a  filiform,  rifing  ftyle  a  little  longer  than 
the  ftamina  ;  and  a  fpear-fhaped  fligma  divided 
into  two  parallel  parts. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  obfcurely  four- 
cornered,  comprefled,  acuminated  capfule,  con¬ 
taining  four  cells. 

6.  Semina*  The  feeds  are  many,  and  nearly 
oval* 
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OF  this  genus  there  are  two  known  Annuals, 
called, 

1.  Annual  Sefeli. 

2.  Small  Portugal  Sefeli. 

1.  Annual  Sefeli.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  branch¬ 
ing,  and  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  narrow  parts ;  and 
there  is  a  ventricofe,  indented  membrane,  em¬ 
bracing  the  footftalk  of  each  leaf  or  branch. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  umbels  from  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks,  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au- 
guft. 

2.  Small  Portugal  Sefeli.  The  ftalk  rifes  to 
about  four  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  com- 
jpofed  of  a  multitude  of  narrow  parts,  are  of  a 
very  acrid  tafte,  and  have  no  membrane  at  the 
bafe  of  their  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  lmall  umbels, 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  I 
in  the  autumn.  * 


Thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  Cultme* 
feeds  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

When  they  come  up,  they  will  require  no 
trouble,  except  thinning  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds ; 
and  after  they  have  once  flowered,  and  fcattered 
the  feeds,  plants  enough  for  a  fucceflion  will 
fpontaneoufly  arife. 

1 .  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Sefeli  petiolis  ra -  Title*. 
meis  membranaceis  ventricofis  emarginatis.  Vail-  fi)n/ruM/{Ar^ 
lant  calls  it,  Fceniculum  fylvejlre  annuum ,  tragofe - 

lini  adore ,  umbelld  alba ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Li- 
banotis  tenuifolia  Germanica.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Sefeli  petiolis  mem - 
brand  defiitutis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Fceniculum 
Lufitanicum  minimum  acre  ;  Morifon,  Saxifrages 
annua  acris,  millefolii  terrettris  folio  tenuijfimo ; 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Ammoides,  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy  and  Portugal, 
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&  E  S  '  U  F  I  U  M. 


Theplant  *  |AHERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
which  is  an  Annual,  and  was  ufed  for¬ 
merly  to  be  arranged  with  the  Purflanes ;  but 
its  ftruCture  is  now  found  to  be  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  flowers. 

dfcfcribed.  The  ftalk  is  weak,  and,  unlefs  fupported,  lies 
on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
long,  moderately  broad,  convex,  and  of  a  lucid- 
green  colour.  The  flowers  grow  fingly  on  foot- 
ftalks  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  plants,  and 
are  of  a  red  or  purple  colour,  as  it  fhall 
happen  from  the  feeds ;  they  will  flower  fooner 
or  later,  according  as  they  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  fpring. 

Culture.  ft  is  eafily  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  in 
a  border  of  frefli,  light  earth.  When  they  come 
up,  the  plants  muft  be  thinned  where  they  ap¬ 
pear  too  clofe;  and  this,  except  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  watering  them  in  very  dry 
weather,  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  require. 

Titles.  There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
t-.  it:  ftands  Amply  with  the  name,  Sefuvium.  In 
f°rmer  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it 
c  uis  termed,  Portulaca  Joins  lanceolatis  ccnvexis,  pe- 


dunculis  unifloris.  Plukenet  calls  it,  PortulacA 
,  Curaffavica ,  anguflo  longo  lucidoque  folio ,  procum- 
bens,  floribus  rubris ;  Plumier,  Portulaca  marina 
latifolia ,  fore  fuave  -  rubente  •,  Sloane,  Portulaca  j 

aizoides  maritima  procumbens ,  fore  purpureo  ;  and 
Rumphius,  Halimus  Indicus.  It  grows  naturally 
on  the  coaft  of  India. 

Sefuvium  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Icofandria  ciafs  and 
Trigynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  campanulated,  monophyllous  the 

pCrianthium,  divided  into  Ave  oval,  acute  feg-  Syfteni. 
ments,  that  are  withering  and  coloured  on  their  The  cha* 
inner  Ade.  rafters-. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  many  awl-ftiaped  filaments, 
fliorter  than  the  calyx,  having  roundilh  antherm. 

4.  Pistillum  conAfts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
and  of  (for  the  moft  part)  three  capillary,  ereCfc 
ftyles,  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  with  Ample 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  trilocular  cap- 
fule. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  roundilh,  a  little 
flat,  and  have  a  longifh  edge. 
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S  ti  &  R  A  R  D  I  A, 


Species. 

Little 

Field 

Madder 

ddcribed. 


2. 

1. 

trailing, 


F  this  genus  there  are  two  Annuals-,  en¬ 
titled, 

Little  Field  Madder. 

Lead  Wall  Woodroof. 

Little  Field  Madder.  Theflalks  are  jointed, 
and  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  The 
leaves  are  fliort,  hairy,  acute,  and  grow  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in.  fmall  bunches,  under 
ivhich  are  Atuated  feveral  fmall  leaves  difpofed 
in  a  radiated  manner »  The  flowers  are  of  a  blue 
colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Leaft  Wall  Woodroof.  The  ftalks  are 
trailing,  and  Ave  or  Ax  inches  long.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  and  fpear-lhaped  ;  the  lower  ones  are 
defaibed.  produced  in  whorls,  and  the  upper  ones  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  pairs  on  footftalks  arifing  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves;  they  are  of  a  pale -yellow 
colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  flowing  the 
feeds  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or 
the  fpring  following ;  and  alter  they  come  up, 


Lead 
Wall 
Wood¬ 
roof 


Cultere. 


they  will  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them- 
clean  from  weeds.  They  are  feldom  admitted 
into  gardens,  unlefs  where  a  general  collection 
of  plants  is  to  be  found;  and  after  they  have 
flowered,  and  the  feeds  are  fcattered,  they  will 
become  as  weeds  all  over  the  garden. 

1.  Little  Field  Madder  is  titled,  Sherardia  Title?* 
folns  omnibus  verticillatis ,  floribus  terminalibus.  J) 
Dillenius  calls  it,  Amply,  Sherardia  ;  Cafpar^V 
muh me.  Rubeola  arvenfes  repens  carulea  ;  John 
®a^^ne’ .  Rubia  parva ,  flore  caruleo  fe  fpargens  \ 

and  Parkinfon,  Rubeola  minor  pratenfis  c<erulea.  -  -- 
It  grows  naturally  among  the  corn  in  England 
and  moft  parts  of  Germany. 

2.  Leaft  Wall  Woodroof  is,  Sherardia  foliis 
flor alibus  binis  eppofltis  binis  floribus.  Cafpar' 

Bauhine  calls  it,  Afperula  verticillata  luteola  ;  Co- 
lumna,  Afperula  verticillata  muralis  minima ;  and" 
Buxbaum,  Gallicum  minimum ,  femiuibus  oblongis. 

It  grows  naturally  on  old  walls  in  Italy  and  at 
Conftantinople. 

Sherardia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Tetrandria  C,!f*  ,  „ 
Monogyma  ;  and  the  characters  are,  fnthe^ 

1.  Calyx  is  a  imall,  permanent  perianthium,  Linnaean 

P‘a«d  Sxte  ciu- 
rafter*. 


Species. 


The 

common 

Yellow 


and 

Indian 

Yellow 

Mallow 

defcribed. 


failure. 


annual  flowers. 


placed  above  the  germen,  and  indented  in  four 
points  at  the  top. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The 
tube  is  cylindrical  and  long.  The  limb  is  plane, 
and  divided  into  four  acute  parts. 

3*  Stamina  are  four  filaments  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  tube,  having  fimple  antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong,  dicly- 


mous  germen  fituated  below  the  calyx,  and  a 
filiforme,  bifid  ftyle,  with  capitated  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  oblong,  coronated,  and  divided  longitudinally 
into  two  parts. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oblonr:, 
'  three-pointed  at  the  top,  convex  on  one  fi@e, 

and  plane  on  the  other. 
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SICTOS,  SINGLE-SEEDED  CUCUMBER; 


this  genus  are, 

Angular  -  leaved  Single  -  feeded  Cu¬ 
cumber. 

2*  Jagged-leaved  Single  feeded  Cucumber. 

*•  Angular  -  leaved  Single  -  feeded  Cucumber. 
The  flalk  is  trailing,  and  divides  into  many 
branches,  which  are  pofleffed  of  tendrils  that  lay 
hold  on  every  thing  that  is  near  them,  and  which, 
if  fupported,  will  grow  to  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  large  and  angular,  of  a 
deep-green  colour,  and  grow  on  moderately-long 
rootftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  which  are  elevated 
on  longifh  footftalks  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale- 
fulphur  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Jagged  -  leaved  Single  -  feeded  Cucumber. 
The  ftalks  are  trailing,  branching,  and  pofTefTed 
of  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  finely 
jagged  or  deeply  cut  into  many  fegments.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  hardy  Annual,  and  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  the  fpring  following,  in 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds ;  which  is  all  the  trouble  they 
will  require. 

The  lecond  fpecies  is  more  tender,  and  is 
raifcd  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  ihould  be  tranfplanted  to  a  lecond  hot- bed,’ 
where  they  muft  be  watered  ahd  fhaded  at  firft’ 
but  afterwards  Ihould  have  more  air.  In  hot 
weather  the  glaffes  may  be  finally  taken  off,  and 
watering  them  in  fuch  feafons  muft  not  be’  neg¬ 


lected  ;  fydt  if  much  rain  flioiild  happen,  they 
muft  be  covered  with  glaftes  as  before,  which 
will  caiife  a  better  certainty  of  obtaining  good 
feeds  for  a  fucceffion. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Sicyos  foliis  an -  Tides; 
gulatis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Bryonioides  fore  &  A iU!jLL 
frudlu  minore  \  Plukenet,  C'ucumis  bryonioides  Bif-  (j 
nagarica ,  fruftu  parvo  ;  and  Herman,  Cucumis 
Canadenfis  monofpermos ,  fruciu  echinato.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Sicyos  foltis  laciniatisi  vUjxJtx 
Plumier  calls  it,  Sicioides  fruBu  echinato,  foliis  la - 

ciniatis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America. 

Sicyos  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoecia  Syn+  riafa 
genefia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  ordef 

I;  Male  Flowers.  V*.  t*ie 

,  ijinnscsii 

1.  calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped  pe-  Syftem. 

rianthium,  indented  in  five  awl-ffiaped  points  at  The  cha* 
the  top.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  bell-fhaped  petal  growing 

to  the  calyx,  and  divided  into  five  oval  fecr- 
ments.  0 

T  Stamina  are  five  united  filaments,  with 
the  like  number  of  antherm. 

II.  Female  Flowers. 

1*  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  like  that  of  the 
male,  but  deciduouSj  and  fits  upon  the  mer¬ 
men. 

2.  Corolla.  The  fame  as  the  Male. 

3*  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen  fitu¬ 
ated  below  the  calyx,  a  cylindrical  ftyle,  and  a 
thickifh,  trifid  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  prickly  berrv 

containing  one  cell.  u 

5.  Semin.  The  feed  is  fingle,  and  nearly 
oval. 
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s  I  D  A,  INDIAN  MALLOW. 

•  / 


THIS  genus  comprehends  the  Malvinda 
and  the  Abutilon  of  Authors.  Moft  of 
the  fpecies  are  Annuals  or  Biennials,  or  fuch 
other  plants  as,  although  they  are  Perennials  in 
their  own  hot  country,  become  Annuals  with 
us.  The  beft  of  them  are, 

1.  The  Abutilon ,  or  Common  Yellow  Mallow. 

2.  Indian  Abutilon ,  or  Yellow  Mallow. 

3.  Small-flowering  Yellow  Mallow. 

4.  Pendulous-fruited  Abutilon . 

5.  Crefted  Abutilon. 

6.  Starry-fruited  Abutilon. 

7.  Jamaica  Abutilon . 

8.  Large-leaved  American  Abutilon. 

9.  Yellow  Indian  Sida. 

10.  Starry  Alder-leaved  Indian  Mallow. 

11.  Bicorned  Indian  Mallow. 

12.  Betony-leaved  Indian  Mallow. 

13.  Capitated  Indian  Mallow. 

1.  The  Abutilon ,  or  Common  Yellow  Mallow, 
will  grow  to  the  height  of  about  four  or  five 
feet.  The  ftalk  is  thick  and  robuft,  woolly,  and 
branching  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  foft 
and  woolly,  of  a  roundifh,  heart-fhaped  figure, 
but  "pointed  ;  are  large,  foft  to  the  touch,  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  and  have  their  edges  lightly  in¬ 
dented.  The  flowers  appear  in  Auguft,  are  of 
a  yellow  colour,  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  on  long  footflalks,  and  will  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  October. 

2.  Indian  Abutilon,  or  Yellow  Mallow.  The 
ftalk  is  more  tender  than  that  of  the  former 
fpecies,  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  large,  whitilh, 
of  a  cordated  figure,  and  are  fo  divided  as  nearly 
to  form  a  lobed  leaf.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and,  by  the  afliftance  of  a  good  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  may  be  made  to  blow  in  Auguft,  and 
ripen  their  feeds  in  October. 

3.  Small-flowering  Yellow  Mallow.  This  has 
much  the  refemblance  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 
The  leaves  are  cordated,  but  undivided,  are 
’  whitilh,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  full  of  veins. 
The  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  ftand  upon  longer 
footflalks.  This  plant  mull  have  the  care  of  a 
good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  to  caule  it  to  blow 

in  Auguft.  _ .  p  . 

4.  Pendulous  -  fruited  Abutilon.  This  fpecies 
hath  foft,  downy,  cordated  leaves,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  fo  as  to  be  nearly  lobated,  and  their  edges 
are  indented.  The  flowers  are  lfnall,  and  of  little 
beauty  ;  and  to  caufe  it  to  perfect  its  feeds  in 
the  autumn,  it  muft  be  forwarded  by  a  good 

hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  . 

5.  Crefted-fruited  Abutilon.  The  leaves  are 
of  different  figures,  though  all  of  them  are  more 
or  lefs  angular.  The  lower  leaves  are  chiefly 
cordated,  but  thofe  above  are  haftated,  and  many 
of  them  are  fhaped  a  little  like  a  violin.  The 
flower  is  beautiful,  fomewhat  refembles  that  of 
the  Lavatera ,  and  is  fucceedcd  by  a  crefted 

fruit.  .  .  o 

6  Starry-fruited  Abutilon  arifes  with  an  erect, 

frnooth  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  five  or  fix 

feet.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  an  oval,  fpear- 

fhaped  figure,  of  a  light- green  colour  on  their 


upper  furface,  but  downy  underneath,  have  their 
edges7  entire,  and,  on  the  whole,  a. little  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  the  Periploca.  The  flowers  are 
whiter  are  produced  in  panicles,  have  long  and 
{lender  footflalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  ftarry 
fruit. 

7.  Jamaica  Abutilon  has  a  ftrong,  robuft,  Jamaica, 
woolly  ftalk,  ornamented  by  very  large,  oblong, 
cordated  leaves,  which  are  downy,  undivided, 
ferrated  on  their  edges,  and  placed  on  very  long 
footflalks  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  beautiful-yellow  colour,  and  require 

the  ftridleft  care  of  the  hot-bed  to  bring  them 
into  full  blow  before  the  winter  comes  on.  an(j 

8.  Large-leaved  American  Abutilon  arifes  with  Large- 
a  robuft,  rough,  woolly  ftalk.  The  leaves  are  leaved 
very  large,  and  roundifh,  though  they  are  in- 

dined  to  a  cordated  figure ;  they  are  pointed,  u  1  oa* 
have  their  edges  entire,  and  on  the  whole  make 
a  noble  appearance. 

This  fpecies  is  a  Biennial,  and  the  beft  way  to  Cultiva- 
raife  it  is  to  fow  the  feeds  in  pots,  or  boxes,  tion  of 
in  May,  and,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  move  t h  s  lait 
the  plants  (for  they  will  readily  come  upj  into  fPecies* 
the  green-houfe,  or  under  an  hot-bed  frame. 

Let  them  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  all 
winter,  and  in  April  plant  them  out  where  they 
are  defigned  to  blow.  This  will  be  about  July, 
and  they  will  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn,  at 
which  time  the  ftalks  decay. 

9.  Yellow  Indian  Sida  arifes  with  a  robuft,  Yellow 
branching  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  I^aft 
The  leaves  are  long,  pointed,  and  their  figure  is  deferibed.. 
nearly  oval,  but  indented  at  the  bottom  in  an 
heart-like  manner  j  they  are  downy,  foft  to  the 

touch,  and  have  their  edges  elegantly  ferrated. 

The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  bofoms  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
on  Ample  footflalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  but  de¬ 
licate  yellow  colour,  and  the  time  of  flowering 
will  be  in  September,  if  the  care  of  a  good  hot¬ 
bed  has  forwarded  the  plants  in  the  fpring  ; 
and  provided  that,  at  the  approach  of  cold,  they 
are  removed  into  the  green-houfe  or  ftove,  they 
will  continue  flowering  the  greateft  part  of  the 
winter. 

10.  Starry  Alder-leaved  Indian  Mallow  arifes  Defcrip- 
with  a  fmall,  (lender  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  tion  o{ 
two  feet.  The  leaves  are  roundifh,  plaited,  and  ^ldeT- 
their  edges  are  beautifully  ferrated  *,  they  ftand  ieaved 
on  long  footflalks,  are  of  a  light  colour,  and 

their  under -fide  is  a  little  hairy.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  footflalks  of  the  leaves 
on  (lender  footflalks  •,  fometimes  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingly,  or  at  moft  three  or  four  will  be 
found  growing  together.  They  will  be  in  blow 
in  Auguft,  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  will 
continue  in  lucceflion  until  the  early  frofts  ad¬ 
vance  ;  and  if,  a  little  before  that  time,  they  are 
removed  into  the  green-houfe  or  ftove,  they  will 
continue  flowering  the  greateft  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  produce  good  lceds  in  plenty. 

11.  Bicorned  Indian  Mallow  rifes  with  an  and 
ereft,  branching  ftalk  to  about  a  yard  in  height.  j^orned 
The  leaves  are  cordated,  nearly  angular,  of  a 

light- 
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light-green  colour,  downy,  of  a  velvety  touch, 
have  their  edges  ferrated,  and  are  placed  on  long 
iootilalks  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
imall,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  on  long  footflalks. 
It  managed  like  the  preceding  fpecies,  it  will 
flower  at  the  fame  time,  and  produce  good 
feeds. 

12.  Betony-leaved  Indian  Mallow.  This  is  a 
low  trailing  plant,  and  the  branches  are  nume¬ 
rous,  llender,  and  of  a  light-brown  colour.  The 
leaves  are  ot  an  oblong,  oval  figure  ;  they  are 
imall,  have  their  edges  ferrated,  are  hairy  on 
their  under- fide,  and  are  placed  on  fhort  foot- 
flalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright-lcarlet  co¬ 
lour,  are  Imall,  and  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  clutters  ;  they  will  be  in 
blow  in  Auguft,  and  will  be  fucceeded  by  rough, 
briftly  feeds. 

13.  Capitated  Indian  Mallow  rifes  with  a 
rough,  prickly,  branching  {talk  to  the  height  of 
about  four  feet.  The  leaves  are  of  different 
figures,  fome  of  them  being  nearly  cordated, 
others  angular,  and  a  third  fort  divided  into 
three  or  five  obtuie  lobes  ;  they  have  their  edges 
indented,  and  are  of  a  pale-green  colour ;  all  of 
them  are  rough  and  hairy,  and  placed  on  long 
fooftalks  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in  round 
heads ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour, 
will  be  in  blow  in  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
prickly  feeds. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  raifed  by  feeds. 
The  firft-mentioned  is  the  Common  Abutilcn ,  or 
Yellow  Mallow  ;  a  well-known  plant.  Sow  the 
feeds  in  a'lmoft  any  place,  fituation,  or  foil,  and 
they  will  come  up  ;  and  afterwards  the  plants 
will  flower,  and  flied  their  feeds,  and  produce  a 
fucceflion  without  further  trouble. 

The  other  fpecies  fhould  be  fown  early  in 
March  in  a  good  hotbed  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  about  three  inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
pricked  out  into  another  hotbed.  They  mull  be 
ufed  to  the  air,  and  hardened  by  degrees  ;  and 
afterwards,  on  a  moift  day,  they  fhould  be  planted 
out  with  a  ball  of  earth  at  each  root,  in  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  Tho’ 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  let  fome  plants  of  the 
Yellow  Indian  Sida ,  and  the  Shrubby  forts,  in 
pots,  to  continue  their  flowers  in  beauty,  if  a 
perfon  is  fond  of  thefe  kind  of  plants  *,  and  by 
this  management  fome  of  them  may  be  continued 
three  or  four  years. 

A1U(.a>  _  i-  Th Abutilon,  or  Common  bellow  Mallow, 

dliLJnltrrv  *S  terme^»  $ida  foliis  fubrotundo-cordatis  indivifis , 
pc  dun  culls  folio  brevioribus ,  capfulis  muliiloculari- 
bus ,  ccrniculis  bifidis .  This  is  the  Althaa  of 

Theophraftus.  Cammerarius  calls  it,  Althaa 
altera,  Jive  abutilon.  It  grows  common  in  moft 
parts  of  America. 

2.  Indian  Abutilon,  or  Yellow  Mallow,  is,  Sida 
’■'foliis  cordatis  fublobatis ,  fiipidis  reflexis ,  pedunculis 
longioribus,  capfulis  rnultilocularibus  fcabris  calyce 
longioribus.  This  is  tho  Abutilon  Indicum  of  Mo- 
rifon,  John  Bauhine,  and  others.  It  grows  na- 
turally  in  India. 

dsiaktev.  3.  Small-flowering  Yellow  Mallow  is,  Sida  fo¬ 
liis  cordatis  indivifis ,  fiipulis  reflexis ,  pedunculis 
longioribus ,  capfulis  rnultilocularibus  hirfutis  calyce 
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brevioribus.  In  the  Flora  Xeylanica  it  is  termed, 
Abutilon  Indicum ,  fore  luteo  minore .  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  India. 

4.  Pendulous  -  fruited  Abutilon  is  called,  Sida 
foliis  cordatis,  fublobatis  crenatis  tomentofls ,  cap¬ 
fulis  cernuis  infatis  rnultilocularibus  crenatis  repan- 
dis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Abutilon  vcfcarium  crif- 
pum ,  floribus  melinis  parvis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  many  parts  of  America. 

5.  Crefted  Abutilon  is,  Sida  foliis  angulatis , 
inferioribus  cordatis ,  fuperioribus  panduriformibus , 
capfulis  rnultilocularibus.  Dillenius  calls  this, 
Abutilon  lav  at  erne  fore ,  frudu  crifiato.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico. 

6.  Starry-fruited  Abutilon  is,  Sida  foliis  oblon - 
gis  integerrimis ,  caule  paniculato.  Dillenius  calls 
it,  Abutilon  periploca  acutioris  folio ,  frudu  flel- 
lato.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Jamaica. 

7.  Jamaica  Abutilon  is,  Sida  foliis  cordatis  ob- 
longis  indivifis ,  capfulis  rnultilocularibus  longitudine 
calycis ,  loculi s  lanceolatis.  This  is  the  Abutilon 
vefcarium ,  fore  luteo,  majus ,  of  Plumier.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

8.  Large-leaved  American  Abutilon  is,  Sida 
foliis  fubrotundo  -  cordatis  acuminatis  integerrimis. 
Plumier  calls  it,  Abutilon  amplijfmo  folio ,  caule 
villofo.  It  grows  in  South-America. 

9.  Yellow  Indian  Sida  is,  Sida  foliis  cordato - 
oblongis  ferratis ,  fiipulis  fetaceis ,  axillis  fubfpinofs. 
Commeline  and  Boccone  call  it,  Alcea ,  carpini 
folio ,  Americana  frutefeens ,  flofeulis  luteis ,  femine 
duplici  rofiro.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies. 

10.  Starry  Alder-leaved  Indian  Mallow  is,  Sida 
foliis  orbiculatis  plicatis  ferratis.  Dillenius  terms 
it,  Malvinda  fidlata  alnifolia.  It  grows  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

11.  Bicorned  Indian  Mallow  is,  Sida  foliis 
cordatis  fubangulis  ferratis  villofs.  Dillenius  terms 
it,  Malva  bicornis ,  ballotes  folio  molli .  It  o-rows 
common  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Betony-leaved  Indian  Mallow  is,  Sida  fo¬ 
liis  ovalibus  retufls  ferratis ,  fiipulis  linearibus  ci~ 
Hat  is,  feminibus  muricatis.  Sloane  terms  it,  Malva 
minor  fupina,  betonica  folio ,  fore  coccineo  feminibus 
afperis.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

13.  Capitated  Indian  Mallow  is,  Sida  capitulis 
peduncidatis  triphyllis  feptemfloris.  Van  Royen 
calls  it,  Malva  caule  credo  hifpido ,  foliis  ere  Bis 
crenatis  diff or mibus.  It  grows  in  moift  places  in 
the  Caribbees. 
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Sida  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monadelphia  Po-  Clafs  and 
lyandria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  five-pointed,  angular,  perma-  LiWan 

nent  perianthium.  Syitem. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  emarginated  pe-  The  eh** 

tals,  which  coalefce  at  their  bafe.  rafters. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  filaments ;  Thefe 
are  joined  together  at  the  bottom  in  a  column; 
above  they  ipread  open,  and  have  round ifh  an- 
therae. 

4*  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  orbicular  germen 
and  a  fhort,  multifid  ftyle,  with  many  ftigmas.  * 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  acuminated 
capfule  of  five  or  more  cells. 

6,  Semina.  The  feeds  are  round  ifh,  and  acu* 
ruinated ;  on  one  fide  they  are  convex,  on  th$ 
other  angular, 
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CHAP.  CCCVII. 


S  1  D  E  R  I  T  I  S, 


IRON-WORT. 


OF  this  genus  there  are  three  fliort-  lived 
fpecies,  called, 

Specie?.  1 ,  Mountain  Iron-Wort. 

2.  Roman  Iron- Wort. 

3.  .Egyptian  Iron- Wort. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Mountain 


Roman, 


and 

./Egyptian 

Iron- 

Wort. 


1.  Mountain  Iron-Wort.  The  ftalk  is  herba¬ 
ceous,  branching,  and  procumbent.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  downy,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
ends  of  the  {talks  in  whorled  fpikes  ;  they  are 
of  a  blackifh- purple  or  iron  colour,  having  a 
mixture  of  yellow  in  the  center  ;  they  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

2.  Roman  Iron- Wort.  The  {talks  are  weak, 
herbaceous,  branching,  hairy,  and  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  nar¬ 
row,  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  {talks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
in  whorled  fpikes,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

3.  Egyptian  Iron-Wort.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  Ample,  very  woolly,  and  about  Ax  or 
eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-ftiaped, 
obtufe,  {lightly  ferrated  on  their  edges,  hairy, 
woolly,  and  grow  on  fhortfootftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  {talks  in  long 
fpikes,  are  of  a  dark  violet  -  colour,  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 


Thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  Culture, 
feeds  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
or  the  fpring  following.  If  they  are  fown  in 
the  autumn,  the  foil  fhould  be  naturally  dry, 
light,  and  the  place  v/ell  defended  ;  for  they  fre¬ 
quently  come  up  before  winter,  and  without 
thefe  precautions  are  liable  to  be  deftroyed.  Ill 
the  fpring  they  muft  be  thinned  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
weeds ;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  re¬ 
quire. 

1.  Mountain  Iron- Wort  is  tided,  Sideritis  her-  Tides. 
hacea  decumbens  cbrafdeata ,  calycibus  corolla  majo-  JliUrvihtLx 
ribus  fpinofis ,  labio  fuperiore  trifido.  In  the  Hor- 

tus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Ciinila  calycum  labio 
fpinofo ,  fuperiore  trifido ,  inferiore  bipartito.  Caf- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Sideritis  montana ,  parvo  va- 
rioque  flore  and  Columna,  Sideritis  montana ,  par¬ 
vo  fiore  nigro  purpurea ,  capite  medio  croceo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Italy. 

2.  Roman  Iron- wort  is,  Sideritis  herbacea  ebrac - 
teata ,  calycibus  fpinofis ,  lacinid  fuperiore  majore 
ovatd.  In  the  Hor  tus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Cunila 
calycum  lacinid  fuperiore  latiori  ovato  trinervi.  John 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Sideritis  genus  verticillis  fpinofis 
and  Morilon,  Sideritis ,  verticillis  fpinofis ,  minor 
procumbens .  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

3.  Egyptian  Iron-wort  is,  Sideritis  foliis  cor-*  ol&weXrXs. 
datis  obtufis  villofis ,  calycibus  muticis  lanatis ,  fpicd 

longd ,  caule  erefto.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Egypt 
and  Paleftine. 
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s  I  L  E  N  E,  CATCH-FLY,  or  CAMPION. 


nr  HE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 


2. 

3- 

4- 
5. 


or 


- .  - - 7 

Species.  A  I-  Small  Corn  Catch-Fly,  or  Englifli  Cam¬ 
pion. 

Portugal  Catch-Fly. 

Hairy  Variegated  -  flowered  Campion 
Dwarf  Lychnis. 

Hairy  Vifcous  No&urnal  Campion. 
Gallican  Campion. 

6.  Cerafioide  Campion. 

7.  Mutable  Campion. 

8.  Great  Corn  Catch-Fly,  or  Campion. 

9.  Conical  Campion. 

10.  Behen  Campion. 

11.  Spanilh  Campion. 

12.  Sicilian  Campion. 

13.  Night-dowering  Catch-Fly. 

14.  Antirrhine  Catch-Fly. 

15.  Small  Red-flowered  Catch-Fly. 

1 6.  Smooth  Vifcago. 


17.  Port  Campion. 

18.  Cretan  Lychnis,  or  Catch-Fly. 

19.  Broad-leaved  Campion,  or  Lobel’s  Catch- 

Fly. 

20.  Quadrifid  Catch-Fly. 

21.  Narbonne  Catch-Fly. 

22.  Rock  Catch-Fly. 

23.  Green-flowered  Catch  Flyi 

1.  Small  Corn  Catch- Fly,  or  Campion.  This  Defcrip- 
is  a  fmall  Annual  that  comes  up  among  the  corn  don  of 
in  fome  parts  of  England.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  white, 
grow  ereft,  have  undivided  petals,  come  out  by 
different  fowings  moft  part  of  the  fummer,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  their  regular  fuccdfion.  and 

1.  Portugal  Catch-Fly.  The  ftalk  is  vifcous,  Portugal 
{lender,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  Catch- 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  F1>* 
hairy.  The  flowers  are  of  a  reddifh  colour, 


2 


grow 


annual 


gtow  alternately,  having  indented  petals,  and 
from  different  fowings  come  out  mod  part  of 
the  fummer,  and  the  leeds  ripen  accordingly, 
Defcrip-  3-  Hairy  Variegated  -  flowered  Campion,  or 
tion  of  the  Dwarf  Lychnis.  The  (talks  are  channelled, 
Vane.  and  divide  into  many  branches.  The  leaves 

gated-  are  0v,a^  fpear-ihaped,  hairy,  and  grow  oppofite 
flowered,  t0  each  other,  fitting  dole,  without  any  footftalks. 

The  flowers  come  out  in  fhort  lpikes  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  grow  alternately  ;  their 
colour  is  a  bright-purple,  having  a  white  edging  •, 
they  come  out  by  different  fowings  of  the  feeds 
from  May  until  the  end  of  autumn,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  accordingly. 

4-  Hairy  Vifcous  NoCturnal  Campion.  The 
Hairy  ffalk  is  hairy,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  high. 

Campion.  1  1faves  are  narrow>  lpear-lhaped,  concave, 
rigid,  hairy,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  lpikes  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  turned  one  way,  and  fit 
clofe,  without  any  pedicles  ;  they  are  of  a  dark-* 
purple  colour,  and  their  petals  are  bifid  ;  they 
are  doled  in  the  day-time,  but  open  in  evenings, 
and  continue  open  all  night ;  they  (hew  tbem- 
felves  by  different  fowings  from  May  until  the 
end  of  fummer,  and  produce  plenty  of  o-0od 
feeds  for  a  fuccefiion. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies ; 
fuch  as,  r 

Varieties.  The  White-flowered, 

The  Pale-purple, 

The  Smooth-leaved, 

The  Taller,  &c. 

Gallic,  5*  Gallic  Campion.  This  is  a  low,  hairy  plant, 
dividing  into  a  few  branches.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  wedge-fhaped,  obtufe,  and  fit  clofe,  hav¬ 
ing  no  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fhort  lpikes,  and  all  of  them  turn  one  way  ;  their 
petals  are  undivided,  and  their  calyces  ftriated  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  flefh- colour,  and  may  be 
brought  to  flower  from  May  to  the  end  of 
fummer. 

Ceraf-  #  6.  Ceraftoide  Campion.  The  ftaiks  are  hairy, 
toide,  rigid,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
fpear-ihaped,  hoary,  and  referable  thofe  of  Moufe- 
ear  Chickwecd.  The  flowers  come  out  alter¬ 
nately  on  very  fhort  footftalks  ;  their  petals  are 
divided  into  two  parts,  their  cups  are  hairy,  and 
they  appear  great  part  of  the  fummer. 
and  7*  Mutable  Campion.  This  is  a  low  Annual, 

Mutable  which  comes  up  among  the  corn  in  fome  parts  of 
Campujn  England.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  fpear- 
c  cn  e  lhaped.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a 
white  colour ;  their  petals  are  bifid,  their  cups 
angular,  and  the  plant  may  be  made  to  flower  at 
any  time  of  the  fummer. 

®re  8.  Great  Corn  Catch-fly,  or  Campion.  The 

Catch- fly  ftalks  are  branching,  thick,  vifcous  at  the 
defcribed.  j°ints»  and  grow  t0  near  two  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  acute,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
ftaiks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour  ;  their  petals  are  undivided,  and  their  cups 
ftriped  ;  they  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  among  our  corn  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft  ;  but  by  fowing  the.  feeds  late 
in  the  (pring,  it  may  be  made  to  flower  in  the 
end  of  autumn. 

Conic,  9-  Gonic  Campion.  The  ftaiks  are  fmooth, 
thick  at  the  joints,  and  divide  into  a  few  bran¬ 
ches.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  (harp-pointed, 
fmooth,  and  foft  to  the  touch.  The  flowers  are 
moderately  large,  and  of  a  full  -red  colour  ;  their 
petals  are  bifid,  and  their  cups  turgid  anfi  ftriated  ; 
they  come  out  great  part  of  the  fummer,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  conical  capfules,  containing 
the  feeds. 
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10.  Behen  Campion.  The  root  is  tough.  The  Behen, 
ftaiks  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  many  branches.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
oblong,  (pear-ftiaped,  pointed,  and  grow  oppo¬ 
fite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  I  he  flowers 

are  very  fmall,  and  hang  drooping  ;  their  colour 
is  inclining  to  a  purple,  having  white  antheras  ; 
they  come  out  in  May,  and  continue,  in  fuccef- 
fton  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

11.  Spanifh  Campion.  This  hath  a  forked  Spanifh, 
(talk,  with  fwelling,  vifcous  joints.  The  leaves 

are  fpear-ihaped,  vilcid,  and  hairy.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  on  very 
fhort  footftalks  ;  they  grow  ereCt  in  fmooth, 
netted  cups,  their  petals  are  indented,  and. they 
make  their  appearance  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fummer.  *  ^ 

12.  Sicilian  Campion.  The  ftaiks  are  many,  Sicilian, 
branching,  trailing,  unlefs  fupported,  and  about  Campion 
a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  leaves  are  oval,  deferibed. 
acute-pointed,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other. 

The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  bright-red  co¬ 
lour;  they  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftaiks  in  May  and  June,  having  large,  in¬ 
flated  cups,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  pendu- 
lent  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

Night-flowering  Catch-fly.  The  (talk  is  Night- 
thick,  forked,  glutinous,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  flowering, 
high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  grow  by  pairs, 
and  embrace  the  (talk  with  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  red  colour,  fmall,  and  two  or  three 
only  grow  together;  they  appear  in  June  among 
our  corn,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  open  only  in 
nights. 

14.  Antirrhine  Catch-fly,  The  ftalk  is  thick,  Antlr- 
divides  by  pairs,  and  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  rhine» 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  undivided, 
ciliated,  grow  by  pairs,  and  much  refemble  thofe 

of  Snap-Dragon.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  growing  ereCt,  in  oval 
cups ;  their  petals  are  indented,  and  they  open 
in  evenings,  like  the  former. 

15.  Small  Red-flowering  Catch-fly.  The  ftalk  small 

is  fmooth,  ereCt,  glutinous,  and  about  nine  inches  Red- 
high.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  fpear  (haped,  and  flower'ng 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  The  9artch;fl* 
flowers  are  red,  but  they  are  fo  fmall  as  hardly  * 

to  be  diftinguifhed. 

16.  Smooth  Vifcago.  This  hath  a  fmooth,  vif-  Smooth 
ecus,  thickifh,  forked  ftalk,  about  a  foot  high.  Vifcago, 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  fmooth.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  from  the  ends  of 

the  branches,  but  they  are  fmaller  than  the 
former;  their  petals  at  beft  are  exceeding  fhort, 
but  their  edges  are  indented,  and  fometimes  the 
limb  is  wanting ;  fo  that  when  the  flower  is  in  its 
higheft  perfection,  no  appearance  of  one  is  to 
be  feen. 

Thefe  two  forts  are  only  for  curiofity  and  ob- 
fervation,  not  for  beauty,  as  their  flowers,  when 
in  extreme  perfection,  are  hardly  difccrnible. 

17.  Port  Campion.  The  ftaiks  are  forked, 
fmooth,  and  about  feven  or  eight  inches  high!  Port  . 
The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  fmooth,  and  acute.*  Campion» 
The  flowers  grow  fingly  from  the  divifions  of 

the  branches  on  long,  (lender  footftalks,  having 
ftriped  cups ;  their  petals  are  bifid,  but  they  are 
fmall,  and  almoft  of  as  inconflderable  fhovy  as  the 
two  preceding.  • 

18.  Cretan  Catch-fly.  The  ftalk  is  (lender,  *nd 
ereCt,  forked,  fmooth,  fwelling,  and  vifcous  ,at  catchV 
the  joints.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  and  deferibed, 
much  refemble  thofe  of  the  Daify.  The  flowers 

are  of  a  delightful  purple  colour ;  their  petals  are 
4  D  bifid, 


Variety. 


bifid,  and,  being  moderately  large,  look  very 
beautiful. 
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There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  ted 
flowers. 

19.  Broad-leaved  Campion,  or  Lobel's  Catch- 
fly.  This  plant  is  16  common  as  to  be  known 
by  almoft  every  body.  The  ftalks  are  fmooth» 
vilcous  a  little  below  the  joints,  branching,  and 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  lower  leaves 
are  broad,  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  and  fmooth  *,  the 
upper  ones  are  heart-lhaped,  fmooth,  grow  op- 
pofite  to  each  other,  and  fit  clofe,  having  no  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  by  different  row¬ 
ings  may  be  made  to  fhew  themfelves  all  the 
fummer. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 

The  Red,  which  is  the  mod  common. 

The  White, 

The  Purple. 

20.  Quadrifid  Catch-fly.  The  ftalks  are  up- 
right,  glutinous,  and  divide  by  pairs.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  fmooth,  and  recurved.  The  flowers 
are  moderately  large,  grow  on  footftalks,  are 
of  a  pure-white  colour,  and  each  petal  is  quadri¬ 
fid,  or  cut  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  appear  as  if 
compofed  of  four  lobes ;  they  come  out  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

21.  Narbonne  Catch- fly.  This  plant  is  a  Bien¬ 
nial.  The  ftalk  is  round,  fwelling  at  the  joints, 
clammy,  divides  by  pairs,  and  is  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  nar¬ 
row,  fmooth,  and  grow  round  the  ftalks  in 
clutters.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  without  any  footftalks  •,  their 
colour  is  red,  and  their  petals  are  cut  into  two 
parts";  they  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong,  vifeous  capfules,  containing  ripe  feeds 
in  July. 

22.  Rock  Campion  is  a  Biennial.  The  ftalks 
are  upright,  fmooth,  thick  at  the  joints,  and 
divide  by  pairs.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
narrow,  fmooth,  and  come  out  from  the  joints, 
without  any  footftalks.  The  flowers  grow  ereft 
on  fhort  footftalks,  and  their  petals  are  indented  ; 
they  come  out  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
taper  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  July. 

23.  Green-flowered  Catch-fly.  This  plant  is 
a  Biennial.  The  ftalks  are  upright,  taper,  downy, 
thick  at  the  joints,  fend  forth  branches  alternately, 
and  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  acute,  a  little 
downy,  and  of  a  light-green  colour.  ^1  he  flowers 
are  produced  in  panicles  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  having  forked  footftalks  ;  they  are  of 
a  whitifh-green  colour,  and  their  petals  are  femi- 
bifid  ;  they  come  out  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  July. 

The  firft  twenty  forts  being  Annuals,  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  After  the  plants  come  up, 
the  weakeft  mutt  be  drawn  out,  leaving  the 
others  at  proper  diftances ;  and  this,  except  keep¬ 
ing  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  watering  them 
in  dry  weather,  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  re¬ 
quire.  Thefe  plants  will  flower  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  by  September. 

In  order  to  have  them  early,  the  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn ;  they  will  readily  come 
tip,  and  ftand  the  winter.  Plants  raifed  at  this 
feafon  will  flower  by  the  end  of  May  following. 

In  order  to  have  the  plants  flower  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  a  lowing  or  two  fhould  be  made  late  in 
the  fpring,  at  an  interval  of  three  weeks ;  and 
plants  raifed  by  late  lowings  may  be  made  to 
fhew  their  flowers  at  the  approach  of  winter,  but 
feeds  mult  never  be  expected  from  them. 


The  laft  three  forts  being  Biennials,  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places  where 
they  are  defigfted  to  remain  ;  for  they  thrive 
much  better  when  unmolefted,  than  if  they  had 
been  tranfplanted.  When  they  come  up,  nothing 
more  is  to  be  done  than  to  thin  them  to  proper 
diftances,  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  wa¬ 
tering  them  in  dry  weather,  and  early  the  fum¬ 
mer  following  they  will  flower  and  perfedt  their 
feeds. 

The  feeds  of  all  the  forts,  if  permitted  to 
feat  ter,  will  grow  and  produce  plants  enough 
for  a  fucceflion  without  any  trouble  ;  but  as  they 
often  come  up  in  improper  places,  the  beft  way 
will  be  to  gather  the  feeds  regularly,  andobferve 
the  due  times  of  fowing  them. 

i.  Small  Corn  Catch-fly,  or  Englifh  .Campion,  Titles. 


is  titled,  bilene  hirfuta,  pet  alls  integerrimis,  floribus  ^ 
ereblis,  frublibus  reflexis  pedunculatis  alternis.  Dil-  j 


lenius  calls  it,  Vifcago  ceraftii  foliis ,  vafeulis  pen- 
dulis  Anglic  a  ;  Vaillant,  Lychnis  fylvejiris  hirfuta 
annua ,  flore  minor e  albo ;  and  Ray,  Lychnis  fyl¬ 
vejiris  flore  albo  minima.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  corn-fields  near  Colchefter,  and  other  parts  of 
England.  r  ,< 

2.  Portugal  Catch-fly  is,  Silene  hirfuta ,  petalis 
dentatis ,  floribus  ereblis,  frublibus  divaricato-reflexis-^yviceu, 
alternis..  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort .  it  is  termed,  Si¬ 
lene  floribus  alternis ,  petalorum  limbis  integris  cre- 

natis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Vifcago  hirfuta  Lufita - 
nica ,  Jlellato  flore.  It  grows  common  in  Lufi- 
tania.  '  q 

3.  Hairy  Variegated-flowered  Campion,  or  ooaaauMLsz 
Dwarf  Lychnis ,  is,  Silene  petalis  integerrimis 

rotundis ,  frublibus  ereblis  alternis.  Sauvages  calls 
it,  Silene  fpied  incurvd  mo  verfu  florida ,  foliis 
imis  fpathulatis ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Lychnis  fylvejiris 
lanuginofa  minor ;  Ray,  Lychnis  hirfuta ,  flore  ele- 
ganter  variegato ;  and  Dodart,  Lychnis  hirfuta 
minor , flore  variegato.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain, 

Lufatia,  .Italy,  and  Gaul. 

4.  Hairy  Vifeous  Nodturnal  Campion  is.  Si- 

lene  floribus  fpicatis  alternis  fecundis  feffilibus,  petalis  zOvec  , 
bifidis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Silene  foliis  lanceo- 
latis,  caule  ramoflo  &  floribus  fecundis  ereblis,  caly - 
cibus  hirfutis ;  Dillenius,  Vifcago  hirta  noblifiora, 
floribus  cbfoletis  fpicatis  ;  Barrelier,  Lychnis  fyl¬ 
vejiris  hirfuta  elatior  fpicata ,  Uni  colore ;  Ray, 

Lychnis  fylveftris  notiurna  pilofla ,  floribus  unius 
ordinis  dilute  purpureis ;  and  Morifon,  Lychnis 
fegetum  meridionalium  annua  hirta ,  floribus  albis 
uno  verfu  difpofltis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Penfyl- 
vania,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France. 

5.  Gallic  Campion  is,  Silene  floribus  fubfpicatis  CicdltctiL-, 
alternis  fecundis ,  petalis  indivifis ,  frublibus  ereblis .  tJ 
Vaillant  calls  it,  Lychnis  fylvebtris  hirfuta  annua , 

flore  minor e  cameo  ;  and  Dillenius,  Vifcago  hirta 
Gallica,  flore  parvo  cameo ,  petalis  integris.  It  is 
a  native  of  Gaul.  . 

6.  Ceraftoide  Campion  is,  Silene  petalis  bipar-  Cexcuh? 
titis,  frublificaticnibus  ereblis  fubfefjilibus ,  caly  cibus 
fubpilofls  fubfejfllibus.  In  the  former  edition  of 
the  species  Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Silene  hirfuta 
petalis  emarginatis ,  frublibus  ereblis  alternis  hirfutis 
feffilibus  ;  in  the  Amcen.  Acad.  Silene  rigidula ;  and 
in  the  Hortus  Elth.  Vifcago  ceraflii  foliis,  vafeulis 
ereblis  feflilibus.  It  grows  common  in  the  fouthem 
countries  of  Europe. 

7.  Mutable  Campion  is,  Silene  petalis  bifidis ,  _ 
calycibus  angulatis  pedunculatis ,  foliis  lanceolato-li- .  ^ 
nearibus.  Ray  calls  it,  Lychnis  flore  albo  minimo  ; 
alfo,  Lychnis  arvenfis  minor  Anglica.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

8.  Great  Corn  Catch  fly,  or  Campion,  is,  Si-Qm c- 
lene  calycibus  frublus  globofis  acuminatis  frits  tru  thee v, 
ginta,  foliis  glabris ,  petalis  integris.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Cucubalus  calycibus  conicis 

flriatis. 
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Jlriatis .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  lychnis  fylvef- 
tris  latifolia,  calycibtis  turgidis  Jlriatis ;  and  Cluflus, 
Lychnis  fylvejlris  2.  It  grows  among  the  corn, 
and  in  dry,  Tandy,  gravelly  places  in  England  and 
Spain. 

Ccrn-ce<Jt  .  9*  Conic  Campion  is,  Silene  calycibus  frudlus 

conicis  Jlriis  triginta ,  foliis  mollibus ,  petalis  bijidis. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  ir,  Lychnis  fylvejlris  angufli- 
folia,  calycibus  turgidis  Jlriatis  ;  and  Morifon, 
Lychnis  glabra  annua ,  foliis  oblongis  mucronatis , 
fore  amplo  rubello ,  capfuld  oblongd  pyramidali.  It 
grows  naturally  in  France,  Spain,  and  the  Eaft. 

TbeJozAv  IO*  Bdien  Campion  is,  Silene  eiilycibus  glabris 
'cvatis  venofo-reticulatis,  capfulis  trilocularibus.  Dil- 
lenius  calls  it,  Lychnis  veftcaria  Cretica,  parvo  flore 
purpurafcente ;  and  Tournefort,  Lychnis  Cretica , 
parvo  fore ,  calyce Jlriato  purpurafcente.  It  grows 
common  in  Crete. 

Xfricitu,  11.  Spanifti  Campion  is,  Silene  petalis  emargi- 
natis ,  calycibus  glabris  reticulato-venofis  acuminatis 
pedunculo  longioribus ,  caule  dichotomo  firidlo.  In 
the  Amcen.  Acad,  it  is  termed,  Silene  caule  fubdi- 
chotomo,  floribus  eredlis  fubfejfilibus ,  foliis  lanceolatis 
pilofo-vifcidis.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain. 

12.  Sicilian  Campion  is,  Silene  calycibus  frudli- 
feris  pendulis  inflatis :  angulis  decern  fcabris.  In 
the  Hortus  Cliff ort.  it  is  termed,  Cucubalus  floribus 
trigynis  eredlis,  frudlibus  pendulis ,  calycibus  Jlriis 
decern  crifpis  \  alfo,  Cucubalus  floribus  trigynis  eredlis, 
calycibus  frudlus  pendulis  angulofis  \  in  the  Hortus 
Elth.  Vifcago  hirfuta  Sicula ,  lychnidis  aquatic* 
facie  fupind.  It  grows  naturally  in  Crete  and 
Sicily. 

13‘  Night-flowering  Catch- fly  is,  Silene  calyci- 
efom.  ^us  decemangularibus :  dentibus  tubum  aquantibus , 
vl£mL  ’  €Qule  dichotomo.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed, 
Cucubalus  calycibus  frudlus  ovatis  eredlis :  angulis 
decern :  alternis  venojis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 
Lychnis  nodtiflora and  Cammerarius,  Ocymoides 
nodiiflorum.  It  grows  naturally  in  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Sweden. 

14.  Antirrhine  Catch-fly  is,  Silene  foliis  lanceo- 
~ne^.  latis  fubciliatis,  pedunculis  trifidis,  petalis  emargina- 
tis ,  calycibus  ovatis.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is 
termed,  Silene  petalis  bilobis  coronatis ,  floribus 
er edits,  foliis  fubciliatis  ;  in  the  Hortus  Elth.  Vif¬ 
cago  Americana  nodliflora ,  antirrhini  folio.  Dille- 
nius  calls  it,  Silene  corymbo  dichotomo ,  floribus  pe- 
dunculatis ,  ramis  alternis  eredlis ,  foliis .  lanceolatis 
integerrimis.  It  grows  common  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina. 

J5-  Small  Red-flowered  Catch-fly  is,  Silene 
eredla  Levis,  calycibus  fubglobofis  glabris  venojis,  co- 
rollis  inapertis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Vifcago  Lufi- 
tanica ,  flore  rubello  vix  confpicuo.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Lufltania  and  the  Eaft. 

S'jifdcJPi-'-  16.  Smooth  Vifcago  is,  Silene  caule  dichotomo 
-T31  paniculato ,  calycibus  lavibus ,  petalis  breviffimis  emar- 

ginatis,  foliis  glabris  lanceolatis.  Dillenius  calls  it, 


Vifcago  Levis ,  inaperto  flore.  It  grows  naturally 

in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  1  .*  . 

17.  Port  Campion  is,  Silene  caule  dichotomo  pa -  ocrvhennAcd , 
niculato,  calycibus  flriatis ,  petalis  bifldis ,  foliis  It - 

nearibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Lufltania.  . 

1 8.  Cretan  Lychnis ,  or  Catch-fly,  is,  Silene  eredla  UuHr 
Uvis,  calycibus  eredlis  dec  angulis  fulcatis ,  petalis 
bifldis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Vifcago  foliis  inferiori- 

bus  bellidis,  fuperioribus  tunica  calyce  flridlicre  & 
tnrgidiore ;  and  Magnol,  Lychnis  vifcofa ,  foliis 
inferioribus  bellidi  fimilibus ,  flore  minimo  cameo ,  f. 
rubro.  It  is  a  native  of  Crete.  . 

19.  Broad-leaved  Campion*  or  Lobel’s  Catch-  v*^e*^* 
fly,  is,  Silene  floribus  fafciculatis  fufiigiatis ,  foliis 
fuperioribus  cordatis  glabris.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff. 

it  is  termed,  Silene  foliis  lanccalato-ovatis  glabris * 
floribus  terminalibus  fafciculatis  fajligiatis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Lychnis  vifcofa  purpurea  latifolia 
l<evis-,  Dodonaeus,  Armerius  flos  quartus  ;  and 
Cluflus,  Lychnis  fylvejlris  1.  It  grows  naturally 


in  England  and  Gaul. 
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20.  Quadrifid  Catch-fly  is,  Silene  petalis  qua- 
drilobis ,  caule  dichotomo,  floribus  pedunculatis,  foliis  -  PiflcL-, 
glabris  recurvis.  In  the  former  edition  of  the 
Species  Plant,  it  is  termed,  Cucubalus  caule  dicho¬ 
tomo,  petalis  quadrifidis.  Seguier  calls  it,  Lychnis 
Alpina,  foliis  angujtis  reftexis ,  petalis  quadriparti - 

tis  *,  Tilli,  Lychnis  faxatilis,  linari*  folio,  glabra , 
flore  albo,  petalis  tricufpidatis,  femine  limbo  fimbria- 
to  \  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Lychnis  vifcofa  anguflifolia 
major-,  Cluflus,  Lychnis  fylvejlris  10  j  and  Lobel, 
Caryophyllus  minimus  humilis  alter  exoticus.  It 
grows  naturally  on  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy 

and  Auftria.  ...  /If) 

21.  Narbonne  Catch-fly  is,  Silene  petalis  bifldis , 

caule  dichotomo,  floribus  axillaribus  feffilibus ,  foliis  ~uv. 
glabris.  Sauvages  calls  it,  Silene  floribus  triflylis , 
foliis  lanceolatis  feffilibus ,  capfulis  trilocularibus, 
floribus  ternis  \  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Lychnis  fylvejlris 
vifcofa  rubra  alterna ;  and  Cluflus,  Lychnis  fyl¬ 
vejlris  3.  It  grows  common  in  France  and 
Spain.  ^ 

22.  Rock  Catch- fly  is,  Silene  floribus  eredlis  dto-lnju  =. 

petalis  emarginatis,  calycibus  ter etibus,  foliis  lanceo  -  , 

latis.  In  the  Flora  Lapp,  it  is  termed,  Silene  flori¬ 
bus  eredlis  laxe  dijlantibus,  caule  dichotomo.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Alflne  Alpina  glabra  *,  alfo,  Ca¬ 
ryophyllus  holojleus  Alpinus  gramineus \  and  John 
Bauhine,  Auricula  muris  Alpina  glabra.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  dry,  mountainous  parts  of  Sweden 

and  Switzerland.  ^  , 

23.  Green-flowered  Catch-fly  is,  Silene  petalis  Vvr-Lo lv. 
femibifidis ,  foliis  ovatis  feabriufeulis  acutis ,  paniculd  -  ^ferret-  . 
elongatd  fubaphylld.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
termed,  Silene  foliis  lanceolatis ,  caule  paniculato 

nudo ,  floribus  eredlis.  Herman  calls  it.  Lychnis 
ocymaftri  facie,  flore  viridi .  It  grows  naturally  in 
Lufltania. 
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China, 
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CCCIX. 


S  I  N  A  P  I  S,  MUSTARD. 


^TpHE  following  foreign  fpecies  of  Milliard 
are  cultivated  in  fome  gardens,  though 
they  are  of  no  greater  beauty  than  our  common 
Muftard  plants ;  fo  that  their  propagation  feems 
to  be  owing  to  that  general  third  after  plants 
which  worthily  ftimulates  noble  minds.  Thefe 
fpecies  are* 

1.  Common  Spanifh  Muftard. 

2.  Low  Spaniih  or  Italian  White  Muftard. 

3.  Smooth  Portugal  Muftard. 

4.  Hoary  Portugal  Muftard. 

5.  China  Muftard. 

6.  Oriental  Muftard. 


1.  Common  Spaniih  Muftard  will  arife  with 
an  hairy,  branching  ftalk  to  near  a  yard  in  height. 
The  leaves  .are  doubly-pinnated,  or  divided  into 
feveral  narrow  fegments.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  branches  in  kind  of  loofc  fpikes  •,  they  ^re 
fmall,  and  make  no  iliow ;  they  will  be  in  blow 
in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Auguft. 

2.  Low  Spaniih,  or  Italian  White  Muftard. 
This  plant  rifes  with  a  fmall,  rough,  branching 
ftalk  toicarccly  afoot  high.  The  lower  leaves  are 
lyre-ihaped,  fmooth,  and  oblong.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  branches  in  loofe  fpikes ;  their  co¬ 
lour  is  white;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  June,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmooth,  taper  pods,  containing 
ripe  feeds  in  Auguft. 

3.  Smooth  Portugal  Muftard.  The  ftalk  is 
fmooth,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches.  The 
lower-leaves  are  lyre-ihaped,  and  fmooth,  but 
the  upper  ones  are  fpear-ihaped,  and  narrow. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the 
branches  in  July,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by 
fmooth,  fpreading  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in 
the  autumn. 

4.  Hoary  Portugal  Muftard.  The  ftalk  is 
very  rough  and  branching.  The  lower  leaves 
are  downy,  rough,  and  lyre-ihaped  ;  the  upper 
ones,  alfo  are  downy,  but  they  are  narrow,  and 
fpear-ihaped.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ihort,  fmooth,  clofe 
pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

5.  China  Muftard.  This  plant  will  grow  to  a 
yard  or  more  in  height,  and  the  branches  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks  in  bunches ; 
the  lower  leaves  are  broad,  fmooth,  and  jagged, 
but  the  upper  ones  are  fpear-ihaped  and  entire. 


The  flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  grow  in  loofe 
fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth, 
thickiih  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  Auguft. 

6.  Oriental  Muftard.  This  plant  will  grow  to 
a  yard  or  more  in  height.  The  leaves  are  large, 
rough,  and  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  Turnep. 
The  flowers  appear  from  the  tops  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  in  July,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  rough, 
four-cornered,  comprefled  pods,  containing  the 
feeds. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  March,  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain.  After  they  come  up,  nothing  more 
need  be  done  than  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 
The  largeft  fhould  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
afunder,  whilft  a  foot  diftance  may  be  fufticient 
for  the  fmalleft.  They  will  for  the  moft  part 
flower  about  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the 
autumn. 

1.  Common  Spaniih  Muftard  is  titled,  Sinapis 
foiiis  duplicato-pinnatis  :  laciniis  linearibus.  Tour- 
nefort  calls  it,  Sinapi  Hifpanicum ,  nablurtii  folio . 
It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

2.  Low  Spaniih  Muftard  is  titled,  Sinapis  fli- 
quis  lavibus  aqualibus ,  foiiis  lyratis  oblongis  glabi  zst 
caule  fcabro.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Sinapi  Hifpa¬ 
nicum  pumilum  album ;  and  Barrelier,  Eruca  fyl - 
veblris,  fore  albo ,  Italica.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain  and  Italy. 

3  Smooth  Portugal  Muftard  is,  Sinapis  filiquis 
lavibus  patulis  foiiis  lyratis  glabris ,  fummis  lanceo - 
latis,  caule  lam.  It  grows  naturally  in  Portugal 
and  Spain. 

4.  Hoary  Portugal  Muftard  is,  Sinapis  filiquis 
racemo  apprefis  Iambus,  foiiis  inferioribus  lyratis 
fcabris  ;  fummis  lanceolatis ,  caule  fcabro.  Herman 
calls  it,  Eryfimum  foiiis  fubincanis ,  filiquis  brevif- 
fmis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

5.  China  Muftard  is  titled,  Sinapis  ramis  fafci- 
culatis ,  foiiis  fummis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Her-  { 
man  calls  it,  Sinapi  Indicum  maximum ,  la  blue  a 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  China  and  Afia. 

6.  Oriental  Muftard  is  titled,  Sinapis  filiquis 
retrorfum  hifpidis  apice  fubtetragonis  comprefis . 
Tournefort  calls  it,  Sinapi  orient  ale  maximum,  rapi 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft. 
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SI  SO  N,  BASTARD  STONE  PARSLEY. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Cora 
Parfley, 


Bi  {Hop’s 

Weed 

Sifon, 


and 
Lea  ft 
Water 
Parfnep. 


THE  ftiort-lived  Species  of  Sifon  are, 
i.  Corn  Parfley,  or  Hone- wort. 

2.  Bifhop’s  Weed  Sifon. 

3.  Lead  Water  Parfnep, 

\ 

1.  Corn  Parfley,  or  Hone-wort.  The  ftalk  is 
upright,  ftriated,  branching,  and  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  radical  leaves  are  large, 
and  beautifully  pinhated  ;  each  confifts  of  eight 
or  nine  pair  of  oval,  oblong,  pointed,  ferrated 
folioles,  terminated  by  an  odd  onej  the  leaves 
on  the  ftalks  are  like  the  radical  ones,  but 
fmaller,  and  grow  fingly  on  footftalks  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  from 
the  ends  and  Aides  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  of 
a  white  colour,  fmall,  and  the  umbels  generally 
hang  drooping  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

2.  Bifhop’s  Weed  Sifon .  The  ftalk  is  round, 
ftriated,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  halt 
high.  The  leaves  are  moderately  large,  and 
compofed  of  a  multitude  of  long,  narrow  feg- 
ments,  fo  as  in  fome  meafure  to  refemble  the 
leaves  of  Fennel.  The  flowers  come  out  in  um¬ 
bels  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

3.  Leaft  Water  Parfnep.  The  ftalk  is  low, 
branching,  ftriated,  and  of  different  heights  in 
different  fituations.  The  leaves  are  various  on 
the  different  parts  of  the  plant,  tho’  they  are  all 
compofed  of  many  narrow  parts,  and  the  lower 
ones  have  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Fennel. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks 
in  bifid  umbels-,  they  appear  in  May  and  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 


This  plant  grows  naturally  in  ditches,  and  is 
not  propagated. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  Biennial,  and  the  other 
two  are  Annuals.  They  are  raifed  by  flowing  the 
fleeds  in  any  foil  or  litUation  •,  but  if  a  perflon  is 
inclined  to  propagate  the  laid  fort,  he  fhould 
afford  it  fome  moift  place.  After  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  where  they  are 
too  clofle,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds  •,  and  it  the 
feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter  when  ripe,  they 
will  afford  plants  enough  for  a  fucceflion  without 
further  trouble. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Sifon  foliis  pin- 
natis ,  umbeilis  cernuis .  Moriflon  calls  it,  Slum  ter- 
reflre ,  umbeilis  rarioribus ;  Tournefort,  Slum  ar- 
venfe  five  fegetum  ;  Gerard,  Selinum  fii  foliis and 
Parkinfon,  Selinum  fegetale.  It  grows  naturally 
among  corn,  and  in  moift  places  in  England. 

2.  The  lecond  fpecies  is,  Sifon  foliis  tripinnatis 
radicalibus  linearibus ,  caulini's  fetaceis  :  ftipularibus 
longioribus.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed, 
Sifon  foli  olis  caulinis  fub  capillar  thus  *,  in  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  Ammi  lacinulis  folorum  caulis  capillaribus. 
Tournefort  calls  it,  Fceniculum  Lufitanicum  mini¬ 
mum  acre  *,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Ammi  parvum ,  foliis 
foeniculi \  and  Cammerarius,  Ammi.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Lufitania,  Apulia,  and  iEgypt. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Sifon  repens  umbeilis 
bifidis.  Van  Koyen  calls  it,  Slum  foliis  fubmerjis 
capillaribus  emerfis  pinnatis  ;  Moriflon,  Slum  mini - 
mum,  foliis  imis  ferrulaceis  ;  Plukenet,  Slum  mini¬ 
mum  umbellaturn ,  folio  varians ;  and  Ray,  Si  uni 
pufillum  foliis  variis.  It  grows  naturally  in  ditches 
and  overflowed  places  in  England,  and  mold 
countries  of  Europe. 
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SISYMBRIUM ;  WATER-CRESS, 


Species. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Helvetian  Eryfimum. 

2.  Marfh  Hr  aba. 

3.  Supine  Rocket. 

4.  Barrelier’s  Rocket.' 

5.  Sand  Rocket. 

6.  Valentine  Rocket. 

7.  Rough  Water-Crefs. 

8.  Flix-weed. 

9.  Long-podded  Charlock. 

10.  Broad- leaved  Rocket,  or  Hedge  Muftard. 

Helvetian  j.  Helvetian  Eryfimum.  The  ftalks  aie  weak, 
Eryfimum  branching,  about  a  foot  long,  and  decline  to¬ 
wards  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  halberd- 

1  r 
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ftiaped,  deeply  finuated,  flmooth,  and  their  in2* 
dentures  turn  backward.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  *,  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour*,  they  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft 
and  September. 

2.  Marfh  Draba.  The  ftalk  isereft,  and  about  Marfh 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  lyre-lhaped,  and  Drat)a* 
the  indentures  are  very  deep.  The  flowers  come 

out  in  loofe,  flexuofe  1  pikes  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white  colour  *, 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft  and  September.  an<*. 

3.  Supine  Rocket.  The  ftalk  is  {lender,  eight 

or  ten  inches  long,  and  lies  on  the  ground.  The  ckfcribtL 
4  E  leaves 
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Laves  are  deeply  finuated,  and  indented  on  the 
edges.  1  he  llowers  come  out  firigly  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  almoft  the  whole  length  of 
the  (talks  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
are  fituated  on  very  (hort  footftalks  •,  they  appear 
about  the  lame  time  with  the  former,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  accordingly. 

4.  Barrelier’s  Rocket.  The  radical  leaves  are 
numerous,  runcinated,  indented,  and  very  rough. 
1  he  ftalk  is  upright,  branching,  and  almoft 
naked.  The  flowers  are  produced  along  the 
Tides  of  the  branches  near  the  top  ;  they  are  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  have  fmooth  cups ;  they 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September. 

5.  Sand  Rocket.  The  radical  leaves  are  nu¬ 
merous,  lyre-fhaped,  indented,  ferrated,  rough, 
and  hairy.  The  ftalk  is  (lender,  hairy,  branch¬ 
ing*  and  adorned  with  a  very  few  fpear-fhaped, 
indented,  rough,  and  hairy  leaves.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  (talks  in  fmooth 
cups  ;  they  are  of  a  kind  of  blue  or  violet  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

6.  Valentine  Rocket.  The  ftalk  is  Ample, 
upright,  taper,  fmooth  on  the  upper  part,  hairy 
underneath,  and  grows  to  about  a  loot  high.  The 
radical  leaves  are  fpear-(haped  and  indented,  but 
thole  on  the  (talks  are  not  indented,  and  all  of 
them  are  rough  and  hifpid,  being  clofely  fet  with 
ftrong  white  hairs.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  tops  of  the  (talks  on  (lender  footftalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

7.  Rough-podded  Water-Crefs.  The  (talks 
are  (lender,  divide  into  a  few  branches,  and  grow 
to  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
natifid,  and  the  pinnae  are  very  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  indented.  The  flowers  are  produced 
In  loofe  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the  (talks ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  white  or  yellowifh  colour  j 
they  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  accordingly. 

8.  Fiix-weed.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  round, 
hard,  fends  out  feveral  upright  branches  from 
file  Tides,  and  grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  leaves  are  elegantly  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  very  narrow  fegments,  and  are  of  a  dull  green 
colour.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  deep- 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  efteemed  vulne¬ 
rary,  and  the  feeds  are  laid  to  be  good  againft 
fluxes  of  all  kinds. 

9.  Long- podded  Charlock.  The  (talks  are 
upright,  branching,  and  about  a  yard  high.  The 
leaves  are  runcinated,  haftated,  flaccid,  and  the 
fegments  are  narrow  and  entire.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the 
(talks  5  they  are  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour, 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  very  long  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

10.  Broad-leaved  Rocket,  or  Hedge  Muftard. 
The  leaves  are  broad,  runcinated,  fmooth,  and 
deeply  indented  on  the  edges.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  fmooth,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  high. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from  the  tops  of 
the  (talks  ;  they  are  fmall,  appear  early  in  May, 
and  continue  in  (ucceflion  until  the  end  of  fummer. 

Thefe  forts  arc  fcarcely  ever  propagated,  unlefs 
it  be  in  fome  curious  botanic  gardens,  where  a 


general  colle&ion  of  flowers  is  kept  up.  They 
are  all  eafily  railed  by  flowing  the  feeds,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  the  fpring  following  ;  and 
after  they  have  once  flowered,  and  the  feeds  are 
fcattered,  plants  enough  for  a  fucceflion  will  arife 
without  further  care. 

1.  Helvetian  Eryfmum  is  titled,  Sifymbrium  Titles. 

filiquis  axillaribus fejjilibus  fubtslatis  aggregates,  foliis 
repando -dentatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 

termed,  Eryjimum  Jiliquis  in  alis  foliorum  fejjilibus . 

Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Eryjimum  polyceratium  f 
corniculatum  ;  and  Dalechamp,  Iris  altera .  It 
grows  naturally  in  Helvetia  and  Italy. 

2.  Marfh  Dr  aba  is,  Sijymbrium  racemo  flexuofo^  s5u/Wvr 

foliis  lyratis,  caule  ereBo  foliofo.  Boerhaave  calls  . 

’*■  Hefperis  fiore  albo  minimo,  filiqud  longd,  folio  ” 


K, 


pr  of  unde  dent  at  0.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  _ 

3.  Supine  Rocket  is,  Sifymbrium  filiquis  axilla-  JuV[U,~ 

ribus  fubfejfilibus  folitariis ,  foliis  dent  a  to- finuatis.  . 

Van  Royen  calls  it,  Eryfmum  caule  decumbent e, 
fliqua  later ali  fubfejfli.  It  grows  naturally  in 
France  and  Spain.  / 

4.  Barrelier’s  Rocket  is,  Sifymbrium  caule  fub - 

nudo  ramofo ,  foliis  radicalibus  runcinatis  dentatis 
hifpidis .  Barrelier  calls  it,  Eruca  fylvefris  minor 
lutea ,  bur  fa;  paforis  folio ,  Italica.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  a 

5.  Sand  Rocket  is,  Sifymbrium  caule  fubfoliofo 
ramofo ,  foliis  lyratis  reBangulo- dentatis  hifpidis  pilis  ■sfli/yYVt 
ramofis.  Haller  calls  it,  Sifymbrium  afperum ,  fo - 

liis  pinnatis  rcBangulis  non  dentatis ;  Calpar  Bau¬ 
hine,  Eruca  carulea  in  arenofs  proveniens  {  and 
Loefel,  Eruca  fylvefris  major  minorque ,  foliis  fub- 
afperis  in  orbem  fparfs.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Germany. 

6.  Valentine  Rocket  is,  Sifymbrium  caule  fm -  YZi&vJlf- 
plici  ere  bio  f up  erne  glabro,  foliis  lance  olatis  hifpidis 
antrorfum  dentatis.  Barrelier  calls  it,  Eruca  hir- 

futa,  floribus  albis ,  It  grows  naturally  in  the 

kingdom  of  Valentia. 

7.  Rough  Water-Crefs  is,  Sifymbrium  filiquis 
fcabris ,  foliis  pinnatifidis  \  pinnis  lineari-laneeolatis  ^Jjg{/rrL 
fubdentatis,  corollis  calyce  longioribus.  Sauvages 

calls  it,  Sifymbrium  foliis  pinnatifidis  fubdentatis  an - 
guftiffimis  \  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Sinapi  parvum ,  filiqud. 
afperd  \  and  John  Bauhine,  Sinapi  Monfpejfulanum, 
filiqud  afperd  hirfutd.  It  grows  naturally  in  marfhy 
places  in  the  South  of  France. 

8.  Flix-weed  is,  Sifymbrium  pet  alis  calyce  mino -  Jfrfi'/iuL. 
ribus,  folio  decompofito-pinnatis.  In  the  Flora  Lapp.  " 
it  is  termed,  Sifymbrium  corolla  calyce  minor e,  foliis 
multifidis  linearibus.  Guettard  calls  it,  Defcurea  ; 

Calpar  Bauhine,  Nafturtium  fylvefire  tenuijjime  di- 
vifum  j  Fuchflus,  Seriphium  abfinthium ;  and  Ge¬ 
rard,  Sophia  chirurgorum.  It  grows  naturally  on 
walls,  buildings,  and  fteriie  places  in  England, 
and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

9-  Long-podded  Charlock  is,  Sifymbrium  foliis 
runcinatii  flaccidis :  foliolis  fublinearibus  integerrimis, 
pedunculis  laxis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffcrt.  it  is  termed, 

Eryfmum  filiquis  laxis, foliis  hadlato-pinnatis.  Bux- 
baum  calls  it,  Eryfmum  foliis finapi,  filiquis  Icngif- 
fimis  &  SI  ri  Stiff  mis .  It  grows  naturallyan  Arme¬ 
nia  and  Siberia. 

10.  Broad-leaved  Rocket,  or  Hedge  Muftard,  §*vLq. 
is,  Sifymbrium  foliis  runcinatis  dentatis  nudis ,  caule 
lavi,  filiquis  ere  Bis.  In  the  Flora  Suecia  it  is 
termed,  Eryjimum  foliis  lyr at 0 -pinnatis  :  extimo 
hatiato.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Eryf  mum  lati- 
fotium  majus  glabrum  \  Tabernaemontanus,  Ery- 
Jimum  II.  and  Columna,  Iris  hevis  Apulus,  eruta 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  England,  and  moft 
countries  of  Europe. 
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SMYRNIUM,  ALEXANDERS. 


secies. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of  the 
Common 
E  'glifli 
Alexan¬ 
ders. 


O 


F  this  genus  are, 

i  .  Common  Englifh  Alexanders, 
2.  Cretan  Alexanders. 

3*  American  Alexanders. 


Its  virtues 


Cretan, 


and 

American 

Alexan¬ 

ders 

defcribed. 


1.  Common  Englifli  Alexanders.  The  root  is 
large,  white,  and  of  an  acrid  tafte.  The  ilalk 
is  round,  ftriated,  jointed,  branching,  and  four 
or  five  feet  high.  The  radical  leaves  are  com- 
poied  of  a  multitude  of  fhort,  roundifh,  qrenated 
folioles,  which  refemble  thofe  of  Smallage,  but 
are  larger.  The  leaves  on  the  ftalks  are  trifoliate, 
ferrated,  and  grow  on  footftalks  at  the  joints. 
T  he  flowers^  are  produced  in  large  umbels  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches*,  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  though  frequently-  with  a  mixture  of 
green  ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  root  of  this  fpecies  is  held  pedloral,  and 
the  plant  was  formerly  cultivated  for  culinary 
purpoles,  but  has  been  neglecfted  fince  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  fuch  numerous  kinds  of  excellent 
efculents  into  our  gardens.  The  leaves  and  feeds 
are  often  uled  in  medicine,  and  are  pofTefled  of 
nearly  the  fame  property  as  thofe  of  Smallage. 

2.  Cretan  Alexanders.  The  root  is  large, 
long,  and  white.  The  ftalk  is  round,  ftriated, 
jointed,  branching,  and  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  radical  leaves  are  compofed  of  a  multitude 
of  fhort,  broad  folioles  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour,  very  large,  and  grow  on  long  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  leaves  on  the  ftalks  are  roundifh, 
fimple,  of  a  yellowifh-green  colour,  and  embrace 
the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  umbels  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

3.  American  Alexanders.  The  ftalk  is  round, 
jointed,  branching,  and  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  the  radical  ones 


are  large,  but  thole  on  the  ftalks  are  ctfmpofed 
of  three  or  five  folioles  only,  which  are  ferrated, 
and  of  a  light-green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  umbels  from  the  ends  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  ;  they  are  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
guft. 

All  thefe  plants  are  Biennials,  and  are  raifed  Cultare* 
by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain.  As  the  roots  are 
large,  and  ftrike  deep  into  the  earth,  the  ground 
fliould  be  double-dug;  and  after  the  plants  come 
up,  they  muft  be  thinned  to  proper  diftances,  and 
kept  conftantly  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the 
trouble  they  will  require.  The  fummer  following 
they  will  flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds,  at  Which 
time  the  roots  and  ftalks  decay. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Smyrnium  foliis 
caulinis  ternatis  petiolatis  ferratis.  Dodonseus  calls  /T7 
it,  HippofeUnum ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Hippofelinum 

‘ Tkeophrajii ,  f  Smyrnium  Diofcoridis.  It  grows  "  ^lvrn> 
naturally  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Spain. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Smyrnium  foliis  cau- 

Unis  ftmplicibus  amplexicaulibus .  Dodonseus  calls  .  f". 

it,  Smyrnium  amanti  montis  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  ~  ^ 
Smyrnium  peregrinum  rotundo  f  oblongo  folio .  It 
grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Crete. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Smyrnium  foliis  pinnatis  t 

ferratis  :  pojlicis  ternatis ,  fiofculis  omnibus  fertile 

bus.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff ort.  it  is  termed,  Aigopo- 
dium  foliis  caulinis  fummis  novenis.  Ray  calls  it, 

Angelica  Acadienjis ,  fore  luteo  ;  Morifon,  Angelica 
humilior  &  minor ,  fore  luteo  *,  Gronovius,  Smyr¬ 
nium  foliis  caulinis  decompofitis  acuminatis ;  and 
Plukenet,  Smyrnium  aureum  lobis  ternis  quinifue 
Marianum.  It  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica. 


CHAP. 


CCCXIII. 


S  0  L  A  N  U  M,  NIGHTSHADE. 


Species. 


'T'HIS  is  a  very  large,  extenfive  genus,  and 
comprehends  a  number  of  remarkable 
Annuals,  Green-houfe,  and  Stove  plants,  bcfides 
thofe  well-known  efculents  of  our  Kitchen-gar¬ 
dens  called  Potatoes.  The  A  nnuals  are, 

1.  Common  Love  Apples,  or  Tomatos. 

2.  Hard-fruited  Love  Apple. 

3.  Nightfhade  of  the  Shops. 


4.  The  Egg  Nightfhade,  or  Egg  Plant. 

5.  Pear-fruited  Nightfhade. 

6.  Virginian  Nightfhade. 

7.  Carolina  Nightfhade. 

8.  American  Black  Nightfhade. 

1.  Common  Love  Apples.  Of  thefe  there 
are  feveral  varieties,  though  the  moft  common,  Common 

I  ove 
Apples. 
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as  well  as  ufeful  kind  is  that  which  now  goes  by 
•the  name  of  Tomatoe  \  a  term  given  it  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  the  plant  being  in  great  efteem  with 
them  for  the  improvement  of  their  loops  and 
fauces  •,  and  this  name  has  been  adopted  by  us, 
and  the  plants  have  been  railed  in  our  gardens 
lolely  for  the  fame  purpoles.  It  has  a  very  hairy, 
herbaceous,  branching,  procumbent  {talk,  which 
will  grow  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  long.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated,  deeply  cut,  and  have  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  fcent.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches 
on  longifb  footftalks  from  the  fides  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  •,  their  colour  is  yellow,  and  they  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large,  compreffed,  furrowed  fruit. 

Varieties  There  is  another  fort  of  Love  Apples,  with 
fmooth,  round,  red  fruit,  and  a  third  withfmooth, 
round,  yellow  fruit,  both  of  which  are  much 
fmaller  than  the  firft  fort. 


Defcrip- 

tion  of 

Ilard- 

fruited 

Love 

Apple, 


and 

Common 

Night¬ 

fhade. 


Varieties. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 


There  is  alfo  a  variety  of  this  fort  with  Scent- 
lefs  leaves,  which  is  a  very  good  property,  the 
fmell  of  the  others  being  very  difagreeable  ;  but 
then  the  fruit  is  not  fo  large,  and  is  late  in  the 
autumn  before  it  is  ripe.  There  is  alfo  the 
Burnet-leaved  Love  Apple,  which  is  rendered 
lefs  valuable  on  account  of  the  late  ripening  of 
the  fruit ;  and  there  is  likewile  another  variety  of 
them  with  fmall  berries  of  a  greenifh-yellow  co¬ 
lour  ;  all  of  which  retain  their  difference  from 
feeds,  but  as  they  are  inferior  to  the  flrft  fort, 
they  are  feldom  propagated,  except  by  thofe  who 
are  defirous  of  having  every  thing  that  can  be 
procured. 

2.  Hard-fruited  Love  Apple.  This  plant  is 
a  diftintft  fpecies  from  any  of  the  others.  The 
ffalk  is  herbaceous,  eredf,  branching,  and  will 
grow  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves 
are  of  an  oval  figure,  angular,  and  indented. 
The  flowers  grow  fingly  on  footftalks  from  the 
Tides  of  the  branches  ^  their  colour  is  white,  and 
they  are  fucceeded  by  large,  hard,  red,  furrowed 
fruit,  which  will  be  ripe  pretty  early  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

3.  Common  Nightfhade.  Of  this  plant  there 
are  a  great  number  of  varieties,  which  have  been 
taken  for  diftindt  fpecies  by  old  Botanifts,  and 
titled  accordingly.  The  fort  called  Garden 
Nightfhade,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine, 
has  an  upright,  branching,  herbaceous  ftalk.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  angular,  and  indented.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  white  colour,  produced  in  roundifh 
bunches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  black  berries. 
Befides  this,  there  is  a  variety  with  greenifh-yel- 
low,  and  another  with  fine  red  berries.  A  fourth 
is  a  larger,  upright,  fpreading  plant,  with  the 
common  fruit ;  a  fifth  has  very  woolly,  acute- 
pointed  leaves  •,  a  fixth  has  remarkable  hairy 
Laves,  and  yellow  berries  •,  a  feventh  has  fmooth 
leaves,  and  black  berries ;  an  eighth,  called  the 
Guinea  fort,  has  thick  branches,  large  fmooth 
leaves,  and  berries  like  Blackberries  •,  and  a  ninth 
has  prickly  ftalks  with  black  fruit. 

Thefe  varieties  grow  more  or  lefs  in  moft  parts 
of  the  globe  ;  with  us  the  beft  forts  are  propa¬ 
gated  in  gardens,  and  many  of  them  are  fet  in 
pots,  to  be  houfed  with  green-houfe  plants  in 
the  autumn  •,  where  they  will,  during  the  winter, 
have  a  good  effeeft  by  their  bunches  of  berries, 
which  for  this  purpofe  fhould  always  be  the 
largeft,  and  thofe  of  the  brighteft  forts. 

4.  Egg  Nightfhade,  or  Egg  Plant.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  Egg  Night¬ 
fhade,  all  of  which  formerly  came  under  the 
denomination  of  Mad  Apples,  being  generally 
efteemed  poifonous,  or  caufing  the  eftedh  of 
madnefs  ;  but  now  they  are  known  not  only  to 
be  wholefome,  but  are  cultivated  in  the  Eaft  and 


moft  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe  for  the 
fake  of  the  fruit,  which  the  inhabitants  efteem  as 
a  great  delicacy.  The  Englilh  do  not  fo  well 
relilh  it,  and  it  is  cultivated  with  us  merely  as 
a  curiofitv ;  the  fruit  of  it  being  in  fhape  and 
fize  like  a  very  large  egg,  caufing  a  very  fingu- 
lar  and  ftriking  look. 

The  Egg  Nightfhade  rifes  with  a  thick,  her¬ 
baceous,  round,  hairy,  branching  ftalk,  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  The  leaves  are 
of  an  oval,  oblong  figure,  downy,  and  large. 

The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  from  the  Tides 
of  the  branches,  and  they  are  fucceeded  bv  large, 
egg- like  fruit,  which  is  foft,  and  full  of  juice. 

The  moft  admired  of  all  thefe  forts  is  the 
white  fruit,  becaufe  it  approaches  neareft  to  the 
likenefs  of  an  egg  •,  but  there  tire  of  it  the  Pur¬ 
ple  and  White,  the  Red,  the  Yellow,  the  In¬ 
curved  Yellow-fruited,  the  White-fruited,  and 
the  Prickly-fruited  ;  all  of  which  are  permanent 
by  feeds,  and  are  more  or  lefs  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious. 

5.  Pear-fruited  Nightfhade.  This  is  ufually  Pear* 
called  Barbadoes  Batchelor’s  Pear,  and  is  a  plant  fruited, 
of  amazing  Angularity  and  beauty.  It  will  grow 

to  about  a  yard  high,  has  a  thick,  round,  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  which  is  armed  with  flrong,  brown, 
crooked  thorns.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
and  each  is  compofed  of  five  lobes ;  they  are 
downy,  finuated,  hairy,  and  armed  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  yellow  fpines  on  both  fides.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  on  fhort  thick  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a 
purplifti-white  or  pale-blue  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmooth  fruit,  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a 
moderately  large,  inverted  Pear,  being  fixed  to 
the  footftalk  by  the  large  end.  The  colour  is  a 
bright-yellow  *,  and  as  they  are  often  produced 
in  plenty  at  the  fame  time,  the  appearance  they 
make  is  both  confpicuous  and  ftriking. 

6.  Virginian  Nightfhade.  The  ftalk  is  herba-  Virginian 
ceous,  prickly,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are 
pinnatifid,  being  cut  almoft  to  the  midrib  into 
leveral  obtufe,  finuated  fegments,  and  they  are 

on  both  fides  armed  with  fpines.  The  flowers 
are  blue,  have  very  prickly  cups,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  blackifh,  roundifh  fruit. 

7.  Carolina  Nightfhade.  This  hath  a  kind  of  Caroling 
fhrubby  ftalk,  which  is  ftrongly  guarded  by  a 
multitude  of  fharp  thorns.  The  leaves  are  an¬ 
gular,  finuated,  and  acute.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long,  loofe,  Angle  fpikes,  which  very 

much  refemble  thofe  of  Borage,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  fmooth,  roundifh  fruit.  . 

8.  American  Black  Nightfhade.  This  hath  a  American 
fhrubby,  dark-coloured  ftalk,  that  is  ftrongly  Black 
guarded  by  many  fharp,  blackifh  thorns.  The  Night- 
leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  lobed,  and  armed  fliade* 
with  purplifh  fpines.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine 

violet  colour,  grow  on  very  prickly,  black  foot¬ 
ftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  dark-coloured, 
roundifh  fruit. 

1  he  culture  of  all  thefe  forts  is  as  follows : 

The  third  fort  here  enumerated,  called  the  ProPaga" 
Common  Nightfhade,  being  the  moft  eafy  of 
culture,  fhall  be  firft  confidered.  And  for  this  p~cie’* 
nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  fow  the  feeds 
in  the  fpring,  on  a  bed  of  common  garden- 
mould  made  fine.  The  plants  will  readily  come 
up,  and  after  that  they  muft  be  thinned  to  dif- 
tances,  according  to  their  fizes-,  the  largeft  fhould 
not  be  left  nearer  than  two  feet  from  each  other. 

Thus  they  will  flower  ftrong,  without  any  further 
trouble  than  weeding,  in  July  or  Auguft,  and 
will  perfect  their  feeds  in  O&ober. 

If  you  chufe  a  few  plants  of  the  beft  forts  of 

thefe, 
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this  Ipecies,  to  make  a  Ihow  with  the  green  -houfe 
plants  in  the  winter,  the  bcH  way  wiil  be  to  fow 
the  feeds  in  pots,  which  lhould  be  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  the  common  garden-mould  ;  for 
they  do  not  bear  t  rani  plan  ting  well.  After  the 
plants  are  come  up,  pull  them  all  out  except 
one,  which  lhould  be  the  Hrongefi.  As  this  ad¬ 
vances  in  height,  place  by  it  a  trail-flick;  train 
the  plant  up  to  it,  and  in  the  autumn  remove 
it  into  the  green- houfe  with  other  tender  plants. 
Thus  the  varieties  of  thefe  plants  will,  by  their 
different  berries,  have  a  very  pretty  elfedt  in  thole 
places  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  winter- 
fe'afon. 

The  firll  two  fpecies,  called  Love  Apples,  are 
railed  by  lowing  of  the  feeds  on  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  in  March.  After  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  mult  have  as  much  air  as  pollible,  and  be 
frequently  watered.  In  this  bed  they  fhould  re- 
,  main,  without  being  Ihifted  to  any  other,  ffor 
the  nature  of  the  plant  does  not  require  it)  until 
May  ;  when,  on  a  moifl'day,  they  may  be  taken 
up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots,  and  planted 
in  fome  warm  place,  in  order  to  bring  their  fruit 
the  l'ooner  to  perfe&ion.  The  procumbent  forts 
mull  be  fattened  to  Hicks,  pales,  or  the  like  ; 
otherwife  their  fruit  will  be  lefs  confpicuous,  and 
late  before  it  is  ripe. 

.  The  Egg  Night-fnades,  and  all  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies,  are  railed  in  the  fame  manner;  but,  to  have 
them  in  Hill  greater  forwardnefs,  it  will  be  ne- 
celfary  to  fow  the  feeds  in  fmall  pots,  which 
mult  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould 
that  covers  the  hotbeds.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  they  muH  have  much  air,  and  frequent  tho’ 
gentle  waterings ;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  HrH 
hotbed  abates,  the  pots  mufl  be  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  fame  manner  into  a  fecond  hot¬ 
bed.  All  the  while  they  mull  have  plenty  of 
water,  but  not  in  too  great  a  quantity  at  a  time 
(lor  water  is  the  life  of  thefe  plants) ;  and  no 
opportunity  is  to  be  omitted  to  harden  them  well 
to  the  open  air.  In  May,  the  plants  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain  ;  while  fome  of  them  may  be 
Ihifted  in  to  larger  pots,  to  be  removed  into  fhelter 
for  the  winter.  Thus  none  of  them  will  fufFer 
any  check  by  removal.  The  Egg  plants  muH 
be'fet  out  in  common  rich  garden ••  earth,  and 
planted  at  leaH  two  feet  afunder,  after  which 
they  muH  be  duly  and  regularly  watered.  They 
will  flower  in  June,  and  (hew  their  fruit  in  July, 
which,  by  the  end  of  AuguH,  if  the  plants  have 
had  proper  attendance,  will  be  ripe,  and  as  large 


as  a  goofe-egg. 


Some  plants  of  the  Pear-fruited  Nightfhade, 
and  the  remaining  fpecies,  lhould  be  Ihifted  into 
large  pots ;  which  pots  flsould  be  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  common  garden  -  mould.  All 
furnmer  they  muH  have  conflant  lupply  of  water, 
and  in  the  autumn  muH  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe  or  Hove,  where  they  will  bring  their 
fruit  to  great  perfection,  and  look  very  beauti- 
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ful  in  fuch  places  during  the  greateH  part  of  the 
winter. 

1.  The  HrH  fpecies  is  titled.  Solatium  cattle  Title*. 

inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  pinna t is  incifis ,  racemis  fim -  P  _ 

plicibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Solanum  pomi - 
forum,  fruftu  rotundo  Jlriato  molli ;  and  Camme-  r/f  Oturu. 
rarius,  Pomum  amoris.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Solanum  caule  inermi 
herbaceo ,  foliis  ovatis  repando-angulatis ,  pedunculis 
fertilibus  unifloris  cernuis.  Cafpar  and  John  Bau¬ 
hine  call  it,  Solanum  pomiferum ,  fruhu  rotundo 
firialo  duro ;  and  Eobel,  Solanum  pomiferum  her- 
bariorum.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia  and 
China. 

•  •  - 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Solanum  caule  inermi 

herbaceo ,  foliis  ovatis  dentato  -  angulatis,  umbellis 
nutantibus.  The  various  forts  of  it  go  by  dif¬ 
ferent  titles.  iH,  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  V 
foliis  ovatis  angulaiis.  This  is  Hrictly  the  Sola-  .  1 

num  ojfcinarum  of  Cafpar  Bauhine.  2dly,  Ano-  ^ •  P. 
ther  fort  is  termed,  Solanum  procerius  patulum 

vulgaris  fruftu ;  jdly,  Solanum  annuum  hirfiitius^fMjpt^^'ff' 
baccis  luteis  ;  4thly,  Solanum  Guineenfe ,  frufttt  0? 

magno  injlar  cerof ;  and,  5thly,  Solanum  nigrum  £ 

vulgari  fmile ,  caulibus  exafperatis ,  &c>  They  "  > 

grow  naturally  in  moH  parts  of  the  world.  L'  J 

4.  I  he  Egg  Nightfhade  is,  Solanum  caule  iner *  1 A'leJ^crn-Cy  &y\.usrr^  . 

mi  herbaceo ,  foliis  ovatis  tomentofis  integris ,  caly-  0 

cibus  aculeatis,  frnttu  pendulo.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Solanum  calycibus  aculeatis \ 
foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  tomentofis.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Solanum  pomiferum ,  fruSiu  oblongo  ; 

Dodonaeus,  Mala  infana  ;  and  Rumphius*  Tron- 
gum  hortenfe.  It  grows  naturally  in  Afia,  Africa* 
and  America. 

5.  Pear-fruited  Nightlhade  is,  Solanum  caule 
aculeato  herbaceo ,  foliis  cordatis  angulato  -  lobaiis , 
utrinque  villofis  aculeatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Sola¬ 
num  Barbadenfe  fpmofum  annuum ,  frubtu  aureo  ro- 
tundiore  pyri  parvi  inverfi  forma  C?  magnit udine. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Barbadoes. 

6.  Viiginian  Nightfhade  is,  Solanum  caule  acu-  V  ih-'ft wtC - 

leato  herbaceo ,  foliis  pinna  tifidis  utrinque  aculeatis ,  *  V 

laciniis  Jinuatis  obtufis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Sola -  ~ 
num  Americanum  laciniatum  fpinofijfimum  ;  and 
I  lukenet,  Solanum  annuum  h irginianum  nigricans 
fpinofifimum ,  fore  cacruieo.  It  grows  naturally  in 

America. 

7.  Carolina  Nightlhade  is,  Solanum  caule  acu- _ . 

leato  annuo ,  foliis  haflato-angulatis ,  aculeis  utrin- 
iuem  reftis,  racemis  laxis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort .  ' 
it  is  termed,  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  fo- 
lits  ovatis  later alibus  laciniatis ,  aculeis  utrinque 
reclis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Solanum  Carolinienfe  fpi- 
nofum ,  boraginis  fioribus  fpicatis.  It  is  a  native 
of  Carolina. 

8.  American  Black  Nightfhade  is,  Solanum 
caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  ovatis  obtufe  lobatis . 
aculeis  utrinque  rebiis,  fitperioribus  color atis.  Boer- 
haave  calls  it,  Solanum  Americanum ,  caule  et  te- 
dunculo  nigro ,  foliis  acanthi  fpinofis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  America. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 

)  ,  . 


A. 


CHAP. 


CCCXIV. 


S  0  N  C  H  U  S>  SOWTHISTL& 


TH  E  Annuals  of  this  genus  are* 
1.  Common  Sowthiftie. 

2.  Montpelier  Sowthiftie. 

3.  Alpine  Sowthiftie. 

4.  Virginian  Sowthiftie. 


Drfcrip' 
tion  of 


Mont¬ 

pelier, 


1.  Common  Sowthiftie  is  io  well  known  as  to 
need  no  defcription.  It  grows  too  common  in 

Common,  gar^enS)  and  iS  always  eradicated  as  a  weed  j 
though  it  is  a  plant  of  great  virtue,  and  was 
formerly  much  ufed  as  a  cooler  in  medicine  but 
at  prefent  it  is  little  regarded,  and  its  employ¬ 
ment  chiefly  refpeCts  the  feeding  of  fwine,  rab¬ 
bits,  &c.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it ;  fome 
having  finely -jagged  leaves,  others  are  rough 
and  prickly,  and  fome  are  of  a  fine  pale- green 
colour.  They  are  to  be  met  with  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  but  fiourifti  moft  from  June  until  the 
end  of  Auguft. 

2.  Montpelier  Sowthiftie.  The  ftalk  is  very 
ramofe,  hairy,  and  poflefled  of  a  clammy  or  glu¬ 
tinous  matter.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  tender, 
and  beautifully  cut  almoft  to  the  mid-rib  into 
many  elegant  fegments.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  on  downy 
footftalks ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

3.  Alpine  Sowthiftie.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
thick,  crefted,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  runcinated,  and  terminate  in  a  large, 
heart-fhaped,  triangular  lobe.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  bunches  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks, 
growing  on  fcaly  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a  blue 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

4.  Virginian  Sowthiftie.  The  ftalk  is  thick, 

.  .  ereCl,  and  in  good  land  will  often  grow  to  be 

Sol^thiille  eig^c  or  ten  *eet  high*  The  radical  leaves  are 
very  broad  and  obtufe  •,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks 
are  narrower,  and  cut  almoft  to  the  mid-rib. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches  from  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  blueilh  colour  ; 
they  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of 
the  former  fpecies,  and  the  feeds  ripen  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  never  cultivated.  The  three 
Cultme  being  of  foreign  growth,  are  found  in  fome 


Alpine, 


and 


Curious  collections  of  plants.  They  are  raifed 
by  fowing  the  feeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  5 
and  after  they  have  once  flowered  and  perfected 
their  feeds,  the  wind  will  blow  them  about 
Ijke  thofe  of  our  Common  Sowthiftie,  and  frelh 
plants  in  confequence  will  come  up  in  every 
part  of  the  garden. 

1.  Common  Sowthiftie  is  titled,  Sonchtis  pe - 
dunculis  tomentofls ,  calycibus  glabris.  In  the  Flora 
Lapp,  it  is  termed,  Sonchus  annuus  ramofus  dif- 
fufus,  foliis  laciniatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Son* 
ebus  caule  ramojijflmo ,  foliis  fummis  amplexicaulibusy 
pedunculis  in<equalibus  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Sonchus 
Uvis  laciniatus  latifolius  ;  alfo,  Sonchus  Uvis  mi¬ 
nor  paucioribus  laciniis  \  alfo,  Sonchus  afper  laci- 
niatus  5  alfo,  Sonchus  afper  non  laciniatus ;  Ge¬ 
rard,  Sonchus  Uvis  ;  and  Parkinfon,  Sonchus  Uvis 
vulgaris .  It  grows  naturally  on  the  banks  of 
new-made  ditches  in  gardens,  fields,  and  culti¬ 
vated  places,  in  England  and  all  other  countries 
of  Europe. 

2.  Montpelier  Sowthiftie  is,  Sonchus  pedunculis 
tomentofls,  calycibus  pilofis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Sonchus  Uvis  in  plurimas  &  tenuiflimas  lacinias 
divifus ;  John  Bauhine,  Chondrilla  lutea  ;  and 
Plukenet,  Hieracium  foliis  in  tenues  lacinias 
profundi  feBis ,  fore  luteo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy. 

3.  Alpine  Sowthiftie  is,  Sonchus  pedunculis  fqua - 
mofis,  floribus  racemofis ,  foliis  runcinatis.  In  the 
Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Sonchus  caule  ereBo , 
foliis  pinnato-hajiatis ,  apice  cordato-triangulis ,  flo¬ 
ribus  racemofis  •,  and  in  the  Flora  Lapp.  Sonchus 
Lapponum  altijfmus ,  floribus  caruleis.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Sonchus  Uvis  laciniatus  candeus , 
/  Sonchus  Alpinus  ctcruleus  *,  and  Cammerarius, 
Sonchus  candeus.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps 
of  Lapland,  Helvetia,  and  Auftria. 

4.  Virginian  Sowthiftie  is,  Sonchus  pedunculis 
fubfquamofis ,  foliis  lyrato  -  haftatis.  Van  Royen 
calls  it,  Sonchus  caule  ereBo ,  foliis  pinnate -dentati s, 
radicalibus  latiffimis  obtufis ,  floribus  racemofis  \ 
Vaillant,  Sonchus  annuus  Canader.fis  altijfmus  laci~ 
niaius ,  flore  carulefcente ;  and  Boerhaave,  LaBuca 
altijfima ,  folio  fonebi  laciniato ,  flore  parvo  c<sruleo. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Canada. 
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CHAP.  CGCXV. 


SPERGULA,  SPURREY. 


OF  this  genus  there  are  two  Annuals,  called, 
i .  Corn  Spurrey. 

2.  Small  Spurrey. 

i.  Corn  Spurrey.  The  ftalks  are  fmall,  ten¬ 
der,  branching,  knotty,  and  fix  or  eight  inches 
high.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  narrow,  and  grow 
in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches  on  {lender  footftalks ;  they  are  fmall, 
t)f  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

2.  Small  Spurrey.  The  ftalk  is  {lender,  weak, 
knotty,  and  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  filiforme,  and  grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks 
at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks  on  {lender  footftalks,  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  white  colour  •,  they  appear  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  cultivated  in  Brabant  for 
feeding  of  cattle  in  winter*,  and  it  is  fometimes 
raifed  in  England,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  on  light, 
fandy,  fterile  foils,  where  hardly  any  thing  elfe 
will  grow.  T 

The  feeds  {hould  be  fown  the  end  of  July  or 
early  in  Auguft ;  and  the  plants,  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter,  will  be  nearly  at  their  full  growth. 
Thus  jhey  will  become  excellent  for  feeding  of 


cattle,  and  for  affording  the  beft  fort  of  milk, 
at  a  time  whfen  other  fodder  is  fcarce.  As  the 
feeds  fown  in  Auguft  do  not  rife  early  enough 
for  the  plants  to  flower  and  perfect  their  feeds, 

&  fufficient  quantity  fhould  be  fown  in  April, 
in  order  to  raife  feeds  to  be  fown  for  winter’s 
ule.  The  ground  for  their  reception  fhould  be 
ploughed,  harrowed,  and  made  fine,  as  for  Tur- 
neps  *,  and  twelve  pounds  of  feeds  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  fow  an  acre. 

j.  Corn  Spurrey  is  tided f  Spergula  foliis  ver- 
ticillatis ,  floribus  decandris.  In  the  Flora  Lapp.  - 
it  is  termed,  Spergula  fruftu  pendulo.  Dodonaeus  •mVth-z 
calls  it,  Spergula  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Alfme  fper- 
gula  ditta  major ;  and  Gerard,  Sagin a  fpergula . 

It  grows  naturally  in  cultivated  fields,  and  fandy, 
gravelly  places,  in  England,  and  moft  countries 
of  Europe. 

2.  Small  Spurrey  is,  Spergula  foliis  vcrticillatis , 
floribus  peniandris.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Alfme  ft  'let. 
fpergula  facie  minima ,  femimbus  emargmatis  ;  Sau- 
vages,  Spergula  foliis  filiformibus ,  'verticillatis  ra- 
ris,  feminibus  nigris  ;  Magnol,  Alfme  fpergula 
facie  minima  ;  and  Morifon,  Spergula  annua ,  fe- 
mine  foliaceo  nigro  circulo  membranaceo  albo  cintto. 

It  grows  naturally  in  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Spain. 


t 

CHAP.  CCCXVL 


SPERMACOCE, 


BUTTON-  WEED. 


OF  this  genus  there  is  an  Annual,  called 
N arrow- whorled  Button- Weed. 

The  ftalk  is  upright,  firm,  fomewhat  angular, 
{ends  out  branches  by  pairs,  and  grows  to  be 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear  -  Ihaped, 
fmooth,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  {lender 
whorls  along  the  Upper  parts  of  the  ftalks  *,  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
good  hotbed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  muft 
be  fet  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  again  into  a  frefh  hotbed. 
Here  they  may  remain  until  the  heat  is  abated, 
when  they  {hould  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the 
open  air;  and  in  June  a  certain  {hare  of  them 
fhould  be  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-ftieltered 
part  of  the  garden,  obferving  to  turn  the  mould 
out  of  the  pots  with  the  roots,  and  to  plant 
them  fo  carefully,  that,  if  poftible,  the  mould 
may  not  even  be  loofened.  Thus  the  plants  will 
meet  with  no  check  on  their  removal,  but  will 


advance  uniformly  towards  perfe&iort,  and  flower 
in  Auguft  ;  and  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable, 
the  feeds  will  ripen  in  the  autumn.  A  few  of 
the  plants  fhould  be  left  in  the  hotbed,  to  be 
covered  with  the  glafies,  the  better  to  enfure  the 
ripening  of  the  feeds,  in  cafe  much  wet,  and  a 
cold,  unpropitious  feafon,  fhould  happen. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Spermacoce  glabra ,  foliis  T .  „ 
lineatis ,  flaminibus  inclufis.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 
limply,  Spermacoce  ;  Loefling,  Spermacoce  annuum,  ^eMcctc^. 
foliis  lanceolatis  glabris ,  floribus  'verticillatis  ;  Dil- 
lenius,  Spermacoce  vcrticillis  tenuioribus ;  and 
Plukenet,  Anonymos  Americana ,  foliis  parietaria 
fcabris ,  floribus  albis  ad  foliorum  ortum  via  con- 
fpicuis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Carolina. 

Spermacoce  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Letrandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  ordM 

1.  Calyx  is  a  Imall,  permanent  perianthium,  in  the 

fituated  above  the  germen,  and  indented  in  four  Linnsao 
parts  at  the  top.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  is  an  infundibuliforme  petal, 

The  tube  is  cylindrical,  {lender,  and  longer  than 
the  calyx.  The  petal  is  divided  into  four  pa¬ 
tent,  reflexed,  obtufc  fegments. 


3.  Stamina 
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3.  Stamina  are  four  awl-fhaped  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  fimple  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  com- 
prefie  dgermen,  fituated  below  the  calyx  ;  and  a 
fimple,  bifid  ftyle,  with  obtufe  ftigmas. 


5.  Pericarpium  is  compofed  of  two  capfules 
growing  together;  thefe  are  oblong,  obtufe,  two¬ 
horned,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the 
other. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  and  roundifh-. 
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S  P  H  JE  R  A  NT  HU  S,  GLOBE  FLOWER. 
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THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus ;  viz. 
1..  Indian  Globe  Flower. 

2.  African  Globe  Flower. 

»  t  •  V  ' 

1.  Indian  Globe  Flower.  The  (talk  is  herba¬ 
ceous,  branching  very  little,  and  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
ferrated,feffile,  placed  alternately,  and  have  mem¬ 
branes  running  from  the  bafe  along  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  globular  heads  from 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  elevated  on  membrana¬ 
ceous  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  colour, 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

2.  African  Globe  Flower.  The  ftalk  is  her¬ 
baceous,  branching  a  little  near  the  top,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long,  fpear-fhaped,  ferrated,  grow  alternately, 
and  have  membranes  running  from  their  bafe 
along  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  on  fmooth  footftalks  •, 
they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on 
a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  each  mult  be  fet  in  a  feparate 
pot  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  which  muft  be 
then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bed.  The 
plants  muft  be  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  root ;  after  that  they  muft  have 
more  air,  and  be  finally  hardened  to  the  open 
air,  when  the  fecond  fort  may  be  planted  out  in 
fome  warm  part  of  the  garden,  obferving  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  mould  about  the  roots  as  little  as  pof- 
fible.  But  of  the  firft  fort,  a  proper  fhare  fhould 
be  continued  in  the  bed,  to  be  protected  with 
the  glaffes  againft  unfavourable  weather,  or  there 
will°be  little  probability  of  obtaining  ripe  feeds 
for  a  fucceflion. 


1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Spharanthus  pe-  Titjeji 
dunculis  crifpatis.  Burman  calls  it,  Sph<eranthus  <fSj>Ltuj 
purpurea  alata  ferrata ;  and  Plukenet,  Scabiofa 

Indica  major ,  caule  &  pediculis  foliojis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India.  .  ✓> . 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Spharanthus  peduncu-  <ri 
lis  lavibus.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Spbaranthus ,  folio  = 
oblongo,  minor  \  and  Plukenet,  Scabiofa  minor , 
alato  caule  Maderafpatana.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Africa  and  Afia. 

Spharanthus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia  ciafs  and 

Polygamia  Segregata ;  and  the  characters  are,  order  in 

the  Lin- 

1.  Calyx  is  globular  and  imbricated ;  the  naean 
fcales  being  acuminated,  permanent,  and  on  ^yh^e^'a 
every  fide  lurrounding  the  general  receptacle.  rafters.3* 

The  partial  perianthium  confifts  of  five  nar¬ 
row,  equal,  ereCt  leaves,  containing  many  flo¬ 
rets. 

2.  Corolla.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are 
three  in  the  difk,  and  the  females  for  the  moft 
part  are  five  in  the  radius. 

Each  hermaphrodite  floret  has  one  funnel- 
fhaped  petal,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  fpreading 
fegments. 

The  female  florets  are  awl  fhaped,  tubular, 
fmall,  and  trifid. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  five 
very  fhort  filaments,  with  a  cylindrical,  tubular 
anthera,  that  is  longer  than  the  corolla. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  a  turbid  germen,  a  letaceous  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  a  ftigma  divided  into  two 
parts. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  none. 

In  the  females  they  are  Angle,  oblong,  and  naked. 
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CHAP.  CCCXVIII. 


SPIGELI  A 


WORM  GRASS. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpeUes  of  this  genus  yet 
known,  called  Worm-grafs. 

The  ftalk  is  herbaceous,  upright,  fends  out 
fide  branches  by  pairs  oppofite,  and  grows  to  a 
foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear- 
Ihaped,  and  grow  by  fours  in  a  radiated  man¬ 
ner,  furrounding  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftalks 
and  branches  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  Ihort 
fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  are 
all  arranged  on  one  fide  the  lootftalk  •,  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

This  fpecies  has  the  name  Worm-grafs,  from 
its  great  power  in  killing  the  worms  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body. 

This  plant  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  early 
in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and 
then  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  good 
bark  bed.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
each  mult  have  a  leparate  pot,  be  plunged  again 
into  the  bark,  and  be  constantly  Shaded  until  they 
have  taken  root.  After  that  they  mult  have 
more  air,  and  frequent  waterings  •,  but  they  mult 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  bed,  if  you  chufe  to 
raile  feeds  for  a  fuccefilon. 


This  being  the  only  Species  of  the  genus,  it 
is  named  limply  Spigelia.  Brown  calls  it,  Spige-  L  *  %  , 
lia  quadrtfolia ,  fpicis  terminalibus  •,  and  Plunder,  A{vim(yt~: 
Araphabaca  quadrifolia,  fruffu  tefiiculato.  It  grows  ;»wA. 
naturally  in  moll  Hands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 


Spigelia  is  of  the  clafs  and-  order  Pentandria  ^ 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  the 

Linnasan 

1.  Calyx  is  a  finall,  monophyllous,  perma-  Syflem. 
nent  perianthium,  divided  into  five  acuminated  The  cha* 

parts.  ’  '  ■  '■'/'*  ■  ra^er6“ 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The 
tube  is  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  limb 
is  cut  into  five  broad,  {harp-pointed,  fpreading 
fegments, 

3.  Stamina  are  live  Ample  filaments,  with 
Ample  antherte. 

4.  Pistillum  con  A  ft  s  of  a  germen  compofed 
of  two  globes,  an  awl-fhaped  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  a  Ample  ltigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  conAfts  of  two  globular  cap- 
fules  joined  together. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  Anally 
and  roundilh. 


< 


*  ■  » •  * 

CHAP  CCCXIX. 


STACHTS, 


BASE  HO  REHOUND. 


TiHE  Annuals  of  Slachys  are  very  moderate 
flowers,  and  but  very  faintly  recommend 
themfelves  to  our  notice  in  the  garden.  They  are, 

1.  Annual  German  Field  Betony. 

2.  Annual  Spanifh  Stinking  Hedge  Nettle. 

3.  Annual  Englilh  Upright  Ground  Ivy. 

1.  Annual  German  Field  Betony  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  arable  land  not  only  in  Germany,  but 
all'o  in.  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France.  The 
leaves  are  of  different  Agures  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  plant ;  the  lower  leaves  are  oval, 
rough,  and.  obtufe  •,  thofe  about  the  middle  of 
the  "plant  are  oblong,  and  have  footftalks ;  and 
the  uppermoft  are  fpear-fhaped,  trinervous,  and 
At  dole,  without  any  footftalks.  The  flowers 
<yrovv  in  whorls  round  the  [talks  ;  tney  aie  ol  a 
yellov/ifh-white  colour,  anJ  have  prickly  cups. 
This  fpecies  was  formerly  under  the  article 

Betonica.  #  .  ,  T  . 

2,  Annual  Spanilh  Stinking  Hedge  Nettle. 

The  ftalks  are  proftrate,  four-cornered,  fiftular, 
and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  heart- fliaped,  venofe, 
hairy  on  both  Ades,  and  have  footftalks  •,  thofe 
Vol.  II. 


on  the  lower  parts  of  the  ftalks  are  obtufe,  and 
bluntly  ferrated  ;  thofe  on  the  higher  parts  are 
acute,  and  ferrated  acutely.  The  flowers  grow 
in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  ;  they  arefpotted  with 
purple,  and  have  ariftated  cups. 

This  fpecies  was  formerly  under  the  article 

Galeopfis.  d 

3.  Annual  Englilh  Upright  Ground  Ivy.  This  ^nnoal 
plant  grows  naturally  in  the  corn-fields  in  many  £ngli!h 
parts  of  England.  The  ftalks  are  weak,  upright,  Upnghc 
four  cornered,  very  rough,  and  branching.  The  ^round 
leaves  are  heart-ftiaped,  oblong,  obtufe,  crenated,  y* 
and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls; 
their  colour  is  white,  and  they  are  fpotted  with 
purple  on  the  middle  lip. 

This  fpecies  was  formerly  under  the  article 

Glecoma. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  Culture, 
the  feeds  any  time  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe  After  the  plants  appear, 
they  muft  be  thinned  where  they  come  up  too 
clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  this  is 
all  the  trouble  they  will  require  ;  for  alter  that 
they  will  flower,  and  fcatter  their  feeds,  which 
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will  regularly  come  up,  and  of  themfelves  fupport 
a  conftant  fuccefiion. 

Titles*  i*  Annual  German  Field  Betony  is  titled, 
L  verticillis  fexfloris,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis 

trinerviis  Uvibus  petiolatis.  In  the  former  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  titled,  Betonica 
verticillata ,  calycibus  fpinojis.  In  the  Hortus.Clif- 
fort.  it  is  termed,  Stachys  foliis  lanceolatis  feffllibus 
baft  attenuatis.  Haller  calls  it,  Betonica  foliis 
inter  dijfltos  verticillos  longioribus  ellipticis  ferratis  ; 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Sideritis  arvenfis  latifolia  glabra 
and  Tabernsemontanus,  Alyffum  majus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Germany,  &c. 

S-fvrifL.  2.  Spanifh  Stinking  Hedge  Nettle  is,  Stachys 
verticillis  fexfloris ,  caulibus  proflratis ,  corollis  labio 
fuperiore  bifido  divaricato  reflexo.  In  the  former 
edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed. 


Gakopfls  caule  pilofo ,  calycibus  labio  corolla  fupe¬ 
riore  longioribus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Mar 
rubium  nigrum  rotundif  'ohum  ;  and  Club  us,  Ocymum 
Valenlinum.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  hilly  parts 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Fall. 

3.  Upright  Ground  Ivy  is,  Stachys  verticillis 
fexfloris.  caule  debili ,  foliis  ob tufts  ; nudiuf cults ,  co¬ 
rollis  calyce  vlx  longioribus.  In  the  former  edition 
of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Glecoma  foliis 
cordatis  oblongis  crenatis ,  caule  hifpido  eredlo  in 
the  Flora  Stiecia ,  Sideritis  calycibus  fubinermibus 
hifpidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Sideritis  alflnes 
trixaginis  folio  ;  Ray,  Sideritis  humilis ,  lato  obtufo 
folio  y  Tournefort,  Marrubiaflrum  vulgar e  ;  Her¬ 
man,  Lamium  paludofum  Belgicum.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  England,  and  molt  parts  of  Europe. 
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CHAP. 


cccxx. 


ST  AT  ICE,  THRIFT,  or  SEA  PINK, 


Species. 


Small 

Aunual, 


Fine- 


kF  this  genus  there  are, 

1.  Small  Annual  Sea  Lavender. 

2.  Fine-flowered  Sea  Lavender. 

3 .  Sinuated  Sea  Lavender. 

1.  Small  Annual  Sea  Lavender.  The  leaves 
are  obverfely  oval,  oblong,  and  let  with  nume¬ 
rous  rough  tubercles.  The  ftalks  are  naked, 
round,  divide  into  a  few  branches  near  the  top, 
and  grow  to  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches-,  they  are  of  a  pale-blue 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are 
fometimes  lucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

2.  Fine-flowered  Sea  Lavender.  The  leaves 
flowered,  are  numerous,  large,  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  of  a 

bright-green  colour,  and  terminate  in  a  rigid, 
prickly  point.  The  ftalk  is  dichotomous,  edged 
on  each  fide  by  a  ftiff  membrane,  and  grows  to 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  clufters  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches-,  they  are  numerous,  large,  and  of  a 
filvery-white  colour;  they  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Sinuated  Sea  Lavender.  There  are  feveral 
varieties  of  this  ipecies,  but  two  in  particular 

Lavender  differ  from  each  other,  called, 

delcribed.  Spleenwort-leaved  Sea  Lavender. 

African  Sea  Lavender. 

Spleenwort-leaved  Sea  Lavender.  The  root 
is  long,  narrow,  white  within,  and  flrikes  deep 
into  the  ground.  The  radical  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  finuated  alternately  almoft  to  the  mid¬ 
rib,  and  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  The  ftalk  is 
upright,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  branching  near 
the  top,  and  garnifhed  with  three  narrow, 
roumh  leaves  at  the  joints,  which  fit  dole,  and 
have  rough  membranes  running  from  their  bafe 
down  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  in  pa¬ 
nicles  from  the  tops  of  the  plants,  having  winged 
foot  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  light-blue  colour,  ap- 
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pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fometimes 
fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

African  Sea  Lavender.  The  radical  leaves  are  ancj 
fpear-fhaped,  hairy,  and  ferrated  on  their  edges.  African 
The  ftalk  is  upright, » branching  near  the  top.  Sea 
and  grows  to  more  than  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
grow  by  threes  at  the  joints ;  they  are  narrow, 
pointed,  and  have  membranes  running  from  the 
bafe  downward  along  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  panicles  from  the  tops  of  the  plant, 
but  their  footftalks  are  not  winged  like  thole  of 
the  preceding  variety  ;  they  are  of  a  bright-blue 
colour,  and  from  their  middle  proceeds  an¬ 
other  fmall  flower  of  a  pale-yellow  colour ;  they 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  very  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  an  Annual,  the  others  are 
all  Biennials.  The  firft  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot-  Culture, 
bed  in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  bring  the  plants 
forward,  otherwile  the  feeds  will  rarely  ripen.  In 
May  they  muft  be  fet  out,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to 
each  root,  in  warm,  well-fhekered  places;  and 
when  they  come  into  flower,  if  wet  weather 
happens,  a  few  of  them  fhould  be  covered  with 
Carnation-glafies,  to  proted  them  from  the  wet, 
and  the  feeds  will  then  mature  to  perfection  for  a 
fuccefiion. 

The  feeds  of  all  the  other  forts  fhould  be  fown 
in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe ;  for  if 
they  are  left  until  the  fpring,  they  will  rarely 
come  up  that  feafon.  They  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  the 
warmeft  part  of  the  garden;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to  proper  dis¬ 
tances,  and  weeded  and  watered  in  dry  weather 
all  fummer.  At  the  approach  of  hard  weather 
in  winter,  three  or  four  rows  of  Gorfe  or  Fir 
branches  fhould  be  ftuck  round  the  beds,  which 
will  break  the  edge  of  the  black  winds,  and  in 
general  enfure  the  lafcty  of  the  plants  ;  though 
it  would  be  advifeable  to  hoop  the  beds  of  the 
African  Sinuated  fort,  to  be  covered  alfo  with 

mats  -, 
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mats  ;  and  alio  to  fet  a  few  plants  in  pots  to  be 
houfed,  otherwife  there  will  be  great  danger  of 
loiing  all  the  forts  by  a  hard  winter.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  of  mild  weather,  the  Gorfe  and  all  covering 
mull  be  taken  away,  that  the  plants  may  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air  •,  and  when 
they  c'ome  into  flower,  they  mult  be  protected 
from  the  wet  with  glades,  otherwile  there  will  be 
little  hopes  of  obtaining  good  feeds.  But  as 
they  are  fo  precarious,  whoever  is  defirous  of 
having  a  regular  fuccefllon  of  thefe  plants,  ihould 
be  regularly  fupplied  with  the  feeds  from  the 
places  where  they  naturally  grow. 


IilwS*  1.  Sm'all  Annual  Sea  Lavender  is  titled,  Statice 
(fohdrib&jfcapo  paniculato  tereti^  fcliis  tuber culatis.  Sauvages 
calls  it,  Statice  Joins  obverfe-ovatis  verrucojis,  caule 
ramofo  nu  do  ;  and  Magnol,  Limonium  minus  an- 
nuum ,  bullatis  foliis.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
South  of  France. 

JliUiojyfou.  2.  Fine- flowered  Sea  Lavender  is,  Statice  fcapo 


dicbotomo  ancipiti ,  foliis  lanceolatis  mucronatis ,  Jo- 
rib  us  aggregate.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed, 
Limonium  foliis  lanceolatis  mucronatis  radicalibus , 
caule  ancipiti  dicbotomo ,  Jlipulis  ftmplicibus.  Ray 
calls  it,  Limonium  floribus  elegant  if  mis  ;  and  Am¬ 
man,  Limonium  elatius ,  plant  aginis  foliis  pro  cum  - 
bentibus  in  aculeum  terminatis ,  fioribus  .  albis  in  ca- 
pitula  congeftis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Tartary.  , 
3.  Sinuated  Sea  Lavender  is,  Statice  caule  her- 
baceo ,  foliis  radicalibus  alternatim  pinnato-finuatis  : 
caulinis  ter  his  triquetris  fubulatis  decurrcntibus.  In 
the  Ilortus  Cliffort  it  is  termed,  Statice  foliis  cau¬ 
linis  decurrentibus.  Rau wolf  calls  it,  Limcnii  fpe¬ 
cies  \  Clufius,  Limonium  Rauvooifianum',  Martin, 
Limonium  Africanum ,  caule  ala  to,  K  foliis  integris 
hirfutis ,  petalo  pallide  flavo ,  calyce  amcene-purpureo  ; 
and  Shaw,  Limonium  caulibus  alatis ,  afplenii  foliis 
minus  afperis ,  calycibus  acutioribus  fiavefeentibus. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Paleftine,  and 
Africa. 


let 


CHAP.  CCCXXI. 


7  A  G  ET  E  S,  AFRICAN  MARIGOLD, 


WE  come  now  to  thofe  common  but  very  i 
beautiful  and  truly  valuable  Annuals, 

Called, 

Species*  1.  The  French  Marygold. 

2.  The  African  Marygold. 

3.  The  Chili  Marygold. 

,  Thefe  are  all  the  diitinCt  fpecies  that  belong  to 
this  genus,  though  fuch  numbers  of  imaginary 
ones  have  been  framed  by  unfkilful  Botanifts. 

The  *  1.  The  French  Marygold.  This  plant,  by  its 

Free.cb,  being  fo  named,  may  probably  induce  the  Gar¬ 
dener  to  believe  that  it  grows  naturally  in  France  •, 
but  to  prevent  his  falling  into  fuch  an  error,  we 
mull  acquaint  him,  that  the  plant  is  an  African 
plant,  and  was  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  known 
to  the  French,  and  cultivated  in  their  gardens 
fome  years  before  it  figured  in  ours.  Probably, 
we  firft  of  all  received  the  feeds  from  the  French  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
plant  Ihould  gain  the  appellation  of  French  Ma¬ 
rygold,  and  that  that  word  fhould  be  continued  to 
diitinguifh  it  from  the  other  fpecies  among  Gar¬ 
deners  ever  fince. 

The  French  Marygold,  then,  has  ftalks  that 
will  meafure  near  a  yard  m  length  ;  but  being 
exceeding  flender,  branching,  and  diffufe,  the 
plant  feldom  rifes  higher  from  the  furface  of  the 
ground  than  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated,  large,  and  of  a  deep-green  colour. 
The1  flowers  are  produced  in  plenty  all  over  the 
plants;  they  terminate  the  branches,  and  rife 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fuch  profufion, 
that  the  plant  often  appears  covered  with  them. 
They  are  moderately  large,  and  their  variety  in 
colouring  is  endlefs;  they  differ  greatly  in  fize, 
fome  being  very  large,  and  otheis,  though  lmal- 
ler,  make  ample  amends  tor  that  deleft,  by  the  wing 


their  colours  more  perfect,  oppofite,  and  delight; 
ful ;  while  fome  Single  ones  lay  claim  to  the  ut- 
moft  refpect,  by  their  fweetly-variegated  petals^ 
which  feem  to  outvie  molt  of  the  ftriped  flowered 
kinds.  Had  Nature  denied  this  plant  all 
kind  of  feent,  its  value  would  have  been  exqui- 
fite,  though  unpoffeflfed  of  an  agreeable  odour  ; 
but  what  greatly  leflfens  it  in  the  efteem  of  moft 
is,  inftead  of  that  fine  fragrance  granted  to  fome 
plants,  this  is  pofleffed  ot  a  ftrong,  difagreeabie 
fmell,  which  occafions  its  being  fo  far  abhorred, 
that  few  care  to  handle  it,  and  ir/oft  chufe  to  ad¬ 
mire  its  charms  at  a  diftance  only.  They  will 
be  in  flower  in  July,  and  continue  their  fuccef- 
fion  of  blow  until  the  froft  flops  them. 

2.  The  African  Marygold  rifes  with  a  fine,  and 
upright,  firm,  branching  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  African 
about  a  yard.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  large, 
and  or  a  pale  green  colour:  1  he  flowers  are 
numerous,  large,  and  very  double  ;  they  do  not 
admit  of  variegations,  like  the  former  fort,  but 
run  through  all  the  tints  of  yellow,  from 
the  paleft  lemon  to  the  deepeft  orange  colour. 

The  petals  alio  of  the  flowers  vary  by  culture; 
fometimes  they  appear  waved,  at  other  times  fif- 
tular  or  quilled  ;  and  when  multiplied  to  a  great 
degree,  thefe  laft  forts,  called  Quilled  Africans, 
are  by  many  held  in  great  efteem  ;  whilft  others 
again  prefer  the  pale-yellow,  or  the  deep-yellow, 
or  orange-coloured,  when  they  are  found  moft 
perfect  in  their  full  double  ftate. 

Thefe  flowers  ftink  as  bad,  if  not  worfe  than 
the  French  Marygold;  though  there  is  a  variety 
of  it  that  is  tolerably  fweet-feented,  on  which 
account  many  arc  curious  in  collecting  the  feeds ; 
but  as  it  is  a  variety  only,  let  them  be  preferved 
with  the  utmolt  care,  or  others  of  foetid  fmell 
will  make  their  appearance  with  the  fwett  kinds, 
when  they  come  to  blow, 
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D11*1  3.  The  Chili  Marygokl  is  a  very  tall-growing 

ridcTbed*  P^ant  ’  r'lcs  an  erect,  fingle,  firm  flalk  to 
"‘eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and 
the  lobes  are  oblong,  narrow,  and  pointed.  The 
dowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clutters  on  fcaly, 
erect  footftalks ;  their  colour  is  white,  and  they 
are  l'eldom  in  full  blow  before  the  beginning  of 
October. 

This  fpecies  is  more  difficult  to  bring  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  is  greatly  inferior  in  beauty  to  either 
of  the  other  forts.  '  * 

Culture.  TThe  French  and  African  Marygold  are  raifed 
by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  the 
end  of  March.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
mutt:  be  ufed  as  much  as  poffible  to  the  open  air, 
and  frequently  watered  ;  and  as  they  encreafe  in 
height,  tyid  if  the  weather  is  quite  mild,  the  glaffes 
mutt  be  wholly  taken  off  in  the  day-time.  From 
this  bed  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  flower.  This  fhould 
not  be  done  before  the  plants  are  tolerably  lirong; 
a  moifi:  day  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe  ; 
and  if  you  are  fo  lucky  to  fucceed  in  this,  your 
plants  will  immediately  ftrike  root,  and  call  for 
no  trouble,  except  weeding,  until  they  come  to 
flower  ;  though  it  would  be  proper  to  flake  the 
ftrong  Africans,  as  they  afpire  in  height,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  broken  down  by  the  violence  of 
the  winds. 

A  large  border  of  African  Marygolds  fhould 
be  planted  together  to  make  a  fhow  ;  and  in 
doing  of  this,  regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  placing 
the  Pale-yellows,  the  Orange-coloured,  the  Quill- 
flowered  forts,  &c.  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  proper  mixture.  For  this  purpofe,  the  feeds 
of  all  thefe  forts  fhould  have  been  previoufly  ga¬ 
thered,  and  kept  feparate  ;  for  although  they  are 
only  varieties  of  one  fpecies,  yet  the  feeds  for 
the  moft  part  will  produce  the  like  kinds  of 
flowers  as  thofe  they  were  gathered  from. 

The  French  Marygold,  alfo,  fhould  be  planted 
to  form  a  large  border  or  quarter  ;  and  if  they 
are  contiguous  to  the  Africans,  they  will  make 
an  agreeable  contrail  one  with  another. 

If  you  chufe  to  keep  your  fhow  of  both  forts 
in  perfection,  you  muft  be  careful  to  pull  up  all 
fingle  flowers  on  their  firft  appearance,  or  you 
will  fo©n  find  that  your  quantity  of  fingle  and 
indifferent  flowers  will  be  much  fuperior  to  the 
Full-double  and  valuable  forts. 

The  richnefs  of  the  colouring,  as  well  as  dou- 
blenefs  of  the  French  Marygolds,  is  to  be  attended 
to-,  and  when  a  fort  difplays  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  luflre,  though  it  be  not  very  double,  you 
fhould  mark  it  for  feed,  but  mutt:  Fill  keep  it 
feparate  from  thofe  defigned  to  raife  full  double 
flowers. 


The  Chili  Marygold  mutt  be  Town  early  in 
March,  on  a  good  hut-bed  from  which,  after 
having  nurfed  it  with  all  tendemtfs  and  care,  it 
fhould  be  removed  to  a  ietond,  and  after  that  to 
a  third.  With  this  management  they  may  be 
fometimes  brought  to  flower  fo  early  as  to  ripen 
their  feeds  ;  but  as  this  will  be  uncertain  in  the 
open  air,  to  fecure  it  more  e  fie  flu  ally,  the  bed 
way  will  be  to  place  over  them  a  glals  cafe, 
under  which  they  will  be  pretty  lure  to  ripen 
their  feeds. 

1.  The  French  Marygold  is  titled,  Fagetes fub-  Titles. 
divifo patulo.  Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Fanacetum  <7j>  .  t 
Africanum ,  five  fles  Africanus  minor  ;  Dodonreus,  ^ruAM-. 
Flos  Africanus  •,  Tourneforc,  Fagetes  Indicus  minor , 
multiplica  to  fore ;  and  Dillenius,  Fagetes  minor, 

fore  fulvo  maculato.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

2.  African  Marygold  is,  Fcigetes  caule  fmplici 

erefto,  pedunculis  nudis  nnifloris.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Fanacetum  Africanum  majus,  fmplici  fore ; 
Cammerarius,  Caryophyllus  Indicus ;  John  Bau¬ 
hine,  Fagetes  maximus  reft  us,  fore  maxima  multi - 
plicato  -,  and  Columna,  Fagetes  Mexicanus ,  fore 
fifulofo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Mexico.  ^  . 

3.  Chili  Marygold  is,  Fagetes  caule-  fmplici  ullovuAahi. 
refto ,  pedunculis  fquamofs  multifloris.  Dillenius 

calls  it,  Fagetes  mult  if  or  a,  minuto  fore  albicante . 

It  grows  naturally  in  Chili. 

Fagetes  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefa  Fo-  Clafs 
lygamia  Superfua  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  orc^er 

in  the 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  calyx  is  Ample,  and 

of  one  leaf;  it  is  tubulous,  oblong,  five-cornered,  The  “ 
and  indented  at  the  top  in  five  parts.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla  is  compound,  and  radiated.  The 
hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  difk  are  numerous, 
tubulous,  erect,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  are 
divided  at  the  top  into  five  fegments,  which  are 
hairy  on  the  infide. 

The  female  flowers  in  the  radius  are  tongue- 
fhaped,  narrow  at  the  bafe,  but  broader  up¬ 
ward  ;  they  are  permanent,  downy,  and  nearly 
of  equal  breadth  and  length, 

3.  Stamina,  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers,  are 
five  very  fhort,  capillary  filaments,  with  a  tubu¬ 
lous,  cylindrical  anthera. 

4.  Pistillum,  in  the  hermaphrodite  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers,  is  an  oblong  germen,  a  filiforme 
ftyle,  and  a  bifid,  reflexed  ftigma.  . 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen..  The  feed  is  fingle,  linear,  com- 
preffed,  and  crowned  by  five  erect,  pointed,  un¬ 
equal  arittas. 
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CHAP.  CCCXXII. 

TAN  A  C  ETU  M,  T  A  N  S  E  Y; 


OF  this  genus  there  is  one  (hort-lived  fpecieS, 
called  Annual  Tanfey. 

The  plant  The  ftalks  are  (lender,  (tiff,  herbaceous,  hoary, 
dcicribed.  two  feet  high,  and  fend  out  branches  from  the 
fides  at  diftances  from  each  other.  The  leaves 
are  bipinnatifid,  narrow,  acute,  often  trifid,  and 
when  bruifed  emit  an  agreeable  odour.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  a  corymbus  from  the  tops 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  bright-yellow 
colour,  appear  in  Auguft,  and  in  favourable  fea- 
fons  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

C^ltare  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hot-bed  in  March.  They  muft  have  much  air, 
or  they  will  draw  weak ;  and  little  water,  for  over¬ 
watering  will  rot  them  in  their  tender  date :  They 
fhould  be  inured  to  the  full  air  by  degrees  ;  and 
when  all  danger  of  froft  is  over,  they  (hould  be  fet 
abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-(heltered  place,  being 
careful  to  preferve  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  that 
it  may  fuffer  as  little  as  pofiible  by  removal.  If 
dry  weather  fhould  happen,  they  muft  be  regu¬ 


larly  watered,  and  conftantly  kept  (haded  tin  tit 
they  have  taken  root.  All  fummer  they  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds >,  and  when  they  come 
into  (lower,  if  a  cold,  wet  (eafon  (hofild  fet-inj 
a  few  of  the  beft  plants,  in  the  warmeft  fituation; 

(hould  be  covered  with  glades,  to  protect  them 
from  the  wet,  otherwife  their  feeds  will  not 
ripen.  As  foon  as  all  danger  of  buffering  from 
injuries  is  over,  the  glaffes  fhould  be  taken 
off,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  regularly  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  for  a  fuccefiion. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Tanacetum  foliis  hipiti-  Tides, 
iiatifidis  linearibus  a  cutis,  corymbis  tomentofis .  Vail- 
lant  calls  it,  fanacetum  annuum  villofum ,  abjinthii  iU/r7ti 
Jujtriaci  folio  •,  Tournefort,  Abfmthium  corymbi- 
ferum  annuum  j  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Eluloryfum  foliis 
abrotani  -,  and  Clufius,  Elichryfum.  In  Miller’s 
Dictionary  it  is  termed,  Santolina  corymbis  fim- 
plicibus  fattigiatis,  foliis  linearibus  conjertis .  It 
is  a  native  of  Spain. 
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Pine, 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1  *  Common  Ground  Pine. 

2.  Jagged-leaved  Ground  Pine. 

3.  Portugal  Germander. 

4.  Prickly  Germander. 

1.  Common  Ground  Pine.  The  root  is  lig¬ 
neous,  tough,  and  fends  forth  a  few  (lender 
fibres,  which  (trike  deep  into  the  ground.  The 
ftalks  are  weak,  (lender,  hairy,  and  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  hairy,  cut  at 
the  extremity  into  three  undivided  fegments,  and 
grow  for  the  molt  part  oppofite  by  pairs  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  come  out,  two  or  three  to¬ 
gether,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting 
clofe,  having  no  footftalks  they  are  of  a  bright- 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

The  whole  plant  emits  a  ftrong,  refinous  odour 
when  bruifed. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  pale- 
yellow,  and  another  with  white  flowers. 

This  fpecies  is  an  excellent  vulnerary,  a  good 
diuretic,  cureth  the  jaundice,  affifts  women  in 
their  complaints,  and  is  ferviceable  for  the  cure 
of  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  &c. 

2.  Jagged-leaved  Ground  Pine.  The  ftalks 
are  four-cornered,  (lender,  jointed,  very  hairy, 
and  about  a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  hairy, 
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grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  thejointS,  add  are 
deeply  cut  into  leveral  fegments,  each  of  which 
is  again  cut  into  three  narrow  points.  The 
flowers  grow,  three  together,  on  each  fide  the 
ftalks  at  the  joints,  (landing  on  (hort  footftalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

3.  Portugal  Germander.  The  ftalks  are  (led-  porfu?S(j' 
der,  jointed,  and  trailing.  The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
row,  grow  oppofite  at  the  joints  $  fome  of  them 

are  cut  into  three,  and  others  into  five  fegments. 

The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  on  each  fide  the  ftalks,  almoft  their 
whole  length,  growing  on  (hort  footftalks  •,  they 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

4.  Prickly  Germander.  The  ftalks  are  about  j 

a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  armed  with  thorns.  Prickly 
The  leaves  are  cut  into  many  fegments,  grow  German, 
oppofite  to  each  other,  and  are  poffeffed  of  a  der.  . 
very  agreeable  odour.  The  flowers  come  out*  "clcIlossl* 
two  together,  on  (hort  footftalks  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plant  *  they  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds,  (the  beft  time  for  which  is  the  autumn )  ^tur$t 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  plants  will  then 
flower  early  the  fummer  following.  When  they 
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come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except 
thinning  them  where  they  are  too  dole,  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  after  they  have  once 
flowered  and  fhed  their  feeds,  plants  enough  for 
alucceflion  will  fpontaneoufly  arile  without  farther 
trouble. 

1.  Common  Ground  Pine  is  titled,  Teucrium 
foliis  trifidis  linearibus  integerrimis,  floribus  feflilibus 
lateralibus  folitariis ,  caule  diffufo.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  'Teucrium.  foliis  fimpliciter 
trifidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Chamapitys  lutea 
vulgaris ,  /.  folio  trifido ;  Dodonaeus,  Chamapitys 
prima  \  Gerard,  Chamapitys  mas  ;  and  Parkinfon, 
Cbamapitys  vulgaris.  It  grows  naturally  in  fields 
in  England,  Italy,  France,  Helvetia,  and  Hun- 
gary. 

2.  Jagged-leaved  Ground  Pine  is,  Teucrium 
foliis  multifidis ,  pedunculis  axillaribus  terms .  In 


the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Teucrium  foliis 
aliquoties  trifidis ,  flcnbus  verticillatis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Botrys  ch  am  tedry  aides ;  and  Do- 
donaeus,  Chamapilys  altera.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  corn-fields  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 

many.  ./.y  A 

3.  Portugal  Germander  is,  Teucrium  foliis  tri ••  Ai  ^JOCUi 
fidis ,  quinquefidifque  flliformibusy  floribus  peduncu -  (ktumxv, 
latis  folitariis  oppofetis ,  caule  decumbente.  Tour- 

nefort  calls  it,  Teucrium  fupinum  annuum  huftta- 
nicum ,  foliis  laciniatis\  and  Morifon,  C ham# dry s 
annua  multifora  tenuifolia  Hifpanica  Tournefortii. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  _  , 

4.  Prickly  Germander  is,  Teucrium  fpinofum , 
calycibus  labio  fuperiore  ovato ,  corollis  rejupinatiSy  fwn-* 
pedunculis  geminis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  C ha¬ 
rm  dry  s  fpinofa  \  and  Grid.  Chamredrys  multifida 
fpinofa  odorata.  It  grows  naturally  in  Portugal. 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
commonly  called  Dog’s  Cabbage. 

The  ftalks  are  round,  flender,  jointed,  trailing, 
and  about  a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
obtufe  pointed,  and  grow  on  membranaceous 
footftalks  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  clufters  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  fitting 
clofe;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  greenifh-white  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the 
fpring  following,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain  ;  and  when  they  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  trouble*  except  thinning  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

This  being  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus,  it  is 
named  fimply,  Theligonum.  Plukenet  calls  it, 
’ Parietari <e  affinis  cynocrambe  dibla,  floribus  mufcofls  ; 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cynocrambe  Diofcoridis ;  John 
Bauhine,  Alfina  ftitida  fabio  column ee  Diofcoridis  •, 
Barrelier,  Cynocrambe  alfines  foliis  ;  and  Columna, 
Alflnes  facie  planta  nova.  It  grows  naturally  in 
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DOG’s  cabbage. 


the  fhady  parts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  South 
of  France. 

Theligonum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoecia 
Polyandria  ;  and  the  characters  are*  the  Lin^j 

nsan 

I.  Male  Flowers.  Syftem.J 

The  cha- 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  turbinated  pe*  rafter3* 
rianthium,  cut  into  two  revoluted  fegments. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  many  ereCt  filaments  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  having  Ample  antherse* 

II.  Female  Flowers. 

,■  4  ....  .J» 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  ere<£t,  monophyllous^ 
bifid,  permanent  perianthium. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  globular  germen, 
a  long,  filiforme  ftyle,  and  a  Ample  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  coriaceous,  globulac 
capfule,  containing  one  cell. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  and  globu* 
lar. 
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T  H  L  A  S  P  I.,  MITHRIDATE  MUSTARD, 

or  TREACLE  MUSTARD. 


Species. 


O 


Treacle 

Muftard 

defcribed. 


Properties 
of  the 
feed?. 

Mithri- 

date 

defcribed. 


Ufes  of 
the  feeds. 


Shep¬ 

herd’s 

Purfe 

defcribed. 


Variety. 
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Defcrip- 
tion  of 
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liate, 
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F  this  genus  are, 

i.  Treacle  Muftard,  or  Penny  Crefs. 

2.  Mithridate  Muftard,  or  Baftard  Crefs. 

3.  Shepherd’s  Purfe. 

4.  Perfoliate  Treacle  Muftard. 

5.  Garlick  Treacle  Muftard. 

6.  Foreign  Treacle  Muftard. 

7.  Rock  Treacle  Mullard. 

1.  Treacle  Muftard,  or  Penny  Crefs.  The 
ftalk  is  (lender,  fmooth,  channelled,  and  about 
a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  fmooth, 
indented,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white  colour  j 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  hot,  biting,  have 
the  fame  quality  with  thofe  of  Muftard,  and  are 
ufed  in  medicine  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

2.  Mithridate  Muftard,  or  Baftard  Crefs.  The 
ftalks  are  (lender,  branching  near  the  top,  and 
about  a  foot  high.  The  radical  leaves  are  long, 
indented,  and  hoary  on  both  fides  the  upper 
ones  are  fagittated,  indented,  hoary,  grow  alter¬ 
nately,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  (hort  fpikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
white  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  promifeuoufly 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  former,  and 
are  frequently  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition 
of  Venice  Treacle. 

3.  Shepherd’s  Purfe.  The  ftalks  are  weak, 
(lender,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  radical  leaves  are  pinnatiftd,  long, 
and  fpread  on  the  ground  •,  the  upper  ones  are 
almoft  entire,  and  grow  fingly  at  the  joints. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
white  colour  ;  they  appear  in  March,  April, 
May,  and  in  (hort  all  fummer ;  and  the  feeds 
ripen  foon  after  the  flowers  are  fallen. 

There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  undivided  leaves. 

This  is  the  Common  Shepherd’s  Purfe,  which 
grows  almoft  every-where.  It  is  a  mild  aftrin- 
gent,  and  as  fuch  recommended  in  medicine. 

4.  Perfoliate  Treacle  Muftard.  The  radical 
leaves  are  oval,  of  a  bluilh  -  green  colour,  and 
fpread  on  the  ground  ;  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks 
are  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  fmooth,  and  embrace 
the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  ftalks  are  (len¬ 
der,  divide  into  a  few  branches,  and  grow  to  be 
eight  or  nine  inches  high.'  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  (hort,  loofe 
fpikes  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

5.  Garlick  Treacle  Muftard.  The  ftalks  di¬ 
vide  into  a  few  branches  near  the  top,  and  grow 
to  be  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  fmooth,  obtufe,  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 


and,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong  fmell  of  Gar¬ 
lick.  The  flowers  come  out  in  (hort,  loofe  fpikes 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

6.  Foreign  T reacle  Muftard.  The  ftalks  are  Foreign, 
(lender,  branching  a  little,  and  eight  or  ten  inches 

high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  of 
a  greyifh  colour,  (it  clofe,  and  grow  oppoftte  to 
each  other  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  are 
fmall,  of  a  purple  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  , 

7.  Rock  Treacle  Muftard.  The  lower  leaves  R0ck 
are  roundilh,  flefhy,  and  entire  •,  but  thofe  on  Treacle 
the  ftalks  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  narrow.  The  Mutard. 
ftalks  divide  into  a  few  branches,  and  grow 

only  to  about  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  from  t'ne  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  are  of  an  elegant-red  co¬ 
lour,  marked  with  fome  deep  -  bloody  ftripes^ 
they  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au- 
guft. 

The  lad  two  fpecies  areBiennials ;  the  others  are  Culture. 
Annuals,  which  grow  wild  in  mod  parts  of 
England,  and  are  rarely  cultivated.  They  may 
be  propagated,  however,  by  fowing  the  feeds  as 
foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  they  will  flower  early 
the  fummer  following.  If  the  feeds  of  the  lad 
two  fpecies,  alfo,  are  fown  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe,  the  ftrongeft  plants  will  flower  the  fummer 
following ;  whereas,  if  the  feeds  are  kept  until 
the  fpring,.the  ftalks  will  not  advance  for  flower¬ 
ing  before  the  fpring  fucceeding. 

1.  Treacle  Muftard,  or  Penny  Crefs,  is  titled,  r , 

1  hi  a f pi  filiculis  01  biculatis ,  foliis  oblongis  dentatis  *  • 

glabris.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Thlafpi  arvenfe , 
fill  puis  latis ;  Dodonaeus,  Thlafpi  latius ;  Gerard, 

Thlafpi  Diofcoridis ;  and  Parkinfon,  Thlafpi  drab* 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  cultivated  fields  in 
England  and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  Mithridate  Muftard,  or  Baftard  Crefs,  is, 

Thlafpi  filiculis  fubrotundis ,  foliis  fagittatis  den- 
tatis  incanis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Thlafpi 
arvenfe ,  vac  can  a  incano  folic,  majus  \  John  Bau¬ 
hine,  Thlafpi  vulgatius ;  Fuchfius,  Thlafpi  lath 
folium  ;  Gerard,  Thlafpi  vulgatiffimum  \  and  Par¬ 
kinfon,  Thlafpi  Mithridaticum ,  f  vulgatiffimum , 
vaccari<£  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  fandy,  chalky 
places  in  England,  and  moft  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

3.  Shepherd’s  Purfe  is,  Thlafpi  filiculis  ohcor- 

datis,  foliis.  radicalibus  pinnaiifdis.  Cafpar  Bau-  fcujjtTcdS. 
hine  calls  it,  Burfa  pajioris  major,  folio  Jinuato ; 
alfo,  Burfa  pafl oris  media  ;  John  Bauhine,  Burfa 
p  aft  or  is ;  and  Parkinfon,  Burfa  pajloris  vulgaris. 

It  grows  every  where  about  towns  and  villages, 
among  rubbilh,  by  way-fides,  on  old  walls,  &c. 
in  England  and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

4.  Perfoliate  T  reacle  Muftard  is,  Thlafpi  filh 
culis  ob<  or  datis,  foliis  caulinis  cordatis  glabris  fub~ 
dent  at  is,  pet  alls  longit  udine  calycis ,  caule  ramofo. 
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Guettard  calls  it,  Thlafpi  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis , 
cauhnis  amplexicaulibus  lanceolatis ;  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine,  Thlafpi  arvenfe  perfoliatum  minus  j  Gerard, 
Thlafpi  minus  Clufii  ;  and  Taberncemontanus, 
Thlafpi  oleraceum.  It  grows  naturally  in  moun¬ 
tainous  places  in  England,  Helvetia,  Gaul,  and 
Germany. 

5’  Garlick  Treacle  Mu  Hard  is,  Thlafpi  filiculis 
fubovatis  ventricofis ,  foliis  oblongis  obtufis  dentatis 
glabris .  Morifon  calls  it,  Thlafpi  allium  redo- 
lcns  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Scorodo  -  Thlafpi  Ulyjfis 
Aldrovandi.  It  grows  naturally  in  molt  of  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 


-torn. 


61,  Foreign  Treacle  Milliard  is,  Thlafpi  filiculis 
fuborbiculatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  John 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Thlafpi  capfuld  cordatd  integer - 
rimd.  It  is  faid  to  grow  naturally  in  Sicily. 

7.  Rock  Treacle  Milliard  is,  Thlafpi  filiculis 
fubrotundis ,  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  carnofis  ob¬ 
tufis .  Haller  calls  it,  Lepidium  foliis  pulpofis  fub¬ 
rotundis  ,  antheris  later  allbus  \  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Thlafpi  parvum  faxatile,  jlorc  rubenle  and  Co- 
lumna,  Lithonthlafpi  quartum ,  carnofo  rotundo  fo¬ 
lio.  It  grows  naturally  out  of  the  rocks  of  Italy* 
Provence,  and  Narbonne. 
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TH  E  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Common  Engliih  Wild  Balil. 

2.  Alpine  Wild  Bafil. 

1.  Common  Engliih  Wild  Bafil  is  often 
called  Stone  Bafil,  as  it  grows  naturally  in  Honey, 
gravelly,  and  chalky  foils  in  England.  It  is 
feldom  admitted  into  gardens.  The  flalks  are 
eredl,  fquare,  hairy,  and  divide  into  a  few 
branches.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  iharp- 
pointed,  ferrated,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  whorls  round  the  flalks,  each  Hand¬ 
ing  on  its  feparate  footHalk ;  they  are  fmall,  of 
a  purple  colour,  come  out  in  June  and  July, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  AuguH. 

2.  Alpine  Wild  Bafil.  The  Halks  are  Hender, 
and  branch  a  little.  The  leaves  are  broader  than 
thofe  of  the  former  fpecies  ;  their  edges  are 
llightly  ferrated,  and  they  are  concave  and  ob- 
tule.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  each  has  its 
feparate  footHalk  *,  they  come  out  in  June  and 
July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  raifed  by  fowing  of  the 
feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring ; 


and  if  they  have  an  hungry,  gravelly  foil,  it  will 
be  more  fuitable  to  their  natures.  You  need  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  fowing  them  more  than 
once  ;  for  afterwards  they  will  come  up  as  weeds, 
and  fliould  every  year  be  hoed  down,  except  a 
few  plants  for  variety  and  obfervation. 

1.  Common  Engliih  Field  Bafil  is  titled,  Thy -  Title*. 

mus  verticillis  fexfloris ,  caulibus  ere  His  fubramofis ,  {fbi/rUXS, 
foliis  acutis  ferratis .  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is 

termed,  Thymus  caulibus  vix  ramofis ,  foliis  evatis 

acutis ,  pedunculis  plurimis  unifloris.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Clinopodium  arvenfe ,  ocymi  facie  ; 
and  Lobel,  Clinopodium  vulgare.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  England  and  moH  parts  of  Europe.  p  . 

2.  Alpine  Wild  Bafil  is.  Thymus  verticillis  fex- 
florist  foliis  obtufiufculis  concavis  fubferratis.  Hal-  ^ 
ler  calls  it,  Clinopodium  verticillis  paucijloris  in 
fpicam  congefiis  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Clinopodium 
montanum  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Acini  pulchra 
fpecies.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian 
and  Aufirian  mountains  ;  alfo,  on  the  Alpine 
parts  near  Montpelier  in  France. 
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TORDYLIUM,  HART-WORT  of  CRETE. 


/T  H  E  fpecies  of  this  genus  are. 


2. 


1.  Syrian  Hart-Wort. 

Small  Hart- Wort  of  Crete. 

Hart-Wort  of  Apulia. 

Great  Hart-Wort  of  Crete. 

Broad-leaved  Hedge  Parfley. 

6.  Red-flowered  Baflard  Parfley. 

7.  Knotted  Parfley. 

1.  Syrian  Hart-Wort.  The  Halks  are  upright, 
flriated,  branching  a  little,  and  about  a  foot 


3- 

4- 

5- 


wort. 


high.  The  lower  leaves  are  compofed  of  about 
two  or  three  pair  of  oval,  hairy,  crenated  folioles, 
and  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  umbels  at  the  tops  of  the  Halks, 
having  very  large  involucrums  -t  they  are  of  a 
white  colour,  appear  in  July  and  AuguH,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in- the  autumn.  and 

2.  Small  Hart -Wort  of  Crete.  The  Halks  Small- 
are  Hender,  divide  into  two  or  three  branches,  Hart- 
and  are  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  lower 

i  leaves  <3efcribe<l* 
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leaves  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  oval, 
jagged  folioles,  that  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
1  he  dowers  are  produced  in  umbels  at  the  ends 
ol  the  branches,  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au* 
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3.  Hart- Wort  of  Apulia.  The  (talk  is  rough, 
hairy,  branching  from  the  very  bottom,  and 
about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  arc  compofed  of 
three  pair  of  roundiih,  hairy,  jagged  folioles, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  umbels  at  the  tops  of  the  (talks  on 
long,  llender  footftalks,  and  fpread  themfelves  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other  •,  they 
are  ot  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

4.  Great  Hart-Wort  of  Crete.  The  (talk  is  up¬ 
right,  tolerably  firm,  fends  out  a  few  branches 
from  the  fides,  and  grows  to  be  three  or  four 
feet  high.  The  lower  leaves  are  compofed  of 

deferibed.  about  three  or  four  pair  of  ipear-fhaped,  rough, 
hairy,  indented  folioles,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  umbels 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft 
and  September. 

5.  Broad-leaved  Hedge  Parfley.  The  ftalk 
is  upright,  branching  a  little  from  the  bottom, 
and  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  lower  leaves 
are  compofed  of  about  three  or  four  pair  of 
fpear-fhaped,  broad,  hairy,  jagged  folioles,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clofe,  naked  umbels  at  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh-purple  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

5.  Red-flowered  Baftard  Parfley.  The  ftalks 
are  {lender,  and  two  or  three  feet  high.  The 
lower  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair 
of  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  pinn^tifid,  hairy  folioles, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks, 
are  fmall,  of  a  pale-red  colour,  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and 
September. 

7.  Knotted  Parfley.  The  ftalks  are  (lender, 
branching,  rough,  crefted,  and  ufually  lie  on 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  four 
or  five  pair  of  fmall,  rough,  jagged  folioles, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Ample  umbels  at  the  joints,  to  which 
they  fit  clofe,  having  no  footftalks  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
in  the  places  where  they  are  deftgned  to  remain. 
When  they  come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble, 
except  thinning  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  after 
they  have  once  flowered,  and  the  feeds  are  fcat- 
tered,  plants  enough  for  a  fucceffion  will  fponta- 
neoufly  arife. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Tordylium  invo- 
..  ,  lucris  umbelld  longioribus .  Moriion  calls  it,  Tor- 
dylium  Syriaciim  humilius ;  femine  granulato  ma¬ 
jor  e  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhinc,  Gingidium  foliis  pajli- 
nacre  latifolia .  It  grows  naturally  in  Syria. 


2.  The  fecund  (pecks  is,  tordylium  invclucr.is 

partialibus  longitudme  forum ,  fohdis  real  is  la:  i- 
maiis.  Cafpar  Bauhihe  calls  it,  F.sfch  Cr (ileum 
minus ;  anti  Dodobfeus,  lejeli  Q eticum.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Italy,  France,  and  Sicily.  . 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Tordylvjm  iimbcllvlis 
remotis,  foliis  pirinaiis,  pinnis  fubrotu. 
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and  Calpar  ifauhine,-  Sefeli  Greta  cum  minimum.  It 
grows  naturally- in  Italy  and  Apulia. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Tordylium  umbellis 

confertis  radiatis ,  folioiis  lanctolatis  incifo-fcrratisi 
Rivinus  .calls  it,  Amply,  Tordylium  *,  Clufius*  Cau- 
calis  major  and  Calpar  Bauhine,  Caucojis  maxima,- 
fphondytii  aculeaio  femine  \  al'i'o,  Sefeli  Creucuni 
majus.  It  grows  naturally  in  hedges  and  by  way- 
Aides  in  Italy.  * 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is,  Tordylium  vmbelli scoii-  UcJrtfcii-- 
fertis  nudiufeulis ,  foliis  pinna  tis ,  folioiis  lane  eclat  is  zuuyyv, 
incifo-ferralis.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed* 

Caucalis  umbelld  univerfah.  trifidd ,  parti alibus  pen - 
tafpermis ,  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Caucalis  arvenfis  echindta  latifolia  \  and 
John  Bauhine,  Lappula  Canaria1  latifolia.  It  prows 
naturally  among  the  corn  in  England,  Gaul, 

Italy,  and  in  the  Ea'ft. 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is,  Tordylium  umbellis  con¬ 
fertis ,  folioiis  ovdto-laneeolatis  pinnatifidis.  Guct-  c  cud. 
tard  calls  it,  Caucalis  umbelld  confer  td,  folioiis 
ovato-lanceolatis  pinnatifidis ;  Calpar  Bauhine,  Cau¬ 
calis  femme  afipero ,  fiojeulis  rubenfibus ;  and  Mo- 
rilbn,  Caucalis  minor ,  fore  rubente.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  borders  of  fields  in  moft  cf  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

7.  1  he  feventh  fpecies  is,  Tordylium  umbellis  JpcrVCHurrci , 
fimplicibus  feffilibus ,  feminibtts  exterioribus  bfpidis. 

In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Caucalis  um - 
belli s  feffilibus  fimplicibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Caucalis  nodofa ,  echinato  femine.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  borders  of  fields,  and  by  way -Aides, 
in  England,  Gaul,  and  Italy. 

Tordylium  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  cl3fs 
Bigynia  j  and  the  characters  are,  ?hd  orde* 

in  the 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  umbel  is  unequal,  sX™ 
and  multiplex.  The  partial  is  unequal,  multiple.  The  cha* 
very  fnort,  and  plane.  The  general  involucrnm  *ra£lers^ 
is  compofed  of  (lender,  undivided  leaves,  which 
are  for  the  hioft  part  the  length  of  the  umbel  : 

I  he  partial  is  dimidiated,  and  longer  than  the 
umbellula.  The  perianrhium  is  indented  in  five 
parts. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  difFormed, 
and  radiated.  The  florets  in  the  difk  have  each 
five  indexed,  heart-fhaped,  equal  petals.  Thofe 
of  the  radius  are  fimilar ;  but  the  outward  petal 
is  large,  and  divided  into  two  parts. 

3.  stamina,  in  all  of  them,  are  five  can  1- 
lary  filaments,  with  Ample  anther®. 

4.  Pistillum,  in  alii  confifts  of  a  roundiih 
germen  fituated  below  the  flower,  and  two  fmall 
ftyles,  with  Ample  (ligmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  comprefil  d, 
crenulated  fruit,  divided  into  two  parts. 

6.  Semina,  i  he  feeds  are  two,  roundifh, - 
nearly  plane,  and  have  ah  elevated,  notched 
border. 
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TRAGOPOGON,  GOAT’s  BEAR 


S-pecies. 


Befcrip- 
tion  of 
Yellow, 


Oriental, 


Purple, 


H  ai  ry 
bpanifh, 


and 

Saffron- 

leaved 

Goat's 

Beard. 


Goat’s 
Beard 
of  Crete 
defcribed. 


OF  this  genus  we  find  the  following  fpecies 
.proper  for  this  place,  viz. 
i.  Yellow  Goat’s  Beard. 

2.  Oriental  Goat’s  Beard. 

3.  Purple  Goat’s  Beard,  or  Salfafy. 

4.  Hairy  Spanifh  Goat’s  Beard. 

5.  Saffron-leaved  Goat’s  Beard. 

6.  Goat’s  Beard  of  Crete. 

The  firft  five  of  thefe  fpecies  are  Biennials, 
the  fixth  is  an  Annual. 

1.  Yellow  Goat’s  Beard.  Of  this  fpecies  there 
are  two  varieties  *,  one  of  which  grows  to  near 
a  yard  in  height,  the  other  to  not  much  more 
than  a  foot.  The  leaves  are  very  long,  narrow, 
fharp-pointed,  and  embrace  the  (talks  with  their 
bale.  The  (talks  are  terminated  each  by  one 
flower,  which  is  large,  of  the  difeous  kind, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour  :  It  will  be  in  blow  in 
June  and  July,  and  ripen  the  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

2.  Oriental  Goat’s  Beard.  This  fpecies  will 
grow  to  two  or  three  feet  high.  P  he  leaves  are 
narrow,  entire,  and  a  little  waved.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former 
fort,  though  they  are  larger  ;  their  colour  is 
yellow,  and  they  will  be  in  blow  in  June  or 
July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Purple  Goat’s  Beard,  or  Salfafy.  This 
is  propagated  in  the  kitchen-garden  for  ufe,  the 
very  roots  and  young  (hoots  in  the  fpring  being 
thought  by  many  to  be  excellent.  The  (talks 
are  upright,  hollow,  fmooth,  round,  of  a  whitifh- 
oreen  colour,  and  will  grow  to  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  (harp - 
pointed,  and  embrace  the  (talks  with  their  bale : 
They  very  much  referable  thofe  of  the  Common 
Leek,  which  occafions  this  fpecies  being  called 
by  fome  the  Leek-leaved  Goat’s  Beard.  The 
(lowers  are  large,  and  of  a  blue  or  purple  colour. 
The  footftalks  are  thicker  under  the  flower  than 
lower,  and  the  rays  of  the  flowers  are  fhorter 
than  the  cups.  The  flowers  will  be  in  blew 
about  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

4.  Hairy  Spanifh  Goat’s  Beard.  This  fpecies 
v/ill  grow  to  about  tv/o  feet  high,  and  the  (talks 
are  clofely  fet  with  white  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
very  hairy,  whitifh,  long,  and  pointed.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  grow 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  on  cylindrical 
footftalks  •,  they  will  be  in  blow  in  June  or  July, 
and  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  in  September. 

5.  Saffron- leaved  Goat’s  Beard.  1  his  fpecies 
will  grow  to  about  the  height  of  the  former. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  entire,  and  much 
referable  thofe  of  the  Crocus  or  Saffron.  1  he 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  deep-purple  colour,  will 
be  in  blow  in  June  or  July,  and  ripen  their  ieeds 
in  Auguft  or  September. 

6.  Goat’s  Beard  of  Crete.  This  fpecies  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  the  Sowthiftle  of  Crete,  tiom  the 


refemblance  the  whole  plant  bears  to  the  Sow¬ 
thiftle.  It  grows  to  about  the  height  of  that 
plant,  and  its  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  finuated  in 
the  like  manner.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
tops  of  the  (talks  in  prickly  cups  •,  and  when 
the  feeds  are  ripe,  they  are  wafted  about  by  the 
wind  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  fpecies  (hould  be  fown  Cukare. 
in  the  fpring;  and  after  the  plants  come  up, 
they  will  require  no  trouble,  except  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinning  them  where 
they  are  too  dole.  The  laft  fpecies  will  flower  irt 
the  autumn,  and  fcatter  the  feeds,  which  will 
come  up,  and  continue  the  fuccefifon  without 
further  trouble.  Others  will  be  in  blow  the 
fummer  following. 

Mod  of  thefe  plants  clofe  their  flowers  very 
early  in  the  day,  particularly  the  firft  and  the 
third  fpecies,  which  are  generally  fhut  by  noon. 

Hence  the  names  Twelve  o’Clock  Flowers,  Sleep 
at  Noon,  or  Go -to -bed  at  Noon,  have  been 
given  them  by  the  common  people. 

1.  Yellow  Goat’s-Beard  is  titled,  Tragopogon  Titles. 
calycibiis  corolla  radium  a  quant  thus ,  foliis  integris  o>  1 
Jiridis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  T ra- 
gopogon  calycibus  fiorem  flip er antibus.  Cafpar  Bau- 

hine  calls  it,  Tragopogon  pratenfe  luteum  majus  ; 

Gerard,  Tragopogon-  luteum.  It  grows  naturally 
in  meadows  and  paftures  in  England  and  moit 
parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Oriental  Goat’s  Beard  is,  Tragopogon  caly- 
cibus  corolla  radio  brevioribus,  foliis  integris  fub-  - 
undulatis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Tragopogon  Orien¬ 
tals  anguftifolium>  flere  maximo  luteo  ;  Cammera- 
rius,  Barba  bird.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft. 

3.  Purple  Goat’s  Beard  is,  Tragopogon  caly - 
cibus  corolla  radio  fefquilongioribus ,  foliis  integris 
Jlridis,  pedunculis  f up  erne  incraffatis.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Tragopogon  purpureo-candeum ,  porri 
folio  quod  Artefi  vulgo  ;  D  alec  ham  p,  Tragopogon 
alterum^five  barb  a  bird ;  and  Gerard,  Tragopogon 
purpureum .  It  grows  in  the  meadows  and  paf¬ 
tures  of  England. 

4.  Hairy  Spanifti  Goat’s  Beard  is,  Tragopogon  V ' ilb&Swrti* 

calycibus  corolla  radio  fefquilongioribus ,  caule  fc- 
liifque  villofis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  ^  .  X 

LvrtAsfjo* 


5.  Saffron-leaved  Goat’s  Beard  is,  Tragopogon  i * 
calycibus  corolla  radio  longioribus ,  foliis  integris , 
radicalibus  pedunculifque  bufi  villofis.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Tragopogon  purpureo-caruleum  croci- 
folium  ;  Columna,  Tragopogon  croci  folio  mon- 
tanum ,  fore  nigre-purpureo.  It  grows  naturally 

in  Italy,  and  about  Montpelier  in  France. 

6.  Goat’s  Beard  ot  Crece  is,  Tragopogon  caly-  0  fdUTG- 
cibus  monophyliis  corolla  brevioribus  aculeatis ,  folds 
runcinatis  denticulatis.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is 
termed,  Pier  is  calycibus  fimplicihus  aculeatis ,  foliis 
inermibus  bafiato-Jinuatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 

it,  Sonchus  afper  laciniatus  Creticus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Crete,  and  about  Montpelier  in 
France. 
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CHAP. 


CCCXXIX. 


T  R  A  P  A,  WATER  CALTROPS. 


The  plant  TP  H  E  Water  Caltrops  is  the  only  fpecies  of 
defcribed.  this  genus.  The  root  is  long,  and  fends 

forth  feveral  tufts  of  (lender  fibres  from  the  fides, 
l'ome  of  which  ftrike  into  the  mud,  whilft  others 
are  loofe  and  fwimming  in  the  water.  The  leaves 
are  roundilh,  oval,  oblong,  fmooth  on  their  up¬ 
per  fide,  rough  underneath,  and  grow  on  long, 
hollow,  fungous  footflalks.  Among  thefe  leaves 
the  flowers  arile  on  their  own  feparate  footflalks ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  large  nut  containing  an  efculent, 
and  to  many  a  very  agreeable,  kernel.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ditches  and  ftanding-waters  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,  and  is  not  cultivated. 
Culture.  This  being  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus,  it  is 
named,  Amply,  Trapa.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort. 

is  termed,  'Trap a  petiolis  foliorum  natantium  ven- 
tricofn.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Tribulus  aqua- 


ticus.  It  is  not  a  native  of  England,  but  is  found 
in  mod  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  and 
in  Alia. 

Trapa  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Tetrandria  Mo-  Clafs  ana 
nogynia  •,  and  the  characters  are,  Crder  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent  pe-  Linnseaa 
rianthium,  divided  into  five  acute  parts.  Svdem. 

1.  Corolla  is  four  o'ooval  petals  larger  than  The  cha« 
the  calyx.  ra&ers* 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  with  Ample  antherae. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
Ample  ftyle  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  a  capi¬ 
tated,  emarginated  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

5  Semen  is  an  oval,  oblong  nut,  armed  with 
four  fpines,  which  before  were  the  leaves  of  the 
calyx,  and  containing  one  cell. 
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CHAP.  CCCXXX. 


TRIBULUS ,  LAND  CALTROPS. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
European 
Land, 


Jamaica, 


Ceylon, 


OF  this  genus  are, 

i.  European  Land  Caltrops. 

2.  Jamaica  Caltrops. 

3.  Ceylon  Caltrops. 

4.  American  Land  Caltrops. 

1.  European  Land  Caltrops.  The  root  is  long, 
Aender,  and  hung  with  many  Abres.  The  ftalks  are 
Aender,  round,  flriated,  jointed,  hairy,  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  and  he  on  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  compofed  of  Ax  pair  of  equal,  narrow,  hairy 
folioles*,  and  the  lower  ones  grow  alternately, 
but  the  upper  ones  are  placed  oppofite  to  each 
other.  The  Aowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  on  long  footflalks,  are  large,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September.  ^ 

2.  Jamaica  Caltrops.  The  flalks  are  thick, 
channelled,  comprefled,  two  feet  long,  and  lie 
on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of 
about  four  pair  of  folioles  ;  thefe  are  fmooth,  At 
dofe,  and  the  outer  ones  are  the  largeft.  The 
Aowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
are  large,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  agreeably 
fcented  j  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  large  prickly  nuts,  which  by 
good  management  may  be  brought  to  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

3.  Ceylon  Caltrops.  The  flalks  are  Aender, 
jointed,  'hairy,  and  trailing.  The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  five  pair  of  nearly  equal  folioles. 
The  Aowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 


leaves,  are  of  a  yellow  colour*  appear  in  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

4.  American  Land  Caltrops.  The  root  is  lig-  and 
neous.  The  ftalks  are  numerous,  jointed,  hairy,  American 
trailing,  and  about  two  feet  long.  The  leaves  Lanc* 
are  compofed  of  about  eight  pair  of  nearly  equal,  LauroPs" 
oblong  folioles.  The  Aowers  come  out  fingly  on 
hairy  footflalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ; 
they  are  large,  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  hardy  Annual,  and  is 
raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe ;  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning 
them  where  they  are  too  dole,  and  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds.  After  they  have  flowered, 
and  the  feeds  are  flattered,  plants  enough  for  a 
fucceflion  will  fpontaneoufly  arile. 

The  ether  fpecies  are  very  tender  plants,  and  Method 
are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  good  hotbed  of  proPa' 
early  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  Sation- 
remove,  they  mutt  be  feparately  potted,  and  the 
pots  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  good  bark- 
bed,  where  they  mu  ft  remain,  with  all  the  care 
and  good  nurfing  neceflary  for  tender  plants ; 
and  by  this  management  they  will  flower,  and 
perfect  their  feeds.  If  there  is  the  conveniency 
of  a  ftove,  the  two  laft  fpecies  may  be  fown 
later  in  the  fpring,  have  lefs  forcing  in  the  furn- 
mer,  and  early  in  the  autumn  be  taken  into  the 
flove  :  They  will  then  flower  earlier  and  ftronger 
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the  iummer  following,  and  with  greater  certainty 
perfect  their  feeds. 

i.  'I  he  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  1 Tribulus  foliolis 
fexjugatis  fub<eqiialibns ,  feminibus  quadricornibus. 
Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  C1  ribulus  tcrrdjiris ,  ciceris 
folio,  fruit u  aculeato  •,  Lobel,  "Tribulus  terreflris  •, 
and  Barrelier,  Tribulus  terreflris  minor  incanus 
Hifpanicus.  It  grows  naturally  in  molt  of- the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

/ll&Xt/TMU.  2 *  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Tribulus  foliolis  fub- 
quadrijugis ,  exterioribus  majoribus.  In  the  Hortus 
Cl  fort,  it  is  termed,  Tribulus  foliolis  trium  parium 
pinnatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Tribulus  foliis  fenis  pin¬ 
na  tis,  extimis  majoribus ,  floribus  fmgularibus  ; 
Sloane,  Tribulus  terreflris  major ,  fore  maximo  odo- 
rato-,  and  Plumier,  Tribulus  terreflris  fruflu  tur- 
binato ,  foliis  lanuginofis.  It  inhabits  the  dry, 
iandy  parts  of  Jamaica. 

3-  The  third  ipecies  is,  Tribulus  foliolis  quin- 
-  rurfuJ  <luejugatis  fubte  quadbits,  feminibus  bicornibus.  In 
the  Flora  Zeylanica  it  is  termed,  Tribulus  foliolis 
/o,  .(T\  quinque  parium.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 
L.ukrvd&S'  jr.  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Tribulus  foliolis  oflo- 


jugatis  fub£nualibus.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Tri¬ 
bulus  foliis  oFeo  parium  pinnatis  Herman,  Tri¬ 
bulus  terreflris  major  Curajjavicus  -,  and  Plukenet, 

Tribulus  terreflris  Americanus ,  argemones  fore  flavo. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Tribulus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Decandria  Clafs 
.Monogynia  j  and  the  characters  are,  ^rder 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  fomewhat  Ihorter  jjnnLan 

than  the  corolla,  and  divided  into  five  acute  syftem. 
parts.  Tbe  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  five  oblong,  obtufe,  patent  rafter‘« 
petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  very  fmall,  awl  fhaped 
filaments,  with  fimple  antherre. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen 
the  length  of  the  ftamina,  without  any  ftyle  but 
a  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  prickly  fruit, 
compofed  of  five  or  ten  capfules  joined  to¬ 
gether. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  turbinated, 
and  oblong. 
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OF  this  genus  is  found  an  Annual  of  great 
fingularity  in  our  gardens,  called  the  Ser¬ 
pent  Cucumber. 

The* plant  The  ftalks  are  tender,  angular,  pofieffed  of 

defenbed.  tencirqs  vvhereby  they  climb  up  every  thing  that 
is  near  them,  and,  for  want  of  fuch  fupport,  trail 
on  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  Cucumbers. 
The  leaves  are  large,  angular,  and  rough. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  Tides  of  the 
branches,  are  white,  and  elegantly  cut  into  nu¬ 
merous  thread  -  like  fegments ;  they  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded'by  an  ob¬ 
long,  taper,  incurved  fruit,  that  is  near  a  foot 
in  length,  and  contains  ripe  feeds  in  the  au- 


Cuhure. 
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tumn. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  to 
a  fecond  hot-bed.  Here  they  muft  be  fhaded 
and  wateied  at  firft  •,  afterwards,  they  muft  have 
more  air,  and  frequent  waterings  ;  and  their  fu¬ 
ture  management  muft  be  fimilar  to  that  of  me¬ 
lons.  They  will  then  flower  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  exhibit  their  large  and  Angular  fruit  ripe  and 
in  perfection  in  September  and  October. 

This  plant  is  titled,  Trichofanthes  pomis  tere- 
tibus  oblongis  incurvis.  Micheli  calls  it,  Anguina 
Sinenfis ,  fore  albo  elegantiffimo ,  fruflu  oblongo  in - 
torto ;  and  Tilli,  Cucurbita  Sinenfis,  fruflu  longo 


anguino  vario ,  fore  candido  capillamentis  tenuiffimis 
ornato.  It  grows  naturally  in  China. 


Trichofanthes  is  of  the  clafs  and  order 
noecia  Syngenefia and  the  characters  are, 


Mo¬ 


und  ordev 
in  the 

I.  Male  Flowers.  slS” 

i.  Calyx  is  a  long,  monophyllous,  fmooth  The  cha- 
perianthium,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  fmall,  laCters., 
reflexed  fegments. 


2.  Corolla  is  plane,  grows  to  the  calyx,  and  is 
divided  into  five  oval,  lpear-fhaped,  patent  parts, 
which  are  ciliated  with  long,  branching  hairs.  * 

3.  Stamina  are  three  very  fbort  &filaments 

on  the  tip  of  the  calyx,  having  an  ereCt,  cylin¬ 
drical  anthera.  y 

4.  Pistillum.  There  are  three  very  fmall 
ftyles  growing  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 


II.  Female  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  as  in  the  males, 
but  deciduous,  and  fituated  on  the  germen. 

2.  Corolla.  The  fame  as  the  males. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong,  {lender 
germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  and  three  oblong,  awl-fhaped  ftigmas. 

4-  Pericarpium  is  a  very  long  apple,  con¬ 
taining  three  cells. 

5.  Semina,  The  feeds  are  many,  tunicated, 
comprefied,  and  obtufe. 
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C  H  A  Pi  CCGXXXII. 
TRICHOSTEM  A. 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Sweet 


and 

Wild 

Mar  jo- 

fa  m- 

leaved 

Trichof- 

tema. 


Method 
of  propa¬ 
gation. 


There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  i 
viz. 

j.  Sweet  Marjoram-leaved  Trichojiema. 

2.  Wild  Marjoram-leaved  Trichojiema. 

i.  Sweet  Marjoram-leaved  Trichojiema.  The 
ftalk  is  upright,  tender,  branching,  and  near  a 
foot  high.  The  leaves  are  (haped  like  thofe  of 
Sweet  Marjoram,  are  fmall,  roundifh,  d®wny, 
and  are  placed  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  branches,  are  fmall,  of  a  purple  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  late  in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

2.  Wild  Marjoram  -  leaved  Trichojiema.  The 
ftalkfts  angular,  herbaceous,  branching,  and  near 
a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Wild 
Marjoram,  a  little  hairy,  fit  clofe,  and  are  placed 
oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  have  as  much  air  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  and  frequent  waterings.  With  this 
management  they  may  ftand  until  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  May ;  when  they  Ihould  be  taken 
up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  fet  in 
fome  very  warm,  well-lheltered  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  in  order  to  flower,  and  perfedt  their  feeds. 

On  their  removal,  they  muft  be  watered  and 
kept  (haded  until  they  have  taken  root ;  and 
when  they  come  into  flower,  if  a  wet,  cold 
feafon  (hould  fet-in,  a  fufficient  (hare  of  the  plants 


fhould  be  covered  with  glafies,  to  protedl  thenl 
from  too  much  moifture;  otherwiie  their  feeds 
will  not  ripen  to  continue  the  forts. 

i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Trichojiema  ft  a-  Title!. 
minibus  longijftmis  exfertis.  In  the  Iiortus  Cliffort. 
it  is  named,  Trichojiema.  Ray  calls  it,  Scutellaria  ~  ftKU/ryv 
ceerulea,  niarj or  an#  folio,  Americana  \  and  Peliver, 

Caffida  Mariana ,  marjoranee  folio.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Virginia  and  Penfylvania.  *  . 

The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Trichojiema  ftaminibus  ■ 

brevibus  inclufis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Teucrium  Vir -  -  b/m-. 

ginianum ,  origani  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in 
moft  parts  of  North  America. 


T richoftema  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  ciafs  arid 
Gymnofpermia  ;  and  the  charadters  are,  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bilabiated  pe-  Wnaeaa 
rianthium.  The  upper  lip  is  twice  as  large  as  Syitem. 
the  under,  and  is  cut  into  three  acute,  equal  The  cha- 
fegments.  The  lower  lip  is  divided  into  two  rafters; 
acute  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube 
is  very  fhort.  The  upper  lip  is  falcated,  and  . 
comprefled.  The  under  lip  is  divided  into  three 
fegments,  the  middle  one  being  fmall  and  ob¬ 
long. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  very  long,  capillary,  in¬ 
curved  filaments,  of  which  two  are  fomewhat 
(horter  than  the  others,  having  fimple  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  quadrifid  germen, 
a  capillary  ftyle  the  length  and  fituation  of  the 
filaments,  and  a  bifid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  T  here  is  none.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  becomes  large,  reflexed,  fwelling,  connivent, 
and  holds  the  feeds. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four,  and  roundifli. 


.  < 
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TRIFOLIUM,  TREFOIL; 


Specie;* 


OF  this  genus  are, 

1,  Sweet  Trefoil; 

2.  Spanilh  Trefoil. 

2.  Dwarf  Trefoil. 

4.  Red-fpiked  Trefoil. 

5.  Narrow-headed  Trefoil. 
6.  Hare’s-foot  Trefoil. 

7.  Round-headed  Trefoil. 
8.  Oval-leaved  Trefoil. 

9.  Knotted  Trefoil. 

10.  Hop  Trefoil. 

11.  Small  Trefoil. 

12.  Melilot. 
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1.  Sweet  Trefoil.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  thick,  • 
hollow,  channelled,  branching,  and  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  compoled  of 
three  oval,  ferrated  folioles,  and  they  grow  on 
longilh  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  ob¬ 
long  fpikes,  growing  on  long  footftalks,.  which 
arile  from-  the  joints  the  whole  length  of  the 
plants  *,  they  are  of  a  pale-blue  colour,  appear 

in  June  and  July,  and  the  leeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

2.  Spani(h  Trefoil.  The  ftalks  are  fmooth,  aid 
and  divide  into  a  few  fpreading  branches  near 

the  bafe;  The  leaves  are  trilobate,  fmooth,  fer-  defgrlbed; 
4  K  rated, 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 
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rated,  and  grow  on  long  footflalks.  The  flowers 
are  collected  in  roundifh  heads,  arifing  from  the 
ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  on  long  footflalks  ; 
they  are  very  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  .  1 

3.  Dwarf  Trefoil.  The  flalks  are  (lender,  fhort, 
and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
and  grow  on  flender  footflalks.  The  flowers  are 
collected  in  fmall  heads,  each  confiding  of  about 
five  flowers  *,  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

4.  Red-fpiked  Trefoil.  The  flalks  are  up¬ 
right,  branching,  hairy,  and  about  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  being  compofed  of  three 
roundifh  folioles,  which  are  ferrated  at  the  points. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  flalks 
in  long,  obtufe,  hairy  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a 
bright-red  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

5.  Narrow-leaved  Trefoil.  The  dalk  is  up¬ 
right,  fliff,  (lender,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  folioles  are  three  in  number,  very  narrow, 
and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  tops 
or  the  flalks  in  oblong,  conical,  hairy  fpikes  •, 
they  are  of  a  pale-red  colour,  appear  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

6.  Hare’s  Foot  Trefoil.  The  dalk  is  round, 
rough,  hairy,  branching,  and  lies  on  the  ground. 
The  folioles  are  very  narrow,  fmall,  and  grow  on 
fhort  footflalks  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  oval,  hairy 
fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  colour,  having  a 
tinge  of  blufh  or  red  •,  they  appear  in  July  and 
Augud,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

7.  Round-headed  Trefoil.  The  flalks  are  round, 
knotty,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate,  fmall,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  collected  in  roundifh  heads,  which 
arife  from  the  joints,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  dalks ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  have  driated,  equal,  fpreading 
cups  ;  they  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Augud. 

8.  Ozal-headed  Trefoil.  The  dalks  are  round, 
(lender,  jointed,  and  trailing./  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate,  fmall,  and  grow  on  flender  footdalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the 
dalks  in  fhort,  rough,  oval  fpikes ;  they  are  of 
a  white  colour,  appear  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  July  and  Augud. 

9.  Knotted  Trefoil.  The  dalks  are  flender, 
weak,  knotty,  and  trailing.  The  leaves  are  fmall, 
hairy,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  in  fmall,  oval  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  pale- 
purple  colour,  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Augud. 

10.  Hop  Trefoil.  The  dalks  are  upright, 
branching,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  folioles 
are  three  in  number,  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  and 
the  narrowed  parts  join  to  form  a  trifoliate  leaf. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  oval,  imbricated  fpikes, 
which  are  elevated  from  the  wings  of  the  dalks 
on  long  footdalks  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Augud. 

This  fpecies  is  often  called  Hop  Clover,  and 
is  ufed  with  other  grades  for  the  laying-down  of 
land. 

xi.  Small  Trefoil.  The  dalks  are  very  (len¬ 
der,  and  procumbent.  The  leaves  are  trifo¬ 
liate,  and  the  folioles  driated,  and  indented  on 
the  edges.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  fmall, 
imbricated  fpikes,  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the 
flalks,  on  very  flender  footdalks  •,  they  appear 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July 
and  Augud. 


12.  Melilot.  This  hath  a  tap  root  as  large 
as  a  fmall  Raddifh,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and 
finking  deep  into  the  ground.  The  dalks  are 
round,  very  tough,  fmooth,  often  brownifh 
next  the  fun,  and  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves 
are  trifoliate,  and  the  folioles  are  oblong,  fer¬ 
rated,  fmobth,  and  of  a  deep-green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  long,  flender  fpikes, 
arifing  from  the  fides  of  the  flalks  cn  long  foot¬ 
dalks  ;  they  are  of  a  bright -yellow  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Augud. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers. 

This  fpecies  is  a  Biennial,  and  rifes  among 
the  com  in  many  parts  of  England.  Our  Lang- 
ton  fields  are  full  of  it,  and  in  wet  feafons  it 
flourifhes  amazingly.  It  is  much  relifhed,  when 
green,  by  horfes  ;  but  when  growing  amofig 
Barley,  it  is  apt  to  communicate  its  Melilot 
fmell  to  that  grain,  by  which  it  is  greatly  im¬ 
paired  in  its  value. 

This  plant  is  ufed  in  medicine,  chiefly  in 
emollient  and  carminative  glyflers,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  fomentations  and  cata- 
piafms,  to  foften  fwellings  of  mod  forts. 

All  the  fpecies  of  Trefoil  are  propagated  by 
fowing  the  feeds  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  or  the  fpring  following.  After  they 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except 
thinning  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds.  After  they  have 
once  flowered,  and  fcattered  their  feeds,  plants 
enough  for  a  lucceffion  will  arife  without  further 
trouble. 

1.  Sweet  Trefoil  is  titled,  'Trifolium  fpicis  ob- 
longis  j  leguminibus  feminudis  mucronatis ,  caule 
eretlo.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lotus  hortenfis 
ederata  j  and  Cammerarius,  Lotus  fylveffris.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Bohemia  and  Lybia. 

2.  Spanifh  Trefoil  is,  Trifolium  capitulis  fub- 
rotundis  leguminibus  difpermis ,  caule  patulo ,  foliis 
ferrulatis ,  jiipulis  rhombeis.  Micheli  calls  it,  Tri¬ 
folium  pratenfe  annuum  minimum ,  foliis  longis  an- 
gufiis  venofis  tenuijfme  ferratis ,  fioribus  albis  con - 
geftis,  ftli'quis  minoribus  difpermis.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  meadows  and  padures  of  Spain  and 
Italy. 

3.  Dwarf  Trefoil  is.  Trifolium  capitulis  villojis 
quinquefloris ,  involucro  centrali  reflexo  rigido  frubhtm 
obvolente.  Rivinus  calls  it,  Tr folium  fubterra- 
neum  ;  Ray,  Lrifolium  pumilum  fupinum ,  fiofeulis 
longis  albis  ;  and  Dodart,  Trifolium  Blefenfe.  It 
grows  naturally  in  derile  padures  in  fome  parts 
of  England  ;  alfo  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

4.  Red  Spiked  Trefoil  is,  Trifolium  fpicis  vil- 
lofis^  cblongis  obtufis  aphyllis ,  foliolis  fubrotundis. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  Trifolium  fpied  rotunda, 
rubra  \  and  John  Bauhine,  Lrifolium  album  incar- 
natum  fpicatum ,  feu  lagopus  maximus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Italy. 

5.  Narrow-leaved  Trefoil  is.  Trifolium  fpicis 
villofis  conico-oblongis ,  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis  fub - 
aqualibus,  foliolis  linearibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Trifolmm  montanum  angujlifolium  fpicatum  *,  and 
Barrelier,  '■lrifolium  alopecurum  angufi folium  eld- 
tius.  It  grows  naturally  in  Narbonneand  Italy. 

6.  Hare’s  Foot  Trefoil  is,  Trifolium  fpicis  ’vil¬ 
lofis  ovalibus ,  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis  eequalibus. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Trifolium  arvenfc  hitmile 
fpi  a  turn ,  f  lagopus  •,  Gerard,  Lagopodium  five 
pes  leporis  ;  and  Parkinfon,  Lagopus  vulgaris.  It 
grows  naturally  in  landy  places  in  England,  and 
mod  countries  of  Europe  ;  alfo  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica. 

7.  Round-headed  Trefoil  is,  Trifo'.hm  capitulis 
squalibus  rigidis  fefilibus ,  calycibus  JUiatis  patulis 
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aquahbus.  In  the  Horius  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 
Trifolium  capitulis  fejfilibus  Icteralibus  fubglobofs. 
Kay  calls  it,  ‘Trifolium  cum  glomeruli s  ad  caulium 
?iuuos  hotundiS\  and  Barrelier,  Trifolium  arvcnfe 
Jupinum  verti  cilia  turn.  It  grows  naturally  in 

landy  paftures  and  meadows  in  England  and 
*  ^Pain- 

PcedriMyw.  8.  Oval-headed  Trefoil  is,  T'ri folium  capitulis 
fcffuibus  later alibus  ovatis  calycibus  in*ecpualibus  rifl- 
ciis  perjiflentibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Trifle - 
imm  capitulo  oblongo-afpcro  ;  John  Bauhine,  Tri¬ 
folium  cujus  caules  ex  geniculis  glomerulos  oblongos 
proferunt ;  and  Ray,  Trifolium  dilute  purpnreum , 
glomerulis  forum  oblongis ,  fine  pediculis  caulibus 
adnatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  England,  Gaul, 
and  Italy. 

LPruxixcin .  9*  Knotted  Trefoil  is,  Trifolium  capitulis  fef- 
filibus  fublater alibus  ovatis ,  calycibus  ftnatis  rotun- 
datis.  In  the  Flora  Suecia  it  is  termed,  Trifolium 
capitulis  feffilibus  later  alibus  ovatis ,  calycibus  fub- 
rotundis  villofs  ifriatis ;  and  Ray,  Trifolium  par v um 
hirfutum,  floribus  parvis  dilute  purpureis  in  glomeru¬ 
lis  mollioribus  et  oblongis ,  femine  magno.  It  grows 


=  unv. 


naturally  in  dry  paftures  in  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain. 

jo.  Hop  Trefoil  is.  Trifolium  fpicis  cv alibus 
imbricatis ,  vexillis  defexis  perjiflentibus ,  calycibus 
nudis ,  caule  erebto.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Tri¬ 
folium  pratenfe  luteum ,  capitulo  lupuli,  f  agrarium  \ 
Dodonaeus,  Trifolium  agrarium  \  and  Gerard,  Tri * 
folium  luteum  minimum.  It  grows  naturally  in 
meadows  and  paftures  in  England,  and  molt 
countries  of  Europe. 

ri.  Small  Trefoil  is,  Trifolium  fpicis  fubimbri- 
catis ,  vexillis  defexis  perjiflentibus,  calycibus  pedicel- 
latis,  caulibus  procumbentibus.  Morifon  calls  it, 
Trifolium  lupulinum  minimum.  It  grows  naturally 
in  fandy  places  in  England. 

12.  Melilct  is,  Trifolium  leguminibus  racemofs 
nudis  difpermis  rugofis  acutis ,  c aide  erecio .  Dodo- 
meus  calls  it,  Trifolium  odoratutn ,  f  Melilotus  ; 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Melilotus  cjflcinarum  Germanic  • 
Gerard,  Melilotus  Germanica  \  and  Parkinfon,  Me¬ 
ld  ot  us  vulgaris.  It  grows  naturally  in  England, 
and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 
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OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  Common  Cultivated  Fenugreek. 
Species.  2.  Small  Wild  Fenugreek. 

3.  Prickly  Fenugreek. 

4.  Clufter-podded  Fenugreek. 

5.  Ruffian  Melilot. 

6.  Broad-podded  Siberian  Melilot. 

7.  Corniculated  Trefoil. 

8.  ^Egyptian  Melilot. 

9*  Jaggcd  Trigonella. 

Common  .  K  Common  Cultivated  Fenugreek.  The  ftalk 
Culti-  is  upright,  hollow,  branching,  and  a  foot  and  a 
vated  Fe-  half  high.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Trefoil, 

dT’bd  bcing  comPofed  three  oval,  oblong,  indented 
ccn  e  .  foli0leSj  growing  together  on  each  footftalk. 

The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks;  they 
are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Au- 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  confiderable  plenty 
in  the  louthern  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  feeds, 
which  are  ufed  in  medicine.  An  attempt  has 
often  been  made  in  England  to  propagate  it  for 
the  fame  purpofes,  which  has  fo  often  failed, 
that  a  repetition  of  the  trial  feems  now  to  be 
difeontinued. 

Ufe  of  the  The  feeds  are  cf  a  roundiffi  figure,  a  yellowilh 

feeds.  colour,  and  ftrong,  difagreeable  fmell ;  they  are 
rarely  taken  inwardly,  but  are  chiefly  employed 
in  catapiafms,  fomentations,  emollient  glyfters, 
and  the  like. 

Small  2*  Wild  Fenugreek.  The  ftalk  is  flen- 

Wild,  der,  weak,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  long. 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  being  compofed  of  three 
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fmall,  heart-fhaped,  ferrated  folioles,  growino-  ori 
mort  lootftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

3.  Prickly  Fenugreek.  The  ftalks  are  (lender,  p  .  .. 
herbaceous,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  lono-.  Pr  ck  ^ 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  fmall,  and  grow  alter¬ 
nately  on  ffiort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  clufters  from  the  wino-s  of  the 
leaves  on  footflalks,  at  the  bafe  of  ^which  is 
fituated  a  (harp,  ftrong  fpine ;  they  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are 
lucceeded  by  fmooth,  comprefled  pods,  contain¬ 
ing  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

4-  Clufter-podded  Fenugreek.  The  ftalks  are  and 
(lender,  weak,  herbaceous,  fend  out  a  few  bran-  c,ufler- 
ches  from  the  fides,  and  grow  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  .  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  greek 
wedge-ffiaped,  ferrated  folioles,  and  prow  on  Scribed, 
long,  (lender  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  . 
they  aie  ol  a  pale  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July 
and  aie  iucceeded  by  narrow,  .ftrai&ht  up 
right,  parallel  pods,  containing  ripe  fteds  111 
September. 

5.  Ruffian  Melilot.  The  ftalk  is  (lender 
divides  into  many  branches,  lies  on  the  ground^  T®?" 
and  is  about  a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  tri-  d.fcribU 
foliate,  the  folioles  being.narrow,  wedge-ffiaped, 
ferrated,  and  indented  on  the  extremity,  i  he 
flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  (landing  on  (lender,  footftalks  ; 
they  are  ol  a  bright-yellow  colour,  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  ieeds  ripen  in  Auguft, 

1  his  fpecies  is  a  Biennial*  and  (hotild  be  (own 

earlier 
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earlier  in  the  hummer  than  any  of  the  other  forts, 
in  order  to  grow  firong  before  the  autumn,  and 
Rrond-  fio'wer  more  vigorous  the  fummer  following, 
po.idjd  6.  Broad-podded  Siberian  Melilot.  The  ftalks 
hiierinn  are  (lender,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
Melilot,  divide  into  numerous  branches,  which,  unlefs 
fupported,  lie  on  the  ground  •,  they  are  trifoliate, 
the  folioles  being  roundifh,  and  ierrated  on  the 
edges.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clullers  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves they  are  of  a  whitifh- 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  June,  and  are  lucceeded 
by  broad,  oval,  pendulent,  compreffed  pods, 
containing  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

This  fpecies  alfo  is  a  Biennial,  and  required 
early  fowing  like  the  former. 

Cormcu-  ^  Corniculated  Trefoil.  The  {talk  is  eredt. 
Trefoil  ^nds  out  a  few  branches  from  the  hides,  and 
>  grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves 
are  trifoliate,  and  grow  oh  fhort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  having  long,  fquare  footftalks, 
which  are  armed  with  foft  lpines ;  they  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Augufl,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  naked,  fliarp -pointed,  falcated 
pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

.Egyptian  8.  ^Egyptian  Melilot.  The  ftalks  are  herba- 
Mdilot,  ceous,  {lender,  partly  procumbent,  and  divide 
into  many  branches,  which  lpread  themfelves  a 
foot  or  more  every  way.  The  leaves  are  trifo¬ 
liate,  the  folioles  being  oval,  wedge- fhaped,  in¬ 
dented,  veined,  and  downy  underneath.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loole  bunches  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches,  growing  on  prickly  foot¬ 
ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (lender,  hooked,  de¬ 
pendent  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  ' 

d  9.  Jagged  Trigonella.  The  ftalks  are  (lender, 
Trigo-  frnooth,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves 

nella  are  trifoliate,  the  folioles  being  wedge-fhaped, 
deferibed.  fm0oth,  retufed,  and  (harply  indented  on  the 
edges  •,  the  ftipulas  are  jagged,  or  deeply  cut 
into  many  fegments.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  flattifh  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
elevated  on  fhort  footftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oval,  acute  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in 
September. 

The  laft  two  forts  fhould  be  brought  forward 
Gultaie*  ^  a  hotbed  in  t{ie  fpring-,  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  fet  in  lome 
warm,  well-fheltered  part  of  the  garden. 

The  others  are  bed  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  open  ground,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  •, 
they  will  flower  early  the  fummer  following,  and 
/  ripen  their  feeds-,  which  fcattering,  will  often 
produce  plants  for  a  fuccefiion  without  further 
trouble. 

Tides.  j.  The  firffc  fort  is  titled,  Trigonella  legumini- 
Cf  bus  feffilibus  Jlridtis  eredtiuf culls  fubfalcatis  acumi- 

caule  eredlo.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
QiS-Cuofr^.  termed,  Medicago  leguminibus  fubfolitariis  er edits 
u  reflexo-falcatis  acuminatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 

T rigonella  leguminibus  feffilibus  *,  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Fcenum  Gracum  fativum  •,  and  Fuchfius,  Facnum 
Gracum.  It  grows  naturally  near  Montpelier. 
'fltrhJitdLr  2‘  ^ie  fecond  fpecies  is,  Trigonella  leguminibus 
rgjjm]yUS  ccngejlis  arcuatis  divaricatis  inclinatis  bre - 
<vjj?us^  pedunculis  molliter  mucronatis.  In  the  Hor¬ 
tus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Medicago  leguminibus  con- 
fertis  feffilibus  arcuatis  inclinatis.  Rivinus  calls  it, 
Fcenum  Gracum  polyceraton  ;  Breynius,  Fcenum 
Gracum  fylvejlre  poly cer at ium  minus  Monfpeliacum  j 
and  Dalechamp,  Hedyfarum  minimum.  It  grows 
naturally  about  Montpelier. 

SyJnx&lCL.  3 •  The  third  fpecies  is,  Trigonella  leguminibus 


fubpedunculatis  congejlis  declinatis  fubfalcatis  com * 
preffs,  pcdunculis  communibus  fpinofis  breviffimis  * 

In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Medicago 
leguminibus  fapiits  ternatis  feffilibus  arcuatis  declina- 
tis ,  fpinci  ex  alls.  Breynius  calls  it,  Fcenum  Gra¬ 
cum  fylvejlre  polyceraton  Creticum  majus.  It  grows 

naturally  in  Crete.  o n 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Trigonella  leguminibus  CoCLc^- 
f  11b feffilibus  congeiiis  er  edits  longis  linearibus ,  pc  dun- 

culis  communibus  muticis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort. 
it  is  termed,  Medicago  leguminibus  confertis  longis 
redtis  parallel's ,  pedunculo  communi.  Van  Ro¬ 
yen  calls  it,  Medicago  leguminibus  confertis  feffi¬ 
libus  erediis  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Fcenum  Gracum 
fylvejlre  alterum  polyceraton  and  Dodon^U9, 

Fcenum  Gracum  fy  he  lire  alterum.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  South  ot  Prance.  . 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is,  Trigonella  leguminibus  n-urfie,- 
pedunculatis  congeftis  pendulis  linearibus  redtis,  folio- 

Its  fublanceolatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Trigonella 
leguminibus  pedunculatis  •,  Amman,  Melilotus  fitpina 
angudiifolia,  medic  a  facie ,  fJiqud  compreffa  ;  alfo, 

Lotus  montdna  humilior  trifolia  ad  caulem  alata 
lutea,  filiqud  modo  redid ,  modo  medicaginis  injtar 
falcata  nigra.  It  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  ^  . 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is,  Trigonella  leguminibus 
pedunculatis  congejlis  pendulis  ovalibus  compreffis%  -tuxr. 

.  caule  diffufo ,  foliolis  fubrotundis.  Amman  calls  u 
it,  Melilotus  fupina  latifolia ,  filiqud  lata  membra- 
naced  compreffa.  It  grows  naturally  in  Siberia. 

7.  The  feventh  Ipecies  is,  Trigonella  legumi - 


fylstlC- 


nibus  pedunculatis  congejlis  declinatis  fubfalcatis ,  pe-  ~  fee-let  . 
dunculis  communibus  longis  fubfpinofis ,  caule  eredto. 

In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Trifolium  flo- 
ribus  fpicatis ,  leguminibus  nudis  mucronatis  falcatis 
declinatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Melilotus ,  cor- 
niculis  rejlexis ,  major  Morifon,  Melilotus  lutea 
major ,  corniculis  rejlexis  ex  eodem  centro  ortis  ;  and 
Dodonasus,  Trifolium  cor niculatuu.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  moft  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  .  dt 

8.  The  eighth  fpecies  is,  Trigonella  leguminibus  JtiMrivC- 

pedunculatis  racemofis  declinatis  hamofis  teretibus, 
pedunculis  communibus  fpinofis  jolio  longioribus.  Boer- 
haave  calls  it,  Fcenum  Gracum,  corniculis  rejlexis , 
minus  et  repens  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Melilotus ,  corni¬ 
culis  rejlexis ,  minor  f.  repens  •,  and  Alpinus,  Meli¬ 
lotus  Jkgypticus  Achimelech  vocatus.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Aigypt.  * 

9.  The  ninth  fpecies  is,  Trigonella  leguminibus  ofacev^c- 
pedunculatis  fubumbellatis  ellipticis ,  foliolis  cunei -  s-cohe. 
formibus  dent  at  is,  jtipulis  laciniatis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  fEgypt. 

T rigonella  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelphia  ^lafs  a*l 
Becandria  and  the  charafters  are,  the*Liu- 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell- fhaped  pe-  na:an 

rianthium,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  awl- fhaped,  Syftem. 
nearly  equal  fegments.  Th®  cha~ 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous,  and  feems  to  raftcri* 
be  compofed  of  three  petals. 

The  vexillum  is  fnboval,  obtufe,  reflexed,  and 
patent. 

The  alas  are  oval,  oblong,  reflexed,  and  fpread- 
ing  like  the  vexillum  ;  fo  that  they  conftitute  the 
appearance  of  a  regular  flower  of  three  petals. 

The  carina  is  very  fhort,  obtufe,  and  occupies 
the  navel  of  the  flower. 

3.  Stamina  are  fhort,  diadelphous,  afiurgent 
filaments,  with  Ample  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  oblong  ger- 
men,  a  Ample  afiurgent  ftyle,  and  a  Ample 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp ium  is  an  oval,  oblong,  com- 
prefied,  covered  pod. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  few,  and  roundith. 
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T  R  1  T  I  C  U  M>  WHEAT. 


^IpHE  refpedlive  fpecies  of  Wheat,  with  their 
JL  excellent  varieties,  are  not  defigned  for 
garden-culture  ;  they  are  adapted  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  hufbandman,  in  his  extenfive  fields, 
and  afford  that  bread  which  is  fignificantly  called 
“  the  ftaff  of  life.” 

The  culture  of  this  excellent  grain  is  known 
to  every  hufbandman ;  and  the  neceffity  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  feeds  at  proper  intervals,  the  leaft  of  the 
farmer  tribe  has  experienced.  The  Great  Wheat 
is  preferred  by  fome  for  fome  lands  ;  the  Summer 
Wheat  by  others  ;  Poland  Wheat  is  cultivated 
in  abundance,  and  the  Spelt  Corn  is  railed  in 
many  places  ;  but  the  moft  generally  cultivated 
fpecies  is  that  without  awns,  commonly  called 
Winter  Wheat,  or  Common  Brown  Wheat. 

As  the  management  of  this  excellent  grain  is 
well-known,  and  the  plant  is  fo  common  as  to 
need  no  deicription,  I  fhall  only  mention  the 
lorts  that  are  diftindt  fpecies,  in  order  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  titles. 

The  diftindt  fpecies  of  Wheat  then  are, 
i.  Winter,  or  Common  Brown  Wheat. 
Summer,  or  Spring  Wheat. 

Pollard,  or  Duck-bill  Wheat. 

Poland  Wheat. 

Gloffy-fpiked  Wheat. 

Spelt  Wheat,  or  Spelt  Corn. 

All  thefe  are  diftind  fpecies,  and  to  one  or 
other  of  them  the  many  varieties  of  Wheat  yet 
known  belong.  The  titles  are, 

i.  Winter,  or  Common  W heat  is  tided,  Tri- 
ticum  calycibus  quadrifloris  ventricojis  lavibus  im- 
bricatis  fubmuticis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Triticum 
Viivrrv.  radio e  annua ,  fpicd  muticd ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Triticum  Hibernum ,  arijiis  carens.  It  is  not  cer¬ 
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tain  in  what  part  of  the  world  this  fpecies  grows 
naturally. 

^  2.  Spring,  or  Summer  Wheat  is,  Triticum  ca- 
lycibus  quadrifloris  ventricofls  glabris  imbricatis  arifl- 
tatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  ’Triticum  radice  annua , 
Jpcd  glabra  ariflatd  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Triti¬ 
cum  aflivum.  It  grows  naturally  at  Bafchiros. 

3-  Pollard,  or  Duck-bill  Wheat  is,  Triticum 
calycibus  quadrifloris  ventriccfls  villofis  imbricatis 
fubarifiatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Triticum  radice 
annua,  glnmis  villpfis ;  and  Morifon,  Triticum  fpicd 
villofd  quadratd  breviore  et  turgidiore.  It  is  not 
certain  in  what  part  of  the  world  this  Wheat 
grows  in  a  Rate  of  Nature. 

4.  Poland  Wheat  is,  Triticum  calycibus  bifloris 
nudis ,  flofculis  longijflme  ariflatis ,  racheos  dentibas 
barbatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Triticum  Polonicum ; 
and  Morifon,  Triticum  majus ,  longiore  grano ,  glu- 
mis  foliaceis ,  Polonicum.  It  is  not  known  where 
this  Wheat  naturally  grows. 

5.  Gloffy-  fpiked  Wheat  is,  Triticum  calycibus 
trifioris,  flofculo  alter 0  ariflato  :  inter  medio  neutro , 
Sauvages  calls  it,  Triticum  involucris  unifloris  flo * 
ribus  ariflatis ,  fpicd  diftichd ;  Tournefort,  Hordeum 
diflichum  fpicd  nitida  f  briza  nmeupatum  Calcar 
Bauhine,  Zea  briza  difta  f.  monococcos  Germanica  ; 
and  LobeJ,  Briza  monococcos  DodonM.  It  is  not 
certain  where  this  plant  grows  naturally. 

6.  Spelt  Wheat  is,  Triticum  calycibus  truncatis 
quadrifloris ,  flofculis  ariflatis  hermaphroditis :  in- 
termedio  neutro.  Sauvages  calls  it,  Hordeum  fief- 
cults  later alibus  mafleulis  muticis  involucro  deblitutis  \ 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Zea  dicocccs  vel  Spelta  major . 
The  native  place  of  this  fpecies  is  alfo  yet  un¬ 
known. 
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T  R  0  P  ZE  O  L  U  M,  INDIAN  CRESS. 


THIS  gcnu3  comprehends  thofe  flowers  which 
are  ufually  called  Naflurtium  in  our  gar¬ 
dens.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  them  which  we 
call  Annuals,  though  they  are  in  reality  Peren¬ 
nials  ;  for  though  we  raife  them  every  year  from 
feeds,  and  the  plants  always  die  on  the  firft  ap¬ 
proach  of  froft  in  the  autumn,  yet  thefe  plants 
may  be  continued  for  many  years  in  a  green- 
houfe  ;  nay,  there  is  a  variety  of  one  of  them, 
called  the  Double  Naflurtium ,  that  is  always 
VOL.  II. 


reckoned  a  green-houfe  plant,  and  fhall  be  con- 
fidered  accordingly. 

The  real  fpecies  of  Nafturtiums  with  this  pro¬ 
perty  are, 

1.  The  Naflurtium  Minus.  Species, 

2.  The  Naflurtium  Majus. 

1.  The  Naflurtium  Minus ,  or  Smaller  Indian 
Crefs,  has  a  long,  trailing  ftalk,  of  a  greyifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  very  tender  5  the  leaf  is  roundifh,  en- 

4  L  ’  tire. 
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tire,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  the  footftalks  are 
placed  almoft  in  its  center,  which  occafions  its 
being  called  a  peltated  leaf.  The  flowers  grow 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  all  along  the 
branches.  There  are  two  varieties  of  them,  viz. 
The  Pale-yellow, 

The  Orange  coloured. 

They  both  blow  in  June  or  July,  ana  continue 
the  iucceflion  of  flowers  from  the  lame  plant  until 
the  froft  Hops  them. 

2,  The  Najlurtium  Majus^  or  Greater  Indian 
Crefs,  has  larger  ftalks  than  the  former,  and 
which  in  the  compafs  of  one  fummer  will  trail 
along  the  ground  to  the  length  of  near  twenty 
'  feet.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  the  other  fort  •, 
they  are  rounded,  and  their  footftalks  are  placed 
in  the  pofltion  of  the  former,  but  they  are  in¬ 
dented  or  divided  nearly  into  five  lobes.  The 
flowers  alfo  are  larger,  though  they  are  produced 
in  the  fame  manner.  They  confi'ft  of  the  fame 
varieties  of  Orange  and  Pale-yellow  flowers,  be- 
fides  the  Double  kind,  and  one  that  is  remark¬ 
ably  finely  feented.  They  flower  in  July,  and 
will  continue  the  fucceflion  until  the  froft  flops 
them. 

.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  putting  two 
or  three  feeds  in  a  fmall  hole,  in  April,  in  fuch 
places  where  you  would  chufe  them  to  grow, 
covering  them  down  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  deep.  After  the  plants  come  up,  flicks 
mu  ft  be  placed  by  them  for  their  fupport  :  To 
thefe  you  muft  train  them  up,  and  it  will  have  a 
neat  look,  and  caufe  them  to  fhow  their  flowers 
to  perfedtion  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
trail  along  the  ground,  their  flowers  will  not  only 
be  hid  in  a  great  meafure  among  the  leaves,  but 
they  will  make  a  flovenly  appearance,  and  over¬ 
run  every  thing  that  is  near  them. 


i.  The  firft  fort  is  titled,  Tropaolum  foliis  in -  T‘‘!cs> 
tetris  petalis  acuminata- fetaceis.  In  the  Hortus  Jl/brrM^ 
Cliff  art.  it  is  termed,  T  r  op  a?  ohm  foliis ■  pet  alis  or¬ 
bicularis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Cardamindum  minus 
et  vulgare  •,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Najlurtium  Indicum 
majus ;  and  Lobel,  Naflurtium  Induum.  It  grows 

na 2^ The'fecond  fort  is  titled,  T r op> <eolum  foliis 
fubquinquelobis ,  petalis  cbtufis.  In  the  Hortus  Clif- 
fort,  it  is  termed,  Tropxolum  foliis  pelt atis  orbicu¬ 
laris.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Cardamindum  amphon 
folio  et  majori  fore  •,  Boerhaave,  Acriviola  maxima 
odorata  ;  and  Herman,  Viola  inodora  fcandens , 
nafturtii  fapore ,  maxima  odorata.  It  grows  natu- 

rol]xr  in  Ppfll. 


Tropaolum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Oriandria  CIafs 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  charadlers  are,  and  order 

i  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  cornuted,  co-  in  the 
loured,  deciduous  perianthium,  divided  into  five 
eredt,  fpreading,  acute  fegments,  of  which  the  The  cha_ 

two  lower  ones  are  the  narroweft.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  roundifh  petals, 
inferted  in  the  divifions  of  the  calyx  •,  the  two 
upper  of  which  are  feffile,  but  the  lower  ones 

have  oblong,  ciliated  ungues. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  eight  fliort,  tubulated, 
declinated,  unequal  filaments,  with  ereft,  ob¬ 
long,  quadrilocular,  aflurgent  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  trilo¬ 
bate,  ftriated  germen ;  a  Ample,  ereft:  flyle,  the 
length  of  the  llamina;  and  a  trifid,  acute  fligma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  three  roundifh,  convex, 

fulcated,  ftriated  berries. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  three,  roundifh, 
furrowed,  ftriated,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  and  an¬ 
gular  on  the  other. 


CHAP.  CCCXXXVII. 


TURRIT'IS,  TOWER  MUSTARD. 


Species. 


Smooth, 


and 

Rough 

Tower 

Milliard 

defcribed. 


^T*1  HERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called, 
1  1.  Smooth  Tower  Muftard. 

2.  Rough  Tower  Muftard. 

1.  Smooth  Tower  Muftard.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  round,  tolerably  firm,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  radical  leaves  fpread  themfelves 
on  the  ground,  are  very  rough,  indented  on 
the  edges  ;  and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  very 
fmooth,  fharp-pointed,  entire,  and  embrace  the 
ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  •,  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

2.  Rough  Tower  Muftard.  The  ftalks  are 
round,  flender,  upright,  and  about  a  foot  high. 
All  the  leaves  are  extremely  rough,  thofe  on  the 
ftalks  as  well  as  thofe  at  the  root  •,  they  are  ob¬ 
long,  and  rounded  at  the  extremity,  where  they 
are  broad  eft  ;  but  they  are  oval,  and  embrace  the 
ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  fliort  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  plant  i  they 


are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  early  in  July? 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July  and  Auguft. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  upon  old  walls  Cultare. 
and  buildings  •,  fo  that  whoever  is  defirous  of 
obtaining  them,  may  eafily  effedt  it  by  fowing 
the  feeds,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  the  like 
fituation  :  They  may  be  alfo  fown  in  fandy,  dry 
places,  or  in  any  fterile  part  of  the  garden, 
where  they  will  grow  *,  and  their  feeds  feathering, 
will  maintain  the  fucceflion  without  further  trou¬ 
ble.  Thefe  plants  are  rarely  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens,  otherwife  than  in  the  aforefaid  fituation,  to 
be  ready  for  o'ofervation,  and  caufe  variety  where 
hardly  any  thing  elfe  will  thrive. 


1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Turriris  foliis  ra- 
dicalibus  dent  atis  hifpidis ,  caul  inis  integerrimis  am - 
plexicaulibus  glabris.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Uia-Pux, 
Braffica  fylvejtris ,  foliis  circa  radicem  cichoraceis ;  " 
Tournefort,  T uYritis  foliis  inferioribits  cichoraceis , 
reliquis  ptrfoliaris  ;  and  Gerard,  Turrit  is.  It  grows 
naturally  in  dry,  fandy,  gravelly  places  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 


2.  The 


ANNUAL 


F  L  O  W  E  R  S 
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Jfmioho,  2*  The  feconcl  fpecies  is,  Turritis  foliis  omnibus 
hifpidis,  caulinis  amplexicaulibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Eryfimo  Jimilis  hirfuta ,  non  laciniata ,  alba  ; 
Ray,  ‘ Turritis  muralis  minor  \  and  Parkinfon,  Ery¬ 
fimo  fimilis  hirfuta  plant  a.  Jt  grows  naturally  on 
rocks  and  old  buildings  in  England,  Sweden, 
and  Germany. 


Oafs  <T urritis  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Tetr  adynamia 

and  order  Siliquofa  i  and  the  characters  are, 

in  the  2  J 

Syftem™  i.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  four 
The  cha-  oval,  oblong,  parallel,  connivent,  deciduous 
rafters,  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  four  petals,  placed  in 


form  of  a  crofs.  The  petals  are  oval,  oblong, 
obtufe,  ere&,  entire,  and  have  eredt  ungues. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  awl-lhaped,  eredt  fila¬ 
ments  the  length  of  the  tube  •,  of  thefe,  two  are 
fliorter  than  the  others,  and  all  have  fimpie  an¬ 
ther®. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  taper,  flightlv- 
comprelfed  germen  the  length  of  the  flower, 
without  any  ftyle,  but  an  obtufe  ft:gma. 

5.  Plricarpium  is  a  very  long,  four-cornered 
pod,  formed  of  two  valves,  and  containing  two 
cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  roundilh, 
and  indented. 


CHAP.  CCCXXXVIII. 


V  AL  E  RI A  N  A,  VALERIAN. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Star  Thiftle-leaved  Valerian. 

2.  Ringent-flowered  Valerian. 

3.  Echinated  Valerian. 

4.  Low  Yellow  Valerian. 


Fon^r  1 *  Star  Thiftle-leaved  Valerian  will  grow  to 
Sta"  °  about  afoot  high.  The  ftalks  are  round,  fmooth, 
Thiftle.  hollow,  and  fend  forth  branches  by  pairs  from 
leaved  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  pinnatiftd,  and  the 
lobes  or  fegments  are  narrow,  and  fharp-pointed. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  and 
fide-branches  in  tufts  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
whitifh  colour  with  a  tinge  of  red ;  they  will  be 
in  blow  in  June  or  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
ripe,  downy  feeds  foon  after. 

and  2.  Ringent-flowered  Valerian.  The  ftalks  are 

flowered  of  a  purplilh  colour,  thick,  channelled,  branch- 
VaTerian,  ing,  and  will  grow  to  near  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  fmooth,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  grow 
oppofite  by  pairs  at  the  joints,  without  any  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  ringent,  and  grow 
in  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  having 
two  leaves  under  each  clufter,  that  embrace  the 
ltalk  with  their  bafe ;  they  appear  in  June  or 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  fliaped  like  a 
Cornucopia. 


Varieties. 


The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 

The  Red-flowered, 

The  Purple, 

The  White. 


3.  Echinated  Valerian.  The  ftalk  is  jointed, 
Echinated  an(j  divides  by  pairs.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  indented,  and  fit  clofe,  without 
any  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  divifions  of  the  branches ;  they  are  funnel- 
fhaped,  white,  and  their  brims  are  cut  into  five 
ferments  \  they  appear  in  Jun^  ancl  July,  and 
they  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  fruit,  indented  in 
,  three  parts. 

Lot  4.  Low  Yellow  Valerian.  This  plant  hath  a 

Yellow  low  ftalk,  which  will  grow  to  about  a  foot  high, 

Valerian 

deferibed. 


and  fend  from  the  fides  about  two  pair  of  fliorc 
branches,  the  lower  ones  being  the  longeft.  The 
leaves  are  pinnatifid,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs, 
without  any  footftalks  *,  the  lobes  are  fmooth 
and  oblong  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plant,  but 
higher  they  are  acute-pointed:  They  con fi ft  of 
about  four  or  five  pair,  befides  a  large  one  at 
the  end,  indented  in  three  or  five  parts.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  principal  ftalks  and  bran¬ 
ches  in  kind  of  umbels ;  their  colour  is  a  bright- 
yellow ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  September. 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  forts  fhould  be  fown  in  culture, 
the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  they 
will  flower  earlier  the  fummer  following.  They  • 
love  a  light,  Tandy  foil ;  and  if  they  are  thus  fta- 
tioned,  they  will  often  ftied  their  feeds,  which 
will  come  up  without  trouble  to  the  Gardener. 

The  firft  lore  grows  cut  of  the  crevices  of  old 
walls,  buildings,  &c.  an.d  in  fuch  places  the 
plants  are  very  fmall.  The  laft  fort  may  be 
treated  as  a  Biennial,  as  it  frequently  refufes  to 
flower  before  the  fecond  year  after  fowing,  foon 
after  which  it  dies  away. 


1.  The  Star  Thiftle-leaved  Valerian  is  titled, 
Valeriana  floribus  monandris ,  foliis  pinnatifidis. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Valeriana  foliis  calcitrapa r  • 
and  Clufius,  Valeriana  annua  five  aftiva.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Portugal  and  the  Eaft. 

2.  Ringent-flowered  Valerian  is,  Valeriana  flo¬ 
ribus  diandris  ringentibus ,  foliis  ovatis  feffllibus. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Valeriana  peregrina  pur¬ 
purea  albave  \  Clufius,  Valeriana  Indica ;  and 
Morifon,  Pfeudo ■  Valeriana  cotnucopioides  annua  pur¬ 
purea.  It  grows  naturally  in  America,  Mauri¬ 
tania,  Sicily,  and  Spain. 


Titles.- 


ColCu.* 

CiTvnMC- 


3.  Echinated  Valerian  is,  Valeriana  floribus  Qfd  ; 
triandris  regular!  bus ,  foliis  • dentatis ,  fruttibus  It- 
nearibus  tridentatis :  extimo  majore  recurvo.  Sau- 
vages  calls  it,  Valeriana  foliis  dentatoferratis , 
pedunculis  conicis ,  feminibus  tridentatis  \  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Valeriana  echinata  and  Columna,  Va¬ 
leri  anella 
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lerianella  cornucopioides  echinata.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy,  and  near  Montpelier. 

Jbivrbceu.  ^ow  Yellow  Valerian  is  titled,  Valeriana 
Jloribus  tetrandris  aqualibus  foliis  pinnatifidis ,  fe- 
minibus  pale<e  ovali  adnatis.  Amman  calls  it, 


Valeriana  Intea  humilis.  The  Anonymus  Cbeufa - 
nenfis,  fidcritidis  fclio ,  frublu  ulmi  famaris  baud 
abjimili  of  Piukenet  is  a  variety  of  this  {pe¬ 
des. 


{'§$g><s&s>;<»£gkc 


CHAP  CCCXXXIX. 


FELLA ,  SPANISH  CRESS. 


The  plant 
described. 


Method 
of  pro¬ 
pagation. 


THERE  is  only  one  Annual  of  this  genus, 
called  Crefs  Rocket. 

The  ftalk  is  hairy,  branching,  and  about  a 
foot  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  long,  and 
narrow.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Rocket ;  they  appear  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  to 


proper  distances,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds.  After  they  have  once  flowered,  and  the 
feeds  fcattered,  plants  enough  for  a  fuccdlion 
will  fpontaneoufly  arife. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Vella  foliis  pinnatifidis ,  Titles. 
filiculis  pendidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Najlur -  JjrxAUA^L 
tium  fylvefire ,  crucre  facie  ;  Cluflus,  Najlur tium 
fylvefire  Valentinum  *,  John  Bauhine,  Nafturtium 
fylvefire  Valentinum  Clufij  and  Gerard,  Eruca 
Nafiurtio  cognato  tenuifolia.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Spain  ;  alfo  on  Salisbury  Plain. 


CHAP. 

FERBASCUM, 


OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  Great  White  Mullein. 

Reties..  2>  jqoary  Mullein,  or  White-flowered  Mul¬ 
lein. 

3.  Phlomoide  Mullein. 

4.  Yellow  Moth  Mullein. 

5.  Sinuated  Mullein. 

Defcnp-  I#  Great  White  Mullein.  This  plant  is  often 
Greaf  called  Hig  Taper,  and  Cow’s  Lung- wort.  The 

White  radical  leaves  are  long,  broad,  woolly,  of  a  yel- 

Mullein.  lowi(h-white  colour,  have  (hort  footftalks,  and 
fpread  themfelves  on  the  ground.  The  ftalk  is 
thick,  firm,  Ample,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
garnifhed  with  woolly,  decurrent  leaves,  fitting 
clofe,  and  embracing  it  with  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  upper-parts  of  the 
ftalk  in  a  long,  thick,  fpike  ;  they  are  large,  of 
a  bright-yellow  colour,  and  finely  feented  ;  they 
appear  in  July*  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

This  fpecies  is  a  fine  emollient,  and  is  faid  to 
ts  virtues  ^  gOQ(j  for  confumptions,  diforders  of  the 

lungs,  &c.  A  little  fine  treacle  fpread  on  a  leaf, 
and  applied  to  the  piles,  is  faid  to  efledt  a  fpeedy 
cure. 

„  2.  Hoary  Mullein,  or  White-flowered  Mul- 

Hoary  J 

Mullein  • 

deferibed. 
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lein.  The  lower  leaves  are  large,  wedge-fhaped, 
oblong,  woolly,  and  end  in  acute  points.  The 
ftalk  is  thick,  upright,  branching  near  the  top, 
and  covered  with  leaves  like  the  radical  ones, 
but  fmaller,  and  more  acute.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  and  finely 
Rented  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  yellow  . 
flowers.  ^  >  \ancty. 

3.  Phlomoide  Mullein.  The  lower  leaves  are  .p, 
oval,  pointed,  woolly  on  both  fides,  and  have  moide 
fhort  footftalks.  The  (talks  are  thick,  upright, 
firm,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  purplifb,  and  covered 
with  a  hoary  down.  The  flowers  are  produced 

in  very  thick,  clofe  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the 
(talks  j  they  are  large,  and  of  a  deep-yellow  co¬ 
lour-,  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft',  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Yellow  Moth  Mullein.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  frnooth,  finuated,  obtufe,  and  embrace  and 
the  ftalk  with  their  bale.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  YelIo7y 
firm,  branching  near  the  top,  and  five  ot^fixJJ0?- 
feet  high.  The  flowers  come  out  fi.ngly  on  foot-  de  leu  bed. 
(talks  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  almoft  their 

whole  length  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 

appear 


annual 


F  LOW  E  R  S' 


Varieties. 


Defer  ip- 
lion  of 
Sinuated 
Mullein , 


Culture. 


otudi  nC- 


appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
gud. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers,  and  another  with  jagged  leaves. 

5.  Sinuated  Mullein.  1  he  ilalkis  thick,  firm, 
fends  out  leveral  (lender  branches  from  the  fides, 
and  grows  to  be  fix  feet  high.  '1  he  radical  leaves 
are  oblong,  hoary,  linuated,  and  waved  on  their 
edges,  and  the  upper  ones  are  heart-lhaped,  and 
embrace  the  italics  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  chillers  from  the  fides  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  •,  they  are  frnall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  bed  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  becaufe  if  they  are  kept 
until  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  feldom  flower 
early  enough  to  perfect  their  feeds.  After  the 
feed  is  once  ripened,  if  it  is  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  belt  and  dronged  plants  in  general  for  a  fuc- 
ceffion  will  arife. 

1.  Great  White  Mullein,  Hig  Taper,  Cow’s 
Lungwort,  is  titled,  Verbafcum  foliis  decurrentibus 
.  titrinque  tomentofis.  In  the  tiortus  Cliffort.  it  is 

termed,  Verbafcum  caule  Jimplici  fuperne  floribus 
fejfihbus  clavato ,  foliis  utrinque  lanigeris.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Verbafcum  mas  latifolium  luteum  *, 
Lodonseus,  Verbafcum  mas ;  and  Gerard,  Thapfus 
harbatus.  It  grows  naturally  in  derile  places  in 
England,  and  mod  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  Hoary  Mullein,  or  White-flowered  Mullein, 
is,  Verbafcum  foliis  cuneiformi-oblongis.  In  the 
Hor tils  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Verbafcum  foliis  ovato- 


?V7 


lit  e*f. 


0 


l 


acutis  fubtus  villofis  crenaiis ,  fpicis  laxis  later  alibus 
&  terminalibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Verbaf¬ 
cum  lycbnitis ,  flore  albo  parvo ;  John  Bauhin'e, 

Verbafcum  jlore  albo  parvo  ;  Parkinfon,  Verbafcum 
mas  foliis  longioribus  and  Gerard,  V  erbafcum  lych- 
nitis  Matthioli.  It  grows  naturally  ih  landy,  chalky 
places  in  England,  and  mod  countries  of  Europe,  o/y 

3.  Phlomoide  Mullein  is,  Verbafcum  foliis  ovatis  LhVCcnrcO- 
uirinoLue  tomentofis ,  inferioribus  petiolatis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Verbafcum  femina ,  flore  luteo 
magno  \  and  Tilli,  Verbafcum  montanum  tomento- 
fum  &  incanum ,  folio  fubrotundo ,  caule  non  alato , 
ftaminibus  purpureis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy. 

4.  Yellow  Moth  Mullein  is,  Verbafcum  folds 
amplexicaulibus  oblongis  glakris  pedunculis  folitarvs.  -’eta.,  , 

In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Verbafcum  an - 

mum,  foliis  oblongis  fmuatis  obtufis.  Van  Royen 
calls  it,  Verbafcum  foliis  glabris  ferrato-dentatis , 
radicalibus  fmuatis  *,  Calpar  Bauhine,  Blattaria 
lutea  folio  longo  laciniato  ;  John  Bauhine,  Blattaria 
lutea  j  Parkinfon,  Blattaria  flore  luteo~\  and  Ge¬ 
rard,  Blattaria  Plinii.  It  grows  naturally  in  gra¬ 
velly  and  marley  foils  in  England,  and  mod  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 

5.  Sinuated  Mullein  is,  Verbafcum  foliis  radicali-  Jimxua--- 
bus  pinnatifido-repandis  tomentofis.  caulinis  amplexi-  -  Auto, 
caulibus  nudiuf cutis ,  rameis  primis  oppofitis.  V an 

Royen  calls  it,  Verbafcum  foliis  pinnatofinuatis 
hirfutis :  fubtus  tomentofis  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine, 

Verbafcum  nigrum ,  foliis  papaveris  corniculati .  It 
grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France, 
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F  this  genus  there  are  two  hardy,  diort-  I 
lived  fpecies,  called, 

1.  Common  Vervain. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  Vervain. 

j.  Common  Vervain.  The  root  is  long,  white, 
and  bitter  to  the  tade.  The  dalk  is  fquare, 
firm,  hairy,  branching  a  little,  and  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  of  a  dulky- 
green  colour,  deeply  jagged  or  finuated  on  the 
borders,  and  grow  oppoflte  by  pairs  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends 
and  fides  of  the  branches  in  long,  thin,  (lender 
fpikes  i  they  are  frnall,  and  of  a  pale-blue  co¬ 
lour  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Augud,  and  the 

feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

~  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 

flowers. 

This  plant  is  Laid  to  be  an  excellent  carmina¬ 
tive,'  cephalic,  and  has  been  more  extolled  for 
its  virtues  in  removing  complaints  of  mod  kinds, 
than  what  the  prefent  practice  will  allow. 

2.  Narrow-leaved^ Vervain.  The  dalks  are 
weak,  two  feet  long,  branching,  and  unable  to 
fupport  themfelves  in  an  upright  pofition.  The 
leaves  are  bipinnated,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  dalks. 
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The  dowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  long,  looie,  dender  fpikes  ;  they  are 
of  a  blue  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Augud, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds,  fopn  after  they  are  ripe,  in  almod  any  Culture, 
foil  or  fituation.  After  the  plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds  •,  and  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  no  fail  of 
thefe  plants  for  a  fuccefiion. 

1.  The  fil'd  fpecies  is  titled,  Verbena  tetrandra *  .  /.  » 

fpicis  filiformibus  paniculatis,  foliis  multifido-lacinia - 

tiSy  caule  folitario.  Van  Royen  calls  it.  Verbena 
foliis  multffido-laciniatis ,  fpicis  filiformibus ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Verbena  communis ,  flore  casruleo  \  John 
Bauhine,  Verbena  vulgaris  •,  Dodonaeus,  Verbena 
refta ;  Gerard,  V'erbena  communis  j  and  Parkin¬ 
fon,  Verbena  mas  f.  reft  a  et  vulgaris.  It  grows 
naturally  about  towns,  and  in  public  roads,  m 
England,  and  mod  countries  of  Europe.  -  . 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Verbena  tetrandra ,  vuffMU* L. 
fpicis  filiformibus  folitariis .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  v 

it,  Verbena  tenuifolia  ;  and  Clufius,  V erbena  ft - 
pina.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 
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CHAP.  CCCXLII. 


OF  this  genus  are, 

i.  Winged  Verbefina. 

2.  White  Verbefina. 

3.  Scrophulariadeaved  Verbefina. 

4.  Proltrate  Verbefina. 

5.  Two-flowered  Verbefina. 

1.  Winged  Verbefina.  The  (talk  is  winged, 
upright,  two  feet  high,  and  fends  forth  a  few 
fhort  branches  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  obtufc,  waved  on  the  edges,  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  and  have  a  border  or  membrane  running 
from  the  bafe  of  each  along  the  ftalk.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  on 
long,  naked  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  deep- 
orange  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  continue  in 
fucceflion  until  the  end  of  autumn. 

2.  White  Verbefina.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  ferrated,  grow  op- 
poflte  to  each  other,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  on  (lender  footftalks  *,  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  continue 
in  fucceflion  until  the  end  of  autumn. 

3.  Scropbularia-le&ved  Verbefina.  The  ftalk  is 
upright,  branching,  and  near  a  yard  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  trinervous,  fmooth,  acute,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  longifh  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  and  fides 
of  the  branches  on  fhort  footftalks  ;  they  are  of 
a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  continue 
in  fucceflion  until  the  froft  flops  them. 

4.  Proftrate  Verbefina.  The  ftalks  are  prof¬ 
trate,  branching,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  broad,  fhort,  and 
ferrated.  The  flowers  grow,  two  together,  on 
very  (hort  footftalks,  ariflng  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  colour,  appear 
in  July,  and  continue  until  the  autumn. 

5.  Two-flowered  Verbefina.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  fends  forth  branches  from  the  fides  oppo¬ 
fite  to  each  other,  and  grows  to  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  triple-nerved, 
fomewhat  rough,  acuminated,  fharply  ferrated, 
and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out,  two  together,  on  foot¬ 
ftalks  arifing  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches  *,  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear 
in  July,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  until  the  end 
of  autumn. 

Thefe  are  abiding  plants  in  their  native  coun¬ 
tries,  and  with  us  they  may  be  brought  to  flower 
and  perfe<5t  their  feeds  in  one  year.  For  this 
purpofe,  fow  the  feeds  in  a  hot- bed  in  the  lpring ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  let  each 
be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light,  rich 
earth  *,  then  plunge  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  frelh 
hot-bed,  and  water  and  (hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  root.  After  that,  harden  them  to 
the  air  by  degrees ;  and  when  this  is  efFe&ed, 
turn  them  out,  with  the  mould  at  the  roots,  into 
fome  warm,  wcll-fheltered  part  of  the  garden, 


where  they  will  flower,  and  perfeCt  their  feeds. 

If  much  wet  weather  (hould  happen,  let  a  few 
plants  be  covered  with  glafles,  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  procure  good  feeds  *,  which  will  be  fome 
weeks  before  the  plants  have  done  flowering.  If 
there  is  the  conveniency  of  a  (love,  the  feeds 
may  be  fown  late  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants 
be  lefs  forced  in  the  dimmer,  and  be  taken 
into  the  ftove  in  the  autumn  :  Such  plants 
will  flower  ftrong  the  dimmer  following,  and  af¬ 
ford  feeds  in  abundance. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Verbefina  foliis  Titles. 

alternis  decurrenttbus  undulatis  obtufis .  Magnol 

calls  it,  Cannabina  lndica ,  foliis  integrity  alato  caule  \ 

Herman,  Chryfanthemum  Curaffavicum ,  alato  caule* 
floribus  aurantiis  •,  Commeline,  Chryfanthemum 
Americanum ,  caule  alato,  f  ore  aphyllo  glcbofo  au- 
rantio ,  foliis  baccharidis  \  Plukenet,  Chryfanthemum 
Americanum  bidens  alatum ,  fore  parvo  aurantio  ; 
and  Volkamer,  Chryfanthemum  conyzoides  Curaf¬ 
favicum,  abrotani  femin#  fore  aurantio.  It  is  a 
native  of  Curafiao  and  Surinam.  *  „ 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Verbefina  foliis  lan - 
ceolatis  ferratis  feffilibus.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Eupa- 
toriophalacron  balfamin#  femin#  folio ,  fiore  albo 
difeoide  %  and  Plukenet,  Scabiofa  conyzoides  Ame- 
ricana  latifolia ,  capitulis  &  floribus  albis  parvis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Surinam. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Verbefina  foliis  ovatis  ocit rtwA- 
trinerviis  glabris  petiolatis ,  feminibus  tricornibus. 

Vaillant  calls  it,  Eupatoriophalacrcn  fcrophularia 
folio  trinervi ;  Burman,  Eupatoriophalacrcn  fero- 
phulari#  aquatic#  foliis  oppofitis ;  and  Ray,  Chry¬ 
fanthemum  aquaticum ,  fcrophulari #  folio ,  lavenia 
diflum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon.  , 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Verbefina  foliis  lan-  ?rtrftVcub-- 
ceolatis  ferratis,  floribus  alternis  geminis  fub feffilibus. 

Vaillant  calls  it,  Eupatoriophalacron  menth#  ar- 
venfis  folio  ;  and  Plukenet,  Chryfanthemum  Made- 
rafpatanum ,  menth a  arvenfis  folio  et  facie ,  floribus 
bigemelhs  ad  alas ,  pediculis  curtis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  India. 

5'  The  fifth  fpecies  is,  Verbefina  foliis  oblongo - 
ovatis  triplinerviis  acuminatis  ferratis ,  pedunculis  " 
geminis  bifloris.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

I  erbefina  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia  p,  r  ~  , 
Polygamies  Superfl.ua ;  and  the  characters  are,  or(^  ™ 

n  the 

1.  Calyx.  1  he  general  calyx  is  concave,  and  Linnaeao 

competed  of  many  oblong,  channelled,  concave,  ^yflem. 
ereCt,  and  for  the  mod  part  equal  leaves.  *  *'c  cfl*r 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  ra- ra  erS* 
diated.  1  he  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  many  in 

the  dilk-,  the  females  are  fewer  in  the  radius. 

Pach  hermaphrodite  flower  has  one  funnel -fh aped, 
ereCl  petal,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top. 

The  females  are  tongue- fhaped,  and  trifid. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  confils 
of  five  very  fhort,  capillary  filaments,  with  a  c>* 
iindrical,  tubular  anthera. 

4.  Pistillum  belonging  to  the  hermaphro^ 
elites,  confifts  of  an  oblongilh  german,  a  filiforme 
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ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  two  reflexed 
itigmas. 

In  the  females  it  con  fills  of  an  oblongifh  ger- 
men,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  ot  the  herma¬ 
phrodite,  and  two  reflexed  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 


6.  Semina.  The  feeds  of  the  hermaphrodites 
are  Angle,  thickifh,  angular,  and  often  crowned 
wi  th  a  coarfe,  three-pointed  down. 

The  females  are  like  the  hermaphrodites. 

The  receptacle  is  paleaceous.  The  paleae  arc 
deciduous. 
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F  this  genus  are  the  following  Annuals, 
viz. 

Species.  1.  Speedwell  Chick  weed. 

2.  Germander  Speedwell,  or  Chickweed. 

3.  Ivy-leaved  Speedwell,  or  Small  Henbit. 

4.  Trifid  Speedwell. 

5.  Vernal  Speedwell. 

6.  Roman  Speedwell. 

7.  Polygonum-leaved  Speedwell. 

'  1.  Speedwell  Chickweed.  The  ftalks  are  {len¬ 
der,  fend  out  branches  by  pairs,  and  are  fix  or 
eight  inches  long.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
cut  on  their  edges,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other  under  the  branches.  The  flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  almoft 
their  whole  length ;  they  are  of  a  blue  colour, 
appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

2.  Germander  Speedwell,  or  Chickweed.  The 
ftalks  are  {lender,  branching,  weak,  and  trail¬ 
ing.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  crenated,  and 
much  refemble  thofe  of  Germander.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
are  fmall,  of  a  blue  colour,  appear  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

^3*  Ivy -leaved  Speedwell,  or  Small  Henbit. 
The  ftalks  are  {lender.  Hairy,  branching,  and  lie 
flat  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
plane,  hairy,  and  feveral  of  them  are  cut  into 
three,  others  into  five  lobes,  in  the  manner  of 
Ivy.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches  on  fhort  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a 
blue  colour,  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  June  and  July. 

There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  white  flowers. 

4.  Trifid  Speedwell.  The  ftalks  are  {lender, 
nearly  upright,  and  divide  into  branches  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  lower  leaves  are 
divided  into  five  fegments ;  the  upper  ones  into 
three  ;  they  are  of  a  thickifh  fubftance,  are 
fmooth,  of  a  dark -green  colour,  and  placed  al¬ 
ternately.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  are  fmall,  of  a  blue 
colour,  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  July. 

Vernal,  '5.  Vernal  Speedwell.  The  ftalk  is  {lender, 
eredt,  and  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  digitated,  and  grow  on  {hort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  appear 
early  in  the  fpring. 

Roman,  b-  Roman  Speedwell.  The  ftalks  are  {lender, 
upright,  and  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  fmooth,  and  {lightly  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
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fides  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  blue  colour,  and 
appear  in  June  and  July. 

7.  Polygonum  -  leaved  Speedwell.  The  ftalks 
are  {lender,  upright,  and  fix  or  eight  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear  -  fhaped,  narrow,  obtufe, 
fmooth,  and  undivided  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  and  fit  clofe,  having  no  footftalks ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  firft  four  fpecies  are  intruders  into  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  others  are  rarely  admitted.  They 
may  be  all  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  and 
when  they  have  once  flowered,  and  the  feeds  are 
fcattered,  they  will  afterwards  become  as  bad  as 
weeds  to  eradicate  entirely. 

1.  Speedwell  Chickweed  is  titled,  Veronica 
floribus  folitariis,  feliis  cordatis  incifis  pedunculo 
longioribus."  Hudfon  calls  it,  Veronica  floribus  fo - 
litariis,  foliis  cordatis  incifis  feflilibus ;  Van  Royen, 
Veronica  foliis  oppofltis  cordatis  crenatis ,  floribus  fo- 
litariis  feflilibus  \  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Alflne  veronica 
foliis ,  fiofeulis  cauliculis  adharentibus ;  Gerard,  Al- 
fine  foliis  veronica  •,  and  Parkinfon,  Alflne  foliis 
fubrotundis  veronica.  It  grows  naturally  in  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  on  old  walls,  &c.  in  England 
and  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  Germander  Speedwell  is,  Veronica  floribus 
folitariis,  foliis  cordatis  incifis  pedunculo  brevier ibus . 
Hudfon  calls  it,  Veronica  floribus  folit arils,  foliis 
cordatis  incifis  petiolatis  ;  Van  Royen,  Alflne  foliis 
cordatis  crenatis ,  floribus  folitariis  pedunculatis  ; 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Alflne  chamadryfolia ,  flofcidis  pe- 
diculis  oblongis  infldentibus  ;  and  Gerard,  Alflne 
foliis  triffaginis.  It  grows  naturally  in  cultivated 
fields,  by  way  fides,  &c.  in  England  and  moft 
countries  of  Europe. 

3.  Ivy-leaved  Speedwell,  or  Small  Henbit,  is, 
Veronica  floribus  folitariis ,  foliis  cordatis  planis 
quinquelobis.  Ray  calls  it,  Veronica  flof cults  fln- 
gularibus,  hedcrula  folio ,  morfus  galhna  minor 
ditta  -,  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Alflne  hederula  folio  -, 
Gerard,  Alflne  hederacea  •,  and  Parkinfon,  Alflne 
hederula  folio  minor.  It  grows  naturally ’in  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  &c.  in  England  and  moft  countries' 
of  Europe, 

4.  Trifid  Speedwell  is,  Veronica  floribus  foil - 
tar  Us,  foliis  digit  ato-partitis,  pedunculo  brevioribus. 
Van  Royen  calls  it,  Veronica  foliis  alternis  infe- 
rioribus  quinquepartitis,  fuperioribus  tripartitis ,  fle- 
ribus  folitariis  Caipar  Bauhine,  Alflne  triphyllos 
carulea  -,  Lobel,  Alflne  parva  ere  ft  a,  folio  alflncs 
hederaceo  ;  Ray,  Veronica  flofcidis  flngularibus ,  fo¬ 
liis  laciniatis>  erefta  *  Gerard,  Alflne  refta  and 
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Parkinfon,  Alfine  triphyllos  five  laciniata.  It  grows 
naturally  in  light,  fandy  foils  in  England  and 
mod  countries  of  Europe. 

5-  Vernal  Speedwell  is,  Veronica  fioribus  foli • 
tariis ,  foliis  digit  at  o -par  titis  pedunculo  longioribus. 
Dillenius  calls  it,  Veronica  humilis  erebla  montana , 
Jiore  parvo  creruleo .  It  grows  naturally  in  dry, 
warm  places  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
i flcrmcoruc.  6.  Roman  Speedwell  is,  Veronica  fioribus  foli- 


tar'ns  fubfejjili bus ,  foliis  oblongis  fubdentatis ,  cam  e 
ereblo.  It  grows  naturally  in  molt  of  the  fouthern 
countries,  of  Europe.  Q 

y.  Polygonum  .  -  leaved  Speedwell  is,  Veronica  be/iOAfi-c 
fioribus  folitariis  fejfilibus ,  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus 
glo.bris  obtvjis  integerrimis ,  cattle  ereblo.  Morifon 
calls  it,  Veronica  terrefiris  annua ,  folio  polygoni , 
fiore  albo.  It  grows  naturally  in  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens  in  molt  countries  of  Europe. 
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TH  E  fpecies  which  come  of  courfe  under 
this  head  are, 

1.  The  Bean  Plant,  including  many  varieties, 
but  principally  the  Scarlet  -  bloffomed 
Bean,  and  the  White-bloffomed  Bean. 

2.  The  Common  Cultivated  Vetch  or  Tare. 

3.  The  Bithynian  Vetch. 

4.  The  Biennial  Vetch. 

1 .  The  Bean  Plant.  There  is  no  fort  of  the 
Garden  Bean  which  is  not  deferving  a  place  in 
any  garden,  were  it  only  for  the  fake  of  the 
flowers.  They  are  in  themfelves  very  beautiful, 
numerous,  and  adorn  the  ftalk  to  a  great  height ; 
and  their  refined  fragrance  dill  raifes  their  value. 
Among  all  the  forts  of  thefe  flowers,  none  is 
more  valuable  or  beautiful  than  the  Common 
Black- bloffomed  Bean,  Horfe  or  Garden  Bean  ; 
but  as  commonnefs  too  frequently  excites 
negledt,  fo  it  is  in  this  cafe  :  Their  charms 
are  unnoticed  j  they  are  cultivated  in  fields  and 
kitchen-gardens  only  for  ufe-,  whilft  the  other 
forts,  beTng  lefs  common,  though  of  no  greater 
beauty,  are  the  only  forts  that  attract  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  find  a  place  in  our  flower-gardens. 

The  Scarlet-bloffomed  Bean  has  not  been  long 
known  among  us  :  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
brought  at  firft  from  iEgypt.  The  Angular  ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  flowers  caufed  it  to  be  much 
fought  after  and  as  its  encreale  is  very  fpeedy, 
it  is  now  become  pretty  common.  It  is  the 
Garden  Bean  in  every  refpeft :  It  rifes  with  the 
fame  kind  of  upright,  firm  ftalk,  with  the  fame 
kind  of  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  as  great  penty ;  fo 
that  the  difference  only  is  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  thefe  being  of  a  fine  red,  fcarlet,  or 
purple  colour,  and  making  fo  Angular,  fo  new, 
and  fo  fine  a  Ihow,  as  to  merit  a  place  in  the 
flower-garden  on  their  account  folely. 

In  order  to  fhew  them  to  advantage,  the  belt 
way  will  be  to  have  two  or  three  rows  planted 
on  a  long  border  by  the  fide  of  fome  walks. 
In  fuch  a  fituation  their  fhow  will  be  noble,  the 
eye  will  be  entertained  during  the  time  of  their 
flowering,  and  the  tafte  by  the  feeds  afterwards  j 
for  they *a re  the  Garden  Bean,  and  very  proper 
to  join  with  a  difh  of  bacon.  They  are  by 
many  perfons  faid  to  be  excellent  j  but,  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  rather  inferior  to  our  beft  fort 
of  beans  for  the  table,  their  fkins  being  rather 
tough. 


The  White-bloffomed  Bean  affords  a  variety  Defcr;p. 
only  from  the  flowers  being  all  white,  and  is  tion  of 
preferved  in  fome  gardens  on  that  account.  But  Whi te¬ 
as  thefe  flowers  are  of  inferior  beauty  to  any  of 
the  other  forts  of  beans,  a  few  of  them  only  * 
will  fuffice  for  that  purpole.  But  what  they  fall 
fhort  of  in  beauty  and  fhow,  is  amply  recom- 
.  penfed  by  the  richnefs  of  their  produce  ;  for 
their  beans  are  exceeding  tender,  boil  green,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fineft  of  any  that  come 
to  the  table  5  on  which  account  a  double  row 
of  this  fort  may  be  admitted  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  walk.  Thus  variety  will  be  formed 
by  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  the  tafte 
greatly  regaled  by  their  after-produce  on  the 
table.  . 

2.  The  Common  Cultivated  Vetch  or  Tare  Common 
is  mentioned  here  chiefly  to  introduce  the  title  Culci- 
to  the  Gardener ;  for  I  would  omit  no  oppor-  vated 
tunity  of  encouraging  his  purfuits  in  thofe  de-  Vetch, 
lightful  paths  of  the  fcience.  It  is  well  known ; 
and  that  is  a  cogent  reafon  why  it  fliould  not 
be  paffed-by  *,  for  by  being  for  the  moft  part 
ready  at  hand,  he  may  have  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  the  title  with  the  characters.  In  coun¬ 
tries  where  thefe  plants  are  not  much  cultivated, 
a  few  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fome  unfrequented 
part  of  the  garden,  for  obfervation :  Indeed, 
they  will  afford  pleafure  in  other  refpects  where 
they  are  not  too  common  j  for  their  leaves  and 
flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  even  fuperior  to 
many  Annuals  in  much  efteem.  There  are  fe- 
veral  varieties  of  this  fort ;  but  thofe  that  arc 
moft  cultivated  are, 

The  Purple  Vetch.  Varieties. 

The  White  Vetch. 

The  Early  Summer  Vetch,  called  the  Rath 
or  Pebble  Vetch. 

The  Common  Purple  Vetch  is  moft  efteemed 
for  fodder  though  the  White  Vetch  is  a  more  Common 
fucculent  plant,  and  affords  a  greater  abundance.  Pyrp!e 
The  Summer  Vetch  is  more  tender,  and  of  in-  yetch  a 
ferior  value  *  but  it  fuits  beft  with  fome  land,  e  cn  e  ' 
and  in  fuch  places  it  is  preferred. 

The  method  of  Cowing  Vetches  is  well  known  ^ujture# 
to  every  hufbandman,  viz.  by  the  broad  -caft, 
two  bufhels  being  generally  allowed  to  an  acre : 

But  this  rule  is  not  ftriftly  to  be  adhered  to ; 
for  fome  land  will  require  more,  whilft  others, 
of  a  richer  nature,  will  afford  a  good  crop  with 
a  lefs  quantity.  Some  perfons  recommend  the 
fowing  of  thefe  feeds  in  drills,  at  a  yard  diftance 
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from  each  other.  By  this  means,  indeed,  a  great 
quantity  of  feeds  may  be  faved  ;  but  the  trouble 
ot  drilling,  lowing  the  feeds  in  this  manner,  co¬ 
vering  them  up,  and  earthing  and  weeding  them  af¬ 
terwards,  will  call  for  a  more  than  proportional 
expence,  and  caufe  more  trouble  than  fuch  plants 
are  worth.  The  Summer  Vetch  is  always  fown 
in  the  fpring,  as  being  too  tender  to  Hand  the 
winter.  The  others  are  frequently  fown  irt  the 
autumn  ;  and  this  is  the  belt  time  to  have  them 
early  the  lummer  following,  either  to  be  cut  for 
feeding  of  cattle,  as  is  often  pradlifed  ;  or  to  be 
ploughed-in  for  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
as  is  frequently  done.  When  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  intended,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  fow 
them  in  the  fpring  in  the  ufual  feed- time,  and 
you  will  be  pretty  fure  of  a  good  crop  at  the 
ufual  harveft. 

Vetch"130  Bithynian  Vetch.  This,  being  a  foreign 
described.  P*ant’  IS  admitted  into  gardens  as  a  curiofity, 
though  it  has  no  greater  beauty  than  the  Com¬ 
mon  Vetch.  The  ftalk  is  climbing,  and  near 
a  yard  long.  The  leaves  are  com  poled  each  of 
four  lobes  ;  they  arc  oval,  fpear  -  fhaped,  and 
terminated  by  clafpers.  The  flowers  grow  fingly 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftalk,  are  blue,  will 
be  in  blow  in  June,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  Au- 

fowing  The  fceck  °f  this  fpecies  may  be  fown  in  the 
the  feeds,  autumn  or  the  fpring. 

Biennial  4*  Biennial  Vetch.  This  fpecies  will  grow 
Vetch  to  be  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  and 

defcribed.  compofed  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten,  and  fometimes 
twelve  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  fpear- 
fhaped,  grow  on  furrowed  footflalks,  and  are 
terminated  by  tendrils  or  clafpers.  The  flowers 
grow  in  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks, 
having  long  footflalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale- 
blue  colour,  wili  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  ufeful  in  none  but  the  largefl 
gardens,  and  there  only  with  refpeil  to  the 
leaves,  which  look  chcarful,  green,  and  reviving 
all  winter,  when  moft  others  are  either  drooping 
or  decayed. 

Prepcr  Sow  the  feeds,  therefore,  in  a  row,  in  the 
fituation.  fpring^  jn  fome  diftant  back-part  of  the  garden, 
and  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  all  winter  will 
have  a  chearful,  refrefhing,  green  look.  The 
lummer  following  they  will  flower,  and  perfedt 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn.  As  their  ftalks  ad¬ 
vance  in  length,  they  muft  be  fupported  with 
Hicks,  or  they  will  trail  on  the  ground,  and 
look  rambling  and  dilagreeable. 

This  fpecies  has  been  much  recommended  for 


It's  ufts 


green  fodder;  and  for  this  pUrpofe  it  feerhs  ad-  ^ 
mirably  adapted,  as  well  as  very  lerviceable  to  Culuire- 
fome  forts  of  cattle  in  the  winter,  fuch  as  new- 
milched  cows,  ewes  that  have  larhbs,  forfeited 
horfes,  &c.  In  order  to  raife  quantifies  for  thefe 
purpofes,  let  the  ground  be  well  ploughed;  and 
early  in  the  lpring  low  the  feeds  in  rows  at 
about  four  feet  afunder.  As  the  plants  advance 
in  height,  earth  them  up  as  you  do  garden- 
pcafe,  and  keep  the  whole  clean  from  weeds. 

All  the  winter  they  will  be  very  luxuriant,  green 
and  fine,  and  may  be  any  time  ciit  to  increaie 
the  milk  of  cows,  ewes,  &c.  by  which  they  ate 
much  relifhed. 

The  ftalks  will  fhoot  out  afrefh,  and  flower  ; 
but  fo  weakly  and  late  in  the  autumn,  that 
there  will  be  no  certainty  of  obtaining  good 
feeds  from  them  :  So  that  a  certain  fpot  fliould 
always  be  left  untouched,  in  order  to  have  the 
plants  flower  ftrong,  and  afford  good  feeds  for  a 
fucceflion. 

i.  The  Bean  Plant  is  titled,  Vida  caule  credo,  ^u‘e  A 
petiolis  abfque  cirrhis .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  dJiodrtu, 
Faba ;  alfo,  Faba  minor  five  equina  ;  and  Dodo- 
nteus,  Bona ,  Jive  phafeotus.  It  grows  naturally 
in  AEgypt.  .  c  /. 

.2.  1  he  Common  Vetch  or  Tare  is  titled,  JayHwv. 

Vida  leguminibus  fejfdibus  fubbinatis  ereclis ,  folds 
retufiis ,  Jtipulis  not  at  is.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  art.  ic 
is  termed,  Vida  leguminibus  eretlis ,  peticlis  poly - 
phyllis ,  foliolis  acumine  emarginatis ,  Jtipulis  dentF 
culatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Vicia  fativa 
vulgaris ,  femine  nigro  •,  alfo,  Vicia  fativa  alba  *, 
alfo,  Vicia  vulgaris ,  acutiore  folio ,  femine  parvo 
nigro  ;  alfo,  Vicia  femine  rotundo  n;gro.  Dille- 
nius  terms  it,  Vicia  folio  angudiore ,  fore  rubra. 

It  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Bithynian  Vetch  is,  Vicia  leguminibus  pc- 
dunculatis  folitariis  eredfis ,  foliolis  quaternis  ovali - 
lanceolatis,  Jtipulis  dentatis.  In  the  former  edition 
of  the  Species  Flantarum  it  is  termed,  Lathyrus 
pedunculis  unifloris,  cirrhis  tetraphyllis ,  Jtipulis  den - 
tads.  In  the  Amocnitates  Academics  it  is  termed, 

Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifioris ,  cirrhis  tetraphyllis , 

Jtipulis  Jet aceis,  caule  ancipiti.  Boerhaave  calls  it, 

Clymenum  Bithynicum ,  fiiliqud  fingulari ,  Jlore  mi- 
nore.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  fields  of  Italy 
and  Bavaria. 

4.  Biennial  Vetch  is,  Vida  pedunculis  multi - 
floris,  petiolis  fulcads  fubdodecaphyllis ,  foliolis  tan - 
ceolads  glabris.  In  the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed, 

Vicia  pedunculis  multifloris ,  petiolis  polyphy His,  fo¬ 
liolis  lanceolatis  glabris.  Magnol  calls  it,  Vicia 
perennis  multiflora ,  Jlore  caruleo  ex  albo  mixto.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Siberia. 


CHAP.  CCCXLV. 

F  I  0  L  A,  HEART’S  EASE. 


Introduc 

tion. 


HEART’S  EASE  is  d  fpecies  of  Violet, 
to  which,  was  it  not  fo  extremely  com¬ 
mon,  we  fhould  be  more  attentive  than  vVe 
generally  are,  the  colours  being  very  per¬ 
fect,  very  oppofite,  and  in  fo  great  variety  : 
Befides,  its  being  of  very  low,  humble  growth, 
VOL.  II, 
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and  Full  of  flowers,  is  by  many  perfons  thought 
to  be  a  very  great  additional  recommendation 
of  its  worth.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  it,  and  it 
goes  by  various  names  in  different  places.  It  i$ 
called  Heart’s  Eafe,  Panly,  Herb  Trinity,  Various 
Three  Faces  in  a  Hood,  Live  in  Idleneft,  ahd  names  of 
4  N  Kifs  thi*Planl’ 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of  it 


Species* 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Small 
Stinging, 


Roman, 


Balea- 

rick, 


Kifs  behind  the  Garden-door.  Thefe  cant  names 
have  been  in  ule  time  immemorial,  and  by 
one  or  other  of  them  this  plant  is  generally  known. 
Its  proper  name  is  Violet  Tricolor ;  the  flowers, 
for  the  moft  parr,  being  compofcd  of  three  di- 
ftiruft  and  perfedt  colours. 

The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong,  oval  figure, 
•  and  their  edges  are  deeply  indented.  The  ftalk 
is  four-fquared,  fpreading,  and  about  half  a  foot 
long.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks  on  moderately  long,  tender,  naked  foot¬ 
ftalks  ;  they  are  ufually  of  the  fize  of  the  Com- 
rnon  Spring  Violet,  and  their  colours  are  various 
in  the  different  varieties.  The  three  reigning 
colours  are  purple,  yellow,  white,  or  blue  ;  tho’ 
fometimes  they  arc  all  yellow,  or  all  purple,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  fpots,  and  the  lower  petals  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tinge.  The  velvetry  of  fome  is  beyond 
delcription,  and  the  largencfs  of  others  caufes 
them  to  lay  claim  to  preference;  whilft  the 
fmaller  forts  are  often  fuperior  in  deepnefs 
and  richneis  of  colouring,  and  contend  for  fupe- 
riority. 

They  are  poflefled  of  little  or  no  feent,  though 
fomc  have  it  in  an  higher  degree  than  others. 
1  hey  will  be  in  blow  all  fummer,  and  continue 
fo  through  the  autumn,  until  the  froft  flops 
them. 


In  order  to  obtain  good  flowers  of  thefe  forts.  Culture, 
be  careful,  firft  of  all,  in  the  choice  of  your 
feeds*  Mark  fome  that  are  the  largcfl,  and  have 
their  colours  the  moft  oppofite,  the  deepeft,  and 
in  the  greateft  perfe&ion  ;  and  if  they  are  pof- 
feflfed  of  any  tolerable  degree  of  fragrance,  let 
that  be  another  motive  for  your  chufing  them. 

This  being  done,  pull  up  all  others  that  are  near 
them,  gather  the  feeds  when  they  are  ripe,  and 
foon  after  low  them  in  any  intended  fpot.  They 
will  readily  grow,  and  from  that  period  you  will 
never  get  rid  of  them ;  for  they  will  afeerwards 
fcatter  their  feeds,  come  up  all  over  the  garden, 
and  mull  be  hoed  down  as  weeds  to  keep  them 
within  bounds. 

The  Violet  Tricolor ,  or  Heart’s  Eafe,  is  titled,  Titles. 
Viola  caule  triquetro  diffufo ,  foliis  oblongis  inci/is ,  cf  ■  J 
Jlipulis  dentatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  called,  lL 
Viola  pedunculis  caulinis  angulatis ,  Jlipulis  oblongis 
pinnato-dentatis ,  foliis  ov at o- oblongis  crenatis.  Cas¬ 
par  Bauhine  mentions  two  forts  of  it ;  one  he 
calls,  Viola  bicolor  arvenjis ;  another,  Viola  tri¬ 
color  hortenfis  repens.  Fuchfius  terms  it.  Trini* 
talis  herba  ;  Renealme,  Viola  tricolor ;  and  Cam- 
merarius,  Jacea9Jive flos  Trinitalis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe. 


*■**  *  * ♦ *^*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


CHAP.  CCCXLVI. 


U  R  T  I  C  NETTLE. 


THE  Annuals  of  this  genus  are, 
i.  Small  Stinging  Nettle. 

2.  Roman  Nettle. 

3.  Balearick  Nettle. 

4.  Dodart’s  Nettle. 

5.  Surinam  Nettle. 

1.  Small  Stinging  Nettle.  The  ftalks  are 
thick,  branching  from  the  bottom,  round,  chan¬ 
nelled,  and  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  deeply  ferrated,  of  a  ftrong  lively-green 
colour,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  katkins 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  almoft  the  whole 
length  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour,  having  white  antherte,  and  appear  at  all 
times  of  the  fummer. 

This  is  that  Annual  Nettle  which  is  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  kitchin-  gardens,  and  which,  after  the 
feeds  are  flattered,  is  fo  difficult  to  eradicate 
totally. 

2.  Roman  Nettle.  The  ftalks  are  thick,  round, 
fend  out  branches  by  pairs,  and  are  clofely  guard¬ 
ed  by  lharp,  ftinging  hairs.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
ferrated,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on 
longifh  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
globular  heads  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  al¬ 
moft  the  whole  length  of  the  branches;  they 
arc  of  a  whitifh-green  colour,  appear  in  July, 
Auguft,  and  September,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

3.  Balearick  Nettle.  The  ftalks  are  thick, 
ftinging,  ufually  purpliffi,  fend  forth  branches 
by  pairs,  and  grow  to  be  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  round  heads  or  katkins  from  the 


wings  of  the  leaves  almoft  the  whole  leno-th  of 
the  branches  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

4- .  Dodart’s  Nettle.  The  ftalks  are' round, 

mging,  fend  forth  branches  by  pairs,  and  grow  n  . 

to  be  two  or  three  feet  high/  The  leavef  ar"  Do<hr‘** 
oval,  undivided  on  their  edges,  and  grow  op- 
pofite  on  flender  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  globular 
heads,  growing  on  ftiort,  flender  footftalks:  they 
are  of  a  whmfli-green  colour,  appear  in  July 

Auguft,  and  September,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn,  *  t 

5-  Surinam  Nettle.  The  ftalk  is  Ample,  and 
about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped  , 
lerrated,  tnnervous,  and  rough ;  the  under  once 

Sv°ppt,k’  flbut  the  oth- « 

nately.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  forked 
bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are 
of  a  gieemfti  colour,  having  white  anthers  ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

wThrfe  fpereS  arf  ProPagated  by  fowing  the 
eds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the  ipring  Culture, 
following.  When  they  come  up,  they  will  re? 
quire  no  other  culture  than  thinning  them  where 

weeck 16  Th  d°\^  kecPing  them  clean  from 
weeds  They  will  then  flower  ftrong,  fcatter 

their  feeds,  and  maintain  the  fucceftion  without 
further  trouble.  ’ 

Sma]1  Ringing  Nettle  is  titled,  Ur  tic  a  foliis 
Oppofitis  ovahbus.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort .  it  is  i  • 
to-med HJrtica  andxogjna,  foliis  on alibus ;  in  the  T/  , 
ilora  Lapp.  XJrtica  foliis  ovatis,  amentis-cylin - 
dncis  androgyms.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it  Uni 
ca  urens  minor,  Dodonseus,  Urtica  urem  minima  5 

and 
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and  Gerard,  Urtica  minor.  It  grows  naturally  in 
gardens  and  cultivated  fields  in  England  and  molt 
^  countries  of  Europe. 

L  .  2.  Roman  Nettle  is,  Urtica  foiiis  oppoftis  fer- 

:  fWu  ratis>  amentis  fruftiferis  globofis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
1  ca^s  it,  Urtica  urens  pilulas  ferens ;  Dodart, 
Urtica  J,  JDiofcorulis  femine  lini  and  Lobel, 
Urtica  Romana.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

3-  Balearick  Nettle  is,  Urtica  foiiis  oppojitis 


cor datis  ferratis,  amentis  fruBiferis  globofis.  Elaller 


calls  it,  Urtica  pilulifera ,  foiiis  cor  datis  circum - 
ferratis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India,  r  .  r, 

4.  Dodart’s  Nettle  is,  Urtica  foiiis  oppojitis  oOcrda-lnv 
ovatis  fubintegerrimis ,  amentis  fruftiferis  globofis . 

Dodart  calls  it,  Urtica  altera  pilulifera ,  parictari<e 
foiiis  ;  and  Morifon,  Urtica  pilulifera ,  parietari 
facie,  femine  lini.  It  is  not  certain  where  it  grows 
naturally. 

5.  Surinam  Nettle  is,  Urtica  foiiis  alternis  cor -  sMv&snA, 
datis ,  racemis  dichotomic ,  frudlibus  corymbofo-o'r -  ^ 
biculatis.  It  grows  naturally  at  Surinam. 
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x Ant h iu m,  lesser  burdock 


Secies. 


Defer!  p- 
tion  of 
Common 


T 


-HERE  are  three  diftind  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called, 

1.  Common  Xanthium,  or  Leffer  Burdock. 

2.  Oriental  Xanthium. 

3.  Prickly  Xanthium. 


Oriental, 


2nd 

Prickly 

Xan¬ 

thium. 


Method 
of  pro¬ 
pagation. 


1.  Common  Xanthium ,  or  Leffer  Burdock. 
The  ftalk  is  round,  fends  forth  branches  from 

’  the  fides,  is  often  fpotted  with  black  fpots,  and 
is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are 
heart-fhaped,  often  cut  into  three  lobes,  are  irre¬ 
gularly  indented,  acute-pointed,  and  grow  on 
(lender  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe  fpikes  •, 
they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  appear  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Oriental  Xanthium.  The  ftalk  is  round, 
thick,  hairy,  branching,  and  near  a  yard  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  irregularly  ferrated  on  the 
edges,  trinervous,  and  the  largeft  are  fometimes 
divided  into  three  or  five  lobes.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  like  the  former ;  they  appear 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  burs  three  times 
as  large,  which  contain  ripe  feeds,  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Prickly  Xanthium.  The  ftalk  is  thick, 
round,  branching,  armed  with  long,  fharp,  triple 
thorns,  and  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  pointed,  indented  on  the  edges,  and 
grow  on  ffiort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
two  or  three  together  along  the  fides  of  the 
branches  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  firft  fort  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the 
fpring  following,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  After  the  plants  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  trouble,  except  thinning  them  where 
they  are  top  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

The  others  may  be  alfo  raifed  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  they  fhould  be  fown  in  feme  dry, 
fandy,  gravelly,  or  rubbifhy  part  of  the  garden  ; 
otherwile  they  will  grow  luxuriant,  flower  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  rarely  perfed  their  feeds. 

For  want  of  fuch  a  fituation,  fome  plants  fhould 
be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward  ; 
and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
planted  out,  mixing  fome  rubbifh,  gravel,  or  the 
like,  with  the  under-mould  of  the  place,  to  flop 
their  luxuriancy  ;  which  check  will  caufe  them 
to  produce  more  flowers,  and  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  to  perfed  their  feeds. 


..  Ticks* 

1.  The  firfl  fpecies  is  titled,  Xanthium  caule 

inermi ,  foiiis  cor  datis  trinervatis .  Fuchfius  calls  .trrU*' ~ 
it  Amply,  Xanthium  %  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Lappa 
f.  Xanthium  Diofcoridis  ;  John  Bauhine, 

Xanthium,  feu  Lappa  minor  and  Gerard,  Bardana 
minor.  It  grows  naturally  in  England,  and  moft 
countries  of  Europe. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Xanthium  caule  0 

inermi, foiiis  cuneifor mi- ovatis  fubtrilobis .  Morifon 
calls  it,  Xanthium  elaiius  majus  Americanum,  frublu 
fpinulis  ad  uncis  munito  Herman,  Xanthium  majus 
Canadenfe ;  and  Ray,  Lappa  Canadenfs  minori 
congener ,  fed  procerior.  It  grows  naturally  in 

China,  Japan,  and  Ceylon. 

3-  The  third  fpecies  is,  Xanthium  fpinis  terna -  J ivixiOi  wrr^. 
tis.  '  In  the  Hortus  CJiffort.  it  is  termed,  Xanthium  J 
fpinis  triplicibus.  Morifon  calls  it,  Xanthium  fpi- 
nofum ,  atripheis  folio  ;  and  Plukenet,  Xanthium 
Lufitanicum  fpinofum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  South  of  France. 

Xanthium  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoecia  CEfs  and 
Pentdndria  ;  and  the  charaders  ate,  order 

the  Liu. 

I.  Male  Flowers.  n^an 

_  Syftem. 

1.  Calyx.-  The  common  calyx  is  imbricated.  The  chs- 
the  feales  being  flender,  the  length  of  the  flo-  raclcrs‘ 
rets,  and  equal. 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  uni¬ 
form,  tubular,  equal,  and  of  a  globular  figure. 

The  florets  have  each  one  tubular,  funnel-fhaped, 
ered  petal,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  fegments^. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filaments,  forming  a  tu¬ 
bular  cylinder,  having  ered,  parallel,  diftind  an- 
theras. 

The  receptacle  is  finall,  and  paleaceous. 

II.  Female  Flowers  below  the  Males  on  the  fame 

Plant. 

1.  Calyx  is  an  involucrum,  formed  of  two 
trilobed  leaves,  placed  oppofite  to  each  other, 
and  containing  two  flowers. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confifls  of  an  oval,  hifpid  ger- 
men,  and  two  capillary  ftyles,  with  Ample  ftig- 
mas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  dry,  oval,  oblong,  berry, 
bifid  at  the  top,  and  on  every  fide  covered  with 
hooked  prickles. 

5.  Semen  is  a  nut,  containing  two  cells. 
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X  ERA  NTH  E  MUM,  AUSTRIAN  SNEEZE- 
WORT,  or  ETERNAL  FLOWER. 


THERE  is  only  one  Annual  of  this  genus, 
called,  Annual  Xeranthemum ,  or  Auftrian 
Sneezewort. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  herbaceous,  angular,  furrowed, 
defcribed.  downy,  branching,  and  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  hoary, 
fpreading,  and  fit  dole  to  the  (talk.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  different  colours  in  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  ;  they  appear  in  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  j  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  principal  varieties  are, 

Varieties.  The  Great  Double  Violet-coloured, 

The  White, 

The  Purple, 

The  Purple  and  White  with  Double  Flowers. 
All  thefe  are  in  great  efteem  lor  their  durable 
beauty.  If  the  flowers  are  gathered  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  and  properly  dried,  they  will  retain  their 
beauty  for  many  months,  and  may  be  made 
very  ornamental  to  rooms,  &c.  in  winter, 
when  few  other  flowers  are  to  be  met  with. 
Culture.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds 
in  the  autumn,  floon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the 
fpring  following  ;  the  former  of  which  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  if  the  fituation  be  warm,  and  well-de¬ 
fended,  becaufe  fuch  plants  will  flower  earlier, 
ftronger,  and  the  flowers  will  be  larger  than  thofe 
railed  in  the  fpring. 

In  either  cafe,  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  a  fhare  of  them  muft  be  drawn  out  to 
make  room  for  the  others  •,  and  thefe  may  be 
planted  in  beds  at  a  foot  afunder,  or  Rationed  at 
random  in  the  different  parts  of  the  garden,  for 
they  all  bear  removing  very  well.  When  they 
are  fet  out,  they  muft  be  watered  at  firft,  and 
kept  fhaded  •,  and  after  they  have  taken  root, 
and  fhewn  figns  of  a  good  growth,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

Titles.  This  fpecies  is  titled,  Xeranthemum  herbaceum , 
foliis  lanceolatis  patentibus ,  caule  herbaceo.  In  the 
Hortus  Cliffer  t,  it  is  termed,  Xeranthemum  recep- 
iim .  taculis  paleaceis,  feminum  pappo  quinquefeto.  Clu- 
fius  calls  it,  Ptarmica  Jujtriaca  j  Haller,  Xeran¬ 


themum  capitulis  inapertis ;  Tournefort,  Xeranthe¬ 
mum  orient  ale ,  fruflu  maximo ;  Morifon,  Xeran- 
themum ,  ole*  folio ,  capitulis  fimplicibus  incanis  noH 
foe  tens,  fore  majore  violaceo  ;  alfo,  Xeranthemum , 
ole*  folio ,  capitulis  fimplicibus ,  incanum  fastens , 
fore  purpurafeente  minore  \  and  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Jacea  ole *  folio ,  capitulis  fimplicibus  ;  alfo,  Jacea 
ole *  folio ,  minore  fore  alfo,  Jacea  ole a  folio ,  ca¬ 
pitulis  compatlis  ;  alfo,  Jacea  incana ,  cyani  capitu¬ 
lis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  Helvetia, 
France,  and  Italy. 

Xeranthemum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Synge- 
nefa  Polygamia  Superfiua  j  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  compofed 
of  many  fpear-fhaped,  long,  membranaceous, 
glofiy  feales. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  unequal. 
The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  many  in  the  difk: 
The  females  are  fewer  in  the  circumference. 
Each  hermaphrodite  floret  has  one  funnel-fhaped 
petal,  which  is  much  fhorter  than  the  calyx, 
and  divided  at  the  top  into  five  fpreading  feg- 
ments. 

The  female  florets  are  tubular,  the  length  of 
the  hermaphrodites,  and  cut  into  five  lefs,  equal 
fegments. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  five 
very  fhort  filaments,  with  a  cylindrical  tubular 
anthera,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  floret. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  a  fhort  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  longer  than 
the  ftamina,  and  a  bifid  ftigma. 

In  the  females,  it  confifts  of  a  fhort  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  hermaphrodites, 
and  two  oblong,  reflexed  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  coronated 
and  oblong. 

The  females  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  herma¬ 
phrodites. 

The  receptade  is  naked,  fomewhat  plane,  and 
pun&ated. 
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ZAN  NIC  HE  LL-I A  TRIPLE  - HEADED, 

HORNED  POND-WEED; 


or 


THERE  is  onlv  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
commonly  called  Horned  Pond-weed. 

.  The  root  is  compofed  of  many  long,  (lender, 
defcnbed!  whitilh  fibres.  The  dalk  is  round,  (lender, 
jointed,  weak,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  grafiy,  three  or  four  inches  long, 
of  a  dulky-green  colour,  and  grow  fingly  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  (lalk  ;  they  are  (mall,  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

This  plant  is  an  inhabitant  of  (landing  waters 
Culture,  and  rivers  in  mod  countries  of  Europe,  and  is 
not  propagated ;  but  it  may  neverthelels  be 
obtained  by  throwing  the  feeds  into  fome  ditch 
or  waters  in  the  autumn,  loon  after  they  are 


Titles? 


ripe. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
it  is  named  (imply,  Zanriichellia.  Vaillant  calls 
'  it,  Algoides  vulgaris  ;  Micheli,  Zanriichellia  pa- 
luftris  major ,  foliis  gramineh  ;  Calpar  Bauhine, 
Potamogeton  capillaceum ,  capitulis  ad  alas  trifidis y 
and  Plukenet,  Potamogetoni  fimilis  graminifolia 
'yamofa  et  ad  genicida  polyceratos.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  ditches,  (landing  waters,  and  rivers,  in 


England,  and  mod  countries  of  Europe  ;  alio  in 
Virginia.  ' 

Zannichdlia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoecia  Oafs  , 

Monandria  *,  and  the  characters  are,  ?n  the  ** 

I.  Male  Flower.  hitman 

,  Syftem. 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none.  T1Je  cha“ 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none.  .  racers. 

3.  Stamina  are  one  long,  fimple,  upright 
filament,  and  an  oval,  ereCt  anthera. 

II.  Female  clofe  to  the  Male  Flower. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  very  fmall,  monophyllous,  ven- 
tricofe  perianthium,  indented  in  two  parts  at  the 
brim. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pist  1  llu m  con fifts  of  four  corniculated, 
connivent  germens,  and  the  like  number  of  fim¬ 
ple,  patent  dyles,  with  oval,  plane,  patent 
digmas. 

4.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four, oblong,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  covered, 
curved,  and  re  flexed. 


G  H  A  P. 
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Z  E  A  INDIAN,  or  TURKEY  WHEAT, 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
commonly  called  Indian  Wheat. 

The  (talk  is  upright,  firm,  an  inch  or  more 
The  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The 
eCn  C  ’  leaves  are  long,  keeled,  pointed,  numerous,  and 
of  a  bright-green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  (pikes  from  the  tops  of  the  dalks  ;  they  are 
whitilh,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  grain,  arranged 
in  very  long,  thick  ears  or  ipikes,  which  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are. 

The  Yellow  Indian  Corn, 

Varieties.  White  Indian  C01  n, 

White  and  Yellow, 

Violet-coloured, 

Red, 

Black, 

The  mod  common  are  Yellow,  and  the  Yellow  and 
White,  though  the  others  are  frequent  *  and  the 
different  colours  are  often  blended  together  in 

the  fame  fpikes.  .  ,  .  ,  .  . 

They  are  all  raifed  by  (owing  the  feeds  in  the 
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fpring,  in  beds  of  light,  fandy  earth;  and  when 
they  come  up,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  ex¬ 
cept  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  them  with  (takes  from  the  winds,  if  the 
fituation  be  open. 

In  light,  fandy  earth  the  feeds  ripen  very  well 
in  England;  but  in  drong,  rich,  deep  foils,  they 
for  the  mod  part  grow  luxuriant,  and  the  feeds 
rarely  come  to  perfection. 

This  grain  affords  a  coarfe  kind  of  bread,  for 
which  purpofe  it  is  cultivated  in  America,  and  in 
feveral  parts  of  Europe.  In  England  it  is  feldom 
raifed  but  for  the  fake  of  cunofity  ;  neither  is 
its  culture,  as  an  article  of  huibandry,  though 
recommended  by  fome  authors,  worth  putting 
into  practice. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  TitiC8 
is  named  dmply,  Zea.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 
Frumentum  Indicim  Mays  did  urn ;  and  Cammera-  W7 
rius,  Frumentum  Indicum.  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 

Zea  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoecia  Frian- 
dria ;  and  the  characters  are, 

•  4  O  I,  The 
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I.  1  he  Male  t  lowers  are  dilpofed  in  a  loofe 

fpike. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  glume  compofed  of  two  oval, 
oblong,  beardlefs  valves,  containing  two  flowers. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  two  oblong,  beardlefs 
valves,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  The  nedtariums 
are  two,  very  fhort,  and  comprefted. 

3*  Stamina  are  three  capillary  filaments,  with 
quadrangular  antherae,  containing  four  cells,  and 
opening  at  the  top. 

II.  The  Female  Flowers  are  below  the  Males, 
and  form  a  very  thick  fpike,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  leaves. 


1.  Calyx.  The  glume  is  compofed  of  two 
thick,  roundifh,  fhort  fcales  j  the  exterior  one 
being  of  a  thicker  fubflance  than  the  other. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  two  membranaceous, 
broad,  very  fhort,  permanent  valves. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  fmall  germen,  a 
very  long,  filiforme  ftyle,  and  a  fimple  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle  after  each 
flower,  roundifh,  angular  at  the  bafe,  and  com- 
preftcd. 

The  receptacle  is  large,  long,  and  excavated  \ 
and  the  feeds  are  funk  in  it  up  to  the  middle. 
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OF  this  genus  there  is  one  noted  Annual, 
called  Zinnia. 

The  ftalks  are  upright,  taper,  hard,  ligneous, 

branching,  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The 

leaves  are  cordated,  lpear-fhaped,  entire,  lmooth, 

grow  oppofite  by  pairs,  and  embrace  the  ftalk 

with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 

from  the  ends  of  the  branches  j  they  are  of  a 

yellow  colour,  and  remain  permanent  until  the 

feeds  are  ripe  j  they  appear  firft  in  July  and 

Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds 

on  a  hot-bed  in  the  ipring.  When  the  plants 

come  up,  they  muft  have  as  much  air  as  the 

weather  will  permit,  and  be  frequently  watered. 

When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  each  plant  fhould 

be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  which  muft  be  plunged 

up  to  the  rim  in  a  frefti  hot-bed.  They  muft 

be  fhaded  and  watered  at  firft,  be  inured  bv  de- 

¥ 

grees  to  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  with  the  mould  at  the  roots,  into 
fome  warm,  rich,  well-flieltered  border,  where 
thev  will  flower  ftrong,  and  in  favourable  feafons 
perfedt  their  feeds. 

Thisfpecies  is  titled,  Zinnia  floribus  paucis.  In 
the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is 
termed,  Chryfozomum  foliis  fejfilibus  amplexicau- 
libus ,  calycibus  fejfilibus  fqufimcjis  •,  in  Miller’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  Bidens  calyce  oblongo ,  feminibus  radii  co¬ 
rolla  non  decidua  coronatis.  Zinn  calls  it,  Rud~ 
becki a  foliis  oppofitis\  and  Hill,  Lejica.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Peru. 


Zinnia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenejla  Po¬ 
ly  garni  a  Superflua  ■,  and  the  charadters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  oval,  cylin-" 
drical,  fmooth,  and  imbricated  ;  the  fcales  being 
many,  obtufe,  eredf,  and  permanent. 

2.  Corolla  is  compound  and  radiated.  1  he 
hermaphrodite  florets  are  many  in  the  elevated 
difk,  and  each  confifts  of  one  funnel-fhaped  pe¬ 
tal,  which  is  hairy  on  the  infide,  and  cut  at  the 
brim  into  five  fegments. 

The  female  flowers  in  the  radius  have  each 
one  tongue-fhaped,  roundifh,  large,  retufed,  per¬ 
manent  petal. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  five 
very  fhort  filaments,  having  a  cylindrical,  tubular 
anthera. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  an  oblong,  ariftated  germen,  a  filiforme  lemi- 
bifid  ftyle,  and  two  eredt,  obtufe  ftigmas. 

In  the  females  it  confifts  of  an  oblong,  three- 
Aided,  beardlefs  germen,  a  capillary,  femi-bifid 
ftyle,  and  two  recurved  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  The  feeds  are  contained 
in  the  calyx. 

6.  Semen  of  the  hermaphrodites  is  Angle,  ob¬ 
long,  fquare,  and  crowned  with  a  two-pointed 
down. 

Of  the  females  the  feed  is  Angle,  pofiefled  of 
no  down,  but  crowned  by  the  permanent  petal. 

T  he  receptacle  is  paleaceous.  The  palese  are 
tongue-fhaped,  canaliculated,  deciduous,  and  the 
length  of  the  calyx. 
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ZIZIPHORA ;  SYRIAN  FIELDBASIL. 


THERE  are  four  diftindl  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus,  called, 

1.  Common  Syrian  Field  Bafil. 

2.  Capitated  Syrian  Field  Bafil. 

3.  Spanifh  Field  Bafil. 

4.  Siberian  Field  Bafil. 

1.  Common  Syrian  Field  Bafil.  The  ftalks 
are  ligneous,  (lender,  firm,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth, 
even  on  the  edges,  and  have  the  fcentof  Summer 
Savory.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  on  each  fide  the  ftalks  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  reddifti-purple  colour,  appear  in 
June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

2.  Capitated  Syrian  Field  Bafil.  The  ftalks 
are  fquare,  fend  out  branches  by  pairs  from  the 
fides,  and  grow  to  be  five  or  fix  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  broad,  and  (land 
oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
roundifh  heads  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  fur- 
rounded  with  leaves;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
purplifh  colour  ;  they  appear  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft;  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

3.  Spanifh  Field  Bafil.  The  ftalks  are  upright, 
(lender,  and  about  eight  or  ten  inche's  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  and  finely  feented.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks ;  they  appear  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  former,  and  the  feeds  ripen  accordingly. 

4.  Siberian  Field  Bafil.  The  ftalks  are  weak, 
and  trailing.  The  leaves  are  oval,  hoary,  and 
agreeably  feented.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  along  the  fides  of 
the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purplifh 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or 
the  fpring  following,  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain ;  and  after  the  plants  come  up, 
they  will  require  no  trouble,  except  thinning 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds.  When  they  have  flowered, 
and  the  feeds  fcattered,  plants  enough  for  a  fuc- 
cefiion  will  arile,  which  are  generally  better 


plants,  will  flower  earlier,  and  perfedt  their  feeds 
l'ooner  the  lummer  following,  than  fuch  as  have 
been  railed  by  art. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Ziziphora  floribus 
later  ah  bus,  fohis  lanceolatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff. 
it  is  termed,  Ziziphora  foliis  lanceolatis ,  jloribus 
ex  alls.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Ziziphora  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis,  floribus  later alibus  ;  and  Morifon,  Acinos 
Syriac  a,  folio  mucronato ,  capfulis  hirfutis.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  Syria. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Ziziphora  capitulis 
terminalibus ,  foliis  ovatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 
Ziziphora  foliis  lanceolatis,  floribus  terminatricibus  ; 
Plukenet,  Clinopodium  fiflulofum  pumilum  Indite 
Occidentalis,  fummo  caule  floridum  ;  and  Buxbaum, 
Thymus  humilis  latifolius.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Syria  and  Armenia. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Ziziphora  foliis  ovatis , 
floribus  racemofo- fpicatis,  brableis  obovatis  nervofls 
acutis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Ziziphora  floribus  la - 
ter  alibus,  foliis  ovatis.  Amman  calls  it,  Clinopo¬ 
dium  fupinum  incanum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Si¬ 
beria. 

Ziziphora  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  charadters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubular,  cylin¬ 
drical,  very  long,  hifpid,  ftriated  perianthium,  in¬ 
dented  in  five  points  at  the  top. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  lingent  petal.  The  tube 
is  cylindrical,  and  the  length  of  the  calyx.  The 
limb  is  fmall.  The  upper  lip  is  oval,  whole, 
and  reflexed.  The  under  lip  is  more  broad, 
patent,  and  divided  into  three  rounded,  equal 
legments. 

3.  Stamina  are  two  Ample,  patent  filaments, 
nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla,  having  oblong, 
diftindl  antherm. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  quadrifid  germen, 
a  fetaceous  ftyle  the  length  of  the  corolla,  ajid 
an  acuminated,  indexed  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  feeds 
are  in  the  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four,  oblong,  ob- 

tufe,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  the 
other.  1 
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Of  the  GREEN-HOUSE  and  GREEN-HOUSE 

PLANTS. 


hills  and  valleys  are  noy 
bedecked  with  the  different 
j£*j  ft"  #  kinds  of  Timber-trees :  Not 

E»#  O  only  our  own,  but  thofe  of 

^  *  M  ^  foreign  growth  are  made  to 

)£  'jfc’&lf  join  in  our  plantations,  afford- 

ing  profit  as  well  as  pleafure 
to  the  induftrious  owner.  The 
Curious  may  find  the  hardy  forts  of  Shrubs  and 
Trees,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous,  in  our 
\Vildernefs-quarters,  or  fome  part  or  other  of 
our  extenfive  works  ;  whilit  the  humbler 
plants,  fuch  as  Perennials  and  Annuals,  ftill  more 
defigned  for  obfervation  and  pleafure,  are  found 
growing  in  their  native  eafe,  in  the  different 
apartments  allotted  them  in  the  garden. 

The  Green-houfe  is  intended  to  add  ftill  farther 
to  our  colledion,  and  to  contain  fuch  tender 
plants  as  cannot  endure  the  roughnefs  of  our 
blafts,  but  fink  under  the  firft  approaches  of 
our  winter-frofts.  Thefe  are  no  very  inconfider- 
able  part  of  the  creation ;  they  coniift  of  thofe 
Vol,  II. 
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plants  that  grow  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world,  though  not  in  the  hotteft  regions  ; 
fo  that  they  require  only  the  common  protec¬ 
tion  from  our  winter  colds.  In  this  con- 
fervatory  they  find  it;  whilft  the  plants  from 
the  hotteft  parts  of  Africa  and  America  are 
made  to  glow  with  their  native  beauty  in  our 
ftoves ;  fo  that  in  our  woodlands,  and  in  our  hotteft 
ftoves,  may  be  found  the  different  produce  of 
the  whole  earth.  The  wonders  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  vegetable  creation  may  be  here  colleded 
and  his  wifdom  fill  more  and  more  difplayed  by 
the  proper  exhibition  even  of  the  feemingly  moft 
infi&nificant  of  them  ;  an  employment  truly  be¬ 
coming  a  good  man,  as  well  as  fuitable  to 
the  pradice  of  the  wife  ft  men  in  all  periods 
of  the  world,  from  the  earlieft  time  to  the  pre- 
fent  age. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  conftrud  aproper  Green- 
houfe  for  thefe  purpofes,  the  firft  thing  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  is  the  fituation.  The  afped  ought  to 
be  full  upon  the  fouth,  the  groupd  Ihould  be 
4  P  tiling 
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rifing  and  dry,  no  large  trees  ought  to  be  very 
near,  and  the  fmaller  the  diftance  is  from  the 
houie  the  better. 

Such  a  i'pot,  however,  for  the  Green-houfe 
cannot  always  be  had ;  and  when  it  happens  that 
the  fituation  is  low  and  moift,  the  ground  muft 
be  railed  at  lead  three  feet  above  the  common 
level.  This  rife  will  give  an  air  to  the  building, 
and  keep  the  houfe  dry,  by  having  the  floor  of 
it  a  yard  above  the  common  furface  of  the 
ground  •,  and  the  more  effectually  to  enfure  it, 
the  rifing  ground  fhould  be  made  with  as  hard 
and  dry  materials  as  poflible,  fuch  as  broken 
bricks,  dates,  clippings  of  free-ftone,  fand,  lime, 
r'ubbifh,  &c.  If  the  fituation  is  naturally  dry 
and  warm,  the  floor  of  the  houfe  ought  never- 
thelefs  to  be  railed  two  feet  above  the  common 
level,  to  give  an  air  to  the  building.  In  a  very 
moift  place,  fmall  brick  arches  are  often  ufed, 
railed  through  the  whole,  on  which  to  lay  the 
floor-,  but  if  the  above  dry  and  hard  materials 
can  be  obtained,  it  will  enfure  the  plants  lafety 
from  the  danger  of  damps,  &c.  much  better. 

At  the  time  of  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
Green-houfe,  a  fire-place  fhould  be  made  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  back  part  of  it,  and  a  flue 
one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep  fhould  go  thro’ 
the  whole  houfe,  at  about  a  yard  diftance  from 
the  front,  the  fame  from  the  end,  and  which 
fhould  return  a’ong  the  back  part,  at  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  from  the  wall.  This  vent  fhould 
be  by  two  fmall  funnels  near  the  fire  place,  in 
the  back-part  of  the  houfe ;  and  this  is  directed 
for  the  purpofes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  flze  of  the  houfe,  no  laws 
can  be  given  for  it :  It  depends  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  to  be  contained,  or  the  tafte  of  the 
owner.  For  a  man  of  fmall  fortune,  who  is  de- 
flrous  of  indulging  his  tafte  only  in  Myrtles,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Oleanders ,  and  others  of  the  common 
Green-houfe  plants,  a  fmall  houfe  may  be  fuffi- ' 
cient  for  the  purpofe ;  but  when  the  collection 
is  large  and  extenfive,  the  Green-houfe  ought  to 
be  proportionally  larger  ;  nay,  it  ought  to  confift 
of  three  divifions,  or  be  compofed  of  three  parts, 
in  which  plants  of  different  degrees  of  tendernefs 
and  oppofite  qualities  may  be  ftationed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  natures  ;  for  whereas  protection  only 
from  a  hard  froft  will  be  fufficient  to  enfure 
the  fafety  of  one  plant,  another  muft  be  kept  ex¬ 
ceedingly  warm,  or  it  will  fhrink  on  the  firft  ap¬ 
proach  of  our  common  colds.  Succulent  plants 
alfo,  fuch  as  Sedums ,  Eupborbiums ,  &c.  ought 
not  to  mix  with  Myrtles,  Geraniums ,  &c.  fo  that 
jn  order  to  have  proper  lodgings  for  the  different 
kinds,  a  Green-houfe  for  an  extenfive  collection 
ought  to  confift  of  three  different  parts  at  leaft, 
which  may  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  thofe  pur¬ 
pofes. 

Proper  Notwithftanding  the  fi2e  of  a  Green-houfe 
Height  cannot  be  afcertained  or  fixed  to  one  ftandard, 
and  for  the  above  reafons ;  yet  there  are  certain  laws 

Breadth  refpeCting  its  breadth  and  height,  which  are 
Green-  generally  obferved.  The  height  of  the  infide  of 
houfe.  a  large  houfe  is  generally  twenty  feet,  and  the 
breadth  eighteen  feet  •,  for  by  this  proportion 
there  will  be  room  to  difpofe  your  plants  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  afford  the  Gardener  room  to 
perform  the  neceffary  operations  of  his  office.  In 
a  fmaller  houfe,  however,  the  breadth  and  height 
may  be  contracted  ;  and  if  fifteen  feet  be  allowed 
for  the  breadth,  and  feventeen  or  eighteen  for 
the  height  to  the  cieling,  it  may  be  fufficient. 

Having  thus  raifed  our  Green-houfe  from  the 
foundation  to  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  the 
back-part  muft  be  carried  up  with  an  upright. 


uninterrupted,  ftrong  wall,  leaving  only  a  fmall 
door-place  for  the  Gardener  to  enter  into  the 
houfe  in  bad  weather.  The  materials  fhould  be  D;rec 
the  hardeft,  well-bdrnt  bricks,  and  the  walls  tions  for 
two  bricks  length  thick,  even  though  a  tool-  thethick- 
houfe,  as  is  cultomary,  be  ereCted  behind  it.  IF  ofthe 
no  tool-houfe  or  died  be  permitted  there,  a  s’ 

the  back  wall  ought  to  be  no  lefs  than  three 
bricks  length  in  thicknefs,  or  it  can  hardly  be 
fuppofed  to  be  powerful  enough  to  guard  the 
plants  with  fufficient  warmth. 

The  front  of  the  houfe  is  to  have  as  much  glafs 
as  poflible,  fo  that  the  wall  there  fhould  not  be 
railed  above  ten  inches  or  a  foot  high.  On  this 
the  windows  are  to  be  placed,  and  they  muft  be 
made  to  reach  up  as  near  the  cieling  a§  poflible. 

The  piers  between  the  windows  fhould  be  built  Height, 
of  the  beft  burnt,  hardeft,  and  fineft  bricks  ;  they  ^ 5 * 
muft  be  raifed  fix  or  feven  feet  diftant  from  iers* 
each  other,  according  to  the  flze  of  the  houfe  ; 
let  them  be  built  as  narrow,  though  as  firm,  as 
-poflible  ;  and  no  thicker  than  what  is  juft  necef¬ 
fary  to  fupport  the  roof,  and  afford  fteady  play 
to  the  fafhes.  Two  feet  and  a  half  will  be  a 
proper  thicknefs  for  them  in  front,  even  fhould 
the  fafhes  be  feven  feet  wide;  and  if  they  are 
-  but- -five  feet  and  a  half  or  fix  feet  in  width,  two 
feet  for  the  piers  will  be  fufficient.  The  largeft 
pier  fhould  be  floped  off  inwards,  to  about  four¬ 
teen  inches,  and  the  fmaller  to  about  a  foot  * 
then  will  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  free  admit¬ 
tance,  and  not  fuffer  that  obftruction  from  the 
angles  they  would  otherwife  fuftain.  The  frames 
for  the  fafhes  muft  be  let-in  with  all  care  :  Thefe 
fhould  be  the  founded;  heart  of  oak  5  and  the 
fafhes  muft  be  made  to  move  freely,  but  never- 
thelefs  fo  clofely  fitted  to  their  place,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  moved  by  the  winds,  or  of 
admitting  any  cold. 

The  wood-work  fhould  be  the  fame  as  in  com¬ 
mon  faflies,  but  you  cannot  well  have  the  panes 
of  glafs  too  large,  or  too  few  in  number. 

With  regard  to  the  fituation  of  the  doors,  that  and  fitua- 
depends  upon  the  tafte  of  the  owner.  Some  chufe  tion  of  the 
double-folding' glafs  doors  in  the  middle  of  the  Doors* 
front ;  others,  a  ftrong  oak  pannelled  one  at  each 
end  of  the  front  fide,  that  one  door  may  anfwer  to 
the  other,  and-preferve  uniformity  ;  whilft  others, 
again,  allow  of  no  door  but  what  is  in  the  back 
wall,  through  the  tool-houfe.  Doors  in  the  front 
certainly  afford  many  advantages  to  the  Gardener, 
being  very  convenient  for  the  introducing  and 
taking  out  of  the  plants  ;  but  they  will  always 
be  iniiifficient  for  the  plants  defence  in  very  bad 
J  weather  :  Thd  faf eft  way  will  be  to  have  one  door 
;  only  near  the  weft  end  of  the  back  wall,  thro* 

!  the  tool-houfe.  Here- a  perfon  may'  enter  with 
|  fafety  at  any  feafon ;  and  on  turning  the  corner, 
his  imagination  is  immediately  ftruck  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  whole  range  of  plants,  which 
will  at  once  prefent  itfelf  to  his  view  the  whole 
!  length  of  the  houfe. 

j  An  houfe  or  Ihed  behind  the  back  wall  may 
be  ere&ed,  not  only  becaufe  it  will  keep  the  houfe 
warm,  ,  and  anfwer  many  purpofes  to  the  Gar¬ 
dener,'  but  becaufe  rooms  over  the  Green-houfe  are 
absolutely  forbid,  r  One  defign  of  a  Green-houfe, 
befidcs  prote&ing  tender  plants,  is  to  add  an 
air  of  gaiety  to  the  garden  ;  it  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  public  buildings  of  the  place,  and  ought  . 
j  to  be  made  light  and  eafy,  and  not  incum- 
;  bered  with  the  ponderous  weight  of  ufelefs 
rooms,  &  c. 

In  order,  therefore,  the  more  effe&ually  to  keep 
out  the  cold,  let  a  good  thicknefs  of  faw-duft  be 
laid  over  the  cieling,  and  let  this  be  covered  with 
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a  coat  of  mortar.  If  this  is  laid  a  foot  and  a 
half  thick,  covered  with  a  coat,  and  the  whole 
roof  well  dated,  it  will  more  effie£tually  keep  out 
the  cold  than  any  room  whatever,  unlefs  the 
lame  precaution  is  ufed,  between  the  floor  and 
the  cieling. 

Thus  have  we  raifed  our  Green-houfe,  with  a 
fhed  behind  it,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  inflde  work,  which 
chiefly  relpefts  the  prefervation  and  health  of  the 
plants. 

The  flues,  which  were  before  directed  to  be 
made,  are  defigned  very  rarely  to  be  ufed  •,  nothing 
but  the  moft  intenfe  froft  ftiould  induce  us  to  put 
them  into  motion  ;  unlefs  now-and-then  on  flighter 
occafions,  fuch  as  to  rarefy  the  air  in  cold  thaws, 
difpel  damps,  fogs,  &c.  and  indeed  nothing  but 
fuch  weather  will  make  it  necefiary.  A  Green- 
houfe  thus  conftrncted,  with  good  fhutters  to 
the  windows,  will  keep  out  very  hard  frofts, 
and  indeed  much  harder  frofts  than  happen  in 
the  generality  of  our  winters  *,  fo  that  this  flue 
is  defigned  to  preferve  the  plants  from  total  ruin, 
when  a  moift  fevere  winter  threatens  their  de- 
ftruftion.  And  this  it  will  effectually  do,  with¬ 
out  the  endlefs  trouble  of  nailing  mats,  or  the  more 
dangerous  practice  of  burning  charcoal,  and  (till 
more  ridiculous  and  ineffectual  method  of  light¬ 
ing  candles. 

A  flue,  therefore,  once  built,  is  ever  ready  to 
enfure  the  fafety  of  the  plants,  whether  it  be 
from  hard  frofts  or  damps,  which  lometimes 
prove  equally  deftruCtive ;  and  being  provided 
with  one  at  firft,  we  mav  afterwards  difclaim  all 
ule  of  fires  of  what  kind  or  nature  loever  among 
the  plants  in  the  houfe. 

The  pavement  of  the  houfe  fhould  be  made  of 
large,  fquare  tiles.  The  windows  fhould  have 
good,  ftrong  fhutters,  made  to  fold  back  by  hinges, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  falling  on  the  piers,  the 
rays  of  the  lun  may  be  obftruCled  as  little  as 
pofliblei 

The  walls  fhould  fee  well  plaiftered  and  white- 
walhed,  which  will  be  fuflicient  •,  though  fome  are 
at  the  unnecefiary  expence  of  firft  wainfeoting  and 
painting  it  white,  then  laying  it  over  with  ftucco, 
and  painting  that  white.  When  the  Green-houfe 
is  intended  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  fummer-houfe, 
as  is  often  the  cafe,  after  the  plants  are  removed  out 
of  it,  thefe  expences  ought  to  be  complied  with  ; 
but  when  no  fuch  thing  is  intended,  all  redundant 
charges  fhould  be  avoided,  as  the  expence  at¬ 
tending  the  proper  management  of  thefe  plants 
will  be  great  enough :  For  both  paint  and  wain- 
fcot  will  be  loft  on  the  vifitors  of  the  place,  as 
the  difpofltion  of  the  plants  will  intercept  thC 
view  of  the  back  wall  of  the  houfe,  fo  as  to 
caufe  it  to  be  unnoticed,  or  unimportant  whether 
the  white,  which  is  to  be  the  ground  for  the 
lhades  of  the  plants,  be  of  paint  or  a  good  white- 
wafh.  Befides,  the  fineft  white  paint  foons  be¬ 
comes  yellow  ;  and  as  it  is  allowed  that  a  white 
lurface  fends  back  the  light,  and  confequently 
the  heat  in  the  fulleft  manner,  a  good,  lmooth 
white-wafh  muft  be  preferable,  as  the  purity  of 
the  colour  will  be  fuperior  to  any  paint,  its  con¬ 
tinuance  longer,  and,  upon  its  fading,  may  be 
renewed  at  very  little  expence  or  trouble. 

The  wings  of  the  houfe  are  the  next  thing  to 
be  confldered.  Thefe  are  defigned  to  keep  the 
plants  of  different  natures,  and  different  degrees 
of  tendernefs,  feparate,  and  caufe  them  all  to 
flourifh  in  their  own  proper  apartments.  The 
fucculent  plants  fhould  always  be  kept  by  them- 
felves,  as  well  as  thole  tender  plants,  which  will 
but  juft  live  without  a  ftove ;  while  thofe 
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trees  and  plants  which  require  only  protection 
from  frofts  and  bad  weather,  fhould  occupy 
their  aparrment  in  one  common  community. 

The  main  body  of  the  Green-houfe  is  defigned 
for  the  largeft  and  moft  hardy  forts  •,  whilft 
the  fucculent  and  moil  tender  may  be  ftationed. 
in  the  wings. 

Thefe  wings  may  be  built  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  in  an  exa£t  line  with  the  Grcen-houle  •,  or 
they  may  be  thrown  a  little  back.  If  Garden¬ 
ing  is  not  carried  on  in  its  full  extent,  and  no 
ftoves  are  to  be  ereCtcd  for  the  ff ill  more  tender 
plants,  the  half- roof  may  be  of  glafs,  to  be  co¬ 
vered  over  with  fhutters  and  cloths  in  bad 
weather ;  and  thefe,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
flue,  may  be  made  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
the  dry-ftove.  Whoever  has  a  mind  to  introduce 
feveral  ftove  plants  into  this  apartment,  let  him 
wait  for  the  direction  to  be  given  for  the  ftove, 
and  then  place  the  wings  accordingly. 

At  prefent  we  will  fuppoie,  that  the  curious 
Horticultor  is  deflrous  of  cultivating  in  the 
Green-houfe,  and  in  the  two  wings  belonging 
to  it,  flich  plants  only  as  are  deemed  Green-houfe 
plants,  or  thofe  that  will  live  in  thefe  countries 
without  artificial  heat. 

In  the  Green-houfe,  therefore,  let  thehardieft 
plants  be  arranged ;  in  the  call  wing  the  ten¬ 
dered,  or  thofe  that  will  but  juft  live  without 
the  affiftance  of  a  ftove.  If  this  wing  is  built  in 
a  right  line  with  the  Green-houfe,  let  a  large 
window,  or  as  much  glals  as  polfible,  be  at  the 
end  ;  and  if  ic  is  thrown  a  little  back,  it  will  have 
the  farther  advantage,  by  having  a  fouth- 
eaft  expofure,  of  receiving  the  early  rays  of  the 
fun,  which  will  exhilarate  the  plants,  and  fo 
warm  the  air,  that  with  good  management,  and 
keeping  it  properly  clofed  in  evenings,  this  wing 
will  have  different  degrees  of  warmth  to  any  of  the 
other  buildings,  and  confequently  be  more  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  fuch  plants  as  will  but  juft  live 
without  a  ftove.  A  flue  muft  be  built  for  this 
as  in  the  main  Green-houfe,  to  be  ufed  only  when 
fevere  weather  makes  it  neceflary  j  and  a  building 
in  the  like  manner  muft  be  ereCted  behind  it, 
to  be  ufeful  to  the  Gardener,  keep  the  cold 
from  the  houfe,  and  become  a  fhed  to  the  fire¬ 
place. 

A  flue  and  a  back  building  alfo  for  the  weft 
wing,  where  the  lucculent  plants  are  defigned  to 
be  kept,  muft  be  built  in  the  like  manner ;  and 
in  thefe  three  apartments  a  very  large  fhare  of 
the  tender  part  of  the  vegetable  creation  may 
be  preferved  ;  and  the  proper  management  of 
thele,  together  with  thofe  that  are  deemed  ftill 
more  tender,  called  Stove  plants,  is  the  niceft 
article  in  Gardening,. 

Having  thus  ereCted  our  Green-houfe,  with  the 
two  wings,  let  us  proceed  next  to  the  difpofltiori 
of  the  plants.  And  here,  care  muft  be  had, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  make  the  moft  curious  plants 
the  moft  confpicuous.  They  muft  be  fo  fituated, 
that  the  eye  will  be  fure  to  catch  them  *  for  one 
defign  of  thefe  places  is  to  dilplay  the  beauties  of 
the  vegetable  world  •,  and  without  paying  ftrid 
attention  to  this  rule,  a  plant  that  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  greateft  beauties  or  curiofities  in  na^ 
ture,  may  be  paffed  by  unnoticed,  by  being 
placed  obicurely  among  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  taller  trees  and  plants. 

The  Succulent  plants  muft  be  kept  by  them- 
felves,  and  the  moft  tender  in  the  warmeft  wing 
of  the  houfe  ;  but  befides  thele,  there  are  others  of 
different  degrees  of  tendernefs  in  the  principal 
Green-houfe,  which  muft  be  placed  as  much  a& 
can  be  fuitably  to  their  natures.  The  moft 
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hardy  {hould  always  be  placed  in  the  coldeft 
places,  while  the  warmeft  ftations  fhould  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  thofe  that  are  more  tender.  Great  re¬ 
gard  alfo  fhould  be  had  to  the  different  (hades 
of  the  plants,  fo  as  to  form  a  moft  'delightful 
mixture  of  colours.  Some  are  of  a  deep-green, 
others  pale-,  fome  brown,  bluiffl,  and  reddifh, 
others  hoary  in  different  degrees ;  and  no  incon- 
fiderable  fhare  are  in  a  manner  white.  Thefe 
colours,  and  their  different  tints,  are  to  be  fo 
difpofed  as  to  fhew  themfelvesas  much  as  poflible 
to  advantage,  and  caufe  them  to  form  a  moft 
flriking  contrail;  with  each  other. 

Thefe  particulars  being  firft  attended  to,  the 
next  general  rule  is,  fo  to  difpofe  the  plants, 
that  they  may  form  a  rifing  furface  from  the 
front  to  the  back- part  of  the  houfe.  A  fpace  of 
four  feet  muft  be  allowed  in  the  front  tor  walk¬ 
ing,  and  four  or  five  on  the  back-part,  in  order  to 
'admit  a  free  current  of  air  to  the  plants,  and 
afford  room  to  the  Gardener  to  perform  the  ne- 
-ceffary  operations  of  his  office.  Let  the  firft 
row  of  pots,  therefore,  be  placed  four  feet  from 
the  front  wall :  Thefe  muft  be  thefmalleft  plants  •, 
th«y  muft  be  let  upon  the  floor,  and  fhould  confift 
of  a  double  or  triple  range,  the  third  being  the 
talleftj  and  the  others  muft  be  made  to  rife  re¬ 
gularly,  by  boards  placed  upon  treffels,  until  you 
come  to  the  higheft  planks,  placed  upon  ftrong 
treffels,  five  feet  from  the  back  wall  of  the  houfe. 
They  muft  be  fo  placed,  that  the  main  Hems  may  be 
hid  by  the  heads  of  thofe  which  are  a  degree  lower. 
The  branches  of  all  the  plants  muft  be  at  liberty, 
and  not  made  to  interfere  with  each  other  i  the 
ftiffnefs  of  a  ftraight  row,  unlels  that  in  the 
front,  muft  be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible,  and 
an  air  of  liberty  afforded  the  whole  place.  This 
is  necelfary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  plants, 
as  well  as  the  beauty  of  their  appearance.  Plants 
crouded  can  never  thrive,  and  though  they  may 
keep  alive,  yet  they  will  foon  have  a  fickly  look 
fo  that  if  the  quantity  of  plants  be  too  great  for 
the  houfe,  it  would  be  advifea'ble  to  difpofe  of 
the  worft  of  them,  or  to  enlarge  the  houfe,  rather 
than  place  them  too  near  each  other.  They 
may  be  fet  in  warm  well-fheltered  places  in  the 
wildemefs- quarters,  or  in  warm  parts  of  the  fhrub- 
bery  ;  and  in  fuch  places  they  will  often  continue 
for  ieveral  winters.  Many  of  our  Green-houfe 
plants  require  only  protection  from  hard  frofts, 
and  in  mild  winters  they  will  live  abroad  in  warm 
well-fheltered  places  fo  that  the  redundant 
Green-houfe  plants  may  not  be  wholly  faid  to  be 
loft,  though  they  are  difcarded  the  houfe:  They 
may  be  made  to  adorn  thofe  places,  and  take 
their  chance,  whether  it  be  for  a  long  time  or  a 
fhort  one  -,  there  will  be  no  lofs  of  them,  for  the 
Green-houfe  is  compleat  without  them-,  and  if 
the  froft  takes  them  off,  even  the  firft  winter  after 
being  planted  out,  their  place  is  no  worfe  than  it 
was  before,  and  may  be  occupied  afterwards  by 
other  plants  which  may  be  excluded  the  Green- 
houfe  to  make  room  for  fome  that  are  younger 
and  better,  in  the  like  manner.  Thus  by  con- 
ftantly  raifing  and  keeping  up  fuch  a  {lock  of 
Green-houfe  plants  as  {hall  be  directed  under 
their  feveral  articles,  no  inconfiderable  {hare  of  our 
Wildernefs  Works,  if  the  ground  be  fandy,  dry, 
and  warm,  will  be  enriched  by  the  different  forts 
of  Green-houfe  plants,  growing  with  freedom  in 
common  with  the  hardy  kinds. 

Rules  for  At  the  time  of  bringing  the  plants  into  the 
the  Ma-  houfe,  all  decayed  leaves,  broken  branches,  occ. 
nagement  muft  be  carefully  taken  off-,  the  furface  of  the 
p[the  mould  {hould  be  pared  off,  and  frefh  mould 
F  aats*  added,  which  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  inches 
thick,’  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  pot,  the 


depth  of  the  tub,  or  the  height  the  roots  lie  to¬ 
wards  the  furface.  After  all  the  plants  are  in  the 
houfe,  and  properly  ftationed  in  their  places, 
every  evening,  as  the  colds  advance,  an  hour 
before  fun-fet,  the  windows  fhould  be  fhut,  and 
opened  again  in  the  morning  about  ten  o’clock. 
A  proper  quantity  and  a  due  temperature  of  air 
muft  always  be  afforded  the  plants  ;  but  in  grant¬ 
ing  this,  the  greateft  caution  muft  be  uled-,  for 
too  much  of  it  in  cold  weather  will  kill  them, 
and  too  little  of  it  occafions  the  plants  to  lofe 
their  colour,  and  brings  on  mouldinefs,  ficknefs, 
difeafes,  and  at  laft  death.  Decayed  leaves  alfo 
have  a  tendency  to  bring  on  thole  diforders ;  fo 
that  whenever  they  are  oblerved  to  lofe  their  colour, 
they  muft  be  entirely  taken  off,  and  no  precau¬ 
tion  muft  be  omitted  to  keep  every  thing  iweec 
and  pure. 

In  November  and  December,  as  the  colds  ad¬ 
vance,  a  ilricter  eye  muft  be  had  to  the  quality 
of  the  air.  Thofe  months  are  remarkable  for  cold 
fogs,  amended  with  damps,  which  are  almof!  as 
deftruclive  to  plants  as  froft.  The  windows,  and 
even  the  Ihutters,  muft  be  kept  clofed  during 
thofe  fogs  ;  and  if  you  can  any  ways  jberceive 
them  to  enter  the  houfe,  a  fmall  fire  muft  be 
lighted  in  the  flue,  which  will  rarefy  the  air  in 
the  houfe,  difpel  the  fogs,  and  remove  all  impend¬ 
ing  danger  from  that  caufe  :  And  though  no  fuch 
fogs  happen,  yet  as  the  weather  at  that  time  of  the 
year  is  often  cold,  the  {hutters  fhould  be  clofcd 
before  fun-fet,  and  not  opened  again  before  ten 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  Neverthelefs,  if  a  fine 
mild  feaion  {hould  fet-in,  there  will  be  no  occa- 
fion  to  dole  the  {flutters,  and  then  the  windows 
may  be  opened  at  leaft  four  hours  in  the 
middle  of  every  day. 

During  the  whole  winter,  be  careful  at  proper 
intervals  to  pluck  out  all  decayed  leaves  ;  for  thde, 
by  their  rancid  vapours,  will  threaten  the  heal- 
thieft  plants  with  deftrudftion ;  and  the  infection 
will  infallibly  fpread  itfelf,  unlefs  the  caufe  be 
timely  removed  by  keeping  the  houfe  always 
clean.  One  day  in  a  week  ought  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  this  work,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  luffering  from  that  quarter. 

W atering  muft  be  afforded  the  plants  as  fpar- 
ingly  as  poffible  all  winter,  and  none  muft  be 
given  them  when  the  houfe  is  obliged  to  be  kept 
{hut  up.  The  air  in  the  houfe  is  rendered  damp 
by  watering,  and  that  will  be  extremely  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  plants,'  if  it  does  not  freely  pals  off ; 
on  that  account,  therefore,  all  watering  fhould 
be  performed  a  little  before  noon-day  in  mild 
weather,  the  fun  fhining  full  upon  the  houfe. 
If  the  weather  {hould  continue  mild,  and  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  windows  being  often  open,  the  plants 
will  call  for  more  water  in  proportion  but  the 
gardener  muft  obferve,  that  they  are  not  all  to  be 
helped  alike ;  fome  muft  have  it  plentifully, 
others  fparingly  $  and  fome,  fuch  as  the  Double 
Nafturtiums ,  &c.  none  at  all. 

As  the  days  increafe  in  length,  a  proportional 
greater  quantity  of  air  and  water  may  be  given 
the  plants  \  the  windows  (hould  be  opened  on  all 
favourable  occafions,  and  there  will  be  then  no 
danger  of  the  plants  luffering  by  a  confined  damp 
air. 

flarly  in  March,  the  upper  mould  in  the  pots 
and  tubs  (hould  be  cleared  off  as  deep  as  may 
be  without  difturbing  the  roots,  if  it  was  not 
done  in  the  autumn  ;  and  frefn  mould,  of  the 
lame  forts,  from  the  different  compofts,  added. 

I  he  windows  muft  be  fet  open  about  an  hour 
after  fun-rifing,  but  fhould  always  be  fflut  be¬ 
fore  it  fets.  The  clearing  of  dead  leaves  muft 
now  be  more  ftridly  attended  to,  becaufe  they  will 
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fall  in  greater  plenty:  Watering  the  plants  alfo 
oltener,  and  in  greater  plenty  than  heretofore, 
mult  be  obferved  ;  and  this  treatment  will  both 
invigorate  your  plants,  and  harder!  them  againft 
they  are  fet  abroad  in  the  open  air. 

The  keennefsof  March  winds  are  well  known, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  at  that  feafon 
fhould  caution  the  gardener  to  be  continually  up¬ 
on  the  watch.  Though  the  windows  may  be  full 
opened  in  mild  mornings,  he  fhould  have  a  fbricb 
eye  to  the  change  of  weather  ;  and  whenever  he 
finds  the  cold  blafts,  hail-ftorms,  &c.  come  on, 
elpecially  if  they  are  in  the  front  of  the  houfe, 
he  fhould  fhut  all  the  windows  on  their  firft  ap¬ 
proach,  and  open  them  again  by  degrees,  when 
fuch  weather  is  over. 

As  the  feafon  advances,  and  the  trees  are  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  growing  ftate,  the  Items  and 
branches  of  the  trees  fhould  be  wafhed  with  warm 
water,  and  dried  with  a  flannel  ;  a  fpunge  is  pro¬ 
per  for  this  purpofe  •,  and  though  it  may  be 
thought  to  be  a  troublefome  office,  yet  the 
gardener  will  foon  find  his  labour  recompenfed 
by  the  additional  air  of  healthfulnefs  it  will  fen- 
fibly  convey  to  his  plants. 

Early  in  April  the  hardieft  plants  may  be 
brought  out  of  the  houfe;  but  mult  be  fet  at 
firft  in  a  warm  well  fheltered  place,  for  even  then 
cold  weather  often  happens  ;  on  which  account 
the  hardieft  only  are  to  ftand  the  brunt ;  and  they 
muft  always  have  their  ffiield  at  hand,  until  no 
danger  from  fuch  an  evening  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended. 

By  the  end  of  April,  the  plants  of  the  fecond 
degree  of  tendernefs  muft  be  fet  abroad  :  Thefe 


alfo  muft  be  ftationed,  at  firft,  in  a  warm  place, 
that  is  well  defended. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  the  moft 
tender  forts  alfo  may  quit  the  houfe ;  and  at  this 
time  the  whole  body  may  be  collected,  and  fta¬ 
tioned  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  the  fummer. 

The  time  when  the  plants  are  taken  out  of  the 
houfe,  is  the  ufiaal  time  for  trimming  and  Cheering 
the  heads  of  myrtles,  &c.  if  you  choole  it ;  but  this 
is  falfe  tafte,  though  too  much  pracftifed  ;  every 
plant  ought  to  grow  with  that  native  eafe,  and 
ffiow  itfelf  in  that  luxuriance  and  freedom  which 
Nature  deflgned  for  it. 

This  is  the  time  alfo  for  fhifting  fuch  plants,  as 
require  it,  into  larger  pots  or  tubs.  In  doing  of 
this,  as  much  of  the  old  mould  as  may  be,  and 
fibres  that  have  ftruck  againft  the  fides  of  the 
pot,  muft  be  pared  oft',  and  the  whole  placed 
afreffi  in  larger  pots  or  tubs,  filled  with  the 
beft  compoft  fuited  for  the  different  forts. 

They  fhould  have  as  much  water  as  their  re- 
fpe&ive  natures  require  ;  and  about  the  laftweek 
in  September,  or  firft  week  in  Ottober,  the  ten- 
dereft  kinds  fhould  be  taken  into  the  houfe : 
Thefe  fhould  not  be  fixed  in  their  places  before 
the  others  are  brought  in,  but  they  may  be  fet 
any-how  at  random,  leaving  the  windows  quite 
open.  About  the  middle  of  October,  plants  of 
the  fecond  degree  of  tendernefs  may  be  received 
into  the  houfe,  in  like  manner ;  and  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  all  the  hardieft  forts  fhould 
be  brought  in,  and  then  all  of  them  fhould  be 
ftationed  for  their  winter-quarters,  as  before. 
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AGAVE ,  AMERICAN  ALOE. 


Species. 


Great 

American 

Aloe. 


Defcrip- 
tion  of  it. 


Variety. 


Virginian 
Aloe  de- 
fcribed. 


Culture. 


TH  E  two  noted  Green-houfe  fpecies  of  this 
genus  are  ufually  called, 
i.  Great  American  Aloe. 

2.  Virginian  Aloe. 

i.  The  Great  American  Aloe  is  a  well-known 
plant,  and  its  flowering  formerly  was  the  objeCt 
of  general  attention  ;  curiofity  attracted  every 
one  to  attend  it  in  that  ftate  ;  it  excited  wonder, 
afforded  general  fatisfa&ion,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
came  the  objeCt  of  converfation  for  many  fuc- 
ceeding  years.  The  flowering  now  is  become 
common ;  hardly  a  year  paffes,  but  it  may  be 
found  onc-where  or  other  in  that  ftate ;  curi¬ 
ofity,  which  always  abates  by  degrees,  is  al- 
moft  exhaufted  ;  and  this  wonderful  plant  is  at¬ 
tended  with  little  more  emotion  in  the  beholders, 
than  that  of  any  other  large  flowering  foreign 
plant.  '  / 

The  leaves  are  exceeding  large,  fmooth,  of  a 
fine  bluifli  green,  indented,  and  well  armed  with 
very  ftrong,  fnarp  fpines.  The  flower-ftalk  will 
rife  to  twenty  feet  high,  or  upwards ;  it  branches 
out  all  around,  and  forms  a  pyramid  ;  the  flowers 
grow  from  the  joints  in  clufters,  they  are  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  colour,  and  ftand  ereCt;  they 
continue  in  fuccefiion  for  fome  months,  if  they 
are  well  protected  from  cold,  but  are  never 
fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

There  is  a  beautiful  variety  with  ftriped  leaves, 
which  is  much  admired.  Thefe  plants  are  a  long 
time  before  they  flower,  which  has  occafioned 
the  ridiculous  report  of  their  not  flowering  be¬ 
fore  they  are  an  hundred  years  old.  In  our  cold 
climate,  where  the  leaves  expand  themfelves  but 
flowly,  I  believe  they  may  be  near  half  that  time, 
and  many  of  them  longer  than  fifty  years,  before 
they  fhew  their  bloom :  In  their  own  climate, 
where  they  grow  falter,  1  have  been  informed 
they  are  brought  to  flower  in  a  few  years* 
We  need  not  grudge,  however,  the  delay  of  the 
flowering  with  us ;  for  we  are  daily  regaled  with 
the  grand  appearance,  healthy  look,  and  pleafing 
contrail,  which  this  plant  ever  affords  in  its  pro- 
grefs  to  the  flowering  ftate. 

2.  Virginian  Aloe.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies 
are  fpear-fhaped,  indented,  and  armed  with 
lharp  ftrong  fpines,  like  the  former  ;  and  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  them  chiefly  in  this,  their  colour  is  a 
paler  green,  and  they  are  narrower  toward  the  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  flower-ftalk  is  altogether  un¬ 
branching,  and  rifes  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ; 
the  flowers  crown  tl?e  top  of  it  in  a  dole  head, 
and  are  of  a  greenilh-yellow  colour,  like  the 
former.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with 
oblong,  broad  leaves,  of  a  thinner  fubitance, 
having  their  edges  more  clofely  indented,  and 
fet  with  lharp  dark- coloured  fpines. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  the 
fuckers,  which  they  fend  forth  in  plenty,  efpe- 
cially  the  firft  fort.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in 
Email  pots,  filled  with  a  comport  of  one  half  of 
good  frelh  mould,  and  the  other  half  of  fand. 
As  foon  as  they  are  planted,  they  fhould  be  let  in 


a  lhady  place,  be  now  and  then  watered  in  very 
dry  weather,  and  there  they  may  remain  all  fum- 
mer.  Being  reckoned  among  the  hardieft  of  the 
Green-houfe  plants,  they  may  ftand  abroad  until 
the  end  of  October,  and  may  be  removed  the 
firft  of  all  out  of  the  houfe  the  fpring  following, 
except  the  Broad-leaved,  and  the  Broad-leaved. 
Black-fpined  variety,  which  are  rather  more  tender. 

During  their  ftay  in  the  houfe,  they  fhould  have 
but  little  water,  and  their  ftation  fhould  be  in 
the  cooleft  part  of  it.  They  mult  from  time  to 
time  be  Ihifted  into  larger  pots,  as  there  fhall 
be  occafion ;  and  finally  into  tubs.  At  every 
fhifting,  as  much  of  the  old  mould  as  conveni¬ 
ently  may  be,  lhould  be  pared  off,  and  taken 
out,  that  the  root  may  have  more  of  the  new  foil 
to  fport  in ;  and  the  offsets  mult  be  entirely 
taken  off,  and  either  planted  in  the  like  manner 
to  increafe  the  ftock,  or  be  thrown  away. 

If  offsets  fhould  be  wanting,  and  you  are  dc- 
firous  of  encreafing  your  number  of  thofe  plants, 
you  may  take  fome  large  pieces  from  the  roots* 
which  if  fet  in  fmall  pots,  like  the  offsets,  will 
foon  fhoot  up,  and  become  good  plants. 

A  few  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  when  they  are  pretty  large,  and  fet  in 
the  Ever- green  wildernefs  quarters,  if  the  foil  is 
naturally  fandy  and  warm.  There  they  will  have 
a  fweet  effeCt  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  by  the 
fine  contraft  they  will  caufe  with  the  other 
plants;  and  in  fuch  a  fituation  thus  naturally 
dry,  fandy,  and  we  may  fuppofe  well-fheltered 
by  the  neighbouring  trees,  they  will  out-wea¬ 
ther  our  common  winters.  But  as  they  are  fure 
to  be  deftroyed  by  very  hard  frofts,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  have  fome  wooden  cafes  made, 
with  which  to  cover  them  when  hard  frofts  fet- 
in.  They  may  have  the  additional  protection  of 
mats,  &c.  in  proportion  as  the  froft  is  more  or 
lefs  intenfe  *,  and  on  the  firft  return  of  fine  wea¬ 
ther,  the  whole  fhould  be  taken  away.  Thefe 
cafes  fhould  be  made  to  take  to  pieces,  and 
fhould  be  laid  in  a  convenient  place  to  be  always 
ready  for  ufe. 

Plants  thus  growing  in  the  full  foil,  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  injuries  of  froft  in  winter,  will 
grow  fafter  and  to  a  larger  fize  than  thofe  con¬ 
fined  in  pots  or  tubs  •,  the  leaves  will  grow  to  be 
upwards  of  fix  feet  high,  the  time  of  flowering 
will  be  accelerated,  and  the 'whole  plant,  thus 
unexpectedly  ftationed,  will  have  a  more  lively 
and  ftriking  look. 

1.  The  great  American  Aloe  is  titled.  Agave  Titks. 
foliis  dentato-fpinofis,  [capo  ramofo.  In  the  Hor-  jj  . 
tus  Upfal.  it  is  termed,  Agave  foliis  fpinofo-dentatis ^ 
mucronatifque ;  and  in  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  A^^ 
foliis  lanceolatis  dent  at  is  fpind  terminatis  radica- 

libus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Aloe  folio  in  ob- 
longum  mucrcnem  abeunte.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  America.  ~ 

2.  Virginian  Aloe.  This  is  titled.  Agave  foliis  riifjt1' 
dentato-fpinofis,  fcapo  fimpliciffimo.  Gronovius  call* 
it,  Aloe  foliis  lanceolatis  fpind  cartilaginea  termi- 

nali. 
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naliy  floribus  alternis  fejfilibus.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Virginia. 

Clafs  and  Agave  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Hexandria  Mo - 

order  in  nogynia  *,  and  the  characters  are, 
the 

Linnsean  I#  Calyx.  There  is  none. 

Tife^ha.  2-  Corolla  is  an  infundibuliforme  petal, 
rasters. 8  divided  at  the  top  into  fix  equal,  fpear-fhaped, 
ereCt  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  filiforme,  ereCt  fila¬ 


ments  longer  than  the  corolla,  having  linear  ver- 
fatile  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen 

fituated  below  the  flower,  of  a  filiforme  three- 
cornered  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a 
capitated,  three-cornered  ftigma.  # 

5.  Per  icarpium  is  an  obloiig,  triangular 
capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous. 


*4**r^-**i'5-'*,**,*«*%*****  •*  »*»  *  *  *  * 
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TH6’  the  forts  of  Aloes  are  fo  numerous  in 
our  Green-houfes,  there  are  no  more  than 
eight  diftinCt  fpecies  belonging  to  this  genus  ; 
one  of  which  has  been  already  treated  of  as  a 
plant  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  mo¬ 
derate  winters  in  the  open  air,  and  another  fpecies 
muft  be  referved  for  the  Stove ;  fo  that  thofe  re* 
maining  for  the  Green-houfc  are, 

1.  Perfoliate  Aloe. 

2.  Variegated  or  Partridge-breaft  Aloe.’ 

3.  Diftichous  Aloe. 

Species.  4.  Spiral  Aloe. 

5.  Short  Thick-leaved  or  Cufliion  Aloe. 

6.  Pearl  Aloe. 

Perfoliate  1.  Perfoliate  Aloe.  This  fpecies  comprehends 
Al°e*  n0  inconfiderable  (hare  of  the  Aloe  tribe  *,  our 
Green-houfes  are  full  of  the  varieties  with  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  and  the  works  of  old  authors  are 
replete  with  ftudied  titles  by  which  they  may 
be  diftinguifhed :  Indeed,  at  firfi:  fight,  lo 
different  an  appearance  do  they  make  from  one 
another,  that  one  fhould  be  ready  to  concur  with 
them,  and  adjudge  them  to  be  diftinCt  branches 
of  the  Aloe  family ;  upon  a  nicer  examination, 
however,  we  find  their  manner  of  flowering  to  be 
the  fame,  which  occafioned  Botanifts  to  pay  lo 
little  regard  to  the  external  differences  ol 
the  leaves,  fize  of  the  plants,  or  colour  of  their 

flowers.  .  .  , . 

Defer!?-  The  general  character  of  this  fpecies  is  this : 
lion  of  it.  Their  flowers  are  placed  drooping,  have  foot- 
ftalks,  and  their  form  of  growth  is  nearly  cylin¬ 
drical.  In  this  manner  flowers  the  Perfoliate 
Aloe  •,  and  whenever  we  fee  a  bunch  of  flowers 
thus  charaCterifed,  we  may  conclude  it  t°  be :  a 
variety  of  this  fpecies,  let  its  fize,  figure  of  the 
leaves,  or  colour  of  the  flowers,  be  what  they  will. 
In  this  manner  flower  the  well  known  forts, 


Varieties. 


called. 

The  Sword  Aloe. 

The  Soap  Aloe. 

The  Carolina  Aloe. 

The  Smooth-leaved  Aloe. 

The  Great  Prickly-fpotted  Aloe. 

The  Smaller  Prickly-fpotted  Aloe. 
The  Mitred  Aloe. 

The  Succotrine  Aloe. 

The  Narrow  Glaucous-leaved  Aloe. 
The  Broad  Glaucous- leaved  Aloe. 
The  Short  Glaucous  leaved  Aloe. 

The  Spreading  Glaucous-leaved  Aloe. 


The  Hedge-hog  Aloe. 

The  Hepatick  Aloe.  The  pre« 

1.  The  Sword  Aloe  has  leaved  that  are  reflexed  cedjng 
downward,  are  of  a  fea-green  colour,  and  em-  Varieties 
brace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  ftalk  grows  defenbed.; 
to  be  eight  or  ten  feet  high  :  The  flowers  are  of 
a  bright-red  colour,  and  fhew  themfelves  in  per¬ 
fection  in  November  and  December. 

Soap  Aloe.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  of  a 
dark-green  colour,  and  are  fo  mottled  with  white 
as  to  form  a  colour  like  that  of  foft  foap  j  they 
are  broad  at  the  bottom,  prickly  on  their  edges, 
diminifti  gradually  to  a  point,  and  clofely 
embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  ftalk 
grows  to  about  two  feet  high  :  The  flowers  are  of 
a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  fhew  themfelves  in 
perfection  in  Auguft  and  September. 

Carolina  Aloe.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  of  a 
light  green  colour,  fpotted  with  white  in  afoap-like 
manner  ;  they  are  broad  at  the  bottom,  dimi- 
nilhed  gradually  to  a  point,  their  edges  are 
guarded  with  copper-coloured  fpincs,  and  they 
clofely  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The 
ftalk  grows  to  about  two  feet  high  :  The  flowers 
come  out  in  September  ;  their  colour  is  red,  and 
they  are  more  loofely  difpofed  in  the  fpike  than 
many  of  the  other  forts. 

Smooth-leaved  Aloe.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  of  a  fea-green  colour,  free  from  fpines,  and 
furround  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  ftalk 
grows  to  about  two  feet  high,  and  the  flowers 
come  out  in  September. 

The  Great  Prickly-fpotted  Aloe.  The  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  very  large,  prickly,  and 
fpotted ;  the  ftalk  is  robuft,  will  grow  to  about 
a  yard  high,  and  the  drooping  flowers  at  the 
top  have  a  fine  effeCh 

Smaller  Prickly-fpotted  Aloe.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  much  fmaller  than  the  former,  are 
prickly-fpotted,  and  furround  the  ftalk  with  their 
bafe.  The  ftalk  grows  to  about  a  foot  and  half 
high,  and  is  crowned  by  a  beautiful  cylindrical 
tuft  of  flowers. 

Mitred  Aloe.  This  is  fo  called*  from  the 
pofition  of  the  leaves,  which  are  broad  at  the 
bottom,  end  in  a  point,  ftand  ereCt,  and  fo  con¬ 
verge  at  the  top,  as  to  form  the  appearance  or  a 
mitre:  Their  colour  is  a  dark-green  *,  they  have 
fpines  on  their  edges  and  upper  furface,  are  thick* 
fucculent,  and  furround  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 

The  ftalk  will  grow  to  be  about  four  feet  high, 
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and  is  terminated  by  a  large  cylindrical  bunch 
of  flowers,  whofe  colour  is  a  fine  red  tipped  with 
green  :  They  grow  on  pretty  long  footftalks ;  and, 
when  in  full  blow,  have  a  fweet  effedt. 

Succotrine  Aloe.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
long,  narrow,  fucculent,  fharp-pointed,  and  form 
a  large  head  ;  the  ftalk  grows  to  be  three  or  four 
feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
fpikes,  having  pretty  long  footftalks ;  their 
colour  is  purple,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  it 
with  red  flowers  tipped  with  green.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  being  cut,  there  drops  out  a 
fine  yellow  bitter  juice,  which  when  depurated 
and  dried,  is  that  admirable  cathartick  called 
Aloes  in  the  fhops. 

Narrow  Glaucous-leaved  Aloe.  The  leaves 
of  tills  fort  are  long,  narrow,  fucculent,  end  in  a 
fliarp  point,  and  their  ends  are  reflexed  down¬ 
wards  ;  their  colour  is  a  fea-green,  and  towards 
the  ends  they  have  feveral  fpines  on  their  backs. 
The  ftalk  grows  to  be  fix  feet  high  •,  the  flowers 
grow  in  a  loofeifh  fpike,  their  colour  is  red,  and 
they  generally  come  out  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Broad-leaved  Glaucous  Aloe.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  have  the  fame  colour,  and  are  every 
where  armed  with  fpines.  The  ftalk  grows  to 
about  fix  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
drooping  in  loofe  fpikes ;  thefe,  when  the  plant  is 
in  good  plight,  will  be  pretty  large  »  and  their 
colour  is  red,  tinged  or  tipt  with  green. 

Short-leaved  Glaucous  Aloe.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  very  Ihort,  but  moderately  broad  at 
the-  bottom  ;  they  diminilh  gradually  to  a  point, 
are  of  a  fea-green  colour  fpotted  with  white, 
their  upper  parts  and  edges  are  befet  with 
fpines,  and  they  clofely  embrace  the  ftalk  with 
their  bafe.  The  ftalk  rifes  only  to  about  a  foot 
high ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  ; 
the  tubes  are  of  a  red  colour,  but  the  limbs  are 
of  a  light  green  ;  they  hang  drooping,  and  by 
their  different  tints  have  a  pretty  effedt. 

Spreading  Glaucous-leaved  Aloe.  This  hath 
Ihort  leaves  like  the  former,  but  broader, 
and  fpread  themfelves  every  way ;  the  ftalk  rifes 
to  about  a  foot  high  ;  and  the  flowers  grow 
drooping  in  loofe  fpikes. 

Hedge-hog  Aloe.  The  appearance  of  this 
plant  is  different  from  any  of  the  former, 
and  the  flowers  only  teach  us  that  it  is  of  the 
fame  family.  The  leaves  are  eredt,  awl-fhaped, 
broad  at  their  bafe,  and  at  the  point  are  tri¬ 
angular  :  Both  furfaces  as  well  as  the  edges  are 
befet  with  foft  fpines,  which  gained  this  fort  the 
appellation  of  Hedge-hog  Aloe.  There  is  no 
ftalk,  except  that  which  immediately  lupporrs 
the  flower ;  it  rifes  in  the  bofom  of  the  leaves,  is 
thick,  upright,  and  hardly  a  foot  high  :  The 
flowers  crown  the  top  of  it  in  a  loofe  fpike; 
their  colour,  when  full  blown,  is  an  elegant  red. 

Hepatick  Aloe.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  grow 
cluftered  together,  are  very  thick,  broad  at  their 
bafe,  and  diminifh  gradually  to  a  point ;  they 
grow  to  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
long,  are  of  a  fea-green  colour,  and  fpotted 
with  white  ;  they  terminate  in  foft  fpines,  their 
edges  are  indented,  and  each  of  them  ends  in  a 
Ihort  foft  fpine.  The  ftalk  grows  to  about  a  yard 
high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes, 
and  their  colour  is  yellow. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  being  cut,  there  comes 
out  a  yellow  juice  of  the  utmoft  bitternefs,  which 
being  depurated  and  dried  in  the  fun,  becomes 
what  is  called  the  Hepatick  Aloes  in  the  (hops. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
tho’  many  others  of  minuter  differences  might  be 


named ;  they  are  all  exceeding  beautiful,  per¬ 
manent  from  feeds,  and  are  by  many  laid  to 
compofe  one  of  the  richeft  branches  in  their  col¬ 
lection  of  tender  plants.  Proceed  we  now  to  the 
next  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called, 

2.  Variegated  Aloe.  There  are  feveral  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  fpecies,  but  the  moft  noted  one  ufually 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Partridge-breaft  Aloe. 
It  is  a  low  plant,  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
high;  the  leaves  are  flefhy,  triangular,  turn 
back  at  their  extremity,  and  their  edges  are 
flightly  iawed ;  they  have  the  colour  of  a  Par¬ 
tridge’s  breaft,  being  veined  or  mottled  in  the 
like  beautiful  manner,  which  gained  the  plant 
this  appellation.  The  flowers  are  branching, 
and  terminate  the  ihort  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes  ; 
they  are  of  a  fine  red  colour,  tipped  with  green, 
and  fpread  equally  at  the  brim. 

3.  Diftichous  Aloe.  This  is  another  very  ex- 
tenfive  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  comprehends 
numerous  beautiful  forts  of  the  Aloe  ;  fuch  as. 

The  Common  Tongue  Aloe. 

The  Deep-fpotted  Tongue  Aloe. 

The  Broadeft  Tongue-leaved  Aloe. 

The  Triangular-leaved  Warted  Aloe. 

The  Carinated-leaved  Warted  Aloe. 

The  Warted  Coral  Aloe. 

The  Pliable-leaved  Aloe. 

The  Common  Tongue  Aloe  has  leaves 
about  half  a  foot  long,  fhaped  like  the  tongue, 
and  grow  near  the  ground;  the  flowers  grow  in 
loofe  {lender  fpikes,  hang  downward,  are 
greenifh  at  the  top  of  the  fpike,  but,  lower,  are 
of  a  fine  red  colour. 

The  Deep-fpotted  Tongue  Aloe.  The  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  broad,  thick,  and  near  ten  inches 
long  ;  their  ground  is  a  fine  green,  but  they  are 
deeply  lpangled  with  white  tranfparent  fpots ; 
the  flower-ftalks  will  often  grow  to  be  two  feet 
high,  are  round,  upright,  and  will  be  garnilhed 
with  the  flowers  almoft  the  whole  length ;  they 
hang  drooping  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  their 
colour  is  a  beautiful  fcarlet. 

Broadeft  Tongue-leaved  Aloe.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  very  broad,  plain,  faintly  fpotted,  and 
grow  clofely  together ;  among  thefe  the  flower- 
ftalk  arifes,  which  will  grow  to  about  two  feet 
high  ;  and  the  upper  part  is  garnifhed  with  the 
flowefs :  Thefe  are  of  a  delicate  red  colour  tipped 
with  green. 

Triangular-leaved  Warted  Aloe.  The  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  thick,  triangular,  and  covered 
on  both  fides  with  numerous  tubercles,  in  the 
manner  of  warts ;  the  flower-ftalks  grow  to  be 
two  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  adorn  it  almoft 
the  whole  length ;  they  hang  drooping  on 
crooked  footftalks,  and  their  colour  is  a  faint 
red,  mixed  with  green. 

Carinated  Warted  Aloe.  The  leaves  of  this 
fort  are  keel-fhaped,  thick,  and  covered  with 
tubercles  or  warts  in  every  part.  The  ftalk  is 
garnilhed  with  the  flowers  almoft  the  whole 
length,  and  their  colour  is  an  elegant  red. 

Warted  Coral  Aloe.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  bioad,  thick,  almoft  triangular,  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  divide  or  fpread  themfelves  into 
two  fenes ;  they  are  covered  all  over  with  white 
tubercles  called  warts,  which  are  of  uncertain 
figures,  and  occupy  the  leaves  from  the 
bafe  to  the  very  points.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes 
between  the  leaves,  and  grows  to  two  feet  and  an 
half  high  ;  it  is  round,  firm,  and  of  a  polifhed 
red  like  coral,  which  has  gained  this  fort 
the  appellation  of  Coral  Aloe.  The  flowers 
adorn  the  ftalk  above  half  its  length ;  their 
general  colour  is  red  tho’  towards  the  bafe  they 
are  tinged  with  green,  and  frequently  many  of 
,  them 
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them  will  be  flreaked  with  white  ;  they  tire  mo¬ 
derately  large,  and  the  top  of  the  fpike  bends 
with  the  preiTbre  of  their  weight. 

Pliable-leaved  Aloe  riles  with  a  flrong,  woody 
flem  to  the  height  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet. 
The  leaves  are  very  long,  compreffed,  pliable, 
and  arranged  in  two  leries,  lying  over  each  other; 
they  are  free  from  fpines,  obtufely-pointed,  of 
a  lea-green  colour,  and  grow  in  heads  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  ftems.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  fpikes,  are  of  a  red  colour,  and 
make  their  appearance  at  different  times  of  the 
year. 

I  here  are  many  other  varieties  of  this  fpeeies, 
but  thefe  are  the  principal  and  the  moft  perma¬ 
nent  ones ;  though  even  thefe  frequently  vary  by 
leeds,  and  plants  different  in  complexion,  fize, 
or  figure,  will  arile  from  one  fort  of  feeds.  But 
whatever  appearance  any  fort  of  Aloe  may  make, 
the  fir  ft  thing  to  be  obferved  is  the  footflalk  of 
the  flowers;  and  if  we  find  them  crooked,  and 
of  an  oval,  cylindrical  figure,  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  that  Aloe  is  of  this  fpeeies,  and 
belongs  to  the  Diftichous  tribe. 

4.  Spiral  Aloe.  This  admits  of  fewer  varieties 
than  the  former  fpeeies,  and  the  characters  are  as 
follow :  The  flowers  are  oval,  crenated,  the  in¬ 
terior  fegments  being  connivent,  and  have  no 
footftalks  at  all.  I  he  ftalk  of  this  lpecies  is  ro- 
buft,  upright,  round,  and  two,  three,  or  more 
feet  high,  according  to  the  varieties  of  it.  The 
leaves  are  of  different  fizes  in  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  •,  though,  in  general,  they  are  oval,  iharp- 
pointed,  and  lie  over  each  other  in  an  imbricated 
manner,  i  he  flowers  grow  in  clofe  fpikes,  having 
no  footftalks  ;  their  general  colour  is  green,  tho’ 
there  will  be  fometimes  a  mixture  of  red,  and 
fome  ftripes  of  white. 

5.  Short  Thick-leaved  or  Cufhion  Aloe.  This 
is  an  exceeding  low  plant,  and  of  amazing  Angu¬ 
larity  and  beauty.  The  leaves  are  very  fhorr, 
thick,  fucculent.  grow  in  clufters,  and  have  their 
upper  fide  compreffed  in  the  manner  of  a  cufhion. 
Hence  the  name  Cufhion  Aloe  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  ufed'  for  this  plant.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes 
between  the  leaves,  and  is  very  flender,  round, 
ftnooth,  and  about  eight  inches  high.  A  few 
flowers  only  garnifh  the  top  of  it  in  a  loofe 
fpike  ;  they  are  placed  irregularly,  and  the  upper 
ones  in  general  have  no  footftalks,  but  thole  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  fpike  have  very  flender, 
fhort  footftalks :  Their  general  colour  is  a  light- 
green  ;  though  there  is  a  variety  of  it  with-  white, 
and  another  with  ftriped  flowers. 

6.  Bearl  Aloe.  Of  this  fpeeies  there  are  many 
beautiful  varieties ;  fuch  as. 

The  Common  Pearl  Aloe. 

The  Large  Pearl  Aloe. 

The  Smaller  Pearl  Aloe. 

T  he  Lead  Pearl  Aloe. 

T  he  Arachnoide  or  Cobweb  Aloe. 

The  Cylindrical-leaved  Arachnoide  Aloe,  &c. 

Pearl  Aloe.  The  leaves  are  thick,  fiefhy, 
ova],  ftiarp-pointed,  and  grow  in  clufters  together. 
Some  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  others  are  nearly 
upright,  and  the  points  of  all  of  them  turn  up¬ 
wards.  Their  general  colour  is  a  fine  green ;  but 
they  are  beautifully  fpangled  with  pearly-white 
tubercles  of  a  firm  fubftance.  Among  the  leaves 
rifes  the  flower-ftalk,  which  divides  into  a  few 
branches  near  the  top,  and  will  grow  to  be  a 
foot  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  fpikes  ;  they 
grow  on  very  fhort,  flender  footftalks,  and  are 
of  a  whitifh-green  colour  ringed  with  red. 

Large  Pearl  Aloe.  T  his  is  very  little  longer 
than  the  former  fort.  The  leaves  are  thick, 
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fiefhy,  grow  in  an  irregular  duller  near  the 
ground,  are  beautifully  ftudded  with  numerous 
white  tubercles,  and  are  long  and  triangular  at 
the  end.  Among  the  leaves  rifes  the  flower-ftalk, 
which  divides  into  a  few  branches,  and  will  grow 
to  upwards  of  two  feet  high.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  branches  in  fpikes,  grow  on  fhorr, 
flender  footftalks,  and  are  of  a  light-green  co¬ 
lour. 

T  he  Smaller  Pearl  Aloe.  The  leaves  are  very 
fhort  ;  but  they  arc  thick,  ftiarp,  triangular  - 
pointed,  and  covered  all  over  with  tubercles  of 
the  colour  of  pearl.  The  flower-ftalk  riles  to  ear 
a  foot  high  ;  it  branches  a  little,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  whitifh  green  colour. 

i  he  Lead  Pearl  Alee.  The  leaves  of  this 
fort  are  ftill  fhorter  than  the  former ;  but  they 
are  very  thick,  pearly,  and  triangular- pointed. 
The  ftalk  riles  to  about  fix  inches  high,  branches 
a  little,  and  fupports  a  few  final],  greenifh 
flowers. 

Arachnoide  or  Cobweb  Aloe.  The  leaves  are 
plain,  fucculent,  triangular  towards  the  end,  and 
fpread  flat  on  the  ground  ;  their  borders,  and  alfo 
the  angle  on  their  under-fide,  are  poffeffed  of  nu¬ 
merous  foft,  white  fpines.  The  ftalk  rifes  to 
about  a  foot  high,  is  very  flender,  and  fupports 
three  or  four  flowers  of  a  greenifh  colour. 

Cylindrical  -  leaved  Arachnoide  Aloe/  The 
leaves  are  nearly  cylindrical  at  their  bafe,  but 
triangular  at  the  ends;  they  are  very  fiefhy,  ftiort, 
and  adorned  with  numerous,  foft,  herbaceous 
Ipines  at  the  angles.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes  to 
about  a  foot  high,  and  fupports  a  few  greenifh 
flowers  growing  at  a  diftance  from  each  other. 

All  the  Aloes  are  propagated  either  by  offsets 
from  the  roots,  or  by  the  leaves.  When  offsets 
are  produced,  (as  moft  of  them  do  in  plants) 
that  method  is  to  be  preferred;  but  for  want  of 
offsets,  the  leaves  with  proper  management  will 
grow,  and  become  good  plants. 

In  order  to  raife  a  good  flock  of  Aloes,  then, 
about  the  middle  of  July,  let  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  offsets  of  the  different  forts  be  procured. 
Examine  the  parts  where  they  were  flipped  off, 
and  if  you  find  them  moift,  lay  them  in  a  dry* 
fhady  place  for  two  or  three  days,  to  heal  and 
fkin  over :  If  you*  find  they  are  well  hardened, 
you  may  proceed  to  the  bufinefs  of  planting  them 
as  foon  as  you  pleafe.  A  fufficient  quantity  of 
Email  pots  fliould  be  in  readineis,  and  a  proper 
compoft  alfo  fhould  be  prepared  ;  2nd  in  thefe 
pots,  having  placed  fome  lmall  ftones,  oyfler- 
Ihells,  or  the  like,  to  drain  oft'  the  moiflure,  the 
plants  fhould  be  fet,  but  not  too  deep.  *The 
pots  fliould  be  then  fet  in  the  green-houfe,  where 
no  fun  can  come  at  them  ;  and  the  next  day  the 
plants  may  have  a  fmall  fprinkling  of  water. 
This  muft  be  repeated  now  and  then ;  but  it 
mu  ft  be  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  at  a  time  for 
too  much  moiflure  will  rot  them.  The  plants 
in  this  fituation  will  foon  ftrike  root ;  and  after 
they  have  thus  remained  about  three  weeks,  they 
fhould  be  broughr  nearer  the  windows,  that  they 
may  have  the  air  more  freely.  Here  they  may 
remain  for  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
longer,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the  open 
air  among  other  tender  plants.  By  this  time  we 
may  fuppofe  the  month  of  Auguft  to  be  elapfed, 
fo  that  their  flay  abroad  mull  be  very  fhort ;  for 
before  the  end  of  September,  unjefs  exceeding 
fine  weather  fliould  happen,  they  muft  be  fee 
again  in  the  green-hopie.  During  winter  they 
muft  have  very  little  water,  and  muft  occupy 
the  warmefl  parts  of  the  houle.  About  the  end 
of  May  they  fliould  be  fet  abroad  as  before,  and 
in  July  they  muft  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots  In 
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doing  of  this,  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots, 
with  the  mould  at  the  roots,  into  your  left  hand  ; 
then  gently  looien  the  earth  at  the  bottom  and 
the  fides,  and  cut  off  all  mouldy  and  decayed 
parts.  Afterwards,  carefully  plant  them  in  pots 
a  fize  larger,  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  earth  •, 
prefs  the  mould  well  to  the  roots,  give  them  a 
good  watering,  and  fet  them  in  the  fhade.  Af¬ 
terwards,  afford  them  water  as  the  fealon  makes 
it  neceffary ;  and  in  September  remove  them 
into  the  green-houfe,  as  before,  i  he  July  fol¬ 
lowing  they  muff  be  again  fhified  into  other  pots, 
and  even  the  final  left  plants  fhould  undergo  this 
operation,  for  the  fake  of  frelli  mould;  and  this 
work  muft  be  repeated  every  year.  At  every 
one  of  the  fhiftings  the  fuckers  muft  be  taken 
off,  and  planted  as  before,  to  encreale  the  flock; 
but  as  fome  forts  are  lefs  liable  to  throw  out 
fuckers  than  others,  1  fhall  proceed  to  give  di¬ 
rections  for  raifing  plants  from  the  leaves,  by 
which  the  flock  may  be  kept  up  and  improved. 

Of  raifing  Aloes  from  the  Leaves. 

If  you  find  a  plant  difpofed  to  deny  you 
fuckers,  in  June  ftrip  off  a  few  of  the  under 
leaves  that  are  well-grown,  firm,  and  good  ;  lay 
them  in  a  dry,  fbady  place,  for  the  wounded 
part  to  heal  and  fkin  over.  This  will  fometimes 
require  a  week,  fometimes  ten  days;  nay,  the 
largeft  fucculent  forts  will  fometimes  be  a  fort¬ 
night  before  they  are  healed  enough  for  planting. 
When  you  find  this  effe&ed,  plant  them  very 
fhallow  in  the  fmalleft-fized  pots  you  have ;  the 
depth  of  an  inch  will  be  fufficient  for  middle-fized 
leaves,  and  the  others  fnould  be  deeper  or  flial- 
lower  in  proportion  to  their  length.  T.  he  earth 
fhould  be  clofely  preffed  to  them  ;  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  the  next 
day  fiiould  have  a  gentle  watering.  Here  let 
them  Hand  about  a  week,  when  the  mould  will 
be  well  fettled  to  them,  and  they  will  be  preparing 
to  ftrike  root.  Then  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the 
rims  in  the  mould  of  a  gentle  hot-bed  :  Let  no 
glaffes  be  over  the  bed,  but  let  them  be  covered 
from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  mats, 
and  at  nights  alfo  let  them  be  defended  in  the 
like  manner.  Neverthelefs,  afford  them  all  ne¬ 
ceffary  air,  by  opening  the  mats  at  times ;  give 
them  now  and  then  a  finall  fprinkling  of  water, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  begin  to  form 
themfelves  into  heads.  As  foon  as  you  perceive 
this,  let  them  be  wholly  uncovered  in  evenings 
and  in  mild  weather ;  but  keep  them  conffantly 
fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  water  them 
at  times.  With  this  management  they  may  ftand 
until  the  end  of  September,  when  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  treated 
like  the  other  plants. 

The  Sword  Aloe,  the  Succotnne,  and  the  He¬ 
patic,  are  the  moil  tender  of  all  the  iorts^ enu¬ 
merated,  and  are  generally  treated  as  ftove  plants. 
They  will  live  very  well,  however,  in  a  good 
green-houfe;  though,  if  there  is  the  convenience 
of  a  ftove,  it  would  be  advifeable  to  fet  a  few 
of  the  plants  in  the  cooleft  part  of  it.  V*  ith 
refpeft  to  the  others,  a  little  before  you  expetft 
them  to  fhoot  up  for  flowering,  you  would  do 
well  to  give  them  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  ; 
for  they  l'eldom  fhew  their  bloom  in  any  tolerable 
perfection  without  fuch  artificial  affiftance. 

The  belt  compoft  for  all  the  Aloes  is  four 
compoft.  barrows  full  of  rich,  frefh,  loamy  earth,  mixed 
with  three  barrows  full  of  drip  or  fea  land.  1  he 
earth  fhould  be  taken  from  the  pafture  with  the 
fward,  fhould  be  mixed  with  the  fand,  and  laid 
in  an’  heap  in  the  compoft  yard.  This  fhould 
be  done  twelve  months  before  it  is  uied,  that  by 


conflant  turning  the  parts  may  be  incorporated^ 
the  fward  entirely  converted  to  mould,  and 
the  whole  in  the  finefl  order  for  the  purpofes  de- 
figned. 

Some  perfons  mix  lime-rubbifh  with  the  fand  $ 
but  this  is  done  from  a  miftaken  notion,  that 
the  parts  of  Africa  where  they  grow,  abound 
with  a  kind  of  white,  foapy  earth ;  and  therefore 
they  think  they  fhould  imitate  it  as  near  as  pof- 
fible,  by  cofnpofing  a  (ridiculous)  mixture  or 
earth  and  lime-rubbifh.  Others,  again,  join 
marl  in  the  compofition,  under  a  pretence  that 
fome  of  the  forts,  particularly  the  Partridge-Breaft 
and  the  Cufhion  Aloes,  grow  in  the  marly,  clayey 
parts  of  their  native  country,  i  his  praClice  is 
better  founded  on  reafon  than  the  other ;  but  it 
is  needlefs  trouble.  1  ever  found  that  they  flou- 
rifhed  exceedingly  well  in  the  above  Ample  com- 
pofirion  of  earth  and  fand,  and  that  one  compo¬ 
fition  alone  anfwers  admirably  for  all  the  forts. 

,  i  *  * 

i.  The  Perfoliate  Aloe  is  titled,  Aloe  Jloribus  T;dc3,# 
pedunculatis  cernuis  corymbofis  fubcylindricis.  In 
the  tiortus  C'lijfort.  it  is  termed,  Aloe  foliis  can - 
Unis  dentatis  aniplexicaulibus  vaginantibus.  The 
Sword  Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana  caulefcens ,  foliis 
glancis  ample dlentibus.  Comm.  Hort.  2.  p.  27.  M 
t.  14.  The  Soap  Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana  can-  n 
lefeens ,  foliis  fpinofis  mac  id  is  ab  utraque  parte  al'oi-  <v*' 
caniibus  notatis.  Comm..  Hort.  2.  p.  9.  The 
Carolina  Soap  Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana  caulefcens > 
foliis  fpinofis  maculis  ab  utraque-  parte  albic  antibus 
obfeurioribus  magis  glands  quam  precedens.  Boerh. 

The  Smooth-leaved  Aloe  is.  Aloe  Africana  cam - 
lefeens  perfoliata  plane  a  if  non  fpinofa .  Comm. 

Prtel.  74.  The  Great  Prickly  Spotted  Aloe  is. 

Aloe  Africana  maculata  fpinofa  major.  Dill.  Elth. 

17.  t.  14.  f.  5.  The  Smaller  Prickly  Spotted 
Aloe  is.  Aloe  Africana  ‘matulata  fpinofa  minor . 

Dill.  Elth.  1 3.  t.  14.  f.  16.  The  Mitred 
Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana  mitriformis  fpinofa.  Dill. 

Elth.  21.  t.  17.  f.  19.  The  Succotrine  Aloe 
is,  Aloe  fuccotrina  angujlifolia  fpinofa ,  flare  pur¬ 
purea.  Comm.  Hort.  1.  p.  91.  t.  48.  The 
Narrow- leaved  Glaucous  Aloe  is.  Aloe  Africana 
caulefcens ,  foliis  minus  glands ,  dorfi  parte  fuprema 
fpinofa.  Comm.  Prael.  70.  t.  45.  The  Broad¬ 
leaved  Glaucous  Aloe  is.  Aloe  Africana  caulefcens , 
foliis  glaucis  latioribus  if  undique  fpinofis.  Comm. 

Priel.  70.  t.  19.  The  Short- leaved  Glaucous 
Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana  caulefcens ,  foliis  glaucis  bre- 
vijfmis ,  foliorum  fummitate  interna  if  externa  nen- 
nihil  fpinofa.  Comm.  Prael.  75.  t.  22.  The 
Spreading-leaved  Glaucous  Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana 
caulefcens ,  foliis  glaucis  brevionbus ,  foliorum  parte 
interna  if  externa  nonnihil  fpinofa.  Comm.  Prtel.  , 

71.  t.  21.  The  Hedge-hog  Aloe  is.  Aloe  foliis  Jtwruc^idU. 
ere  ids  fubulatis  radicatis  undique  inerme  fpinofis. 

Hort.  Cliff.  13 1.  And  the  Hepatic  Aloe  is,  ytMU, 
Aloe  foliis  fpinofis  confer t is  dentatis  vaginantibus 
planis  maculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  13G.  This  lpecies, 
in  all  its  varieties,  is  found  growing  in  one  part 
or  other  of  the  Indie;.  ^  . 

2.  Variegated  Aloe  is  titled,  Aloe  fioribus  pe-  \  axv&'- 
dunculatis  cernuis  racemofis  prflmaticis ,  ore  patulo 
aquali.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed.  Aloe  J 
foliis  canaliculatis  t>  ifariam  imbricatis  radicatis 
eredtis ,  angulis  cartilaginds  ternis.  It  is,  Alee  Afri¬ 
cana  humilis ,  foliis  ex  alto  viridi  variegatis .  Comm. 

Prtel.  78.  t.  28.  It  grows  naturally  in  iEthi- 
opia,  and  is  found  chiefly  where  the  foil  is  of  a 
clayey  or  marly  nature.  /\  , . 

3.  Diftichous  Aloe  is  titled.  Aloe  jloribus  pe - 
dunculatis  pendulis  ovato  -  cylinaricis  curvis.  The  'cheu. 
Tongue  Aloe  is,  Aloe  foliis  linguiformibus  patulis 
difichis.  Hort.  Cliff  132.  and  the  Aloe  Afri¬ 
cana ,  fore  rubrOy  folio  maculis  albic  antibus  ab  uira - 

que 
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que  parte  notato.  Comm.  Hort.  2.  p.  15.  The 
Triangular-leaved  Wai  ted  Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana , 
fore  mbro, folio  tri  angular  1  id  verr'ucis  albicantibus  ab 
utraque  parte  notato.  The  C  arinated-ledved  Warted 
n  Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana  fifths,  foliis  carinatis  ver- 
rucofis.  'Dill.  Elth.  22.  t.  18.  f.  20.  The  Warted 
Coral  Aloe  is.  Aloe  Africana,  foliis  plants  conjugate 
carinatis  verrucofis,  cauk-  if  fore  coYalhi  colore.  ■ 
£  Comm.  Bore.  2.  p.  5-  3-  rhe  Pliable-leaved 

Aloe  is.  Alee  Africana  arbor  efiens  montana  non  fpi- 
^  '  Ci-j  ttofa ,  folio  lengifhno  plicatili,  fio  i  e  rubto .  Comm. 

*  Hort.  2.  p.  S'  c*  3’  lc  grows  naturally  in  cliffs  of 
rocks,  and  fandy  pans  of  Africa. 

4.  Spiral  Aloe.  This  is  titled.  Aloe  floribus  fifi 
filibus  ovatis  crenatis  :  figmentis  inter ioribus  conni- 
vent  thus.  It  is,  Aloe  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  cau- 
linis  quinquefariam  inmbricatis »  Hort.  Chffort. 
132.  and  the  Aloe  Africana  erebla  rotunda *  folio 
parvo  et  in  acumen  acutifimum  exeunte.  Dill.  Elth. 
16.  t.  13.  It  grows  on  the  plains  of  Alrica. 

5 •  Culhion  Aloe.  This  is  titled.  Aloe floribus fefi 
filibus  triquetris  bilabiatis  j  labio  inferiori  revoluto. 


It  is,  Aloe  foliis  rhomboidalibu j  vc nt r ir. of  s  quinqucfa - 
riant  p  fit  is  radicatis  triquetris  piano  ext  anti  bus. 

I  lore.  Chffort.  132.  and  the  A'oe  Africana,  hre- 
hsiffmo  cyaffthoque  folio ,  jlore  viridi.  Comm.  ’  *ort. 

2.  p.  11.  t.  6.  it  grows  naturally  in  the  clayey 

parts  of  Africa.  ,  (fl  •/ 

6.  Pearl  Aloe.  This  is  titled.  Aloe  floribus  fifi 
filibus  bilabiatis ,  Jabio  fuperiorc  creator  e ,  interior e 
recurvato.  The  Large  Pearl  Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana, 
folio  in  fumrnitate  tri  angular  i,  margaritifa  a,  jiore 
fubviridi.  Comm.  Hort.  2.  p.  21.  t.  10.  1  he 

Smaller  Pearl  Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana  margantifera 
minor.  Comm.  Hort.  2.  p.  21.  t.  n  .  i  he  lead: 

Pearl  Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana  margarilifera  minima. 

Comm.  Prsel.  43.  ’  The  Arachnoide,  or  Cobweb, 

Aloe  is,  Aloe  Africana  humilis  arachnoidea.  Comm, 

Prael.  72.  t.  27.  And  the  Cylindrical-leaved 
Arachnoide  Aloe  is.  Aloe  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  cat  - 
nofs  apice  triquetris  ■,  angulis  inerme  den  l  at  is.  Hurt. 

Cliffort.  1 3 1.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  plains  of 
^Ethiopia. 
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OF  this  genus  is  one  fpecies,  called  Cape 
Amdlus. 

The  ftalk  is  woody,  round,  taper,  and  three 
or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fliaped, 
obtufe,  entire,  hoary,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  in  footftalks  at  the  top  of  the 
plant ;  they  are  of  a  fine  violet  colour,  having 
yellow  centers,  appear  in  Augufi:  and  September, 
and  are  followed  by  oboval  feeds  crowned  with 

down. 

This  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  or 
planting  .the  cuttings,  during  any  of  the  fum- 
mer  months,  in  beds  of  light  rich  earth .  They 
muff  be  covered  with  mats,  and  duly  watered  at 
firft  *,  and  when  they  have  commenced  a  growing 
Hate,  the  mats  muff  be  taken  off  by  degrees, 
and  the  plant  hardened  to  the  open  air.  In  about 
a  month  after  this,  they  muff  be  planted  fepa- 
rately  in  pots  filled  with  good  garden-mould,  ob- 
ferving,  on  the  removal,  to  preferve  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each  root.  They  are  next  to  be  watered 
and  fet  in  the  fhade,  where  they  may  remain  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  then  be  placed  in  fome  warm 
part  of  the  garden  until  the  autumn,  when  they 
muff  be  taken  into  fhelter  with  the  hardier  kinds 
of  the  Green-houfe  plants. 

This  fpecies  is  called,  Amellus  foliis  oppofitis  lan - 
ceolatis  obtufis ,  pedunculis  unifioris.  In  the  for- 
-  mer  edition  of  the  Specks  Plantarum  it  is  termed, 
*  Verbefina  foliis  oppofitis  lineari-lanceolatis  obtufis  in - 


tegerrimis  tomentofis ,  'pe dun  ado  unifloro  \  iri  the 
Hort  us  Cliffort.  Buphthalmum  foliis  oppofitis  lan - 
ceolato -line arilus  obtufis  integerrimis ,  calycibus  fub- 
rotundis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope. 

Amellus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngcnefa  ckfs  and 
Polygamia  Superflua  ;  and  the  characters  are,  order  in 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  imbricated, 

and  nearly  round.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  ra-  The  cha- 
diated.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  nume-  ra^ers* 
rous  in  the  difk  ;  the  females  many  in  the  radius. 

Each  hermaphrodite  floret  is  tubular,  and  cut 
into  five  fegments  at  the  brim. 

The  females  are  tongue-lhaped,  loofe,  and  have 
two  or  three  indentures  at  top. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  five 
fhort  capillary  filaments*  with  a  cylindrical,  tu¬ 
bular  anthera. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  con- 
fifts  of  an  oboval  germen,  a  filiforme  ffyle  the 
length  of  the  ftamina,  and  two  filiforme  ftigmas. 

In  the  female,  it  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  herma¬ 
phrodite. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina  of  the  hermaphrodites  is  Angle, 
oboval,  and  crowned  with  capillary  feflile  down. 

The  receptacle  is  fetofc,  the  fetas  being  ffiorter 
than  the  calyx.  i 
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ANDROMEDA 


ALTHOU G  H  there  is  no  Englifh  name 
given  to  this  genus,  yet  there  is  a  fpecies 
of  it  which  has  long  gone  by  the  name  of  Ca¬ 
rolina  Sorrel-tree. 

Scrfw  r  a- 1 2 3 *  ST\ t0  be  nVdve  or  fifteen  feet  high, 

lending  forth  many  (lender  branches,  which  hano- 
downwards.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  poin£ 
ed,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches. 
The  powers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  in  long  naked  fpikes.  They  are 
greenifh,  of  a  roundifti  oval  figure,  come  out  in 
iummer,  but  feldom  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
in  England.  r 

Method  r  Jhls  5?ecies  is  propagated  by  fowing  the 
of  pro-  feeds,  which  fhould  be  procured  from  America, 

pagation.  in  pots  filled  with  fat  earth  from  the  beft  part  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  The  pots  mu  ft  be  then 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  laid  on  a 
hotbed  for  the  purpofe,  and  this  will  foon  bring 
up  the  feeds.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  mult 
have  plenty  of  air,  and  be  watered  every  day. 
When  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  abated,  each  plant 
muft  have  its  feparate  pot  ;  which  being  done 
they  muft  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  on  a  fecond 
hotbed  ;  here  they  muft  be  conftantly  fupplied 
with  water,  and  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees 
to  the  air.  When  this  is  effeaed,  they  fhould 


be  taken  up,  and  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
moift  fhady  part  of  the  garden.  If  the  plants 
receive  little  moifture  from  this  fituation,  and  dry 
weather  fhould  happen,  watering  muft  be  af¬ 
forded^  them  once  a  day  all  fummer.  At  the 
end  or  October  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
green- houfe,  where  they  fhould  have  plenty  of 
air  and  frequent  watering  all  winter,  and  the  fum¬ 
mer  following  they  may  be  fet  abroad  with  other 
green-houfe  plants  ;  though  the  beft  way  will  be 
to  plunge  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  moift  fhady 
part  of  the  garden,  as  before ;  for  this  plant 
grows  naturally  in  a  Wet  and  boggy  foil  in  Ame^ 
rica  ;  and  unlefs  it  meets  here  with  fomething 
of  a  fimilar  treatment,  we  can  hardly  expect 
it  to  make  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  this 
country. 

This  fpecies,  called  the  Tree  Andromeda,  or  , 
Carolina  Sorrel-tree,  is  titled,  Andromeda ,  racemis  njp* 
fecundis  nudis,  ccrollis  rotundo-ovatis.  Gronovius 
calls  it,  Andromeda  arborea ,  foliis  cblcngo-ovatis 
integer  rimis,  jloribus  paniculatis  nut  antibus ,  race- 
mis  fimpii c ijfimis ;  and  Catefby,  Frutex  foliis  cb- 
longis  acuminatis ,  jloribus  fpicatis ,  uno  verfu  difpo- 
fitis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina. 
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ANTHERICUM,  SPIDER-WORT. 
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i'TA  H  ?  U^Ual  names  of  tte  tender  fpecies  of 
■**  this  genus  are, 

1.  Onion-leaved  Aloe. 

2.  Mock  Aloe. 

3.  Mock  Afphodel. 

4..  Cape  Afpodel. 

1.  Onion-leaved  Aloe  is  a  plant  of  great  fingu- 
larity.  From  the  root  ififue  feveral  fhrubby 
branches,  which  contain  diftindt  plants  with 
fu  ecu  lent  onion-like  leaves,  full  of  a  yellow 
pulp  or  juice.  The  flowers  are  produced  iri 
long  loofe  fpikes  5  their  colour  is  yellow  ;  they 
will  blow  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and 
often  produce  good  feeds. 

2.  Mock  Aloe.  This  hath  long,  flefhy,  flat, 
fubulated  leaves,  like  fome  of  the  Aloes.;  they 
lie  flat  on  the  ground  and  are  very  pulpy.  The 
flowers  grow  from  the  root  in  loofe  fpikes,  their 
colour  is  yellow,  and  they  will  be  in  blow  at 
different  times  of  the  year. 

3.  Mock  Afphodel.  This  is  a  very  low  plant. 

The  leaves  are  narrow,  fubulated,  half-tapered; 

ftriated,  and  pulpy.  They  grow  clofe  together, 


and  among  them  rifes  a  long,  loofe  fpike  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers  Thefe  will  be  in  blow  at  different 
times  of  the  year  ;  and  when  this  happens  in 

by'good  feeds  6  fl°WerS  arS  §eneral|y  deeded 

.  CapJ  Afphodel.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  »"* 
are  fpear-fhaped  moderately  broad,  comprefled  CaPc  ' 

fi<%’  and°fa  deep- green  colour!'  Afpl,0‘J''; 
verv  Sr  branch"|">  and  garnillred  with  a  few 

Z? ,  f  ,rTOW  leaves-  The  Sowers  termi¬ 
nate  the  branches  in  long  loofe  fpikes ;  their  co¬ 
lour  is  white ;  they  (hew  themfelves  in  different 
plants  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  feldom  fail 
of  producing  good  feeds  in  plenty. 

.  } llIS  laft  iort  is  beft  propagated  by  feeds,  for  r  i 
n  increases  but  flowly  by  roots.  Sow  thefe  in  of  ,17 
pots  ill  the  autumn,  and  place  them  all  winter  fell  fen. 
under  an  hotbed  frame.  In  the  luring  they  will 
come  up,  and  in  the  autumn  plant  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  pots.  In  the  winter  fet  them  again  un¬ 
der  the  frame,  or  remove  them  into  the  preen- 
houle;  all  which  time  give  them  very  little  wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  apt  at  that  feafon  to  rot  their  roots. 

Eet  them  have  the  care  and  management  of  ten¬ 
der 
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der  plants  the  fucceeding  fummer  and  following 
winter*,  and  the  fpring  or  fummer  after  that  they 
will  fhew  their  flowers. 

All  the  others  incre'afe  fo  faft  by  offsets,  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  fow  the  feeds.  In  the 
autumn  plant  thefe  in  pots  filled  with  good  light 
fandy  earth.  At  the  approach  of  winter  remove 
them  into  the  green-houfe,  or  place  them  under 
an  hotbed  frame.  Wet  is  prejudicial  to  them  ; 
fo  that  if  they  are  watered  in  the  winter,  it  muft 
be  but  now  and  then,  and  but  very  fparingly ; 
and  if  they  are  kept  dry,  and  fheltered  from 
hard  froft,  it  will  be  all  the  prote&ion  they  will 
require. 

Thefe  plants  will  fometimes  live  through  a 
mild  winter,  in  a  fandy,  warm,  well-fhekered 
border ;  and  they  feem  to  do  better  under  the 
protection  of  a  hotbed  frame,  then  when  ar¬ 
ranged  in  common  with  other  plants  in  the 
green-houfe. 

:  i.  Oniondeaved  Aloe  is  titled,  Anthericum  fo¬ 

liis  carnofis  ter'etibus,  caiile  fruticofo.  Wachen- 


6eJ 


dorff  calls  it,  Anthericum  caulefccnsy  foliis  pulpofis 
tereiibus  fubulatis  fnpine  convexo-planis V  an 
Royen,  Bulbihe  cauiefcens  •,  and  Dillenius,  Phalan- 
gium  Capenfe  cauiefcens ,  foliis  cspitiis  fuccofis .  It 

grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  *p(  * 

2.  Mock  Aloe.  This  is  termed,  Anthericum  vturcni 

foliis  carnofis  fubulatis  planiufcttlis .  Wachendorff 

calls  it,  Anthericum  foliis  pulpofis  lanceolato-fubu- 
latis  fupine  excavatis  ;  Van  Royen,  Bulbine  acau- 
lis ;  and  Dillenius,  Phalangium  Capenfe  fejfile,  foliis 
aloeformibus  pulpofis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Mock  Afphodel.  This  is  termed,  Anthe¬ 
ricum  foliis  carnofis  fubulatis  femiteretibus  friths. 

Wachendorff.  calls  it,  Anthericum  acaule ,  foliis 
pulpofis  tereiibus  fubulatis  fupine  convexo-planis . 

It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia.  (n\ 

4.  Cape  Afphodel.  This  is  termed,  Anlheri-  iri igflifiiLinre, 
cum  foliis  carnofis  comprejfs  hfpidts.  Miller  calls 

it,  Afphodehts  cauls  feminudo  ramofo ,  foliis  plants 
lanceolatis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 
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nr  HERE  are  four  ipecies  of  this  genus, 


1 


2. 

3- 

4- 


and 

Ethio¬ 

pian 

Antho- 

tyza. 


called, 

Species.  .  1.  Ringent  Antholyza. 

./Ethiopian  Antholyza. 

Cunonia. 

Meriana. 

Tefcrip-  1.  Ringent  Antholyza.  The  root  is  bulbous, 
tion  of  round,  and  covered  with  a  reddifli  fkin.  The 
Ringent  leaves  are  near  a  foot  long,  about  half  an  inch 
broad,  pointed,  rough,  furrowed,  and  have  fome 
refemblance  to  thole  of  the  Corn  Flag.  The 
ftalk  is  round,  hairy,  and  two  feet  high.  The 
flowers  come  out  on  each  fide  of  the  ftalk  near 
the  top.  They  are  of  a  red  colour,  appear  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

2.  ^Ethiopian  Antholyza  alfo  hath  a  near  alli¬ 
ance  to  the  Corn  Flag.  The  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  pointed,  and  of  a  deep-green  colour. 
The  ftalk  is  round,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  top  of  the 
ftalk.  They  are  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  crim- 
fon  colour,  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

.3.  Cunonia.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
pointed,  and  flaggy.  The  ftalk  grows  to  a  foot 
and  half  high.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
top  of  the  ftalks  in  long  diftichous  fpikes.  They 
appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 

Auguft. 

4.  Meriana.  The  leaves  of  this  are  fword- 
fhaped,  long,  and  narrow.  The  ftalk  is  round, 
and  a  foot  and  half  high.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
red  colour,  and  appear  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  former. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Culture,  roots,  which  fhould  be  done  in  Auguft  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  leaves  and  ftalks  decay.  They 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  fhould  be  fet  in  a  good  green-houfe  for  their 
winter  lodgings. 

VOL,  II. 
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They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth.  The  pots 
muft  be  fet  in  the  .green-houfe  during  the  win- 
ter,  and  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  op. 

They  will  make  but  little  progrefs  for  two  or 
three  years,  fo  that  they  may  remain  undif- 
turbed  in  the  pots  all  that  time.  They  muft 
afterwards  be  fet  each  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  be 
preferved  in  a  good  green-houfe,  or  under  a 
hotbed  frame  in  winter,  but  may  be  fet  abroad 
in  fome  warm  well-fheltered  place  in  fummer. 

1.  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  titled,  Antholyza  corolla  Titles, 
labiis  divaricatis  fame  ccmprefld.  In  the  former 
edition  of  the  Species  Plant  arunt  it  is  termed,  w  vnx/T 
Antholyza  famine  unico  decUnato.  Commeline 

calls  it,  Gladiolo  Mthiopico  fimilis  planta  angufli- 
folia ;  and  Breynius,  Gladiolus  floridus  riclum 
referens  coccineus :  fuprema  lacinia  eredla  et  fifiu- 
lofa.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Antholyza  corollis  in *  / UL rrU.  ca, 

curvatis  :  labii  quinquepartitiy  lobis  duobis  alternis  • 

patulis  majoribus  lanceolatis.  Morifon  calls  it. 

Gladiolus  Adthiopicus ,  fore  coccineo ;  and  Pluke- 
net,  Hyacinthus  AfricanuSy  foliis  Colchici  floribus 
coccineis.  It  grows  naturally  in  .Ethiopia. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Antholyza  corollis  rebfis : 

labii  quinquepartiti  lobis  duobus  extimis  latioribus 
adfeendentibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Perfia.  /)fj 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Antholyza  floribus  in - 

fundibuliformibus  fubaqualibus.  It  grows  natu-  » 

rally  at  die  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Antholyza  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Priandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  charafters  are, 

1.  Calyx  The  fpathte  are  compofed  of  two  atl(j  or^w 

permanent  valves.  in  the 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal,  which  widens  gra-  Linnaean 
dually  from  the  tube  to  a  large,  comprefied,  and 
riugent  mouth.  The  upper  lip  is  very  long,  raaerj#** 
ftrait,  and  {lender,  an4  has  two  ftiort  fegments 
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at  the  bale.  The  lower  lip  is  fliort,  and  tri¬ 
fid. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  long,  flender,  fila¬ 
ments  under  the  upper  lip,  having  acute  an- 
therae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  gerrnen  fituated 
below  the  flower,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  and 


fituation  of  the  upper  ftamina,  and  a  trifid,  ca¬ 
pillary,  reflexed  ftigma. 

5. ,  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  three-cor¬ 
nered  capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  con¬ 
taining  three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  tri¬ 
angular. 


fc  H  A  P. 


VI. 


ANTHOSPERMUM ,  AMBER-TREE. 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus : 
1.  The  Amber-Tree. 


2.  Ciliated  Anthofpermum. 

1.  The  Amber-Tree.  The  ftem  is  upright, 
ftraight,  and  divides  into  numerous  flender  branches 
near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  ever-green,  fmall, 
l'mooth,  and  when  bruifed  emit  a  molt  agreeable 
odour.  The  flowers  come  out  fropi  the  ends 
and  Tides  of  the  branches  •,  and  the  females  are 
lucceeded  by  feeds,  which  fometimes  ripen  in 
England. 

2.  Ciliated  Anthofpermum.  The  Italics  are 
woody,  procumbent,  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
long.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-fhaped, 
keeled,  and  ciliated.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe,  having 
no  footftalks  ;  but  they  are  feldom  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  >  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  pots,  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  in 
any  of  the  fummer  months.  The  pots  fhould  be 
then  fet  in  the  Green-houfe  in  the  fhade,  and  the 
cuttings  fliould  be  duly  watered  until  they  have 
taken  root,  which  will  be  in  a  few  weeks.  When 
you  perceive  them  to  be  in  a  growing  ftate,  you 
fliould  bring  them  nearer  the  windows,  that  they 
may  have  more  air  ;  and  when  they  are  fully  har¬ 
dened,  they  fliould  be  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm 
wellfheltered  place,  and  in  the  autumn  fhould  be 
taken  into  the  Green-houfe ;  where  they  fliould 
be  ftationed  in  a  warm  part  of  it,  but  fhould  have 
plenty  of  frefh  air  in  all  favourable  feafons. 

The  cuttings  will  grow,  when  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  if  they  are  fhaded  and  watered  at  fir  ft. 
When  they  are  raifed  this  way,  each  muft  be 
taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  root,  be 
planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  in  the  autumn  be 
taken  into  the  Green-houfe,  like  the  others. 


The  firft  fpecies  is  in  high  efteem  for  its  fmall,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  extremely  fragrant  leaves  ;  the  fecond 
has  little  beauty,  and  has  been  but  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Englifh  gardens. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Anthofpermum  Titles. 

foliis  lavibus.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Frutex  Africanus 
amharam  fpirans.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia,  ... 

2.  The  fecond  is,  Anthofpermum  foliis  carind 
margineque  ciliatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Clinopodium 
Africanum  pro  cumbers,  pfyllii  foliis  &  capitulis  cum 
calyculo  lanugine  vefittis.  It  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Anthofpermum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Poly- 
gamia  Dioecia ;  and  the  charadters  are, 

I.  Male  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  mortophyllous,  conical  perian- 
thium,  deeply  cut  into  four  oval,  oblong,  re- 
voluted,  obtufe,  coloured  fegments. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  eredt  capillary  filaments 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  inferted  in  the  re¬ 
ceptacle,  having  didymous,  oblong,  fquare, 
obtufe,  eredi  antherae. 
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2.  Androgynous. 

1.  The  Male  Flowers  are  in  the  above  deferip- 
tion. 

II.  Female  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  as  in  the  male. 

2.  Corolla  as  in  the  male. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  four-cornered 
germen  fituated  below  the  calyx,  and  two  re¬ 
curved  ftyles,  with  fimple  ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  capfule. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  angular. 
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ANTHYLLIS,  JUPITER’s  BEARD. 


OF  the  fhrubby  fpecies  of  Anthyllis  there  are, 
i.  The  Common  Barba  Jovis ,  or  Silver 

Bulb. 

2.  .The  Dwarf  Portugal  Barba  Jovis . 

3.  The  Cretic  Barba  Jovis. 

4.  The  Spanifh  Ternate-leaved  Anthyllis. 

5.  The  Shrubby  Prickly  Anthyllis. 

1.  Common  Barba  Jovis ,  or  Jupiter’s  Beard, 
is  a  fhrub  of  admirable  beauty.  It  will  grow  to 
be  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  divides  into  fe- 
veral  branches.  The  leaves  are  pinnated  ;  the 
folioles  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  narrow, 
and  of  an  unequal  number;  they  are  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  filvery  white  colour,  which  has  occafioned 
this  fhrub  to  be  called  the  Silver  Bulb.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
fmall  heads ;  their  colour  is  a  bright  yellow  ;  they 
will  be  in  blow  in  June,  and  lbmetimes  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fhort  downy  pods,  with  ripe  feeds. 

2.  Dwarf  Portugal  Barba  Jovis.  This  is  a 
low,  procumbent  plant ;  the  branches  are  round 
and  hoary ;  the  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  are 
compofed  of  feveral  fpear-fhaped*  acute,  filvery 
lobes,  which  are  placed  by  pairs,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  fmall 
and  variegated,  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  but 
feldom  produce  good  feeds  with  us. 

3.  The  Cretic  Barba  Jovis.  This  is  a  low, 
branching,  lpinous  fhrub,  about  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  hoary*  and  grow  by  threes  on  very 
fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  produced  from  the  fldes  of  the 
branches,  on  very  fhort  footftalks.  They  are 
ufually  four  at  a  joint,  will  be  in  blow  in  July, 
but  are  feldom  lucceeded  by  good  feeds  with 
us. 

4;  Spanifh  Ternate-leaved  Anthyllis.  This  is 
a  fhrub  about  two  feet  high.  The  branches 
are  numerous  and  hoary,  l  he  leaves  alfo  are 
hoary,  and  each  of  them  is  compofed  of  three 
oval  lobes,  the  middle  one  being  longer  than 
the  other  two.  The  flowers  are  produced  Torn 
the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  their  colour  is  yellow, 
and  two  for  the  moft  part  are  produced  to¬ 
gether:  They  will  be  in  blow  in  June  or  July, 
and  feldom  produce  good  feeds  in  thele  parts. 
There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 

5.  The  Shrubby  Prickly  Anthyllis.  This  will 
crrow  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  branches 
are  numerous,  and  full  of  lharp  fpines,  like 
fome  forts  of  the  furze-bufh.  The  leaves  are 
Angle,  downy,  and  of  an  oblong  oval  figure ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  kind  of  bluifh  purple  colour, 
and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in 
England. 

All  thefe  forts,  except  the  laft,  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  *,  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June,  is  a  good  lealon  loi  the  work. 
They  fhould  be  planted  in  a  tnoift,  lich,  light, 
fhady  border,  and  in  fuch  a  fituation  they  will  rea¬ 
dily  ftrike  root.  In  the  autumn  they  fhould  be 
planted  each  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  at  the  approach 
of  bad  weather  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  with  other  tender  plants.  As  the  plants 
£ 


increafe  in  fize,  they  muft  have  larger  pots;  and  if 
you  have  plenty  of  them,  a  few  of  each  may  be  let 
abroad  in  a  warm,  dry,  fandy,  well  flickered 
place,  for  they  will  often  live  through  our  win¬ 
ters  in  fuch  a  fituation,  if  they  fhould  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  prove  very  fevere ;  and  when  they  do 
furvive,  their  value'  is  enhanced  by  the  lweet 
effect  of  the  mixture  of  their  filvery  leaves  with 
other  plants. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds.  Thefe 
fhould  be  fown,  in  the  lpring,  on  a  moderate 
hot- bed,  to  bring  them  forward.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  rmift  have  much  air,  fre¬ 
quent  waterings,  and,  in  fhort,  muft  be  uled  as 
hardily  as  poflible  :  This  will  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  up  weak,  and  will  caufe  them  to  arife  firm 
and  ftrong.  When  the  plants  are  about  fix 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
hot-bed,  with,  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  plant,  and 
fet  in.  feparate  pots :  At  this  time  they  fhould 
have  a  good  watering,  and  the  pots  fhould  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  fome  fhady  part  of 
the  garden.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  thq  Green-houfe,  and  as  the  plants 
increafe  in  fize,  muft  have  larger  pots,  and  the 
regular  management  of  Green-houfe  plants. 

Theneateft  plants  are  always  railed  by  feeds ; 
and  this  method  is  more  efpecially  to  be  prac- 
tifed  for  the  Shrubby  Prickly  Anthyllis ,  which  is 
with  difficulty  railed  any  other  way. 

1.  Common  Barba  Jovis ,  or  Silver  Bufli.  7-;,^ 

This  is  titled,  Anthyllis  frnticofa ,  foliis  pinnatis 
Aqualibus,  floribus  capitatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  f 

it,  Barba  Jovis.  John  Bauhine,  Barba  Jovis  pul- 

chre  lucens.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft. 

2.  Dwarf  Portugal  Barba  Jovis.  This  is 

titled,  Anthyllis  frnticofa ,  foliis  pinnatis,  fora -  . 

libus  ternatis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Barba  Jovis  ^  0 

minor  Luftanica,  fore  minimo  variegato.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

3.  Barba  Jovis  of  Crete.  This  is  titled,  An * 
thyilis  fruticofa,  foliis  ternatis  fubpedunculatis , 
calycibus  midis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
called,  Dorycnium  foliis  folitariis ,  floribus  ad  alas 
confertis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Barba  Jovis  Cre- 
tica ,  linaria  folio ,  fore  luteo  parvo.  Rivinus 
calls  it,  Barba  Jovis  Cretica  ;  and  Alpinus,  Spartium 
fpinofum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  Greece, 

and  Paleftine.  ^ 

4.  Spanifh  Ternate-leaved  Anthyllis.  This  is  «/ 

titled,  Anthyllis  fruticofa ,  foliis  ternatis  inaqua-  ^ 

libus ,  calycibus  lanatis  lateralibus.  In  the  Hortus 
Upfal.  it  is  termed,  Anthyllis  fruticofa ,  foliis  ter¬ 
natis,  intermedio  produbtiore.  Van  Royen  calls 
it,  Cytifus  foliis  ovatis  acutis  nitidis ,  floralibus 
lateralibus ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cytifus  incanus , 
folio  medio  longiore  ;  Clufius,  Cytifus  V ;  and  Bar- 
relier,  Spartium  latifolium ,  parvo  fore.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain.  * 

5.  Shrubby  Prickly  Anthyllis  is  titled,  Anthyllis  CuAvacc.tl., 
fruticofa  fpinofa ,  foliis  funplicibus.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Genifla  Spartium  fpinofum,  foliis  lenti - 

cuH,  floribus  ex  caruleopurpura-fcentibus ;  and 
Clufius,  Erinacea.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 
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Species. 


Golden 

Ardlotis 

defcribed. 


Varieties. 


Defcrip- 
tioa  of 
Narrow¬ 
leaved, 


Plantain- 

leaved, 


THERE  is  no  Englifh  name  for  this  genus  •, 
fo  that  we  will  call  the  fpecies  proper  for 
this  place, 

i.  The  Golden  ArBotis. 

2.  The  Narrow-leaved  ArBotis. 

3.  The  Plantain- leaved  ArBotis. 

4.  The  Sea  Ragwort-leaved  Ar  Slot  is, 

5.  The  Dwarf  ArBotis. 

1.  Golden  ArBotis.  This  fpecies  hath  a  thick, 
tender,  fpungy,  branching  ftalk,  that  will  rile 
to  about  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large, 
oblong,  and  finuated  or  jagged  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  winged  leaf.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  a 
Angle  flower  terminating  each  ftalk  •,  they  are 
large,  and  radiated  *  their  colour  is  a  fine  yellow, 
but  the  rays  are  paler. 

There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  crimfon  flowers, 
and  another  whofe  rays  are  of  a  fine  purple  co¬ 
lour  on  their  out-flde.  They  will  flower  in  the 
fummer,  and  continue  their  blow  in  the  green- 
houfe  all  winter. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  ArBotis  hath  a  thick,  ten¬ 
der,  branching  ftalk,  that  will  grow  to  be  four 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  ftiff, 
fpear-fhaped,  and  indented  on  the  fides.  The 
flowers  are  large,  having  the  infide  of  the  rays 
of  a  pale-yellow,  but  the  outride  of  a  red-colour* 
and  they  will  be  in  blow  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year. 

3.  Plantain-leaved  ArBotis.  The  ftalk  is  thick, 
tender,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lan¬ 
ceolate,  oval  figure,  and  very  much  ribbed,  like 
thofe  of  Plantain  *  they  are  indented,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are 
large,  and  their  rays  are  of  a  golden -yellow  co¬ 
lour  on  the  infide,  but  tawny  without  *  they 
will  often  fhew  themfelves  at  all  feafons  of  the 


year. 

Sea  4.  Sea  Ragwort -leaved  ArBotis.  The  ftalk  is 

Ragwort-  tender,  thick,  branching,  and  will  grow  to  be 
leaved,  UpWards  of  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
indented,  hoary,  and  a  little  referable  thofe  of 
Sea  Ragwort.  The  flowers  grow  on  very  long 
footftalks,  are  of  a  fulphur  colour,  will  be  in 
blow  in  fummer,  and  continue  the  fucceflion  in 
the  green-houfe  all  winter.  This  fpecies  is  called 
by  many  Gardeners  African  Jacobsea. 
and  5.  Dwarf  ArBotis ;  There  are  three  or  four 

Dwarf  forts  of  this  fpecies  that  have  no  ftalks,  except 

Ardotis.  (-kg  footftalks  of  the  flower.  The  leaves  are  ribbed, 
white  on  their  under  -  fide,  finuated,  have  long 
footftalks,  and  grow  immediately  from  the  root. 
Among  them  the  flowers  arife  on  footftalks  about 
four  or  five  inches  long.  Though  thefe  footftalks 
'  are  but  fhort,  the  flowers  they  fupport  are  large 

and  fine.  There  are  the  Pale-yellow,  the  Golden- 
yellow,  and  others  of  different  tints :  They  will 
be  in  blow  in  April  or  May,  when  they  will  fhew 
themfelves  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choiceft 
collection  of  plants. 

Propaga-  The  laft  fort  is  belt  propagated  by  feeds  •,  and 
tion  of  the  in  order  to  have  them  good,  the  plants  muft  be 
laft  fort,  ent i rel y  fet  abroad  all  the  time  they  are  in  flower, 
and  until  the  feed  is  perfected  *  for  I  never  knew 
them  afford  feeds,  if  kept  too  long  in  the  green- 
houfe.  Thefe  muft  be  fown,  in  the  ufual  way, 
in  a  good,  rich,  moift,  fhady  border  *  and  when 

1 


the  plants  are  of  proper  fize,  they  muft  be  potted, 
and  removed  into  the  green-houfe  at  the  approach 
of  bad  weather; 


All  the  other  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by 


cuttings.  Thefe  will  grow,  if  planted  in  any  of 
the  fummer-months  ;  and  the  greateft  trouble 
they  will  occafiOn,  will  be  to  keep  them  within 
due  bounds  *  for  in  fummer,  if  a  wet  feafon  hap¬ 
pens,  they  will  in  a  few  weeks  become  fo  very 


Propaga- , 
tion  of  the 
otherforts. 


luxuriant  and  rambling,  as  to  overfpread  moft'of 


the  green  -houfe  plants  that  are  near  them  :  And 
let  the  weather  be  what  it  will,  their  roots  will 
find  a  way,  if  poflible,  through  the  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  will  firike  into  the  ground, 
and  occafion  the  plants  growing  out  of  all  bounds 
or  order.  The  cuttings,  therefore,  muft  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  not  the  richeft  fort  of  foil,  the 
holes  at  the  bottoms  being  well  flopped,  that  the 
moifture  only  can  drain  off" *  and  they  muft  be 
then  fet  in  the  (hade,  and  watered  until  they  have 
taken  root.  After  that,  they  muft  be  fet  among 
other  green-houfe  plants,  obferving  to  place  each 
pot  upon  a  large  flate  or  tile,  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  penetrating  into  the  ground. 

Though  water  occalions  thefe  plants  to  grow 
out  of  all  bounds,  yet  they  muft  duly  have  it  in 
fmall  quantities  *  for  you  will  find,  that  fcarcely 
any  plants  droop  fooner  under  the  want  of  it. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  be  trained  to  be  about  a 
yard  high  for  the  green-houfe,  in  which  place 
they  will  have  a  very  good  effedt  by  their  flowers, 
which  they  will  continue  to  produce  all  winter. 

1.  The  Golden  ArBotis  is  titled,  ArBotis  flof- 
culis  radiantibus  ferlilibus ,  foliis  pinnato  -  finuatis 
villofs ,  laciniis  oblongis  dentatis.  Vaillant  calls  it, 
ArBotheca  Jacobs#  folio  y  radiis  florum  intus  luleisy 
extus  purpureis  *  Commeline,  Anemonofpermos  Afri - 
cana,  foliis  cardui  benediBi ,  forum  radiis  intus  ftl - 
phureis  *  Boerhaave,  Anemonofpermos  Africana ,  fo¬ 
lio  Jacob  a  a  tenuiter  laciniatOy  fore  aura7itio  pul- 
cherrimo.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

2.  Narrow  -  leaved  ArBotis  is  titled,  ArBotis 
flofculis  radiantibus  fertilibus ,  foliis  lanceolatis  in - 
tegris  dentatis.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Anemcnofper- 
mos  Afra ,  folio  ferrate  rigido ,  fore  intus  fulphur  eoy 
extus  puniceo.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

3.  Plantain-leaved  ArBotis  is,  ArBotis  flofculis 
radiantibus  fertilibus ,  foliis  lanceolato-otatis  ner - 
vofs  denticulatis  amplextcaulibus.  Boerhaave  calls 
ir,  Anemonofpermos  Afra ,  folio  plant aginis,  florum 
radiis  intus  aureis ,  extus  fufeis.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Sea  Ragwort-leaved  ArBotis  is,  ArBotis  flof- 
culis  radiantibus  ferilibus  duodenis  fubintegris,  foliis 
lyratis  nigro-denticulatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort. 
it  is  termed,  ArBotis  foliis  ovatis  dentatis ,  petio/is 
longifimis  fuperne  dentatis ,  caule  ramofo.  Herman 
calis  it,  Anemone  aflinis  JEthiopica ,  fibrofi  radice , 
fore  afleris ,  taraxaci  foliis  fubincanis  •,  Comme¬ 
line,  Anemonofpermos  Africana ,  Jacob<ea  maritime 
foliisy  fore  fulphureo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia. 

5.  Dwarf  ArBotis  is,  ArBotis  pedunculis  radi- 
calibuSy  foliis  lyratis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Ane- 
monofpermos  Africana ,  folio  plantaginis ,  fore  ful¬ 
phureo.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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Culture. 


UNDER  the  prote&ion  of  a  common  green- 
houfe  will  fiourifh, 

i.  The  Ever-green  Birthwort  of  Crete. 

2.  The  Pijiolochia ,  or  Small  Birthwort. 

The  Virginian  Shrubby  Birthwort. 
i.  The  Ever-green  Birthwort  of  Crete  has 
many  (lender,  weak,  angular,  trailing  branches, 
about  a  foot  and  a  halt  long.  The  leaves  are 
heart-fhaped,  oblong,  waved  on  their  edges,  and 
continue  green  all  winter.  The  flowers  are  long, 
crooked,  grow  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  of  a  dark-purple  colour  ;  they 
never  produce  any  feeds  in  thele  parts. 

2.  Pijiolochia  Birthwort.  The  ftalks  are  very 
weak,  (lender,  trailing,  and  branching.  The 
leaves  grow  on  footftalks,  are  heart-lhaped,  and 
their  edges  are  a  little  indented.  The  flowers 
are  produced  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves: 
The  plants  feldom  fail  to  exhibit  them  at  the 
time  of  blow,  but  do  not  often  bring  their  feeds 
to  perfection  with  us. 

3.  Virginian  Shrubby  Birthwort.  This  fpecies 
is  rather  improperly  named  •,  for  the  branches 
can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  woody  :  However,  they 
are  firm,  upright,  and  will  grow  to  upwards  of 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  but 
long,  and  are  inclined  to  a  lanceolate  figure. 
The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  and  in  fome  feafons  will  biing 
their  feeds  to  perfection. 

This  laft  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds 
produced  in  our  own  country  •,  but  the  feeds  of 
the  others  fhould  be  procured  from  the  places 
where  they  grow  naturally.  If  they  are  fown  in 
the  autumn  (which  is  the  belt  time),  they  (hould 
be  fown  in  pots,  and  placed  under  an  hotbed 
frame  all  winter.  About  the  middle  of  March 
they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hotbed  ; 
3nd  the  plants  may  be  expe&ed  to  appear  by  the 
beginning  of  May,  at  which  time  they  muft 
have  frequent  but  gentle  waterings,  to  pi  event 
their  drawing  weak.  When  the  plants  are  about 
four  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  planted  each 
in  a  fe  par  ate  pot,  which  fhould  be  placed  on  a 
frefh  hotbed,  filling  the  vacancies  with  common 


garden-mould.  In  hot  weather,  they  mult  be 
always  (haded,  and  watered  every  other  day  *, 
and  when  the  plants  have  taken  root,  the  glades 
muft  be  removed.  Here  they  may  ftand  until 
the  end  of  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  green-houfe,  and  placed  near  the 
windows  or  doors,  that  they  may  have  as  much 

air  as  pofiible.  ,  * 

Thefe  plants  are  alfo  encreafed  by  parting  or 
the  roots.  The  fpring  before  they  begin  to  (hoot 
is  a  good  time  for  the  work.  Each  fhould  be 
fet  in  a  fmall  pot  ;  and  if  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  moderate  warmth  of  dung,  it  will 
g’reatly  forward  their  growth.  The  third  fpecies 
will  frequently  grow  by  cuttings  ;  to  effedl  which 
with  fuccefs,  they  muft  be  duly  watered,  and 
conftantly  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  moderately  hardy,  efpe- 
daily  the  third,  and  in  mild  winters  they  will 
live  abroad  in  the  open  air  ;  fo  that  if  you  have 
plenty  of  plants,  a  lew  fhould  be  fet  out  in  a 
warm,  well-fheltered  place,  where,  if  they  fuc- 
ceed,  they  will  flower  ftronger  and  better  than 
thofe  preferved  in  the  green-houfe. 

1.  Ever-green  Birthwort  of  Crete  is  titled, 
Ariftolochia  foliis  cordato  -  oblongis  undatis ,  cauls 
infirmo ,  jloribus  folitariis.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort „ 
it  is  termed,  Ariftolochia  caitlibus  infirmis ,  Joins 
cordate- oblongis  -undulatis ,  Jloribus  recurvis  folitariis 
pendulis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Pijiolochia  Cre - 
tica  ;  and  Clufius,  Pijiolochia  altera.  It  is  a 
native  of  Crete. 

2.  Pijiolochia  Birthwort  is,  Ariftolochia  foliis 
cerdatis  crenulatis  fubtus  reticulatis  petiolatis ,  jlo¬ 
ribus  folitariis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff ort.  it  is  termed, 
Ariftolochia  caule  infirmo  ramofo ,  foliis  cordatis  oh - 
folete  dentatis ,  jloribus  folitariis  ere  ft  is.  _  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  AriJtolochia  Pijiolochia  difta  ; 
and  Clufius,  Pijiolochia.  It  grows  naturally  in 

France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

3.  Virginian  Tree  Birthwort  is ,  Ariftolochia 
foliis  cordato  -  lanceolatis ,  caule  erefto  fruticofo. 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Arijiolochia  poljrhizos ,  auricu - 
latis  foliis,  Virginiana.  It  grows  naturally  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  America., 
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Arnica. 


WE  muft  not  wholly  pafs  by  Arnica  in  this 
place.  There  is  one  fpecies  of  it  that 
caufes  a  pretty  variety,  and  requires  only  the 
common  proteftion  of  the  green-houfe  to  keep 
it  in  order.  It  goes  by  various  names,  but  is 
moftly  called  the  Ethiopian  Perennial  Armca. 

Yol.  11. 

10 5 


It  admits  of  two  diftindl  varieties one  has  a  Defcrip- 
fine  yellow  flower,  the  other  is  a  purple;  and  tionofit. 

both  have  great  beauty. 

The  leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  fmooth, 
ftiff,  and  fpring  immediately  from  the  roots. 

Their  upper  furface  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine- 
4  T  gr«n 
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green  colour  ;  they  are  downy  underneath,  and 
have  their  edges  indented.  Among  thefe  leaves 
cnfes  the  flower-llalk,  which  is  naked,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  one  large  radiate  compound  flower. 
One  ot  the  varieties  is  a  deep  yellow,  and  not 
much  unlike  the  Dandelion,  which  would 
never  be  thought  a  bad  flower,  if  it  was  very 
fcarce  ;  the  other  is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  both 
of  them  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  light  feeds, 
crowned  with  down. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  raifed  by  lowing  of 
the  feeds,  or  parting  of  the  roots.  The  roots 
fhould  be  planted  early  in  the  autumn  in  pots  ; 
they  fhould  be  duly  watered  and  fhaded,  until 
they  have  taken  root  ;  at  the  ufual  feafon  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  with 
others  of  the  like  nature ;  and  in  winter  they 
fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible,  for  it  is 
only  protection  from  frofts  that  they  require. 

The  feeds  are  bed  fown  in  pots  in  the 
autumn.  Thefe  pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a 


hot-bed  frame,  to  be  covered  in  bad  weather  all 
winter ;  and  in  the  fpring  fliould  be  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  warm  fliady  part  of  the  garden, 
but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  you  mutt  conftantly  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  frequently  refrelh  them 
with  water;  and  this  is  the  only  trouble  they  will 
require  all  fummer.  The  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember,  they  fliould  be  planted  each  in  a  fepa- 
rate  pot,  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root,  and  at  the  ufual  time  be  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe,  and  managed  as  the  others. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Arnica  fotiis  ovalibas 
ferrato-denticulatis  fubtus  tomentofis.  Burman 
calls  it,  Gerbera  foliis  plants  dentatis ,  flore  pur- 
pur  eo  ;  alfo.  Car  Una  foliis  latis  ad  or  as  fpinis  den¬ 
tatis ,  flore  aureo  ;  Petiver,  Dens  leonis  enula  folio  ; 
Plukenet,  Doronici  forte  fpecies  pumila ,  auricula 
urfi  folio glabro, flore  faturate  croceo ;  and  Vaillant, 
T ufilago  pyrola  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in 
^Ethiopia. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


ARTEMI  Sly}, 


M  U  G  W  O  R  T. 


HP  HE  following  fpecies  muftbewell  protected 
**“  from  the  feverity  of  our  winters*: 

Species.  i*  The  Shrubby  ./Ethiopian  Wormwood. 

2.  The  Cape  Sweet-lcented  Artemifia. 

Shrubby  1.  The  Shrubby  /Ethiopian  Wormwood  will 
^thio-  grow  t0  about  fix  feet  high.  The  ftalk  is 
Worm-  woody,  branching,  and  downy.  The  leaves  alfo 
wood  de-  are  downy ;  they  are  very  narrow,  and 
fcribed.  grow  in  cluflers  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  nothing  extraordinary  ;  they  grow  in  roundifh 
heads,  and  are  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the 
Common  Wormwood. 

Cape  2-  The  Cape  Sweet-fcented  Artemifia.  This 

Sweet-,  hath  a  weak  fhrubby  ftalk,  garnifhed  with  very 
fcented  narrow,  undivided  leaves,  growing  together  in 
fJde-1*  clutters.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes 
fcribed.  T°m  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  round, 
whitifh,  and  are  fucceeded  by  naked  feeds. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Plant  them  in  any  of  the  fummer  months  in 
pots,  filled  with  good  light  fandy  earth,  and  im¬ 
mediately  place  them  in  the  fhade ;  tho’  the  beft 
way  will  be  to  remove  them  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  where  no  fun  may  come  at  them,  and 
they  will  the  fooner  ftrikeroot.  They  mull  be 
duly  watered ;  and  when  they  have  begun  to 


grow,  they  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  Green- 
houfe,  or  they  will  foon  be  drawn  weak,  and  be 
fpoiled  :  Set  the  pots,  therefore,  after  the  plants 
have  taken  good  root,  in  fome  fhady  part  of  the 
garden  ;  give  them  water  regularly,  as  you  find 
they  require  it;  and  in  October  remove  them  t 
into  the  Green-houfe,  and  place  them  where 
they  may  have  as  much  air  as  poflible. 

Thefe  make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  by  their  hoary  appearance ;  and  the  leaves, 
when  bruifed,  emit  an  odour,  which  by  many  is 
thought  very  agreeable. 

1.  The  Shrubby  /Ethiopian  Wormwood  is  Titles.; 
titled,  Artemifia  foliis  line aribus  confer tis  minimis 
divflis ,  caule  fruticofo  tomentofo.  Ray  calls  it,  */fUc&. 
Abrotanoides  Africanum ,  foliis  cinereis  mufcofisy  0 
capitulis  forum  globofis  magnis ;  and  Tournefort, 
Abfinthium  Africanum  arbor efeens,  folio  vermiculata 
incano.  ft  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

2.  Cape  Sweet-fcented  Artemifia.  This  is 
titled,  Artemifia  foliis  linearibus  indivfis  acerofisy 
fpicis  terminalibus,  ealycum  foliolis  intimis  color atisy 
caule  fruticofo.  Commeline  calls  it,  F rut  ex  Afri- 
canus  aromaticuSy  fore  fpicato  exiguo.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope. 
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ASCLEPIAS ; 


SWALLOW-W  ORT. 


OUR  Green -houfes  rejoice  in  a  fpecies  of 
Afclepias ,  that  admits  of  three  or  four 
varieties.  This  fpecies  is  ufualiy  called  Shrub 
Afclepias. 

The  principal  varieties  of  it  are. 

The  Smooth  Willow-leaved  Shrub  Afclepias. 
The  Smooth  Linear  Spear  leaved  Shrub  Afcle¬ 
pias. 

The  Hairy  Broad-leaved  Shrub  Afclepias. 

The  Oblong  Oval-1  aved  Shrub  Afclepias. 

All  thefe  are  elegant  plants,  and  their  dif¬ 
ference,  with  refpedt  to  their  leaves,  is  the  chief 
variety  they  caufe. 

The  Shrub  Afclepias  will  grow  to  be  fix  or 
eight  feet  high.  The  Item  is  woody,  and  covered 
with  a  brown  bark ;  it  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  tinged  frequently 
•with  attain  of  red  or  purple.  The  leaves  differ 
according  to  the  above  titles,  but  the  molt  com- 
mon  are  long,  fmooth,  and  narrow  ;  they  grow 
by  pairs  at  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  ;  but 
higher  they  often  grow  fingly  ;  they  are  of  a 
faint  green  colour,  and  their  edges  are  frequently 
waved.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  grow  the 
flowers  in  umbels,  {landing  on  long  footftalks  ; 
their  colour  is  white,  tho’  tinged  fometimes 
with  yellow,  or  a  dufky  green :  Each  flower 
has  its  feparate  longifh  pedicle,  and  being  loofely 
placed  on  the  common  footflalk,  the  umbel 
naturally  droops  a  little.  They  ufualiy  flower 
about  June  or  July,  and  there  will  be  often  a 
fucceffion  of  the,  flowers,  until  late  in  the 
autumn. 

The  pods  that  lucceed  them,  will  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  large  and  fwelling,  and  will  frequently 
contain  good  feeds,  if  removed  early  enough 
into  the  Green-houfe. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  the 
cuttings  or  the  feeds,  for  they  may  be  readily 
increafed.  By  cuttings  they  are  raifed  with  the 
leaft:  trouble  -,  but  when  the  feeds  are  fown,  the 
handfomeft  plants  are  pretty  certain  of  being  ob¬ 
tained. 


The  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  large  ooxes, 
filled  with  good  rich  earth,  in  June  or  July  ;  the 
boxes  fhould  then  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  the  windows  being  conftantly  kept  open, 
and  fet  where  the  fun  cannot  come  near  them  : 
They  muff  have  conftant  fupply  of  water,  and 
they  will  readily  {trike  root.  When  you  find  this 
effected,  they  muff  be  taken  out  of  the  Green- 
houle,  or  they  will  foon  draw  up  weak,  and  be 
placed  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  Garden  •,  and  in  the 
autumn,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe  for  their  winter-lodgings.  In  the  fpring 
each  plant  fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  pre- 
ferving  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  root ;  and  their  after¬ 
management  fhould  be  the  fame  as  other  com¬ 
mon  Green-houfe  plants. 

They  are  alfo  eafily  raifed  by  feeds.  Sow  thefe 
on  an  hot-bed  in  the  end  of  March,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  water  them  frequently,  and  ufe 
them  to  the  air  ;  and  when  all  danger  from  bad 
weather  is  over,  let  the  glaffes  be  entirely  taken 
away,  and  the  plants  fhaded  with  mats  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  day,  and  continued^ 
through  the  night,  if  there  be  the  appearance  of 
a  frofty  evening. 

About  July  or  Auguft  each  plant  (bould  be 
fet  in  a  diftinft  pot ;  which  being  done,  the  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady 
place,  where  they  may  ftand  until  they  are 
removed  into  the  Green-houfe  for  the  winter* 
with  other  plants. 

Sowing  of  the  feeds  or  planting  cuttings 
fhould  not  be  neglected,  as  the  plants  are  often 
of  fhort  duration,  frequently  going  off  after  they 
have  flowered  ftrong  a  feafon  or  two. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Afclepias  foliis  rev  chit  is 
lanceolatis ,  caule  fruticofo.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort. 
it  is  termed,  Afclepias  caule  erefio  fruticofo ,  foliis 
lanceolatis ,  umbelhs  nut  antibus ,  conceptaculis  inflatis 
pilojis.  Herman  calls  it,  Apocynum  ere  Aim  Afri- 
canum ,  villofo  frufiu ,  falicis folio-,  and  Plukenet, 
Apocynum  creclum  elatius ,  falicis  angujlo  folio,  folli - 
culis  pilofis.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

ASP  ALATUS,  AFRICAN  BROOM. 


OF  this  genus  are, 

i.  Afparagus  African  Broom. 
2.  Juniper  African  Broom. 
g.  Thyme-leaved  African  Broom. 
4.  Heath  leaved  African  Broom. 
5.  Silvery  African  Broom. 

6.  One-flowered  African  Broom. 
y.  Indian  Afpalatus. 

8.  Cretan  Afpalatus . 


1.  Afparagus  African  Broom.  The  Item  is 
woody,  divides  into  many  (lender  branches,  and 
grows  to  about  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
awl-fhaped,  fharp-pointed,  rough,  and  grow  in 
duffers.  The  flowers  come  out  in  roundifh 
clutters  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  but  are  feldom 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

2.  Juni- 
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2.  Juniper  African  Broom.  The  ftalk  is 
woody,  hairy,  fends  forth  many  branches  from 
the  Tides,  and  grows  to  about  a  yard  high.  The 
leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  fmooth,  prickly-pointed, 
and  grow  in  clufters.  The  flowers  are  produced 
thinly  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches, 
are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  but 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

3.  Thyme-leaved  African  Broom.  The  fhlk 
is  woody,  branching,  and  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  very  fhort,  fmooth, 
of  a  fplendid  green  colour,  and  grow  in  clufters. 
The  flowers  are  produced  alternately  from  the 
Tides  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

4.  Heath  leaved  African  Broom.  This  alfo 
is  a  low,  branching  fhrub.  The  leaves  are  awl- 
fhaped,  hairy,  and  grow  in  clufters.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  alternately  along  the  Tides  of  the 
branches,  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
pods  in  thefe  parts. 

5.  Silvery  African  Broom.  *  The  ftem  is 
woody,  divides  into  feveral  {lender,  hoary 
branches,  and  grows  to  be  four  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  filky,  white,  and  grow  by 
threes  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  but  thinly  along  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  downy,  appear  in  Auguft 
and  September,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

6.  One-flowered  African  Broom.  The  ftalk 
is  woody,  and  fends  forth  branches  alternately 
from  the  Tides.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fhort, 
taper,  fmooth,  and  grow  in  clufters.  The  flowers 
come  out  finely  from  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
are  large,  of  a  yellow  colour,  downy,  and  appear 
in  Auguft  and  September. 

7.  Indian  Afpalatus  grows  to  be  five  or  fix  feet 
high.  The  leaves  grow  by  fives,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Tides  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  come 
out  fingly  on  long  footftalks,  are  of  a  pale-red 
colour,  appear  in  Auguft  and  September,  but 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  pods  in  England. 

8.  Cretan  Afpalatus  grows  to  be  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  wedge-fhaped,  fmooth, 

a  T a-htaS  anc*  grow  by  threes.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
clufters  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches, 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  appear  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  former. 

All  thefe  forts  are  raifed  from  feeds ;  but  as 
they  rarely  ripen  in  England,  they  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally.  Having  obtained  Tome  good  feeds  of  the 
different  forts,  fow  them  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  as  Toon  as  they  arrive ;  then  fet  them  in  the 
Green-houfe  to  protect  them  from  the  froft,  and 
in  the  fpring  give  them  the  afiiftance  of  a  flight 
hotbed,  which  will  effectually  bring  up  the  feeds. 
At  this  time  they  muft  have  frequent,  though 
flight  waterings  •,  all  poffible  air,  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  muft  be  granted  them ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  each  muft  be 
fet  in  a  feparate  pot :  The  pots  muft  be  again 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed,  and  the 
plants  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  After  this  they  muft  be  hardened  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  open  air ;  and  when  that  is  effected. 
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muft  be  fet  abroad  in  iome  warm  well-lhelter 
place.  There  they  may  rerhain  until  the  autumn, 
and  be  then  taken  into  the  Greert-houfe  for  their 
winter-lodgings. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Afpalatus  foliis 
fafciculatis  fubulatis  mucronatis  birds ,  floribus  capi - 
tat  is  hirfutijflmis.  Herman  calls  it,  Genifla  Afri - 
cana  Intea ,  floribus  hirfutis  in  capitula  lanuginofa 
conglobatis ,  foliis  corrud#  aculcatis  fubhirfutis  •,  ( and 
Breynius,  Chamalarix ,  J.  Cbsnopoda  Monomopa - 
tenfls.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Afpalatus  foliis  fafcicu¬ 
latis  fubulatis  mucronatis  glabris ,  caule  villofoi 
floribus  fparfls.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Genifla  aftroites , 
juniperinis  pungentibus  foliis ,  Atbiopica,  floribus 
faturate  luteis.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia.,  ^ 

The  third  fpecies  is,  Afpalatus  foliis  fafciculatis 
fubulatis  inermibus  glabris  brevijflms ,  floribus  *1- 
terms.  Plukenet  calls  \t,  Genifla  minima  AEtbi- 
opica ,  foliis  thymi  confertis  fplenclentibus  glabris .  It 
grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Afpalatus  foliis  fafcicu¬ 
latis  fubulatis  inermibus  hirfutis ,  floribus  alternis , 
calycibus  linearibus.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Genifla 
Atbiopica  non  fpinofa ,  foliis  erica  vilbfis ,  floribus 
parvis  fpicatis  luteis  :  calycibus  longiorikus  immerfis. 
It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is,  Afpalatus  foliis  trims  linea¬ 
ribus  fericeis ,  ftipulis  fimplicibus  mucronatis ,  floribus 
fparfls  tomentofls.  Plukenet  calls  it,  CytiJ’us  Afri - 
canus  anguflifolius  fenced  lanugins  argent atus ,  (pica 
lagopoide.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is,  Afpalatus  foliis  fafciculatis 
linearibus  inermibus ,  ftipulis  acutis  perfifiendbus , 
floribus  folitariis,  calycibus  laciniis  cymbiformibus. 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Genifla  ALthiopica  glabra ,  longi- 
oribus  foliis  ex  uno  pun  ft  0  plurimis ,  flare  major  e  luteo. 
It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is,  Afpalatus  foliis  quinatis 
feflilibus ,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Plukenet  calls  it, 
Lotus  tenuifolius  Maderafpatams ,  flliqud  fingulari 
glabra  ;  and  Ray,  Dorycnium  Indicim,  floribus 
fingularibus  rubris  in  pedicellis  oblong  is,  Jiliquis  per - 
exiguis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

The  eighth  fpecies  is,  Afpalatus  foliis  trims 
cunei f or mibus  glabris :  later alibus  brevioribus ,  ftipu¬ 
lis  obfoletis ,  floribus  congeflis.  Zanoni  calls  it,  Ge- 
nifta  arborea  Cretica ,  foliis  fempervirentibus .  It 
grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

Afpalatus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelpbia 
Decandria  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous  perianthium 
deeply  cut  into  five  acuminated,  equal  fegments, 
the  upper  fegment  being  the  longeft. 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous. 

The  vexillum  is  compreffed,  rifing,  oboval, 
obtufe-pointed,  and  ufually  hairy  on  the  outlide. 

The  alas  are  moon-fhaped,  obtufe,  fpreading, 
and  fhorter  than  the  vexillum. 

The  carina  is  bifid,  and  fimilar  to  the  ake. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  rifing  filaments  joined 
together  at  their  bafe,  but  they  divide  upwards 
longitudinally,  having  oblong  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
fimple  rifing  ftyle,  and  an  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval  pod. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  ufually  two,  and 

kidney- fhaped.  1 
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WHILE  the  eatable  Afparagus  is  plenti¬ 
fully  ftationed  in  our  Kitchen  Garden, 
the  other  fpecies  may  figure  among  the  plants  in 
the  Green-houfe:  Thefe  are* 

i.  Briftly-leaved  African  Afparagus. 

2.  Larch-leaved  African  Afparagus. 

3.  Afiatick  Afparagus. 

-  4.  White  Spanifh  Afparagus. 

5.  Acute-leaved  Portugal  Afparagus. 

6.  Prickly  Afparagus  of  Crete. 

7.  Cape  Afparagus. 

8.  Hooked-leaved  Afparagus  of  Ceylon. 

9.  Great  Prickly  Afparagus  of  Ceylon. 

10.  Indian  Afparagus. 

1.  Briftly-leaved  African  Afparagus  fends 
from  the  root  feveral  tough  Upright  branches : 
Thefe  put  forth  feveral  (lender  fide  -  branches, 
which  decline  downwards.  The  leaves  are  briftly, 
and  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  Garden  Afpa¬ 
ragus;  they  continue  green  all  the  year,  and 
have  a  pretty  effeCt  in  the  Green-houfe  in  the 
winter-feafon.  The  flowers,  like  all  thofe  of 
Afparagus,  are  inconfiderable,  as  it  feldom  pro¬ 
duces  feeds  in  our  gardens ;  but  it  is  eafily  en- 
creafed  by  parting  of  the  roots,  the  beft  time  for 
doing  which  is  Aprih 

2.  Larch-leaved  African  Afparagus.  This  will 
grow  to  be  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  Theftalks  are 
lhrubby,  crooked,  irregular,  and  put  out  feveral 
weak  fide- branches :  Thefe  are  armed  with  fharp 
fpines,  which  grow  fingly  under  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  produced  in  clufters,  like  thofe  of 
the  larch-tree ;  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  fpread 
themfelves  in  a  ftar-like  manner ;  they  continue 
green  all  winter,  which  makes  this  fpecies  fought 
after  by  fome.  It  feldom  produces  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  the  beft  time  for  which  is  April. 

3.  Afiatick  Afparagus.  This  hath  feveral  ereCl 
ftalks,  that  are  armed  with  (harp  thorns,  growing 
fingly  under  the  leaves  in  the  alternate  way.  The 
lide-branches  are  numerous,  and  exceeding  nar¬ 
row.  The  leaves  grow  in  bunches,  and  continue 
green  all  the  year  .  It  feldom  produces  feeds  with 
us,  and  is  ufually  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  like  the  others. 

4.  White  Spanifh  Afparagus.  This  will  often 
grow  to  upwards  of  four  feet  high.  The  ftalks 
are  woody,  and  are  covered  with  a  white  bark. 
The  leaves  grow  in  bunches,  and  under  each  tuft 
is  placed  a  Angle  fharp  thorn ;  it  is  hardy  enough 
to  live  through  our  mild  winters,  if  planted  abroad 
in  a  well-fheltered  place. 

5.  Acute-leaved  Portugal  Afparagus.  The 
ftalks  alfo  of  this  fpecies  are  white,  fhrubby,  crook¬ 
ed,  and  will  grow  to  about  four  feet  high.  They  have 
no  fpines  like  the  others,  but  the  leaves  grow  in 
fmall  tufts.  They  are  exceeding  (harp-pointed, 
and  will  fetch  blood,  if  not  handled  with  Caution. 
This  fort  frequently  produces  feeds,  by  which 
young  plants  may  be  eafily  raifed. 

6.  Prickly  Afparagus  of  Crete.  This  hath 
tough  ligneous  ftalks,  that  will  grow  to  be  about 
four  feet  high.  There  are  no  leaves,  but  inftead  of 
them  fmall  bunches  of  fharp  fpines,  which  are  un¬ 
equal  *,  three  or  four  ufually  grow  from  the  fame 
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point,  and  they  diverge  from  each  other.  The; 
flowers  are  like  thole  of  our  common  Afparagus  ; 
and  the  fruit,  which  will  frequently  ripen  in  our 
gardens,  is  very  large  and  black. 

7.  Cape  Afparagus.  The  ftalks  are  up¬ 
right,  tough,  and  woody.  The  lateral  branches 
are  numerous,  and  they  are  terminated,  as  well  as 
guarded  on  the  lides,  by  fharp  fpines.  The  leaves 
grow  in  bunches,  and  are  briftly.  The  flowers 
are  inconfiderable,  and  do  not  always  bring  their 
feeds  to  perfection  with  us. 

8.  Hooked-leaved  Afparagus  of  Ceylon.  The 
ftalks  of  this  fort  are  tough  and  woody,  and  are 
guarded  by  thorns,  which  grow  fingly  under  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  grow  in  bunches,  are 
fword-fhaped,  and  falcated.  The  flowers  are  very 
inconfiderable,  and  the  fruit  like  that  of  our 
common  Afparagus  when  ripe. 

9.  Great  Prickly  Afparagus- of  Ceylon.  This 
fifes  with  a  weak  flexuofe  ftalk  to  fix  or  eight 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  placed  fingly  ;  they  are 
very  narrow  and  fpear-fhaped,  but  the  fpines  are 
very  numerous,  fhort,  crooked,  very  fharp, 
and  oblige  you  with  caution  to  handle  the 
plants.  This  is  a  tender  plant,  and  altho*  it  will 
live  in  a  Green-houfe,  to  have  it  in  perfection  it 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  ftove:  It  hardly  ever  pro¬ 
duces  feeds  here,  but  is  eafily  encreafed  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  roots. 

10.  Indian  Afparagus.  The  'ftalks  are  free 
from  fpines.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  and 
are  placed  alternately  on  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  branches  in  loofe  fpikes ;  they  grow 
alternately  on  very  lhort  foot-ftalks;  and,  like  the 
others,  are  of  little  figure. 

All  thefe  forts  are  encreafed  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  tho’  the  beft  plants  are  always  railed  from 
feeds ;  fo  that  of  fuch  forts  as  do  not  ripen  them 
freely  here,  they  fhould  be  procured  from  the 
places  where  they  naturally  grow,  or  fuch  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  do  ripen  them  well.  Sow  thefe, 
as  foon  as  poflible,  after  their  arrival,  in  pots 
filled  with  rich,  fat,  rnoift  earth,  and  in  the  end  of 
March  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed : 
This  will  foon  bring  the  plants  up,  and  greatly 
forward  their  growth.  You  muft  ufe  them  to  the 
air,  water  them  frequently,  and  fhade  them  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day ; 
and  with  this  management  they  fhould  continue 
until  the  end  of  July.  The  plants  fhould  be 
then  fet,  each  in  a  feparate  pot ;  at  this  time  they 
fhould  be  well  watered,  and  the  pots  fhould  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  part  of  the 
garden  :  And  here  they  may  ftand,  obferving  to 
water  them  in  dry  weather,  until  the  autumn* 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green* 
houfe,  and  have  the  fame  management  as  other 
tender  plants. 

The  firft  fort  is  titled,  Afparagus  caule  inemiy 
ramis  declinatis ,  foliis  fetaceis.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Africa. 

The  fecond  fort  is  titled,  Afparagus  aculeis  folita - 
rtts,  ramis  reflects  retrofraflifque ,  foliis  fafciculatis . 
In  the  Hortus  Cliffort .  it  is  termed,  Afparagus 
frutefeens ,  foliis  fafciculatis  fetaceis  terminalibus , 
ramis  reflexis  retrofexis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Afpa¬ 
ragus  Africams  tenuifolius ,  viminalibus  virgis ,  foliis 
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lands  ad  infiar  ex  uno  pundo  numerofisy  Jlellatdn 
pofitis.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa. 
vfauiivcud .  The  third  fort  is,  Afparagus  aculeis  folitariis ,  caule 
tredoy  ramis  filiformibus ,  foliis  fafciculatis.  In  the 
Her t us  Cliffor t.  it  is  called,  Afparagus  aculeis  al¬ 
ter  nis^  ramis  folitariis  filiformibus ,  foliis  fetaceis 
fafciculatis  later alibus.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia. 
u  The  fourth  fort  is  titled,  Afparagus  fpinis  re- 
trofiexis ,  ramis  flexuofis ,  foliis  fafciculatis  angulatis 
muticis  deciduis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Afparagus 
aculeis  folitanis ,  ramulis  fiexuofis  binis  oppofitis 
fpinofis  joliefis ,  foliis  fafciculatis  •,  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Afparagus  aculeatus ,  fpinis  horridis  \  Clufius, 
Cor  dub  a  tertia.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 


Portugal. 


The  fifth  fort  is,  Afparagus  caule  inermi  fruti- 
cofo ,  foliis  aciformibus  rigidulis  perennantibus  mu- 
cronatis  aqualibus.  /  Sauvages  calls  it,  Afparagus  fo¬ 
lds  aciformibus  pungentibus ,  caule  fruticofo  inermi ; 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Afparagus  foliis  acutis  •,  Cam- 
merarius,  Afparagus  fylveftris.  It  grows  natural¬ 
ly  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  in  the  Eaft. 

The  fixth  fort  is  titled,  Afparagus  aphyllus, 
fpinis  fubulatis  firiatis  in#  qu  alibus  divergentibus. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Afparagus  aculeatus  alter 
tribus  aut  quatuor  fpinis  ad  eundem  exortum  •,  Clu¬ 
fius,  Corduba  altera  ;  Tournefort,  Afparagus 
Creticus  fruticofus ,  craffioribus  &  brevioribus  aculeis , 
magno  frudu.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  Portugal. 

QuMsh-  The  feventh  fort  is,  Afparagus,  fpinis  later  alibus 
1-jU,  tertninalibufque  ramis  aggregatis,  folds  fafciculatis. 
In  the  Hortus  Cliffor t.  it  is  termed,  Afparagus  fo¬ 
ils  quinis  fetaceiSy  fpinis  terminalibus  later alibufque , 


ramulis  ternis  quaternifque  •,  and  Plukenet  calls  it, 
Afparagus  aculeatus ,  triplici  fpind  furred  us.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

The  eighth  fort  is,  Afparagus  aculeis  folitariis , 
foliis  tnfijormbus  falcatis  \  and  Burman  calis  it, 
Afparagus  folds  falcatis  ex  uno  pundo  numerofis. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon, 

The  ninth  fort  is,  Afparagus  foliis  folitariis  line - 
ari-lanceolatis ,  caule  fiexuofo ,  aculeis  recur  As. 
Herman  calls  it,  Afpara,gus  aculeatus  Zcylard- 
cus  maximus  furmentofus.  it  grows  naturally  in 

Ceylon.  #  *  -• 

The  tenth  fpecies  is,  Afparagus  trier  mis,  joins 
alternis  lanceolatis  petiolatis ,  racemo  terminali  com- 
pofito.  Rhumphius  calls  it,  Terminalis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India. 

Afparagus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Hexandria 
Monogynia  •,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  fix  oblong,  perma¬ 
nent  petals ;  thefe  cohere  at  their  ungues,  and 
form  an  ere£t  tube  ;  at  the  top  they  fpread  open, 
and  are  reflexed. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  fix  ere£t  filiforme  fila¬ 
ments  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  and  inferted  in 
the  petals,  having  roundifh  antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  three-cornered  tur¬ 
binated  germen,  a  very  fhort  ftyle,  and  a  promi¬ 
nent  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globofe  berry,  of  three 
cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  roundifh, 
fmooth,  and  angular  on  their  infide. 
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'"I'MIiERE  are  fome  fhrubby  fpecies  of  Afier 
A  that  require  a  good  Green-houfe  for  their 
fupport  in  winter;  and  thefe  are, 

j.  The  Hyftop- leaved  White  Shrub  After. 

2.  The  Germander- leaved  Blue  Shrub  Afier. 

3.  The  Yew-leaved  Shrub  Afier. 

4.  The  Oval-leaved  Shrub  Afier. 


Shrub  Afier 
The  ftem  is 


1.  The  Hyfibp-leaved  White 
will  grow  to  about  a  yard  high, 
woody,  and  ^from  the  main  ftem  feveral  fide- 
branches  are  produced,  of  a  purplifh  colour. 
The  leaves  are  numerous,  narrow,  and  feveral 
of  them  arife  from  the  fame  point ;  eight  or  ten 
of  them  are  ufually  of  a  clufter,  and  their  colour 
is  a  frefh  green.  Early  in  March,  among  the 
leaves,  the  flowers  are  produced  on  long  naked 
footftalks ;  they  grow  fingly,  and  their  colour  is 
white  ;  tho’  there  is  a  variety  of  it  with  a  pale 
blue  flower,  and  another  -whofe  rays  are  of  a  fine 
purple. 

2.  The  Germander-leaved  Blue  Shrub  After 
will  grow  to  about  a  yard  high.  The  branches 
are  oarnifhed  with  decurrent,  oboval  leaves  ;  thefe 
are  °a  little  ferrated  on  their  edges,  and  are 
downy  on  their  under  part.  The  flowers  are  pro- 

ciefcribtd.  ^uced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  have 
no  footftalks,  and  their  colour  is  a  Iky  blue. 


After 

the  delciibed. 


3.  Yew-leaved  Shrub  After.  The  leaves  of  this  Yew- 
are  awl-fhaped,  decurrent,  and  have  a  rough  leaved 
border.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  Shrub> 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  and,  like  the 
others,  never  produce  good  feeds  in  thefe  parts. 

4.  Oval-leaved  Shrub  After.  This  is  a  low  Oval- 
fhrub,  that  divides  as  it  rifes  into  a  few  fmall  leaved 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  acute, 
downy  underneath,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
branches,  having  no  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  each 
footftalk  fupports  a  Angle  flower,  which  is  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  hardly  ever  produces  feeds  in 
Europe. 

The  culture  of  all  thefe  forts  is  to  be  effected 
by  fowing  of  the  feeds,  or  planting  of  the 
cuttings. 

The  feeds  muft  be  procured  from  Africa,  where 
the  plants  naturally  grow  ;  and  in  the  fpring, 
they  muft  be  Town  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  cover¬ 
ed  with  light,  iandy,  rich  earth.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  you  muft  water  them  frequently, 
and  ufe  them  pretty  much  to  the  air  ;  and  when 
they  are  of  a  fize  to  be  tranfplanted,  they  fhould 
be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root, 
and  planted  feparately  in  fmall  pots,  provided 
for  the  purpole.  Thefe  pots  fhould  be  then 
plunged  into  a  lecond  hot-bed,  and  well  watered  ; 
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as  the  hot  weather  comes  on,  the  glafies  muft 
be  (haded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  watering  muit 
be  repeated,  and  the  plants  mult,  by  degrees,  be 
inured  to  the  open  air.  When  the  plants  have 
well  filled  their  finall  pots,  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  others  of  larger  fize,  which  may  be 
done  by  turning  the  mould  our,  without  difturb- 
ing  the  roots  ;  after  that  they  fhould  be  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden, 
where  they  may  remain  until  Odtober,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and 
fituated  where  they  can  have  a  good  ihare  of 
frefh  air. 

By  cuttings  they  are  eafily  raifed.  Thefe  fhould 
be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  a  light,  fandy,  rich 
earth,  and  the  pots  fhould  be  fet  in  the  Green- 
houfe  where  the  fun  cannot  come  at  them  :  May, 
June,  or  July,  are  proper  months  for  the  work  ; 
and  after  you  find  the  cuttings  have  taken  root, 
they  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  Green-houfe,  and 
plunged  up  to  the-rims  in  fome  fhady  part  of  the 
garden  *,  and  in  Odtober  muft  be  ftationed  with 
other  plants  in  the  Green-houfe. 

As  the  plants  encreafe  in  fize,  they  muft  have 
larger  pots,  and  the  common  care  and  manage- 


TUIc*„ 


ment  of  other  tender  Green-houfe  plants  muft 
conftantly  attend  them. 

1.  The  White  Shrub  After  is  titled,  Sifter  frti- 
ticcfus  foliis  linedribus  punbJatis,  pedunculis  uni - 
ftoris  nudis.  Piukenet  calls  it,  After  maritimus 
fruticofus,  hyjfopi  foliis  confer tis ,  ftore  albo  \  and 
Commeline,  After  Africanus  frutefeens,  foliis  an- 
guftis  &  plerumque  conjunttis .  It  grows  naturally 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  *  ^  y.p  . 

2.  The  Germander-leaved  Blue  Shrub  After  ootLfftUMA. 
is  titled.  After  fuffruticofus ,  foliis  decurrentibus 

obovatis  fubtus  tomentofis  fubferratis ,  ftoribus  ter - 
minalibtts  fefftlibus.  Ray  calls  it,  After  fruticofus 
Africanus,  foliis  pa)  vis  chamqdryos ,  ftoribus  cceru - 
lets  ;  and  Vaillant,  Afteropterus  fruticofus  cceruleusi 
polii  foliis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

3.  Yew-leaved  Shrub  After.  This  is  titled* 

After  fruticofus ,  foliis  decurrentibus  fubulatis  mar - 
gine  fcabris,  ftoribus  terminalibus.  It  grows  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

4.  Oval-leaved  Shrub  After.  This  Is  titled* 

After  fruticulofus ,  foliis  ovato-obhngis  acutis  fubtus 
tomentofis  calycibus  pilo  terminatis.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopei 
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HERE  remains  for  this  place  one  fpecies 
of  a  tolerable  hardy  nature,  but  which 
wants  a  little  nurfing  at  firft,  called  theTragacanth 
Shrub,  or  Goats  1  horn. 

The  ftalks  are  numerous,  thick,  tough,  woody, 
prickly,  of  a  white  colour,  afoot  or  two  in  length, 
and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
being  formed  of  fix  or  eight  pair  of  folioles  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one.  In  fome  varieties  they  are 
oval,  in  others  oblong,  and  in  Erne  very  narrow 
and  fpear-fhaped.  They  are  of  a  filvery  white 
colour,  and  continue  a  long  time  on  the  plant  ; 
and  after  they  are  fallen,  their  footftalks  ftill  remain 
in  the  form  of  fharp  thorns,  guarding  the  plant  on 
every  fide.  The  flowers  are  produced  among N 
the  leaves  and  prickles,  along  the  fides  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  different  colours,  and  of 
different  fizes  in  the  different  varieties.  They 
appear  ufually  in  June  and  July,  but  are  very 
feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 

The  White. 

The  Red. 

The  Crimfon. 

The  Purple. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may 
be  procured  from  France,  where  they  ripen  very 
well.  Thefe  may  be  fown  in  beds,  in  the  full 
ground,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year;  and  if  the  beds 
are  hooped  and  (haded,  and  the  mould  kept 
moift,  the  plants  will  foon  come  up.  After  their 
appearance  the  mats  muft  be  raifed  by  degrees,  to 
give  them  a  due  admiflion  of  air ;  and,  as  they 
become  ftronger  plants,  muft  be  finally  taken 


off.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
muft  be  fet  leparately  in  pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
earth,  obferving  to  prelerve  a  ball  of  earth  to 
each  root  at  their  removal.  They  muft  next  have 
a  good  watering,  and  be  fet  in  a  fhady  place  until 
they  are  eftablilhed  in  their  new  fituation  ;  when 
they  may  be  removed  into  a  warm  well-fheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  to  remain  there  until  No¬ 
vember,  if  the  weather  will  permit,  and  be  then 
taken  into,  (belter,  with  the  hardieft  kinds  of  ex¬ 
oticks.  Thefe  plants,  when  they  become  woody, 
may  be  fet  abroad,  if  the  foil  be  naturally  warm, 
dry,  and  the  place  well  defended  :  But  as  they 
are  frequently  deftroyed  by  hard  winters,  it  will 
be  proper  to  prelerve  a  (hare  of  them  in  the 
Green-houfe,  with  other  hardy  plants. 

They  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  flips  or  cut¬ 
tings.  Thefe  fhould  be  taken  in  the  fpring  from 
the  old  roots,  be  planted  in  pots,  and  affifted  by  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth  in  the  hotbed.  They 
muft  be  watered  and  kept  (haded  at  firft,  and 
they  will  foon  ftrike  root  •,  then  they  fhould  be 
hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  fet  abroad, 
and  managed  like  the  feedlings. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Aftragalus  caudice  arbo- 
refeente ,  petiolis  fpinefeentibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  Tide 
calls  it  Amply,  Tragacantha  ;  Piukenet,  Aftraga - 
Jus  aculeotus  fruticofus  Maffilienfis  \  Gronovius,  ^  i 
Tragacanthd  ajftnis  lanuginofa ,  five  poterium  ■,  " 
Clufius,  Tragacantha  altera,  poterium  forte  \  and 
Garidel,  Tragacantha  alpina  fempervirens  ftoribus 
purpurafeentibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  molt  of 
the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 
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Specie*.  * 


Defcrip- 
tion  of 
Sampire- 
leaved 


Trifur¬ 

cated, 


Dentated, 


Latvi- 

gated. 


Capitated, 


Crenated, 


OF  this  genus  are  the  following  fpecles, 

which  muft  be  Rationed  in  the  Green-houfe 
in  the  winter : 

i.  Sampire-leaved  Athanafia^ 

2.  Trifurcated  Athanafia . 

5.  Dentated  Athanafia. 

4.  Levigated  Athanafia. 

5.  Capitated  Athanafia . 

6.  Crenated  Athanafia. 

7-  SqUarrofe  Athanqfia. 

S.  Downy  Athanafia. 

1.  Sampire-leaved  Athanafia.  The  ftem  is 
woody,  upright,  firm,  branching,  and  about  fix 
leet  high.  The  bark  on  the  main  ftem  is  rough, 
and  of  a  palifh  brown ;  but  that  on  the  young 
lhoots  is  green,  often  tinged  with  red.  The 
leaves  are  fmall,  narrow,  of  a  pale-green  colour 
and  irregularly  divided  into  three  or  five  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,  or  legments.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  a  fimple 
corymbus  i  they  are  of  the  compofite  kind,  but 
being  all  hermaphrodites,  are  deftitute  of  rays- 
their  colour  is  yellow,  and  they  fhew  themfelves 
in  fucceffion  great  part  of  the  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter. 

2.  Trifurcated  Athanafa.  This  is  a  branching 
fhrub,  about  the  fame  height  with  the  former. 
The  leaves  are  fhort,  flat,  wedge- fhaped,  feflile, 
of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  are  cut  at  the  ends  into 
three  principal  parts.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  round,  corn- 
pad,  Angle  bunches  ‘  they  are  of  a  pale  fulphur 
colour,  appear  great  part  of  the  fummer  and 
autumn,  but  the  feeds  rarely  ripen  in  our 
gardens. 

3.  Dentated  Athanafa.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
branching,  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The 
branches  are  numerous,  (lender,  at  firft  green, 
but  alter  afterwards  to  a  brown  colour.  The  leaves’ 
are  of  two  kinds ;  the  lower  ones  are  oblong, 
narrow,  ftiff,  and  indented  at  the  top ;  the  upper 
ones  are  oval,  and  their  edges  are  ferrated. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  compound  corymbi ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  appear 
early  in  the  fummer,  and  are  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  by  good  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

4.  Laevigaied  Athanafa.  This  is  a  branching 
ftirub,  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  flighdy  indented  on  their  edges,  recurved, 
and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  branches  in  a  compound  corymbus-, 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  appear  great 
part  of  the  fummer. 

5.  Capitated  Athanafa.  This  is  a  fhrub  about 
a  yard  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  hairy,  much  refemble  thofe  of  Marjoram, 
and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  two  or  three  to¬ 
gether,  on  very  fhort  footftalks  -,  they  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and,  like  the  former  forts,  appear 
great  part  of  the  fummer. 

6.  Crenated  Athanafia.  This  is  a  branching 
fhrub  about  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  three-cornered,  and  grow  alternately. 
The  flowers  grow  flngly  at  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
and  have  this  Angularity ;  the  feales  of  the  calyx 


are  crenated  :  They  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
have  no  rays,  come  out  early  in  fummer,  and  the 
feeds  frequently  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

7.  Squarrofe  Athanafa.  The  ftalk  is  Woody,  Squarrofe, 
branching,  and  four  or  five  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  recurved.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  on  footftalks  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches,  appear  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  but  are  rarely  iucceeded  by  good  feeds 
in  England. 

8.  Downy  Athanafa.  The  ftem  is  woody,  an°f 

divides  into  feveral  branches,  and  grows  to  be 
fever,  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-  ‘a 

lhaped,  undivided,  hairy,  white,  and  downy. 

The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of 
the  branches  in  a  fimple  corymbus,  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  appear  during  the  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  and  frequently  the  greateft  part  of  the 
winter. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  with  the  utmoft  Culture, 
facility  by  planting  the  flips  or  cuttings.  The 
leafon  for  planting  the  cuttings  is  any  time  in  the 
lummer  *  and  they  may  be  fet  in  the  open  ground 
or  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  any  common  kitchen- 
garden  mould  that  is  light  and  in  good  heart.  In 
either  cafe,  they  muft  be  duly  watered  and  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  root.  If  the  cuttings  were 
planted  in  the  full  ground,  in  September,  or  when 
they  have  made  lome  growth,  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots,  and 
fet  in  pots.  They  fhould  be  then  placed  in  the 
fhade  for  a  few  days,  until  they  are  frefh  efta- 
bhfhed,  and  after  that  be  ftationed  under  a  warm 
wall  full  upon  the  fun  ;  where  thev  may  remain 
until  the  end  of  Oftober,  and  be  then  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe.  Here  they  muft  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  be  managed  as  the  hardieft 
Oreen-houfe  plants  ;  otherwife  they  will  grow 
weak,  the  beauty  of  the  leaves  and  branches  will 
be  dimimfhed,  and  the  flowers  be  fmaller,  and 
ol  a  lefs  inviting  appearance. 

They  may  be  alfo  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  flight  hotbed  in  the  fpring,  andf  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  letting  them  in  pots 
and  managing  them  like  the  cuttings.  But  thU 
method  is  tedious,  and  not  worth  pra&ifing  • 
efpecially  as  the  plants  of  thefe  kinds  raild 
from  good  cuttings,  are  found  to  be  no  way  in- 

fro'mfe'ed^1111^  “  th°fe  that  haVe  been  raifai 

>■  Sampire-leaved  Athanafia  is  titled,  Athana-  Tide.; 
fia  corymhs  fimplmhus ,  fol.it  fmitrifidit  iimaribus.  p  '  ;  - 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it 
is  termed,  Santolma  corymhs  fimplicibus  faftwatish™^ . 
folns  femitrifdis  Unearibus  ;  in  the  Hortus  Upfal  1 
Santolma  corymbo  fmplici,  foliis  trifidis.  Burman 
calls  n:,  Coma  aurea  frutefeens ,  foliis  anguftiffaUs 
trifidis  \  Commeline ,  Coma  aurea  Africana  fruth 
cans,  foliis  crithmi  marini ;  and  Plukenet,  Jaco- 
,  ^t  hi  0 pica,  foliis  abrotani  trifidis ,  fummo 

n  CaptSHl!s.  Parvis  gtomeratis.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  /Ethiopia. 

2  Trifurcated  Athanafa  is,  Athanafa  corymhs  tfjL- 
fmplicibus,  foliis  t,  ilobis  cuneiformibus.  Van  Rove  n  ' 

calls  it,  Santolina  corymbo  fimplici  terminals,  foliis  :Ca^' 
trifidis  i  and  Commeline,  Coma  aurea  Africana 

fruticans. 
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fruticans,  foliis  glaucis  fc?  in  ex  tr  emit  ate  trifidts. 
It  is  a  native  of  /Ethiopia. 

3.  Dentated  Athanafia  is  titled,  Athanafia  co- 
rymbis  compofitis ,  foliis  inferioribus  linearibus  dm - 
tatis,  fuperioribus  ovatis  ferratis.  Van  Royen 
calls  it,  Santolina  corymbis  compofitis  fafiigiatis , 
foliis  inferioribus  linearibus  dentatis ,  fuperioribus 
ovatis  ferratis ;  and  Commeline,  Coma  aurea  Afri- 
cana  frutefcens ,  foliis  inferioribus  incifis ,  fuperio- 
q.  ribus  dentatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ethiopia. 

dC&VUMiUt,,  4.  Levigated  Athanafia  is  titled,  Athanafia 
corymbis  compofitis ,  foliis  ovatis  amplexicaulibus  fub- 
dentatis  recurvis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Ccchvlt iUo-,  5*  Capitated  Athanafia  is  titled,  Athanafia 

v  floribus  terminalibus  fubfefiilibus ,  foliis  lanceolatis 

hirfutis.  Breynius  calls  it.  Chrysanthemum  cony- 
zoides  Mthiopicum ,  capitulo  aphyllo ,  foliis  marjo- 
ran*.  It  grows  naturally  in  ,/Echiopia. 


6.  Crenated  Athanafia  is  titled,  Athanafia  flo¬ 
ribus  folitariis  terminalibus ,  foliis  linearibus .  .  In 
the  former  edition  ot  the  Species  Plant  arum  it  is 
termed,  Stahelina  foliis  fubtrigonis ,  fquamis  caly- 
cinis  crenatis  *,  and  in  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  Santo¬ 
lina  foliis  linearibus,  flore  folitario  terminali ,  fqua¬ 
mis  calycinis  crenatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethi¬ 
opia.  '  _  A 

y.  SqUarrofe  Athanafia  is  titled,  Athanafia  pe-  JoujxJiA&zftZ' 

dunculis  unifloris  la  ter  airbus,  foliis  ovalibus  recur- 
vatis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

8.  Downy  Athandfia  is  titled,  Athanafia  corym¬ 
bis  fimplicibus ,  foliis  lanceolatis  indivifis  villofis . 

Commeline  calls  it,  Coma  aurea  Africana  fruticofa 
omnium  maxima ,  foliis  tomentofis  &  incanis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 
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Cape 


TH  F  R  E  is  one  beautiful  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called,  Cape  Atragene. 

The  (talk  is  fomewhat  ligneous  near  the  bafe, 
but  upwards  is  herbaceous  and  tender.  The 
~-r-  leaves  are  trifoliate,  the  folioles  being  wedge- 
Atragene.  ft^pcd,  trifid,  acute-pointed,  and  often  finely 
jagged  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced 
fingly  on  hairy  footftalks,  are  of  a  fine  flefh-co- 
lour,  very  double,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white, 
Varieties.  ancj  another  with  purplifn  flowers. 

Thefe  are  increafed  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
Culture.  tke  befl.  tjme  for  which  work  is  the  fpring.  They 
Ihould  be  fet  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  warmth  in  any  common  hotbed,  to 
fet  them  more  fpeedily  a- growing.  They  muft 
be  watered,  but  require  very  little  fliade,  unlefsthe 
weather  be  very  hot*,  then  it  will  be  proper  to 
draw  a  mat  over  the  glafles  during  the  time  the 
fun  has  the  greateft  power  on  the  bed.  When 
the  plants  have  commenced  a  good  growing 
Rate,  they  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the 
open  air,  then  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm  well- 


ftieltered  place,  and  in  the  autumn  be  taken  into 
a  good  Green- houfe,  with  other  tender  exotics. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Atragene  foliis  ternatis :  Titled 
foliolis  incifis  dentatis ,  pet  alts  exterioribus  quinis.  p 
Burman  calls  it,  Pulfatilla  foliis  trifidis  dentatis,  LafiefuJ 
flore  incarnato  pleno  ;  and  Herman,  Pulfatilla  apii 
folio  rigido ,  flore  magno.  It  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Atragene  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Polyandries 
Polygynia  ;  and  the  charadters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  four 
oval,  obtuie,  patent,  deciduous  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  twelve  linear,  obtufe, 
patulous  petals,  which  are  extremely  narrow  at 
their  bafe.  ' 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  very  fhort  fila¬ 
ments,  with  oblong,  acuminated  antherae  that 
are  fhorter  than  the  calyx. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  numerous  oblong 
germens,  and  the  like  number  of  hairy  ftyles, 
with  Ample  ftigmas  the  length  of  the  anthcrae. 

Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  ini 
feathered  at  the  ends. 
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Culture. 


THERE  arc  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

i .  Prickly  Atraphaxis. 

'  2.  Curled-leaved  Atraphaxis. 

i.  Prickly  Atraphaxis.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
four  or  five  feet  high,  and  fends  out  feveral 
weak,  (lender  branches  from  the  fides  which  are 
armed  with  (pines.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
Email,  fmooth,  and  of  an  afh-colour.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  of  a  white  colour  tinged  with 
purple,  having  whitilh,  greenifh  cups ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe 
leeds  in  England. 

2.  Curled-leaved  Atraphaxis.  The  ftalks  are 
ligneous,  (lender,  and  trailing.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  1'mall,  curled  on  their  edges,  grow  alter¬ 
nately,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  appear  in  June 
and  July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
in  our  gardens. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  may  be  planted  in  the  fpring,  fummer,  or 
autumn.  They  fhould  be  fet  in  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  and  watered  and  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  root.  When  they  are  in  a  good 
growing  ftate,  they  may  be  fet  abroad  in  fome 
•  well-fheltered  place,  where  they  may  remain 
until  the  end  of  autumn,  and  be  then  taken 
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into  the  Green-houle,  or  fome  cover,  to  pr6- 
te£t  them  from  froft,  which  is  all  the  trouble 
they  will  require  ;  for  they  are  tolerably  hardy, 
and  will  fornetimes  live  abroad,  in  warm  fitua- 
tions,  through  mild  winters. 

1.  Prickly  Atraphaxis  is  titled,  Atraphaxis  ra- 
mis  fpinofts.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Atriplex  Orien¬ 
talise  frntex  aculeatuSy  flore  pulchro.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Media. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Atraphaxis  inermis.  In 
the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Atraphaxis  iner- 
misefoliis  undulatis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Arbufcula 
Africana  repens ,  folio  ad  later  a  crifpo ,  ad  polygona 
relata.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 

Atraphaxis  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Hexandria 
Digynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  two 
fpear-fhaped,  coloured,  permanent  leaves  placed 
oppofite  to  each  other. 

2.  Corolla  is  two  roundifh,  finuated,  perma¬ 
nent  petals  larger  than  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  '  capillary  filaments  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  having  roundifh  antherm. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  comprefied  germen, 
without  any  ftyle,  but  two  capitated  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  clofes,  and  includes  the  feed. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  roundifh,  and 
comprefied. 
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A  T  R  0  P  A,  DEADLY  NIGHT-SHADE. 


%'  1  '  ' 

WE  meet  with  two  fpecies  of  this  genus 
which  require  their  winter-lodgings  to  be 
in  the  Green-houfe.  Thefe  are  called, 

1.  Spanifh  Shrubby  Atropa . 
b’pecies.  2.  American  Shrubby  Atropa. 

D  .  .  *  •  Spanifh  Shrubby  Atropa.  The  ftem  is  up- 

tioVof5"  r3Sht’  fhrubby,  branching,  and  will  grow  to 
Spanifh  about  (even  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
Shrubby  fhaped,  oval,  obtufe,  and  grow  alternately  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  fhort  footftalks,  many 
of  them  rifling  from  the  fame  point :  Their  colour 
is  a  very  bad  yellow  variegated  a  little  with  brown ; 
they  generally  fhew  themfelves  in  July  or  Auguft, 
but  never  produce  feeds  in  our  gardens. 
d  r  2.  American  Shrubby  Atropa  will  often  rife  to 
American  eight  feet  in  height.  The  ftem  is  woody  and 
Shrubby  branching.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  an  oblong 
Atropa.  figure,  and  not  unlike  thole  of  Tobacco.  The 
flowers  grow  many  together,  from  the  wings  of 


the  leaves,  ®n  fliqrt  footftalks,  are  of  a  white 
colour,  and  ufually  fliew  themfelves  about  the 
fame  time  as  the  former. 

Pnefe  forts  are  raifed  from  feeds,  which  muft  Culture, 
be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  naturally 
grow.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown,  in  March,  on  a 
moderate  hotbed  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up 
they  muft  be  frequently  watered,  and  have  as 
much  air  as  poflible,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
weak.  When  all  danger  of  bad  weather  is  over, 
the  glafies  fhould  be  wholly  taken  off,  but  the 
plants  fhould  always  be  fhaded  with  mats  in  the 
great  heat  of  the  fun.  When  the  plants  are  about 
five  inches  high,  let  each  be  taken  up  with  a 
ball  of  earth  to  the  root,  and  planted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  pot ;  and  if  at  this  time  they  are  plunged 
into  a  fecond  hotbed,  it  will  greatly  forward  their  * 
growth..  This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necef- 
iary,  for  they  will  grow  very  well  if  the  pots  are 
fet  in  a  fhady  place.  If,  therefore,  you  have  no 
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hotbed,  let  them  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims, 
in  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden,  but  not  under  the 
drip  of  trees ;  and  if  you  give  them  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  hot- bed,  as  foon  as  the  heat  is  abated, 
and  the  plants  are  well  hardened,  let  their  ftation 
>be  in  a  fhady  place  in  the  like  manner.  At  the 
time  of  removing  thefe  plants,  let  them  be  well 
watered  •,  and  let  this  be  repeated,  as'  often  as 
there  fhall  be  occafion,  allfummer;  and  in  Oc¬ 
tober  remove  them  into  the  Green-houfe,  and 
manage  them  accordingly. 


1.  The  Spanifh  Atropa  is  titled,  Atropa  caule  Tales. 
fruticofo ,  pedunciilis  confer  tis,  foliis  cor  da  to  ovatis 
obtufis.  Toil rne fort  calls  it,  Bclla-donna  frute-  ccaiA. 
fcens  rotundifolia  tlifpanica.  It  grows  naturally 

in  Spain.  * 

2.  The  American  Atropa  is  titled,  Atropa  JrujiPi&J 
caule  frutefiente,  pedunculis  confertis,  corollis  revo-  -  Cfe-hV. 
lutis ,  foliis  oblongis.  Plunder  calls  it,  Bella-dbnna 
frutefcens ,  flore  albo ,  nicotian a  foliis.  it  grows 
naturally  in  America. 
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C  H  A  P  XXL 

BACCHARIS ,  PLOUGHMAN’S  SPIKENARD. 


OF  this  genus  are, 

i.  Iw-leaved  Baccharis. 

2.  Herium-le&ved  Baccharis. 

3.  Halimus- leaved  Baccharis ,  or  Virginian 
Groundfel-tree. 

1.  id^-leaved  Baccharis.  The  (talks  are  fhrub- 
by,  branching,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  long,  ferrated,  venofe, 
and  much  refemble  thofe  of  Jefuits  Bark.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches  *,  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

2.  Herium- leaved  Baccharis.  This  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby,  branching  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
and  like  thofe  of  the  Oleander ,  or  Rofe-Bay. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  lucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

3.  Halimus-leavtd  Baccharis.  This  is  known 
among  gardeners  by  the  name  of  Virginian 
Groundfehtree.  It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet. 
The  leaves  are  oboval,  indented,  of  a  glaucous 
colour,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  appear  in  July,  Auguft,  and 
September. 

All  thefe  are  eafily  propagated  by  planting  of 
the  cuttings,  in  pots,  in  any  of  the  fummer- 
months.  They  muft  be  watered,  and  kept  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  and  after  that  they 
will  require  no  trouble  until  the  end  of  autumn, 
when  they  may  be  houfed,  with  the  hardieft 
Green-houfe  plants.  The  laft  fort  is  planted  in 
fhrubberies  ;  and  in  fome  warm,  dry  fituations 
it  will  live  through  ordinary  winters  •,  but  as  it 
hardly  ever  furvives  a  tolerably  fharp  froft,  a 
fhare  of  the  plants  ought  always  to  beprcferved 
in  the  Green-houfe,  to  keep  up  the  ftock,  in 
cafe  thofe  abroad  fhould  be  deftroyed. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Baccharis  foliis 
lanceolatis  longitudinaliter  dentato-ferratis.  Few- 


ill  calls  it,  Conyza  frutefcens ,  foliis  angufiioribus 
nervojis  ;  Plukenet,  Eupatorium  Africanum ,  age- 
rato  affinis  Peruvians,  fioribus  albis  \  and  Mori- 
fon,  Pfmdo-Helychryfum  frutefcens  B  ernvianum, 
foliis  longis  ferratis.  It  grows  in  Virginia  and 
Peru. 

2.  The  fecond  is,  Baccharis  foliis  lanceolatis 
fuperne  uno  alterove  denticulo  ferratis.  Boerhave 
calls  it,  Arbufcula  foliis  nerii.  It  grows  natural¬ 
ly  in  ^Ethiopia. 

3.  The  third  is,  Baccharis  foliis  cbovatis  fuperne 
emarginato-crenatis.  Ray  calls  it,  Senecio  Virgi - 
nianus  arbor efcens ,  atriplicis  folio ;  Morifon, 
Pfeudo-Helichryfum  Virginianum  frutefcens ,  halimi 
latioris  folds  glaucis  •,  Plukenet,  Elichryfo  ajfuis 
Virginiana  frutefcens ,  chenopodii  foliis  glaucis ;  and 
Petiver,  Argyrocome  Virginiana ,  atriplicis  folio. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 

Baccharis  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia 
Polygamia  Superflua  *,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  cylindrical, 
and  imbricated  with  feveral  narrow,  acute  lcales. 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  equal  *, 
the  hermaphrodite  and  female  florets  are  inter¬ 
mixed  one  with  another  :  Each  hermaphrodite 
floret  has  one  funnel-fhaped  petal,  cut  into  five 

,  fegments  at  the  top. 

The  female  florets  have  hardly  any  corolla. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  five 
very  fmall  capillary  filaments,  having  a  cylindri¬ 
cal,  tubular  anthera. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  'confifts 
of  an  oval  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  flower,  and  a  bifid  ftigma. 

In  the  females,  it  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  her¬ 
maphrodites. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  Angle, 
very  fliort,  oblong,  and  crowned  with  a  Ample’ 
down. 

In  the  females,  the  feed  is  fimilar  to  the  herma¬ 
phrodites. 

The  receptacle  is  naked. 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  Barren  a. 

The  (talk  is  woody,  fends  out  feveral  eredt, 
hairy  branches  from  the  fides,  and  grows  to  be 
two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  undivided,  pofleffed  of  white  hairs, 
efpecially  near  the  edges,  and  grow  alternately. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  heads  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  but  generally  fall  oft 
without  being  ever  lucceeded  by  fruit  in  thefe 
parts. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  planting  the  flips 
or  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer-months.  They 
fhould  be  fet  in  a  bed  of  good  garden-mould, 
pretty  dole  together,  that  they  may  be  the  better 
covered  until  they  have  taken  root.  The  cover¬ 
ing  fhould  be  of  mats  laid  on  hoops  placed  for 
the  purpofe;  and  during  the  continuance  of  this 
cover,  they  muft  have  due  fupplies  of  water. 
When  they  have  commenced  a  growing  ftate, 
the  mats  fhould  be  raifed  by  degrees,  and  the 
plants  be  then  gradually  hardened  to  the  open 
air;  after  which  the  mats  fhould  be  wholly  taken 
off.  When  they  have  become  pretty  good  plants, 
they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to 
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each  root,  and  fet  feparately  in  pots  filled  with 
good  light  garden  mould,  and  then  watered  and 
fet  in  the  fhade  until  they  are  eftablifhed  in  their 
new  fltuation.  Afterwards  they  muft  be  fet  in  a 
warm  part  of  the  garden,  to  remain  there  until 
the  latter  end  of  Oftober,  and  be  then  taken  TitIes# 
into  fhelter  with  the  other  Green-houfe  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
is  named  Amply,  Barreria.  Plukenet  calls  it, 

Erica  capitata  f  nodiflora ,  corios  foliis  rettis,  JEthi-  Cja{-S  and 
opica.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia.  order  in 

Barreria  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pcntandria  the 
Pentagynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  aXm!* 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  turbinated,  The  cha- 
eredf,  permanent  perianthium  cut  into  five  feg-  rafters, 
ments  at  the  top. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oval  petals,  having 
very  long,  filiforme,  fpreading  ungues. 

g.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  calyx,  with  Ample  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  rude,  quinquifid 
germen  immerfed  in  the  calyx,  and  five  filiforme 
ftyles  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  with  obtufe 
ftigmas. 


C  H  /V  P.  XXIII. 

B  I  G  NO  N I  A  The  TRUMPET-FLOWER. 


TH  E  Quadrifoliate  and  Capreolated  Bigno- 
niasy  among  the  Climbers,  are  rather  tender 
plants,  require  a  warm  foil  and  fltuation,  and 
matting  in  frofty  weather  to  enfure  their  fafety ; 
and  as  they  are  very  beautiful  plants,  a  few  of 
them  fhould  be  brought  into  the  Green-houfe  to 
preferve  the  forts,  in  cafe  thofe  abroad  fhould 
be  deftroyed  by  fevere  weather.  To  thele- 
fhould  be  added,  the  Carolina  Blue  Trumpet- 
Flower,  or  Baftard  Guajacum.  This  plant  rifes  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  fends  forth  many 
branches  from  the  fides.  The  leaves  are  bipin- 
nated;  the  folioles  are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  and 
placed  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe  panicles ;  they 
are  of  a  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  hard, 
oval  pods,  containing  the  feeds,  and  opening  in 
two  parts. 


Culture. 


This  plant  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  a 
hotbed,  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  each  fhould  have  a  feparate  pot,  and 
be  plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed.  Here  they 
muft  be  fhaded  and  watered,  and  they  will  foon 
take  root.  From  this  time  they  muft  be  hardened 
by  degrees  to  the  open  air;  and  in  June  they 
fhould  be  fet  abroad,  in  a  warm,  well-fheltered, 
fhady  place.  Watering  muft  be  afforded  them 
all  lummer,  as  often  as  dry  weather  makes  it 
neceffary ;  and  in  October  they  may  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe,  with  the  other  plants. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Bignonia  foliis  bipinnatis  : 
foliolis  lanceolatis  integris.  Catefby  calls  it,  Arbor 
guajaci  latiore  folio,  bignonia  fiore  caruleo ,  fruftu 
duro  in  duas  partes  diff  iiente,feminibus  alatis  imbri- 
catim  pofitis.  It  refides  in  Carolina. 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus 
at  prefent  known,  called,  Bobartia. 

The  root  is  compofed  of  many  brownilh, 
tough,  crooked  fibres.  The  radical  leaves  are 
long,  broad  at  the  bafe,  but  diminifh  gradually  to 
a  point,  ribbed,  and  of  a  dufky  green  colour.  The 
ftalk  is  round,  hollow,  jointed,  and  adorned  with 
leaves,  growing  fingly  at  each  joint,  which  iur- 
round  it,  a  great  way  up,  with  their  bale.  The 
flowers  are  numerous  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  •, 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  green  or  greyifh 
colour,  appear  in  Augult  and  September,  but 
the  feeds  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds, 
procured  from  abroad,  on  a  hot- bed  in  the 
ipring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  mull:  be  fet  fingly  in  pots  filled  with  frefti 
earth.  Thefe  pots  mull  be  plunged  into  a 
liot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark  ;  the  plants  mull  be 
watered,  and  kept  fhaded  at  firft;  afterwards 
they  mult  have  a  large  Ihare  of  air,  and  be  duly 
watered,  efpecially  in  hot  weather ;  then  by 
degrees  they  fhould  be  hardened  to  the  open 
air,  and  may  be  ftationed  in  fome  warm,  weil- 
fheltered  place,  to  remain  there  until  the  time  of 
taking  into  Ihelter  the  tenderer  forts  of  Green- 
houfe  plants  comes  on.  They  mull  have  a  warm 
place  in  the  Green-houfe,  and  plenty  of  free  air, 
when  the  weather  is  mild  in  winter,  tho*  but 
little  water  j  and  in  fummer  they  may  be  fet 


abroad,  with  other  tender  plants,  and  treated 
accordingly.  There  is  little  beauty  in  this 
plant,  and  it  is  feldom  met  with,  except  where  a 
general  collection  of  plants  is  kept  up. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  ot  this  genus,  it 
is  termed  Amply,  Bobartia.  In  the  Amwnitates 
Academic it  is  termed,  Bobartia  fpicis  capitatis , 
involucro  foliofo.  Scheuchzer  calls  it,  Scirpus  Ma- 
derafpatanus ,  capitulo  fquamofo  fubrotundo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

Bobartia  is  of  the  chfs  and  order  'Triandria 
Digynia  and  the  characters  are  *, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  glume  containing  one  flower. 
The  glumes  are  numerous  and  cylindrical :  1  he 
exterior  ones  are  many,  fhort,  and  each  confifts 
of  one  valve  :  The  interior  ones  are  longer,  equal, 
and  compofed  of  two  valves  ;  the  exterior  valve 
being  very  large  ;  the  interior  narrow,  truncated, 
and  of  the  fame  length  with  the  other. 

2.  Corolla  is  a  flender,  bivalved,  withering 
glume,  fltorter  than  the  calyx,  and  fituated  above 
the  germen. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  very  fhort  capillary 
filaments,  with  oblong  antherm. 

4.  Pjstillum  confifts  of  a  fhort  germen 
below  the  calyx,  and  two  filiforme  ftyles,  with 
Ample  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  and  fome- 
what  oblong. 
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THIS  genus  confifts  of  the  following 
fpecies : 

1 .  Heath-leaved  Borbonia. 

2.  Trinervous  Borbonia . 

3.  Lanceolated  Borbonia. 

4.  Cordated  Borbonia. 

5.  Tomentofe  Borbonia. 

6.  Crenated  Borbonia. 

1.  Heath-leaved  Borbonia.  The  ftalks  are 
woody,  flender,  branching,  and  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  acute-pointed, 
and  hairy  underneath.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  roundifh  bunches  from  the  ends  and 
lides  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour  ;  they  appear  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  the  feeds  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

2.  Trinervous  Borbonia.  The  ftalks  are  woody, 
firm,  branching,  and  fix,  eight,  or  ten  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-ftiaped,  pointed, 
entire,  ftiff,  and  have  three  ftrong  nerves  run- 
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ning  from  the  bafe  to  the  point.  The  flowers 
are  produced  fingly  on  footftalks,  from  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  appear  in  September,  but  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

3.  Lanceolated  Borbonia.  The  ftalks  are  lig-  j  3nceo, 
neous,  fmooth,  flender,  branching,  and  five  or  fix  lated, 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  acute- 
pointed,  ftiff,  entire,  have  many  longitudinal 
nerves,  and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clufters  from  the  upper  parts  of 

the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  brownifh-yellow 
colour,  appear  in  Auguft  and  September,  but 
the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England.  and 

4.  Cordated  Borbonia.  The  ftalks  are  woody,  Cordated 
flender,  branching,  and  covered  with  a  white  Borbonia 
bark.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  acute-point-  defcribed 
ed,  entire,  have  many  longitudinal  nerves,  and 
embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 

are  produced  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear 
4  Y  in 
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in  September,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in 
England. 

Tomen*  5*  Tomentofe  Borbonia.  The  (talk  is  woody, 
tofe  firm,  branching,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 

I  he  leaves  are  oboval,  and  covered  with  a  white, 
filvery  down.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  um- 
bellated  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  *, 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  Auguft 
and  September,  but  the  feeds  rarely  ripen  in 
and  England. 

Crenated  6.  Crenated  Borbonia  is  a  fhrub  five  or  fix 

described  feet.hlgh-  The  Eaves  are  heart-fhaped,  fmooth, 

’  prickly- pointed,  crenated,  have  many  longitudi¬ 
nal  nerves,  and  embrace  the  ftalks.  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clutters  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  appear  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  former,  but  the  feeds  rarely 
ripen  in  England. 

Culture.  gf  are  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds, 
which  mutt  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  the  plants  naturally  grow.  They  fhould 
be  flown  in  pots,  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth, 
loon  after  their  arrival ;  and  thefe  pots  fhould  be 
fet  in  the  Green-houie,  or  have  fome  ftielter  to 
protect  them  from  the  froft,  until  the  fpring, 
when  they  fhould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 
a  moderate  hot-bed.  This  will  effectually  bring; 
up  the  plants  •,  and  when  they  are  about  three  or 
foui  inches  high,  each  fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate 
pot,  be  again  plunged  into  the  hot-bed,  watered, 
and  kept  fhaded,  until  they  have  taken  root. 
After  that,  they  mutt  be  hardened  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air ;  and,  when  this  is  effedted,  be 
let  abroad,  in  fome  warm,  well-lheltered  place, 
until  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
to  the  Green- houfe  for  their  winter- lodgings. 

I  hey  fhould  be  ftationed  where  they  can  have^as 
much  fun  and  frefh  air  as  pofiible,  all  winter, 
and  during  that  feafon  will  need  little  water ; 
but  they  mutt  be  regularly  and  conttandy  fupplied 
with  water,  when  they  are  fet  abroad  in  fummer. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  layers,  which 
fhould  be^  performed  on  the  young  flioots,  as  is 
pradifed  for  laying  of  carnations;  but  thefe  are 
generally  two  years  before  they  ftrike  root ; 
neither  will  the  plants  ever  be  fo  ftraight  and  beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  feedlings  ;  fo  that  when  good  feeds 
can  be  procured,  it  is  the  moft  eligible,  as  well 
as  expeditious  method  of  raffing  thefe  fhrubs. 
Titles.  1-  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Borbonia  foliis 
^cltUui/ublineanbus  acutls  fubtus  villofis,  capitulis  termi-  ' 
v  nabbus.  Ray  calls  it,  Genijta  Africana ,  erica 


folio,  floribus  par-vis  luteis  in  capitula  congcjlis.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  cy 

2.  The  fecond  is,  Borbonia  folds  lanceolatis  tri- 
nerviis  integerrimis.  In  the  Hcrtus  Cliffort.  'it  is 
termed,  Borbonia  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  tri - 
nerviis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Frutex  AEthiopicus , 
rufei  angujlo  IF  minore folio.  It  grows  naturally 
in  .Ethiopia. 

3-  J  he  third  is,  Borbonia  foliis  lanceolatis  mill- 
tinerviis  integerrimis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Genifla  _  p 
Africana  f rut efeens^  rufei  foliis  netvcfls Com-  ” 
meline,  Spartium  Africanum  frutefeens ,  rufi  folio 
caukm  amplexante ;  and  Plukenet,  Frutex  AEthi- 
opicus ,  foliis  rufei ,  floribus  papilionaceis  fericed 
lanuginc  fluflea  villofls.  It  grows  naturally  in 
.Ethiopia. 

.4*  T  he  fourth  is,  Borbonia  foliis  cordatis  multi -  Covfdf&fl 
nerviis  integerrimis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
termed,  Borbonia  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  inte¬ 
gerrimis  multinerviis.  Breynius  calls  it,  Planta 
leguminofa  AEthiopica ,  foliis  rufei.  It  inhabits 
.Ethiopia. 

5-  The  fifth  is,  Borbonia  foliis  obevatis  villofls.  . 

It  grows  naturally  in  .Ethiopia. 

6.  The  fixth  is,  Borbonia  foliis  cordatis  multi-  (A'uzaxcl feu. 
nerviis  cremtis.  It  grows  naturally  in  .Ethiopia. 

Borbonia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelpbia  Clafs 
Fjecandria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

in  the 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  turbinated  peri-  ^innasan. 
anthium,  half  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  cut  Thel 
at  the  brim  into  five  fpear-fhaped,  acuminated,  rafters, 
rigid,  pungent,  nearly  equal  fegments,  the  cor-. 

ner  one  being  the  longeft. 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous,  hairy  on  the 
outfide,  and  confifts  of  five  petals. 

The  vexillum  is  obtufe,  and  reflexed. 

The  ate  are  femicordated,  and  a  little  fhorter 
than  the  vexillum. 

The  c  arina  is  Emulated,  obtufe,  and  formed 
of  two  petals. 

.  3'  Stamina  are  nine  filaments,  which  coalefce 
into  a  cylinder  at  the  bale,  but  divide  longitu¬ 
dinally  upwards,  having  fmall  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  awl-fhaped  ger- 
men,  a  fhort  rifling  ftyle,  and  an  obtufe,  emar- 
ginated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  acuminated 
pod,  prickly-pointed,  and  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  reniforme. 


* 
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THIS  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  one 
fpecies,  called, 

Terva  Mora ,  or  Golden-Rod  Tree. 

The  plant  The  ftem  is  woody>  robuft,  divides  irregular- 
deferibed.  ty  into  branches,  and  grows  to  be  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  whitifh  under¬ 
neath,  have  purple-coloured  veins,  and  con¬ 
tinue  great  part  of  the  winter,  but  ufually  fall 
off  before  the  fpring.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
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clutters  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
globular  berries,  which  ieldom  ripen  in  England. 

T  .s  ,s  propagated  by  planting  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  Culture, 
earth.  .  The  pots  mutt  be  then  fet  in  the  Green- 
houfe  in  the  fhade,  and  the  cuttings  muff:  be 
duly  watered  until  they  have  taken  root.  After 
that  they  mutt  be  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm  well- 

lheltered 


1 
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fheltered  place,  where  they  may  remain,  with 
regular  waterings,  as  often  as  dry  weather  fhall 
make  it  necefiary,  until  autumn ;  when  they 
fhould  be  taken  into  the  Green-houfe  for  their 
winter  lodgings,  and  be  fet  abroad  again  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fummer  with  other  Green-houfe  plants. 
Titles.  This  being  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus,  it 
(IUaatcu  is  named  fimply,  Bofea.  Sloane  Calls  it,  Tilia 
for^e  racemojd ,  folio  longiore  fubtus  albicante  nervis 
purpureis  injignito ,  fore  pentapetalo  purpurco.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  IQands. 

Bofea  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  “Di - 
gynia  and  the  characters  are, 
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1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  compofed  of  five 

equal,  roundilh, .  concave,  ereCt  leaves.  in  the 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none.  Unr.xin 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fliaped  filattieritsj  Mem* 
longer  than  the  calyx,  having  fimple  anthers.  ra$ers„ 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  oblongs 
cufpidated  germen,  without  any  ftyle,  but  two 
ftigmas. 

5.  PerIcarpIum  is  a  globular  berry,  contain¬ 
ing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  round,  and 
acuminated. 


chap.  xxvii. 

BRABEJUM,  AFRICAN  ALMOND. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus 
yet  known,  called  African  Almond, 
defcnbed!  The  ftem  is  upright,  woody,  but  loft  and  full 
*  of  pith,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fends  out  hori¬ 
zontal  branches  from  the  fides,  which  diminifh 
in  length  as  they  approach  the  top  j  fo  that  the 
fhape  of  the  tree  is  nearly  a  pyramid.  The  leaves 
are  long,  narrow,  indented,  of  a  deep-green  colour 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  underneath,  grow  on 
long  footftalks,  and  furround  the  branches  in  a 
radiated  manner.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  among  the  leaves*  all  round  the  branches, 
near  the  upper  part*  they  are  of  a  pale  or 
whiti(h-red  colour,  appear  in  March  and  April, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  fruit  in  England. 
Culture.  This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  layers,  which  muft 
be  performed  in  the  fpring  on  the  young  fhoots, 
making  a  flit  at  the  joint.  They  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  though  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time,  becaufe,  being  very  full  of  pith,  they  are  apt 
to  rot  through  much  moifture.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  two  years  before  they  ltrike  root  fit  to  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  when  that  is  effected,  they  muft  be 
taken  off  and  planted  feparately  in  .  pots,  filled 
with  light,  rich  earth.  They  muft  have  a  good 


Green-houfe  in  winter,  into  which  they  muft  be 
early  taken  in  the  autumn,  and  removed  out 
again  late  in  the  fpring,  to  be  fet  abroad  with  the 
more  tender  forts  of  Green-houfe  plants. 

This  being  the  only  fpecies,  it  is  called  fimply?  Titled 
Brabejum.  Breynius  calls  it,  Amygdalm  JEthiopi - 
ca ,  fruRu  holofericeo  ;  and  Plukenet,  Arbor  Mthi -  - 
opica  hexaphylla ,  folds  circa  caulem  ad  intervalla  * 
fenis.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

Brabejum  is  of  the  clafs '.  and  order  Ectrandria  Clafs 
Monogynia  \  and  the  characters  are,  ? "^he”*** 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none.  Linnaean 

2.  Corolla  is  four  linear,  obtufe  p,eta}s,  ereCjt  Syftem. 
in  their  lower  parts,  forming  a  tube,  but  jn  their 
upper  turned  backward. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  capillary  filaments,  in- 
ferted  in  the  ungues  of  the  pe&dsj  and  fcarpely 
fo  long  as  the  corolla,  having  fmall  antherjq, 
which  open  fideways. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  ffimll, hafry  ge/rneft, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  ,tjhg  ftamina, 

a  fimple  ftigma.  :  .  .  ■  l  "  .  /A  v 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  dry,  oval,  hairy  drupe, 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  an  oval  nut. 


CHAP. 
B  R  U 


THERE  are  fix  diftinCt  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  viz. 
j  (;yprefs  Brunia . 

3.  "Woolly  Brunia.. 

3,  Ciliated  Brunia. 

4.  Abrotapoide  Brunia . 

5.  Prctqa  Brunia. 

.  6.  One-flowered  Brunia. 


XXVIII. 
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1.  Cyprefs  Brunia .  The  ftalk  is  woody,  of  a  Cypreft 
brown  colour,  divides  into  many  branches,  and 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 

of  a  ftrong  green  colour,  and  are  imbripatqd  in 
four  directions.  The  flowers  are  collected  in 
globular  heads,  but  are  very  inconfiderable,  and 
are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England.  ancj 

2.  Woolly  Brunia.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  fends  Woolly 

out  many  woolly  branches  from  the  fides,  and  Brunia 

v  '  4  4  delcribsd. 

grows 
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grows  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  (lender,  and  fpreading.  The  flowers 
are  collected  in  lmall  heads  like  the  former,  and 
the  leeds  do  not  ripen  in  thefe  parts. 

Ciliated,  3.  Ciliated  Brunia.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
branching,  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  ciliated,  and  (harp -pointed. 
1  he  flowers  are  in  globular  heads,  but  are 
fmall,  and  have  lirtle  beauty. 

4.  Abrotanoide  Brunia.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
branching,  and  four  or  five  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  lpear-ftaaped,  triquetrous,  and 
fpreading.  The  heads  of  the  flowers  are  larger 
than  the  others,  and  are  of  a  white  colour. 

5.  Protea  Brunia.  The  Item  is  woody, 
rough,  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  the  young 
branches  are  foft  and  downy.  The  leaves  are 
ovd,  oblong,  loft,  and  hoary.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  globular  heads  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  they  appear  in  Auguft  and  September, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

6.  One-flowered  Brunia  is  a  low,  branching 
fhrub,  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  leaves 

defcribed.  are  ftnall,  compreffed,  and  of  a  dufky  green 
colour.  The  flowers  ftand  fmgly  at  the  joints ; 
they  appear  only  in  the  fummer,  and  continue 

Culture  *n  fucce^on  until  the  end  of  autumn. 

All  thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunging  them 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  If  they  are 
duly  watered  and  kept  lhaded,  they  will  loon 
ftrike  root  after  which  they  fhould  be  potted 
feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  the  hot-bed, 
and  be  watered  and  lhaded  as  before.  When  they 
are  eftablilhed  in  their  new  pots,  they  mult  be 
hardened  by  degrees  to.  the  open  air  •,  be  next  fet 
abroad  in  lome  warm  well-lheltered  place,  to  re¬ 
main  there  until  the  autumn  5  and  be  then  taken 
into  lhelter  with  other  Green-houfe  plants. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds  procured  from 
Africa.  Thefe  muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  and  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft 
be  potted  feparately,  and  managed  like  the  cut- 

Titles  tin8s* 

^  L  1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Brunia  foliis  qua- 
vk trbbfftM. -drifariam  imbricatis.  Breynius  calls  it,  Cupreffo - 
Pinulus  capitis  b.  fpei ;  Plukenet,  Erica  capitata 
f.  nodiflora  cuprejflformis  Africana  •,  and  Ray, 
Scabiof<e  aflfnis  arhifcula  Africana  ericoides  fpharo- 
aepbalos.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 


2.  The  fecond  is,  Brunia  foliis  linearibus  patu- 
lis  apice  callofls.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Lamarifcus 
monomop  at  enfls,  erica  temiijjimo  folio ,  pitulijera , 
ramulis  lanuginc  aranearum  inflar  imp  lexis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

3.  The  third  is,  Brunia  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis 
cihaiis.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

4.  The  fourth  is,  Brunia  foliis  lineari-lanceola - 
tis  patentibus  triquetris  apice  callofls.  Burman  calls 
it,  Brunia  foliis  creberrimis  lanceolatis  floribus  con- 
globatis  ;  Ray,  Levifanus  Africanus ,  erica  folio, 
capitulo  majore  •,  Petiver,  Levifanus  Capenfis,  fer- 
pylli  folio ;  and  Plukenet,  Erica  capitata  f  nodi - 
flora ,  corios  foliis  redtis,  AEthiopica.  It  grows 
naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

5.  The  fifth  is,  Brunia  foliis  fpatulatis  acutis 
carnofls.  In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Protea  foliis  ovatis  ob- 
tufls  imbricatis ,  capituhs  globofis.  Van  Royen  calls 
it,  Protea  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  land  obvolutis *, 
Burman,  Brunia  foliis  oblongis  incanis,  fiorum 
capitulo  ramulum  terminante  ;  Boerhaave,  Cono- 
carpodend'On  folio  fubrotundo  brevijflmo  \  and  Plu¬ 
kenet,  Chryfanthemum  fruticofum ,  polygoni  foliis, 
Africanum ,  caulibus  fcabris,  fiore  minor e.  It  grows 
naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

6.  The  fixth  is,  Brunia  floribus  folitariis. 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Ericaformis  JEthiopica ,  cupreffi 
foliis  comprefliufculis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia. 

Brunia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria 
Moncgynia  \  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  perianthium  is 
roundilh,  imbricated,  and  holds  many  flowers  ; 
the  leaves  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  narrow 
and  acute.  ■ 

The  proper  perianthium  is  compofed  of  five 
oblong,  hairy  leaves,  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  petals  *,  their 
ungues  are  (lender,  and  the  length  of  the  calyx  f 
their  tops  are  roundilh  and  fpreading. 

3.  Stamina.  Thele  are  five  capillary,  flaccid 
filaments,  longer  than  the  corolla,  inferted  in  the 
ungues  of  the  petals. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  very  fmall  germen, 

a  Ample  ftyle  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  a 
bifid  ftigma.  > 

5.  Pericarpium.'  There  is  none.  The 
general  receptacle  leparates  the  proper  perian¬ 
thium  by  lmall  hairy  fcales. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  and  Lome- 
what  hairy. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 


BRYONIA  BRIONY. 


TH  E  more  tender  perennial  fpecies  of  this 
genus  are, 

Species.  1.  The /Ethiopian  Briony. 

2.  The  Smooth  Palmated-leaved  Briony  of 

Ceylon.  .  . 

3.  The  Rough  Palmated-leaved  Briony  of 

Ceylon. 

4.  The  Heart* leaved  Briony  of  Ceylon. 


1.  The  /Ethiopian  Briony  has  a  large  tuberous  ^hio- 
root,  from  which  ifiue  feveral  (lender  (talks  in  pjan, 
the  fpring,  and  which  conftantly  die  to  the  root 
in  the  autumn.  The  leaves  are  palmated,  and 
fmooth  on  both  Tides  •,  each  of  them  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  which  are  cut  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  refemble  a  winged  leaf.  The  flowers  are  of  an 

herbaceous 
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herbaceous  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  fo  me  times 
are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Smooth  Palmated-leaved  Briony  of  Geylon. 
This  plant  hath  feveral  flender,  rambling  {talks, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  pal  mated  leaves; 
each  of  them  is  divided  into  live  parts,  and  the 
fegments  are  fpear-lhaped,  ierrated,  and  bend 
backward.  It  flowers  about  July,  and  fometimes 
produces  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Rough  Palmated-leaved  Briony  of  Ceylon. 
This  plant  hath  many  large,  palmated  leaves, 
which  are  exceedingly  rough ;  each  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  which  are  very  much  jagged,  or 
cut,  into  feveral  fpcar-fhaped,  ferrated  iegments. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  fruit  in  the 
autumn. 

4.  Heart-leaved  Briony  of  Ceylon.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  heart-fliaped,  oblong,  five-cor¬ 
nered,  indented,  and  very  rough.  It  flowers  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  others,  but  it  requires  a 
warm  feafon  to  bring  the  feeds  to  perfection. 

Thefe  forts  are  eafily  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds, 
in  a  moderate  hotbed,  in  the  fpring.  After  the 
plants  come  up,  great  care  muft  be  taken  to 
give  them  air  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  too 
weak;  and  when  they  are  of.  a  fizs  to  tranfplant^ 
each  (hould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  which  fhould 
be  immediately  plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed. 
The  plants  muft  be  frequently  watered,  though 
fparingly  at  a  time;  the  glaflfes  muft.be  covered 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  their  edges  muft  be 
raifed  to  admit  the  air;  and  by  about  the  middle 
of  June  the  plants  muft  be  fo  hardened  as  to  live 
abroad;  you  may,  therefore,  let  them  remain  in 
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the  hotbed,  the  glafies  being  entirely  taken  off; 
or  you  may  fet  them  abroad  with  other  Green- 
houle  plants.  In  winter  they  muft  be  placed  in  4 
warm  part  of  the  Green-houle,  and  muft  have  but 
very  little  water  during  that  feafon;  but  when 
they  begin  to  {hoot  out  in  the  fpring,  water  muft 
be  frequently  given  them,  though  but  little  at  a 
time-,  and  when  you  fet  them  abroad,  for  their 
fummer’s  expofure,  you  cannot  well  give  them 
too  much. 

1.  The  ^Ethiopian  Briony  is  titled,  Bryonia  fo-  Titles. 

His  palmatis  quinquepartitis  utrinque  Uvibus  :  fact- 

nils  pinnatijidis.  In  the  Hortus  Clrjfort.  it  is  » 
termed,  Bryonia  folds  palmatis  quinquepartitis ; 
fubtus  punblato-callojis ;  fupra  lavibus ,  lobis  lacinia- 
tis.  Herman  calls  it,  Bryonia  Africana  lacin  ita, 
tuber  of d  radice ,  floribus  herbaceis.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  ./Ethiopia.  .  , 

2.  Smooth  Palmated-leaved  Briony  of  Ceylon  fyuAriaJru, 
is  titled,  Bryonia  folds  palmatis  lavibus  quinquepar¬ 
titis  :  laciniis  lane  eo1  at  is  repando-ferratis.  Burmari 

calls  it,  Bryonia  Zeylanica ,  folio  quinquepartito. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon.  - 

3.  Rough  Palmated-leaved  Briony  of  Ceylon 
is  titled,  Bryonia  folds  palmatis  fcabris :  laciniis 
lanceolatis  ferratis  :  lateralibus  minimis.  Herman 
calls  it,  Bryonia  Zeylanica,  foliis  prof  unde  laci-niatis  \ 
another  fort  of  it  he  terms,  Bryonia  Zeylanica 
jlore  luteo ,  fruftu  rubro.  It  grows  naturally  in 
|  Ceylon. 

4.  Heart-leaved  Briony  of  Ceylon  is  titled, 

Bryonia  foliis  cordatis  oblongis  quinquangularibus 
dentatis  fcabris  bafi  bidentatis.  Rhumphius  calls 
it,  Vitis  alba  Indica.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Ceylon. 
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THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  that 
are  to  join  our  Green-houle  plants, 

1.  The  African  Galbaniferous  Mountain 
Pariley. 

2.  The  African  Gummeferous  Mountain 
Parfley. 

1.  The  African  Galbaniferous  Mountain  Parf¬ 
ley  is  a  large  Ihrub,  rifing  with  a  woody,  purplifli- 
coloured,  powdered  bark,  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet.  The  general  leaves  are  compofed  of 
many  fmall  ones,  growing  from  the  joints  of  the 
plant;  the  folioles  are  of  a  rhomb  figure,  fmooth, 
and  indented.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks 
in  umbels,  in  September;  their  colour  is  yel¬ 
low,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  channelled 
feeds,  having  a  border.  Upon  breaking  the 
leaves,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the  plant,  a  cream- 
coloured  matter  iflfues  ;  from  which  the  Galbanum 
of  the  {hops  is  prepared. 

2.  The  African  Gummeferous  Mountain  Parf¬ 
ley  will  grow  to  about  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
Item  is  woody  and  branching.  The  leaves  are 
produced  from  the  joints,  and  are  compofed  of 
many  fmall  ones,  which  are  narrow,  fmooth,  and 
indented.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in 
umbels;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  September,  are  of 
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a  yellow  colour,  fmall,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong,  channelled  feeds,  having  a  border.  On 
breaking  the  leaves,  or  any  part  of  this  plant  alfo, 
a  gummy  matter  ifiues  forth,  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  former,  and  with  the  ftrong  feent  of  the 
Galbanum ;  which  makes  fome  contend  for  this 
being  the  true  Galbanum  plant :  It  feems  to  be 
beyond  difpute,  however,  that  that  gum  is  in- 
dilcriminately  colle£ted  from  both  of  them. 

In  order  to  raife  thefe  plants,  feeds  muft  be  Culture, 
procured  from  the  places  where  they  naturally 
grow.  On  their  arrival,  they  muft  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  fandy,  rich  earth;  in  the  fpring 
the  pots  muft  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  ho£ 
bed,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  growth  of 
the  feeds.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft 
have  as  much  air  as  the  feafon  will  permit ;  but 
when  they  are  of  a  fize  to  remove,  each  muft  be  fet 
in  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  the  like  kind  of 
rich,  light  earth,  and  upon  this  plunge  them  into 
another  temperate  hotbed  ;  water  them  well,  and 
fhade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  then  harden 
them  to  the  open  air  by  degrees:  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  place  them  among  other  Green-houfe 
plants,  and  let  them  accompany  them  into 
the  houfe  in  the  autumn. 
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In  winter  give  them  little  water,  and  in  the 
fpring  remove  them  into  larger  pots*,  and  repeat 
this  as  often  as  you  find  it  neceffary.  The  plants 
\^iil  be  about  three  years  before  you  may  expe<5t 
them  to  flower;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  they 
ripen  their  feeds  with  us,  which  makes  it  fo  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  raife  thefe  plants,  to  procure 
the  feeds  from  abroad. 

1.  The  African  Galbaniferous  Mountain  Parf- 
ley  is  titled,  Bubon  foliolis  rhombeis  dentatis  glabris 


firiatis ,  umbellis  paucis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Anifum 
Africanum  fruticefcens ,  folio  aniji ,  gdbaniferum  ; 
and  j^erman,  Ferula  Africana  galbanifera ,  folio 
falie  liguflici.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 
2.  The  African  Gummcferous  Mountain  Parf- 
ley  is  titled,  Bubon  foliolis  glabris  :  inferiorities 
rhombeis  ferratis  ;  fuperioribus  pinna tifdis  tridenta- 
tis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Ferula  Africara galbani- 
fera ,  folio  niyrrhidis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
./Ethiopia. 
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OF  this  genus  are, 

i<  Afiatic  Buchner a» 

2.  African  Buchnera. 

3.  American  Buchnera. 

1.  Afiatic  Buchnera.  The  ftalk  is  tender, 
fomewhat  fquare,  fends  out  a  few  branches  alter¬ 
nately  from  the  fides,  and  grows  to  about  a  foot 
high.-  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear- fliaped,  rough, 
entire,  and  are  placed  alternately.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalk  in  long  fpikes, 
and  are  of  a  purple  colour ;  they  appear  in  Auguft 
and  September,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

2.  African  Buchnera.  The  ftalk  is  fquare, 
fends  out  branches  alternately  from  the  fides,  and 
grows  to  near  a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
ipear-fhaped,  rough,  and  fligbtly  indented  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks,  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  appear 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  former. 

3.  American  Buchnera.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
and  undivided.  The  leaves  are  rough,  pointed, 
indented  on  their  edges,  and  placed  oppofite  to  each 
other.  The  flowers  adorn  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  a 
great  way  down,  and  are  of  a  fine  violet  colour; 
they  appear  in  Auguft,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in 
the  autumn. 

They  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  muft  be  planted  feparately,  and 
plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed  ;  here  they  muft  be 
watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root; 
from  this  they  are  to  be  lhifted  to  a  third,  where 
they  will  flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  one 
feafon. 

Notwithftanding  this,  if  they  are  lefs  forward 
in  the  fummer,  fo  as  to  be  brought  into  flower  by 
the  autumn,  and  are  then  taken  into  a  good 
Green-houfe,  or,  what  will  be  better,  a  temperate 
ftove,  they  will  exhibit  flowers  great  part  of  the 
winter,  and  afford  plenty  of  feeds  for  afucceflion. 
They  may  alfo  be  fet  abroad  in  the  open  air,  and 
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treated  as  Annuals  ;  but  they  generally  then  flower 
late  in  autumn,  and  the  feeds  rarely  ripen.  The 
feeds  may  alfo  be  fown  late  in  the  fummer,  and 
the  plants  treated  as  Biennials ;  but  then  the  firft 
fort  Ihould  be  preferved  in  a  temperate  ftove  all 
winter  ;  the  fecond  will  do  with  any  tolerable  de¬ 
gree  of  fhelter ;  and  the  third  is  hardy  enough  to 
live  abroad  through  common  winters,  if  the  fitu- 
ation  is  dry  and  well-defended. 

1.  Afiatic  Buchnera  is  titled,  Buchnera  foliis  in - 
tegerrimis  alternis ,  calycibus  fcabris.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Ceylon  and  China. 

2.  African  Buchnera  is  titled,  Buchnera  foliis 
lanceolatis  fubdentatis ,  calycibus  tomentofts  frublu 
longioribus.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Peduncularis 
Mthiopica ,  rut  a  canina  afpero  &  fragili  folio.  It 
grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

3.  American  Buchnera  is  titled,  Buchnera  foliis 
dentatis  oppcfitis^florum  tubo  lavi.  Gronovius  calls 
it,  Cortufe  five  verbafei  fpecies ,  caule  non  ramofo , 
floribus  violaceis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia 
and  Canada. 

Buchnera  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  characlser  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  rough,  per- 
manent  perianthium,  divided  into  five  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal.  The  tube  is  extremely 
long,  filiforme,  and  arched.  The  limb  is  fhort 
plane,  equal,  and  divided  into  five  parts  ;  the 
two  upper  fegments  are  very  fhort  and  reflexed  • 
the  three  lower  ones  are  oboval,  and  nearly  equal  * 

3.  Stamina  are  four  very  fhort  filaments  in 
the  opening  of  the  flowers,  having  obloncr  ob- 
tufe  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  con  fills  of  an  oval,  oblono-  mer¬ 
men,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  tub?,  and 
an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  oblong,  acumi¬ 
nated,  covered  capfule,  containing  two  cells,  and 
opening  two  ways  at  the  top. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and  an¬ 
gular. 
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BUPHTHALMUM,  O  X-E  Y  E. 


BESIDES  the  Perennials  and  Annuals  already 
treated  of  in  their  proper  places,  there  are 
fome  fpecies  of  this  genus  of  a  Ihrtibby  nature, 
and  which  are  too  tender  for  our  countries,  with¬ 
out  proteftion  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  They  are  called, 

i.  The  Shrubby  Ox-eye  of  Jamaica. 

2.  The  Bahama  Ox-eye. 

3.  The  Cape  Ox-eye. 

4.  The  African  Ox-eye. 

1.  The  Shrubby  Jamaica  Ox  eye  will  grow  to 
be  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  illvery, 
hoary,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  of  different  fizes  ; 
though  in  general  they  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  are 
placed  oppofite  on  the  branches  5  they  grow  on 
footftalks,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  near  their  bale 
there  is  the  appearance  of  two  teeth  Handing  up¬ 
wards.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  fcaly  cups,  and  are  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour  they-,  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and  of¬ 
ten  continue  to  exhibit  their  bloom  until  October, 
but  never  ripen  their  feeds.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  fpecies  that  has  very  thick,  oblong  leaves, 
and  no  teeth  to  their  footftalks ;  and  alfo  another 
with  bright  deep  yellow  flowers,  and  fome  others 
of  different  tints. 

2.  The  Bahama  Ox-eye.  The  ftalks  of  this 
plant  are  fhrubby  near  the  bottom,  but  higher 
they  are  rather  fucculent  -,  feveral  of  them  arife 
from  the  fame  root,  and  they  ufually  grow  to 
about  a  yard  in  height.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
lhaped,  fucculent,  hoary  on  both  fides,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  on  moderately  long  footftalks ;  they 
are  large,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  will  often  continue  their  fuc- 
ceffion  until  Odtober,  but  their  feeds  are  feldom 
brought  to  perfection.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
fpecies  with  fbining  green  leaves ;  and  another 
with  very  narrow  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  on 
fhort  footftalks. 

3.  Cape  Ox-eye.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  are 
of  a  fhrubby  nature,  and  will  grow  to  about  a 
yard  high.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  recurved,  flightly  indented,  and  are 
placed  oppofite  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the  branches  in 
leafy  cups;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  and 
often  continue  the  fucceflion  for  two  or  three 
months. 

4.  African  Ox-eye.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  are 
fhrubby,  and  will  grow  to  about  a  yard  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  and  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 


are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the  branches  ,iri 
July,  and,  like  the  others,  will  often  continue 
fome  months  in  bloom. 

The  propagation  of  all  thefe  forts  is  by  plahting 
the  cuttings  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light,  fandy, 
frefh  earth;  July  is  the  beft  month  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  As  loon  as  this  is  done,  the  pots  muft 
be  fet  in  the  Green-houfe  where  no  fun  can  come 
at  them.  There  they  will  readily  ftrike  root;  and 
when  you  perceive  this,  you  muft  fet  them 
abroad  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden,  but  not  un¬ 
der  the  drip  of  trees,  plunging  the  pots  qp  to  the 
rims  in  the  natural  mould  :  In  this  fituatiort  they 
muft  be  frequently  watered,  and  in  Oftober  muft 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe.  During  the 
winter,  they  muft  have  very  little  water  afforded 
them  ;  and  in  the  fummer  they  muft  be  fhifted 
into  larger  pots,  and  placed  abroad  with  other 
tender  plants.  Here  they  muft  be  watered  of¬ 
ten,  but  not  with  too  great  a  quantity  at  a  time,  for 
the  roots  are  liable  to  rot  by  much  moifture.  In 
Odlober  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe  as  before,  in  which  they  muft  always  be 
placed  where  they  can  enjoy  as  rnuch  lqn  as 
poffible. 

1.  The  Shrubby  Jamaica  Ox-eye  is  titled, 
Buphthalmum  foliis  oppofitis  lanceolatis ,  petiolis  bi- 
dentatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Afe- 
rifeus  frutefeens ,  leucoji  foliis  fericeis  (A  incanis ; 
Plumier,  Corona  foliis  frutefeens,  lychnidis  folio  car- 
nofo ,  fore  luteo-,  Plukenet,  Chryfanthemum  ex  id- 
fulis  Caribteis ,  leucoji  incanis  iA  fericeis  foliis  traffic  ; 
and  Sloane,  Chryfanthemum  fruticofum  marilimum, 
foliis  glaucis  oblongis,flcte  luteo.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Jamaica  and  Virginia. 

2.  Bahama  Ox-eye  is  titled,  Buphthalmum  foliis 
oppofitis  lanceolatis  utrinque  tomentofis  edentulis  inte- 
gerrimis ,  caule  fruticofo .  Dillenius  calls  it,  A(le - 
rifeus  frutefeens.,  leucoji  foliis  viridibus  A  fplenden- 
tibus  ;  Morifon,  Chryfanthemum  Bermudenfs ,  folio 
rigido  viridi ;  Plukenet,  Chryfanthemum  Bermu - 
denfe,  leucoji  virentibus  foliis  crafts ;  and  Plumier, 
Corona  foliis  frutefeens ,  laureola  folio ,  fore  luteo 4 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iftands. 

3.  The  Cape  Ox-eye  is  titled,  Buphthalmum 
foliis  oppofitis  lanciolato-linearibus  recurvis  denticu - 
lato-ciiiatis,  calycibus  acute  foliofis,  caule  fujfrUticofo. 
It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  African  Ox-eye  is  titled,  Buphthalmum  foliis 
alternis  lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  caule  fuffruticofo, 
Vaillant  calls  it,  Aflerifcus  Afer ,  imo  calyce  non  fd- 
liofo ;  and  Plukenet,  Chryfanthemum  Africanum ,  af- 
teris  facie,  imo  fore  non  foliofo,  capitulis  duris.  Ic 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Culture. 


THE  Green-houfe  ought  not  to  be  without 
two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called, 
i.  The  Shrubby  Cape  Hare’s  Ear. 

2.  The  Shrubby  Hairy  ^Ethiopian  Hare’s  Ear. 
i.  The  Shrubby  Cape  Hare’s  Ear  will  grow 
to  about  fix  feet  high,  and  the  ftalk  is  woody  and 
branching.  The  leaves  are  of  different  forms; 
thofe  in  the  fpring  are  decompounded,  being  com- 
pofed  of  many  plane  lobes,  that  are  finely  divided  ; 
thefe  fall  away,  and  are  fucceeded  in  thedummer 
by  long,  narrow,  angular,  trifid,  rufh-like  leayes, 
5  which  are  produced  in  cluflers  from  the  joints. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
fpreading  umbels;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  colour;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  July, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  The  Shrubby  Hairy  ^Ethiopian  Hare’s  Ear. 
This  plan  grows  with  a  fhrubby,  branching 
ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  five  or  fix  feet.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  indented,  hairy,  downy  un¬ 
derneath,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bale. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  are  produced  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  in  umbels ;  they  will 
be  in  blow  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded 
in  Autumn  by  oblong,  channelled  feeds. 

The  moft  expeditious  way  of  propagating  thefe 
forts  by  is  planting  the  cuttings.  Thefe  muft  be 
fet  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth,  in  April, 
and  the  pots  muft  be  immediately  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hotbed  :  At  this  time  they  muft  be  well 
watered,  which  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  repeated 
every  day;  they  muft  be  conftantly  fhaded  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  the 
glaffes  muft  be  raifed  to  give  them  air,  and  wheft  the 
weather  is  mild,  entirely  taken  away.  They  will 


thus  be  hardened  to  the  open  air;  and  when  they 
have  ftruck  good  root,  and  all  danger  of  bad  wea¬ 
ther  is  over,  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  In  Oiftober 
they  muft  be  fet  in  the  Green-houfe,  with  other 
tender  plants ;  in  the  fpring  they  muft  have  large 
pots,  be  fet  abroad,  and  managed  like  them. 

They  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  feeds.  Thefe 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in 
the  autumn;  the  pots  muft  be  removed  into  {belter 
during  the  continuance  of  hard  frofts  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  fpring  muft  be  plunged  into  a  gen¬ 
tle  hotbed.  Your  feeds  will  then  foon  come  up  ; 
and  when  they  are  of  a  fize  to  tranfplant,  each 
fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot.  On  this  re¬ 
moval,  they  fhould  have  the  afliftance  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  warmth;  and  when  they  have  taken  root  they 
muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  air,  and  muft 
afterwards  have  the  fame  management  as  the 


cuttings. 


1.  The  Shrubby  Cape  Hare’s  Ear  is  titled,  Title*. 

Bupleurum  frutefeens ,  foliis  vernalibus  decompofitis  fJdiPkrL-. 
planis  incifis ,  afiivalibus  filiformibus  anguiatis  trifi -  r  971^. 
dis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Bupleurum  foliis  radicali- 
bus  pinnato-incifis ,  caulinis  fafciculatis  tetragonis  ; 
and  Bur  man,  Bupleurum  frutefeens,  foliis  ex  uno 
puntlo  plurimis  junceis  tetragonis.  It 
turally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Shrubby  Hairy  ^Ethiopian  Hare’s  Ear  is 
titled,  Bupleurum  frutefeens,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  zStxm, 
dentatis  fubtus  villofis.  Burman  calls  it,  Perfoliata 

foliis  oblongis  finuofis  fubtus  ineanis .  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  ^Ethiopia. 
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CHAP.  xxxiv. 


C  AC  A  L  I  A  AFRICAN  COLT’s  FOOT. 


H  E  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Papillary  Cacalia. 

2.  Anteuphorbium. 

Species.  3-  Kleinia ,  or  Lavender-leaved  Indian  Cacalia. 

4.  African  Tree  Groundfel. 

1.  Papillary  Cacalia.  The  ftalk  of  this  is  large, 
Papi  ary,  flefhy,  and  divides  irregularly  into  a  few 

branches.  The  leaves  come  out  all  around  the 
{talks,  and  poffefs  the  remarkable  property  of 
falling  off  from  their  footftalks,  leaving  thofe, 
however,  ftill  faftened  to  the  main  Item,  which 
appears  guarded  by  them  all  around :  They  are 
long,  narrow,  and  very  fucculent ;  and  the  foot¬ 
ftalks  being  thick  and  ftrong,  and  remaining  on 
the  plan  tafter  the  leaves  are  fallen,  caufe  a 

Anteu-  fingular  look.  . 

phor-  2.  Anteuphorbium .  This  is  lo  called  trom 

biurn*  t 


the  quality  it  pofTeffes,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Kuphorbium.  It  fends  forth 
many  fucculent  ftalks  from  the  root,  which  di¬ 
vide,  without  order,  into  others  that  are  fmaller. 

The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  fiat,  fucculent,  and 
grow  alternately  on  footftalks,  under  each  of 
which  a  triple  line  is  drawn,  and  continued  on 
along  the  branches.  I  have  never  feen  the 
flowers  of  either  of  thefe  forts. 

3.  Kleinia,  or  Lavender-leaved  Indian  Cacalia.  Kleiniaor 
By  fome  gardeners  this  is  called  the  Cabbage  tree;  Lavendei- 
by  others  the  Carnation-tree.  The  ftalks  are  thick,  leaJ5d 
fiefhy,  fucculent,  fwell  between  the  joints, 
and  divide  irregularly  into  a  few  branches.  The  deferibed. 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  of  a  glaucous  colour, 
grow  all  around  the  branches  without  order, 
and,  as  they  fall  oft,  leave  the  impreftion  or  mark 

on 
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on  the  branches  where  they  growed,  which  al¬ 
ways  continues.  The  flowers  come  out  in  large 
chillers  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
ot  a  faint  carnation  colour,  come  out  in  Augufl, 
and  will  often  continue  in  fucceflion  near 
three  months,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  feeds 
in  our  gardens. 

4.  African-tree  Groundlel.  The  flalks  of  this 
are  round,  ftrong,  fhrubby,  fucculent,  branch¬ 
ing,  and  grow  to  about  leven  or  eight  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  very  thick,  flefhy,  fpear- 
fhaped,  pointed,  comprefled,  powdered,  and 
when  broken  emit  a  viicous  juice,  of  the  fmell 
of  turpentine.  The  flowers  are  produced  ‘in 
fmall  umbels  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
their  colour  is  white;  and  they  chiefly  make 
their  appearance  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer, 
though  they  fometimes  fhew  themfelves  in  winter, 
and  early  in  the  fpring. 

The  culture  of  all  thefe  forts  is  very  eafy. 
Take  the  cuttings  off  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  and  let  them  lie  until  the  wound  is 
healed ;  then  plant  them  in  pots,  filled  with 
fandy,  poor  earth ;  they  will  readily  grow,  and 
in  the  autumn  mult  be  removed  into  the  glafs- 
cal'e,  with  other  fucculent  plants,  or  fet  under 
an  hot-bed  frame,  in  which  they  will  do  very 
well.  In  fummer  they  fhould  be  always  fet 
abroad  in  a  well-lheltered  fituation,  and  mult  be 
now  and  then  watered,  if  the  weather  Ihould 
prove  dry ;  but  in  the  winter,  they  Ihould  have 
little  or  no  water,  as  it  has  a  great  tendency  to 
caufe  them  to  rot  at  that  feafon. 

The  cuttings  are  generally  ten  days,  or  a  fort¬ 
night  after  they  are  taken  off,  before  the  wounds 
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are  healed  fuflicient  for  planting;  but  if  thofe  of 
the  firft,  third,  and  fourth  fort  are  kept  out  of 
the  ground,  they  will  grow. 

Thefe,  being  the  largeft  growing  kinds,  mud 
be  fhifted,  as  there  is  occafion,  into  pots  of  a 
larger  fize ;  any  time  in  the  fummer  is  a  good 
feafon  for  the  work,  and  the  foil  can  hardly  be 
too  fandy  and  poor. 

1.  Papillary  Cacalia.  This  is  titled,  Cacalia  Tales. 
caule  fruticofo  obvallato  fpinis  pctiolaribus  truncatis.  q  'Pfnh.  ’ 
In  the  Hortus  Clifford  it  is  termed,  Kleinia  caule 

carnofo,  petiolis  truncatis  obvallato.  Dillenius  calls 
it,  Cacalianthemum  caudice  papillari.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ^Ethiopia.  *  r 

2.  Anteuphorbium.  This  is  titled,  Cacalia  caule 
fruticofo ,  foliis  ovato-oblongis ,  petiolis  bafi  lined  iri~ 
plici  deducts.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 

Kleinia  foliis  carnofis  planis  ovato-oblongis.  Caf- 
par  Bauhine  and  others  call  it,  Ante-Euphor- 
bium.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

3.  Lavender-leaved  Indian  Cacalia.  This  is  . 

titled,  Cacalia  caule  fruticojo  compofito ,  foliis  lan - 

ceolatis  planis ,  petiolorum  cicatricibus  obfoletis.  In 
the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Kleinia  foliis  lan - 
ceolatis  planis,  caule  l<evi  ventricofo.  Dillenius  calls 
it,  Cacalianthemum  folio  nerii  glauco  ;  and  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Frutex  India  orient  alls,  lavendula  folio. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands.  ^ 

4.  African  Groundfel-tree  is  titled,  Cacalia  ffitdrifeA. 
caule  fruticofo ,  foliis  comprejfis,  carnofis.  In  the 

Hortus  Clffort.  it  is  termed,  Kleinia  foliis  carnofis 
lanceolatis  comprejfis ,  caule  tcreti.  Comme- 
line  calls  it,  Senecio  Africanus  arborefcens ,  ficoidis 
folio  &  facie.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 
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CACTUS,  MELON  THISTLE. 


N  our  Green-houfes  is  found  only  one  fpecies 


Species 

of  this  genus,  commonly  called,  Indian  Fig. 
The  plant  ^  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  articulations, 
defcribed.  joints,  or  branches,  which  are  loofely  dilpofed, 
and  in  old  plants  fpread  every  way  ;  they  are  of  an 
oval  figure,  comprefled,  flefliy,  knotty  on  the 
furface,  where  there  are  fituated  a  few  Ih©rt, 
briftly  fpines,  which  foon  fall  off.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  fi des  and  upper  parts  of 
thefe  articulations,  or  branches,  fitting  on  the 
germen ;  they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Augufl,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong,  prickly,  purplilh  fruit,  which  fometimes 
ripens  in  our  gardens. 

Culture.  This  is  propagated  by  planting  the  joints,  or 
branches,  fingly  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy 
earth ;  any  of  the  fummer  months  is  a  proper  fea¬ 
fon  for  the  work.  When  they  are  taken  off,  they 
Ihould  be  laid  by  a  few  days  to  dry,  and 
after  they  are  planted,  they  may  be  fet  abroad  in 
any  part  of  the  garden,  and  at  the  end  of  autumn 
may  be  removed  into  fhelter,  with  the  hardieft 
of  the  Green-houfe  plants:  From  time  to 
time  they  muff  be  Ihifted  into  larger  pots,  as 
they  require  it;  and  the  branches  mould  be 
trained  up  to  proper  flicks  thrufl  down  for 
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their  fupport,  otherwife  they  will  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  frequently  ftrike  root  at  the.  joints. 
This  fpecies  is  hardy,  and  requires  only  to  be 
prote&ed  from  frofts  in  this  climate;  for  which 
realon,  when  a  fuflicient  number  of  thefe  plants 
is  obtained,  a  fhare  of  them  may  be  fet  abroad 
in  fome  dry,  warm,  fandy,  or  rubbifhy  well- 
flickered  places,  to  take  their  chance  of  the 
weather,  as  it  fhall  happen. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Callus  articulato-prolifer 
laxus ,  articulis  ovatis ,  fpinis  fetaceis.  In  the 
Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed.  Cactus  compreffus  ar- 
ticulatus  ramofiffimus ,  articulis  ovatis  ;  fpinis  feta¬ 
ceis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  Ficus  Indica ,  folio 
fpinofo ,  fruttu  major e ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Opun- 
tia  vulgo  herbariorum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Peru,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Callus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Icofandria  Mo- 
nogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubular,  con¬ 
cave,  deciduous  perianthium,  fitting  on  the  ger¬ 
men,  and  covered  with  feveral  fquamofe  leaves 

2.  Corolla  conflfls  of  numerous,  broad, 
obtufiib  petals,  the  outer  ones  being  the  Ihorteft, 
and  the  interior  largelt  and  connivent. 

5  A  3.  Stamina 


Titles, 
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are  numerous  awl-fliaped  fila- 
in  the  calyx,  having  oblong, 


3.  Stamina 
ments,  inferted 
ere&  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  below  the 


— 


receptacle,  a  cylindrical  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  and  a  capitated,  multilid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblongifli,  umbilicated 
berry,  containing  one  cell. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 


CALENDULA,  MARIGOLD. 


Species. 


Gtafs- 

lcaved 


this  genus  are  two  fpecies,  which  require 
_  a  little  protection  from  the  inclemencies 
of  our  winters,  called, 

1.  The  Grals -leaved  Marigold. 

2.  The  Shrubby  Marigold. 

1.  Grafs-leaved  Marigold  is  a  perennial  plant, 

which  puts  forth  feveral  tufted  heads  near  the 
root,  in  the  manner  of  Thrift.  From  thefe 
heads  grow  numerous  long,  narrow,  grafs-like 
leaves,  fome  of  which  are  (lightly  indented,  but 
the  greateft  part  of  them  are  entire.  From 
*  among  thefe  leaves  the  flower- (talks  arife  ;  they 
are  naked,  half  a  foot  or  nine  inches  long,  and 
the  top  of  each  is  terminated  by  a  fair  flower. 
This  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  Marigold  ; 
the  rays  on  the  outfide  are  purple,  but  of  a 
pure  white  within  ;  and  the  center  of  the  flower 
is  of  a  purple  colour.  They  come  out  in  April 
and  May,  but  the  roots  will  often  continue  to 
produce  flowers  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer 
and  autumn  •,  they  clofe  in  evenings  and  in 
rainy  weather,  and  are  never  fucceeded  by  good 
feeds  in  our  gardens. 

d  2.  Shrubby  Marigold.  The  (talks  of  this  are 

Shrubby  woody,  but  (lender,  and  not  ftrong  enough  to 
Marigold  fupport  the  plant  in  an  upright  pofition.  The 
ddcribed.  branches  alfo  are  weak  and  hang  down,  and  the 
length  of  the  whole  plant  is  about  (even  feet. 
The  leaves  are  oval  ;  fome  of  them  are  indented, 
others  entire  ;  their  upper  furface  is  of  a  (Lining 
green  colour,  but  they  are  pale  underneath,  and 
grow  on  fhort,  flat  footftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the  branches  on 
fhort,  naked  footftalks ;  the  rays  are  purple  on 
the  outfide,  white  within,  and  the  center  of  the 
flower  is  purple  :  They  come  out  early  in  fum¬ 
mer,  continue  the  fuccefiion  of  bloom  until 
autumn,  and  frequently  produce  good  feeds, 
which  are  heart-fhaped  and  flat. 

Culture  The  ^ort  ProPagated  by  dividing  the 
heads,  and  planting  each  in  a  feparate  pot,  filled 
with  light,  frefh  earth.  If  this  work  be  done 
either  in  the  autumn  or  the  fpring,  the  beft  way 
will  be  to  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
moderate  hotbed  j  but  if  it  be  performed  in  the 
fummer,  they  will  foon  ftrike  root,  if  let  in  a 
lhady  part  of  the  Green-houfe;  from  whence  they 
mull  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  as  foon  as 
you  find  they  are  in  a  growing  date  :  They  alfo 
may  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  at  firft  in  the 
common  mould,  and  covered  with  hand-glaffes  ; 


by  all  which  ways  they  are  eafily  encreafed.  In 
the  autumn  they  fhculd  be  removed  into  the 
Grecn-houle,  and  placed  where  they  may  have  as 
much  air  as  poflible.  They  are  tolerably  hardy, 
and  want  only  to  be  protected  from  frofts  : 
Much  wet  alfo  is  injurious  to  them  ;  which  ihould 
caution  the  Gardener  to  give  it  them  but  fparing- 
Jy,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon. 

This  lore  fometimes  produces  good  feeds. 
When  this  happens,  low  them  in  the  autumn  in 
pots  filled  with  good,  light  earth ;  place  thefe  in 
a  well-lheltered  warm  fituation  all  winter,  and 
in  the  fpring  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot-, 
bed  :  This  will  readily  bring  up  the  plants.  At 
this  time  all  weeds  mu  ft  be  cleared  off,  they  muff 
have  as  much  air  as  poffible,  and  now  and  then 
a  fmall  fprinkling  of  water  ;  after  that  they  muff 
be  inured  to  the  open  air ;  and  when  they  are  of 
a  nze  to  tranfplant,  each  Ihould  be  fet  in  a  fepa¬ 
rate  pot,  and  the  plants  fhouid  be  managed  as 
the  flips. 

The  fecond  fort  is  propagated  by  planting  of 
the  cuttings  in  pots  filled  with  light,  undunged 
earth.  Thefe  fhouid  then  be  well  watered,  and 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  (hade  5  watering 
muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  dry  weather  makes 
it  ne'ceffary,  and  in  a  little  time  they  will  ftrike 
root.  In  the  autumn,  when  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  they  fhouid  be 
placed  where  they  can  have  as  much  free  air 
as  poffible  ;  for  the  plant  is  tolerably  hardy,  and 
requires  protection  only  from  the  keennefs  of 
our  frofts. 

1.  Grafs-leaved  Marigold.  This  is  titled. 
Calendula  foliis  linearibus  fubintegerrimis ,  caule 
fubnndo.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Calendula  foliis 
linearibus  denticulatis  &  integerrimis  ;  Herman, 
Calendula  African#;  foliis  gramineis  rarius  dentatis 
aureis ;  Boerhaave,  Caltha  Africana,  foliis  croci 
angufis,  forum  petalis  ext  erne  purpurafeentibus , 
interne  albis  j  Piukenet,  Calendula  Africana  fur- 
fcbla ,  rcrifniarini  folio  \  Vaillant,  Dimorphotbeca 
ftatices  folio  \  and  Commeline,  Beilis  Africana , 
forum  pediculis  foltofis ,  foliis  angufis  &  integris. 
It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

2.  Shrubby  Marigold.  This  is  titled.  Calen¬ 
dula  foliis  obovatis  fubdentatis ,  caule  fruticofo. 
Van  Royen  calls  it.  Calendula  foliis  obverfe  ovatis 
denticulais ,  caule  perenni.  It  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Go»d  Hope. 
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C  A  L  L  A,  AFRICAN  ARUM'. 


Species.'  this  genus  is  a  beautiful  fpecies,  called, 

Sweet  Calla >  or  African  Arum. 

The  lant  The  root  is  tuberous,  flefhy,  brown  without, 
defcrfbed.  white  within,  tender,  and  poffeffed  of  leveral 
thick,  flefhy  fibres.  The  leaves  are  large,  arrow- 
headed,  but  neverthelefs  fomewhat  heart-fhaped, 
waved  on  their  edges,  pointed,  and  of  a  glofly 
green  colour.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  firm, 
fmooth,  and  two  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  a  yel- 
lowifh  club,  ifluing  from  a  fpatha  in  the  manner 
of  our  common  Arum  or  Wake-Robin  *,  the  in- 
fide  of  the  fpatha  is  white  •,  the  flowers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall,  whitifh,  and  of  a  mufky  fra¬ 
grance,  efpecially  in  evenings ;  they  appear  in 
May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  flefhy, 
red  berries,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  offsets  from 
Culture,  the  root,  which  it  produces  in  abundance  ;  the  bell 
time  for  taking  them  off  is  September,  when 
the  ftalks  decay.  They  fhould  be  then  planted 
fingly  in  pots  filled  with  good  light  earth,  and 
may  be  fet  in  fome  fheltered  place,  4  until 
the  end  of  autumn  ;  when  they  fhould  be  taken 
into  the  houfe,  with  the  hardieft  Green-houfe 
plants. 

It  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  light  earth, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe.  The  pots  or  boxes  muft  be 
fet  under  a  hotbed  frame,  or  taken  into  the  Green- 
houfe  in  the  winter,  to  proteft  them  from  froft  ; 
and  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up. 
They  muft  be  then  frequently,  tho’  fparingly 
watered,  and  fet  abroad  in  the  lummer  *,  and 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  muft  have  a  little 
mould  fifted  over  them.  In  the  winter  they  muft 
be  ftationed  in  the  Green-houfe,  where  they 
muft  have  but  very  little  water,  which  is  apt  to 
rot  them  at  thatfeafon  :  In  Auguft  or  September 


following  they  may  be  taken  Up,  potted  fingly; 
and  managed  as  the  offsets.  It  is  generally  four 
years  before  thefe  plants  can  be  brought  to 
flower  from  feeds,  which  makes  this  method 
hardly  worth  praftiflng,  unlefs  when  offsets  are 
no  ways  to  be  obtained.  After  a  good  flock  of 
thefe  plants  is  railed,  a  fhare  of  them  may  be 
fet  abroad  in  fome  dry,  warm,  well-fheltered 
place,  for  they  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  in  fuch 
fituation  they  will  frequently  live  through  our 
winters. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Calla  foliis  Jagittato-cor-  Title?, 
datis,  fpatha  cucullatci ,  fpadice  fuperne  mafculo .  (fttiho/p, UAL. 
Commeline  calls  it,  Arum  Aithiopicum ,  flore  alho  ** 

odorato  mofhum  olente ;  and  Micheli,  Arum 
Americanum ,  art  vulgaris  facie,  foliis  carncfis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

Calla  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Gynandria 
Polyandria  j  and  the  characters  are*  ancj  onier 

in  the 

1.  Calyx.  The  fpatha  is  monophyllous,  Linnasan 
large,  oval,  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  patent,  per-  Syftem. 
manent,  and  coloured  on  the  upper  part.  The 
fpadix  is  digitiforme,  Ample,  erebl,  and  covered 
with  the  fructifications. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  fome  permanent;  compreffed, 
truncated  filaments,  intermixed  with  the  ger- 
mens,  and  the  length  of  the  piftils,  having 
Ample,  truncated,  feflile  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  obtufe 
germen,  a  very  fhort  Ample  ftyle,  and  an  acute 
ftisma. 

O 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular,  four-cornered, 
pulpy  berry,  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  few,  oblong, 
cylindrical,  and  obtufe  at  both  ends. 
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THE  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

i.  American  Bell-Flower. 

2,  Canary  Bell-Flower. 

3.  Shrubby  African  Bell-Flower. 

1.  The  American  Bell-Flower  is  rather  a  Bien¬ 
nial  plant,  it  ufually  dying  after  it  has  flowered  ; 
but  as  it  often  puts  out  off-fets  from  the  bottom. 


and  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  through  our  win¬ 
ters,  I  grant  it  a  place  in  the  Green-houfe.  The 
ftalks  are  branching,  and  will  grow  to  about  a  foot 
and  half  high.  The  leaves  are  heart  and  (pear-, 
fhaped ;  are  rigid,  crenated,  grow  on  ciliated  foot- 
ftalks,  and  have  a  membranaceous  border.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 

on 
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on  long  footftalks  •,  they  are  bell-ftuped,  and 
compofed  of  five  parts,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each 
is  a  confpicuous  netftarium  they  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  feldom  ripen  their  feeds  in 
England. 

Varieties.  The  Varieties  of  it  are, 

The  Single  White. 

The  Single  Blue. 

The  Double  Blue. 

Culture.  They  are  eafily  railed  by  fowing  of  the  feeds 
in  May.  Thefe  mult  be  procured  from  the  places 
where  they  naturally  grow.  All  iummer  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  water  them  fparingly 
and  in  September  plant  each  of  them  in  a  fepa- 
rate  pot  filled  with  light,  frefh,  and  undunged 
earth.  Shade  them  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
and  in  October  remove  them  into  the  Green- 
houfe.  In  the  fpring  fet  them  abroad,  with  the 
other  plants ;  and  when  they  fhoot  up  for  flower¬ 
ing,  nip  off  fome  of  the  ftalks  to  make  them 
fpread  at  the  roots.  In  July,  Auguft,  or  Sep¬ 
tember  take  off  the  off-fets,  plant  them  in  pots, 
and  manage  them  as  the  feedlings. 

This  method  muft  always  be  pratftifed  for  the 
double  fort ;  though  the  beft  way,  if  vou  can 
have  the  conveniency  of  getting  the  feeds,  is  to 
keep  up  your  ftock  of  plants  that  way  •,  for  they 
always  flower  ftronger,  and  are  more  beautiful 
than  thole  that  have  been  railed  from  off-fets  taken 
from  old  roots. 

Canary  2.  Canary  Bell-Flower.  The  root  of  this  plant 

Bed-  is  thick,  fieftiy,  a$id  ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground. 

described  are  rour>d,  tender,  of  a  pale-green  co¬ 

lour,  fend  forth  feveral  branchesfrom  the  fides,and 
will  grow  to  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  haftated,  indented,  and  grow  oppofite  on 
footftalks  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  they  grow  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  hang¬ 
ing  downward  ;  they  are  of  a  fire-colour,  marked 
with  ftreaks  of  a  browner  red  ;  they  appear  in 
Auguft,  and  will  often  continue  the  fucceffion  of 
blow  all  winter. 

Culture.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  in 
J«iy,  foon  after  the  ftalks  decay.  Thefe  roots 
are  very  tuberous,  and  plentifully  emit  a  milky 
juice  ;  fo  that  after  the  off-fets  are  taken  off, 
they  muft  be  laid  in  an  airy  place  a  few  days  to 
heal,  otherwife  there  would  be  great  danger  of 
their  rotting.  When  the  wounded  parts  are 
Ikinned  over,  let  each  off-fet  be  planted  in  a  pot 
filled  with  light,  Tandy,  rubbifhy  earth.  Shade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root  •,  and  if  the 
weather  fhould  prove  very  dry,  now  and  then 
give  them  a  fmall  fprinkling  of  water-,  but 
let  this  be  done  with  moderation,  for  too  much 
wet  at  firft  will  rot  the  roots. 

In  Auguft  the  plants  will  fhew  themfelves  in  a 
flourifhing  ftate.  When  the  cold  dews  come  on 
in  September,  it  would  be  proper  to  fet  the  plants 


under  an  hotbed-frame  in  nights,  letting  them 
always  be  uncovered  in  the  day-time.  When 
they  are  grown  too  large  for  this,  remove  them 
into  the  Green-houfe,  or  into  a  glafs-cafe ;  in 
thefe  places  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as 
poffible,  and  fhould  be  frequently,  though  very 
fparingly  at  a  time,  watered.  In  the  fpring  they 
fhould  be  fet  abroad,  with  other*  tender  plants, 
when  more  water  muft  be  granted  them.  In 
June  tlje  ftalks  will  decay,  when  watering  muft  be 
wholly  omitted  until  the  middle  or  end  of  Au¬ 
guft,  at  which  time  they  will  fhoot  up  afrefh. 

3.  Shrubby  African  Bell-Flower.  The  ftalks  shrubby. 
of  this  plant  are  woody,  and  branching.  The  African 
leaves  are  very  narrow,  awl  lhaped,  and  not  much  Bell- 
unlike  thofe  of  Heath.  The  flowers  are  blue,  j 

and  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  branches  1 
on  long  footftalks  they  are  fucceeded  by  cap- 
fules  of  five  cells,  containing  the  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  Cul£ure 
a  moderate  hotbed,  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  have  as  much  free  air 
as  poffible,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak,  and 
muft  have  water  frequently.  As  the  weather  will 
permit,  they  muft  be  hardened  more  and  more 
to  the  air.  When  they  are  of  a  fize  to  tranf- 
plant,  the-y  fhould  be  fet  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light,  fandy  earth  and  the  pots  fhould  imme¬ 
diately  be  plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed.  The 
plants  fhould  be  well-watered  and  fhaded,  until 
they  have  taken  root  when  they  are  fufficiently 
hardened  to  the  air,  they  may  be  fet  abroad, 
with  ether  tender  plants,  and  removed  with  them 
into  the  Green  heufe,  in  Oiftober. 

1.  American  Bell-Flower  is  titled.  Campanula 
foliis  cordatis  lanceolatifque ,  peticlis  ciliaiis ,  foribus  Titles. 
fecundis ,  corollis  quinquepartitis  plants.  Van  Royen  Jlytscsisi n 
calls  it,  Campanula  caule  ramofo ,  foliis  linguiformi-  . 

bus  crenulatis ,  margine  cartilagineo ;  filer  man. 

Campanula  minor  "Americana ,  foliis  rigidis ,  fore 
Cicruleo  paiulo  and  Dodart,  Trachelium  Arne - 
ricanum  minus ,  fore  caruleo  patulo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Penfylvania. 

2.  Canary  Bell-Flower  is  titled.  Campanula  Cclyuvu, 
capfulis  quinquelocularibus ,  foliis  hajlatis  dentatis  ^  £Tu/A/. 
oppofitis  petiolatis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed. 
Campanula  foliis  hajlatis  dentatis ,  caule  determinate 

fcliofo.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Campanula  Canarienfrs 
regia ,  five  medium ,  radice  tuberofd ,  foliis  finuatis 
cafiis  atriplicis  annuli s  ternis  circum  caulem  ambien- 
tibus,  fore  amplo  pcndulo  :  colore flammeo  rutilante. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands. 

3.  Shrubby  African  Bell-Flower  is  titled.  Cam- 
panula  capfulis  quinquelocularibus  columnar! bus,  caule  . 
fruticofo ,  foliis  lineari-fubulatis ,  pedunculis  longiffimis.  ~ 
Herman  calls  it,  Campanula  African erica  folio, 
fore  caruleo  paiulo.  It  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

CANNA,  INDIAN  FLOWERING  REE& 


*  I  '  HERE  are  three  diftind  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called, 

1.  Common  Indian  Flowering  Reed. 

2.  Narrow- leaved  Indian  Flowering  Reed. 

3.  Glaucous  Canna . 

1.  Common  Indian  Flowering  Reed.  The  root 
is  tuberous,  thick,  and  flefhy.  The  leaves  are 
broad  in  the  middle,  but  narrow  at  the  bafe, 
pointed,  ribbed,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The 
ftalk  is  round,  upright,  jointed,  and  grows  to 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes  ;  they 
are  of  different  colours  in  the  different  varieties  ; 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds 
in  the  autumn. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are. 

Scarlet  Canna. 

Red  Flowering  Canna. 

Yellow  Canna. 

Spotted  Canna. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  Indian  Flowering  Reed.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  flender,  but  flefhy  and  tube-  . 
rous.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  nervole,  and 
grow  on  footftalks.  The  ftalks  are  round,  fuc- 
culent,  tender,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  tops  ; 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are. 

The  Red  Canna. 

The  Yellow  Canna. 

3.  Glaucous  Canna.  The  root  is  very  thick, 
tuberous*  knotty,  and  fends  forth  many  flefhy 
fibres,  which  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  very  Jong,  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  glau¬ 
cous  colour.  The  ftalks  are  upright,  round,  loft, 
of  a  pale- green  colour,  and  grow  to  feven  or  eight 
feet  high.  T he  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  of  a  pale-yellow 
colour;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  a 
hotbed,  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  muft  be  fet  in  fmall  pots,  and 
be  again  plunged  into  a  hotbed.  Here  they  muft 
be  watered  and  fhaded,  until  they  have  taken 
root;  muft  then  be  hardened  to  the  open  air, 
and  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-fheltered 
place,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  end  of 
Odober,  when  they  may  be  taken  into  the  Green- 
houfe.  About  the  middle  of  May  following,  a 
fhare  of  the  plants  may  be  fet  in  a  warm  border. 


being  careful  to  difturb  the  roots  as  little  as  pof~ 
fible,  and  they  will  then  flower  the  fummer  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Thefe  plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots ;  but  the  plants  raifed  this  way  flower  a 

lefs  frequent,  and  are  always  of  inferior  beauty  to 
the  feedlings. 

1.  Common  Indian  Flowering  Reed  is  titled, 

Canna  foliis  ovatis  utrinque  acuminatis  ncr-vojis. 

In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Canna  fpatulis  bi-  3rt%LA#u 
floris.  Cafpar  Eauhine  calls  it,  Arundo  Indica  la- 
tifolia  ;  and  Rhumphius,  Cannacorus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Africa,  Afia,  and  America.  . 

2.  Narrow-leaved  Indian  Flowering  Reed  is  jlnouAtia: 
titled,  Canna  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  nervofis. 

In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Canna  foliis  lan -  0 
ceolatis  petiolatis.  Morifon  calls  it,  Arundo  In¬ 
dica  florida  anguflifolia .  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 

3.  Glaucous  Canna  is  titled,  Canna  foliis  petio- 
latis  lanceolatis  enervibus.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  / 

Amply  termed,  Cannoides.  Dillenius  calls  it, 

Cannacorus  glaucophyllus ,  amplicre  flor'e ,  iridis  pa- 
lufiris  facie.  It  grows  naturally  in  Carolina. 

Canna  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  compofedof  three 
fmall,  ereCt,  fpear-fhaped,  coloured,  permanent 
leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal,  divided  into  fix 
parts.  The  fegments  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  co- 
alefce  at  their  bafe;  the  three  exterior  fegments  are 
ereCt,  and  larger  than  the  calyx  ;  the  three  inte¬ 
rior  fegments  are  larger  than  the  exterior  ones ; 
and  two  of  them  are  erect,  the  other  reflexed. 

There  is  a  petaloide  neCtarium  the  length  and 
fhape  of  the  petals,  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
upper  fegment  being  rifing,  the  lower  revo- 
luted. 

3.  Stamina.  There  is  never  a  filament,  but 
a  linear  anthera,  growing  to  the  margin  of  the  up¬ 
per  fegment  of  the  nectarium. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  rough,  roundifh 
germen  fituated  below  the  calyx;  one  enfiforme 
ftyle  the  length  and  figure  of  the  petal,  growing 
to  the  antheriferous  neCtarium ;  and  a  linear 
ftigma,  adhering  to  the  edge  of  the  ftyle. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  rough  co¬ 
ronated,  trifulcated,  trivalved  caplule,  contain¬ 
ing  three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  few,  and  globular. 
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CAPPARIS,  The  CAPER  SHRUB. 


THERE  are  feveral  tender  fpecies  of  this 
genus ;  but  there  is  one  which  will  live  in 
the  Green-houfe,  and  even  abroad,  in  mild  win¬ 
ters,  on  old  walls  and  rubbifhy  places,  called,  the 
Caper  Shrub.  The  {talks  are  woody,  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  thick,  branching,  and  armed  with 
fhort,  crooked  fpines.  The  leaves  are  roundifh, 
fmooth,  entire,  and  grow  alternately  on  fhort 
footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  fmgly  on 
long  footflalks,  are  large,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
very  beautiful;  they  are  fucceeded  by  flefhy, 
oval  berries,  containing  the  feeds,  which  feldom 
ripen  in  England. 

The  flower-buds  of  this  fhrub,  gathered  and 
pickled  before  the  petals  are  expanded,  are  the 
Capers  ufed  in  fauces. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds ;  which  muft 
be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rubbifhy  earth. 
In  the  fpring  it  will  be  proper  to  plunge  the  pots 
into  a  moderate  hotbed  to  bring  up  the  feeds, 
which  otherwife  frequently  remain  unaCtive  two 
years.  When  the  plants  are  three  inches  high, 
each  fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot-,  and  if 
they  are  affifted  by  a  moderate  warmth  of  dung  or 
tanners  bark,  they  will  more  fpeedily  take  root. 
After  that,  they  may  be  fhifted  at  pleafure  ;  either 
into  larger  pots,  turning  the  mould  out  with  the 
roots,  to  be  preferved  in  the  Green-houfe;  or  a 
part  of  them  may  be  fet  upon  old  walls,  ruins,  or 
rubbifhy  places,  where  they  will  furvive  our  tem¬ 
perate  winters,  and  frequently  continue  many 
years.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers,  per¬ 
formed  on  the  young  branches,  in  the  manner 


praCtifed  for  layering  carnations ;  but  thefe  are 
generally  two  years  before  they  flrike  root. 

Trees  alfo  are  annually  imported  from  Italy 
with  oranges,  &c.  but,  by  being  long  out  of  the 
ground,  are  with  more  difficulty  made  to  g-row, 
and  are  generally  of  inferior  beauty  to  thofe  raifed 
from  feeds  in  our  own  gardens. 

The  Caper  Shrub  is  titled,  Capparis  pedunculis  Tide** 
folitariis  unifloris ,  jlipulis  fpinofis ,  foliis  annuis ,  cap-  Jlrt/yKcrcfcc. 
fulis  ovalibus.  In  the  Uort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  /' 

Capparis  aculeata.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Cap- 
paris  fpinofa ,  fruttu  minors,  folio  rotundo ;  alfo, 

*  Capparis  folio  acuto  ;  and  Boccone,  Capparis  Sim¬ 
la,  duplicata  fpind ,  folio  acuto .  It  grows  naturally 
on  old  walls,  and  in  rubbifhy  places,  in  Italy,  and 
mofl  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe ;  alfo 
in  the  Eaft. 

Capparis  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Polyandries 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  'Clafs 

1.  Calyx  is  a  coriaceous  perianthum,  divided 

into  four  oval,  concave,  gibbous  parts.  Linruean 

2.  Corolla  is  four  large,  obtufe,  patent  pe-  Syftem. 

tals.  The  ch»- 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous,  filiforme,  patulous  ^Cters. 
filaments,  with  oblong,  verfatile  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  pedicellated  ger- 
men,  without  any  ftyle,  but  an  obtufe,  feffile 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  fleffiy,  pedicellated  berry, 
containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina*  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
kidney-fhaped. 


ii. 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

0  f  ,  t  •  -  ;  I  .  .  <r“v%  i 
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CAPRARIA,  SWEE  T-W  E  E  D. 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus 
which  are  fometimes  fought  after  to  enlarge 
extenfive  Collections,  called, 

1.  Capraria  of  Curasao. 

2.  Capraria  of  Jamaica,  or  Jamaica  Sweet- 
weed. 

1.  Capraria  of  Curasao.  The  {talk  of  this  plant 
is  ligneous,  angular,  and  grows  to  about  two  feet 
hio-ffi  The  leaves  are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
upright  Speedwell,  are  fmooth,  and  grow  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  Auguft:, 
two  only  growing  together;  their  colour  is  white, 
and  they  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 
our  gardens. 

2.  Jamaica  Sweetweed.  The  {talks  of  this 


plant  are  ereCt,  hexangular,  and  fend  forth 
branches  alternately.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
eared,  ferrated,  and  grow  by  threes  round  the 
branches.  The  flowers  grow  fingiy  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  in  Auguft;  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong,  conical  capfuies,  full  of  very  fmall 
feeds. 

The  firft  fort  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the 
months  of  Auguft  or  September.  Thefe  lhould  Cui’ture» 
be  fet  in  pots,  plunged  into  a  bark  bed,  and  be 
{haded  and  watered.  In  a  little  time  they  will 
ftrike  root,  and  foon  become  good  plants. 

But  the  beft  way  to  raife  both  the  kinds  is  to 
low  the  feeds  early  in  March,  in  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed.  When  the  plants  are  three  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  wkh  light,  rich 

earth ; 

1  • 
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Titles. 


earth ;  and  they  muft  then  be  plunged  up  to  the 
rims  in  a  fecond  hotbed.  Here  they  mull:  be 
fhaded  and  conftantly  watered,  efpecially  the  fe¬ 
cond  fort,  which  in  Jamaica  grows  in  places  that 
are  frequently  overflowed.  When  the  heat  of  the 
fecond  bed  is  abated,  you  will  do  well  to  give  them 
a  third, which  will  caule  them  to  flower  earlier  and, 
the  more  effectually  to  enfure  their  feeds,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  a  glafs-cafe,  or  be  fet  in  the 
Green-houfe,  near  the  windows,  where  they  may 
have  all  the  advantages  of  the  fun  and  air,  and 
be  fcreened  only  from  wet  weather,  fhould  it 
happen. 

1 .  Capraria  of  Curasao  is  titled,  Cap? aria  foliis 
alAternis ,  floribus  geminis.  In  the  Hort .  Cliff,  it  is 
termed,  Capraria  foliis  alaternis ,  corollis  quinque- 
fidis.  Herman  calls  it,  Capraria  Curaffavica  \ 
Commeline,  Gratiola  affinis  frutefcens  Americana , 
foliis  agerati  five  veronica  erebi<e  majoris  j  and 
Plukenet,  Lyf  machine  Peruvian <e  affinis  Americana 
procumbens ,  ononidis  verna  frutefcentis,  folio  glabro. 
It  is  a  native  of  Curafao. 

2.  Capraria  of  Jamaica  is  titled,  Capraria  foliis 
terms  dentatis ,  floribus  folitariisy  ratr.is  aliternis * 


Brown  calls  it,  Phalypea  eredla ,  foliis  feffilibus 
anguffis  auritis  ad  apicem  ferratis  oppofitis  five  ver- 
ticillatis,  jloribus  fngularibus  alaribus  \  and  Sloane* 

Veronica  caule  hexongulari,  foliis  faturej a  terms  fer¬ 
ratis.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

Capraria  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynnmia  Clafs  aii4 
Angiofpermia  *,  and  the  characters  are,  ?ker 

1.  Calyx  is  an  oblong,  inonophyllous  perian- 

thium,  divided  into  five  narrow,  ereCt,  diftant,  Syltem. 
permanent  fegments.  The  cha* 

2.  Corolla  is  a  Angle  bell-fhaped  petal,  cut  rafters, 
into  five  oblong  fegments,  of  which  the  two  up- 
permoft  ones  are  more  ereCt. 

3.  Stamina.  The  filaments  are  four,  .awl- 
lhaped,  inferred  into  the  bafe.  of  the  corolla,  and 
are  lhorter  by  half  than  the  corolla.  The  two 
under  ones  are  rather  the  fhorteft,  and  all  of  them 
have  cordated  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  conical  germen,  a 
filiforme  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina,  and  an 
equal,  bivalve,  cordated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  conical,  bilo¬ 
cular  capfule,  compreffed  at  the  point. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  aremany,  and  roundifh,( 


CHAP.  XLII. 

.-  i  ■  .  /.  ■  ■  <  :  •  T--  ‘  •  •.  1  ■  .  ; 
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CARTHAMUS ,  SHRUBBY  BASTARD  SAFFRON, 


Calture. 


f*T“s  H I S  fpecles  rifes  with  a  fhrubby,  branching 
The  plant  A  ftalk,  to  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The 
defcribed.  leaves  are  fword-fhaped,  long,  Anuated,  indented, 
prickly,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large,  fcaly, 
prickly  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they 
come  out  in  July,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by 
good  feeds  in  our  gardens.  The  whole  plant  is 
very  ftrongly  and  difagreeably  fcented. 

It  is  propagated  by  planting  the  flips  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  fandy,  frefh  mould  in  the  fpring. 
The  pots  fhould  be  then  plunged  up  to  the  rims 
in  a  moderate  hotbed,  and  the  plants  fhaded  and 
watered  until  they  have  taken  root.  F rom  this 
time  they  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  air ; 
and  when  they  are  in  a  good  growing  ftate,  they 
may  be  removed  from  the  bed,  and  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  Here  they  may 
remain  until  October  or  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe,  with  other  hardy  plants  of  that 
nature. 


In  the  ipring  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  large*' 
pots  ;  and  after  they  have  been  in  the  Green-houfe 
another  winter,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out 
into  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  well-fheltered  place, 
where  they  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  common 
winters  ;  whilft  the  others,  remaining  in  the 
Green-houfe,  will  be  not  only  ornamental  to 
that  place,  but  afford  frefh  flips  for  a  fucceflion, 
in  cafe  thofe  that  are  fet  abroad  fhould  be  de- 
ftroyed. 

The  flips  will  grow,  if  planted  in  pots  in  July 
or  Auguft,  and  then  fet  in  a  fhady  part  of  the 
Green-houfe.  When  they  have  taken  root  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  plunging  the 
pots  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  place,  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  time  they  are  to  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe. 

The  Shrubby  Baftard  Saffron  is  titled,  Cartha -  Titles# 
mus  foliis  enfformibus  fnuato-dentatis.  Vaillant^^^^y 
calls  it,  Carthamoides  lutea  altiffima  id>  fcetidiffima  •,  _  ten*/, 
and  Tournefort,  Cnicus  Hifpanicus  arbor efcens  fce- 
tidiffimus.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain. 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

G  A  S  S  I  N  £. 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  place  in  the  Green-houle,  called, 
u  Cape  Phillyrea. 

2.  Cape  Cherry,  Mauroceniat  or  Hottentot 
Defcrip-  Cherry. 

tion  of  i.  Cape  Phillyrea  is  a  beautiful  Evergreen, 
Cape  and  rifes  with  a  woody,  branching  Item  to  eight 
Phillyrea  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  ferrated, 
of  a  dark-green  colour,  a  thick  fubftance,  and 
grow  on  fhort  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches 
in  fmall  clutters,  are  of  a  whitifh  colour,  appear 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries, 
which  are  firft  greenifh,  but  afterwards  of  a  red 
colour  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Cape  Cherry,  Maurocenia ,  or  Hottentot 
and  Cape  cherry,  rifes  with  a  woody,  branching  Item  to 
err^*  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  nearly 
oval,  entire,  rigid,  evergreen,  and  grow  on  fhort 
footftalks  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  fmall  clutters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
are  fmall,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  roundifh,  red  fruit, 
as  big  as  a  fmall  cherry,  containing  the  feeds, 
which  fometimes  ripen  in  the  winter. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing 
Culture.  peecjs  Qn  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  fhould  have  a  fepa- 
rate  pot,  which  fhould  be  again  plunged  into  a 
fecond  hotbed.  Here  they  mutt  be  watered  and 
fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root,  and  be  enured  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air ;  and  when  this  is  effected, 
and  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  abated,  they  fhould  be 
taken  out  and  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady 
part  of  the  garden.  Here  they  may  ftand  until  the 
middle  of  September,  when  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  fituation  where  they  may  receive  the 
morning’s  fun.  The  beginning  of  October  they 
fhould  be  fet  under  a  fouth  wall,  where  they  may 


have  the  benefit  of  the  fun  all  day ;  and  about 
the  end  of  that  month  mutt  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe,  and  treated  as  other  tender  plants. 

They  are  alfo  increafed  by  layers.  This  work 
fhould  be  performed  on  the  young  fhoots  in  the 
fpring;  and  when  they  have  ftruck  good  root, 
they  mutt  be  taken  off,  be  potted  feparately,  and 
managed  like  the  ftronger  feedlings.  Titles., 

1.  Cape  Phillyrea  is  titled,  CaJJine  foliis  oblongis  <73 
ferratis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Phillyrea  Capenfis , 
folio  celaflri ;  Burman,  Celajlrus  foliis  fubrotundis 
dentatis ,  flore  ac  fruftu  racemofo  ;  and  Seba,  Fru- 
tex  JEthiopicuSy  alaterni  foliis.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  /Ethiopia. 

2.  Cape  Phillyrea ,  Maurocenia ,  or  Hottentot  Jbl&uX4>  - 
Cherry,  is  titled,  Cajfine  foliis  fubovatis  integer ri-  '  c&rdAL . 
his .  In  the  Hortus  Cliff ort.  it  is  termed,  Mauro¬ 
cenia.  Petiver  calls  it,  Cerafus  Capenfis  y  fruftu, 

rubrOy  folio  fere  obtufo  ;  Dillenius,  Frangula  fem - 
pervirenSy  folio  rigido  fubrotundo ;  and  Plukenet, 

Cerafus  Africana ,  foliis  plerumque  in  fummo  finua- 
tis ,  fruttu  rubro.  It  inhabits  ./Ethiopia. 

Caffine  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  fri-  Cl  aft 
gynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  ?nd  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  obtufe,  permanent  peri-  Linmeaii 

anthium  placed  below  the  calyx,  and  divided  into  fyftem. 
five  parts.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  divided  into  five  fuboval,  ob-  rafters* 
tufe,  fpreading  fegments,  which  are  larger  than 

thofe  of  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped,  patent  fila¬ 
ments,  with  Ample  antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  conflfts  of  a  conical  germen 
Atuated  above  the  calyx,  without  any  ftyle,  but 
three  reflexed,  obtufe  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  trilocular 
berry,  umbilicated  with  the  ftigmas. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  and  nearly 
oval. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

I 

CE  AN  or  HUS,  NEW-JERSEY  THEN. 

.  •  / 


IN  the  Green-houfe  mutt  be  ftationed,  African 
Ceanothus. 

The  ftem  is  woody,  rough,  covered  with  a 
The  of  j1  dark-  coloured  bark,  grows  to  be  ten  feet  high, 
defcribe  .  ancj  Rfnds  forth  feveral  weak,  purplifh  branches, 

which  hang  downward.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  ferrated,  fmooth,  and  of  a  fhining- 
oreen  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
Ades  of  the  branches  in  July,  are  fmall,  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young 


fhoots  in  pots  Ailed  with  good,  light  earth,  and 
placed  commodiouily  for  the  purpofe. 

It  is  alfo  railed  by  planting  of  the  cuttings. 
Thefe  fhould  be  fet,  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  Ailed 
with  rich,  light  earth;  the  pots  mutt  be  then 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  a  good 
hotbed,  and  the  plants  be  conftantly  fhaded  and 
frequently  watered  until  they  have  taken  root. 
When  this  is  effected,  they  mutt  be  enured  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air  ;  and  when  they  are  fuffi- 
ciently  hardened,  fhould  be  fet  abroad  in  a  fhady, 
warm  part  of  the  garden.  Here  they  may  ftand 

until 
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until  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  houfe  with  myrtles,  and  other  hardy 
Green-houfe  plants.  They  mud  from  time  to 
time  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  as  their  frzes  re¬ 
quire  it;  and  this,  except  watering  at  proper 
intervals,  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  caufe  ;  for 
they  are  very  hardy,  and  want  only  to  be  protedted 
from  frofts. 

The  beautiful,  fhining  leaves  of  thefe  plants 


make  a  pleafing  and  ftriking  appearance  in  the 
Green-houfe  in  the  winter-feafon  ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
on  their  account  that  the  fpecies  is  coveted. 

African  Ceanothus  is  titled.  Ceanothus  foliis  lan - 
ceolatis  enerviis ,  fiipulis  fubrotundis .  In  the  II or-  Title?, 
tus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Celafirus  inermis ,  foliis  ftirticc 
lanceolatis  obtuse  ferratis  petiolatis  appendiculatis.  ,  pUOif) 
Commeline  calls  it,  Alaternoides  Africana ,  lauri 
ferrate  folio.  It  grows  common  in  ^Ethiopia. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

CELslSTRUS,  STAFF  TREE; 


'T'5'  H  E  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

A  i.  Pyracantha-  leaved  Celafirus ,  ^Ethio¬ 
pian  Boxthorn,  or  African  Berberry. 

2.  Box-leaved  Celafirus. 

3.  Myrtle-leaved  Celafirus. 

1.  Pyracantba-lczved  Celafirus.  The  {talks 
are  woody,  irregular,  covered  with  a  brown 
bark,  fend  forth  feveral  taper  branches  from  the 
Tides,  and  grow  to  about  a  yard  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  for  the  mod 
part  pointed,  and  of  a  fliining-green  colour  ; 
they  come  out  without  order  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  and  continue  all  the  year.  ^The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches 
in  cymofe  bunches,  are  of  a  whitifh-green  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  beautiful,  red,  oval,  three- 
cornered  capfules  containing  the  feeds. 

2.  Box-leaved  Celafirus.  The  {talks  are  {len¬ 
der,  weak,  ligneous,  afh  -  coloured,  jointed, 
branching  ;  fend  forth  feveral  angular,  whitifh, 
jointed  branches  armed  with  long  {pines  at  the 
joints ;  and  will  rife,  if  fupported,  to  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Narrow-leaved  Box- tree,  but  longer,  and 
come  out  in  clufters,  without  order,  from  the 
fpines  and  fides  of  the  branches.  The  flowers 
grow  from  the  wings  of  the  branches  in  cymofe 
bunches,  are  of  a  whitifh-green  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oval,  reddifh  capfules  containing  the 
feeds. 

3.  Myrtle-leaved  Celafirus.  •  The  {talks  are 
erect,  woody,  branching,  and  unarmed  with 
{pines.  The-  leaves  are  broad,  oval,  ferrated, 
and  of  a  ftrong  green  colour.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  bunches  from  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
near  the  top,  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  red  capfules,  like  the  former. 

All  thefe  plants  are  railed  from  the  feeds, 
which  frequently  lie  in  the  ground  until  the  fe- 
cond  fpring  before  they  come  up.  They  muft, 
therefore,  be  fown  in  pots  foon  after  they  are 
ripe ;  and  if  no  plants  come  up  in  the  fpring, 
the  pots  muft  be  fet  in  a  fhady  place  during  the 
fummer,  and  in  the  winter  following  be  ftationed 
in  a  warm  well-fheltered  fituation.  The  lpring 
after  this  the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty,  when 
they  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  watered 
in  dry  weather,  and,  as  the  days  get  long,  and 
the  heat  increafes,  be  removed  into  a  fhady  place. 


Here  they  may  hand  all  fummer,  and  in  the 
autumn  muft  be  fet  in  the  Green-houfe.  The 
fpring  following  each  plant  fhould  be  fet  in  its 
own  feparate  pot,  which  fhould  be  plunged  up  to 
the  rim  in  a  fhady  border,  to  keep  the  mould 
cool  about  the  root.  About  the  end  of  Odtober 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  with 
other  hardy  plants,  and  the  fpring  following  be 
fet  abroad  with  them,  and  managed  accordingly. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings.  Thefe 
fhould  be  planted,  early  in  the  fummer,  in  pots, 
which  fhould  be  removed  into  a  fhady  part  of  . 
the  Green-houfe,  the  windows  being  open.  Here 
they  will  foon  ftrike  root ;  and  when  once  this  is 
effected,  they  muft  be  taken  out,  or  they  will 
foon  grow  yellow  and  draw  weak.  When  taken 
out  of  the  Green-houfe,  they  muft  be  fet  up  to  the 
rims  in  a  fhady  border;  where  they  may  remain  until 
October,  and  be  then  removed  into  the  houfe* 
and  managed  like  the  feedling  plants. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  layers.  If  the 
young  fhoots  of  any  of  the  kinds  be  laid  in  the 
mould  in  the  fpring,  they  will  have  ftruck  root 
by  the  autumn  following  ;  when  they  may  be 
taken  off,  planted  feparately  in  pots,  and 'ma¬ 
naged  like  the  cuttings,  and  ftrong  feedlino- 
plants.  ° 

If  a  perfon  has  plenty  of  thefe  plants,  he  may 
venture  a  few  of  them  abroad  in  a  warm  well- 
fheltered  place,  or  he  may  train  them  up  againft 
a  warm  wall  ;  where  they  will  live  through  our 
common  winters,  if  matted  in  frofts,  and  be 
very  beautiful. 

1.  Pyracantha- leaved  Celafirus  is  titled,  Celaf- 

trus  fpinis  midis ,  _  rams  tcretibus ,  foliis  acutis.  Titles. 
Commeline  calls  it,  Lycium  Mthiopicum ,  pyra- 
cantha  folio  ;  and  Plukenet,  Euonymo  affinis  Mtbi- 
opica ,  ly'cii  foliis  &  aculeis ,  fruflu  euOnymi.  It 
refides  in  ^Ethiopia. 

2.  Box-leaved  Celafirus  is,  Celafirus  fpinis  fa-  . 

liofis ,  rams  angulatis,  folks  obtufis.  Plukenet  ^ 

calls  it,  Lycium  Portoricenft -,  bum  foliis  angufiio- 
ribus.  It  grows  in  ^Ethiopia. 

3-  Myrtle-leaved  Celafirus  is*  Celafirus  iner -  JlluliiJi  r^iu-d, 
mis,  foliis  ovatis  ferrulatis,  fioribus  racemofis ,  vault  *  1 

ere  Ho.  Sloane  calls  it,  Myrtifolia  arbor ,  foliis 

latis  fubrotundis,  ficre  albof  It  grows  naturally 
in  Virginia  and  Jamaica. 
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XLVI. 


CE  RATO  N I  A,  The  CAROB  TREE,  or  Sr.  JOHN  s 

BREAD. 


WE  are  at  prefent  acquainted  only  with  one 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  called,  the  Carob 
Tree,  or  St.  John’s  Bread. 

The  ftem  is  woody,  thick,  firm,  divides  into 
The  plant  numerous  fpreading  branches,  and  grows  to  be 
defcribed.  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ever¬ 
green,  long,  and  pinnated  ;  the  pinnae  being 
large,  thick,  firm,  and  of  a  dufky-green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and, 
in  the  countries  where  the  tree  naturally  grows, 
are  fucceeded  by  large,  efculent,  comprefied 
pods,  which  are  of  a  brown  colour  when  ripe. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
may  eafily  be  procured  from  Italy  and  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
lpring  in  pots  on  a  hotbed  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  three  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  planted  fepa- 
rately  in  other  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth. 
Thefe  muft  be  alfo  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
hotbed,  and  the  plants  watered  and  (haded  until 
they  have  taken  root.  When  this  is  effected, 
they  muft  be  hardenedhy  degrees  to  the  open 
air,  and  then  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm  well-fhel- 
tered  place*,  where  they  may  remain  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  O&ober,  as  the  weather  hap¬ 
pens,  and  be  then  taken  into  the  Green-houfe, 
with  other  plants  of  the  like  nature.  T  hey  muft 
from  time  to  time  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  as 
often  as  they  (hall  require  it ;  have  much  free 
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air,  and  but  little  water  in  winters  *,  but  muft  b6 
regularly  watered  when  they  are  fet  abroad  in 

hot  weather  in  fummer. 

When  thefe  trees  are  grown  up  they  are  tole¬ 
rably  hardy,  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  common 
winters  in  the  open  air;  and  confequently  a  (hare 
of  them  may  be  fet  abroad  in  dry,  warm,  we 

fheltered  places.  _  . 

Ceratonia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Polygamia 

Polyoecia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

I.  Males. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  large  perianthium  divided  into 
five  parts. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  very  long,  awl-fhaped, 
patent  filaments,  with  large,  didymous  antheras. 

II.  Females. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  divided  by  five  tu* 
bercles. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  fiefhy  germen  with¬ 
in  the  receptacle,  a  long,  filiforme  ftyle,  and  a 
capitated  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  obtufe,  com¬ 
prefied  pod,  divided  by  tranfverfe  partitions,  and 
full  of  fweetifh  pulp. 

5.  Semin  a.  The  feeds  are  (ingle  in  each  par¬ 
tition,  roundifh,  comprefied,  hard,  and  glofly. 
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XL  VII. 


CHAMJEROPS ,  DWARF  PALM, 

or  P  A  L  M  E  T  T  O. 


TH  I  S  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of 
one  fpecies,  called,  the  Dwarf  Palm,  or 
Palmetto. 

The  root  is  fpreading.  The  leaves  are  elevated 
Septan1  on  footftalks  like  our  common  Fern,  are  flat  on 
defcribed.  ^  fld^  convex  on  the  other,  and  armed  with 
fpines.  At  firft  they  are  doled  or  fhut  up  like  a 
fan,  and  afterwards  fpread  open,  when  they  are 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  fometimes  fixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  near  a  foot  broad  ; 
they  have  many  foldings  like  a  fan,  and  are  finely 
ferrated  on  their  edges.  Among  thefe  arifes  the 
fpadix  for  the  fupport  of  the  flowers,  which  ifiue 
from*  a  fpatha  :  Thefe  fall  away  without  being 
fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England.  , 

This  fpecies  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  fandy  earth,  and  plunging  them 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
Culture.  ^hen  thc  piants  come  up  they  muft  be  (lightly 


watered  at  intervals,  have  as  much  air  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  and,  when  they  are  too 
clofe,  muft  be  thinned,  taking  out  the  weakeft 
plants.  As  they  increafe  in  ftrength,  they  muft 
be  hardened  to  the  open  air,  and  in  the  autumn 
be  taken  into,  a  good  Green-houfe,  where  the 
warmeft  ftation  muft  be  afiigned  them.  The 
fpring  following  they  muft  be  potted  feparately, 
be  plunged  into  a  hotbed  to  forward  their  growth, 
and  afterwards  hardened  to  the  open  air  ;  when 
they  may  be  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-fhel- 
tered  place,  and  in  the  autumn  be  taken  into  thc 
Green-houfe  as  before.  If  there  is  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  a  ftove,  the  fcedlings  are  beft  preferved 
there  for  a  winter  or  two,  until  they  get  llrength. 

It  is  alfo  propagated  by  parting  the  heads  from 
the  main  root,  planting  them  in  pots,  and 
plunging  them  into  a  bark-bed,  like  the  leedlings, 
when  th  *y  are  feparately  potted.  Thefe  will  rea¬ 
dily 
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dily  grow  •,  but  they  are  always  of  inferior  beau¬ 
ty  to  thofe  plants  that  have  been  raifed  from 
feeds. 

The  Dwarf  Palm  is  titled,  Chamarops  frondi - 
Titles.  bus  palmatis  plicatis ,  Jiipitibus  J pinofis .  Cafpar 
. p .  BaUhine  calls  it,  Palma  minor  ;  John  Bauhine, 
JtuirviMJ  -paima  humiltS)  f  Chamariphes  *,  Dodonams,  Cha - 
mtriphes  ;  and  Pontedera,  Chamtriphes  tricarpos 
fpinofa ,  folio  flabelliformi.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Clafs  Cham <£rops  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Polygamia 

indth°eder  Dioecia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

Linnaeai1  I.  Hermaphrodites. 

Syftem.  1  , 

The  cha-  t  Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  comprelfed 
rafters.  and  bifid  .  tfie  fpadix  is  branching  ;  the  perian- 
thium  is  fmall,  and  divided  into  three  parts. 


2.  Corolla  is  divided  into  three  oval,  cori¬ 
aceous,  ereCt,  acute  parts,  which  are  inflexec.  at 

'^Stamina  are  fix  awl-(haped,  comprefied 
filaments,  which  cohere  at  their  bale,  and  have 
linear,  didymous  anthers,  failened  to  their  inte- 

r'°l  Pistillu*!  confitls  of  three  roundifli  ger- 
mens,  and  the  like  number  of  diftinft,  perma- 
nent  dyles,  with  acute  digmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  confilts  of  three  globular, 

unilocular  berries.  j  1 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle,  and  glo- 

bular. 

II.  Males. 

Thefe  are  fimilar  to  the  hermaphrodites,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  (lamina  are  not  didinCt,  and  the 
germen  is  wanting.  , 
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GOOSE-FOOT. 


HP  HERE  is  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
Species.  caUed^  The  £ver.green  Goofe-Foot. 

The  o]ant  The  (talks  are  (hrubby,  and  divide  into  a  few 
deicribed.  (lender  branches.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of 
numerous,  narrow  fegments  ;  they  are  beautiful  ¬ 
ly  divided,  and  continue  green  all  the  year  •,  and 
it  is  from  thefe  that  the  plant  derives  its  chief 
excellence,  tor  the  flowers  are  Imall,  and  are 
adorned  with  no  petals  ;  they  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  and  (it  clofe,  hay- 
in"  no  footdalks.  Their  ufual  appearance  is  in 
July  or  Augud,  but  I  have  never  known  them 
fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

C  lture  is  ProPaBated  by  planting  the  (lips,  or  cut¬ 


tings,  in  the  fpring.  Thefe  fhould  be  fet  in  pots* 
plunged  into  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  and 
(haded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken  root. 
When  they  are  in  a  growing  Hate,  they  mud  be 
hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  may 
be  then  removed  to  a  fhady  fituation  for  their 
fumnier  rCfidehce  :  Watering  mud  not  be  neglect¬ 
ed  to  be  given  them  in  this  dation  ;  and  in  the 
autumn  they  mud'  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  with  other  tender  plants. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Chenopodium^  foliis  multi- 
fidis  ;  fegmentis  linearibus ,  flonbus  axillaribus  feffi- 
libus.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Chenopodium  fempervi'rens , 
foliis  tenuiter  laciniatis.  It  is  a  native  of  Bonaria. 
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OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  Shrubby  Capfuliferous  Chironia. 

Species.  2.  Shrubby  Berry-bearing  Chironia . 

1  Shrubby  Capfuliferous  Chironia .  The  root 
shrubby  is  fibrous,  and  fpreading.  The  dalks  are  woody, 
Capfuli-  bu£  foft  rQUndj  pend  forth  feveral  ereCt  branches 

fcr°°’'  from  the  fides,  and  grow  to  about  three  feet 
high  The  leaves  are  harrow,  iucculent,  ob- 
tuTc,’  and  a  little  downy  underneath.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  large,  of  a  bright-red  colour  and  have 
campanulated  cups;  they  appear  in  June,  and 
continue  in  fucceffion  until  October,  by  which 
time  ripe  feeds  from  the  fird  blown  doweis 
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are  fometimes  gathered.  The  feeds  are  finally 
and  are  lodged  in  an  inflated  capfule.  This  is  a 
very  beautiful  fpecies,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  collection. 

2.  Shrubby  Berry- bearing  Chironia.  The  Shrcbf,y 
dalk  is  woody,  round,  jointed,  branching,  and  Berry', 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  bearing 
fucculent,  thick,  and  ffiort.  The  flowers  are  J1)1'?.0’2. 
produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches;  they  e  cri  e 
are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  appear  in  June, 
and  continue  in  fucceffion  until  the  autumn,  by 
which  time  ripe  feeds  from  the  fird-blown 
flowers  are  fometimes  gathered.  The  feeds  of 
this  fpecies  are  lodged  in  oval,  pulpy  berries. 

This 
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This  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  but  the  flowers 

Cttkure.  arC  not  k*  *arSe  as  of  the  former. 

1  hey  are  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds,  in 
the  Ipring,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  Tandy  earth. 
They  muft  be  then  plunged  into  a  pretty  pood 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark,  otherwife  there  ^will 
be  a  chance  of  their  not  coming  up,  they  fre¬ 
quently  remaining  ina&ive  one  year.  When 
the  plants  niake  their  appearance,  the  mould 
m  the  pots  rauft  be  kept  moift,  with  now  and 
then  fprinkling  with  water;  they  mud  have 
as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  weak;  and 'but  very  little 
water  muil  be  given  them,  as  it  will  caufe  them 
to  rot  in  that  tender  date.  When  the  plants  are 
two  or  three  inches  high,  they  muft  be  fet  fepa- 
rately  in  very  final!  pots,  filled  with  light,  Tandy 
earth,  be  (lightly  watered,  again  piunced  into 
the  hotbed,  and  kept  (haded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  When  that  is  effe&ed,  they  muft  be 
hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  be  then 
fet  abroad  in  Tome  warm  place,  having  a  (belter 
to  protect  them  from  the  rain,  (hould  much  hap¬ 
pen  ;  too  much  moifture  being  deftrudtive  to  thefe 


plants.  In  this  fituation  they  may  remain  until 
the  autumn,  and  be  then  taken  into  the  Grecn- 
houle ;  or  rather,  if  there  be  the  conveniency, 
placed  in  an  airy  glals  cale;  which  habitation 
they  relifh  better  than  the  former,  if  it  can  be 
had.  As  the  roots  fill  the  pots,  they  muft  be 
fhjfted  into  larger;  and  about  the  fecond  year  they 
will  (lower,  and  To  me  times  in  warm  feafons  per- 
fed:  their  feeds. 

i.  The  firitfpecies  is  tided,  Chironia  fruticofa ,  Titles. 
joins  Un  Sari  bus  fubtomentofis  calycibas  campanulatis. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plant  arum 
it  is  termed,  Chironia  frutefeens  capfulifera.  Com- 
meiine  calls  it,  Ccntaurium  minus  Africanum  ar¬ 
bor  efc  cm  latifolium ,  fore  ruberrimo  ;  and  Burman, 
Ccntaurium  foliis  binis  oppofitis  anguttis  lineari- 
bus,  fiorc  magno  rubente.  It  grows  naturally  in 
^Ethiopia. 

2-  The  fecond  fpecies  is  named,  Chironia  fra- 
ttfeens  baccifera.  Commeline  calls  it,  Ccntaurium  A... 
minus  arborefeens  pulpiferum ;  and  Gldenland 
Ccntaurium  minus  Africanum  arborefeens  angufli- 
folium .  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 
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Titles. 


Canary 


TH  E  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  ufual- 
ly  called, 

i.  Canary  Ox-Eye. 

2.  African  Prickly  Daify. 
i.  Canary  Ox-Eye.  This  is  a  branching 

Ox-Eye  fhrub’  ab°Ut  two  feet  high-  The  ^aves  are 
3  narrow,  fucculent,  indented,  and  trifid  at  the 

extremity.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on,  baked  foot- 
ftalks ;  their  colour  is  white,  and  they  much  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  Camomile;  they  come  out  aimed 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  the  feeds  arrive  at 
perfection  in  our  gardens.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies,  of  lower  growth,  with  fulphur-co- 
loured  flowers. 

2.  African  Prickly  Daify.  This  is  a  branch- 
mg  fhrub,  about  the  fame  height  as  the  for- 
fcrTbed  e*  mer"  leaves  are  oblong,  of  a  pale-green 

colour,  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  are  indented  on 
their  edges,  and  each  fegment  is  terminated  by  a 
foft  fpine.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  fhort  footftalks ;  they 
are  round,  even,  and  the  florets,  being  all  her¬ 
maphrodites,  are  deftitute  of  rays  ;  they  are  of 
a  deep-yellow  colour,  come  out  in  June,  and 
continue  in  fucceflion  until  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  longer. 

T  hefe  two  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by 
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planting  of  the  cuttings  in  pots  filled  with  good, 
light  earth,  in  any  of  the  fummer  months  ;%hey 
then  (hould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  (hady 
part  of  the  garden  ;  and  the  plants  muft  be  duly- 
watered,  until  they  have  taken  root.  When  this 
is  effefted,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  nurfery, 
roi  the  conveniency  of  watering,  with  other  fmall 
plants  of  the  like  nature ;  or  they  may  retain 
their  fituation  until  the  end  of  OAober,  when 
they  (hould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  for 
their  winter-lodgings. 

I.  Canary  Ox-Eye  is  titled,  Chryfanthcmmi  Titles. 
jruticofum ,  foliis  linearibu  >  dentato-trifidis.  Mori-  ^ 

(on  calls  it,  Chamaemelum  Canarienfe  ceratophyllum  *** 
jruticofum  ;  Ray,  Beilis  Canarienfis  frutefeens  foliis 
crajfis,  pyrethri  fapore  ;  and  Plukenet,  Buphtbal- 
raum  Canarienfe  leucanthemum ,  cot  A  a  foetid <e  craf- 

Iflands  f°UiS'  Xt  Sr°WS  natUrally  in  the  Canary 

2*  iHr^an  PrickIy  k  titled,  Chryfanthe - 
tnumflof cutis  omnibus  uniformibus  hermaphroditic. 

Haller  calls  it,  Tandcetum  foliis  integris  rigidis  den- 
tatis,  fcapo  unifioro ;  Vaillant,  Balfamita  foliis 
agerati ;  Monion,  Beilis  -major  fpinofa ,  pet  alls 
Cfirem,  feu  nuda  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Beilis  fpinofa* 
joins  agerati ;  and  Alpinus,  Beilis  fpinofa .  It 
grows  naturally  in  Africa  and  Crete. 
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C  II  A  P. 


LI. 


C  H  R  Y  S  0  C  0  M  ft,  G  O  L  D  Y  L  O  C  K  S. 


Specks. 


1 


African 

L'nan’a- 

leaved. 


Ciliated 

African, 


Rough¬ 

leaved 

African, 


2. 

3* 

4- 

5- 


H  E  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  of  a 
fhrubby  nature,  and  are  ufually  called, 
African  Linaria- leaved  Goldylocks. 
Nodding  African  Goldylocks. 

Ciliated  African  Goldylocks. 

Rough-leaved  African  Goldylocks. 
Marjoram-leaved  African  Goldylocks. 


Nodding 

African, 


and 
Mar¬ 
joram- 
leaved 
African 
Goldy¬ 
locks 
defer  ibed 


1.  African  Linaria- leaved  Goldylocks.  This 
is  a  branching  fhrub,  two  feet  and  an  half,  or  a 
yard  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  numerous,  of 
a  deep,  pleafant  green  colour;  and  a  kind  of  mem¬ 
brane,  or  appendix,  runs  from  the  back  of  each 
leaf  along  the  ftajk.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  on  long,  {lender, 
naked  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  come  out  early  in  the  fummer,  and  often 
continue  in  fuccefiion  until  the  end  or  autumn, 
before  which  time  the  feeds  of  the  firft-blown 
flowers  Will  he  fully  ripe. 

2.  Nodding  African  Goldylocks.  This  is  a 
fmali,  fhrubby,  branching  plant,  about  a 
j-ocu  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  fhort,  nar¬ 
row,  hairy,  and  recurved.  The  flowers,  before 
they  come  fully  out,  nod  on  one  fide,  when  they 
are  in  full  blow  become  more  ereft,  and 
are  of  a  pale-yellow,  or  fulphur  colour;  they 
come  out  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,^  and  ripe 
feeds  may  be  gathered  about  the  end  of  fummer, 
or  autumn. 

3.  Ciliated  African  Goldylocks.  This  is  a 
low,  branching,  downy  fhrub,  about  half 
a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  ftraight, 
ciliated,  and  hoary.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches,  on  naked 
footftalks;  they vare  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  there 
is  often  a  fucceflion  of  them  for  many  months. 

4.  Rough-leaved  African  Goldylocks.  This 
is  a  low,  branching  fhrub,  about  the  fame 
height  with  the  former.  The  leaves  are  very 
rough,  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  ferrated,  and  reflex¬ 
ed.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  branches  on  downy  footftalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  come 
out  great  part  of  the  fummer. 

5.  Marjoram-leaved  African  Goldylocks.  This 
is  a  fhrub  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  oval,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  from  the 
tops  of  the  branches ;  they  come  out  in  the  fum¬ 


mer,  and  often  continue  to  fhew  themfelves  for  a 
long  time. 

All  thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  plant- 
ing  the  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
in  pots  filled  with  good,  light  mould,  d  he 
pots  fhould  be  then  let  in  a  fhady  part  of  the 
Green-houfe*  and  well  watered;  the  windows  of 
the  Green-houfe  fhould  be  conftantly  open,  and 
water  muft  be  afforded  your  young  cuttings 
every  other  day,  until  they  have  taken  root. 

When  you  And  this  effebled,  they  muft  be 
brought  out  of  the  Green-houie,  and  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  place  ;  and  here  they 
may  remain,  with  only  watering  them  now  and 
then  in  very  dry  weather,  until  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  they  may  be  taken  into  the  houfe 
with  other  hardy  plants.  Thefe  plants  will  live 
abroad  through  fome  of  our  mildeft  winters,  in 
warm  well-fheltered  places  ;  and  this  teaches  us 
to  afford  them  the  cold  part  of  the  Green-houfe, 
for  they  only  want  to  be  protected  from  frofts. 

1.  African  Zi/wrffz-leaved  Goldylocks  is  titled,  Titles. 
Chryjccoma  fruticofa ,  foliis  linearibus  reft  is  glabris.  QnruLu  ' 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Conyza  Adthiopica ,  fore  bullato 

aureo ,  pinafri  brevioribus  foliis  late  viridibus ; 
and  Volkamer,  Elichryfim  Africanum  multi  forum 
tenuifolium  frutefeens.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia. 

2.  Nodding  African  Goldylocks.  This  is  C&ttuias. 

titled,  Chryfocoma  fujfruticofa ,  foliis  linearibus 

re  cur  vis  fubjcabris ,  foribus  ante  florefeentiam  cer- 
nuis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Coma  aurea  Africana 
fruticans ,  foliis  linaria  angufis ,  major.  It  is  a 
native  of  /Ethiopia. 

3.  Ciliated  African  Goldylocks  is  titled,  Chry - 
fccoma  fujfruticofa ,  foliis  linearibus  rettis  ciliatis , 
ramis  pubefeentibus.  Commeline  calls  it,  Coma 
Africana  fruticans ,  erica  folio.  It  is  a  native  of 
./Ethiopia. 

4.  Rough  leaved  African  Goldylocks  is  titled,  » Sc^Piat, 
Chryfocoma  fujfruticofa ,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  re- 

curvis  denticulato-fer ralis ,  pedunculis  pubefeentibus. 

In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Baccharis 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis ,  caule  fuffruticofo. 

Dillenius  calls  it,  Conyza  Africana  tenuifolia  fub- 
frutefeens ,  flore  aureo.  It  is  a  native  of  ./Ethiopia. 

5.  Marjoram-leaved  African  Goldylocks  is 
tilled,  Chryfocoma  fruticofa,  foliis  oppoftis  ob - 
ovatis ,  foribus  fafciculatis  pedunculatis.  Breynius 
calls  it,  Cyanus  arborefeens  minor ,  foliis  marjorana » 

It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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CHAP. 


LII. 


CINERARIA. 


Species* 


Amel¬ 
loide  Ci¬ 
neraria 
defcribed 


Cineraria 

Othonni- 

tes 

defcribed. 


Flax- 

leaved 

Cineraria 

defcribed. 


Sonchus- 

leaved 

Ragwort 

defcribed. 


Cymba¬ 

laria¬ 

leaved 

After 

defcribed. 


Creeping 

African 

Ragwort 

defcribed. 


The  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Amelloide  Cineraria. 

2.  Cineraria  Othonnites ,  or  Shrubby  African 
Soli  dago. 

3.  Flax-leaved  Cineraria. 

4.  Sonchus-\t2cvz<\  Ragwort. 

5.  Cymbalaria-\fA.vz<\  After. 

6.  Creeping  African  Ragwort. 

1.  Amelloide  Cineraria.  The  root  is  fibrous. 
The  ftalks  are  perennial,  rough,  jointed,  divide 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  into  numerous  fpread- 
■  ing  branches,  and  grow  to  about  two  or  three 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  rough,  feflile, 
of  a  thick  fubftance,  and  grow  oppofite,  by  pairs, 
at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  on  long,  naked 
footftalks  •,  the  rays  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  but 
the  d ilk  or  middle  is  yellow  j  they  appear  in  fuc- 
cefiion  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  but  they  ex¬ 
hibit  their  greateft  beauty  from  midfummer  until 
the  end  of  autijmn;  and  they  ripen  their  feeds,  if 
protected  from  too  much  wet,  very  well  in  our 
gardens. 

2.  Cineraria  Othonnites ,  or  Shrubby  African 
Solidago.  This  plant  rifes  with  a  ligneous,  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  three  or  four  feet. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  of  a  thick 
fubflance,  a  little  indented  on  their  edges,  and  the 
footftalks  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches-, 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  fucceflion 
great  part  of  the  fummer,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmooth,  narrow  feeds,  crowned  by  long  down. 

3.  Flax-leaved  Cineraria.  The  ftalks  are  ten¬ 
der,  ligneous,  and  two  or  three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  very  much  like  thofe  of  Flax, 
and  come  out  without  order  all  over  the  plant. 
The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  from  the  top  of 
the  plant  on  footftalks  they  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  continue  to  fhew  themfelves  from  about 
midfummer  until  the  end  of  autumn. 

4.  SoncbusAeecved  Ragwort.  The  ftalk  is 
thick,  upright,  full  of  pith,  and  about  a  yard 
high.  The  leaves  are  large,  fmooth,  finuated 
on  their  edges,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their 
bale.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and 
fides  of  the  ftalks  near  the  upper  part  -,  they  are 
large,  and  of  a  fine  purple  colour  ;  they  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the 
autumn. 

5„  Cymbalaria- leaved  After.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  herbaceous,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The 
lower  leaves  are  lyrated,  but  the  upper  ones  are 
lobed  like  thofe  of  the  Maple-tree,  and  embrace  the 
ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced 
lingly  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  -,  they  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

6.  Creeping  African  Ragwort.  The  ftalks  are 
herbaceous,  round,  branching,  hairy,  weak,  grow 
to  be  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  unlefs  fupported 
lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  kidney-lhaped, 
roundifti,  and  many  of  them  are  lobed  or  indented 
in  the  manner  of  Ground  Ivy.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe  um¬ 
bels  ;  the  rays  are  of  a  fine  pale-  yellow,  but  the  flo- 
lets  in  thedifk  are  of  adark  deep-yellow  colour  j 


they  appear  great  part  of  the  fummer,  and  fome- 
times  all  winter,  and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow 
quadrangular  feeds,  crowned  with  down. 

All  thefe  forts  are  beft  raifed  from  feeds.  But  Culture, 
as  in  wet  feafons  thefe  do  not  always  ripen,  the 
beft  way  will  be  to  cover  a  fufticient  number  of 
flowers  with  glaffes,  to  keep  them  from  the  wet, 
the-more  effectually  to  procure  good  feeds  in  the 
autumn.  The  feeds  fhould  be  kept  in  a  dry  room 
until  April,  and  fhould  then  be  iown  in  the  open 
ground  in  beds  of  rich,  light,  fine  earth.  In 
June,  the  plants  will  be  of  a  proper  fize  to  re¬ 
move,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  a  ball 
of  earth  to  each  root,  and  fet  in  pots.  The  pots 
muft  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady 
part  of  the  kitchen  garden,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  end  of  Odober,  and  then  be  let  in 
the  Green-houfe,  or  under  a  hotbed  frame,  for 
their  winter  lodging. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  flips,  or  cuttings.  Thefe 
may  be  fet  in  common  mould,  in  any  of  the 
fummer  months  ;  the  beds  fhould  be  hooped,  the 
plants  covered  with  mats,  and  duly  watered  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  root.  When  they  are  in.  a 
growing  ftate  they  fhould  be  fet  in  feparate  pots, 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  in  the  end  of  Odober  removed  under 
fhelter  for  their  winter  lodging.  They  require 
little  water  in  winter,  but  in  fummer  fhould  have 
plenty  of  it,  and  the  flowers  will  be  larger  and 
better  coloured.  They  are  valuable  for  their  long 
flowering,  as  many  of  them  will  continue  the  fuc- 
ceftion  from  about  midfummer  until  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  even  in  winter  will  not  fail  to  adorn 
the  Green-houfe  with  their  finely  radiated  flowers 
at  that  feafon,  when,  though  leaf!  expeded,  they 
are  always  moft  welcome.  " 

1.  Amelloide  Cineraria  is  titled,  Cineraria  pe- 
dunculis  unifioris ,  foliis  eppofitis  ova/is ,  caale  fuftru-  T*tIe,< 
ticofo.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Solidago  Africana  frute- 
feens  carulea ,  hyperid  foliis  plerumque  conjugatis  ; 

Ray,  After  Africanus  frutefeens  ram  of  us,  fioribus 
caruleis ,  foliis  oppofitis  minimis ,  caulibus  Id  r  a  midis 
in  pedunculos  nudos  exeuntibiis.  In  Miller’s  Didio- 
nary  it  is  termed.  After  caule  ramofo  fcabro  perenni ,  • 
folds  ovatis  feftilibus,  pedunculis  nudis  unifioris.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2  Cineraria  Othonnites,  or  Shrubby  African  O/CnoAU, 
toolidago  is  titled.  Cineraria  pedunculis  unifioris  fo¬ 
liis  oblongis  indivifis  fubdentatis  petiolatis  alternis 
nudis.  Vaillant  calls  ir,  Solidago  Afra  frutefeens , 

Jcais  craffts  dentatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  A- 
trica. 

3.  Flax-leaved  Cineraria  is  titled,  Cineraria  pc- 
dunculis  unifioris ,  foliis  fparfisy  caule  fruticofo.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4-  Sonchus- leaved  Ragwo  t  is  titled,  Cineraria  ScrtvtfU- 
Joins  amplexicauhbus  Jinuatis  d’fformbus.  Breynius  y® 
calls  it,  Jacob <pa  fonchi  fol.o ,  fore  purpurea  amtlo ,  * 

Africana.  It  is  common  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

5.  Cymbalaria. leaved  After  is  titled.  Cineraria.  CUrdJAS. 
fonts  lyratis  :  impart,  remformi  denticulate,  caulinis 
Jummts  amplexicauhbus  lobatis  integris.  Ray  calls  " 
fti  Aftci  flat  e  luteo ,  fodo  (ymbalaria  j  alio,  After 
Africanus  minimus  monant  bos  lute  us,  foholis  anru- 
dfis  minimis  aceris  forma  five  cymbalaria ;  and 

2  Vaillanr, 


/ 


GREEN- HOU 


Vaillant,  Jacob# a  Afra  geranii  columbini  folio.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Creeping  African  Ragwort  is  titled.  Cine¬ 
raria  pedunculis  ramofis ,  foliis  reniformibus  fuborbi- 
'  culatis  fublobatis  dentatis  petiolatis.  In  the  Hort. 
\ 
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Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Solidago foliis  reniformibus  fub- 
orbiculatis  dentatis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Jaco - 
Africanay  hedera  terrejlris  folio ,  repens.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


CHAP,  LIIL 


C  I  S  T  U  S,  ROCK  ROSE. 


WHEN  the  fhrubby  fpecies  of  this  genus 
are  recommended  for  the  Shrubbery,  it  is 
to  be  underftood,  that  the  foil  muft  be  naturally 
dry,  and  the  fituation  well-  defended ;  otherwife 
there  will  be  little  chance  of  many  of  the  forts 
furviving  a  hard  winter.  This  has  occafioned 
many,  whole  fituation  is  cold,  moift,  and  expofed, 
to  treat  all,  or  moft  of  the  (hrubby  fpecies,  as 
Green-houfe  plants;  I  agree  with  them  in  their 
conduct,  and  always  choofe  to  have  a  plant  or 
two  of  the  tendereft  kinds,  let  the  fituation  be 
what  it  will,  in  the  Green-houfe,  to  preferve  the 
forts,  in  cafe  a  fevere  winter  ftiould  put  a  period 
to  thofe  whofe  habitation  is  in  the  open  air. 

To  the  forts  already  defcribed,  we  will  here 
add, 

OpeCif-  The  Cape  Cijlus,  or  Rock  Rofe.  This  is  a 
tu  <3e-  branching  Ihrub,  about  four  feet  high.  The 
fcribed. 


leaves  are  oval,fpear-fhaped,  trinervous,  indented 
and  arc  placed  on  ftrong,  (hort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  and  fides  of  the 
branches  on  (lender  footftalks ;  they  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  but  their  (hew  in  a  hot  day  is 
foon  over  ;  there  is  a  fuccefllon  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  long  time,  but  they  feldom  ripen  their 
feeds  in  our  gardens. 

This  fort  is  raifed  like  the  other  fpecies  already  -  1 
defcribed.  It  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  cold  of  Lu,ture* 
our  winters,  therefore  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe  in  November,  with  other  plants  of 
the  like  conftitution. 

The  Cape  Cijlus  is  titled,  Cijlus  arbor efcens,  ex- 
tipulatus,  Joliis  bvato-lanceolatis  petiolatis  trinerviis 
denticulatis  utrinque  nudis. 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


It  grows  naturally  at 


CHAP.  LIV. 


CITRUS, 


The  CITRON-TREE. 


Species; 


TH  E  three  celebrated  fruits  of  this  genus 
are, 

i.  The  Orange. 

2.  The  Lemon. 

3.  The  Citron. 

Old  authors  have  treated  of  thefe  fpecies  as 
diftindt  genera  $  but  their  charadters  all  agree, 
and  fpecific  differences  only  are  to  be  found  be¬ 
tween  them.  Nay,  fo  great  an  affinity  is  there 
between  the  Citron  and  the  Lemon,  that  they  are 
with  good  reafon  adjudged  to  be  varieties  only  of 
one  fort. 

In  our  orchards  we  find  a  multitude  of  kinds 
of  the  Apple,  the  Pear,  the  Plum,  &c.  Nature 
has  been  wonderfully  bountiful  in  the  profufion 
of  the  valuable  forts  fhe  has  beftowed  upon  us 
for  ufe.  Each  of  thefe  feveral  tribes,  however, 
has  its  own  particular  title,  which  comprehends 
all  its  varieties,  for  there  is  ftridtly  but  one  Ap¬ 
ple  •,  fo  it  is  with  the  Orange,  the  Lemon,  &c. 
In  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  and 
in  fuch  climates  as  fuit  their  natures,  they  are 
cultivated  in  amazing  plenty ;  and  are  found 
growing  for  ufe,  as  apple  trees,  &c.  are  in  our 


gardens.  There  they  are  often  raifed  from  ker¬ 
nels,  without  any  other  art  to  bring  them  to 
perfection  than  what  Nature  bellows  them.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  there  is  found  as  great  a 
variety  of  thefe  forts  of  fruits,  as  there  is  among 
thofe  in  our  fruit-gardens.  When  a  valuable 
fort  is  obtained  from  the  feeds  in  that  manner,  it 
is  propagated  with  great  fedulity  by  the  curious, 
or  thofe  who  make  a  trade  of  the  profeflion  j  as 
we  are  eager  after  a  new  fort  that  is  valuable,  to 
add  to  our  catalogue  of  fruits.  From  thefe  we 
receive  new  forts,  though  we  have  nothing  like 
the  variety  of  forts  that  is  to  be  found  in  foreign 
countries  *,  neither  is  it  at  all  neceflary,  as  they 
will  not  bear  our  winter  air,  and  great  art  and 
trouble  muft  be  ufed  to  bring  them  to  tolerable 
perfe&ion.  A  few  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
each  fort  may  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  and 
afluage  our  third  after  curiofities  of  this  nature. 

The  principal  forts  of  Oranges  which  we  have 
in  our  Green-houfes  are, 

1.  The  Common  Seville  Orange.  Prlndctl 

2.  The  China  Orange.  forts. f 

3.  The  Large  Indian  Sweet  Orange. 

4*  The 
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4.  The  Smaller  Indian  Orange. 

5.  The  Turkey  Orange. 

6.  The  Piimpohmoes,  or  Shaddock. 

7.  .  The  Nutmeg  Orange. 

8.  The  Horned  Orange. 

9.  The  Hermaphrodite  Orange. 

10  The  Double- Cowered  Orange. 

1  1.  The  Curled-leaved  Orange. 

12.  The  Silver-ftriped- leaved  Orange. 

1 3.  The  Gold-ftriped-leaved  Orange. 

Sorb  cV  1.  The  Common  Seville  Orange  is  the  hardied 
kriotd.  of  all  the  forts,  grows  to  be  the  handfomeft  tree,  and 
ouo-ht  to  be  the  mod  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

2.  The  China  Orange  is  tender,  liable  to  cad  its 
fruit  with  us,  and  when  managed  with  the  ut- 
rnoft  art,  fo  as  to  be  brought  to  the  greated  perfec¬ 
tion  our  climate  will  admit  of,  is  at  belt  but  a. 
very  bad  fruit,  and  vadly  inferior  to  the  word  of 
thole  we  receive  from  abroad.  3,  4.  T  he  Indian 
Sweet  Oranges  are  itill  more  tender,  and  a  few 
plants  of  each  fort  may  be  fnfncient  for  curiofity. 
5.  The  Turkey  caules  variety  bv  its  long,  nar¬ 
row  leaves;  6.  The  Pumpelmoes,  or  Shaddock, 
by  its  large  fruit;  7.  The  Nutmeg,  as  being  s 
dwarf,  and  producing  its  leaves  and  dowers  in 
rebutters*,  8.  The  Horned  Orange  from  the  fin- 
gukrity  of  its  fruit,  it  dividing  into  parts, 
and  the  rind  expanding  in  the  manner  of  horns. 
9,  50,  11,  !  2,  13.  Thefe  are  remarkable,  with 
relpeft  to  their  flowers  and  leaves,  by  the  pro¬ 
perties  their  names  indicate. 

A  few  of  all  thefe. forts  fhould  be  had  to  enrich 
a  colled  ion  *,  though  the  Seville  Orange  is  the 
chief  fort  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  fair  fhow  of 
healthy  trees  and  good  fruit.  Their  Cation  mutt 
be  in  the.  hardieft  part  of  the  Green-houfe,  whild 
the  others  mud  occupy  the  warmed  places. 
When  any  one  is  wanted  for  a  room  in  the  houfe, 
the  Nutmeg  Orange  is  bed  for  the  purpofe,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  being  a  dwarf,  and  the 
leaves  and  dowers  being  produced  in  a  beautiful 
manner,  but  alfo  becauie  they  are  finely  feented  *, 
infomuch  that  you  will  be  continually  regaled  by 
thefe  agreeable  fweets,  which  arc  continually 
emitted  from  their  fragrant  flowers. 

Thefe  being  the  principal  forts  of  Oranges,  let 
us  proceed  to  the  different  kinds  of 

2.  The  Lemon.  This  plant,  like  the  Orange, 
nay  Apple,  bear,  &c.  may  be  multiplied  without 
end,  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  •,  and  in  the  hot  parrs 
of  the  world  the  multitude  of  forts  is  amazingly 
great.  In  our  gardens  the  principal  kinds  at  pre- 
lent  are. 

The  Common  Sour  Lemon. 

The  Sweet  Lemon. 

The  Sour  Lemon,  called  the  Lime. 

The  Sweet  Lime. 

The  Indian  Sour  Lemon. 

The  Indian  Sweet  Lemon. 

The  Imperial  Lemon.  _ 

The  Pear-fhaped  Lemon. 

The  Lemon  called  Adam’s  Apple. 

The  Furrowed  Lemon. 

The  Childing  L  emon. 

The  Cindered  Lemon. 

The  Double  flowered  Lemon. 

The  Silver  driped- leaved  L.emori. 

'i  he  Gold-driped-leaved  Lemon. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  kinds  of  Lempns  we  are 
at  prefent  ppfiefled  of.  The  common  lour  lorts 
are  fupeiior  to  all  the  others  •,  the  fweet  kinds  are 
little  edeemed ;  and  the  Angularities  peculiar  to 
the  other  different  forts  force  them  under  our  pro¬ 
tection  on  that  account,  though  in  general  their 
fruit  is  lrn all,  and  the  juice  they  ahord  is  very 

little.  ,  .  ,  r  , 

3.  The  Citron.  1  hefe  plants  are  further  va¬ 


rieties  of  the  Lemon;  or  rather,  the  Lemons  are  Citron 
varieties  of  the  Citron.  T.  he  fruit  ol  the  Citron-  ce  tr‘  e 
tree  is  chiefly  tiled  for  fweetmeats;  and  is  made 
to  anlwer  leveral  culinary  purpofes,  as  well  as  to 
enrich  the  delert  on  the  table  at  inch  feafons  of 
the  year  when  mod  fruit  is  fcarce  and  of  little 
value. 

Formerly  it  was  ufed  for  the  cure  of  dinking 
breath.  The  Parthians,  among  whom  this  tree 
flourilhed  in  great  perfection,  being  remarkable 
for  that  diforder,  found  great  benefit  by  chewing 
the  feeds,  the  flowers,  and  the  rind  cf  this  fruit. 

It  was  alfo  held  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  againd 
poifon,  and  to  effectually  expel  all  venom 
contracted  from  the  bite  of  the  mod  deadly  fer- 
pents. 

The  accounts  which  writers  in  former  ages 
have  given  us  of  the  virtues  cf  this  fruit  are  very 
wonderful ;  and  the  utmofl  admiration  is  excited 
from  the  relation  of  their  well-atteded  dories.  _ 

Virgil  beautifully  deferibes  this  tree  and  its 
virtues  in  the  following  lines  : 

Media  fert  trifles  fnuos  tardumqne  faporeni 
Fehcis  mali:  quo  non  pro? fen  tins  ullum 
( Poculafl  qunndo  f<£V<e  infecere  never c<e, 

Mifciieruntque  herb  as,  et  non  innoxia  verba') 

Auxilium  venit ,  ac  membris  agit  atra  venena. 

Ipfa  ingens  arbos ,  faciemque  fimtllima  lauro : 

Et,fi  non  alium  late  jaFlaret  odorem , 

Laurus  erat :  folia  hand  ullis  labentia  vent  is  : 

Flos  apprima  tenax  :  animas  et  clentia  Medi. 

Ora  fovent  illo,  et  fenibus  me-dicantur  anhelis. 

Virg.  Geor.  2. 

Sharp-taded  Citrons  Median  climes  produce; 

Bitter  the  rind,  but  generous  is  the  juice  : 

A  cordial  fruit,  a  prefent  antidote 

Againd  the  direful  depdame’s  deadly  draught : 

Who,  mixing  wicked  weeds  with  words  impure, 

The  fate  of  envy’d  orphans  would  procure. 

Large  is  the  plant,  and  like  a  laurel  grows. 

And  did  it  not  adiff’rent  feent  difclofe 
A  laurel  were  :  the  fragrant  flow’rs  contemn 
The  ftormy  winds,  tenacious  of  their  dem. 

With  this  the  Medes,  to  lab’ring  age,  bequeath 
Neve  lungs,  and  cure  the  fournefs  of  the  breath. 

Dryden. 

The  principal  forts  are. 

The  Common  Citron. 

The  Sweet  Citron. 

From  thefe,  numbers  of  varieties,  like  the 
Orange  and  Lemon,  may  be  obtained  from  feeds ; 
but  this  being  a  lefs  ufeful  fruit,  renders  the  third 
after  the  increafe  of  the  forts  more  unneceffary ; 
efpecially  as  the  common  forts  are  highly  valuable 
in  their  kinds,  and  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be 
out-done  by  any  cafual  varieties  of  that  nature. 

Their  fruit  is  large,  noble,  and  they  have  a  fine 
appearance  when  ripe.  The  plants  are  of  a  more 
tender  nature  than  either  the  Lemons  or  Oranges, 
and  require  a  warmer  fituation  to  bring  their 
fruit  to  perfection  ;  and  indeed,  except  the  diffe¬ 
rences  of  fituation,  with  refpeCc  to  the  degree  of 
warmth  in  the  houfe,  one  common  culture  very 
nearly  belongs  to  the  Orange,  the  Lemon,  and 
the  Citron  ;  which  is  as  follows. 

Culture  of  the  Orange,  the  Lemon,  and  the  Cdture. 

Citron  Tree. 

i 

Our  Green-houfes  are  furniflied  with  trees  of 
thefe  kinds,  either  from  Hocks  raifed  from  feeds, 
properly  budded,  and  trained  up  in  our  own 
nurferies;  or  with  large  trees  already  raifed  to  our 
hands  abroad,  which  are  every  year  imported  in 
large  quantities  from  didant  countries,  and  may 
be  ptirchafed  at  no  very  confiderable  rate. 

This 
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1  his  lail  method  is  the  more  eligible  pradtice, 
as  in  a  few  years  our  Green-houfes  may  be  well 
ltored  with  a  good  flock  of  the  different  kinds  of 
thele  trees;  whereas,  the  method  of  railing  them 
from  feeds  is  very  tedious,  and  plants  can  rarely 
be  brought  to  any  confiderable  degree  of  per- 
fedlion  under  a  dozen,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty 
Years,  which  is  a  confiderable  part  of  a  man’s 
life.  ,  - 

Both  methods,  however,  fhall  be  given  to  the 
Publick ;  and  as  1  prefer  the  eafy  and  expedi¬ 
tious  way  of  purchafing  trees  that  are  an¬ 
nually  imported  for  fale,  I  fhall  begin  with  them 
firil,  and  diredt  their  management,  from  the 
time  of  our  firft  receiving  them,  until  they  glow 
in  their  full  pride,  loaden  with  their  filvery 
flowers  and  golden  fruit. 

Of  Orange  Trees,  &c.  imported  from  abroad. 

Thefe  are  ufually  brought  over  in  very  bad 
condition,  deflitute  of  leaves  ;  the  flocks  of  many 
are  ill  chofen  ;  the  buds  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have 
taken,  or  to  be  joined  to  the  main  ftem  ;  and 
the  roots  are  frequently  fo  mangled  with  taking 
up,  fo  dried  with  the  carriage,  and  the  colour  of 
the  bark  fo  much  impaired,  that  they  appear  like 
fo  many  ufelefs  flicks,  fit  only  for  the  fire,  and 
from  which  the  Orange,  the  Lemon,  &c.  can 
hardly  ever  be  fuppofed  to  grow. 

From  the  very  worft  of  thefe,  with  careful 
management,  good  trees  may  be  expedted  ;  but 
as  there  is  frequently  a  large  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  trees  blended  together,  and  as  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  choice  of  the  moil  promifing  forts,  our 
collection  will  be  more  perfedt,  and  the  period  of 
its  being  io  nearer  at  hand,  I  propofe,  firft  of 
all,  giving  fome  rules  to  diredl  us  in  the  choice  of 
our  trees,  on  their  firft  arrival  in  the  ware- 
houfes. 

1.  See  that  the  flem  be  flraight,  and  of  a  good 
length.  This  will  atone  for  feveral  other  defici¬ 
encies  ;  for  with  careful  management,  fuch  may 
be  brought  to  be  good,  handfome  trees,  if 
faulty  at  firft  in  their  roots  or  otherways  ;  where¬ 
as,  if  a  tree  is  ever  fo  perfedt  in  other  refpedts, 
if  the  item  be  fhort,  knotted,  and  crooked, 
fuch  an  one  never  can  be  ranked  among  the 
beautiful  trees  of  thefe  forts,  and  mull:  come  in 
as  an  underling  only  to  the  ftill  more  noble  and 
finer  looking  trees. 

2.  Obferve  that  there  be  two  buds  at  lead  to 
each  tree ;  by  this  means  the  head  will  be  fooner 
formed,  and  the  Item  will  fhew  its  well  fpread- 
ing  branches,  glowing  with  fruit  fooner,  by  fe- 
verai  years,  than  if  one  bud  alone,  at  firft,  had 
appeared  on  it. 

3.  See  that  the  (hosts  be  fhort  and  compadl, 
of  a  thicknefs  proportional  to  their  length,  and 
not  long  and  rambling ;  for  thele  indicate  the 
Shaddock,  and  other  inferior  forts  of  thefe  trees. 

4.  Take  notice,  that  the  bark  be  plump, 
tender,  and  of  a  good  colour  ;  the  oppofite  pro¬ 
perties  to  thofe  which  have  differed  by  the  care- 
lefthefs  of  the  managers,  and  the  length  of  the 
voyage. 

5.  With  refpedt  to  the  roots,  they  fhould  be  as 
firm  and  found  as  pofiible,  of  which  there  will 
be  little  danger,  if  the  plants  have  been  taken 
up,  well  packed,  and  fent  over  with  care. 

Plants  with  thefe  properties  will  foon  make 
good  trees  ;  but  with  refpedt  to  the  forts,  the 
particular  kinds  are  rarely  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
fo  that  whenever  a  perfon  is  curious  this  way, 
and  is  defirous  of  having  as  great  variety  of 
them  as  poffible,  he  fhould  employ  fome  friend 
abroad  to  fend  him  over  the  forts  he  wants, 
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otherwife  it  is  great  odds  but  he  will  be  difap- 
pointed  ;  for  Shaddocks,  Citrons,  &c.  being  the 
largeft  growing  foils,  they  are  more  generally 
cultivated  by  the  Italians  for  exportation;  and 
fometimes  it  happens,  that  out  of  a  large  cargo 
very  few  other  forts  are  to  be  found  among 
them. 

Having  thus  purchafed  your  trees,  prepare  Culture  of 
with  all  expedition  for  their  being  planted.  They  Orange- 
nuift  be  afiifted  in  their  vegetation,  at  firft,  by  Trees 
a  warm  hotbed  ;  for  which  purpofe  a  good  IfnPorte<f 
tan- bed  fhould  be  prepared.  This  fhould  be  in 
length '  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  trees  it 
is  to  hold,  and  its  depth  fhould  be  four  feet,  as 
the  pots  the  bark  is  to  receive  will  be  large  and 
deep ;  it  fhould  be  funk  three  feet  into  the  com¬ 
mon  mould,  fhould  be  bricked  at  bottom  and 
all  round,  and  the  fide-walls  fhould  be  raifed  a 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  which  being 
done,  earth  fhould  be  brought  to  raife  the  ground 
a  font  high  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  pit 
fhould  be  immediately  filled,  in  the  ufual  way, 
with  tanner’s  bark. 

The  trees  fhould  be  fet  in  large  pots,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  fize  ;  but  before  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  the  dried  vefiels  fhould  be  diftended  as  much 
as  may  be,  bv  placing  them  in  tubs  filled  with 
foft  water  half  their  length,  and  letting  them 
there  remain  fully  expoled  to  the  fun  about 
two  days.  Having  remained  in  that  fituation 
about  forty-eight  hours,  they  fhould  be  taken 
up,  and  the  items  fhould  be  well  cleaned  :  This 
fhould  be  done  by  a  fpunge,  dipped  in  the  water 
wherein  they  were  placed  ;  and  after  they  are  well 
cleaned  and  wafhed,  they  fhould  be  dried  with  a 
flannel  cloth.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
trim  the  roots,  by  cutting  off  the  ends,  and  all 
dead,  decayed,  and  bruifed  parts ;  nnd  alfo  to  prune 
the  heads,  leaving  the  fhoots  only  about  three 
inches  long,  cutting  entirely  out  all  the  bruifed, 
broken,  and  dead  wood,  & c. 

Thefe  things  being  effedted,  the  trees  fhould 
be  let  in  the  pots  with  all  expedition.  The  belt 
compoft  for  them  is  a  rich,  frefh,  light 
mould,  taken  from  a  good  pafture  with  the 
fward  twelve  months  before,  and  about  a  fourth 
part  of  cows-dung  at  the  fame  time.  If  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  this  be  laid  in  fmall  heaps  a  year 
before,  and  frequently  turned,  it  will  be  well 
rotted,  the  parts  will  be  incorporated  ;  and  it 
will  conftitute  the  beft  compoft  yet  known,  for 
any  of  the  Orange  or  Lemon  tribe. 

With  regard  to  the  pots,  they  fhould  be  big 
•  enough  to  hold  the  roots  free  and  eafy  without 
bending  them,  but  not  larger  ;  for  it  is  found  by 
experience,  that  thefe  trees  do  not  grow  fo  readi¬ 
ly  in  large  pots,  as  they  do  in  thofe  only  that 
will  but  juft  contain  their  roots;  fo  that  if  a 
ftraggling  root  fhould  happen  to  fhoot  a  great 
length,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  reduce  it,  rather 
than  let  the  tree  have  a  very  large  pot  to  afford 
room  for  it. 

Having  a  fufficient  quantity  of  proper  fized 
pots  in  readinefs,  let  the  bottom  be  covered  with 
flates,  or  oyfter-fhells,  for  the  wet  to  drain  off; 
then  put  in  the  mould,  and  plant  a  tree  in  each 
of  the  pots,  fettling  the  earth  well  to  the  roots. 

This  being  done,  give  them  a  pretty  good 
watering,  and  immediately  plunge  the  pots  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  bark-bed. 

Before  the  juices  are  in  motion,  the  bark  will 
ftill  fuffer  greatly  from  the  fun  and  air,  if  not 
guarded  againft  ;  on  which  account,  fome  hay- 
bands  fhould  be  (lightly  twilled  round  the  Item  ; 
and  this  will  effectually  lecure  them  from  ac¬ 
cidents  of  that  nature.  The  next  day  give  them 
a  good  watering;  and  repeat  this  at  different 
5  E  times, 
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times,  watering  them  all  over  the  Hem  and  j 
branches  ;  but  let  the  intervals  be  regulated  as 
you  find  it  necefiary,  and  do  not  give  them  too 
great  quantity  at  a  time  •,  for  over-watering  is 
very  prejudicial,  if  not  entirely  deftrutlive^  to 
thefe  trees.  Keep  the  glaffes  conftantly  (haded, 
until  they  have  taken  good  root*,  and  when  you 
find  the  juices  are  in  full  motion,  and  the  tree  is 
in  agrowing  ftate,  the  hay-bands  fhould  be  taken 
away  from  the  items.  In  a  very  little  time  they 
Will  (hoot  vigoroufiy  *  then  plenty  of  air  muft  be 
granted  them,  and  the  fiioots  muft  be  fhortened 
to  about  three  inches  in  length,  to  caufe  them 
to  multiply  in  branches,  and  form  good  heads. 

From  time  to  time  water  the  trees  all  over 
their  tops  and  Hems,  as  well  as  roots,  and  harden 
them  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air;  and  about 
the  middle  of  July  fet  them  abroad  in  a  warm, 
well-lheltered,  ihady  place  :  Here  they  may  Hand 
with  watering  at  times,  as  the  weather  makes  it 
necefiary,  until  the  laft  week  in  September,  when 
they  fihould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe, 
and  placed  without  order  near  the  windows  and 
doors ;  and  when  the  hardier  plants  are  brought 
into  the  houfe,  at  the  end  of  Goober,  they 
fhould  then  take  their  places  for  the  winter, 
ranging  them  according  to  the  laws  given  for  the 
difpofition  of  Green-houfe  plants. 

During  winter  water  them  frequently,  but  let 
them  have  it  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time ;  and 
in  the  fpring  take  away  the  Upper  mould  of  the 
pots  down  to  the  tops  of  the  roots,  and  let  frefii 
mould  be  added ;  wafli  the  items  with  a  fpunge, 
dry  them  with  a  cloth,  and  pick  off  all  decayed 
leaves  from  the  branches  ;  and  when  the  hardier 
plants  are  taken  out  of  the  houfe,  let  them  at 
a  greater  diftance  from  each  other,  that  they  may 
be  more  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
fun  and  air;  give  them  more  water  as  the  days 
get  warmer;  and  about  the  end  of  May  fet  them 
abroad  again,  in  their  former  well-fhekered, 
warm,  ihady  place. 

All  fummer  water  them  with  foft  water,  as 
often  as  the  weather  makes  it  necefiary  ;  and 
about  the  laft  week  in  September,  or  firft  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  as  you  find  the  weather  can  be  trufted, 
remove  them  into  the  Green-houfe  as  be¬ 
fore. 

Every  fpring  and  autumn  the  upper  earth  in 
the  pots  muft  be  taken  away,  and  frefii  earth 
added  ;  and  every  other  year  the  plants  fhould  be 
fhifted  into  larger  pots,  filled  with  the  like  kind 
of  rich,  frefii,  light  mould.  This  will  call  for  a 
fupply  of  fuch  mould  conftantly  to  be  kept  up, 
that  it  may  be  ever  ready,  and  in  a  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  ule. 

In  removing  the  trees,  cut  oft  afi  mouldy,  da¬ 
maged  fibres,  or  larger  roots,  that  have  fullered 
from  the  Tides  of  the  pot ;  pare  away  the  earth 
round  the  root,  and  pick  as  much  of  the  old  earth 
out  of  the  ball  as  you  lately  can  without  totally 
difiodging  the  root  from  its  ball,  that  is  to  continue 
it  ftill  in  its  growing  ftate  ;  for  thereby  more  frefh 
earth  will  be  added,  tor  the  better  nourilhment 
of  the  tree  afterwards.  Clean  the  (terns  weil 
with  a  wet  fpunge,  and  dry  them  with  a  flannel  ; 
then  having  your  pots  in  readinefs,  with  proper 
oyfter-ihells  to  drain  off  the  moifture  at  the 
bottom,  put  firft  of  all  as  much  earth  into  the 
pots  as  you  find  neceffary  to  raife  your  roots 
to  a  proper  height,  then  let  the  trees  exaftly  in 
the  middle  of  each  pot  in  an  upright  pofition, 
prefs  the  mould  down  well  on  all  fides,  and  im¬ 
mediately  give  them  a  good  foak  of  water. 

The  beft  time  for  this  work  is  the  laft  week 
in  April ;  for  by  doing  it  at  that  fcafon,  the 


roots  will  have  (truck  into  the  frefii  mould,  and 
the  trees  will  be  in  a  more  than  common  flourit fl¬ 
ing  ftate  before  they  are  removed  out  of  the 
houfe  the  end  of  May  ;  which  they  will  keep 
up,  and  maintain  in  its  full  vigour  all  fummer. 

As  they  increafe  in  fize,  anti  get  too  large  for 
pots,  they  muft  be  fet  in  tubs.  The  removal  is 
exactly  the  fame ;  and  the  pruning  they  will  re¬ 
quire  from  time  to  time  is,  to  take  out  the 
weakeft  ifioots  vvheli  they  appear  too  numerous, 
and  croud  each  other;  and  alio  to  fhorten  the 
fiioots,  when  the  heads  appear  too  thin  to  cauie 
them  to  throw  out  lateral  branches  to  fill  them  ; 
and  by  the  due  obfervance  of  thefe  rules,  the 
heads  will  always  be  kept  regular,  and  will  be 
the  moft  perfect  the  tree  is  capable  of  exhibit¬ 
ing,  both  with  refpeff  to  the  beauty  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  difpofition  for  bearing  flowers 
and  fruici 

Of  Railing  the  Orange,  the  Lemon,  and  the 
Citron-Tree  from  Seeds. 


All  thefe  forts  will  readily  take  by  budding  Cuttle  of 
or  grafting  one  on  another;  io  that,  in  order  to  Orange, 
raife  all  the  varieties  peculiar  to  ail  the  lorts, 
one  fort  of  feed  only  need  be  fown  to  raife 
flocks  for  the  purpofe  :  But  as  fome  forts  fiioot 
more  freely  than  others,  the  feeds  fhould  be  chofen 
from  fuch  forts  as  grow  the  largeft,  and  Ihoot  in 
the  freed:  and  kindeft  manner. 

Seville  Orange  flocks  are  very  proper  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  buds  of  all  the  forts,  but  are  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Citron,  which  grow  fafter,  and 
whole  bark  feparates  more  freely  under  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  inoculation,  than  that  of  the  Orange 
ufually  does.  Citron-feeds,  however,  for  faffing 
many  flocks,  are  not  always  eafily  procured;  but 
the  feeds  of  Seville  Oranges  may  at  any  time  be 
obtained  in  any  defired  quantity  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  we  will  fuppofe  the  generality  of  our  flocks 
will  be  raffed  from  thofe  kinds  of  feeds. 

The  beginning  of  March  is  the  beft  time  for 
fowing  the  feeds.  This  fhould  be  done  in  pots 
filled  with  the  like  kind  of  rich,  frefii,  light  earth 
as  is  prepared  for  the  other  trees.  The  pots 
fhould  be  immediately  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 
a  bark  hotbed;  but  for  want  of  fuch  an  one,  a 
good  dung  hotbed  fhould  be  in  readinefs,  covered 
with  five  inches  depth  of  common  mould,  and 
the  pots  muft  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
mould.  The  next  day  give  them  a  fmall  fprink- 
ling  of  water,  and  repeat  this  every  third  day  ; 
but  be  lure  let  it  be  in  a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time. 

Raife  the  glaffes  to  let  out  the  fleam,  and  admit 
the  free  air  ;  in  about  a  month  your  plants  will 
come  up  ftrong,  and  of  a  good  colour. 

In  order  to  continue  this,  give  them  as  much 
air  as  you  can  with  lafety,  conftantly  [Applying 
them  with  water;  and  by  the  beginning  of  May 
they  will  be  of  a  proper  fize  to  be  tranlplanred. 

For  this  purpole,  let  a  fufticient  number  of  fmall 
pots  be  in  readinefs,  and  let  all  the  plants,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  which  muft  be  the  ilrongeft,  be.  taken 
out  of  the  other  pots ;  raife  them  with  a  trowel 
fo  carefully  that  not  a  fibre  may  be  broken  and 
let  good  heed  be  taken,  that  the  root  of  the 
ftrongeft  plant  that  is  to  remain  in  each  pot,  may 
not  be  difturbed. 

Let  all  the  drawn  plants  be  fet  each  in  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  pot,  and  let  them  be  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  mould  laid  on  a  fecond  hotbed 
prepared  for  the  purpofe.  1  he  pots  alfo,  in 
which  the  growing  plants  remain,  fhould  be 
plunged  in  the  fame  manner,  if  the  firft  hotbed 
be  of  dung;  but  if  of  tanners  bark,  the  heat  will  . 

not 
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not  be  exhaufted,  and  they  may  retain  their  old 
lituation,  renewing  the  bed  only  with  frefh  bark, 
as  you  find  it  neceflary.  Immediately  upon  the 
removal  of  any  of  them,  let  them  be  well-watered, 
and  the  glaffes  fhaded,  until  the  plants  have  taken 
root ;  afterwards,  when  the  fun  fhines  hot  upon 
them,  give  them  air  fufficient  to  prevent  their 
being  drawn  up  weak,  and  bad  coloured  ;  never 
be  fparing  of  water,  for  you  cannot  well  over¬ 
water  young  Orange  plants,  while  they  are  in 
this  ftate.  By  the  beginning  of  July,  you  fhould 
begin  to  harden  them  to  the  open  air,  by  firft 
railing  the  glaffes  higher  than  ufual,  and  afterwards 
continuing  thefe  freedoms  until  they  are 
taken  quite  off.  In  evenings  they  may  be 
placed  on  again  ;  and  in  violent  fun-fhine  the 
plants  fhould  be  fhaded  with  mats.  With  this 
management  they  may  remain  all  fummer  *  and 
about  the  laft  week  in  September  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  ftationed  in 
the  warmed  place  all  winter.  Frequently  give 
them  water;  and  if  you  find  they  contract  any 
mouldinefs  in  any  part,  which  they  are  liable  to 
do,  wipe  it  off  with  a  flannel,  and  remove  fuch 
plants  to  a  more  airy  fltuation,  placing  them  near 
the  windows,  or  the  like.  In  the  fpring,  their 
ftems  and  branches  mud  be  wafhed  with  a  ipunge, 
dried  with  a  flannel,  and  the  pots  mud  then  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hotbed,  to  caule  them  to 
re-affume  their  growing  date  with  vigour,  and 
prepare  the  bark  to  feparate  freely  to  receive  the 
bud.  As  the  days  increafe  in  length,  the  glaffes 
mud  be  proportionally  raifed  higher,  plenty  of 
water  mud  be  given  the  plants,  and  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  the  glaffes  may  be  entirely  taken 
off.  Shading  the  plants  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
all  fummer,  will  be  neceffary ;  watering  mud  not 
be  omitted  ;  and  in  Augud  they  will  be  in  right 
order  to  receive  the  buds.  Thefe  fhould  be  taken 
from  the  dronged  fhoots  of  the  healthied  plants ; 
and  as  foon  as  they  are  budded,  it  would  be  necef¬ 
fary  to  fet  them  under  a  Iked,  where  they  may  be 
protected  from  the  wet,  and  fhaded.  Here  they 
may  dand  about  a  month,  when  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  at  this  time  un- 
loofing  the  bands  of  all  thofe  buds  that  have  taken, 
and  fetting  apart  fuch  plants  as  the  buds  have 
failed  in,  for  another  operation  the  fucceeding 
year. 

Let  them  fland  all  winter  in  the  Green  houfe, 
with  the  ufual  care.  In  the  fpring  head  the  docks 
about  three  inches  above  each  bud;  then  plunge 
the  pots  into  a  moderate  hotbed,  to  caufe  the 
buds  to  fprout ;  fhade  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  water  them  condantly,  raife  the  glaffes  more 
and  more,  as  the  fummer  advances,  and  by  the 
end  of  June  take  them  entirely  off.  Still  conti¬ 
nue  to  fhade  them  in  the  day  time,  all  fummer ; 
and  about  the  lad  week  in  September,  fet  them 
in  the  Green-houfe,  in  the  very  warmed  part  of 
it;  for  the  young  fhoots,  and  indeed  the  whole 
plants,  will  be  very  tender  after  fo  much  forcing, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  accordingly.  The  buds 
of  mod  of  them  will  probably  have  fhot  two 
feet  long  the  firft  fummer;  but  if  you  choofe  to 
have  them  taller  dandards,  it  would  be  proper  to 
plunge  the  pots  into  another  hotbed  the  fucceed¬ 
ing  fpring,  for  that  will  caufe  them  to  afpire  with 
more  rapidity  to  any  deflred  height.  When  the 
trees  are  arrived  at  the  height  you  could  wifhthe 
dems  to  be,  dop  the  leading  fhoots,  and  it  will 
caufe  them  to  throw  out  fide-branches,  which 
mud  alfo  be  fhortened  at  times,  like  thofe  of  the 
trees  from  abroad,  to  caufe  them  to  multiply  in 
branches,  and  form  to  the  trees  the  mod  beautiful 
heads. 
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The  forts  fhould  be  nil  numbered  and  boohed, 
that  you  may  know  what  kinds  you  are  railing. 

Station  them  in  their  places  in  the  Green-houie, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  tender  ;  and  as 
they  increafe  in  fize,  they  will  require  to  be  {hitter 
at  proper  intervals  into  larger  pots,  and  finally  into 
tubs,  like  the  imported  kinds. 

Of  Old  Neglected  Or ange-tre»s  ;  their  Ma-  M  , 
nagement,  and  Improvement.  ment, 

It  often  happens  in  a  feries  of  years,  either  of  oid^ 
through  the  tafte  of  the  owner  wearing  dtf,  the 
careleffnefs  of  gardeners,  or  the  deacli  of  the  tr£eSt 
proprietor,  that  the  Orange  trees  have  been  lo 
much  neglected,  that  their  heads  have  grown 
entirely  out  of  order ;  one  part  of  the  tree  being 
deflituce  of  branches,  anotner  decaying,  and  ari- 
other  altogether  unpromifing  and  unfightly. 

Trees  in  this  flare  are  an  eye-fore  or  blemslh  to  a 
collection  ;  and  therefore  either  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved;  or  to  have  fome  art  bellowed  on  them  to 
caufe  them  to  relume  their  former  beauty. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year,  therefore,  let  a  bark- 
bed  be  prepared,  as  for  the  imported  trees ;  re¬ 
duce  their  heads,  wafh  and  clean  the  items,  and 
take  them  out  of  the  pots,  paring  away  all  the  oiit- 
ward  mould,  and  fuch  other  alio  as  may  be  taken 
off  without  entirely  diflocating  the  root.  Cut  out 
all  mouldy  roots  or  fibres,  plant  them  afrefh  in 
pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  rich,  light 
mould,  and  manage  them  as  trees  imported  from 
abroad.  Thus  they  will  foon  form  frefh  heads; 
and  become  as  beautiful  and  fpreading  as  they 
were  at  firft. 

When  trees  of  this  kind  happen  to  be  In  tubs, 
and  are  too  large  to  be  fet  in  pots ;  as  the  tubs 
will  be  greatly  damaged,  if  not  entirely  rotted; 
by  being  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  it  is  a  good 
cuftom  to  have  large  bafkets  prepared  for  their 
reception.  In  thefe  luch  large  trees  are  fet,  the 
fame  as  in  pots,  and  the  bafkets  are  plunged  into 
the  hotbed.  In  July,  when  the  trees  have  made 
their  good  fhoots,  they  may  be  fet  in  the  tubs, 
with  the  bafkets  at  the  roots,  filling  up  the  va¬ 
cancies  all  around.  Thus  will  the  mould  be 
preferved  in  its  regubr  pofition  by  the  bafkets, 
which  will  loon  afterwards  rot,  and  be  of  no  de¬ 
triment  to  the  growing  plants. 

Of  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Citrons,  in  (fill 

greater  Perfection  than  they  are  ordinarily  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Green-house. 

This  practice  chiefly  refpeCls  thofe  trees  which, 
together  with  their  fruit,  are  brought  forward  by 
the  affiftance  of  hot-walls.  The  wall  fhould 
front  the  iouth  ;  the  fire-plnces  fhould  be  built 
according  to  its  length  ;  and  flues  fhould  run 
the  whole  length,  to  warm  the  air  as  often  as  there 
fhall  be  occafion.  The  trees  fhould  be  planted  in 
the  border,  to  be  trained  up  againft  the  wall,  or 
they  may  be  planted  at  a  ftnall  diftance,  to  grow’ 
as  ftandards  ;  and  there  fhould  be  glafs-frames 
or  covers  in  the  front,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
the  Green-houfe.  By  lighting  the  fires  in  the 
winter,  and  drawing  mats  over  the  glaffes,  the 
trees  will  be  protected  through  the  feverell  wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  the  fruit  will  be  large,  perfectly  ripe, 
and  as  well  rafted  as  any  of  thofe  we  receive  from 
abroad. 

Accordingly,  the  Sweet  Oranges  ftnuld  be 
raifed  in  this  manner.  "1  he  Citron  alfo,  as  h 
rarely  ripens  in  the  common  Green-houfe,  fhould 
be  ilationed  here ;  and  you  may  expeCt  to 
lee  the  fruit  as  large  and  we'd  ripened  as  can  be 
defired.  2 
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Titles. 

w  . 
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There  are  Tome  who  plant  Orange-trees  in  the 
full  ground,  and  ere£f  covers  to  put  on  or  off,  as 
there  fhall  be  occafion.  Thefe  covers  are  always  put 
together  the  beginning  of  October :  The"  trees 
meet  with  protection  all  winter,  and  in  May  they 
are  taken  away. 

Thus  the  trees  appear  all  fummer,  as  if  grow¬ 
ing  in  common  with  other  forts,  laden  with  fruit ; 
which  caufes  an  equally  unexpected  and  delight¬ 
ful  appearance. 

Trees  thus  ftationed  will  grow  to  a  very  large 
fize,  and  produce  fruit  in  amazing  plenty ;  but 
as  their  covering  is  at  belt  flight,  unlefs  the 
ftriCteft  guard  attend  them  in  very  hard  frofts, 
there  will  be  great  danger  of  lofing  them. 

1.  The  Orange  is  titled.  Citrus  petiolis  alatis. 
Cammerarius  calls  it,  Aurantia  mala  ;  and  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Malus  aurantia  major.  The  other  vari¬ 
eties  of  it  are  titled  according  to  their  properties  ; 

.  fuch  as,  Malus  aurantia ,  cortice  eduli  ;  Malus  au¬ 
rantia ,  fruclu  rotundo  maximo  pallefcente  caput  hu- 
manum  excedente  ;  Aurantium  anguflo  Jalicis  folio 
ditium  ;  Pumpelmus ,  &c.  &c.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India. 

2,  3.  Lemon  and  Citron.  One  common  title 
belongs  to  thele,  for  they  are  only  varieties  of 
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one  fpecies.  Hie  title  is,  Citrus  petiolis  Uncaribus.  ,  - 
Old  authors  call  the  Citron,  Malus  Medica  ; 

Malum  citreun}  vulgar  c,  &c.  and  the  Lemon, 

Malus  limonia  acida  ;  Liracn  vulgaris  ;  and  the 
like.  They  grow  naturally  in  Media,  Affyria, 

Perfia,  &c. 

Citrus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Polyadelphia  Clafs 
Icofandria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  an(i  ordef 

1.  Calyx  is  a  very  lmall,  monophyllous,  wi- 

thering  perianthium,  plane  at  the  bafe,  and  in-  SyUem!"* 
dented  in  five  parts  at  the  top.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  five  oblong,  plane,  patent  rafters^ 
petals. 

3.  Stamina.  The  filaments  are  ufually  about 
twenty,  are  awl  -  lhaped,  compreffed,  ereCt, 
placed  in  a  circular  manner,  and  are  frequently 
joined  at  the  bafe  into  feveral  fmall,  feparate 
bodies.  The  antherse  are  oblong;. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundilh  germen, 
a  cylindrical  ftyle  the  length  of  the  Lamina,  and 
a  globular  ftigma,  having  within  nine  parti¬ 
tions. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  pulpy  berry  of  nine 
cells,  having  a  thick,  fiefiiy  rind. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two  in  each  of  the 
cells,  are  callous,  and  nearly  of  an  oval  figure. 
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CLIFFORTI  A. 


T  H I S  genus  confifts  of  four  fpecies,  called. 


Species. 


flex'- 

leaved, 


Rufcus- 

leaved,] 


Polygo¬ 

num- 

leaved, 


2. 

4- 

1. 


1.  flex -leaved  Cliffortia. 

Rufcus-leaved  Cliffortia. 

Polygonum-leaved  Cliffortia. 

Trifoliate  Cliffortia. 

Ilex- leaved  Cliffortia.  The  ftalks  are  woody, 
weaiv,  divide  irregularly  into  many  {lender, 
ipreading  branches,  and  grow  to  be  four  or  five 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  nearly  heart-fhaped, 
fharply  indented  at  their  ends,  rigid,  of  a  greyifh 
colour,  grow  alternately,  and  embrace  the  {talk 
with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  ;  they 
are  of  a  greenilh-yellow  colour,  appear  in  June, 
and  continue  in  fucceffion  the  greateft  part  of  the 


fummer. 


and 

T  rifoliate 

Cliffortia 

defcribed. 


2.  Pujcus- leaved  Cliffortia.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
weak,  grows  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  fends  out 
leveral  branches  from  the  fides,  and  is  covered 
with  a  whitifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  Butchers  Broom,  fpear-fhaped,  ftiff, 
fharp-pointed,  and  come  out  in  clufters  from  the 
Tides  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  bunches  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  between 
the  leaves,  and  appear  chiefly  in  July  and  Aupuft. 

3.  Polygonum- leaved  Cliffortia.  The  ftalk  is 
woody,  weak,  branching,  and  grows  to  three  or 
four  feet  high.  I  he  leaves  are  narrow,  hairy, 
and  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  Knot  Grafs.  The 
flowers  are  fparingly  produced  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  and  fhew  themfelves  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

4.  Trifoliate  Cliffortia.  The  ftalks  of  this 
plant  are  woody,  weak,  (lender,  branching,  and 
require  fupport  to  keep  them  eretft.  The  leaves 
fit ‘clofe  to  the  branches,  are  trifoliate,  and  the 


middle  lobe  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and 
is  indented  in  three  parts.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

The  flowers  of  all  thefe  forts  are  very  inconfider- 
able  ;  they  are  not  poffeffed  of  any  corolla,  and 
the  fliovv  the  males  make  is  by  their  numerous 
ftamina,  which  are  generally  of  a  yellowiiff  co¬ 
lour.  They  are  all  weak,  and  their  branches  re- 
qune  fome  lupport;  but  they  afford  great  beauty 
from  their  leaves,  and  are  deferving  of  a  place  in 
a  collection  of  Green  houfe  plants. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  layers. 
This  work  fliould  be  performed  on  the  youno- 
ihoots  in  the  autumn,  or  the  fpring  of  the  yea? 
By  the  fpring  following  many  of  them  will  have 
Itruck  root,  when  they  muft  be  taken  off  and 
potted  feparately  ;  at  this  time  they  fhould  be  wa¬ 
tered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have  commenced 
a  good  growing  ftate.  In  fummer,  let  them  be 
let  abroad  with  other  hardy  exotics;  and  in  OCto- 

e!’.  01,  if  the  weather  fliould  prove  fine,  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  they  fhould  be  taken  into 
the  Gieen-  houfe  with  them,  giving  them  little 
water  in  winter,  but  as  much  free  air  as  pofllble 
on  all  favourable  occafions. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings.  Thefe 
may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth;  they  muft  then 
be  plunged  into  a  hotbed  to  forward  their  growth, 
and  be  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  When  they  have  commenced  a  ^ood 
growing  ftate,  they  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air  ;  and  when  this  is  effefted  may  be 
.et  abroad,  and  managed  like  the  layers. 

1.  Ilex  - 
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Tnleii.  i.  7/fx-Ieaved  Cliffortia  is  tided,  Cliffortia  foliis 
duxifa  {i'a-fubcordatis  dentatis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  term¬ 
ed,  Cliffortia  foiiis  dentatis.  Dillenius  calls  it, 
Arbufcula  Afra ,  folio  acuto  ilicis  caulem  dniplexo  ri- 
It  grows  naturally  in  Ethiopia 
2.  Rujcus  leaved  Cliffortia  is  titled,  Cliffortia 
foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Plukenet  calls  it, 
.Frutex  AEthiopicus  conifer ,  fruffu  parvo  fparfim 
intra  folia  rufci,  feminibus  cylindricis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

•.  3.  Polygonum- leaved  Cliffortia  is  titled,  Cliffor¬ 

tia  folds  linearibus  pilcfis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia. 

4*  Trifoliate  Cliffortia  is  titled,  Cliffortia  foliis 
terns  tis  :  intermsdio  trident  at  0.  In  the  Hort. 
Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Myrica  foliis  ternatis  :  inter  me¬ 
ans  cuneiformibus  tridentatis.  Plukenet  calls  it, 
FhymeHa  ?  affnis  AEthiopica ,  foliis  tridentatis  & 
ex  omni  parte  hirfutie  pubefcentibus  ;  and  Boer- 
haave,  Arbufcula  Afra ,  foliclis  trifoliatis  fine  pe- 
dunculo  ad  caulem  natis ,  femine  pappofo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 


CT7W-- 


Cliffortia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Dioccia  Clafi 
Polyandna  ;  arid  the  char  afters  are,  tfl°r  et 

I.  Male.  Linnaean 

t.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  three  Syftem. 
oval,  acute,  coriaceous,  patent,  deciduous  leaves.  T^e  cha" 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none.  rau  ers* 

3.  Stamina  arc  about  thirty  capillary,  ereft: 
filaments,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  having  didy- 
mous,  oblong,  obtufe,  ereft,  compreffed  ari- 
theras. 

IT.  Female. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium  fituated 
above  the  germen,  and  is  compofed  of  three 
equal,  ereft,  acute,  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confifls  of  an  Gblong  germen  fi- 
tuated  below  the  calyx,  and  two  long,  filiforme, 
plumofe  ftyles,  with  fimple  ftigmas. 

4.  Pe  ricarpium  is  an  oblong,  taper,  bilo¬ 
cular  capfule,  crowned  by  the  calyx. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle;  narrow,  and 
taper. 
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THERE  are  five  fpecies  of  this  genus  ;  the 
three  hardieft  of  which  are  called, 
Alaternoide  Clutia. 

Polygonoide  Clutia. 

Purflain-leaved  Clutia. 

Alaternoide  Clutia.  The  ftalk  is  Woody, 
fends  forth  feveral  ereft  branches  from  the  Tides, 
and  grows  to  be  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  of  a 
greyilh  colour,  and  grow  alternately,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  growing  ereft;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  greenifh-white  colour,  and  fhow  them- 
felves  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft. 

2.  Polygonoide  Clutia.,  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
branching,  and  grows  to  five  or  fix  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  fmooth,  en¬ 
tire,  Tharp-pointed,  and  grow  alternately.  The 
flowers  come  out  for  the  moft  part,  two  together, 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  along  the  Tides  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  pehdolent,  and 
appear  about  the  fame  time' as  the  former. 

3.  Purflain-leaved  Clutia.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
firm,  fends  out  feveral  ereft  branches  from  the 
Tides,  and  grows  to  be  fix  or.  eight  feet  High. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  of  a  lea-green  colour, 
and  grow  alternately  on  long  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  on  lhort  footftalks  along  the 
fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  are  of  a 
greenifh-white  colour,  appear  great  part  of 
the  fummer. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings 
in  any  of  the  fummer  months.  If  they  are  planted 
in  the  full  ground,  watered  and  fhaded,  they  will 
grow;  but  they  more  readily  Itrike  root  if  they 
are  aflifted  by  a  moderate  warmth  of  dung.  Plant 
them,  therefore,  in  pots,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
flight  hotbed;  water  them  well,  arid  keep  them 
fhaded  until  they  are  in  a  growing  ftate.  When 
VOL.  II. 
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yoii  have  hardened  them  by  degrees  to  the  operi 
air,  fet  them  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-flickered 
place,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  end  of 
Oftober,  and  then  may  be  taken  into  the  Green- 
houfe.  They  mult  be  ftationed  where  they  may 
have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  on  all  favourable 
occafions,  fo  as  not  to  be  much  crouded  by  other 
trees,  which  will  occafion  the  young  (hoots  to 
grow  mouldy  and  decay*  if  fevere  weather  fliould 
require  the  Houfe  to  be  clofe  fhut  up  long. 

1.  Alaternoide  Clutia  is  tided,  Clutia  foliis  fef- 
Jilibns  lineari  lanceolatis ,  floribus  folitariis  erehis. 
In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Croton  foliis  lineari - 
lanceolatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Fithymalus  arboreusy 
ALthiopici  mezerai  Germanici  foliis ,  flore  p  alii  do ; 
Commeline,  Alaternoides  Africana ,  telepbii  legiti- 
mi  imperati  folio  ;  and  Burman,  Cham  a  lea  folds  ob - 
longis  nervofis ,  floribus  ex  foliorum  alis ;  alfo, 
Cham  He  a  foliis  latis  oblongis ,  floribus  ex  alis  in 
fpicam  ereftis.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

2.  Polygonoide  Clutia  is  titled,  Clutia  foliis 
lanceolatis ,  floribus  geminis  pendulis.  Plukenet 
calls  it,  Ciffi  helianthemi  folio  plant  a.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Purflain-leaved  Clutia  is  titled,  Clutia  foliis 
ovatis  integerrimis ,  floribus  lateralibus.  In  the 
Hort.  Chff.  it  is  termed,  Clutia  folds  petiolatis. 
Commeline  calls  it,  Frutex  AEthiopicus ,  portulac* 
folio ,  flore  ex  albo  virefeente.  It  grows  naturally 
in  /Ethiopia. 

Clutia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Dioecia  Gynan- 
dria ;  and  the  charafters  are, 

I.  Male. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  as  large  as  the  co¬ 
rolla,  compofed  of  five  oval,  obtuie,  concave,  pa¬ 
tent  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  five,  patent,  heart-fliaped 
petals,  having  plane  ungues  fhorter  than  the 
calyx. 
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The  five  exterior  ne&ariums  are  divided  into 
three  parts,  are  oblong,  patent,  the  length  of  the 
ungues  of  the  petals,  and  placed  circularly. 

The  five  interior  neCtariums  are  fmall,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  gland,  and  bear  at  the  top  a 
honey  juice. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filaments,  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftyle  remote  from  the  corolla,  and 
fpread  horizontally,  having  roundifh  verfatile  an- 
therae. 

4.  Pistillum.  There  is  nogermen,  but  avery 
long,  cylindrical,  truncated,  ftaminiferous  ftyle. 

II.  Female. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium,  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  males. 


2.  Corolla  is  permanent,  and  like  the  males. 
The  five  exterior  neCtariums  are  roundifh, 

digynous,  but  as  to  fize  and  fituation  are  like  thofe 
of  the  males. 

There  are  no  interior  ne&ariums. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh'  ger men, 
and  three  bifid  reflexed  ftyles  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  having  obtufe  ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular,  rough,  fix- 
furrowed  capfule,  containing  three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  arefingle,  round,  and 
glofty. 


CHAP.  LVIL 

CONVOLVULUS,  BINDWEED. 


H  E  Convolvulus  affords  us  Annuals  and  Pe- 
rennials  for  the  borders  of  our  Pleafure- 
garderis,  and  others  of  a  more  delicate  contex¬ 
ture  for  our  Green-houfe  and  Stoves.  The  forts 
that  will  do  with  the  moderate  protection  of  the 
Green-houle  are. 

Specie*  1‘  Evergreen  Canary  Bindweed. 

2.  Silvery  Umbellated  Upright  Bindweed. 

3,  Silvery  Oriental  Bindweed. 

Of  thefe  fpecies  there  are  many  varieties. 

Ever.  1.  Evergreen  Canary  Bindweed.  Of  this  fpe- 

green  Ca-  cies  there  are  the  White  and  the  Blue  Flowering 
hary*  kinds.  Thefe  are  tall-growing  plants,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  for  our  largeft  Green-houfes.  In  the  places 
where  they  grow  naturally,  they  will  Ihew  their 
heads  at  the  tops  of  trees  and  bufhes  that  are  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  feet  high.  The  ftalks  are  lig¬ 
neous,  hairy,  divide  into  fmaller  ones,  and  twift 
about  any  tree  or  plant  that  is  near  them.  The 
leaves  are  downy,  and  foft  to  the  touch  ;  they  are 
of  an  oblong,  cordated  figure,  and  are  very 
beautiful;  and  what  ltill  enhances  their  value,  is 
their  long  continuance  on  the  plant  ;  for  it  is  an 
Evergreen,  and  in  the  winter  feafon  has  a  fweet 
effeCt  among  other  Green-houfe  plants.  The 
flowers  grow  feveral  upon  a  footftalk ;  they 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  are 
of  different  colours  according  to  the  varieties, 
and  fometimes,  with  good  management,  will  be 
fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds. 

Silvery  2.  Silvery  Umbellated  Upright  Bindweed. 
Umbe'-  This  is  a  kind  of  fhrub  which  will  grow  to  about 
lated  Up-  a  yard  in  height.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
nght  and  very  downy ;  they  are  produced  in 
plenty  on  all  fides  of  the  ftalks,  and  their  filvery 
look  has  a  fweet  effeCt.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  pale-red  colour,  and  ufually  appear  in 
June  and  July,  tho’  they  feldom  produce  any 
feeds  with  us.  There  is  the  White  Flowering 
fort  of  this  fpecies. 

3.  Silvery  Oriental  Bindweed  This  will  grow 
and  to  about  fix  feet  in  height.  The  branches  have 
Silvery  a  winding  tendency,  and  the  leaves  have  a  fil- 
Eindntal  very  l°°k ;  their  general  figure  is  that  of  an 
weed  de-  heart,  but  they  are  cut  into  five,  or  feVen  lobes, 

fcribed. 


fo  as  to  conftitute  a  palmated  leaf:  They  are  of  & 
delicate  texture,  feel  like  fattin  to  the  touch* 
and  are  placed  on  fhort  footftalks  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches  on  long  footftalks  ;  they  are 
variegated  ;  the  ground  is  a  pink  colour,  ftriped 
with  a  deep-red  :  Each  footftalk  fuppotts  two 
flowers,  which  with  us  are  feldom  fucceeded  by 
good  feeds.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this 
fpecies  ;  fuch  as  the  Silvery  Betony-leaved  Bind¬ 
weed,  Silvery  Althea  leaved  Bindweed,  Silvery 
Creeping  Bindweed,  &c. 

The  propagation  of  all  thefe  forts  of  Convol-  c  u 
vulus  is  very  eafy,  and  the  ways  are  various.  It  u  ur  ’ 
is  to  be  done  by  fuckers,  cuttings,  layers,  and 
feeds.  Many  of  them,  efpecially  the  Silvery 
Bindweed,  throw  out  fuckers  in  plenty,  which 
being  taken  off  in  the  fpring  become  diftindt 
plants.  The  cuttings  of  all  of  them  will  grow, 
if  planted  in  a  fhady  border  of  light  earth,  in  any 
of  the  fummer  months;  they  muft  be  duly 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  in  the  autumn  muft 
be  planted  in  pots,  and  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe  with  Geraniums ,  Myrtles,  &c.  But  the 
moft  fure  way  is  by  layers  :  Lay  therefore  fome 
of  the  young  branches  in  the  fpiing,  and  they 
will  foon  ftrike  root,  and  become  good  plants. 

By  feeds  alfo  thefe  plants  are  raifed  ;  but  this  is 
hardly  worth  pra&ifing,  as  plenty  of  them  may 
be  .  foon  raifed  by  the  above  methods.  When 
this  is  to  be  done,  however,  the  feeds  muft  be 
obtained  from  the  places  where  they  naturally 
grow,,  for  hardly  any  of  them  ever  perfect  their 
feeds  in  England  ;  fow  them  in  March,  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  covered  with  light,  rich  earth  ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  remove 
them  to  another.  When  the  heat  of  this  is  abated, 
take  them  up,  and  phnt  them  in  feparate  pots, 
and  fee  them  on  a  third  hotbed,  filling  up  the 
cavities  with  common  mould ;  give  them  water  and 
ftiadc,  and  they  will  foon  ftrike  root.  When  they 
grow  too  big  for  thefe  imall  pots,  turn  them  our, 
with  all  the  mould,  into  larger,  filled  with 
rich,  loofe  earth  ;  then  fet  them  in  the  (hade,  and 
afterwards  they  will  become  proper  companions 
foi  Myitles,  Geraniums ,  &c.  for  the  common 
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protection  of  the  Green-houfe,  is  all  they  will 
require. 

Titles.  1.  Ever-green  Canary  Bindweed.  This  is  en- 
Cctneih i£4i\  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis  pubeftentibus, 

-JiA-  caule  perenni  villofo ,  pedunculis  multijions ..  Com- 
meline  calls  it.  Convolvulus  Canaricnfis  femperv'i- 
rens,  foliis  mollibus  et  incanis ;  and  Plukenet,  Con¬ 
volvulus  Canarienfis  foliis  longioribus  mollibus  in¬ 
canis.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands. 

CmcAu,^  2.  Silvery  Umbellated  Upright  Bindweed. 

This  is  titled,  Convolvulus  foliis  lanceolatis  tomen - 
tofts,  floribus  capitatis ,  calycibus  hirfutis ,  caule 
erebliufculo ;  Morifon  calls  it,  Convolvulus  major 
eredlus  Creticus  argent eus  ;  Tournefort,  Convolvu¬ 
lus  argenteus  umbellatus  ereftus  -,  Clulius,  Doryc- 
pium  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cneorum  album ,  folio 


argenteo  molli.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain, 

Crete,  and  Syria.  v  v  :  '  .  .  .  p 

.  3.  Silvery  Oriental  Bindweed.  This  is  titled,  (Xt'nib  ervd ed . 
Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis  palmatis  fericeis ,  l obis 
repandis ,  pedunculis  fubfaifloris.  In  the  Hortus 
Chffort.  it  is  termed.  Convolvulus  foliis  ovatis  di- 
vifts  baft  truncatis  laciniis  intermediis  duplo-iongio- 
ribus.  Cafpar  Bauhine.  calls  it,  Convolvulus  ar¬ 
genteus ,  folio  althaa  ‘t  Barrelier,  Convolvulus ,  be- 
tonicce  olthaaque  foliis ,  repens  argenteus  j  Tour¬ 
nefort,  Convolvulus  argenteus  elegant iffunus,  foliis 
tenuiter  incifis ;  and  Van  Royen,  Convolvulus 
foliis  cor dato- digit atis  fericeis ,  foliolis  linearibus , 
intermediis  duplo- longioribus.  It  grows  naturally 
on  hilly,  ftoney  ground  in  the  Eaft,  in  Africa,, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  Europe. 


CHAP.  LVIII. 


CORONILLA,  JOINTED-PODDED 

CO  L  U  T  E  A. 


ft  E  S  I  D  E  S  the  Scorpion  Sena  already  d'e- 
JLJf  feribed  for  the  Shrubbery,  there  are  of  this 
genus  other  ligneous  plants  of  a  low  growth,  and 
rather  tender  nature,  called. 

Species.  *»  Valentine  Coronilla. 

Glaucous  Coronilla'. 

Coronated  Colutea. 

Silvery  Coronilla  of  Crete. 

Yellow  Spanifh  Coronilla. 


2. 


3- 

4- 

5- 


■  ■  \ 

Valentine  J*  Valentine  Coronilla.  The  ftalks  of  this  are 
fhrubby,  branching,  and  little  more  than  a 
foot  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  being  com- 
pofed  of  about  nine  pair  of  fmall  folioles,  rang¬ 
ed  by  pairs  along  the  midrib,  and  terminated  by 
an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  having 
long  footftalks ;  their  colour  is  yellow,  they 
come  out  in  June*  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft.  ,  ..  . 

and !  2-  Glaucous  Coronilla.  The  ftalk  of  this  is 

Glaucous  fhrubby,  branching,  and  grows  to  about  two 
Coroniny  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  pair 
e  cn  c  .  q£  folioles,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe, 
rounded  and  indented  at  the  top,  of  a  fea-greeh 
colour,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on 
flender  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  bright-yellow 
colour,  ftrongly  feented,  come  out  in  May,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

Coro-  3*  Coronated  Colutea.  The  ftalk  of  this  is 
Dated  Cc-  fhrubby,  branching,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
lutea  high.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  about  nine 
pair  of  oval  folioles,  arranged  along  the  midrib, 
befides  the  odd  one  with  which  they  are  termi¬ 
nated.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  plenty  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches ;  their  time  of  blowing  is 
and  '  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

Silvery  4.  Silvery  Coronilla  of  Crete.  The  ftalk  of 
Corelli*  this  is  fhrubby,  branching,  and  about  two  feet 

deferibed.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  nine  .or 

eleven  filvery  folioles,  arranged  along  the  mid¬ 
rib.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  come 


out  in  May  in  bunches,  and  the  feeds  ripen  ni 
Auguft. 

5.  Yellow  Spanifh  Shrubby  Coronilla.  The  yellow 
'  ftalk  of  this  is  fhrubby,  cornered,  and  branch-  Shrubby 
i’ng  a  little.  I  he  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-  Spanifh 
fhaped,  obtufe,  and  of  a  thickifh  fubftance.  C°rc* 

The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  come  fc'jbedde“ 
out  in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  ^  6  * 
Auguft. 

All  th'efe  plants  are  raifed  by  fbwing  the  Culture, 
feeds  on  a  flight  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When 
the  plants  are  'about  three  inches  high,  each 
fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  which  fhould  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  the  mould  of  a  fe¬ 
cund  hotbed  •,  the  plants  fhould  be  then  directly 
watered,  and  kept  cohftantly  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  root.  From  this  time  they  muft  be 
inured  by  degrees  to  the  open  air-,  and  in  June 
the  pots  muft  be  taken  out  bf  the  beds,  and 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  common  garden 
mould,  in  a  lhady  place,  but  not  under  the  drip 
of  trees  :  Here  they  may  ftand  until  November, 
when  they  fhould  be  let  in  the  Green-houfe,  or 
under  an  hotbed  frame,  or  any  flight  fheltd-  for 
the  winter.  In  the  fpring,  a  lhare  of  them  ma$r 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  the  mould  at  the 
roots,  in  a  warm,  well- flickered  place,  and  they 
will  live  through  our  mild  winters ;  whilft  the 
others  fhould  be  prelerved  ftill  in  the  pots,  to  be 
houfed  the  winter  following,  to  keep  up  the 
frock,  in  cafe  fevere  weather  ibbuld  puc  a  period 
to  thofe  fet  abroad. 

1.  Valentine  Coronilla  is  titled,  Coronilla  fruti- 
cofay  foliis  fubnqvenis ,  Jiipulis  fuborbiculatis.  In  eg  r  v. 
the  Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed,  Coronilla  fruti co - 
fa,  ^  ieguminikus  teretibus,  pedunculis  mtiltifldris , 
caule  fruticofo  \  in  the  Hortus  Chffort.  Coronilla 
leguminibus  teretibus ,  unguibus  corolla  brevibus , 
caule  fruticofo.  Guettard  calls  it,  Coronilla  legu¬ 
minibus  teretibus ,  unguibus  corolla  brevibus ,  pinnis 
ad  futnmum  enneaphyllis,  foliolis  ovatis  j  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  ■  Poly  gala  altera  ;  and  Clulius,  P  oh  gala, 

Valentina.  It  inhabits  Italy  and  Spain. 

2.  Glaucous 
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2*  Glaucous  Coronilla  is  tided,  Coronilla  fru- 
ticofa  foliis  feptenis,  jiipulis  lanceolatis.  Tourne- 
i’orc  calls  it,  Coronilla  maritima ,  glauco  folio  ;  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine*  Colutea  fcorpioides  maritima ,  glau- 
co  j olio.  It  is  a  native  of  France. 

CcrtfhfclcL  3’  Coronated  Colutea  is  titled,  Coronilla  fruii - 
oofa ,  foliis  noVenis  obovatis ,  foliolis  intimis  caule 
approximates^  Jiipulis  oppofiti-foliis  bipar  litis. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Colutea  fcorpioides  minor 
coronal  a  ;  and  Clufius,  Colutea  fcorpioides  2,  It 
grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 


4.  Silvery  Coronilla  of  Crete  is  tided,  Coronil-  COuwikai 

la  frnticofa  foliolis  undenis  fericeis  extimo  majore .  0 

Alpinus  calls  it,  Colutea  fcorpioides  odorata.  It 

is  a  native  of  Crete.  ^ 

5.  Yellow  Shrubby  Spanifh  Coronilla  is  tided, 

Coronilla  frutic  of  a  foliis  quinatis  ternatifque  line  art - 
lanceolatis  fubcarnofis  obtu/is.  Barrelier  calls  it, 
Dorychnium  luteum  Hifpanicum  carnofius  ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Colutea  caule  geniftte  fungofo  ;  and  John 
Bauhine,  Polygala  major  Maffiliotica.  It  grows.  s 

naturally  in  Spain,  and  fome  parts  of  France. 


CHAP. 


LIX. 


CORTMBIU  M* 


^'pHERE  is -only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  Corymbium. 

The  plant  The  root  is  perennial.  The  ftalk  is  flender,  her- 

defcribed.  baceous,  rough,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

The  leaves  are  long,  lyre-lhaped,  and  the  radi¬ 
cal  ones  fpread  themfelves  on  the  ground.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  followed  by  ob¬ 
long  feeds,  which  fometimes  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Culture.  This  fpecies  may  be  encreafed  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  but  the  belt  plants  are  obtained  from 
feeds.  Thefe  ihould  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on  a 
flight  hotbed  ;  and  about  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  plants  are  grown  tolerably  ftrong,  they  Ihould 
be  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  good 
garden  mould  :  Theymuft  be  watered,  and  fet 
in  the  fhade  at  firft,  and  afterwards  placed  in  any 
convenient  part  of  the  garden,  to  remain  there  un¬ 
til  the  autumn  ;  and  at  the  end  thereof  be  taken 
into  fhelter,  with  the  hardieft  kinds  of  Green- 
houfe  plants.  The  fpring  following,  a  fhare  of 
them  may  be  fet  in  the  open  ground,  in  fome 
warm,  well-fheltered  place,  where  they  will 
flower,  and  often  do  better  than  thofe  con¬ 
fined  in  pots. 

Titles.  There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
JjfLi  C.&-  it  is  named  Amply,  Corymbium.  Burman  calls  it, 
riwrri  Corymbium  foliis  ad  radicem  longijfimis  lyratis  ;  and 


Plukenet,  Bupleurifolia ,  femine  pappofo ,  valeria- 
noides  umbellata ,  cauliculo  fcabro  ;  alfo,  Beupleuri 
fimilis  planta  Mthiopica ,  ad  caulium  nodos  tomen- 
tofa.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

Corymbium  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenef.a  ciafs  and 
Mcnogamia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  along,  two-leaved,  prifmatical,  Linn$an 
hexangular  perianthium,  placed  below  the  ger-  Syflem^** 
men,  and  containing  one  flower ;  the  leaves  are  The  cha* 
ereCt,  longitudinally  connivent,  triangular  on  rafters, 
the  back,  truncated,  obfoletely  tridentated,  per¬ 
manent,  and  have  two  fmall  leaves  at  their  bafe. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  unequal  petal;  the  tube 
is  very  Ihort ;  the  limb  is  divided  into  five  fpeaf- 
fhaped,  fpreading  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  Ample,  ereCt  filaments, 
fitting  in  the  tube,  having  oblong,  ereCt  an- 
therse,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  growing  toge¬ 
ther  in  form  of  a  cylinder. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  hairy  germen  with¬ 
in  the  calyx ;  a  Ample,  ereCt  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  corolla ;  and  an  oblong  ftigma,  divided  into 
two  fpreading  parts. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  one,  oblong,  nearly 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  covered  with  a 
woolly  matter. 


%  4  £  *5-  &  4  &  4  ^  *2*  ^  *3-  £*  ’fr  ^  <^»  4  4  4  ^4  4 '4 


CHAP. 


LX. 


COTY  L  E  D  0  N,  NAVEL  - WORT. 


Species, 


Cspe 

Round¬ 

leaved 

Cotyledon 

delcribed. 


H  E  fhrubby  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
1  will  do  with  Green-houfe  protection  in  win¬ 
ters,  are, 

1.  Cape  Round  leaved  Cotyledon. 

2.  Cape  Long-leaved  Cotyledon. 

3.  African  Hemifpherical  Cotyledon, 
f  Cape  Round-leaved  Cotyledon.  The 


ftalks 


are 


thick,  fucculent,  fend  forth  crooked  ir¬ 


regular  branches,  and  are  of  different  heights 
in  the  different  varieties.  The  leaves  are  flelhy, 
full  of  juice,  thick,  rounded  at  the  top,  and  of 
a  fea-green  colour,  edged  with  purple.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  on  long,  naked,  fucculent  foot- 
ftalks ;  each  footftalk  fupports  eight  or  ten 
flowers,  growing  in  a  fort  of  umbel ;  their 

colour 
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colour  is  yellow  •,  they  come  out  in  July,  Auguft, 
and  September,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ieeds 
in  our  gai dens.  The  moil  common  variety  ot 
this  fpecies  grows  to  be  three  feet  high  tho’ 
there  is  a  kind  of  low  growth,  feldom  rifing 
higher  than  a  foot  j  and  another  with  leaves  re¬ 
markably  hoary. 

^aPe  2.  Cape  Long-leaved  Cotyledon.  The  fbalks  of 

leaved  this  are  thick>  ligneous,  branching,  and 

two  or  three  feet  high.  1  he  leaves  are  long, 
thick,  flefhy,  full  of  juice,  narrow,  entire,  and 
grow  alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced, 
many  together,  on  long,  naked,  lucculent  foot- 
ltalks ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  come 
out  in  July,  Auguft,  September,  and  iometimes 
October. 

a?d  3.  Hemifpherical  Cotyledon.  The  (talk  of 

pherical  tk*s  *s  thick,  fucculent,  branching,  and  about 
Coty-  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  femi-globu- 
ledoo  lar,  being  fhort,  thick,  flefhy,  and  convex  on 
deienbed.  t]iejr  under-fide,  but  on  the  other  they  are  plane  * 
they  are  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  greyifh  colour 
fpotted  with  green,  and  they  fit  clofe  to  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
t  ends  of  the  branches,  on  long,  naked,  foot- 
ftalks  ;  each  footftalk  fupports  about  fix  flowers, 
on  which  they  grow  alternately,  and  fit  clofe  •, 
they  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  tipped  with  pur¬ 
ple  ;  they  come  out  in  June  and  July,  and  are 
not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  our  gardens.  Of  this  fpe¬ 
cies  there  are  a  variety  or  two,  of  very  immaterial 
difference  ;  and  to  thefe  three  fpecies,  all  the 
varieties  of  the  African  Shrubby  Cotyledons  we 
have  in  our  Green-houfes  belong. 
c  .  All  thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  plant- 

Ul  Ure’  ing  the  cuttings  in  pots,  filled  with  light,  landy, 
frefh  earth  5  and  for  want  of  this,  the  mould 
with  the  turf  along  with  it  fiiould  be  taken 
from  a  rich  pafture,  half  a  fpade’s  depth,  a  twelve- 
month  before  it  is  wanted  •,  that  by  being  laid  on 
a  heap,  by  frequent  turning  the  turf  may  be 
wholly  converted  to  mould.  To  this  an  equal 
quantity  of  drift- fan d  fhould  be  added  •,  and  it 
will  become  an  exceeding  good  compoft  for  all 
the  fpecies  of  Cotyledons  without  any  addition 
of  lime-rubbifh,  which  cannot  always  be  had. 


The  cuttings,  when  they  are  taken  from  the 
plants,  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry,  airy  place, 
about  eight  days,  for  the  wounded  parts  to  fkin 
over.  When  you  find  this  effeded,  they  fiiould 
be  fet  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  the  above  earth, 
and  the  pots  fiiould  be  immediately  fet  in  the 
Green-houfe  •,  the  plants  fhould  be  then  fligntly 
watered,  and  this  watering  fhould  be  repeated 
once  a  week.  When  you  find  them  in  a  growing 
ftate,  which  will  be  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks, 
they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Green-houfe,  and 
fet  abroad  with  other  tender  plants  ;  ami  early  ill 
Otftober  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  glals- 
cafe,  with  other  fucculent  plants,  that  they  may 
have  air  and  fun  in  plenty.  During  the  winter, 
they  fhould  have  but  very  little  water :  When 
the  plants  require  it  much,  they  will  give  figns 
of  it  by  the  fhrinking  of  the  leaves-,  but  you 
ought  never  to  let  them  be  unwatered  until  they 
fhew  this  and  when  this  happens,  they  muff 
have  it  but  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  other- 
wife,  their  veflfels  being  contracfted,^  they  will 
not  have  ftrength  fufficient  to  difeharge  tne 
moifiure  when  given. 

Another  way  of  railing  thefe  plants,  is  by 
plunging  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  tne  mould 
of  an  hotbed,  and  afterwards  ufing  them  to  the 
air  by  degrees  but  this  is  unnecefiary  trouble, 
as  I  ever  found  them  to  grow  very  well  by  the 


former  method.  _  , 

1.  Cape  Round-leaved  Cotyledon  is  titled,  Coty - 

led  on  foliis  fubrotundis  plants  integerrimis.  Her-  O^eri CuAcJtcl. 
man  calls  it.  Cotyledon  Africanum  frutefeens  in - 
canum,  orbiculatis  foliis.  It  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  _ 

2.  Cape  Long -leaved  Cotyledon  is  titled,  Cotyle -  JjaMtvicL, 
don  foliis  alternis  Jpatulatis  carnofis  integerrimis . 

Commeline  calls  it.  Cotyledon  Africana  frutefeens , 

folio  longo  &  angufto ,  flore  flavef cent e  ;  and  Wal- 
ther,  Cotyledon  Africana ,  foliis  deprejfis  cruciatis. 

It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape.  ^  ^  '  » 

3.  Hemifpherical  Cotyledon  is  titled,  Cotyledon 
foliis  femi-glohofis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Cotyledon 
Capenfis ,  folio  femi-globato.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia. 


C  H  A 

CRA  S  S  U  L  A  LESSE 

E  V 

OF  this  genus  arc, 

1.  Scariet  Crajfulm 
Species*  2.  Perfoliate  Crajfula. 

3.  Tetragonal  Crajfula . 

4.  Cultrated  Crajfula. 

5.  Ciliated  Crajfula. 

6.  Rough  Crajfula. 

7.  Alternate-leaved  Crajfula . 

8.  Naked-ftalked  Crajfula, 

9.  Spotted  Crajfula. 

10.  Round  Crajfula. 

11.  Pellucid  Crajfula. 

12.  Purfiain  Crajfula. 
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t.  Scarlet  Crajfula .  The  ftalk  is  round,  Scarlet* 

jointed,  branching,  ufually  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
and  grows  to  be  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  plane,  cartilagineous,  ciliated,  grow 
oppofite,  and  furround  the  ftalk,  forming  a  (heath 
for  it,  v/ith  their  bale.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  clofe  umbels, 
are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour,  and  (land  ereeft ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

2.  Perfoliate  Crajfula.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  p^rf0i|at« 
(lender,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  Craffula 
are  fpear-fhaped,  acute,  thick,  iucculent,  of  a  deferibed* 
5  G  pale- 
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pale-green  colour,  channelled  on  their  upper  fide, 
convex  below,  grow  oppofite,  and  furround  the 
ftalk  with  their  bale.  The  flowers  adorn  the  top 
of  the  italic  in  large  clutters,  are  of  a  whitifh- 
green  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  bv  feeds  in  England.  The  ftalk  of 
this  plant  is  too  weak  to  fupport  itfelf  under  the 
preffure  of  the  leaves,  fo  that  it  muft  be  fup- 
ported  to  keep  it  v/hole  and  ere£t. 

Defcrjp*  3-  Tetragonal  Crajfula.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
ttonof  frnooth,  and  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
Tetrago-  awl-fhaped,  bluntly  cornered,  a  little  incurved, 
na!,  fpreading,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other. 
The  flowers  adorn  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  large, 
flat,  bunches,  and  are  of  a  white  colour,  having 
purple  anthers  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
'Cultrated,  4*  Cultrated  Crajfula.  The  ftalk  is  weak,  luc- 
culent,  fends  out  many  irregular  branches,  and 
grows  to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
obtufely  oval,  thick,  narrower  on  one  fide  than 
the  other,  entire,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  bunches 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  growing  eredl ; 
they  are  fmail,  greenifh,  and  appear  in  June  and 
July. 

Ciliated,  5*  Ciliated  Crajfula.  The  ftalk  is  tender,  fuc¬ 
culent,  branching,  and  about  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  plane,  ciliated,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  corymbous 
bunches,  and  appear  about  the  fame  time  as  the 
former. 


Rough, 


Alternate- 

leaved, 


6.  Rough  Crajfula.  The  ftalk  is  weak,  fuc- 
culent,  divides  upwards  into  many  flender 
branches,  and  grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  leaves  are  long,  pointed,  rough,  fpreading, 
grow  oppofite,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  ftnall  clufters,  are  fmail,  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  and  appear  in  June  and  July. 

7-  Alternate-leaved  Crajfula.  The  ftalk  is  up¬ 
right,  tender,  and  undivided.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  pointed,  plane,  indented,  and  grow  al¬ 
ternately.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  at  the  upper  parts  of 
the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  hang 
downward,  and  fhew  themfelves  in  June  and 
July.  •  _ 


Niked-  8. .  Naked- {talked  Crajfula.  The  radical  leaves, 

llalked,  for  there  are  none  on  the  ftalk,  are  long,  fuccu- 
lent,  awl-fhaped,  pointed,  and  form  a  head  at 
the  crown  of  the  root.  From  themidft  of  thefe 
the  fiower-ftalk  arifes,  which  is  naked,  divides 
into  two  or  three  branches  near  the  top,  and 
grows  to  be  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  appear 
chiefly  in  May  and  June. 

Spotted,  9-  Spotted  Crajfula.  The  ftalks  are  frnooth, 
flender,  trailing,  ten  inches  long,  full  of  joints, 
and  of  a  reddifh  colour.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  thick,  fucculent,  convex  on  their  under- 
ftde,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  fpotted,  and  grow  op¬ 
pofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  clufters  from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are 
fmail,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  May,  and 
frequently  again  in  the  autumn. 

io.  Round  Crajfula.  The  ftalks  are  {lender, 
Round,  fqaccid,  and  trailing.  The  leaves  are  thick,  fuc¬ 
culent,  and  collected  into  round,  imbricated, 


fpreading  heads,  in  the  manner  of  Houfe-Ieek. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the 
center  of  thefe  heads,  {landing  on  naked  foot- 
ftalks  ;  tiiey  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  appear  in 
the  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn,  and  frequently 
in  the  winter. 


11.  rellucid  Lrafula.  ihe  italics  are  flender, 
flaccid,  fucculent,  lie  on  the  ground,  and  itrike 
root  at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  linall,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmail  clufters  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  white  colour, 
having  a  tinge  of  purple  at  the  rims ;  they  appear 
early  in  fummer,  frequently  in  July,  Auguft, 
and  the  autumn,  and  ripe  feeds  often  follow  the 
firft- blown  flowers. 

12.  Purflain  Crajfula.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  ancj 
thick,  robuft,  fucculent,  fends  out  branches  Purflain 
from  the  bottom,  which  diminifh  gradually  in  Craflula. 
length  as  they  approach  the  top,  and  grows  to 

be  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ob- 
oval,  wedge-fhaped,  grow  oppofite,  and  much 
reiemblc  thole  of  Purflain.  The  branches  are 
very  tender,  fucculent,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and, 
from  the  pyramidical  growth  of  the  tree,  form  a 
beautiful  appearance  ;  though  the  flowers  feldom 
or  never  appear  in  thefe  countries. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  with  the  great- 
eft  eafe.  Thofe  that  form  themfelves  into  heads,  Culture* 
iuch  as  the  eighth  fpecies,  by  offsets ;  thofe  with 
trailing  branches,  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh, 
fpecies,  by  fuffering  them  to  lie  on  the  ground, 
and  ftrike  root  at  the  joints,  and  then  taking 
them  off;  and  the  reft  by  cuttings.  All  of 
them,  efpecially  the  cuttings-,  fhould  be  laid  in  a 
dry  place,  for  the  wounded  parts  to  fkin  over, 
and  be  then  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light, 
fandy  earth  ;  or  they  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady 
border,  and  afterwards,  when  they  have  taken 
root,  be  fet  in  pots;  They  are  all  moderately 
hardy,  and  require  no  artificial  heat ;  but,  being 
fucculent,  are  not  proper  to  be  crowded  in  the 
Green-houfe  with  other  plants.  They  fhould 
therefore  be  fet  in  a  glafs-cafe,  where  they  muft 
have  much  free  air  and  fun  at  all  times  ;  but 
during  the  winter  they  muft  have  very  little 
water,  in  fummer  they  fhould  be  fet  abroad  in 
warm  well-fheltered  places,  and  may  be  watered 
once  or  twice  a-week,  if  the  weather  proves  hot 
and  dry. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Crajfula  Joins  pla-  Titles. 
nis  cartilagineo-ciliatis  baft  connato-vaginantibus.  f 
Commeline  calls  it.  Cotyledon  AJricana  frutefeens]  ^(yccvz 
Jlore  umbellato  coccineo ;  and  Breynius,  Cotyledon  'YlteL' 
AJricana  frutefeens ,  fore  cameo  amplo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Crajfula  follis  lanceo - 
lato-fubulatis  fejfilibus  connatis  plano-canaliculatis  :  „ 
fubtus  convexis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Crajfula 
tiffima  perjoliata  ;  and  Commeline,  Aloe  AJricana 
caulefcens  perjoliata  glauca  &  non  fpinofa.  It  grows 
naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is,  Crajfula  foliis  Jubulatis 
obfolete  tetragonis.  It  grows  naturally  in  JEthi-  0 
opia. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Crajfula  foliis  oppojitis 
obtuse '  ovatis  integerrimis  :  hinc  anguttioribus. 

Dillenius  calls  it,  Crajfula  anacampferotis  folio. 

It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

5; ,  1  he;  ^h  fpecies  is,  Crajfula  foliis  oppojitis  Cituxi-eL. 
ox ahbus  planiufculis  di Hindi  is  ciliatis ,  corymbis  ter- 
minalibus.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Crajfula  \ 'caulefcens , 
foliis  fempervivi  cruciatis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia. 

6.  i  he  fixth  fpecies  is,  Crajfula  foliis  oppojitis  Sea&iou 
patentibus  connatis  Jcabris  ciliatis ,  caule  retrorfum 
Jcabro.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Crajfula  tnefembryan - 

themi  facie ,  foliis  longioribus  afperis  ;  and  Martin, 

Cotyledon  AJricana  frutefeens ,  foliis  afperis  angufiis 
acuminatis ,  fore  virefeente.  It  grows  naturally  in 

7.  1  he  feventh  fpecies  is,  Crajfula  foliis  ferrato - 
dentatis  planis  alter  nis,  caule  fimpticijfwio ,  floribus  If&faw 

pendulis.  ” 
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pendulis.  Burman  calls  it,  Crajfula  foliis  oblongis 
acutis  dcntatis ,  fore  ex  alis  folitario  flavo  \  and 
Herman,  Cotyledon ,  fore  luteo ,  Media.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

i/X..  8.  The  eighth  fpecies  is,  Crajfula  foliis  fubulatis 

^  p. l''  radicalibus ,  caule  nudo.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Crajfula 
-CtUMM.  c£jpitoj'a  longifolia .  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethi- 

o  °Pia* 

0 9-  The  ninth  fpecies  is,  Crajfula  foliis  oppofitis 
ovatis  punblatis  ciliatis  :  inferioribus  oblongis.  In 
Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is  termed,  Crajfula  caule 
flaccido ,  foliis  connatis  cordatis  fucculentis ,  floribus 
confer tis.  Ray  calls  it,  cTelephium  f rut  efcens,  flo¬ 
ribus  fpicatis  minimis ,  folio  triangulari  crajfo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 


10.  The  tenth  fpecies  is,  Crajfula  caule  fac- 

cido  prolifer 0  determinato  foliofo ,  foliis  patentijfimis  ztecfA, . 
imbricatis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Crajfula  orbicularis 
repens ,  folds  fempervivi.  It  grows  naturally  in 
^Ethiopia.  _  #  q  f 

1 1.  The  eleventh  fpecies  is,  Crajfula  caule  fac -  TulLuyC^oci 
cido  fepente ,  foliis  oppoftis.  Dillenius  calls  it; 

Crajfula ,  portulaca  facie ,  repens.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  ^Ethiopia.  q  p 

1  2.  The  twelfth  fpecies  is,  Crajfula,  foliis  obo-  QCrlhtle~- 
vatis  oppofitis ,  caule  arbor eo.  Iri  the  Hortus  Clif-  2  ceoiux,, 

fort,  it  is  termed,  Anacampferos  caule  arboreo ,  fo¬ 
liis  cuneiformibus  oppofitis.  Dillenius  calls  it, 

Crajfula  portulaca  facie  arborefcens.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ^Ethiopia.1 
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CRA  TJE  GU  S,  The  INDIAN  WILD  SERVICE. 


THE  Indian  Wild  Service  is  a  fnrub  about 
four  or  five  feet  high,  branching,  and  alto- 
ucu.rujcu.  getjjer  difarmetj  0f  thorns.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
fpear-fhaped,  ferrated,  of  a  thickifh  confiftence, 
and  are  placed  •  on  footflalks  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  a  corym- 
bus,  being  attended  by  awl-fhaped  braCteae  ;  they 
come  out  early  in  the  fummer,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  fruit  in  our  gardens. 

It  is  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  feeds,  which 
Culture,  fhould  be  procured  from  India,  or  fuch  countries 
where  they  ripen  well.  They  are  generally  two 
years  before  they  come  up ;  fo  that  the  belt  way  will 
be  to  fet  them  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  then  put  them 
in  a  fhady  place  in  the  fummer,  and  under  an 
hotbed  frame  in  the  winter.  In  the  fpring, 


plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hotbed,  as  it  will 
facilitate  the  growth  of  the  feeds  ;  after  they 
come  up,  they  muft  often  be  watered,  hardened 
by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  when  they  are  of 
a  fufficient  fize  fhould  refpeCtively  be  tranfplanted 
into  fmall  pots  ;  and  every  fecond  year  after  they 
fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger,  according  to  their 
growth. 

It  is  alfo  propagated  by  budding  upon 
flocks  of  the  White  Thorn*,  and  plants  raifed 
this  way  are  faid  to  be  hardier  than  thofe  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  feeds. 

The  Indian  Wild  Service  is  titled,  Crataegus 
foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  caule  inermi ,  corymbis  n  ~  * 
fquamofis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India.  Jwu 
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IN  our  Green-houfes  are  found  two  curious 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  called. 

Species.  1.  African  Afphodel  Lily. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Afphodel  Lily. 

1.  African  Afphodel  Lily.  The  root  is  corn- 
Defcrip-  p0fed  0f  many  thick,  white,  flefhy  fibres,  col- 
African  into  a  head  at  the  top.  The  leaves  form 

Afphodel,  a  clufler  on  the  crown  of  the  root;  they  are  near¬ 
ly  fpear-fhaped,  plane,  furround  each  other  with 
their  bafe  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  then 
fpread  themfelves  two  ways.  The  ftalk  is  round, 
hollow,  two  feet  high,  and  {lands  by  the  fide  of 
the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
top  of  the  ftalk,  in  a  kind  of  large  umbel ; 
they  are  of  a  bright-blue  colour,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  they  appear  in  September,  and  continue 
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to  fhew  themfelves  all  winter,  and  fonietirnes 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fpring  following. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Afphodel  Lily.  The  root  is  < 
thick,  flefhy,  white,  and  the  fibres  diverge  from  £road- 
the  common  head,  and  flrike  deep  into  the  leaved’ 
ground.  The  leaves  are  broad,  oval,  {pear-  Afphodel 
fhaped,  pointed,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  crown  of  ^lb’* 
the  root.  The  ftalk  is  tender;  round;  and  about 
two  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  ilfuing  from  a  two-leaved 
irivolucrum,  Which  is  fe Hexed  after  the  flowers 
are  out ;  they  appear  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  autumn  and 
winter. 

They  are  propagated  by  the  offsets,  which 
fliould  be  carefully  taken  from  the  roots  about  Culturei 
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the  end  of  June.  The  offsets  foinetitnes  feparate 
eafily  •,  and  fometimes  the  fibres  are  fo  implicat¬ 
ed  with  thofe  of  the  old  root,  that  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  they  are  feparated,  without 
much  injuring  them  •,  but  when  it  fo  happens  that 
the  plants  are  broken  or  much  bruited,  or  that 
they  had  fo  clofely  adhered  to  the  old  root  as  to 
have  been  forced  to  be  taken  off  with  the  knife, 
they  muff  have  Very  little  water  after  planting, 
or  the  wounded  parts  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
rotting.  Having  obtained  your  offsets,  plant 
them  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy, 
freffi  earth,  and  fet  them  in  a  ffiady  part  of  the 
garden  -T  give  them  but  little  water  until  they 
have  commenced  a  good  growing  ffate ;  then  re¬ 
move  them  into  the  full  air,  let  your  waterings 
be  in  moderate  quantities,  and  be  repeated  as 
often  as  dry  weather  fhall  make  it  neceflary,  and 
continue  this  till  the  end  of  fummer.  The 
ftrongeft  offsets  will  frequently  flower  the  firft 
autumn,  the  others  not  before  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  in  either  cafe,  when  their  flowers  appear, 
they  fhould  be  removed  under  {belter,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  beauty  •,  and  in  the  end  of  October,  or 
early  in  November,  as  the  feafon  proves,  they  muff 
be  taken  into  the  Green-houfe,  where  they  muff 
have  much  free  air,  water  fparingly  at  proper 
intervals,  and  in  the  fpring  may  be  fet  abroad, 
in  any  open  part  of  the  garden  that  appears 
molt  convenient. 


1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Crinum  foliis  fub- 
lanceolatis  plants,  coroltis  obtufis.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Polyanthos  jloribus  umbella * 
tis.  Burman  calls  it,  Hyacinthus  Africanus  tube- 
rofus ,  flore  cceruleo  umbellato  ;  and  Plukenet,  Hy- 
acintho  ajfnis ,  tuberofd  r  a  dice,  Africana ,  umbella 
ccerulea  inodord.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

2,  The  fecond  is  titled,  Crinum  foliis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  acumimtis  fejfilibus  planis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  fandy  parts  of  Alia. 

Crinum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Ilexandria 
Moncgynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  two-leaved,  oblong,  umbelli¬ 
ferous  involucrum,  ffiaped  like  a  ipatha,  and  be¬ 
comes  reflexed  after  dividing. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fliaped  petal; 
tube  is  oblong,  cylindrical,  and  indexed ", 
limb  is  divided  into  fix  fpear-fhaped,  linear, 
tufe,  concave,  reflexed  legmen  ts. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  awl-fhaped,  connive  nr. 
filaments,  arifing  from  the  bale  of  the  flmb, 
having  oblong,  linear,  affurgent,  incumbent  a,- 
therse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  in  the 
bottom  of  the  corolla,  an  awl-fhaped  ftyle 
fhorter  than  the  ftamina,  and  a  fmall,  trifid 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  fuboval  capfule,  con¬ 
taining  three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many. 
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T  prefent  we  have  only  one  fpecies  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  genus,  called  Cunonia . 

The  plant  The  Salks  are  woodv,  branching,  and  eight 
deferibed.  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  winged,,  and 
have  membranaceous  footftalks ;  the  folioles  are 
about  three  pair,  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
they  are  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  ferrated,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  good  green  colour  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  fomewhat  hoary  underneath,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  midrib.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  followed  by 
oblong  capfules  containing  the  feeds. 

Culture.  This  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  three 
or  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be  planted  fepa¬ 
rately  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth  ;  then 
they  are  to  be  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner  s 
bark,  where  they  muft  be  watered,  and  kept  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  afterwards  they  muft 
be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  fet 
abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-fhekered  part  of  the 
garden,  to  remain  there  until  the  early  part  of 
the  autumn,  and  then  be  taken  into  fhelter  with 
the  more  tender  kinds  of  Green-houfe  plants. 


There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this  Title*} 
genus,  it  is  called  limply,  Cunonia.  Burman  calls  \jvS- 

ir,  Oojlerdykia  jloribus  fpicatis  pent apet alts ,  foliis  l 
cblongis  fubincanis  ferratis  ;  and  Plukenet,  Ar- 
bufcula ,  arbuti  alatis  foliis ,  Africana.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Cunonia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Decandria  and 
Digynia  and  the  characters  are,  orcJer 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall  perianthium,  compofed  j”jnn£ean 

of  five  oval,  concave,  acute  leaves.  Syltem. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five,  oboval,  patent,  T^e  cha* 

feffile  petals.  ra£leis' 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  awl-fhaped  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  with  roundifh,  didymous 
anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  conical  germen, 
and  two  awl-fhaped  ftyles  longer  than  the  corol¬ 
la,  with  obtufe  ltigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  acuminated 
capfule,  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  roundifh* 
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LXV. 


C  r  T  I  S  U  s,  BASE  TREE  TREFOIL. 


Species. 

/Ethio¬ 
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defcribed 


Culture. 


TH  E  fpecies  of  this  genus  proper  for  the 
Greeri-houfe  are, 
i.  Ethiopian  Cytifus. 

2.  Cape  Cytifus. 

i.  ^Ethiopian  Cytifus.  The  {talks  ,  are 
fhrubby,  weak,  about  five  feet  high,  and  fend 
forth  feveral  angular,  weak  branches  from  the 
{ides.  The  leaves  grow  three  together,  and 
are  wedge-fhaped,  roundifn,  fmall,  and  downy 
underneath.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
bunches  from  the  Tides  of  the  {talks  •,  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  come  out  in 
June  and  July,  but  are  rarely  lucceeded  by  feeds 
in  our  gardens.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  and  deep-yellow  flowers. 

2.  Cape  Cytifus.  The  {talks  are  ligneous, 
weak,  and  lend  forth  feveral  weak,  an¬ 
gular  branches.  The  leaves  are  fpear-ftiaped, 
and  very  hoary  underneath.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour;  they  come  out 
from  the  ends  and  fldes  of  the  branches  in  June 
and  July,  but  are  very  rarely  fucceeded  by 
pods  in  England. 

Thefe  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  on  a  flight  hotbed  in  March.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  mufc  have  plenty  of  air, 
be  frequently  watered,  and  when  they  are  about 
four  inches  high,  fhould  be  fet  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  frefli  earth.  If  at  this  time  they 
were  to  be  plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed,  and  be 


well  watered  and  {loaded,  it  would  facilitate  their 
finking  root,  tho’  they  will  grow  without  it : 

If  they  have  the  hotbed,  they  muft  be  hardened* 
as  foon  as  poffible,  to  the  open  air ;  and  in  either 
cafe,  when  they  are  let  abroad,  they  muft  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  ihady  part  of  the 
garden,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  Here 
they  may  remain  until  the  middle  of  September, 
when  they  ftiould  be  removed  to  where  they  can 
have  the  benefit  of  the  fun  until  eleven  of  the 
o’clock,  and  in  the  beginning  of  October  they 
fhould  be  fet  in  a  full  fouth  afpeft :  There  they 
may  {land  until  the  end  of  that  month,  or  the 
beginning  of  November,  as  the  feafon  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  be  then  removed  into  the  Green  houic 
for  their  winter  lodgings.  The  fpring  following, 
about  a  fortnight  before  they  are  ,taken  out  of 
the  houfe,  they  muft  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots  ; 
and  afterwards  they  may  be  fet  abroad,  with  , 
other  Green-houfe  plants,  and  managed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

1.  ./Ethiopian  Cytifus  is  titled,  Cytifus  racemis 

lateralibus  ftriitis ,  ramis  angulatis ,  foliolis  cunei- 
formibus.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Cytifus  yEthiopicus^  . 
fibrotundis  incanis  minpribus  folds,  fionbus  parvis  * 
luteis.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia.  ~ p  n 

2.  Cap z  Cytifus  is  tided,  Cytifus  fpicis  pubefccn- 
tibus ,  ramis  angulatis.  folds  lanceolatis ,  caule  fuf- 
fruticofo.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Plant  a.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


C  H  A  P. 
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DAIS. 


Culture. 


T  prefent  we  have  only  one  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called  'Dais. 

The  ftalk  is  woody,  and  fends  out  feveral 
defcnbed*  ^gneous  branches  from  the  Tides.  The  leaves  are 
'  oval,  undivided,  fmooth,  and  grow  oppofite  to 
each  other  on  fiiort  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  each  containing  one 
feed. 

This  is  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings  in 
a  bed  of  good  earth,  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months.  They  muft  be  cloieiy  covered  down  with 
bell  hand  girdles,  or  mats,  until  they  have  taken 
root,  when  they  ftiould  be  hardened  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air.  All  along  they  muft  be  duly 
watered  ;  and  when  they  have  commenced  a  good 
growing  ftate,  they  muft  be  taken  up  with  a 
ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  planted  feparate- 
ly  in  pots  filled  with  good,  light  garden  mould. 
They  muft  be  watered,  and  fer  in  the  fhade  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  by  which  time  they  will  be  eftab- 
liflied  in  their  new  fituation  •,  then  they  ftiould  be  t 
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removed  into  a  warm,  well-fheltered  place,  to  re¬ 
main  there  until  the  autumn,  obferving  all  along 
to  afford  them  proper  fupplies  of  water.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  autumn,  they  muft  be  taken 
into  a  good  Green-houfe,  with  the  tenderer  forts 
■of  Green-houfe  plants,  and  managed  accord- 
ingly. 

They  are  alfo  railed  by  feeds,  and  by  this  me¬ 
thod  the  beft  plants  are  produced.  Thefe  muft 
be  Town  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into 
a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  mult  be  potted  feparately* 
and  plunged  again  into  the  hotbed',  where  they 
muft  (be  watered,  and  kept  fhaded  at  firft  then 
hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  be  let  abroad,  and  managed  like  the 
cuttings. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus^ 
it  is  named  {imply.  Dais.  It  grows  naturally  at  Title 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Dais .  is  of  .the  clats  and  order  Decandria  Mo-  CEfs 
nogynia  •,  and  the  characters  are,  and 
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rafters. *‘  r  ^  lyx.  I  he  involucrum  is  compofed  of 

four  lcarioie,  eredt  leaves,  and  contains  many 
flowers. 

There  is  no  perianthium. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal, 
longer  than  the  involucrum  ;  the  tube  is  filiforme 
and  rude ;  the  limb  is  divided  into  five  fpear- 
fhaped,  obtufe  fegments. 

3-  Stamina  are  ten  filaments,  which  are  al¬ 


ternately  fhortcr,  inferted  in  the  mouth  of  the 
flower,  and  fhorter  than  the  limb,  having  Ample 
antherae. 

4.  Fistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen 
growing  to  the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  a  filiforme 
(tyle  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  a  rifing,  glo¬ 
bular  ftigma. 

5.  Per  1  carpi um  is  a  berry. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  one. 


CHAP.  LXVII. 
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'T'  H  E  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus 
are, 

Species.  *•  Ethiopian  Daphne,  or  Woolly-headed  Thy- 
meltea. 

2.  Indian  Daphne. 

vEthio.  1-  -/Ethiopian  Daphne  is  a  branching  fhrub, 
pjan,  about  fix  feet  high.  The  Hem  is  robuft ;  the 

branches  are  ereft,  are  covered  with  a  white 
bark,  and  form  a  beautiful  head.  The  leaves 
are  filial),  narrow,  acute-pointed,  fpreading,  and 
are  placed  without  order  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  their  colour  is  white,  they  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  good 
feeds  in  England. 

af,4  2-  Indian  Daphne  is  a  fmall  Ihrub,  about  a 

Indian  foot  and  hall  or  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
Daphne  pblong,  oval,  fmooth,  undivided,  and  are  placed 
defcnbed.  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  cluf¬ 
ters,  fitting  clofe,  on  one  common  footftalk, 
which  arifes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
they  ufually  appear  in  June  or  July,  but  are 
very  rarely  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  our 
gardens. 

Culture.  fhefe  plants  are  propagated  by  lowing  of  the 
feeds  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy,  rubbifhy 


earth.  To  facilitate  their  growth,  the  pots  fhouid 
be  plunged  into  an  hotbed  ;  and  when  they  come 
up,  all  fhould  be  drawn  out  except  one  plant, 
leaving  the  ftrongeft  in  each  pot.  As  the  heat  of 
the  bed  abates,  they  mull  be  ufed  to  the  air, 
and  mult  then  be  fet  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  until  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be° re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  with  other  tender 
plants.  They  mult  from  time  to  time  be  Ihifted 
into  larger  pots,  as  often  as  their  growth  requires 
it ;  and  in  doing  of  this,  the  greateft  care  mult 
be  taken  not  to  difturb  the  mould  about  the  roots, 
for  they  bear  tranfplanting  very  ill.  They  will 
require  very  little  water,  efpecially  in  the  winter; 
and  in  fpring  they  mull  be  among  the  lalt  fet  of 
plants  that  are  removed  out  of  the  houfe,  and  In 
autumn  among  the  firft  that  are  brought  into  it. 

1.  /Ethiopian  Daphne ,  or  Woolly-head  Thyme -  Titles. 
l<sa,  is  titled,  Daphne  floribus  terminalibus  pedun-  J1  Ll^cx- 
culatis ,  foliis  fparjis  linearibus  patentibus  mucrona - 

tis.  Burman  calls  it,  ThymeUa  cap'itata  lanugi- 
n°fa,  foliis  creberrimis  minimis  aculeatis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

2.  Indian  Daphne  is  titled.  Daphne  capitulo  ter-  SnfedAC. 
minali  pedunculato ,  foliis  oppofitis  oblongo-ovatis 
glabris.  It  grows  naturally  in  China. 


C  H  A 
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THE  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  comes 
in  here  is  ufually  called,  The  Shrubby 
Canary  Fox-glove. 

It  is  a  delightful  plant,  and  the  very  flem, 
The  plant  branches,  and  ieaves,  as  well  as  flowers,  con- 
defcnbed  fpjre  to  inforce  our  efteem.  It  will  grow  to 
about  a  yard  high.  The  ftalk  is  fhrubby, 
branching,  and  of  a  purplifh  hue.  The 
branches  are  purplifh,  or  of  a  reddifli  colour, 
and  are  made  Hill  more  beautiful  by  a  kind  of 
cottony  down  that  covers  them.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  rough,  pointed,  hardly  half  a 
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foot  long,  and  are  about  two  inches  broad  ;  their 
edges  are  lightly  ferrated,  and  they  grow  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  branches  without  any  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  ;  each  confifls  of  a  large  fwell- 
ing  quadrifid  petal  ;  they  are  of  a  bright-yel¬ 
low  colour  ;  they  will  be  in  blow  from  "May  to 
the  end  of  the  fummer,  and  will  often  fhew 
themfelves  in  the  Green-houle  in  winter;  but 
it  is  from  the  firft- blown  flowers  that  the*  beft 
feeds  are  gathered. 


Thefe 
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Qppofite- 
leaved  A- 
frican. 


Hairy 

African, 


Red  Afri¬ 
can, 


Heath¬ 
like  Afri  - 
can. 


Ciliated 

African, 


Thefe  plants  are  eafily  raift-cl  from  feeds,  by 
fowing  them  either  in  the  autumn  or  the  fpring. 
If  it  is  deferred  until' the  fpring,  the  belt  way  will 
be  to  fow  them  thinly  on  a  moderate  hotbed  to 
bring  them  forward.  When  the  plants  appear, 
give  them  as  much  air  as  poffible,  frequently 
iprinkle  them  with  water,  and  harden  them  as 
much  as  the  nature  of  their  fituation  will  admit. 
When  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  let  each  be  fet, 
with  a  ball  of  earth  at  the  root,  in  a  leparate  pot ; 
which  being  done,  the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden,  and  the 
plants  be  well  watered:  This  mu  ft  be  repeated  of¬ 


ten,  if  the  weather  proves  dry.  Here  they  may 
Hand  all  fummer,  and  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houie  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Digitalis  calycinis  foliolis  Tiles* 
lanctolatis  ccrollis  bilabiatis  acutis ,  cattle  fruticofo . 

In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed.  Gefneria  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis  ferratii ,  pedunculo  terminali  Ic.xe  fpicato. 
Commeline  calls  it,  Digitalis  aceinthoidis  Canarien- 
fis  frutefcens,  flare  aitreo  ;  and  Flukenet,  Digit ali 
affinis  Canarienjts ,  folidaginis  acutis  foliis  leviter  pi- 
lojis ,  fore  aureo  cucullato.  It  grows  naturally  ia 
the  Canary  Iflands. 
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This  genus  confifis  of  the  following  fpe-  1 
cies,  called, 

i.  Oppofite- leaved  African  Spiraa. 

2.  Hairy  African  Spiraa. 

3.  Red  African  Spiraa. 

4.  Heath-like  African  Spiraa. 

5.  Ciliated  African  Spiraa. 

6.  Lanceolated  African  Spiraa. 

7.  Crenated  African  Spiraa. 

8.  One-fiowered  African  Spiraa. 

9,  Pretty  African  Spiraa. 

1.  Oppofite-leaved  African  Spiraa.  The  fiem 
is  woody,  fends  out  feveral  long,  (lender  branches, 
and  grows  to  be  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
awl-fhaped,  acute,  and  placed  crofswife.  The 
flowers  are  produced  along  the  branches,  almoft 
their  whole  length;  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  continue  in  beauty  a  long  time. 

2.  Hairy  African  Spiraa,  This  is  by  Garden¬ 
ers  commonly  called  the  Sweet-fcented  African 
Spiraa.  The  ftalks  are  woody,  branching,  of  a 
coral  colour,  and  grow  to  five  or  fix  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  pointed,  hairy,  and  grow 
alternately.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  white  colour;  they  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  fometimes  ripen  in  the 
autumn.  Not  only  the  flowers,  but  the  leaves, 
and  every  part  of  this  plant,  afford  a  grateful 
odour. 

3.  Red  African  Spiraa.  The  fiem  is  woody, 
branching,  and  grows  to  about  two  or  three  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  (harp-pointed, 
fpotted  underneath,,  and  of  an  aromatic  odour. 
The  flow  ers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
have  an  agreeable  odour,  and  continue  in  beauty 
a  long  time. 

4.  Heath-like  African  Spiraa  is  a  fhrub,  and 
grows  to  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  fpear-fhaped.  pointed,  and  convex  un¬ 
derneath.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends 
and.  fides  of  the  branches;  and  thefe,  as  well  as 
every  part  of  the  plant,  are  finely  fcented. 

5.  Ciliated  African  Spiraa.  1  he  ftalks  are 
fhrubby,  branching,  and  grow  to  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  ciliated,  and  fpear- 
fhaped.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  umbels;  they  are  of  a  white 
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colour,  appear  moftly  in  fummer,  and  fre  quern.  W 
in  the  autumn.  , 

6.  Lanceolated  African  Spiraa  is  a  fhrub 
three  or  four  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  fhort, 
fmooth;  and  fpear-fhaped.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  (flow 
themfelves  great  part  of  the  fummer. 

7.  Crenated  African  Spiraa.  The  ftalks  are 
fhrubby,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  oval,  glanduious,  and  crenated  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  from  the 
wings  of  tire  leaves,  and  appear  in  June  and  July. 

8.  One-flowered  African  Spiraa.  The  ftalks 
are  woody,  branching,  and  grow  to  three  or  four 
feet  high.  The  lower  leaves  are  long,  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  and  fpotted;  the  upper  ones  are  fmall,  and 
almoft  round.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches;  they  are  large, 
of  a  flelh- colour,  being  fpotted  on  the  edges, 
and  underneath  have  fpots  of  a  deeper  dye. 

9.  The  Pretty  African  Spiraa.  T  his  is  a  pretty 
little  fhrub,  indeed.  The  ftalks  are  woody,  up. 
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leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  glaftdulous,  and  crenated. 
The  flowers  come  out  two  together  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  colour. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  planting  the 
cuttings,  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  pots 
filled  with  rich,  light  earth.  They  fhould  then 
be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed,  be  wa¬ 
tered,  and  kept  (haded  until  they  have  taken 
root,  and  afterwards  ml- ft  be  gradually  hardened 
to  the  open  air.  When  this  is  effected,  they  fhould 
be  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-fheltered  place  ; 
or  if  you  have  fet  many  cuttings  in  one  pot,  they 
fhould  be  now  potted  feparately,  be  watered,  and 
fhaqed  until  they  have  taken  root.  In  either 
cafe,  they,  may  remain  abroad  as  long  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  continues  mild  ;  but  muft,  upon  the  firft 
appearance  of  froft,  be  taken  into  cover,  with 
other  Green -houfe  plants';  letting  them  abroad 
again  in  the  fpring,  to  enrich  the  colletlion,  and 
add  to  the  variety. 

t.  Oppofite-leaved  African  Spiraa  is  titled, 
Diofma  folds  fubulatis  acutis  eppofuis.  Commeline 
calls  it,  Spiraa  Africaiia ,  folds  cruciatim  pefitis. 
It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Hairy  African  Spiraa  is  titled,  Diofma  fo - 

Iris 
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Ids  limaribus  birfutis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Spiraea 
Africana  odor  at  a ,  foliis  pilofls.  It  grows  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3-  Red  African  Spiraea  is  titled,  Diofma  foliis 
'limaribus  mucronatis glqkris  carinatis fubtus  bifariam 
punbiatis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Diofma 
joins  fetaceis  acutis.  Commeline  calis  it,  Spiraea 
Africans  odor  at  a,  fori  bus  fuaverubcntibus  ;  and 
Pi i*i ke net,  Erica  AElhiopica ,  rofnarir.i  fylveflris 
folio  elegant er  punUato,  fore  tetrapetalo  purpureo- 
^ _ ^  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

SuCoAoi.  4.  Heath-like  African  Spiraa  is  titled,  Diofma 
folds  lineari-lanceolatis  fubtus  con-vexis  bifariam  im- 
bricatis.  Ray  calls  it,  Spiraea  Africans >  erica  bac- 
cifera  foliis  \  and  Plukenet,  Ericaformis ,  coridis 
folio ,  JEthiopica ,  flcribus  pentapetalis  in  apicibus. 
It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia, 

Citccii-cc  5.  Ciliated  African  Spiraea  is  titled,  Diofma 
folds  lanceolatis  ciliatis.  Plukenet  calis  it,  Spin  a  a 
forte  genus  Africanum ,  ferpilli  birfutis  foliis ,  fru- 
ticofum ,  floribus  albis  umbellatis.  it  grows  natu- 
rally  in  /Ethiopia'. 

o.  Lanceolated  African  Spiraea  is  titled,  Diofma 
folds  lanceolatis  glabris.  Ray  calls  \s,Spir  a  a  Afri¬ 
cans,  fatureja  folds  brevioribus.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  /Ethiopia. 

Qu*i&Icl,  7-  Crenated  African  Spiraea  is  titled,  Diofma 
foliis  lanceolato-ovalibus  glandulofo-'crenatis ,  floribus 
folitariis.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 


8.  One-flowered  African  Spiraea  is  titled,  Diof¬ 
ma  foliis  ovato-oblongis ,  floribus  folitariis  tcrminali- 
bus.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Ciflns  humilis  AEthiopicus , 
inferioribus  foliis  rofmarini  Jylveflris  puntlatis ,  eas¬ 
ier  is  autem  ferpilli  fubretundis ,  flore  cameo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

9.  The  Pretty  African  Spiraea  is  titled,  Diofma 
folds  ovatis  obtufls  glandulofo-cr cnatis ,  floribus  fe¬ 
rn  inis  axillaribus.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

Diofma  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  Mo- 
negyrda  \  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthlum,  divided 
into  five  narrow,  acute  parts,  which  are  plane  at 
their  bafe. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  oval,  obtufe,  feffile,  ereCt, 
fpreading  petals,  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

The  ne&arium  is  hollow,  five-pointed,  obtufe, 
and  fits  on  the  germen  in  form  of  a  corona. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awbfhaped  filaments, 
with  fuboval,  ereCt  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  crowned 
by  the  ne&arium,  a  fimple  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  and  an  obfolete  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  confifts  of  five  oval,  acumi¬ 
nated,  compreffed  capfules,  which  are  joined  by 
the  inner  border,  but  have  their  points  fpreading, 
and  open  by  the  upper  future. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle,  oblong3 
oval,  deprefied,  and  pointed  at  the  top. 
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CHAP.  LXX. 

DRAGOCEPHALUM,  DRAGON’s  HEAD, 


F  I  A  H  E  Balm  of  Gilead  is  a  fpecies  of  this  ge- 
The  plant  -**-  nus.  It  is  as  often  feen  in  our  parlours, 
described .  ancf  the  other  rooms  of  our  houfes,  as  in  the 
Green-houfe.  The  ftalks  are  fquare,  branching, 
ligneous  near  the  bottom,  herbaceous  higher,  and 
grow  to  be  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  ufually  compofed  of  three  folioles,  though 
there  are  often  five  on  the  fame  footftalk,  and 
they  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the  joints ; 
the  folioles  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  oblong,  fer- 
rated,  (harp-pointed,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
powerful  and  exhilarating  odours  on  being  bruifed. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  (hort,  clofe  fpikes ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  pale-red  or  blue  colour,  and  are  often  whitifh 
underneath- ;  they  continue  to  fhow  themfelves  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fummer,  and  the  firft-blown 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  our  gar¬ 
dens. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  planting  cuttings, 
Cu.turc.  jn  any  0f  the  fummer  months.  They  may  be  let 
in  pots,  or  in  the  open  ground  ;  and  if  they  are 
at  firft  (haded,  and  duly  watered,  they  will  foon 
ftrike  root.  If  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  fome  plants  fhould  be  taken  up 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots,  and  be  fet 
in  pots,  to  be  preferved  through  the  winter  in  the 
Green-houfe  or  fome  room,  whilft  a  fhare  may 
be  left  remaining  to  take  their  chance  through  the 
winter  ;  for  it  fome  times  happens  that  thefe  plants 
will  furvive  a  moderate  winter’s  cold,  in  a  good 
fituation  j  befides,  fuch  plants  are  always  more 


luxuriant,  and  grovy  longer  the  fummer  follow¬ 
ing,  than  thofe  that  are  in  the  pots. 

Though  the  railing  thefe  plants  by  cuttings  is 
the  common  cuftom,  they  are  better  multiplied, 
and  encrealed  in  greater  plenty,  by  fowing 
the  leeds.  No  art  is  required  in  doing  this; 
for  the  feeds  ripen  fo  freely  here,  that  they  will 
often  fcatter,  and  come  up  like  weeds  all  over  the 
garden  •,  nay,  I  have  found  them,  after  I  had  re¬ 
moved  my  plants  into  the  Green-houfe,  in  the 
autumn,  growing  between  the  (tones  of  the  caufe- 
way  on  which  the  parent  plants  in  the  pots  had 
been  fituated  for  their  fummer  refidence  *,  which 
(hews  that  thefe  feeds  are  not  over-nice  in  their 
fituation,  but  will  grow  any  where.  In  the  fummer, 
therefore,  as  the  feeds  ripen,  low  them  in  a  bed  of 
fine  mould  in  a  fhady  place,  and  (lightly  rake 
them  in  ;  if  dry  weather  (hould  happen,  water  the 
beds  every  other  evening,  arid  in  a  little  time  your 
plants  will  come  up.  In  October,  let  each  plant 
be  fet  in  a  feparate,  fmall  pot,  to  be  houfed  for 
the  winter.  In  thefpring,  let  a  (hare  of  them  be  fet 
in  larger  pots,  to  be  continued  as  Green-houfe 
plants-,  and  the  remainder  may  be  turned  out  into 
the  open  air,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  pleafure- 
ground,  where  they  will  flower,  and  be  much 
ftronger  .than  thole  in  the  pots.  The  feeds  alfo 
may  be  fown  in  the  fpring.  When  this  bufinefs 
is  deferred  until  that  time,  it  will  be  proper, 
though  not  abfolutcly  neceflary,  to  give  them  the 
afliftance  of  a  flight  hotbed  to  bring  them  forward. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mu  ft  be  hardened 
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by  degrees  to  the  open  air;  and  when  they  are 
fic  to  remove,  one  part  of  them  fhould  be  let  in 
pots,  to  be  managed  as  before;  while  the  other 
lhare  may  be  fet  abroad,  in  the  open  ground,  to 
take  their  chance  with  the  feafons  as  they  may 
happen.  If  the  feeds  are  not  raifed  in  a  hotbed, 
the  fowingof  them  in  the  open  ground  fliould  be 
deferred  until  April  ;  otherwile  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  be  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by 
the  late  fpring  frofts,  which  often  happen. 


jt. 


This  fpecies  is  titled,  Dracocephalum  Jlcribus 
fpicatis ,  foliis  compofitis.  Volkamer  calls  it,  Dr  a-  CfrYiaEt, 
cocephaio  a  finis  Americana  trifoliata ,  terebinthin <e 
odore ;  Morifon,  Camphor ofma  ;  Plukenet,  MS- 
liffa  forte  Can  art  ana  triphyllos ,  odorem  camphor <£ 
fpirans  penetrant  fimum ;  and  Commcline,  Cedro - 
nella  Canarierfis  vifcofa,  foliis  plerumquc  ex  eodem  pe~ 
dicelio  terms.  It  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in 
the  Canary  IQands. 


CHAP.  LXXI. 


E  B  E  N  U  S,  EBONY. 


The  plant 
defcribed. 


Culture. 


OF  this  genus  there  is  only  one  fpecies  yet 
known,  commonly  called,  Ebony  of  Crete. 
The  ftalk  is  upright,  woody,  branching,  and 
grows  to  three  or  four  feet  .  high.  The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  three  or  five  fpear-fhaped,  hoary 
fpliole^  which  join  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  thick  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  \are  large,  and  of  a  reddifh-purple  co¬ 
lour;..,  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
pots  or  boxes,  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe.  The  pots  mull  be  fet  in  a  warm,  well- 
fheltered  place,  until  the  frofts  come  on;  then  they 
muft  be  placed  under  a  hotbed  frame,  or  be  fet  in 
the  Green-houfe  until  the  return  of  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  when  they  fhould  conftantly  be  fet  abroad 
in  the  open  air;  In  the  fpring,  the  plants  will 
come  up;  but  if  they  appear  fo  early  that  danger 
may  be  apprehended  from  bad  weather,  let  them 
be  taken  into  the  Green-houfe,  placing  them  near 
the  windows,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
fun  and  free  air.  When  the  plants  are  about  three 
or  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be  potted  feparately, 
and  be  fet  abroad  in  lome  warm,  well-fheltered 
part  of  the  garden  :  Here  they  may  remain  until 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  then  be  taken  into  fhel- 
ter  with  the  hardieft  of  the  Green-houfe  plants. 

They  muft  from  time  to  time  be  flhifeed  into 
larger  pots,  as  often  as  they  fhall  require ;  and 
when  they  come  to  blow,  lhould  be  fet  in  the 
mpft  confpicuous  parts  of  the  garden,  for  they 
make  a  beautiful  figure,both  by  their  fine-fingered, 


hoary  leaves,  and  thick  fpikes  of  large,  purple 
flowers. 

It  being  the  only  fpecies  belonging  to  this  ge-  Title*, 
nus,  it  is  named,  Amply,  Ebenus.  Alpinus  calls  it,  D  h 
Ebenus  Cretica ;  Van  Royen,  Eri folium  fpicis  eva- 
tis  villofis ,  caule  fruticofo  ;  Sauvages,  Anthyllis 
fruticofa ,  foliolis  ternatis  ac  quinatis  lanceolatis  to- 
mentejis ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cytifus  incanus  Creticus ; 
Barrelier,  Barba  Jovis  cytifi  folio ,  fore  rubello ; 
and  Plukenet,  Loto  a  finis  alato ,  folio  C?  facie  pen - 
taphylloidis  fruticof,  floribusin  fpicam  longiorempo- 
fitis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Crete. 

Ebenus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelphia  De -  CIaf-s 
candria ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped  peri-  in  the 

anthium,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  filiforme  ^'1"n$ari 
fegments,  which  are  acute,  hairy,  nearly  equal,  TjJdu- 
and  longer  than  the  tube.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous,  and  the  length 
of  the  calyx. 

The  vexillum  is  roundifh,  ftraight,  and  entire. 

The  rudiments  of  the  als  are  obfolete,  and  lu- 
nated. 

The  carina  is  lunated,  gibbous,  and  its  top 
rifing. 

3.  Stamina  are  diadelphous  filaments,  with 
roundifh  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  conflfts  of  a  roundifh,  hairy 
germen,  a  capillary  ftyle,  and  a  terminal,  mu- 
cronated  ftigrna. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval  pod. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


CHAP.  LXXII. 

\ 

E  C  H  I  U  M,  VIPER’s  BUGLOSS. 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  which 
require  protection  in  winters,  called, 

Species.  j.  ^Ethiopian  Echium. 

2.  Cape  Echium. 

yEthio-  ,  i.  ^Ethiopian  Echium.  The  {talks  are  (hrubby, 
pian,  branching,  and  grow  to  about  a  yard  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  hairy,  fefiile,  of  a  light-green  co¬ 
lour,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
moderately  large;  they  appear  in  May  and  June, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  Auguft. 
and  2.  Cape  Echium.  The  {talks  of  this  plant  are 

Echium  ligneous  near  the  bottom,  tough,  and 

4efcribed.  grow  to  about  a  foot  and  half  high.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  fpotted,  and  rough  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  {pikes 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  are  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  irregular  in  their  figure,  and  have  fmooth 
cups;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  fome- 
times  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  with  blue  flowers. 

Culture.  The  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy,  frefli  earth. 
The  pots  fhould  be  fet  in  the  Green-houfe  during 
the  winter,  or  under  a  hotbed  frame  ;  and  in 
March  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  :  This  will  effectually  bring  the  plants  up. 


When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  each  fhould  be  fet  in 
its  own  feparate  pot,  which  Ihould  be  plunged 
again  into  a  hotbed,  watered,  and  {haded,  Until 
they  have  taken  root.  From  this  time  they  muft 
be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air  ;  and  when 
this  is  effeCled,  they  fhould  be  fet  abroad  in  a 
warm,  well-fheltered  place.  Early  in  October 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  or  if 
they  are  fet  in  the  glafs-cafe  they  will  relifli  it  bet¬ 
ter.  Neverthelefs,  when  fuch  a  convenience  is 
wanting,  they  will  floufilh  very  well  in  a  good 
Green-houfe ;  but  being  rather  tender,  they  fhould 
be  among  the  laft  that  are  fet  abroad  in  the  fpring, 
and  among  the  firft  that  are  brought  under  {hel- 
ter  in  the  autumn. 

1 .  ^Ethiopian  Echium  is  titled,  Echium  caule  Titles* 
fruticofo.  Commeline  calls  it,  Echium  Africanum  qp  j- 
fruticans ,  foliis  pilofis.  It  grows  naturally  in, 

^Ethiopia. 

2.  Cape  Echium  is  titled,  Echium  caule  Levi  ol&%n.a#.± 
foliis  lanceolatis  nudis :  margine  carind  apieeque  slW. 
fcabris.  Older  calls  it,  Echium  Africanum  perenney 

lycopfis  facie ;  Herman,  Echium  Africanum  minus% 
foliis  oblongis  fcabris ,  floribus  caruleis  ;  and  Plu- 
kenet,  Bugloffum  Africanum ,  echii  folio ,  flore  pur» 
pureo.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


CHAP.  LXXIII. 

ERIGERONi 


ONE  fpecies  of  this  genus  requires  protection 
from  hard  frofts  in  winter,  called,  Cape 
described'  Erigeron ,  Perennial  Stinking  Groundfel,  or  Afri¬ 
can  Flea  bane.  The  {talks  of  this  plant  are  her¬ 
baceous,  hairy,  fend  out  feveral  branches  from 
the  Tides,  and  grow  to  about  four  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  retufe,  narrow,  fefiile,  of 
a  deep-green  colour  on  their  upper  fides,  come 
out  in  clufters,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  roundilh 
bunches;  they  are  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  but 
are  deftitute  of  thofe  great  ornaments  which  be¬ 
long  to  that  kind  of  compound  flowers,  the  rays; 
they  appear  in  October  and  November,  and  will 
continue  to  fhow  themfelves  in  the  Green-houfe 
the  greateft  part  of  the  winter*  In  the  fpring, 
good  feeds  may  be  collected  from  the  firft  blown 
flowers. 

Culture.  This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  April,  in  a  bed  of  light  mould,  made  fine. 
The  bed  Ihould  immediately  be  hooped,  be  {haded 


in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  be  watered  every 
third  day,  if  very  dry  weather  Ihould  happen.  In 
about  fix  weeks  your  plants  will  come  up ;  they 
muft  be  covered  in  hot  weather,  and  watered  as 
often  as  there  {hall  be  occafion ;  the  weeds  muft 
be  plucked  up  as  they  arife.  When  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  each  fhould  be  fet  in  a  leparate  pot 
filled  with  light,  rich  earth.  They  Ihould  then 
have  a  good  watering,  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims 
in  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  Until  November,  and  then  be  taken  into  the 
Green-houfe,  with  the  hardieft  of  the  plants,  for 
they  require  protection  only  from  hard  frofts. 

They  alfo  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Thefe 
may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth.  The  pots  muft 
then  be  fet  in  the  Green-houfe,  in  a  fhady  part; 
where  the  plants  muft  be  duly  watered,  and  they 
will  foon  ftrike  root.  As  foon  as  this  is  well  ef¬ 
fected,  they  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  Green- 
houfe,  otherwife  they  will  draw  weak,  and  aflfume 
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a  fickly  appearance ;  they  mult  be  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  common  mould,  in  a  fhady  place, 
but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees ;  and  laftly,  be  taken 
into  the  Green-houfe,  with  other  hardy  plants. 

Title*.  This  fpecies  is  titled,  Erigeron  foliis  lanceolato- 
$^<*4io'U'bv  ^nearibus  retufis,  fioribus  corymbofis.  Houftoun 


calls  it,  Senecio  Africanus ,  folio  retufo  ;  Plukenet, 
Senecio  fcetidus  Africanus  perennis ,  foliis  confertim 
nafcentibus\  and  Herman,  Conyza  Africana,  fene~ 
cionis  fore ,  foliis  retufts .  It  grows  naturally  in 
Africa. 


CHAP.  LXXIVf 

BRlOCEP  HAL  US. 


Species. 

Africar, 


and 

Racemofe 

Erioce- 

phalus 

defcribed. 


Culture, 


THIS  genus  confifts  of  two  fpecies,  called, 
i.  African  Eriocepbalus. 

2.  Racemofe  Eriocepbalus. 
i.  African  Eriocepbalus.  Theftalkis  woody, 
fends  out  many  fide  branches  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  and  grows  to  be  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  produced  in  clutters  ;  they  are 
white*  woolly,  and  lome  of  them  are  entire,  and 
others  are  divided  into  three  or  five  digitated 
parts ;  they  are  lcented,  and  when  bruifed  emit 
a  ftrong  odour.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  roundifh  bunches  •, 
the  rays  of  the  flowers  are  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
red  on  the  outfide,  but  the  difk  is  purplifh  *  they 
appear  in  the  autumn,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

2.  Racemofe  Eriocepbalus.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
and  fends  out  many  branches  from  the  fides. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  undivided,  of  a  filvery 
white  colour,  and  when  bruifed  fmell  like 
Southern-wood.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings 
in  any  of  the  fummer  months.  The  cuttings  will 
grow  if  planted  in  the  full  ground,  kept 
covered  with  mats,  and  duly  watered  •,  but  it  is 
cuftomary  to  plant  many  together  in  pots,  and 
give  them  the  afiiftance  of  a  moderate  warmth 
of  dung  or  tanner’s  bark  ;  in  either  cafe,  when 
they  have  commenced  a  good  growing  ftate,  they 
mutt  be  potted  feparate,  and  fet  in  fome  warm, 
well-lheltered  part  of  the  garden,  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  end  of  O&ober,  and  then 
be  taken  into  the  Green-houfe  with  the  other 
plants.  A  damp  air  is  very  prejudicial  to 
thefe  plants,  as  well  as  froft,  fo  that  they  mutt  be 
lituated  where  they  can  have  as  much  fun  and  free 
air  as  poflible  ;  for  which  reafon,  if  there  is  the 
conveniency  of  a  glafs-cafe,  it  will  be  a  more 
eligible  fituation  for  them  than  the  Green-houfe, 
which  is  too  often  over  crouded,  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  many  good  plants.  They  mutt  have 


but  little  water  in  winter,  mutt  be  fet  abroad 
in  fummer  with  other  Green-houfe  plants,  and 
they  mutt  be  duly  watered  if  the  weather  proves 
hot  and  dry.  Title#. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Eriocepbalus  foliis  AP 

integris  divififque,  fioribus  fubcorymbofts.  Dille-  ' 

nius  calls  it,  Eriocepbalus  fempervirens^  foliis  fafei-  ~ 
culatis  &  digitatis  j  and  Walther,  Abrotanum 
Africanum ,  folio  tereti  tridentato.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  is  titled,  Eriocepbalus  foliis  /;- 
nearibus  indivifis ,  fioribus  racemofis.  Ray  calls  it#  -  fu-4. 
Abrotanum  Africanum ,  foliis  argent eis  angufiis , 
fioribus  fpicatis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Gape 

of  Good  Hope. 

Eriocepbalus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia  orlfer 
Polygamia  Necejfaria  j  and  the  characters  are,  in  the 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  calyx  is  ereCt,  and  Linnaean 
confifts  of  ten  oval,  equal,  connivent  feales,  of  SLy.ftenV 
which  the  five  exterior  ones  are  carinated,  and  radters.  " 
the  interior  ones  plane. 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  ra¬ 
diated  ;  the  hermaphrodite  florets  occupy  the 
dilk,  and  the  females,  which  are  five  in  number 

the  radius  *  each  hermaphrodite  floret  is  funnel-  _ 
Ihaped,  and  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  fpreading 
fegments  5  the  female  florets  are  tongue-fhaped^ 
obcordated,  and  divided  at  the  end  into  three 
fmall  equal  lobes. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  confift  of 

five  very  Ihort,  capillary  filaments,  with  a  cy¬ 
lindrical,  tubular  anthera.  7 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  a  fmall,  naked  germen,  a  Ample  ftyle,  and  a 
bifid  acute  ftigma. 

In  the  females,  it  confifts  of  an  oval,  naked  ger¬ 
men,  a  Ample  ftyle,  and  an  acuminated,  inflex- 

in*  I 

ed  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina,  Of  the  hermaphrodites,  there  arc 

none.  ' 

The  feeds  of  the  females  are  Angle,  obovah 
and  naked. 
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ERYTH  RINA, 


The  CORAL-TREE. 


I 


Culture. 


N  the  Green  houfe  may  be  preferved  one  fpe- 
_  cies  of  this  genus,  called,  Herbaceous  Ery- 
thrina ,  or  Carolina  Coral. 

The  plant  The  root  is  large,  thick,  and  woody.  The 
defcribed.  ftalks  are  Ample,  two  feet  high,  and  die  to  the 
root  every  year.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  haf- 
tated,  and  of  a  deep-green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  pioduced  in  long  Ipikes  from  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  j  they  are  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  and 
beautiful ;  but  the  plants  very  feldom  flower, 
and  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  from  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
hght,  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  5 
when  the  plants  are  three  inches  high,  they  muft 
be  potted  feparate,  be  again  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  watered,  and  kept  (haded  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  that  they  muft  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  then  fet  abroad  in 
iome  warm,  well-fheltered  place,  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  autumn,  and  then  be  taken 
into  the  Green-houle  with  the  other  plants. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Erythrina  foliis  ternatisi 
err.  n  caulibus  Jimp  lie ijft. mis  fruticofo-annuis.  Dillenius 
Jl<ixbixc<XL.  calls  it,  Coral  Car  oiiniewfis,  h  aft  a  to  folio  \  and 
Catefby,  Corallodendron  humilc,  fpicd florum  longif- 


Titles. 


fmd,  radice  crajjiftimd.  It  grows  naturally  in 

‘  South  Carolina. 

Erythrina  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diadelphia  Cldts 
Decandria ;  and  the  characters  are,  '  * 

1.  Calyx  is.  a  monophyllous,  tubular,  un-  Linnsan 

divided  perianthium,  (lightly  indented  at  the  top,  Syftem. 
and  furn idled  with  a  melliferous  pore  at  the  * 112  cha" 
bottom.  radters* 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous,  and  is  com- 
poled  of  five  petals. 

The  vexillum  is  very  long,  fpear-fhaped, 
rifing,  and  deflexed  on  the  Tides. 

The  alas  are  ftnall,  nearly  oval,  and  fcarce 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

The  carina  is  dipetalous,  the  length  of  the 
alas,  and  indented  at  the  top. 

3-  Stamina  are  ten  unequal,  (lightly  incurv¬ 
ed  filaments,  joined  together  below,  and  half 
the  length  of  the  vexillum,  having  fagittated 
antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  pedicellated,  awl- 
fliaped  germen,  an  awi-fhaped  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  ltamina,  and  a  terminal,  fimple  ftigma? 

5.  Per  1  carp  1  um  is  a  very  long,  dwelling, 
fharp  pointed  pod,  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  kidney-fliaped. 


chap.  LXXVI. 

euphorbia,  burning  thorny 

PLANT. 


^Tp  H  E  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  will 
•**  flourifh  unafllfted  with  artificial  heat  in 
our  gardens,  are. 


Species. 


Septan¬ 

gular 

Burning 

Thorny 

Plant 

deferibed. 


Polygo- 
nous  Eu- 
phorbium 
deferibed. 


1.  Septangular  Burning  Thorny  Plant. 

2.  Polygonous  Euphorbium. 

3.  Mauritanian  Spurge. 

4.  1  orch  Thiftle  Euphorbium. 

5.  Caput  Medufce ,  or  Medufa’s  Head. 

1.  Septangular  Burning  Thorny  Plant.  This 
hath  a  thick,  fucculent,  upright  ftalk,  which 

riles  to  about  a  yard  high,  and  fends  forth  feve- 
ral  fucculent,  feptangular  branches,  armed  with 
long,  black,  awl-fhaped,  Angle  fpines.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  fpines ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh  colour,  of  the  fame 
ftrudture  with  the  common  Spurge,  and  fome- 
times,  though  not  often,  are  luccecded  by 
fmall,  roundifh  capfules,  each  of  which  contains 
three  cells. 

2.  Polygonous  Euphorbium .  The  ftalks  are 
fucculent,  roundifli,  dwelling  in  the  middle, 

1 


nave  many  umerous  or  knobbed  angles,  and 
between  them  long,  ftraight  fpines.  They  grow 
to  about  two  feet  high,  and  fend  forth  a  few 
lateral  branches,  which  are  dwelling  in  the  middle, 

nUlarV^’  and  Prickly  like  the  main 
ltaiRs.  1  he  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 

of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe  to  the  angles, 
Fifhoutany  footftdk1 2 3 4 5 * * 8.  they  are  very  fmal]>&and 
of  a  yellowifh-green  colour. 

3-  Mauritanian  Spurge.  The  ftalks  of  this 
are  (lender,  weak,  fucculent,  taper,  covered  ^aurIca 
wit  a  ight-green  bark,  grow  to  be  three  or  four  spuree 
reel  long,  and,  unlefs  fupported,  lie  on  the  ground,  deferibe 
i  he  leaves  are  oblong,  imooth,  entire,  and  come 
out  alternately  ail  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
ualks,  but  the  lower  parts  are  naked.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
in  clufters ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowUh-green 
colour,  and  fometimes  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli 
mooth  capfules,  containing  the  feeds,  which 
hardly  ever  ripen  in  England. 

4.  Torch 
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4.  Torch  Thiftlc  Euphorbium.  The  ftalks  of 
this  are  thick,  fucculent,  have  many  angles 
armed  with  fingle  awl-fhaped  fpines,  and  fend 
forth  irregular,  diftorted  branches,  which  are 
{lender,  and  have  many  angles,  armed  with 
fingle  fpines,  like  thole  of  the  main-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  angles  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
greenilh-white  colour,  and  are  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  capfules,  containing  the 
feeds. 

5.  Caput  Medufa,  or  Med  ufa’s.  Head.  This 
fpecies  comprehends  leveral  varieties  of  great 
Angularity,  called  by  the  refpeCtive  names  of 

Varietier.  Common  Medufa’s  Head. 

Little  Medufa’s  Head. 

Dwarf  Procumbent  Medufa’s  Head. 

Spreading  Medufa’s  Head. 

Deciduous  Medufa’s  Head. 

Double-branched  Medufa’s  head. 

Common  Medufa’s  Head.  The  ftalks  of  this 
fort  are  thick,  roundifh,  lucculent,  fcaly,  and 
fend  forth  many  fcaly,  fucculent,  roundifh 
branches,  which  twift  and  wind  over  each  other 
in  the  manner  of  ferpents ;  and  from  the  wind¬ 
ing  property  of  thefe  fcaly  ferpent-like  branches, 
the  name  Medufa’s  Head  was  applied  to  this 
fpecies.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  thick, 
narrow,  fucculent,  are  produced  chiefly  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  but  foon  drop 
off.  Near  the  ends  of  the  branches  alfo  the 
flowers  appear ;  their  colour  is  white,  and  they 
are  fometimes  followed  by  round,  fmooth  cap¬ 
fules,  containing  the  feeds. 

Little  Medufa’s  Head.  The  ftalk  of  this  vari¬ 
ety  is  thick,  but  fhort,  feldom  rifingto  more  than 
fix  or  eight  inches  high.  From  this  proceed 
many  (lender,  fhort,  trailing  branches,  which 
twift  and  wind  over  each  other,  in  the  manner  of 
the  former.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  come 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are  produced  from 
the  fame  parts,  like  the  former  fort. 

Dwarf  Procumbent  Medufa’s  Head.  The 
ftalk  of  this  plant  is  ltill  lower,  growing  feldom  to 
more  than  three  inches  high.  The  branches  are 
little  more  than  half  a  foot  long,  have  fwelling 
feales,  which  are  almoft  fquare,  and  fpread  them- 
felves  on  the  ground.  It  is  not  often  that  this 
variety  exhibits  its  flowers  ;  but  when  they  do 
appear,  they  {hew  themfelves  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  like  the  former. 

Spreading  Medufa’s  Head.  The  ftalks  of  this 
plant  grow  to  about  half  a  foot  high,'  and  fend 
forth  a  few  branches,  which  fpread  themfelves 
all  around ;  thefe  branches  are  not  fcaly,  but 
in  other  refpeCts  are  poffeffed  of  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  former  forts. 

Deciduous  Medufa’s  Head.  The  ftalks  of 
this  fort  grow  to  little  more  than  a  foot  high, 
fending  forth  feveral  fucculent,  fcaly  branches, 
which  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
row,  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
but  foon  drop  off.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  white  colour,  are  produced  in  plenty  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  often  followed 
by  round,  fmooth  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

Double-branching  Medufa’s  Head.  The  ftalk 
of  this  variety  is  thick,  fucculent,  oblong,  and 
fmooth,  and  fends  forth  feveral  weak,  double 
branches,  which  fpread  themfelves  on  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  come  out  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  among  them  the  flowers, 


which  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  draped  like  the 
former. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  planting  the 
Cuttings,  in  any  of  the  Jummer-months.  When 
they  are  taken  from  the  plants,  the  cuttings 
fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  for  the  wound¬ 
ed  parts  to  fkin  over  j  and  when  this  is  effected, 
they  fhould  be  fet  each  in  a  pot,  filled  with  a 
light,  rubbifhy,  iandy,  poor  earth.  The  pots 
fhould  be  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hotbed, 
and  the  plants  fhould  be  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  When  they  are  in  a  growing  ftate, 
the  glades  mult  be  wholly  taken  off;  and  if  the 
weather  fhould  prove  very  dry,  the  plants  fhould 
be  now  and  then  watered.  In  the  autumn,  they 
muft  be  removed  into  a  good  Green-houfe,  that 
will  effectually  keep  out  the  froft ;  or  rather,  if 
there  be  a  glafs-cafe,  fhould  be  placed  therein  : 
Here  they  may  ftand,  with  very  little  water,  all 
winter,  and  in  the  fummer  may  be  fet  abroad 
with  other  tender  plants.  If  the  Green-houfe 
is  not  a  very  warm  one,  or  is  crowded  with  nu¬ 
merous  other  plants,  and  no  glals-cafe  is  to  be 
had,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  coldeft 
ftove,  the  place  of  their  ufual  refidence  ;  but  if 
either  of  the  above  conveniencies  is  to  be  had, 
they  will  flourifh  extremely  weil  in  fuch  places, 
as  they  require  no  artificial  heat,  and  want  pro¬ 
tection  from  frofts  and  cold  damps  only  in 
winter. 

The  Cuttings  will  keep  good  for  many  months, 
if  neceffary  •,  fo  that  they  may  be  fent  to  any 
diftance,  provided  they  are  not  packed  too 
clofe.  When  the  cuttings  are  firft  taken  off,  it 
is  cuftomary  to  rub  fome  dry  earth  over  the 
wounded  part ;  which  is  a  very  good  way,  as  it 
has  a  great  tendency  to  flop  the  bleeding,  and 
caule  the  parts  to  heal  over  the  fooner. 

1.  Septangular  Burning  Thorny  Plant  is  titled, 
Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda  feptem  angular  is,  fpinis 
folitariis  fubulatis  floriferis.  Boerhaave  calls  it, 
Euphorbium  heptagonum ,  fpinis  longiffimis  in  apicc 
frugiferis.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

2.  Polygonous  Euphorbium  is  titled,  Euphor¬ 
bia  aculeata  nuda  angulis  tuberofis  fpinis  interflinc - 
its.  Commeline  calls  it,  Tithymalus  aizoides 
Africanus ,  validiffiimis  fpinis  ex  tuberculorum  in - 
ternodiis  provenientibus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia. 

3.  Mauritanian  Spurge  is  titled,  Euphorbia  in - 
ermis  feminuda  frnticoja  filiformis  flaccida ,  foiiis 
alternis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Tithymalus  aphyllus 
Mauritania.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  maritime 
parts  of  Africa. 

4.  Torch  Thiftle  Euphorbium  is  titled,  Euphor¬ 
bia  aculeata  nuda  mult  angular  is,  fpinis  folitariis 
fubulatis.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Euphorbium  cerei 
effigie,  caulibus  gracilioribus  Burman,  Euphor¬ 
bium  aphyllum  angulofum ,  florum  coma  dentiffimd  j 
and  Morifon,  Tithymalus  Africanus  fpinofus ,  cerei 
effigie.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

5.  Caput  Medufa,  or  Medufa’s  Head,  is  titled. 
Euphorbia  inermis  imbricata  tuber culis  foliolo  linear i 
inftruAis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Tithymalus  aizoides 
Africanus,  fimplici  fquamato  caule ,  chamanerii 
folio  *,  Burman,  Euphorbium  ere  Plum  aphyllum , 
ramis  rotundis,  tuber  culis  telragonis  •  alfo,  Euphor¬ 
bium  bundle  procumbens,  ramis  fimplicibus  copioJU, 
caule  craffiffimo  tuber ofo ;  alfo,  Euphorbium  pro- 
cumbens ,  ramis  plunmis  fimplicibus  fquamofs,  foiiis 
deciduis  j  alfo,  Euphorbium  procumbens,  ramis  ge~ 
minatis,  caule  glabro  oblongo  cinereo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 
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LXXVII. 


FERRARI  A. 


'THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called-,  F err  aria. 

The  root  is  tuberous,  roundifh,  compreffed, 
^rown.  011  the  outdcie>  and  white  within.  The 
ftalk  is  thick,  round,  upright,  branching  near 
the  top,  and  a  foot  and  an  half  high.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  fword-ftiaped,  obtufe-pointed,  fmooth, 
hollowed,  of  a  light  green-colour,  grow  alter¬ 
nately,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  on  fhort  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh- 
green  colour  on  their  outfide,  and  of  a  violet 
colour  within  ;  they  appear  in  April,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  with  deep-purple,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  reddifh  flowers. 

Thefe  are  beft  propagated  from  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  the 
plants  naturally  grow.  They  muft  be  fown  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  hotbed,  the  fooner  to  bring  them 
up  j  on  their  appearance,  they  muft  have  as 
much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit ;  and  when 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  each  muft  be  fet  in  a 
feparate  pot,  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  light 
earth.  When  they  are  in  a  growing  ftate,  they 
muft  be  hardened  to  the  open  air,  and  may  be 
fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-fheltered  place 
until  November,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe,  or  placed  under  fome 
ihelter  for  their  winter  lodgings. 


Varieties. 
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They  may  alfo  be  encreafed  by  offsets-  Thefe 
muft  be  planted  in  fmall  pots  like  the  feedlings, 
and  afterwards  managed  accordingly. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  TitIc3 
it  is  termed  fimply,  Ferraria.  Barrelier  calls'  it, 

Iris  Jlellata,  cydaminis  radice,  pullo  flore  \  Rudbeck,  LmU/hIwiL, 
Narcijfus  Indicus ,  flore  fat  urate  purpureo  \  and 
Ferrarius,  Flos  Indicus  e  violaceo  fufcus ,  radice  tu¬ 
ber  of  a.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Ferraria  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Gynandria  ciaf$ 
Friandria  and  the  characters  are,-  ;  and  order 

1.  Calyx  confifts  of  two  cariijated  fpathae,  in  the 

placed  alternately,  and  containing  each  one  Linnxan 
flower.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  is  fix  oblong,  acuminated  petals,  raaers/* 
fringed  and  turned  back  on  their  edges,  and 
alternately  fmaller. 

3-  Stamina  are  three  filaments  fitting  on  the 
ftyle,  having  roundifh,  didymous  antherm. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  trique¬ 
trous,  obtufe  germen  fituated  below  the  flower, 
a  Ample,  ereCt  ftyle,  and  three  bifid,  fimbriated, 
curled  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  triquetrous 
capfule,  which  is  thickeft  at  the  upper  end, 
formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing;  three 
cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
roundifh. 


* 
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HERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
w  called,  Galenia. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  woody,  fends  out  many  weak, 
defcribed.  ligneous  branches,  and  grows  to  be  four  feet 
high-  The  leaves  are  narrow,  very  much  refera¬ 
ble  thofe  of  Rofemary,  and  come  out  without 
order  from  every  fide  of  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  from  the  ends 
and  fides  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
yellowifh-green  colour,  appear  in  July  arid  Au- 
guft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 
England. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  planting  the 
cuttings,  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  rich  earth.  The  pots  muft  be 
then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  common 
mould  of  the  garden,  in  a  fhady  place  ;  and  for 
want  of  this,  they  muft  be  covered  with  mats 
until  they  have  taken  root.  If  fhade  be  thus 
afforded  them,  and  they  are  duly  watered,  they 
will  readily  grow  ;  and  if  feveral  cuttings  have 
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been  planted  in  each  pot,  they  ftiould  be  potted 
leparately,  and  then  let  in  the  fhade  as  before. 
All  fummer  they  muft  be  duly  watered  in  dry 
weather,  and  in  November  muft  be  taken  into 
the  Green-houfe  with  the  hardieft  exotics.  In 
the  fpi  ing  they  ftiould  be  taken  out  among  the 
fiift,  and  in  the  winter  be  ftationed  where  there 
is  the  greateft  current  of  air  •,  for  they  are  tole¬ 
rably  Hardy,  and  require  protection  only  from 
froft. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
genus,  it  is  named  fimply,  Galenia.  Pontedera 
calls  it,  Sherardia  ;  Boccone,  Kali  lignofum ,  flore 
mufcofo ,  rofmarini  folio  ;  and  Tilli,  Atriplex  Afri- 
cana  Itgnofa  frutefcens ,  rofmarini  foliis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Africa. 

Galenia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Otlandria 
Digynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall  perianthium  cut  into  four 
oblong,  concave  legmen ts. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina 
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3.  Stamina  arc  eight  capillary  filaments 
fcarcely  the  length  of  the  calyx,  having  didy- 
mous  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  conflfts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
and  two  fimple,  reflexed  ftyles,  with  Ample 
iligmas. 


5.  PeriCarpium  is  a  roundifh  capfule,  con¬ 
taining  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  angular, 
and  oblong. 


CHAP.  LXXIX. 

GENISTA. .  BROOM. 


TH  E  R  is  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 

nus  which  is  too  tender  to  live  in  winters 
without  the  protection  of  the  Green-houfe,  called, 
The  Canary  Broom. 

This  fpecies  is  ranked  as  a  Cytifus  among  old 
botanifts,  and  is  ufually  called  the  Evergreen 
Cytifus  of  the  Canary  Iflands  •,  but  fince  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  fcience,  it  is  found  to  be  a 
Broom,  and  has  taken  the  name  of  Canary 
Broom. 

It  is  a  fhrub  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The 
ftalks  are  woody,  tough,  flexible,  and  fend  forth 
numerous  (lender  branches,  which  are  hairy  and 
angular.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  wedge-fhaped, 
fmall,  hairy,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  con¬ 
tinue  all  the  year.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
Joofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  •,  they  appear  in 
May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  hairy  pods, 
frequently  containing  ripe  feeds  in  Auguft. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers* 


It  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  flight  Cu.ture  • 
hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  ai^tfit*  L* 
to  remove,  each  fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot, 
which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed, 
and  the  plants  fhaded  and  watered  until  they 
have  taken  root.  As  foon  as  this  is  effe&ed  they 
muft  be  hardened  to  the  open  air,  and  then  be 
taken  out,  and  plunged  up' to  the  rims  in  the 
mould  of  a  fhadv  part  of  the  garden.  Here  they 
may  remain  until  the  end  of  October,  and  be 
then  removed  into  fhelter  with  other  hardy  Green- 
houfe  plants. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Genifta  foliis  ternatis  to -  Tulce’ 
mentofs  petiolatis ,  ramis  angulatis .  Cafpar  Ban-  Ca/roOhAn 
hine  calls  it,  Cytifus  mincribus  foliis ,  rcimulis  te-  r  eMAiM. 
nellis  villofis  \  Clufius,  Cytifus  1.  ;  Commeline, 

Cytifus  Canarienfts  fempervirens  &  incanus  ;  and 
Plukenet,  Cytifus  Canarienfts  microphyllos  angufli - 
folius  prorfus  incanus .  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain 
and  the  Canary  Iflands. 
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CHAP.  LXXX. 

,  f  ■  ■  ■  ,  .  i. 

GERANIUM,  CRANE’s  BILL. 


IS  H  A  LL  arrange  the  tender  fpecies  of  Gera¬ 
niums  under  two  heads  *  the  Shrubby  and 
Herbaceous. 

Of  the  Shrubby  kinds  there  are, 

I.  Fulgid  or  Alee  a- leaved  Scarlet  Geranium. 

2.  Mallow-leaved  Scarlet  Geranium. 

3.  Papilionaceous  Geranium. 

4.  Birch-leaved  Geranium. 

5.  Rough-leaved  Geranium. 

6.  Hood-leaved  Geranium. 

7.'  Gibbous-ftalked  Geranium. 

8.  Flefhy-ftalked  Geranium. 

9.  Peltated  Geranium. 

10.  Sorrel-tafted  Geranium. 

*  11.  Horfe-fhoe  Geranium. 

12.  Vine-leaved  Geranium. 

13.  Capitated  or  Rofe  Geranium. 


1.  Fulgid  or  Alcea- leaved  Scarlet  Geranium,  puigid  or 
The  (talk  is  flefhy,  about  a  foot  long,  and  di-  Alcea- 
vides  into  a  few  branches.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  leave(i  . 
of  a  light-green  colour,  and  compofed  of  three  Scarlet 
parts  :  Thefe  are  cut  on  their  edges,  and  the 
middle  one  is  the  largefl.  The  flowers  grow 

from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  on  fhort  footftalks, 
and  are  of  a  moft  elegant  bright  fcarlet  colour  : 

They  compole  little  umbels,  and  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  uncertain  times  •,  coming  out  fore¬ 
times  in  the  fpring,  fometimes  in  the  fummer, 
and  very  frequently  in  October.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  ufually  fall  from  the  plant  in  the  fum¬ 
mer  ;  but  it  puts  out  frefh  ones  in  the  autumn, 
and  continues  green  all  winter. 

2.  Mallow- leaved  Scarlet  Geranium  is  an  up-  anj 
right,  branching  fhrub,  about  ten  feet  high.  Mallow* 
The  leaves  are  round,  kidney-fhaped,  and  thick  *  leaved 

they  Scarlct. 

1  Gerani¬ 
um 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 
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flalked, 
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they  are  of  a  fine  green  colour  on  their  upper  fur- 
face,  hairy  underneath,  and  placed  on  longifh 
footftalks,  without  order,  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  grow  from  the  wings  of  the  {talks  in 
loole  bunches,  and  are  fupported  by  long,  ftiff 
footftalks  *,  they  are  of  an  elegant  bright  fcarlet 
colour,  and  continue  their  appearance  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  fummer. 

3.  Papilionaceous  Geranium  is  an  upright, 
branching  {hrub,  about  fix  or  eight  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  large,  angular,  {harp-pointed, 
rough,  and  placed  on  long  footftalks.  The 
flowers  have  the  appearance  of  the  Butterfly 
kinds  :  The  two  upper  petals  are  large,  and  turn 
upward,  forming  the  vexillum  •,  whillt  the  others 
are  fmall,  reflexed,  and  feem  to  conftitute  the 
other  parts  belonging  to  the  leguminous  tribe. 
They  grow  in  loole  panicles  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  are  finely  variegated,  come  out 
in  May,  and  their  time  of  blow  will  be  foon 
over. 

4.  Birch-leaved  Geranium  is  a  branching  fhrub, 
about  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  plane,  indented,  and  unequally  ler- 
rated.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  on  long  footftalks,  are  large,  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  and  come  out  in  June  and  July. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  lpecies  with  broad, 
indented  leaves,  and  fine  red  flowers. 

5.  Rough-leaved  Geranium  hath  a  fhrubby, 
branching  ftalk  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves 
are  palmated,  exceedingly  rough,  and  their 
edges  are  cut  into  many  legments.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
branches,  in  fmall  bunches,  in  June  and  July,  are 
of  a  red  colour,  and  very  fragrant  in  evenings. 

6.  Hood-leaved  Geranium  is  a  branching  fhrub, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  roundifh, 
indented,  and  fo  hollowed  in  the  middle  as  to 
form  the  fhape  or  figure  of  an  hood  :  They  have 
many  nerves  running  from  the  ftalks  to  the  Tides, 
and  are  placed  without  order,  on  long  footftalks, 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  tree  •,  but  towards  the 
top  they  grow  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  panicles  from  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  there  will  be  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  them  from  the  beginning  of  June  to 
the  end  of  fummer. 

7.  Gibbom-ftalked  Geranium.  The  ftalk  is 
flefhy,  and  appears  gibbous  or  fwoln  at  the  joints  : 
It  grows  to  about  a  yard  high,  and  fends  forth 
feveral  very  fmooth  branches.  The  leaves  are 
double-winged,  fmooth,  grey,  fieftiy,  and  are 
placed  oppofite  to  each  other  on  fhort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the 
branches  in  fmall  clufters,  are  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  come  out  in  June,  and  continue  in  fuc- 
cefiion  all  fummer.  This  is  one  of  the  Gerani¬ 
ums  of  heightened  fragrance  in  evenings. 

8.  Fiefhy-ftalked  Geranium .  The  ftalk  is  very 
thick,  flefhy,  knotted,  branching,  and  grows  to 
about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  double¬ 
winged,  and  placed  thinly  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  grow  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
fmall  clufters,  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  their 
petals  are  remarkably  narrow  ;  they  come  out  in 
May  or  June,  and  there  will  be  a  Iucceftion  of 
therri  until  the  end  of  fummer. 

9.  Peltated  Geranium.  The  ftalks  are  {lender, 
weak,  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  unable  to  fup- 
port  themfelves  in  an  upright  pofition.  The 
leaves  are  peltated  ;  each  is  compofed  of  five 
obtufe,  entire  lobes,  having  a  {lender  footflalk 
faftened  to  the  middle,  in  the  manner  of  the 
handle  of  a  target :  They  are  flefhy,  fmooth,  of 
a  lucid  green  colour,  and  an  acid  tafte  ;  they 
have  a  purple  circle  in  the  middle,  and  grow  al¬ 
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ternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  on  long  footftalks, 
four  or  five  ufually  together,  and  are  of  a  purple 
colour;  the  fucceffion  of  blow  will  continue  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fummer,  and  fom'etimes  the 
firft-blown  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds. 

10.  Sorrel-tafted  Geranium  is  a  branching  and 
fhrub,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The  leaves  Sorre'- 
are  thick  flefhy,  oval,  oblong,  fmooth,  and  ^fied . 
crenated  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  of  a  grey  co-  defcribed 
lour,  and  poflefled  of  an  acid  flavour  not  unlike 

that  of  Sorrel.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks  on  longifh  footftalks, 
three  or  four  ufually  growing  together,  and  are 
of  a  pale-blufh  colour,  with  ibme  ftripes  of  red. 

The  petals  are  very  narrow,  and  of  unequal  fize  ; 
they  make  their  appearance  early  in  fummer, 
and  continue  in  Iucceftion  until  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  fcarlet  Variety, 
flowers. 

11.  Horfe-fhoe  Geranium  is  a  very  branching,  Horfe- 
irregular  fhrub,  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  roundifh’,  heart-lhaped,  indented,  and 
poflefled  of  an  elegant  purple  zone  or  mark, 
which  from  its  fhape  is  ufually  called  the  Horfe-  * 
fhoe.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings 

of  the  ftalks  in  largeifh  tufts,  and  grow  upon' 
long  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh-red  colour, 
and  continue  in  Iucceftion  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fummer.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies,  when 
bruifed,  fmell  like  coddled  apples.  •  ' 

There  is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves,  which  Variety, 
is  much  admired. 

12.  Vine-leaved  Geranium  is  a  branching  fhrub,  Vine- 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  !eave<* 
Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  Vine-tree,  and  when 
rubbed  have  a  ftrong  odour  of  Baum.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks 

in  dole  tufts,  and  grow  on  long,  naked  foot¬ 
ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale-blue  colour,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  fucceffion  the  greateft  part  of  the  fum¬ 
mer. 

13.  Capitated  or  Rofe  Geranium  is  an  irregu-  ^ncI. 
lar  branching  fhrub,  about  five  feet  high.  The  of  Rofe 
leaves  are  round ilh,  heart- fliaped,  divided  into  Geranium 
three  unequal  lobes,  hairy,  waved,  and  grow  defcribed. 
alternately  on  long  hairy  footftalks.  They  emit, 

when  rubbed,  the  ftrong  odour  of  dried  rofes ; 
which  has  occafioned  this  plant  to  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Rofe  Geranium.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the  branches  in 
round,  clofe  heads  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh-blue 
colour,  and  the  plant  will  afford  a  fuccefiion  of 
them  the  greateft:  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  culture  of  all  the  Geraniums  is  exceeding  Culture, 
eafy.  1  hey  rife  readily  from  feeds  ;  but  as  thofe 
do  not  often  ripen  with  us,  recourfe  is  ufually 
had  to  planting  of  the  cuttings.  Thefe  will  grow, 
if  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months ;  and  in 
order  to  have  a  good  crop,  let  a  bed  four  feet 
wide  be  made,  and  let  the  length  be  according 
to  the  number  of  plants  you  would  raife.  If  the 
foil  is  not  naturally  rich  and  light,  let  the  ear.th 
be  taken  away,  and  fome  good  fat  mould  from 
the  beft  part  of  the  kitchen-garden  be  put  in  its 
room.  To  every  fixth  barrow-full  of  this  mould 
let  there  be  one  of  drift  fand  which  being  com- 
pleated,  let  the  cuttings  be  planted  in  rows  four 
inches  diftant  from  each  other ;  then  give  them  a 
good  watering,  and  hoop  the  bed,  that  the  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  protetfted  by  mats  from  the  injuries 
of  the  fun.  Water  them  every  other  day,  if  you 
find  it  neceffary  ;  every  morning  cover  the  bed 
with  mats,  whether  the  fun  fhine  out  or  not ;  and 
every  evening  let  them  be  taken  off,  that  they 
may  receive  all  advantages  from  the  dews  and  air. 

The  cuttings  with  this  management  will  foon  take 

root, 
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root,  and  after  they  have  fhewn  good  figns  of 
growth,  let  each  be  planted  in  its  own  feparate 
pot,  filled  with  good,  light,  rich  earth-,  preferve 
the  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  give  them  a  good 
watering,  and  let  the  pots  be  immediately  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  well-fhekered  part  of 
the  garden.  Here  they  may  remain  with  watering 
them  twice  a  week  until  Oftober,  when  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed 
where  they  can  have  as  much  fun  and  air  as  pof- 
fible  all  winter.  During  that  feafon  they  mufl 
be  watered  once  a  week,  which  mufl  be  repeated 
oftener  as  the  weather  gets  warmer  in  the 
fpring;  and  about  the  middle  of  May,  they  may 
be  let  abroad  for  the  fummer  feafon.  Their 
fituation  ought  to  be  well  Iheltered,  fhady,  and 
they  fhould  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 

As  they  encreafe  in  fize,  they  mufl  be  fliifted 
into  larger  pots  ;  and  at  every  time  of  doing 
this,  the  bottoms  mufl  be  well  fecured  with 
oyfler-fhells,  broken  pots,  or  the  like,  to  prevent 
the  roots  flriking  through  the  bottoms,  which 
they  certainly  will  do,  if  not  thus  guarded 
againft;  and  which  will  caufe  a  violent  check, 
if  nothing  worfe,  when  they  come  to  be  potted 
afrefh  on  their  next  removal. 

The  fhifting  of  thefe  plants  fhould  always  be 
performed  about  the  end  of  May,  the  end 
of  Augufl  or  beginning  of  September,  or 
both  thofe  feafons,  as  the  growth  of  the  plants 
makes  it  necefiary ;  for  they  fometimes  will 
require  to  be  fliifted  twice  in  a  year.  At 
every  removal  the  root  mufl  not  be  diflo- 
cated  from  the  old  earth,  but  as  large  a  fhare 
of  it  as  pofiible  mufl  be  taken  away,  to  make 
room  for  a  greater  quantity  of  frefh  mould  ;  the 
outfide  fibres  next  the  fides  of  the  pot  mufl  be 
pared  off,  alfo  all  mouldy  and  decayed  parts  of 
the  roots  mufl  be  taken  away.  Thus  having 
placed  your  fhrubs  in  the  center  of  each  pot, 
and  well  filled  up  the  fides  with  frefh  mould, 
give  the  plants  a  good  watering,  remove  them 
immediately  to  a  fhady  place*  but  not  under  the 
drip  of  trees  ;  where  having  flood  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  they  will  have  taken  good  hold  of 
the  frefh  foil,  and  may  then  be  fet  in  places  de- 
figned  for  them  to  (land  for  fhow. 

The  fucciilent  flalked  kinds  will  require  lefs 
water  from  the  beginning  than  the  other  forts, 
and  in  winter  they  fhould  be  feldom  watered : 
When  they  are,  they  fhould  have  it  by  a  little  at  a 
time-,  for  too  much  moifture  will  caufe  the  young 
branches  to  mould,  rot,  and  threaten  deftruc-- 
tion  to  the  whole  plants  *  and  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  avoid  thofe  dangers,  it  would  be  highly 
proper  to  place  the  fucculent  kinds  in  the  glafs- 
cafe ;  where  having  more  freely  the  fun  and  air, 
they  may  be  kept  in  good  health,  and  always 
poffefs  that  pleafing  alp e <51  which  Nature  de¬ 
signed  them  to  wear. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  winter  and  fummer, 
all  decayed  leaves  mull  be  taken  away,  as  they  are 
obferved.  The  more  effectually  to  do  this,  certain 
days,  at  proper  intervals,  fhould  be  fet  apart  for 
this  work.  Should  it  be  negleCled  in  the  winter, 
when  the  plants  are  in  the  Green-houle,  the  air 
will  then  foon  b©  vitiated  by  the  vapours  arifing 
from  the  flagnated  juices  of  decaving  leaves,  and 
the  health  of  the  neighbouring  plants  will  thereby 
be  much  endangered.  Were  it  to  be  neglected  in 
the  fummer,  the  plants  would  appear  unhealthy 
and  unfightlv  *  or,  at  lead,  the  afperfion  of  Sloven 
would  be  bellowed  on  the  Gardener. 

To  avoid  all  thefe  evils,  therefore,  let  the  plants 
be  conflantly  kept  neat,  clean,  and  in  good  or¬ 
der;  for  that  will  be  the  moll  effectual  way  of  cn- 
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furing  health  to  the  one,  and  reputation  to  the 
other. 

They  are  all  admirably  well  railed  from  feeds, 
when  good  ones  can  be  procured.  T.  he  bell  way 
will  be  to  fow  them  in  the  fpring.  on  a  moderate 
hotbed.  When  they  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
ufed  hardily,  and  be  frequently  watered  ;  and  when 
they  are  of  a  fize  to  remove  fhould  be  taken  up, 
prel'erving  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  root,  and  each 
Ihould  be  fet  in  its  own  feparate  pot.  I  he  pots 
may  then  be  either  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
fhady  fituation,  or  they  may  be  letup  to  the  rims 
in  the  mould  of  a  fecond  hotbed.  This  will  caule 
their  growth  to  be  continued  with  lels  interrup¬ 
tion ;  and  if  it  is  complied  with,  the  plants  mud 
be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air, 
that  they  may  be  fet  abroad  with  other  tender 
plants  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  fummer.  In 
the  autumn  they  mud  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  their  after-management  rhuft  be  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  cuttings. 

Plants  thus  railed  will  grow  to  a  larger  fize 
than  any  other  way,  and  will  for  the  mod  part  be 
handfomer.  They  will  often  produce  feeds ;  on 
which  account  that  method  of  raifing  them  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  mod,  who  can  have  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  good  feeds  at  the  firft. 

Of  the  Tender  Plerbaceous  Geranium*  there 
are, 

1 .  Herbaceous  Horfe-  ihoe  Geranium. 

2.  Ad  chi  milla-\ea  ved  Geranium. 

3.  Sweet  fee n ted  Geranium. 

4.  Gooleberry-leaved  Geranium. 

5.  Jagged  Alee  a- leaved  Geranium. 

6.  Altb<za-\eavtd  Geranium. 

f.  Betony-leaved  Geranium. 

8.  Prolifick  Geranium. 

9.  Lobated  Geranium. 

10.  Geranium  Trifle. 

1.  Plerbaceous  Horfe- fhoe  Geranium. 
plant  hath  feveral  weak,  ligneous,  rough  flalks,  oufHorfe- 
which,ifnot  fupported,will  lie  on  the  ground.  The  fti0ei 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  three-lobed,  indented, 

and  are  marked  with  a  purple  circle,  like  thofe  of 
the  Shrubby  Horle-fhoe  Geranium.  The  flowers 
grow,  feveral  together,  on  long*  imooth  footdalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  gre^t  part  of  the  fummer. 

2.  Alchimilla- leaved  Geranium.  The  dalks  of  AlcMh*?!- 
this  plant  are  herbaceous,  grow  to  about  a  foot  la-leaved, 
and  an  half  long,  and  un lefs  fupported  will  lie  on 

the  ground.  The  leaves  are  roundifh,  palmated, 
very  hairy,  and  their  edges  are  cut  into  many  fig¬ 
ments.  The  flowers  grow  many  together  on  long 
footdalks;  their  dolour  is  white,  and  they  continue 
in  fucceflion  all  fummer.  There  is  a  variety 
with  a  blueifh  flower,  and  another  with  a  dark 
circle  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves.  1  here  is  no  dif. 
ference  with  refpeCt  to  their  time  of  flowering, 
and  they  all  produce  plenty  of  good  feeds  for 
increafe. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  Geranium.  The  dalk  of  this  Sweet- 
plant  is  very  fhort,  thick,  flefhy,  (lender,  about  a  feemed, 
foot  long,  divides  into  feveral  fhort  heads,  which 
fupport  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  unlefs  fup¬ 
ported  will  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  grow 
many  together,  from  thefe  heads,  on  feparate  foot- 
dalks  ;  they  are  heart-fhaped,  foft,  downy,  and 

are,  of  all  the  Geranium f,  the  moll  drongly  feented. 

The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  tne 
flalks,  growing,  three  or  four  together,  on  (lender 
footflalks  -,  they  are  lrnall,  white,  and  appear 
mod  of  the  fummer  months.  Tis  from  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  leaves  that  this  plant  derives  its 
chief  value;  though  they  are  fo  flrongly  feented 
as  to  be  too  powerful,  and  even  dilagreeablc  to 
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many.  The  predominant  flavour  in  them  is  that 
of  Anifeed. 


Goofe-  4-  Goofeberry-leaved  Geranium.  The  (talks  of 
berry-  this  plant  are  proftrate,  (lender,  fmooth,  and  grow 
leaved,  to  about  a  foot  and  an  half  long.  The  leaves  are 
fmall,  heart-fhaped,  roundifh,  and  crenated  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  fldes  of 
the  (talks,  at  the  joints,  on  fhort,  (lender  foot¬ 
ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  reddilh  colour,  grow 
two  or  three  together  on  a  footftalk*  and  continue 
in  fucceflion  all  fummer.  This  fort  produces 
plenty  of  feeds  for  increafe. 

5.  Jagged  y/to-leaved  Geraiiium.  The  (talks 
JagRed  of  this  plant  are  herbaceous,  hairy,  rough,  and 

leaved"  Srow  t0  abouc  a  yarc*  m  ^engtb-  The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  three  lobes,  having  their  edges 
jagged,  or  cut  into  many  fegments.  The  flowers 
grow  two  or  three  together  on  a  footftalk  from  the 
joints  ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  continue 
in  blow  for  many  months. 

Althzea-  ^^z-leaved  Geranium.  The  (talks  of  this 

leaved,  plant  are  weak,  herbaceous,  and  unlefs  fupporied 
lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
oval,  plicated,  finuated,  crenated  on  their  edges, 
and  have  the  fmell  of  Baum.  The  flowers  grow 
from  the  (ides  of  the  (talks  at  the  joints,  in  the 
fummer,  and  continue  their  fucceflion  until  au¬ 
tumn. 

and  7.  Betony-leaved  Geranium.  The  root  of  this 

Betony-  plant  is  large,  tuberous,  and  of  a  brown  colour; 

Gerani  at  tbe  t0P  lt  tbe  ^eaVes  f°rm  a  beautiful  head, 
um*  de"  and  among  them  the  flower-ftalks  arife.  The  ra- 
Icribed.  dical  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  lobed,  and  marked 
with  many  black  fpots ;  the  upper  leaves  alfo  are 
fpotted,  but  are  much  fmaller  than  the  others, 
and  are  doubly  winged.  The  flowers  grow  feve- 
ral  together  on  long,  (lender  footftalks. 

The  varieties  of  them  are. 

The  Fiefh-coloured. 

Varieties.  The  Crimfon. 

The  Large  Striated. 

The  White. 

They  come  out  in  fummer,  and  continue  the 
fucceflion  of  blow  for  along  time. 

8.  Prolifick  Geranium.  This  fpecies  admits  of 
Prolific^  many  varieties,  which  are  fo  different  in  themfelves, 
Gerani-  that  in  the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum 
•um  de-  feveral  of  them  flood  with  diftindt  titles,  as  fepa- 

fcribed  r  r 

lcrioea.  rat;e  fpecies> 

The  principal  of  thefe  varieties  are. 

Varieties,  The  DrolitTrou3  Turbinated  Rooted  Gera¬ 


nium. 

The  Pinnated  Proliferous  Geranium, 

The  Auriculated  Geranium. 

The  Tuberous- rooted  Long-leaved  Prolife¬ 
rous  Geranium. 

The  Turnep-rooted  Flefhy-leaved  Geranium. 

The  roots  of  all  of  them  are  large,  flefhy,  and 
tuberous  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree ;  fome  are  thick 
and  long,  others  round  like  a  turnep,  and  others 
turbinated.  The  leaves  of  the  firft  fort  are  divid¬ 
ed  in  the  pinnated  way  into  a  few  narrow  parts. 
The  leaves  of  the  fecond  are  completely  pinnated, 
and  the  lobes  are  oval.  The  leaves  of  the  third 
are  oblong,  or  elfe  cut  into  three  parts,  and  they 
ufually  have  two  fmall  ears  at  their  bafe.  The 
leaves  of  the  fourth  are  very  long,  Ample,  ob- 
lon0-,  and  fpear-fhaped.  The  leaves  of  the  fifth 
are  very  fleihy,  haftared,  and  oval.  The  flower- 
ftalks  of  all  of  them  rife  immediately  from  the 
roots  among  the  leaves ;  they  fupport  a  com¬ 
pound  umbel  of  flowers,  which  in  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  are  of  different  colours.  Some  are  white, 
others  crimfon,  others  red,  fome  purple;  others 
again  are  of  a  reddifh-purple,  and  poflefs  the  dif- 
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ferent  tinges  of  thefe  colours  blended  together 
in  a  moft  admirable  manner.  They  come  out  iri 
the  fummer,  and  many  of  them  continue  their 
bloom  late  in  the  autumn. 

9.  Lobated  Geranium.  The  root  of  this  plant  Lobated, 
is  roundifh,  large,  and  flefhy.  The  leaves  are 
lobed,  hairy,  crenated,  rough,  and  rife  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  root  on  long,  thick,  hairy  foot- 
ftalks.  Among  thefe  the  flower-ftalks  arife  ;  they 

are  moderately  thick.  hairy,  and  each  fupports  a 
tuft  of  beautiful  flowers.  They  are  of  different 
varieties,  fome  being  red,  others  whitifh,  and 
fome  red  tipped  With  yellow.  This  lpecies  alio 
admits  of  Varieties  with  refpeft  to  the  leaves ; 
fome  are  rough  and  hairy  to  a  great  degree ;  fome 
pinnatifid  ;  while  others  have  ears  at  their  bale. 

But  the  moft  general  forts  of  this  fpecies  have  their 
leaves  lobed  in  the  manner  of  fome  of  thofe  of  otrr 
Vines,  are  (lightly  hairy,  and  crenated  on  their 
edges. 

10.  Geranium  Trifie.  The  toot  of  this  plant  , 
is  tuberous.  The  leaves  kre  double-winged, 

hairy,  and  grow  immediately  from  the  root  oh  deferibsdi 
long,  hairy  footftalks.  Among  thefe  rifes  the 
flower-ftalk,  which  is  pretty  thick,  bifid,  and  hairy. 

The  flowers  gr®w  in  tufts  at  the  end  of  each  (talk; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  fad  pale  yellowifh- green  co¬ 
lour,  marked  with  dufky-purple  fpots  ;  and  in 
evenings  are  Very  fragrant. 

All  the  Herbaceous  forts  are  beft  propagated  by  Cultures 
fowing  the  feeds  ;  they  moflly  ripen,  freely  here, 
but  luch  as  do  not  fliould  be  procured  from  A- 
frica,  if  poflible.  They  fliould  be  fown  in  the 
fpring,  on  a  moderate  hotbed,  covered  with  good* 
light,  mellow  earth.  They  fhould  be  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  all  the  laws 
refpedting  the  management  of  fuch  hotbeds  and 
their  plants  muft  be  obferved.  Your  plants  will 
thus  foon  come  up,  and  in  about  a  month’s  time 
afterwards  they  will  be  fit  to  remove.  They  fliould 
then  be  carefully  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to 
each  root,  and  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with 
the  like  kind  of  rich,  mellow  earth.  They  (hould 
then  have  a  moderate  warmth,  on  another  hotbed, 
to  facilitate  their  taking  root,  and  be  wa¬ 
tered,  and  (haded  from  the  fun.  In  this  bed  they 
may  remain  all  fummer,  taking  off  the  glaffes, 
and  wholly  expofing  them  to  the  open  air;  or 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  Kitchen-garden, 
plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  (hady  part  of 
it.  In  either  cafe,  the  weeds  muft  be  picked  out 
as  they  arife,  and  water  muft  be  afforded  them  in 
dry  weather.  With  this  management  they  will 
do  very  well  until  October,  when  they  (hould  be 
placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  or  under  an  hotbed- 
frame,  for  their  winter  lodgings.  In  th"e  fpring 
they  may  be  fet  abroad  with  other  tender  plants^ 
and  the  fummer  following  the  greateft  part  of 
them  will  flower. 

They  are  alfo  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots.  The  beft  ime  tor  this  is  Auguft. 

Every  off-fet  fhould  be  fet  in  a  leparate  pot  filled 
with  light,  mellow  earth.  They  fhould  then  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  place  ;  and 
when  they  h^ve  taken  root,  fliould  be  removed  to 
a  place  where  they  can  receive  the  morning  fun. 

Here  they  may  ftand  until  Oftober,  when  they 
fliould  be  removed  into  fhelter,  as  the  others. 

In  dividing  the  roots  of  the  tuberous  forts,  no¬ 
thing  more  need  be  obferved  than  to  take  off  a 
piece  with  an  eye  or  bud  to  it  ;  fuch  piece  will 
readily  grow,  arid  become  a  good  plant.  Moft 
of  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds  are  remarkably 
finely  feented  in  the  night,  which  occalions  their 
being  ufually  called,  Night-fcemed  Geraniums. 

The 
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The  titles  of  the  Shrubby  Geraniums. 

1.  Fulgid  or  Alcea- leaved  Scarlet  Geranium  is 
titled,  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  tripar- 
titis  incifis :  intermedia  majorc ,  umbellis  geminis , 

fruticofo  carnofo.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Gera¬ 
nium  Africanum ,  folio  alee flore  coccineo  fulgidif- 
fimo.  It  grows  naturally  in  TKthiopia. 

2.  Mallow-leaved  Scarlet  Geranium  is  titled. 
Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  orbiculato-re- 
niformibus  tomentofis  crenatis  integriufeulis , 
fruticofo.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Geranium  Africanum 
arborefeens ,  malv#  folio  pinguid  flore  coccineo  ;  and 
Martin,  Geranium  Africanum  arborefeens ,  malv# 
folio  piano  lucido ,  flore  elegant iflhno  kermefino.  It 

0  .  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 

3.  Papilionaceous  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium, 

^  p  calycibus  monophyllis, corollis papilionaceis :  alis  carind- 

-  cuv) w.  ^ minutis, folds  angidatis , fruticofo.  Dillenius 

calls  it.  Geranium  arborefeens ,  flore  veluti  dipetalo , 
eleganter  variegato  *,  and  Martin,  Geranium  Afri¬ 
canum  arborefeens ,  rnalv#  folio  mucronato ,  pet  alis 
florum  inferioribus  vix  corifpicuvs.  It- is  a  native  of 
Africa. 

4*  Birch-leaved  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium 
"<ru  'calycibus  monophyllis ,  folds  ovatis  inaqualitcr  ferra- 
^  pjanjs*  cauie  fruticofo.  Ray  calls  it*  Geranium 
fruticofum ,  b  etude  folio ,  Africanum  \  Burman,  Gf- 
ranium  frutefeens,  folio  fubrotundo  dent  at  0,  flore  pur- 
pur  eo  *,  alfo,  Geranium  fruticofum,  folio  lato  dent  at  0, 
flore  magno  rubente.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Bough-leaved  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium 
calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  'cuneiformi-trifldis  multifi- 
difve  fcabris ,  cauie  fruticofo.  It  grows  at  the  Cape 
*  of  Good  Hope. 

CuauJucl  ~  6.  Hood-leaved  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium 

,  2  htyn.  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  cucullatis  dentatis ,  cattle 
fruticofo.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Geranium  Africanum 
arborefeens ,  foliis  cucullatis  angulofis  \  Herman, 
Geranium  Africanum  arborefeens,  ibifei  folio  rotundo , 
catling  odore ;  and  Martin,  Geranium  Africanum 
arborefeens ,  ibifei  folio  angulofc,  fioribus  amplis  pur - 
fureis.  It  grows  in  Africa. 

7.  Gibbous-ftalked  Geranium  is  titled,  Gera- 
0  mum  calycibus  monophyllis ,  cauie  fruticofo  geniculis 

carnojts  gibbofis,  foliis  fubpinnatis  oppofltis.  In  the 
Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed*  Geranium  calycibus  mo¬ 
nophyllis,  geniculis  nodofis,  foliis  duplicato  pinnatfl- 
dis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Geranium  calycibus  vfoo- 
nophyllis,  cauie  carnofo  nodofo:  internodiis  filiformibus , 
foliis  lobato-pinnatifidis  ;  and  Herman,  Geranium 
Africanum  no  flu  olens  tuber  ofum  iA  nodofum,  aofui- 
legi#  foliis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 
CctXwrL^.  8.  Flefhy-ftalked,  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium 
calycibus  monophyllis ,  cauie  fruticofo  :  articulis  car - 
tiofo-gibbofts ,  foliis  pinnatifidis  laciniatis ,  petalis 
linearibus.  Dillenius  calls  it.  Geranium  Africanum 
carnofum ,  petalis  anguftis  albicantibus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

q.  Peltated  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium  calycibus 
monophyllis ,  foliis  quinquelobis  integerrimis  glabris 
peltatis ,  cauie  fruticofo.  Commeline  calls  it,  Ge¬ 
ranium  Africanum ,  foliis  inferioribus  afari,  fupe- 
rioribus  flaphidis  agri<e  maculatis  fplendentibus  IA 
acetofa  fapore.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 

/t*  10.  Sorrel-tafted  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium 

LUxJixjuWs 'caiydbus  monophyllis ,  foliis  glabris  obovatis  carnofis , 
crenatis,  cauie  fruticofo.  Commeline  calls  it,  Ge¬ 
ranium  Africanum  frutefeens,  folio  craffo  iA  glauco, 
p  acetofle  fapore.  It  grows  in  Africa. 

11.  Florfe-fhce  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium  ca¬ 
lycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  cordato-orbiculatis  incifis 
zona  notatis,  cauie  fruticofo.  Commeline  calls  it, 
Geranium  Africanum  arborefeens,  alchemilLe  hirfnto 
p  folio,  fioribus  rubicundis.  It  grows  in  Africa. 
vi^-LflefiCoovrV'  12.  Vine-leaved  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium 
calycibus  monophyllis,  folds  adfeendentibus  lob.’ tit  pit - 


CJUt. 


befeentibus ,  cauie  fruticofo.  Dillenius  calls  it. 

Geranium  Africanum  arborefeens,  vitis  folio,  odore 
melifftf.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa.  , 

13.  Capitated  or  Rofe  Geranium  is  titled,  Ge-  ■ 

ranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  lobatis  undatis  " 
villofis,  cauie  fruticofo.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  if 
is  termed,  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  fioribus 
dapitatis,  foliis  cordatis  lobatis  crenatis  pilqfis.  Her¬ 
man  calls  it,  Geranium  Africanum  frutefeens,  malveb 
folio  laciniato  odoratO.  It  grows  naturally  ill 
Africa. 


The  Titles  of  the  Tender  Herbaceous  Ge¬ 
raniums. 

1.  Herbaceous  Horfe-fhoe  Geranium  is  titled^ 
Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  cordatis  flub  lo¬ 
batis  crenato-dentatis  glabris  fubciliatis\  cauie  fub- 
herbaceo.  Burmaii  calls  it,  Geranium  calycibus  mo¬ 
nophyllis,  folds  peltatis  rotundatis  angulofis  dentatis 
glabris,  cauie  fruticofo  ;  Ray,  Geranium  Africanum + 
hedera  arboreal  folio ,  flore  purpureo  *  alfo,  Gera¬ 
nium  Africanum ,  fioribus  rubellis ,  foliis  glabris  cor- 
diformibus  ferratis  circulo  purpureo  ihf&iptis.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2;  Alcbimilla-leavcd  Geranium  is  titled,  Gera¬ 
nium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  orbiculatis  palmatis 
incifis  pilofiSi  cauie  herbaceo.  In  the  Hort.  Cliffort. 
it  is  termed,  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis  longif- 
fimis  feflilibus,  fruflu  affurgente,  folds  palmatis  cre¬ 
natis.  Herman  calls  it,  Geranium  Africanum,  al- 
chmilla  hirfuto  folio,  fioribus  albidis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Africa. 

3.  Sweet  fcented  Geranium  is  titled.  Geranium 
calycibus  monophyllis,  cauie  carnofo  brevffimo,  rands 
herbaceis  longis ,  folds  cordatis.  Dillenius  calls  it. 
Geranium  Africanum  bundle ,  folio  fr agr antiffim* 
molli.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 

4.  Goofeberry-leaved  Geranium  is  titled,  Gera¬ 
nium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  cordatis  fubrotun - 
dis  '  lobatis  crenatis,  cauie  herbaceo  lavi.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Geranium  pedunculis  bifioris,  folds 
cordatis  incifis  glabris,  caulibus  filiformibus  pro  cum - 
bentibus.  Flerman  calls  it.  Geranium  Africanum , 
uva  crifp£  folio,  calycibus  procumbent ibus,  fioribus 
exiguis  rubellis.  It  grows  in  Africa. 

5-  Jagged  Alcea- leaved  Geranium  is  tided,  Ge¬ 
ranium  calycibus  mbnophyllis,  folds  iernatls  trifidis 
laciniatis ,  cauie  herbaceo  hirto.  Burman  calls  it. 
Geranium  pedunculis  multifloris,  calycibus  pentaphyl- 
lis,  foliis  lyrato- multifidis,  cotyledonibus  lobatis  *  R  ay. 
Geranium  Africanum  hirfutum ,  uv<e  crifpx  folio  la¬ 
ciniato,  flore  dnabus  maculis  purpureis ;  and  Martin, 
Geranium  folio  alcea  tenuiter  laciniato.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Althaa- leaved  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium 
calycibus  monophyllis  folds  cordato-ovatis  plicatis  fi - 
nuatis  crenatis,  cauie  herbaceo  proftrato.  Boerhaave 
calls  it.  Geranium ,  folio  alt  ha  a,  Africanum,  odore 
melffa.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 

7.  Betony-leaved  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium 
calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  bipinnatis  :  inferioribus 
cordatis  lobatis ,  cauie  herbaceo,  calycibus  flrigofis. 
Herman  calls  it,  Geranium  Africanum,  be tonica  fo¬ 
lio  laciniato  (A  maculat 0 ,  fioribus  ini  arnatis  *  alfo 
Geranium  Africanum  tuberofum,  anemones  folio ,  flore 
incarnato  ;  and  Breynius,  Geranium  AEthiopicum, 
myrrh  dis  folio  3,  flore  magno  ftriato.  It  grows 
naturaMy  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Prolifick  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium  caly- 
bus  monophyll/s ,  fcapis  radicalibus,  umhelld  compcfita. 
Commeline  calls  it,  Geranium  Africanum,  myr-, 
r  hi  dis  jol’o,  flore  albicante,  radice  rapaced.  The  va¬ 
rieties  have  titles  hrongly  expreflive  of  their  pro¬ 
perties,  in  different  authors.  Thus  Burman  calls 
one  iorr,  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  folds  pin - 
natim  divifis,  foliis  tri  iA  quinque-partitis  linearibus 
radice  turbinatd.  The  Pinnated-leaved,  in  the 
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former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum ,  {lands  as 
a  diftind  fpecies,  with  the  title.  Geranium  calyci- 
bus  monopbyllis ,  foliis  pinna  t  is,  foliolis  ovatis.  1  he 
Auriculated-leaved,  ( Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis , 
foliis  obloWgis  integris  tripartitifque,  pedunculis  ra- 
dicalibus )  Commeline  calls.  Geranium  Africa  - 
num,  foliis  plerumque  auritis ,  floribus  ex  rubro  pur- 
fur  afcentibus.  The  Long-leaved  is  termed  by 

Burman,  Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis ,  foliis 
Jimplicibus  oblongo-lanceolatis ,  radice  tuberofa  ;  and 
the  Flfc{hy-leaved,G«',tf»/«»*  calycibus  monopbyllis,  fo¬ 
liis  ovato-haftatis  carnofis ,  radice  rapacea.  This 
fpecies  in  all  its  varieties  is  found  growing  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

PC'-  i  9.  Lobated  Geranium  is  titled,  Geranium  caly- 

cibus  monopbyllis ,  cattle  truncato ,  fcapis  fubradica- 
libus ,  umbelld  compofltd.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  G<?- 


ranium  calycibus  monopbyllis :  tubis  longiffmis  fub- 
feffilibus ,  radice  fubrotundd ,  foliis  lobatts  crenalit 
hirfuiis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Geranium  AfricanUm 
noblu  olens  tuberofum ,  w/m  folio  birfutis  ;  Burman, 
Geranium  calycibus  monopbyllis ,  foliis  ovatis  lacinia- 
tis  rugofisy  radice  turbinata  %  alio,  Geranium  caly¬ 
cibus  monopbyllis ,  foliis  duplicate -pinnatifidis  :  ta- 
ciniis  linearibus  obtufls\  r.  dice  turbinata.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  , 

10.  Geranium  Trifle  is  titled.  Geranium  calycibus 
monopbyllis  feffilibus ,  fcapis  bifldis  monopbyllis .  In 
the  Hort.  Cliff .  it  is  termed.  Geranium  calycibus  mo- 
nophyllis  i  tubis  longifflmis  fub feffilibus ,  radice  fubro¬ 
tundd.  Commeline  calls  it.  Geranium  trifle ; 
and  Breynius,  Geranium  no  bln  olens  JEthiopicttuu 
radice  tuberofa ,  foliis  myrrbidis  latioribus  &  angitf- 
tioribus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


CHAP.  LXXXI. 


GLADIOLUS ,  CORN-FLAG. 
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EXCEPT  the  forts  already  defcribed  for  the 
Perennial  Flower-garden,  the  fpecies  of  the 
Gladiolus  are  natives  of  iome  of  the  hotteft  parts 
of  the  world  :  They  will  do,  however,  very  well 
with  us  in  a  good  Green-houfe ;  and  the  fpecies 
f0r  this  purpoie  are, 

1.  Spiked-flowering  Gladiolus. 

2.  The  Cape  Gladiolus, 
o.  The  Ethiopian  Broad-leaved  Gladiolus. 

4!  /Ethiopian  Quadrangular-leaved  Gladiolus * 
African  Narrow-leaved  Gladiolus . 

6.  African  Tuberous-rooted  Gladiolus. 

7.  /Ethiopian  Imbricated-fpiked  Gladiolus. 

,.  Spiked- flowering  Gladiolus  has  a  fmall, 
brownifh  root,  from  which  iflue  many  very  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  of  a  light-green  colour.  Among 
thefe  arifes  the  flower-ftalk,  which  is  Angle*,  and  the 
top  of  it  is  ornamented  with  the  flowers,  which 
form  a  beautiful  fpike.  It  varies  in  its  time  of 
blow  by  different  management,  and  feldom  pro¬ 
duces  good  leeds  in  thefe  parts. 

2.  Cape  Gladiolus.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  netted  brown  bark  :  From 
this  ilfue  the  leaves,  which  are  iword-fhaped,  mo¬ 
derately  long,  and  embrace  each  other  at 
their  bale.  Between  theie  rifes  the  flower-ftalk, 
the  top  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  fpike  of 
flowers,  1  having  broad,  lateral  petals.  It  is  at 
prefent'a  very  fcarce  plant  in  thefe  parts. 

3.  /Ethiopian  Broad-leaved  Gladiolus.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  a  round,  compreffed,  tuni- 
cated  bulb.  From  this  iffue  the  leaves,  which 
are  enfiforme,  and  are  plaited  or  furrowed 
lencrthwavs  ;  they  will  grow  to  about  half  afoot 
ion|,  arey  hairy,  and  embrace  each  other  at 
their  bafe.  Between  thefe  rifes  the  flower-ftalk, 
which  is  naked,  and  will  grow  to  about  eight  inches 
l.ioh  The  top  of  it  produces  the  flowers  in  a  kind 
«/ duller ;  their  colour  is  a  deep  blue,  though 
there  are  fome  that  are  white,  ftained  with  vio¬ 
let,  and  they  fpread  open  in  an  agreeable  man¬ 
ned  They  will  be  in  full  blow  m  May,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  July. 


4.  ./Ethiopian  Quadrangular-leaved  Gladiolus. 

This  plant  hath  an  oval,  comprfeffed  bulb.  The 

leaves  are  very  long  and  narrow ;  two  of  them  ^an^f 3* 
ulually  fpring  from  the  root,  and  their  figure  is  jar  i€aved* 
almoft  enfiforme  *,  they  have  longitudinal  furrows, 
and  the  mid-rib  {lands  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
form  the  appearance  of  a  four-cornered  leaf. 

Thefe  clofely  lurround  the  flower-ftalk,  between 
which  it  arifes  *,  it  is  round,  {lender,  and  will  grow 
to  almoft  two  feet  high.  At  the  top  of  it  Hand  the 
flowers,  whofe  number  is  only  two*,  they  grow  on 
the  fame  fide  of  the  ftalk,  are  bell-lkaped,  and 
placed  at  about  two  inches  diftance  from  each 
other  *,  their  colour  is  a  pale-yellow  {lightly 
ftriped  with  purple.  They  will  be  in  blow  in  June, 
but  do  not  always  produce  good  feeds  here. 

5.  African  Narrow-leaved  Gladiolus.  The  root 

of  this  plant  is  a  round,  fmooth  bulb,  covered  A-fr'c30 
with  a  thin,  blackifh  fkin.  The  leaves  are  nar- 
row,  and  embrace  each  other  at  their  bafe  *,  there 
are  feldom  more  than  two  or  three  from  a  bulb* 
and  they  come  up  in  the  autumn.  The  flower- 
ftalk  does  not  rife  before  the  fpring*,  it  comes  up 
between  the  leaves,  and  will  grow  to  be  near  two 
feet  high.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  top  at  certain 
diftances*,  there  are  feldom  more  than  about  three, 
and  they  are  always  arranged  on  one  fide  of  the 
ftalk*,  they  grow  in  an  upright  pofition,  have 
very  long  tubes,  the  ground-colour  is  a  very  bad 
red,  and  the  fegments  of  the  petals  are  marked 
with  purple,  or  a  deep- red  *,  they  flower  in  May, 
but  will  not  always  produce  good  feeds  here. 

6.  African  Tuberous-rooted  Gladiolus.  This  . 
is  a  very  large  growing  plant.  The  root  is  tu- 
berous,  and  from  it  iflue  feveral  long  green  leaves. 

The  flalk  is  branching,  and  the  flowers  are  cal- 
ledled  into  fmall  heads*,  their  colour  is  blue, 
they  grow  on  {hort  footftalks,  but  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeds  with  us. 

7.  ./Ethiopian  Imbricated- 1  piked  Gladiolus.  The 
leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  long,  narrow,  and  of 
a  light-green  colour.  Among  thefe  arifes  the  bricawJ- 
fiower-ftalk,  the  top  of  which  is  ornamented  with  fpiked, 
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a  large  quantity  of  fmall  flowers  ;  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  an  imbricated  manner,  and  form  a  An¬ 
gular  and  very  beautiful  fpike.  This  fpecies  hath 
a  different  appearance  from  any  of  the  others,  and 
is  a  plant  worthy  of  good  management ;  for  the 
flowers  may  be  brought  to  fhew  thenftelves  to 
greater  perfc&ion. 

Culture.  All  thele  forts  are  eafaly  propagated  by  off- 
fets.  The  bell:  time  for  taking  them  off  is  on  the 
decay  of  the  leaves  ;  at  which  time  lome  good 
light  mould  fhould  be  provided,  and  the  roots 
fhould  be  fet  in  pots  filled  with  this  light  earth. 
As  foon  as  this  is  done,  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  fhade,  where  they  may  ftand  all  fummer  ; 
in  October  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe,  with  other  plants  of  that  kind. 
If  there  is  no  conveniency  of  a  Green-houfe,  they 
will  do  very  well  if  placed  in  a  room  all  winter, 
or  under  an  hotbed  frame  ;  for  all  the  prote&ion 
they  require,  is  to  be  fcreened  from  the  feverity 
of  our  frofts. 

The  beft  plants  are  always  raifed  by  feeds. 
When  the  feeds  are  perfectly  ripe,  they  fhould  be 
gathered  wit;h  care,  and  laid  by  in  a  dry,  airy 
place  until  the  autumn.  At  this  time  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  light, 
frefh  earth;  the  feeds  fhould  not  be  fowed  too 
dole,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  the  fame  light 
mould  fhould  be  lifted  over  them.  At  the  ap 
proach  of  bad  weather,  the  pots  fhould  be  placed 
under  an  hotbed-frame  ;  but  whenever  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  mild  and  fine,  the  glades  fhould  be  taken 
off,  and  they  fhould  alfo  have  as  much  fun  as 
poffible  all  winter.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
come  up  ;  at  which  time  keep  them  guarded 
from  the  fpring-frofts,  but  let  them  have  as  much 
air  as  poffible.  When  the  danger  of  froft  is  over, 
plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  part  of 
the  garden,  and  there  let  them  ftand  all  fummer, 
with  the  ufual  care  of  weeding,  and  of  watering 
with  this  precaution,  not  to  give  it  in  too  great 


plenty,  but  fparingly,  and  as  the  leaves  decay 
wholly  to  omit  it.  On  the  decay  of  the  leaves; 
the  roots  may  be  taken  up;  but  if  the  feeds  were 
fown  thinly  in  the  po^s,  ic  would  be  as  well  to  let 
them  ftand  until  the  next  year  before  they  are  re¬ 
moved.  When  this  is  done,  in  the  autumn,  fift 
over  them  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  mould.  In 
Oftober  remove  them  into  the  Grjeen-houfe,  or 
fet  them  under  the  frame  as  before.  With  the 
ufual  care  they  rhuft  be  treated  all  winter,  and  the 
fummer  following  the  roots  may  be  planted  in  fe- 
paratepots,  in  order  fox -flowering. 

1.  Spiked-flowering:  Gladiplus  is  titlpd,,  fcladio-  Tides; 

bus  foliis  linearibus,  entile  fmplicijflmo ,  fleribps  fpi-  Jiftah W. 
catisi  It- grows  naturally  in  Africa.  .  » 

2.  The  Cape  Gladiolus  is  titled.  Gladiolus  foliis 
enfiformibus  pet  alls  lateralibus  latiffithis.  Jpkikbnec 
calls  it,  Sifyrinchium  viper  arum.  It  grows  naturally 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ,, 

g.  /Ethiopian  Broad-leaved  Gladiolus  is  titled,  pUaMvA. 
Gladiolus  foliis  enflformibus  pheatis  vfllofls ,  fcapo 
lateralis  corollis  regularibus.  Breynius  calls,  it, 

Sifyrinchium  latifolium ,  floribus  patentibus  vix  dif- 
f omnibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia.  ~ 

4.  /Ethiopian  Quadrangular-leaved  Gladiolus  diGffu 
is  titled,  Gladiolus  foltis  lineari-cruciatis ,  corollis 
campamdatis.  Trew  calls  it,  Gladiolus  bifoltus  Gj 
biflorus ,  foliis  quadrangulis .  It  grows  naturally 

in  /Ethiopia.  ,  « 

5.  African  Narrow-leaved  Gladiolus  is  titled;  Srliqujfuj, 
Gladiolus  foliis  linearibus ,  floribus  diftantibuSi  coral-  :j 
larum  tuba  limbis  longiore .  Van  Koyen  calls  it, 

Gladiolus  caule  fimplicifftmo ,  foliis  linearibus ,  floribus 

alter nis.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

6.  African  Tuberous-rooted  Gladiolus  is  titled;  CaJpLmiuJ 

Gladiolus  caule  ramofo ,  capitulis  pedunculatis.  it  ^ 
grows  in  Africa.  g 

7.  ./Ethiopian  Imbricated-fpiked  Gladiolus  is 
titled,  Gladiolus  foliis  linearibus,  fpied  diflieifada^ 
brie  aid.  It  grows  common  in  Africa; 


GLOBULARIA ,  BLUE  DAISY. 


AMONG  thehardieft  forts  of  Green-houfe 
plants  may  be  ftationed  Shrubby  Globularia , 
or  Alypium  of  Montpellier. 

The  plant  The  Item  of  this  plant  is  woody,  hard,  grows 
deferibed.  to  about  two  feet  high,  and  fends  forth  feveral 
thin,  woody  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth,  reddifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
frequently  indented  in  three  parts  at  the  extremity, 
of  a  thickifn  conflftence,  and  grow  irregularly  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  in  fmall  heads ; 
they  are  of  a  blue  colour,  appear  in  fummer,  but 
are  not  followed  by  ripe  feeds  in  England.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  plant  with  purplifh- coloured 
flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  cathartic  and 
emetic,  and  is  frequently  given  in  dropfies. 

Culture.  This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  planting  the 
**  cuttings  or  flips  in  Auguft,  in  pots  filled  with 
light  earth.  The  cuttings  muft  be  then  well- 
watered,  and  the  pots  muft  be  plunged  up  to  the 
rims  clofe  together  in  the  common  mould  of  the 
Vol.  II. 
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garden  5  they  muft  next  be  hooped,  and  covered 
with  mats ;  and  if  watering  is  duly  granted  them, 
they  will  foon  ftrike  root.  When  this  is  efte&ed’ 
the  mats  muft  be  taken  off  by  degrees ;  the  pot*’ 
in  Oftober,  fhould  be  fet  under  a  warm  hedge’ 
where,  they  may  remain  until  November,  when 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  with 
the  hardieft  of  the  plants,  and  be  treated  like  them 

When  a  fufficient  ftock  of  thefe  plants  is  ob- 
tained,  a  (hare  may  be  fet  abroad  in  lome  warm, 
well-fheltered  place ;  for  they  are  hardy  enough 

to  endure  the  cold  of  our  common  winters  verv 
Well.  u 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Globularia  entile  fruticoflo,  Titleii. 
foliis  lanceolatis  trident atis  integrifque.  Tourne-  dip 
fort  calls  it,  Globularia  fruticofa ,  myrti  folio  tri-  (fft T***1  * 

dentato  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Thymelaa  foliis  acutis , 
capitulo  fuccifte ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Alypium 
Monfpelienflum i  f  Frutex  terribilis.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
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GNAPHALIUM ,  CUDWEED. 


Species.' 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5* 

6. 

7* 

8. 

9- 

10. 

1 1. 

12. 

13- 

14. 

r5* 


Defcrip- 

tion  of 

Large- 

flowered 

Cudweed 

or  Eternal 

Flower, 


Heath- 
leaved 
Goldi¬ 
locks  or 
Cudweed, 


Round¬ 
leaved 
Goldi¬ 
locks  or 
Cudweed, 


Indented¬ 
leaved 
Goldi¬ 
locks  or 
Cudweed, 


and 

Serrated  - 
le  aved 
Cudweed, 


THE  Green-houfe  plants  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Large  Flowered  Cudweed,  or  Eternal 
Flower. 

Heath-leaved  Goldilocks,  or  Cudweed. 
Round-leaved  Goldilocks,  or  Cudweed. 
Indented-leaved  Goldilocks,  or  Cudweed. 
Serrated-leaved  Cudweed. 

Tree  Cudweed. 

Coronated  Cudweed. 

Two-coloured  Cudweed. 

Snowy  Cudweed. 

Prickly  Gnapbalium ,  or  Cudweed. 
Spreading  African  Cudweed. 

Cylindrical  Gnapbalium. 

Ruddy  African  Elichryfum. 

Cymofe  Elichryfum. 

Imbricated  ^Ethiopian  Cudweed. 

16.  Reticulated-leaved  ^Ethiopian  Cudweed. 
if  Oriental  Eternal  blower. 

18.  Sweet-fcented  Eternal  Flower. 

1.  Large  Flowered  Cudweed,  or  Eternal  Flower. 
The  ftalks  are  ligneous,  woolly,  and  about 
two  feet  high.  The  lower  leaves  are  Youndifh, 
butthofe  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  are  nar¬ 
row,  and  ftiarp-pointed  ;  they  are  downy  on  both 
ftdes,  trinervous,.  and  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  roundifh 
bunches  ;  their  cups  are  very  large,  of  a  filvery 
white  colour,  and  Alining  ;  they  ftiew  themfelves 
in  perfedtion  in  July  and  Auguft,  at  which 
time,  before  they  are  too  ripe,  they  ftiould  be 
gathered  for  keeping. 

2.  Heath-leaved  Goldilocks,  or  Cudweed. 
The  ftalks  are  woody,  divide  into  many 
branches,  and  grow  to  about  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  awl-Aiaped,  roundifh,  taper,  naked, 
downy  underneath,  and  grow  together  in  clufters. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  roundifh  bunches  5  the  cups  are  of  an 
iron  colour  on  their  outflde,  but  white  within  •, 
they  are  moderately  large,  and  look  beautiful 
after  being  gathered  fome  months. 

3.  Round-leaved  Goldilocks,  or  Cudweed. 
The  ftalks  are  woody,  and  divide  into  fe- 
veral  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitifh 
bark.  The  leaves  are  nearly  orbicular,  entire, 
downy  underneath,  and  grow  on  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches ;  they  fhew  themfelves  in  June,  and 
often  continue  in  fucceflion  until  the  end  of  fum- 
mer.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  with 
white,  and  another  with  yellowifti  flowers. 

4.  Indented-leaved  Goldilocks,  or  Cudweed. 
The  ftalks  are  woody,  branching,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  whitilh  bark.  The  leaves  are  wedge- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  lefiile,  downy  underneath,  and 
indented  in  three  parts.  The  flowers  form  a 
Ample  corytnbus  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  appear 
great  part  of  the  fummer. 

5.  Serrated- leaved  Cudweed.  The  ftalks 
fhrubby,  divide  into  a  few  branches  near 


are 


high. 


the  ground,  and  grow  to  about  a  yaid 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-  fhaped,  acute,  ler- 
rated,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 


frUall  bunches  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
plant*,  they  are  of  an  iron  Colour,  and  fhew 
themfelves  great  part  of  the  fummer.  _  • : 

6.  Tree  Cudweed.  The  ftalks  of  this  fpecies  Tret, 
are  woody,  branching,  and  grotto  about  four  or 
five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fmooth  oh 
their  upper  ftde,  leflile,  and  have  revolute  bor¬ 
ders.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh 
bunches  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant;  they 
are  of  a  pale-.yellow  colour,  and  ftiew  themfelves 
in  July  and  Auguft. 

y.  Corohated  Cudweed.  The  ftalks  of  this  fpe-  Com- 
cies  are  ligneous,  and  divide  into  a  few  branches,  nated, 
which  are  hairy,'  and  covered  with  a  whitifh, 
downy  bark.  'The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear- 
fhaped,  thick,-  very  downy,  andTit  clofe,  having 
no  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
compound  bunches  from  the  ends  and  fides  of 
the  branches ;  they  fit  clofe,  are  large,  round* 
radiated,  of  a  fnowy-white  colour,  and  fhew 
themfelves  great  part  of  the  fummer. 

8.  Two-coloured  Cudweed.  The  ftalks  of  this ;  Tw0  c(> 
fpecres  are  flender,  fhrubby,  and  about  two  feet  lourcd) 
high.  The  leaves  are  lpear-fhaped,  feflile,  and 
poflefled  of  a  woolly  down  on  their  under-flde. 

The  flowers,  or  rather  the  cups  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  the  chief  parts  regarded  in  this  tribe, 
are  of  two  colours  ;  the  interior  feales  are  obtufe, 
and  of  a  white  colour  ;  the  lower  ones  are  fhorter, 
and  of  a  pale  flefti  colour:  They  ftiew  themfelves 
in  June  and  July,  and  often  in  Auguft  and 
September. 

9.  Snowy  Cudweed.  The  ftalks  are  flender,  and 
ligneous,  and  divide  into  numerous  weak  Snowy 
branches,  which  unlefs  fupported  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  filiforme,  downy,  and  e  cn  e  * 
grow  in  clufters.  The  flowers  come  out  from 

the  ends  and  Ades  of  the  branches  in  fmaii 
bunches  *,  their  cups  are  fmall,  downy,  and  of  a 
fnowy-white  colour. 

10.  Prickly  Gnaphalittm.  Of  this  fpecies  there  Prickly 
are  numerous  varieties,  differing  in  fome  refneft  Gnapha- 

or  other  :  Such  as,  {bribed. 

The  Spear  Cluftered-leaved, 

The  Juniper-leaved,  Varieties-. 

The  Stcschas-leaved, 

The  Savory-leaved, 

The  Short-leaved,  &c. 

The  ftalks  of  all  thefe  forts  are  ligneous,  and 
of  different  heights  in  the  different  varieties. 

The  leaves  in  general  are  narrow,  rigid,  and 
fliarp  or  prickly-pointed.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  compound  umbels ;  the  cups  are  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  each  contains  about  three  flowers ; 
their  colour  is  white,  and  their  fize  differs  in  the 
different  forts. 

1 1.  Spreading  African  Cudweed.  The  ftalks  of  S9rca(jj 
this  plant  are  herbaceous,  and  fend  forth  fevcral  African 
patent  branches,  which  lpread  themfelves  every  Cudweed 
way.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpatulated,  downy,  defedbei. 
and  embrace  the  (talk  with  their  bafe.  1  he 
flowers  come  out  in  round  bunches  from  the 

ends  and  fides  of  the  branches ;  their  colour  is 
white,  and  they  appear  great  part  of  the  fummer. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  lpecies  with  yellow 
flowers. 

12.  Cylindrical 
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12.  Cylindrical  Gnaphalium.  The  Aalks  are 
herbaceous,  branching,  and  grow  to  about  a 
foot  and  an  half  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
downy,  and  fit  dole  to  the  Aalk.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  roundifh  bunches  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  they  are  of  a  bright-fcarlet 
colour,  and  fliew  themlelves  in  July  and  Auguft. 

13.  Ruddy  African  Elichryfum.  The  italics 
are  flender,  ligneous,  and  fend  forth  feveral 
fide-branches  near  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  and  downy  on  their  under- 
fide.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  decompound  corymbus’s  ;  they  are 
at  firA  of  a  blufh  or  pale-red  colour,  but  they 
die  afterwards  to  a  golden- yellow  colour. 

14.  Cymofe  Elichryfum.  The  (talks  of  this 
plant-  are  flender,  divide  into  many  branches 
near  the  bottom,  and  grow  to  about  a  yard  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  of  a  dark- 
green  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  hoary  under¬ 
neath,  and  half  embrace  the  {talks  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  longifh  clulters, 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  lfnall, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  continue  in  fuccefllon 
the  greateA  part  of  the  fummer. 

15.  Imbricated  ^Ethiopian  Cudweed.  The 
Aalks  are  herbaceous,  tender,  and  divide  into  a 
few  branches  near  the  bottom,  which  grow  to 
about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  narrow,  and  downy.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  lmall  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  an  iron  colour,  appear  in 
July  and  AuguA,  and  often  in  September  and 
October. 

16.  Reticulated-leaved  ./Ethiopian  Cudweed. 
The  Aalks  of  this  fort  are  herbaceous,  Ample,  and 
about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
trinervous,  curioufly  veined,  or  wrought  like  net¬ 
work,  and  fit  clofe,  having  no  footAalks.  The 
flowers  terminate  each  Aalk  in  a  compound  co- 
rymbus  ♦,  they  are  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and 
appear  in  fucceAion  the  greateA  part  of  the 
fummer. 

The  1 7th  and  1 8th  forts  are  among  the  Peren¬ 
nials-,  they  are  neverthelefs  Green-houfe  plants, 
and  a  fhare  muA  always  be  retained  to  join  with  the 
above  collection.  They  are,  with  caution,  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  planted  abroad,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  beauty  they  will  affume  in  the  com¬ 
mon  mould,  and  as  being  tolerably  hardy  ;  and 
with  the  fame  precaution,  if  there  are  plants 
enough  of  the  foregoing  forts,  a  fhare  of  all  of 
them  may  be  fet  abroad  in  warm,  well-Aielteied 
places  :  Such  plants,  if  they  are  not  deAroyed 
by  the  winter,  will  grow  to  be  taller,  and  pro¬ 
duce  larger  and  fairer  bunches  of  flowers,  than 
fuch  as  have  been  confined  in  pots,  and  kept  in 
the  Houfe. 

If  any  of  thefe  kinds  are  ventured  abroad, 
the  beA  way  will  be  to  fet  them  in  beds,  at  a  pro¬ 
per  diftance  from  each  other,  in  order  to  be 
hooped  and  well-covered  with  mats  in  hard 
weather. 

The  Herbaceous  kinds  are  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  roots  •,  all  the  others  are  propagated  by 
planting  the  flips,  cuttings,  or  offsets  from  the 
roots,  in  any  of  the  fummer  months.  They 
fhould  be  fet  in  beds,  at  about  three  or  four 
inches  afunder,  and  be  well-watered  -,  the  beds 
mufi  be  next  hooped,  to  be  covered  with  mats 
to  (hade  the  plants  at  firA  ;  and  the  repetition 
of  the  watering  muA  be  made  about  every  other 
evening:  Then  your  plants  will  Arike  root,  and 
grow  as  readily  as  Sage.  In  the  autumn,  each 
fhould  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the 
root,  and  fet  in  a  pot,  to  be  houfed  for  the  winter ; 
and  if  there  are  plants  enough,  a  fhare  of  them 
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may  be  left  in  the  open  ground,  to  take 
chance  with  the  weather,  as  it  fhall  happen. 

1.  Large-flowered  Cudweed,  or  Eternal  Flower,  Titles; 
is  titled,  Gnaphalium  fruticofum ,  foliis  ampkxicati- 
lihus  ovat'is  trinerviis  utrinque  lanuginofis.  Bur-  ^rnvnVi 
man  calls  it,  Gnaphalium  foment  of um ,  foliis  infe- 
rioribus  fubrotundis ,  Juperioribus  acuminatis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

2.  Heath-leaved  Goldilocks,  dr  Cudweed,  is 
titled,  Gnaphalium  fruticcfum  ramofim ,  corymbis 
ramofis ,  foliis  confer tis  teretiufeulis.  Burman  calls 
it,  Gnaphalium  frutefeens ,  foliis  tcnuijjimis  tereti - 
bus ,  ramis  creberrimis  ;  and  Plukenet,  Millefo¬ 
lium  Afthiopicum  erica  folio  ,  incanum ,  flore  fpe- 
ciofo.  it  is  a  native  of  ^Ethiopia. 

3.  Round-leaved  Goldilocks  or  Cudweed,  is 
titled,  Gnaphalium  fruticofum ,  foliis  ovitis  inte¬ 
ger  rimis  petiolatis ,  floribus  confertis  tertninalibus. 

Burman  calls  it,  Gnaphalium  tomentofum ,  foliis 
orbiculatis  fubtus  incanis.  It  is  a  native  of 
^Ethiopia. 

4.  Indented-leaved  Goldilocks,  is  titled,  Gna- 
phalium  fruticofum ,  foliis  cuneiformibtis  fejfilibus 
dentatis ,  corymbo  fimplici,  Burman  calls  it,  Coma 
aurea  incana ,  foliis  obtufis  trident  at  is,  capitulis 
oblongis .  It  is  a  native  of  .Ethiopia, 

5.  Serrated-leaved  Cudweed  is  titled,  Gnapha -  Sw 
Hum  fruticofum ,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  lanceolatis 
ferratis ,  fupra  nudis.  Burman  calls  it,  Gnapha¬ 
lium  folio  oblongo  acuto  molli ,  floribus  ferrugineis. 

It  inhabits  ./Ethiopia.  . 

6.  Tree  Cudweed  is  titled,  Gnaphalium  fruti - 
cofum ,  foliis  fejfdibus  liniaribus  fupra  glabris  mar- 
gine  revolutis ,  foribus  fubcapitatis ,  pedunculis 
elongatis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

7.  Coronated  Cudweed  is  titled,  Gnaphalium  Co^nu^f-u&fL. . 
fruticofum ,  foiiis  fejfdibus  lanceolatis ,  corymbis  com - 

pofltis  fejfdibus,  pedunculis  aphyllis ,  calycibus  corona- 
tis.  Burman  calls  it,  Gnaphalium  ^foliis  oblongis 
acutis  crajfis  &  incanis ,  floribus  albis  umbellatisi 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ~  >  p 

8.  Two-coloured  Cudweed  is  titled,  Gnaphal  tpldrficz 

lium  fruticofum ,  foliis  fejfdibus  lanceolatis , 

calycibus  albis ,  fquamis  inf  rioribus  incarnatis.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Snowy  Cudweed  is  titled,  Gnaphalium  fru - 
ti cofum,  foliis  filiformibus  tomentofs  fubimbricatis 9 
caule  ramofjfimo.  Burman  calls  it,  Gnaphalium 
incanum  folio  lineari $  caule  accumbente  j  and  Plu¬ 
kenet,  Elichryfum  Althiopicum,  tenuijfimis fleechadis 
citrina  foliis  confertis,  ramofjfmum ,  comis  ar¬ 
gent  eis.  It  refides  in  Ethiopia. 

10.  Prickly  Gnaphalium ,  or  Cudweed,  is  titled, 

Gnaphalium  fruticofum ,  foliis  fubulatis ,  umbelld 
compofitd ,  calycibus  fubtrifloris  cylindricis.  In  the 
Hortus  Clijf.it  is  termed,  Gnaphalium  caule  fruticofo, 
foliis  lanceolatis  coniortis  fafciculatis ,  calycibus  cy¬ 
lindricis  longis.  Burman  calls  it,  Gnaphalium  fru¬ 
ticofum,  foliis  lanceolatis  conge f is  forum  calyce 
tubulofo  ;  alfo,  Gnaphalium  fruticofum,  foliis  rari- 

.  oribus,  capitatum  alfo,  Gnaphalium  frutefeens , 
foliolis  lanceolatis  aqualibus,  umbellatum.  Petiver 
names  it,  Argyrocome  capitis  B .  Spei,  thymi  foliis ; 
alfo,  Eupatorioides  capitis  B.  Spei ,  faturejj  foliis 
rigid*  5  alfo,  Eupatorioides  Capeifs  {apitatus. 

Ray  calk  it,  Xeranthemum  Africanum  frutefeens 
folio  erica ,  f  juniperi  angufiore  breviore  acuto, 
floribus  conglobatis  exiguis  albis ;  alfo,  Xeranthe- 
mum  Africanum ,  foliis  brevioribus  canefcentibus , 
floribus  minimis  conglobatis  albis.  Plukenet  Ailes 
it,  Xeranthemum  fleechadis  citrina  foliis  rigidis  pun- 
gentibus ,  flore  albo  duriufculo  -,  alfo,  Gnaphaloides 
Althiopicum  frutefeens ,  fleechadis  citrina  foliis 
fpinofis  •,  alfo,  Frutex  JEthiopicus  cineraceus ,  foliis 
nepeta  acuUatis ,  floribus  albis  cor  on  a  tis  -,  and .  Eli¬ 
chryfum 
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chryfum  JEtbiopicutn  frutefcens ,  coridis  foliis 
cams ,  capitulis  parvis  glomeratiS .  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  all  its  Varieties  in  /Ethiopia. 

Q  1  0  u.  Spreading  African  Cudweed  is  titled, 
QtifiUuuirix G napbalhm  fruticofum ,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  fpa- 
tulatis,  ramis  patenlibus ,  corymbis  aggregates. 
BoerhaaVe  calls  it,  Elichryfum  Africanum ,  folio 
cblongo  tomcntofo  caulem  ampleffente,  fore  luteo. 
It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

CuChAb'U'.  l2>  Cylindrical  Gnaphalium  is  titled,  Gnapha- 
V -cccm .  Hum  herbaceum ,  foliis  J'effilibus  oblongis  tomentofis, 
corymbis  ilhequalibus  calycibus ,  glabris  cylindricis 
fefilibus.  Piukenet  calls  it,  Gnaphalium  AEthiopi- 
cum  minus  ramofum ,  capitulis  coccineis-.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.- 
fibj- HE  Ruddy  African  Elichryfum  is  titled,  Grid- 
L  '  phalhim  herbaceum ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  inf  erne 

ramofoy  corymbo  decompofito  terminatis.  Boerhaave 
calls  it,  Elichryfum  Africanum  folio  oblongo  angufio, 
fore  rubello  pojiea  aureo .  It  grows  naturally  in 


uirrica. 


14.  Cymofe  Elichryfum  is  titled,  Gnaphaltim  Cu  mCrrfiVTu- 
herbaceumy  foliis  lanceolatis  trinerviis  fupra  glabris,  - 

caule  iHferne  ramofo ,  racemo  terminali.  Boer¬ 
haave  calls  it,  Elichryfum  Africanum ,  folio  longo 
fubtus  incanOy  fupra  viridi ,  fore  luteo .  It  grows 
naturally  in  Africa.  ^  ,  , 

15.  Imbricated /Ethiopian  Cudweed  is  titled, 

Gnaphalium  herbaceum,  foliis  lanceolatis  tomentofis ,  - 
caule  ramofoy  fquamis  calycinis  reflexis.  Burman 
calls  it,  Gnaphalium  incanum  anguftifoliunty  caly¬ 
cinis  fquamis  ferrugineis  reflexis.  It  refides  in 

/Ethiopia,  i/V 

16.  Reticulated-leaved  /Ethiopian  Cudweed  is  Jfwc'- 
titled,  Gnaphalium  herbaceum  foliis  feffilibus  lanceo-  ferdiunyt-. 
latis  trinerviis  nudis  reticulato  venofis.  Breynius  " 

calls  it,  Chryfocoma  ALthiopica ,  plantaginis  folio. 

It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

17.  and  18.  The  titles  of  thefe  fpecies  are 
already  given  among  the  Perennial  plants. 
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PIE  RE  are  three  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

1.  Pinedeaved  Gnidia.  k 

2.  Alternate-leaved  Gnidia. 

3.  Oppofite-leaved  Gnidia. 

1.  Pine-leaved  Gnidia.  The  ftalks  are  woody, 
branching,  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  awl-fhaped,  and  come  out 
without  order.  The  flowers  furround  the  upper 
parts  of  the  ftalks  in  whorls,  and  one  large  bunch 
terminates  the  ftalk ;  they  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

2.  Alternate-leaved  Gnidia.  The  ftalks  are 
fhrubby,  branching,  and  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  grow 
alternately.  The  flowers  are  downy,  and  termi¬ 
nate  the  branches  in  fmall  bunches  j  they  appear 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  thefe  parts. 

3.  Oppofite-leaved  Gnidia.  The  Italic  is  woody, 
and  fends  forth  ligneous,  (lender  branches, 
which  grow  ercdt.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped, 
fmooth,  entire,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  clufters, 
and  appear  about  the  lame  time  with  the  former. 

AH  thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cut¬ 
tings,  during  the  fumrrrer  months,  in  beds  of 
good  garden-mould,  and  covering  them  clofe 
to  exclude  the  air.  If  a  few  plants  are  to 
be  raifed,  bell  or  hand  glafles  are  belt  for  that 
purpofe,  and  they  muft  be  fhaded ;  if  the  bed 
is  large,  in  order  to  contain  many  cuttings,  it 
muft  be  hooped,  and  clofely  covered  down  with 
mats  *,  in  either  cafe,  the  cuttings  muft  be  duly 
watered,  and  when  they  commence  a  growing 
ftate,  mult  have  more  air  allowed  them  by  de¬ 
grees,  or  they  will  (bon  draw  too  weak,  and  be 
lpoiled  •,  and  this  additional  allowance  muft  be 
granted  them  until  they  have  the  benefit  of  the 


Titles,'.  ,  ^ 


,c<t 


full  air.  After  they  have  grown  in  the  open  air* 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  they  have 
made  but  a  poor  progrefs,  they  muft  be  taken 
up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and 
planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  good 
mould,  be  watered,  and  fet  in  a  fhady  place 
until  they  have  taken  root-,  then  they  fhould  be 
fet  in  a  warm  part  of  the  garden,  to  remain 
there  until  O&ober,  when  they  fhould  be  taken 
into  fhelter  with  the  hardieft  kinds  of  Green- 
houfe  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Gnidia  foliis  fpar- 
fis  lineari-fubulatiSy  flonbus  aggregatis  terminalibus. 

Burman  calls  it,  Rapunculus  foliis  nervofts  lineari- 
bitSy  floribus  argenteis  non  galeatis.  It  grows  na- 

v  turally  in  /Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  is  titled,  Gnidia  foliis  alternis  ffrrneuCfcfcL 
cvato-lanceolatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

3.  The  third  is  titled,  Gnidia  foliis  oppofitis 
lanceolatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

•  Gnidia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Oblandria  Mo- 
nogynia  ;  and  the  chara&ers  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped, 
coloured  perianthium,  having  a  very  long,  flender 
tube,  and  a  limb  divided  into  four  plane  parts. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  four  plane,  felTile  pe¬ 
tals,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  and  inlerted  into 
it. 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  ereft,  fetaceous  fila¬ 
ments,  almoft  as  long  as  the  flower,  having 
Ample  antherte. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen, 
and  a  fimple  ftyle  (inferted  into  one  fide  of  the 
germen,  and  the  length  of  the  ftamina)  with  a 
capitated,  hifpid  ftigm3. 

5.  Per icarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  one,  oval,  oblique, 
and  acute. 
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GORTERIA. 


OF  this  genus  are  four  fpecies,  called, 

1.  Stiff-leaved  Gorteria . 

2.  Squarrofe  Gorteria. 

3.  Ciliated  Gorteria. 

4.  Shrubby  Gorteria. 

1.  Stiff-leaved  Gorteria .  The  ftalk  is  fome- 
v/hat  ligneous,  deprelfed,  and  fends  out  a  few 
branches,  which  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  pinnatifid,  narrow,  very  ftiff, 
and  of  a  filvery-white  colour  underneath.  The 
flowers  grow  fingly  on  footflalks,  about  four  or 
five  inches  long  ;  the  rays  are  of  a  golden-yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  the  middle  is  an  elegant  che¬ 
quered  mixture  of  a  black  and  white  colour  ; 
they  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  fotnetimes 
July  and  the  feeds  frequently  ripen  in  Auguft 
and  September. 

2.  Squarrofe  Gorteria.  The  flalks  are  ligne¬ 
ous,  branching,  and  trailing.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  decurrent,  prickly,  and  reflexed. 
The  flowers  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
where  they  fit  clofe ;  the  rays  are  of  a  white 
colour,  with  a  mixture  of  purple  underneath  ; 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
ipecies  with  fmall  yellow  flowers. 

3.  Ciliated  Gorteria.  The  ftalk  is  ligne¬ 
ous,  and  fpreading  near  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  imbricated,  ciliat¬ 
ed,  and  prickly.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour  •,  they  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

4.  Shrubby  Gorteria.  The  ftalks  are  woody, 
thick,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
fpear-fhaped,  indented,  prickly,  and  downy  un¬ 
derneath.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a 
golden-yellow  colour ;  they  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  frequently  ripen  in 
September. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings, 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  the  open 
ground,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  root.  They  will  readily 
grow,  and  in  about  fix  weeks  will  be  fit  to 


Titled 


» 

remove  ^  then  they  muft  be  taken  up,  with  & 
ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  planted  feparately 
in  pots  filled  with  light  garden  mould ;  they 
mult  be  next  fet  in  the  fhade,  and  afterwards  in 
a  warmer  place,  to  remain  there  until  the  end  of 
October,  or  later.  If  the  weather  is  mild,  they 
muft  be  taken  into  the  Green-houfe  with  fuch 
plants  as  require  protection  from  frofts  only  ;  and 
they  muft  be  ftationed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
receive  plenty  of  free  air  on  all  poffible  occafions, 
and  not  be  over-topped  by  other  trees,  which 
will  occafion  them  to  become  mouldy  and  rot. 

1.  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  titled,  Gorteria  fcapis 
uniflori i,  folds  lanceolatis  pinnatifidis ,  caule  depreffo. 

In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is  named,  Ardlotis  ramis 
deaimbentibus ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  rigidis ,  fub- 
tus  argent e is.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Ardlotheca  foliis 
rigidis  leniter  diffetlis ;  and  Ray,  Anemonofpermos 
foliis  rigidis  tenuiter  divifis  fubtus  incanis ,  fore 
aureo  umbone  nigricante .  It  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  The  fecond  is  titled,  Gorteria  foliis  lanceo¬ 
latis  decurrentibus  recurvis  c i ha  to-fpinu lefts ,  flonbus 
feffdibus.  In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Xeranthemum  caulibus 
frutefeentibus  provolutis ,  foliis  ciliatis  hirfutis. 

Commeline  calls  it,  Ajler  Africanus  frutefeens , 
fpkndentibus  parvis  &  reflexis  foliis.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  The  third  is  titled,  Gorteria  foliis  imbricatis  CitdvJrU. 

bifariam  ciliatis ,  ciliis  exterioribus  fpindque  termi¬ 
nal. i  reflexis.  Burman  calls  it,  Carlina  foliis  im¬ 

bricatis  oblongis  reticulatis  &  in  aculeum  aduncum 
defmentibus  \  Ray,  Cdrduus  Africanus  lutcus,  atrac- 

tylidis  facie ,  extremo  foliorum  acideo  adunco  \  and 
Plukenet,  Aculeofa  Aithiopica ,  atrablylidis  facie ; 

It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

4.  The  fourth  is  titled,  Gorteria  foliis  lanceo¬ 
latis  integris  dentato-fpinofis  fubtus  tomentofls ,  caule 
fruticofo.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Aira'dylis  foliis 
oblongo-ovatis  denticulatis  fpinofls ,  calycibus  paten- 
tibus ,  caule  fruticofo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia; 
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THIS  genus  comprehends  two  fpecies  j  one 
of  which  requires  a  Green-houle  only  for 
ts  refidence  in  winter-,  the  other  will  not  flourifh, 
mlefs  ftationed  in  a  ftove.  The  Green-houfe 
jpecies  is  called,  Occidental  Grewia. 

The  ftalk  is  woody,  branching,  fmooth,  of  a 
lark-brown  colour,  and  the  ffirub  grows  to  be 
VOL.  II. 
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eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  nearly 
oval,  acute,  and  very  much  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Elm-tree.  The  flowers  are  produced 
fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  $  they  are  of 
a  bright-purple  colour,  appear  in  July,  Auguft, 
and  September,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe 
berries  in  England. 


This 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


Culture. 


This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  layers,  which 
may  be  performed  on  the  young  fhoots  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  more  elpecially  in  the 
autumn,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves 
come  out.  If  they  are  layered  in  the  fummer, 
they  frequently  ftrike  root  by  the  autumn  •,  but 
if  the  bufinefs  is  performed  either  in  the  autumn, 
winter,  or  fpring,  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  the 
autumn  following  •,  vyhen  they  may  be  taken  off” 
and  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  rich 
garden  mould,  oblerving  to  preferve  as  much 
earth  about  the  roots  as  poffible,  to  prevent  their 
drooping,  and  cauie  them  to  ftrike  root  before 
winter.  About  the  end  of  OClober,  or  in  No¬ 
vember,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  they  mu  ft  be 
taken  into  fhelter  with  the  hardieft  Green-houfe 
plants,  for  they  require  protection  only  from 
frofts ;  and  early  in  the  fpring,  they  may  be  fet 
abroad,  with  others  of  the  like  kind,  in  fome 
well  fheltered  place,  appropriated  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Green-houfe  plants. 

It  is  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings.  Thefe'  fhould 
be  planted,  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  the 
like  kind  of  rich  garden  mould,  and  be  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  :  Here  they  muft 
be  duly  watered,  and  kept  fhaded,  until  they 
have  taken  root,  when  they  muft  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  fet  abroad 
in  fome  warm,  well -fheltered  place,  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  autumn  ;  and  then,  if  many 
cuttings  were  planted  in  a  pot,  they  fhould  be 


potted  feparately,  and  have  fimilar  treatment  to 
that  of  the  layers. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Grewia  foliis  fubovatis. 
In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Grewia  corollis 
acutis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Ulmi-folia  arbor  Afri- 
cana  b  act f era,  floribus  purpureis  ;  and  Com  inc¬ 
line,  Ulmi  facie  arbufcula  AEthiopica,  ramulis  ala- 
tis ,  floribus  purpurafcentibus.  It  grows  naturally 
in  ./Ethiopia. 

Grewia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Gynandria 
Polyandria  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five 
fpear-fhaped,  ereCt,  coriaceous,  coloured,  patent, 
deciduous  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  petals*  the  figure  of  the 
calyx,  but  ufually  fmaller,  and  indented  at  the 
bale. 

The  neCtarium  is  a  thick  incurved  fcale,  inferr¬ 
ed  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal,  and  inclining  to  the 
border  furrourtbing  the  ftyle. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous,  fetaceous  fila¬ 
ments  the  length  of  the  petals,  and  inferted  into 
the  bafe  of  the  germen,  having  roundifh  an¬ 
thers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  pediceL 
lated  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  and  an  obtufe  quadrifid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  four-lobed  berry,  con¬ 
taining  four  cells. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  globular, 
and  contains  two  cells. 
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C  H  A  P.  LXXXVII. 

G  U  A  J  A  C  U  M,  LIGNUM  FILM, 

or  POCKWOOD. 


ON E  fpecies  for  the  Green-houfe  is  arranged 
under  this  genus,  called  at  prefent  the  Afri¬ 
can  Guajacum  Tree. 

The  item  is  woody,  branching,  and  grows  to 

Jfcribed1  ^^ceen  01  twenty  Let  high.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
c‘  L  *  nated  •,  the  pinnae  are  frnall,  oval,  acute-pointed,  of 
a  Ihining  green  colour,  and  arranged  by  pairs 
along;  the  mid-rib.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  •,  they  are 
of  a  fine-fcarlet  colour,  but  rarely  fhew  them- 
fcives  in  any  European  gardens. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich,  garden  mould,  and  be  plunged  into  a 
hotbed  of  tanners-bark ;  the  mould  in  the  pots 
muft  be  kept  moift  by  frequent  fprinklings  of  wa¬ 
ter;  and  in  four  or  five  weeks,  if  the  feeds  were 
good,  the  young  plants  will  come  up.  They 
muft  have  as  much  air  allowed  them  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  will  permit,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak, 
and  muft  be  frequently  fprinkled  with  water. 
When  they  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  muft 
be  fet  feparately  in  Email  pots  filled  with  the  like 
'  kind  of  rich,  light  earth  ;  they  muft  be  again 
plunged  into  the  hotbed,  where  they  muft  be  wa¬ 
tered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root ;  af¬ 
ter  this,  they  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the 
open  air.  When  this  is  effected,  they  may  be  fet 


*  \  LT  .  \  •  "  J  ■  ■  : 

abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-fheltered  part  of  the 
garden,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  autumn, 
and  then  be  taken  into  the  Houfe  with  the  more 
tender  forts  of  Green-houfe  plants.  They  muft 
from  time  to  time  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  as 
often  as  they  fhall  require  it;  they  muft  have  lit¬ 
tle  water,  and  be  ftationed  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
Green-houfe  during  the  winter  ;  but  they  muft 
be  fet  abroad  every  lummer,  and  in  dry  weather  be 
watered  three  times  a  week,  to  forward  the  plants 
growth,  which  is  apt  to  be  retarded  through  a 
negleCt  of  this  lort.  They  rarely  flower  in  Europe, 
but  make  a  pleating  variety  in  the  Green-houfe* 
among  other  exotics,  by  their  beautiful,  fplendid, 

pinnated  leaves,  which  continue  green  all  the 
year. 

By  layers  alfo  this  tree  is  propagated.  This 
.°uld  be  performed  on  the  young  fhoots  either 
in  the  autumn  or  fpring  ;  but  they  are  generally 
two  years  before  they  ftrike  root.  When  this  is 
effected,  and  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be 
taken  off  from  the  old  plants,  being  careful  to 
preferve  as  much  mould  to  the  roots  as  can  be,  and 
be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of 
rich  garden  mould  ;  after  this  they  may  be  treated 
like  the  feedlings. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Guajacum  folioHs  multiju- 
gis  acutis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Gui-  Tit,cs* 
landinoides.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Afra  arbor  acacia  . 

fimilis. 
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fimilis,  foliis  myrti  aculeatis  fplcndentibus  ;  and  Wal- 
ther.  Acacia  Africana ,  qure  acacia;  fimilis,  foliis  myr¬ 
ti  parvis  aculeatis  pinnatis ,  y/W  coccineo  tetrapeta- 
loide.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia  and  China. 

Clafs  and  Guajacum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Decandria 
thfCr  in  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

Linnasan  i.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  compofed  of  five 
5Lyftem*  oval,  oblong,  concave  leaves,  the  two  outer  ones 

r?aU  beln§  the 


2.  Corolla  is  five,  oval,  oblong,  concave, 
patent  petals,  having  narrow  ungues. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  erect  filaments,  with  ob¬ 
long  antherge. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  cuneiforme,  angular, 
fubpedicellated  germen,  a  fiiort  ftyle,  and  a  ftm- 
ple,  acute  fiigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  The  fruit  is  angular,  com- 
prelfed,  and  contains  three  cells. 

6.  Semen  is  a  hard  nut,  placed  fingly  in  each 
of  the  cells. 


c  H  A  P.  LXXXVIII. 

HA  LLERI  A,  AFRICAN  FLY 

*  ♦ 

HONEY-SUCKLE. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
known  among  Gardeners  by  the  name  of 
African  Fly  Honey-Suckle. 

Jke  plant  The  ftem  is  woody,  branching,  and  grows  to 
e  cn  e  'fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
pointed,  ferrated,  of  a  lucid-green  colour,  grow 
oppofite  by  pairs,  and  continue  all  winter.  The 
flowers  are  produced  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  along  the  branches;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
red  colour,  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  berries,  which  ripen  in  September. 

Culture.  E  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  muft  have  much  air,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  weak.  When  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  muft  be  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with 
good  garden  mould  ;  they  muft  next  be  plunged 
tip  to  the  rims  in  a  moderate  hotbed,  be  watered, 
and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root.  Af¬ 
ter  this  they  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the 
open  air;  then  be  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well- 
fheltered  part  of  the  garden,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  autumn  ;  and  then  be  taken  into 
fhelterwith  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  Green-houfe 
plants. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  cuttings.  Thefe  may  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  rich 
garden  mould  ;  and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hotbed,  it  will  much  facilitate  their  taking 
root ;  though  they  will  grow  without  fiich  help, 
efpecially  if  they  are  kept  fhaded,  and  are  duly 
watered  at  firft;  or  they  will  grow,  if  planted  in  the 
full  ground  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden,  when 
all  danger  from  froft  is  over.  If  the  plants  have 
been  brought  forward  by  the  afiiftance  of  a  hot¬ 
bed,  they  muft  be  hardened  betimes  to  the  open 
air,  then  be  fet  abroad,  and  managed  like  the 
feedlings  ;  but  if  they  are  fet  in  the  full  ground, 
after  they  have  commenced  a  good  growing  ftate, 
they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  obferving  to  pre-  I 


ferve  much  earth  about  the  roots,  that  their 
growth  may  be  retarded  as  little  as  poffible. 
When  they  are  all  diftinctly  potted,  they  may  be 
fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-iheltered  place,  to 
remain  there  until  the  end  of  autumn,  and  may 
then  be  managed  like  the  feedlings,  and  other 
cuttings. 


1  here  benTg  no  other 


ipecies  of  this  genus,  it 
is  limply  named,  Halleria.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 
Halleria  foliis  ovatis  longitudinaliter  ferratis  ;  alfo, 
Halleria  foliis  lanceolato  ovatis  fupeme  ferratis . 
Burman  ftiles  it,  Lonicera  foliis  lucidis  acuminatis 
dentatis ,  frudfu  rotundo  ;  alfo,  Lonicera  folio  acuto 
ferrato ,  fore  pendulo ,  frutlu  oblongo.  Amman 
names  it,  Solanum  fore  peridymeni  ;  and  Boer- 
haave,  Caprifolium  Africanum  folio  pruni  leviter 
ferrato ,  flare  ruberrimo ,  baccd  nigra .  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

Halleria  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  obtufe,  plane, 
patent,  permanent  perianthium,  cut  into  three 
fegments,  the  upper  one  being  much  broader 
than  the  others. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube 
is  rounded  at  the  bafe,  inflexed,  and  fwoln  at 
the  top.  The  limb  is  oblique,  erect,  and  cut 
into  four  fegments  ;  the  upper  one  being  longeft, 
obtufe,  and  indented  at  the  top.  The  two  late¬ 
ral  ones  are  fhort,  broader,  and  more  acute  ;  the 
loweft  very  fhort.  Header,  •  and  acute. 

3.  Stamina.  1  here  are  four  fetaceous,  ftraight 
filaments,  inferted  in  the' tube;  they  are  lonoer 
than  the  corolla,  and. two  of  them  longer  than  the 
others,  having  roundifh,  didymous  antherte. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina,  and  a  Ample 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  berry,  contain¬ 
ing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  ufually  Angle. 
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CHAP. 


LXXXIX. 


HARTOGI  A. 


THIS  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  one 
fpecies,  called,  Eartogia. 

The  plant  The  ftem  is  woody,  upright,  branching,  and 
defcribed.  grows  to  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
awl-fliaped,  triangular,  and  grow  oppofite  to 
each  other.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  the  fummer,  and 
continue  in  beauty  a  long  time. 

Culture.  This  is  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings,  in 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth.  They  muft  then  be  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  to  forward  their  growth,  be  watered, 
and  kept  {haded  until  they  have  taken  root,  when 
they  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open 
air.  When  this  is  effefted,  they  muft  be  fet  abroad 
in  fome  warm,  well-fheltered  place,  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  end  of  October,  or  later  if 
the  feafon  is  mild,  and  afterwards  be  taken  into 
the  Green-houfe  with  the  other  plants. 


This  being  the  only  plant  that  conftitutes  the 
genus,  it  is  Amply  titled,  Eartogia.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Eartogia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandna 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  compofed  of  five 
oval,  erect,  acuminated,  permanent  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  oboval  petals,  having  un¬ 
gues  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

The  necftarium  has  five  oval,  awl-fhaped,  fhoit, 

deciduous  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filiforme,  erect  filaments, 
longer  than  the  petals,  having  oval,  incumbent 
antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  three-cornered,  ob-* 
tufe,  retufed  germen;  a  ftraight,  filiforme  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  (lamina;  and  an  obtufe  ftigma<( 

5.  Pericarpium  is  trilocular. 
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'“INHERE  are'two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called 
1  1.  Dentated  Eebenjiretia. 

2.  Whole-leaved  Eebenjiretia. 

1.  Dentated  Eebenflretia.  The  {talks  are  nu¬ 
merous,  have  a  ftrong  root,  are  round,  edged, 
ufitally  purplifh  near  the  bottom,  branching  very 
little,  and  fpread  themfelves  various  ways  •,  thole 
in  the  center  being  nearly  ereft,  and  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  of  different  proper¬ 
ties:  The  radical  leaves  are  divided  ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  {talks  are  dentated,  above  the 
middle  of  the  ftalk  they  are  ferrated,  and  the  up¬ 
per  ones  are  narrow  and  entire  •,  they  are  of  a 
chearful  green  colour, have  n  afootftalks,  and  come 
out  without  order  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
plant.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  fpikes 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches;  they  are  final  1,  of  a 
fnow-white  colour,  having  a  red  fpot  in  the  cen¬ 
ter-,  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  iome- 
times  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Whole-leaved  Eebenjiretia.  The  (talks  are 
round,  tender,  branching  a  little,  and  grow  to 
two  feet  high.  The  radical  leaves  are  larger  than 
thofe  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftalk-,  the  lower  ones 
are  {till  larger  than  the  upper  ones,  diminifhing 
gradually  in  flze  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  but 
They  all  have  their  edges  whole  and  undivided. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  along  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  ftalks  s  they  are  fmall,  appear  in 
lulv  Auguft,  and  September,  and  fomet.mes 
ripen  their  feeds  in  Oftober  and  November. 


).  Thefe  plants  are  failed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  Culture, 
hotbed,  in  the  fpring.  If  thefe  are  good,  they 
will  readily  come  up;  and  when  the  plants  are  out 
three  inches  high,  they  muft  be  planted  feparately 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth.  .They  muft 
then,  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed, 
where  they  muft  be  watered,  and  kept  fhaded  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  root,  when  they  muft  be  har¬ 
dened"  by  degrees  to  the  open  air;  but  they  need 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  hotbed  until  the  heat  is 
abated,  keeping  the  glaffes  wholly  off  night  and 
day.  When  the  plants  can  receive  no  further  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  heat  of  the  bed,  they  muft  be  fet 
abroad  among  other  Green-houfe  plants,  or  they 
may  continue  in  the  bed,  ftiil  kept  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  ;  in  either  cafe  they  will  fucceed  very 
well  with  due  waterings,  in  hot  weather,  until 
the  autumn  ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  fhould  be 
taken  into  theGreen-houie,  with  other  moderately 
hardy  exotic  plants.  The  fummer  following  they 
will  flower,  and  frequently  perfect  their  leeds ; 
especially  if  they  are  protected  from  heavy  mins 
at  the  time  of  blow. 

1.  Dentated  Eebenjiretia  is  titled,  Eebenjiretia  Tides. 
foliis  dentatis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Valerianella  Q 
Africana ,  foliis  angitjtis ,  fore  macula  rubicante 
notato ;  Ray,  Valerianoides fore  moncpetalo ,  femine 
unico  oblongo ;  and  Burman,  Pcdicularis  foliis  an- 
gufiijfimis  dentatis ,  floribus  fpicatis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  /Ethiopia. 

2.  Whole-leaved 
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-  2.  Whole-leaved  Hebenfiretia  is  titled,  Heben¬ 
firetia  foliis  integerrimis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
^Ethiopia. 


Clafs  Hebenfiretia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia 

and^order  Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

Syftem!"  1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubular,  perma- 
The  cha-  nent  perianthium,  divided  into  two  lips.  The 
rafters.  upper  lip  is  ftraight,(hort,  and  more  (lender  than 
the  other  •,  the  lower  lip  is  fpear-fhaped,  long* 
rude,  and  dellexed. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  unequal  petal.  The  tube 
is  cylindrical,  and  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  The 
upper  part  is  in  the  form  of  a  lip,  which  is  rifing, 


broadeft  outwardly,  quadrifid,  and  the  length  of 
the  inferior  lip  of  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  fhort  filaments,  rifing 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  corolla,  two  on  each 
fide  •,  two  of  thefe,  though  very  fhort,  are  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  other  two,  and  all  four  have 
oblong,  lateral  antherte. 

4.  Pistillum  con  fills  of  an  oblong  germen,  a  . 
filiforme  ftyle  the  length  ot  the  corolla,  and  a 
(lender  (ligma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong  capfule,  open¬ 
ing  two  ways. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oblong,  con¬ 
vex  and  trifulcated  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on 
the  other. 


CHAP.  XCL 

HEDY  S  ARUM,  FRENCH  HONEY-SUCKLE. 


This  genus  eonfifts  of  feven  fpecies,  which 
wil  live  with  protection  from  cold  weather 
in  winter,  called, 

Species.  1  •  Syrian  Hedyfarum ,  or  Alhagu 
■  2.  Afiatick  Hedyfarum,, 

3.  Carolina  Hedyfarum. 

4.  Virginian  Hedyfaruni. 

■  5.  Maryland  Hedyfarum. 

6.  Oriental  Hedyfarum. 
y.  Hoary  American  Hedyfarum'. 

®  -ian  *•  Syrian  Hedyfarum^  or  Alhagi.  The  (talks  of 
HecfyTa-  tills  fpecies  are  woody,  armed  with  reddifh  thorns, 
rum  or  branching,  and  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves 
Alhagi  are  fimple,  fpear-fhaped,  obtule,  fmooth,  of  a 
dcfcnbed.  pale_green  colour,  and  grow  on  (hort  footftalks. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  clutters  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  reddiih-pur- 
ple  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
jointed,  fickle-fhaped  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

The  Perfian  Manna  of  the  (hops  is  an  exu¬ 
dation  of  this  plant. 

Af  t*  k  2.  Afiatick  Hedyfarum.  The  (talk  of  this  fpe- 
*  cies  is  ligneous,  hairy,  and  fends  forth  feveral  hairy 
branches,  which  grow  to  about  a  yard  high. 
The  leaves  are  fimple,  heart-flhaped,  roundifh, 
retufe,  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  and  hairy 
underneath.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches  •,  they  appear  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  jointed,  comprefled  pods,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds. 

3.  Carolina  Hedyfarum.  The  (talks  of  this  fpe- 
Carolina,  cjes  are  ligneous,  hairy,  branching  near  the  top, 
and  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
fub-oval,  hairy  underneath,  and  grow  on  (hort 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  (hort  fpikes 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  (mail, 
and  of  a  purplifh-yellow  colour,  appear  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  jointed,  comprefled 
pods,  containing  (with  good  management)  ripe 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

Tirgi-  4.  Virginian  Hedyfarum.  The  (talks  of  this  fpe- 
nian,  cies  are  (hrubby,  branching  near  the  top,  rough, 

'  and  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 

oval,  and  very  hairy.  The  flowers  come  .out 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  (talks  in  oblong 
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fpikes ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  I'm  all,  oval,  hairy,  acute  pods,  each  con¬ 
taining  only  one  feed. 

5.  Maryland  Hedyfarum:  The  (talks  of  thisfpe-  Mary- 
cies  are  (hrubby,  very  ramofe,  and  about  two  feet  an  * 
high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  the  folioles 

are  roundifti.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
reddifh  colour ;  they  come  out  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
(hort,  comprefled,  jointed  pods,  fotnetimes  con¬ 
taining  ripe  feeds,  in  the  autumn. 

6.  Oriental  Hedyfarum.  This  is  often  called  0f*entab 
Oriental  Cocks-head.  The  (talks  are  ligneous, 

and  about  a  foot  and  half  high.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated,  being  compofed  of  feven  or  nine  pair 
of  fpear-lhaped,  narrow  folioles.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  fpikes  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  on  Angle,  prickly,  permanent  foot¬ 
ftalks  ;  the  number  of  flowers  of  which  each 
lpike  is  compofed,  is  but  about  three  or  four, 
and  thefe  grow  alternately  on  fhort  pedi¬ 
cles  ;  they  appear  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort,  fmooth  pods,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  feed. 

7.  Hoary  American  Hedyfarum.  This  is  fre- 
quently  called  American  Cocks-head.  It  hath  American 
a  perennial  root,  which  fends  forth  a  few  ligne-  Hedyfa- 
ous,  fquare,  hifpid,  weak  (talks,  which  grow  to  de_ 
be  fix  or  eight  feet  long,  and,  unlefs  fupported,  ftr^edo 
lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  for  the  moft 

part  trifoliate,  tho*  they  are  fometimes  Angle  ; 
they  are  very  rough  on  their  under-fide,  and  of  a 
hoary  whitenefs.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  (talks  •,  they  are 
of  fine  purple  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  rough  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

All  thefe  plants  are  belt  propagated  by  flowing  Cujture> 
of  the  feeds,  moft  of  which  lie  two  years  before 
they  come  up,  unlefs  they  are  forwarded  in  the 
fpring  by  a  good  hotbed  ;  therefore  low  the  feeds, 
loon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots  filled  with  light, 

.  frefh  earth  ;  and  let  the  pots  be  placed  in  a  warm, 
well  (heltered  place,  full  upon  the  lun,  for 
their  winter’s  refidence.  In  the  ipring  plunge 
them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed;  and  when 
'  5  O  the 
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the  plants  come  up,  give  them  frequent  fprink- 
lings  of  water,  and  air  fufEcient  to  prevent  their 
drawing  weak.  When  they  are  lit  to  remove,  let 
each  be  let  in  its  own  feparate  pot,  and  let  the 
pots  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  flight  hotbed, 
obferving  to  fhade  the  plants,  and  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  root.  When  they  are  in  a 
good  growing  ftate,  they  muft  be  hardened  by 
degrees  unto  the  open  air  ;  and  when  that  is 
effected,  the  glades  may  be  wholly  taken  off 
night  and  day.  In  the  hotbed  they  may  re¬ 
main,  the  heat  being  exhaufted,  until  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  or  they  may  be  let  in  a  well-fheltered  place 
until  that  time,  and  then  Rationed  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  .or  under  a  hotbed-frame,  for  their  winter 
lodgings.  In  mild  weather  the  glaffes  muft  be 
taken  off,  for  they  require  protection  only  from 
frofts  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  if  you  have  plenty  of 
plants,  a  fhare  may  be  let  in  the  Flower-garden, 
in  warm,  well-fheltered  places.  They  will  live 
thro’ our  temperate  winters,  if  matted  only  in  frofty 
weather ;  but  then  they  will  flower  later  in  the 
fummer,  and  feldom  perfect  their  feeds :  So  that,  in 
order  to  have  good  feeds,  fame  plants  fhould  be 
fet  in  the  border  of  the  hot  wall,  for  this  will  caufe 
them  to  flower  early,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen 
in  abundance.  For  want  of  a  hot  wall,  the  plants 
muft  be  brought  forward  by  a  hotbed ;  and  if, 
when  they  are  in  blow,  they  are  protected  with 
the  glaffes  from  heavy  rains,  you  will  be  pretty 
lure  of  having  feeds  enough.  The  feeds  of  the 
firft  fort  will  not  always  come  up  the  fifft  fpring, 
even  tho’  forced  by  a  hotbed.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  after  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  abated,  take 
up  the  pots,  and  plunge  them  up  to  the  rims  in 
any  common  mould,  in  a  warm,  well-fheltered 
place ;  if  dry  weather  happens  the  remaining 
part  of  the  fummer,  every  third  evening  moiften 
the  mould  with  water,  and  about  the  end  of 
November  fet  the  pots  under  the  hotbed  frame  ; 
let  the  glaffes  be  opened  for  them  all  winter  in 
mild  weather,  covering  them  only  in  frofty  wea¬ 
ther  ;  in  the  fpring  plunge  the  pots  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  as  before ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
manage  them  accordingly. 

Titles.  1.  Syrian  Hedyfarum^  or  Alhagiy  is  titled,  Hedy- 


farum  folds  fimplicibus  lanccolatis  obtufis ,  caule 
fruticofo  fpinofo.  Calpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Genifta 
fpartium  fpinofum ,  foliis  polygoni ;  Wheeler,  Ge- 
nijla  fpinofa  fore  rubro  ;  Tournefort,  &c.  Alhagi. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Tartary,  Perfla,  Syria,  and 
Mefopotamia. 

2.  Afiatick  Hedy  [arum  is  titled,  Hedyfarum  foliis 
fimplicibus  cordato-orbiculatis  retufis  fupra  glabris . 
It  grows  naturally  in  Afla. 

3.  Carolina  Hedyfarum  is  titled,  Hedyfarum 
foliis  ternatis  fubovatis  fubtus  'villofis ,  caule  frutef- 
cente.  In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is  termed, 
Hedyfarum  foliis  ternatis  ovatodanceolatis  fubtus 
' villofis ,  caule  f rut ef cent e  villofo.  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

4.  Virginian  Hedyfarum  is  titled,  Hedyfarum 
foliis  ternatis  ovalibus ,  caule  fruticofo ,  racemis 
ovatis ,  calydbus  frudiibufque  hirfutis  monofpermis. 
Gronovius  calls  it,  Trifolitim  fruticofum  hirfutum, 
fpicis  oblongis  pedunciilatis .  It  is  a  native  of 
Virginia. 

5.  Maryland  Hedyfarum  is  tided,  Hedyfarum 
foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  fubrotundis ,  caule  frutefcente 
ramofiffimo ,  leguminibus  articulatis  Uvibus.  Dille- 
nius  calls  it,  Hedyfarum  trifoliatum ,  filiqud  bre- 
viore  ;  and  Ray,  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  Marilandi- 
cum  minus ,  filiquis  compreffis  articulatis  afperis  bre- 
vioribus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and 
Virginia. 

6.  Oriental  Hedyfarum  is  titled,  Hedyfarum 
foliis  pinnatis  linearibus ,  caule  fruticofo ,  pedunculis 
perfijlentibus  fpinefcentibus ,  leguminibus  monofper- 
mibus  lavibus.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Onobrychis 
orient alis  frutefcens  fpinofa,  tragacanth a  facie . 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft. 

7.  Hoary  American  Hedyfarum  is  titled,  Hedy¬ 
farum  foliis  ternatis  fubtus  fcabris ,  caule  hifpido , 
floribus  racemofis  conjugatis.  In  the  Hortus  Clif- 
fort.  it  is  termed,  Hedyfarum  foliis  terms  folitaritf- 
quc ,  caule  hifpido  fruticofo.  Brown  calls  it,  Hedy¬ 
farum  triphyllum  maximum  fcandens ,  caule  trigono 
hirto  uncinis ,  fpicis  amplis  terminalibus  ;  Sloane, 
Hedyfarum  triphyllum  fruticofum  ( fupinum )  florepur- 
pureo ;  and  Plukenet,  Onobrychis  Americana, floribus 
fpicatis ,  foliis  ternatis  canefcentibus ,  filiculis  afperis. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Jamaica. 
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C  H  .  A  P.  XCII. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  TURN-SOLE. 


THERE  are  three  fhrubby  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  two  of  which  call  for  their  fitua- 
tion  to  be  in  the  ftove,  while  the  other  will  flourifh 
very  well  in  a  good  Green-houfe  ;  this  is  called. 
The  Peruvian  Heliotrope. 

The  plant  It  is  a  branching  fhrub,  about  fiv&  feet  high, 
defcribed,  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  hairy,  rough, 
veined  on  their  underficle,  and  grow  irregularly 
®n  fhort  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
numerous  fpikes,  cluftered  together  ;  they  are  of 
a  bluifh  colour,  and  ftrongly  fcented ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  fummer,  and  continue  the  fuccefflon 
through  autumn,  and  fometimes  the  greateft 
part  of  the  winter ;  and  the  firft  blown  flowers 
are  generally  fucceeded  by  very  good  feeds. 


It  is  readily  propagated  by  planting  of  the 
cuttings  in  pots  in  fummer,  and  letting  them  in 
a  fhady  part  of  the  Green-houfe,  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  they  muft  be  duly  watered  from  the 
time  of  being  planted,  and  when  they  are  in  a 
growing  ftate,  muft  be  removed  into  a  fhady 
border,  plunging  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in 
common  mould ;  in  this  fituation  they  may  re¬ 
main,  until  they  are  removed  with  other  tender 
plants  into  the  Green-houfe. 

But  as  the  feeds  of  this  fpecies  ripen  freely 
with  us,  plenty  of  plants  may  be  eafily  raifed 
that  way.  Sow  the  feeds  therefore  in  the  fpring 
upon  a  moderate  hotbed  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  about  four  inches  high,  fet  each  in  a  feparate 
pot,  preferving  as  much  of  the  mould  about  the 

roots 
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roots  as  poffible,  give  them  a  good  watering, 
and  plunge  them  into  a'  fecond  hotbed ;  repeat 
the  watering,  and  keep  them  (haded  until  they 
have  taken  root  ;  after  that  they  muft  be  harden¬ 
ed  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  then  fet 
abroad  with  other  tender  plants.  The  hand- 
fomeft  plants  are  generally  raifed  from  feeds  ; 
and  as  in  a  good  Green-houfe  they  ufually  exhibit 
their  bloom  through  the  greateft  part  of  the 


winter,  this  fpecies  makes  a  beautiful  mixture 
with  Oranges,  &c.  at  that  feafon. 

The  Peruvian  Heliotrope  is  titled,  Heliotropium  Titles; 
foli is  lanccolato-ovatis ,  caule  fruticofo ,  fpicis  mime- 
rojis  aggregato - corymbofis .  Miller  calls  it,  Helio-  ,  ^lu }n 
tropium  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis ,  fpicis  plurimis  con¬ 
fer  tist  caule  fruticofo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Peru. 
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H  E  diftind  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 
1.  Alt  h  re  a- leaved  Hermannia. 

Aims- leaved  Hermannia.  ’ 

Trifurcated  Hermannia. 

Hyffop-leaved  Hermannia. 
Lavender-leaved  Hermannia. 


6.  Trifoliate  Hermannia. 

7.  Triphyllous  Hermannia. 

8.  Grojfularia-leaved  Hermannia. 

9.  Pinnated  Hermannia. 

1.  Althaa-Xt aved  Hermannia.  The  Item  is 
woody,  brown,  fends  forth  feveral  foft,  white, 
woolly  branches,  and  grows  to  be  two  or  three 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  plaited,  cre- 
nated,  woolly,  and  foft  to  the  touch.  The 
flowers  are  numerous  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  they  rife  lower  down,  two  or  three  together, 
on  footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  fometimes  continue  in  fucceffion  until  the 
autumn. 

2.  Alms- leaved  Hermannia.  The  Hem  is 
woody,  brown,  divided  into  many  irregular 
branches,  and  grows  to  be  three  or  four  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  wedge-fhaped,  broad, 
obtufe,  plaited,  and  indented  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the 
ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  April  and  May,  and 
are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

3.  Trifurcated  Hermannia.  The  ftem  is 
woody,  branching,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped ;  feme  of  them 
are  entire,  and  others  have  three  deep  indentures 
at  the  top.  The  flowers  come  out  on  footftalks 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches they  are 
fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  hang  drooping  * 
they  appear  in  May  and  June,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

4.  Hyffop-leaved  Hermannia.  The  ftem  is 
woody,  upright,  fends  out  many  branches,  and 
grows  to  be  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  broad,  \ obtufe,  and  lerrated  at 
the  top.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a 
fulphur  colour,  appear  in  May  and  June*  and 
are  frequently  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen 
the  latter  end  of  Augiift,  or  early  in  September. 

5.  Lavender-leaved  Hermannia.  The  ftem-*  is 
woody,  divides  into  numerous,  ligneous,  (lender 
branches,  and  grows  only  to  about  a  foot  and 
half  or  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 


fhaped,  obtufe,  entire,  hairy,  and  of  a  pale- 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clufters,  along  the  fides  of  the  branches,  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  parts  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
golden-yellow  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  continue  in  fucceffion  until  the 
autumn. 

6.  Trifoliate  Hermannia.  The  ftem  is  woody,  Trifo- 
branching,  and  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  li£Ue> 
leaves  are  trifoliate  *  the  folioles  are  oblong, 
plaited,  ferrated,  retufed,  foft,  and  woolly. 

The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  j  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  appear  in  June  and  July. 

7.  Triphyllous  Hermannia.  The  ftem  is  woody,  Triphyl- 
branching,  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  lous, 
leaves  are  ternate,  oboval,  plane,  and  grow  on 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
clufters  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches ; 

they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  appear  about 
the  time  of  the  former. 

8.  Groffutaria- leaved  Hermannia.  The  ftem  is  GrofTu- 
woody,  lends  out  many  fpreading  branches,  and  laria- 
grows  to  be  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  leaveJ» 
are  fpear-fhaped,  oboval,  cut  on  their  edges, 

and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  two  together  on  a  footftalk,  are  nu¬ 
merous  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  of  a 
deep-yellow  colour  *  they  make  a  fine  appearance 
when  in  blow  •,  they  appear  in  the  early  part  of 
May,  and  fometimes  in  April,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

9.  Pinnated  Hermannia.  The  ftem  is  woody,  and 

of  a  reddifh  colour,  fends  out  many  (lender,  lig-  Pinnated* 
neous  branches,  and  grows  to  about  three  feet  AJer™an“ 
high.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  three  parts  •,  fcribed. 
the  middle  one  is  narrow,  pointed,  and  the  fides  are 
deeply  cut  into  many  fegments.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  clufters,  along  the  fides  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  deep-yellow 
colour,  and  appear  in  June  and  July. 

Thefe  are  all  propagated  by  planting  the  cut-  Culture, 
tings  in  any  of  the  fumraer  months.  They  fhoulcl 
be  fet  dole  together  in  a  bed  of  rich. garden 
mould,  and  be  hooped  and  covered  with  mats, 
to  proted  them  from  the  fun  at  firft  j  if  they 
are  then  kept  fliaded  and  duly  watered,  they  will 
foon  ftrike  root,  when  you  muft  by  degrees  take 
off  the  mats,  .and  harden  them  to  the  open  air. 

When  they  have  commenced  a  good  growing 
ftate,  they  muft  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth 
to  each  root,  and  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  rich  earth  •,  they  muft  then  be  water¬ 
ed. 
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ed,  afid  fet  in  the  {hade  for  a  few  weeks ;  after 
that  they  lhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  fituation, 
Where  they  may  remain  until  the  end  of  October, 
or  later  if  the  weather*  is  fine,  and  be  then 
taken  into  the  Green-houfe  with  other  hardy 
exoticks.  Thefe  plants  require  protection  only 
from  froft  •,  and  when  that  is  granted,  the  more 
hardy  their  other  uiage  is,  they  will  fhew  better 
figns  of  health,  and  produce  their  flowers  fairer 
and  in  greater  plenty. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds;  but  as  thefe 
plants  have  been  fo  long  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  England,  they  do  not  often  produce  feeds 
here,  it  being  the  property  of  molt  plants  to  be¬ 
come  barren,  when  repeatedly  raifed  from  cut¬ 
tings.  Let  the  feeds  therefore  be  procured  from 
the  places  where  they  naturally  grow,  and  let 
them  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
earth,  and  then  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed  to  faci¬ 
litate  their  growth  ;  they  will  readily  come  up  ; 
and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  let  them  be 
potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  be  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  afterwards  let  them  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  then  fet  them 
abroad  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  fummer. 
Plants  raifed  this  way  generally  produce  good 
feeds  in  England  ;  fo  that  having  once  obtained 
a  fufficient  ftock  of  them,  their  increafe  may  be 
effected  that  way,  which  is  the  more  eligible 
method  of  propagation.  They  muff:  be  often  frefh 
potted  and  the  roots  pared,  for  they  foon  fill  the 
pots ;  and  if  this  is  negleCted,  the  growth  of  the 
plants  is  retarded,  and  their  beauty  impaired. 

-  -A  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Hermann! a  foliis 
^I'cvatis  plicatis  crenatis  tomentofu.  Petiver  calls  it, 
Hermannia  Capenfis,  alth<£<#  folio ;  and  Comme- 
line,  Ketmia  Africana  frutefcens ,  foliis  mollibus  A 

incanis.  It  grows  naturally  in /Ethiopia.  . 

2.  The  fecond  is  titled,  Hermannia  foliis  cunei- 
-ftrtiCL,  formibus  plicatis  crenatis  emarginatis.  Commeline 

v  '  calls  it,  Ketmia  Africana  veficaria  fruticans  A 
erebla,  alni  foliis  latioribus  A  majoribus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

3.  The  third  is  titled,  Hermannia  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  integris  trident  at ifque.  Volkamer  calls  it, 
Althaa  Africana  frutefcens ,  floribus  aureis  cochlea - 
tis  pendulis  minoribus.  It  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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4.  The  fourth  is  titled,  Hermannia  foliis  lari- 

ceolatis  ob tufts  ferratis.  It  grows  naturally  irt  xVffHc t. 
/Ethiopia.  r  n 

5.  The  fifth  is  titled,  Hermannia  foliis  ldnceo-^ojoeAQuw 
latis  obtufis  integerrrimis.  Boerhaave  calls  it.  Her-  *  L&ol  . 
mannia  frutefcens ,  folio  lavendulae  latiore  A  obtufo ,  i 

fore  parvo  aureo .  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethi- 

P6.  The  fixth  is  titled,  Hermannia  foliis  terna -  , 

tis  fejfilibus  plicatis  retujis.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  v 
Hermannia  frutefcens ,  folio  oblorigo  molii  coraato 
hirfuto.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia.  .  4  |  j 

7.  The  feventh  is  titled,  Hermannia  foliis  ter -  JuayhffU^> 
natis  petiolatis  planis  obovatis.  It  grows  naturally 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  j>  p 

8.  The  eighth  is  titled,  Hermannia  foliis  lan- 

ceolatis  pinnatifidis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Herman -j 
nia  foliis  obovatis  acute  incijis ,  pedunculis  biflorisA 
It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia.  . 

9.  The  ninth*  is  titled,  Hermannia  foliis  tri - 
par  tills,  media  pinndtifida.  Boerhaave  ,  calls  it, 

Hermannia  frutefcens ,  folio  mult  if  do  tenui ,  cauls 
rubro ;  Commeline,  Ketmia  Africana  veficaria, 
uva  crifp<£  foliis  ;  and  Plukenet,  Cifiotdes  f rut  ex 
AEthiopicus  parvis  coronopi  foliis ,  ad  nodoS  caulem 
radiatim  ambientibus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia. 

Hermannia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monadel -  CIaf-s 
phia  Pentandria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  ordetf 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  roundifh,  in- in  the 

flated,  permanent  perianthium,  cut  at  the  top 
into  five  in  flexed  fegments.  ..  The  cha- 

2.  Copolla  confifts  of  five  petals,  twifted  rafters, 
fpirally  contrary  to  the  fun’s  motion  ;  the  ungues 
are  the  length  of  the  calyx,  membranaceous,  and 
by  converging  form  a  cucullated,  nectariferous 
tube  ;  the  limb  is  patent,  broad,  and  obtufe. . 

3.  Stamina  are  five broadifh filaments,  which 
are  joined  near  the  bale  into  one  body,  having 
ereCt,  acuminated,  connivent  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  five- 
cornered  germen,  and  five  awl-ftiaped,  filiforme, 
approximated  ftyles,  longer  than  the  ftamina, 
having  fimple  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  five-cornered 
capfule,  containing  five  cells,  and  opening  at 
the  top. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  fmall. 
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H  E  mod  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are 
called, 

Majorca  St.  John’s  Wort. 

Surinam  St.  John’s  Wort. 

China  St.  John’s  Wort. 

Majorca  Sn  John’s  Wort.  The  {talks  of  this 
c  are  ligneous,  fquare,  about  two  feet  high, 
and  fend  forth  feveral  weak  branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  reddifh  bark.  The  leaves  are 
fmall,  oval,  waved  on  their  edges,  wanted  un¬ 
derneath,  embrace  the  Italic  with  _  their  bale, 
and  when  they  fall  off  leave  a  cicatrice  mark  on 


3 

1 

plant 


their  bark.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
tops  of  the  {talks  *  they  are  large,  and  of  a 
bright-yellow  colour ;  they  have  numerous  fta- 
mina,  which  are  rather  fhorter  than  the  petals, 
and  five  ftyles ;  they  come  out  the  greateft  part 
of  the  year,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pyramidical 
capfules,  containing  the  feeds.  an(j 

2.  Surinam  St.  John’sWort.  The  {talks  of  this  Surinam 
fpecies  are  {hrubby,  branching,  and  about  a  yard  Sr.  John’* 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-Ihaped,  {lightly  fer- 
rated,  and  hoary  underneath.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  on  long  foot- 

ilalks ; 
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{talks  *,  they  have  numerous  ftamina,  which  are 
rather  fhort,  and  fine  ltyles  ;  they  come  out  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ligneous 
caplules,  containing  the  feeds. 

China  St.  3-  China  St.  John’s  Wort.  This  hath  a  lig- 
john’s  neous,  fibrous  root,  which  {trikes  deep  into  the 
Wort  ground.  The  {talks  are  woody,  about  two  feet 
defcnbed.  and  are  covered  with  a  purplifti  bark. 

The  leaves  are  oblong,  fmooth,  of  a  bright- 
green  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  whitifh  un¬ 
derneath,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs,  fitting 
clofe,  without  any  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  tops  of  the  {talks  in  fmall  clufters, 
each  having  its  own  feparate  fhort  footftalk; 
their  colour  is  a  bright-yellow,  but  their  calyces 
are  of  a  purple  colour  ;  their  ftamina  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  larger  than  the  petals,  but  there  is  only 
one  ltyle  to  a  flower  ;  they  come  out  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  if  the  fituation  fuits  them,  but 
are  very  rarely  iucceeded  by  good  leeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Culture.  They  are  all  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers. 
The  firft  fort  is  belt  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Thefe  ftiould  be  taken  off  about  midfummer, 
and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy 
earth  •,  the  pots  fhould  be  then  fet  in  the  Green- 
houfe  in  a  fliady  place,  and  ihould  be  watered 
every  other  evening.  When  you  find  them  in  a 
growing  ftate,  they  Ihould  be  fet  in  a  warm 
fituation  among  other  tender  plants  ;  in  the 
autumn  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  or  placed  in  the  glafs-cafe,  where  they 
will  do  better  •,  they  muff  have  very  little  water 
ih  winter,  too  much  of  which  firft  brings  on 


a  mouldinefs,  and  foon  after  death  to  thefe 
plants. 

The  others  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner*,  but  the  molt  lure  way  for  thefe,  is 
to  lay  the  young  {hoots  down  in  the  fpring,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  method  of  layering,  and  by 
the  autumn  they  will  have  {truck  root,  and  be¬ 
come  good  plants.  Each  then  fhould  be  fet  in 
its  own  feparate  pot,  and  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe ;  and  in  the  fpring,  if  there  be  plenty  of 
them,  a  {hare  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open 
ground,  in  a  dry,  warm,  well-iheltered  place, 
and  in  fuch  a  fituation  they  will  bear  the  cold  of 
our  common  winters  very  well ;  whilft  the  others 
being  continued  in  the  pots,  may  be  preferved 
in  the  Green  houfe,  to  propagate  from  afrefh, 
in  cafe  thofe  abroad  Ihould  be  deftroyed  by  bad 
weather. 

1.  Majorca  St.  John’s  Wort  is  titled,  Hyperi¬ 
cum  floribus  pentagynis ,  caule  fruticofo ,  foliis  ra- 
mifque  cicatrifatis.  In  the  Bcrtus  Clijfort.  it  is 
termed,  Hypericum  floribus  pentagynis ,  foliis  & 
ramis  verrucofls.  Magnol  calls  it,  Hypericum  f. 
afeyrum  frutefeens  ;  and  Clufius,  Myrto-Ciflus  Pcn- 
?2*ei.  It  grows  naturally  in  Majorca. 

2.  Surinam  St.  John’s  Wort  is  titled,  Hyperi¬ 
cum  floribus  pentagynis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis. 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Alcea  Floridana  quinquecapfu - 
laris ,  laurinis  foliis  lev  iter  crenatis ,  feminibus  coni¬ 
fer  mn  inflar  alatis.  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina 
and  Surinam. 

3.  China  St.  John’s  Wort  is  titled,  Hypericum 
floribus  monogynis  fiaminibus  corolla  longioribus ,  caly- 
cibus  coloratis ,  caule  fruticofo.  It  is  a  native  of 
China. 
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TH  E  Green-houfe  is  enriched  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diftinct  fpecies  of  Jeffamine,  called, 

1.  Catalonian  Jeffamine. 

2.  Azorian  Jeffamine.  *  , 

3.  Yellow  Indian  Jeffamine. 

Catalo  T*  Catalonian  Jeffamine.  This  is  an  upright, 
nian  *  fpreading  fhrub  of  great  beauty.  The  Hem  is 
covered  with  a  grey  bark,  and  the  young  fhoots 
are  of  a  green  colour,  The  leaves  are  pinnated  ; 
each  confifts  of  about  three  pair  of  folioles,  be- 
fides  the  odd  one  with  which  they  are  termi¬ 
nated  ;  they  are  of  a  lively-green  colour,  and  grow 
oppofite  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  {talks  *,  they  are  large, 
o-row  four  or  five  together,  and  have  longifh 
footftalks;  their  infide  is  of  a  pure  white  co¬ 
lour,  and  their  outfide  is  a  reddifh  purple,  which 
is  deeper  or  paler  in  different  flowers ;  they  are 
exceeding  fragrant,  fhew  themfelves  in  fucceflion 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  fpecies  with  femi-double  flowers. 

2.  Azorian  Jeffamine.  This  is  otten  called 
Azorian,  jVy4eavej  Jeffamine.  The  Italics  of  this  plant 
are  weak,  {lender,  and  covered  with  a  light-grey 
bark,  and  the  young  fhoots  are  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  large,  of  a  deep 
Vol.  II. 
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and  bright-green  colour,  grow  oppofite,  by  pairs, 
on  the  branches,  and  continue  all  the  year. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  tufts  or 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  moderately  large,  of  a  good  white  colour, 
highly  feented,  and  continue  to  fhew  themfelves 
great  part  of  the  fummer. 

3.  Yellow  Indian  Jeffamine,  This  is  a  pretty  Yellow 
firm  fhrub ;  the  main  ftalk  is  woody,  eight  feet  jndian 
high,  and  fends  forth  feveral  taper  branches,  Jeffamine 
the  young  fhoots  of  which  are  of  a  green  colour,  deferibed* 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  of  a  ftrong,  bright- 
green  colour,  grow  alternately,  and  continue  all 
the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  remarkable  for  their  heighten¬ 
ed  fragrance;  they  come  out  in  July,  frequent¬ 
ly  continue  in  fucceflion  until  the  end  of  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  the  firft  blown  flowers  are  often 
fucceeded  by  oval,  black  berries,  containing 
ripe  feeds,  in  October. 

The  culture  of  the  Azorian  and  Yellow  In-  Culture* 
dian  Jeffamines  is  belt  effected  by  feeds,  if  a 
large  quantity  of  plants  is  wanted.  The  feeds 
fliould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with 
frefh,  light,  rich  earth,  and  the  pots  fliould  be 
then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  a 
5  p  '  ftgto 
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flight  hotbed  :  This  will  facilitate  the  growth  of 
the  feeds ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  as 
much  air  as  poflible  mult  be  granted  them,  or 
they  will  foon  draw  weak,  turn  yellow,  and  be 
lpoiled ;  watering  alio  at  proper  intervals  mult 
be  afforded  them.  In  this  bed  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  heat  of  it  is  pretty  much  abated, 
by  which  time  the  plants  will  be  fit  for  a  fecond 
hotbed  ;  they  fhould  therefore  be  carefully  (hook 
out  of  their  pots,  with  the  mould  along  with 
them,  to  prevent  the  fibres  being  broken,  and 
the  roots  bruifed  ;  and  each  plant  fhould  be  then 
fet  in  feparate  fmall  pots  filled  with  the  like 
kind  of  frefh,  rich  earth,  and  the  pots  fhould  be' 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fecond  hotbed. 
The  plants  muft  be  watered,  and  conftantly 
fhaded,  until  they  have  taken  root  •,  much  air 
muft  all  along  be  granted  them  ;  watering  in 
fmall  quantities  fhould  be  repeated,  and  the 
plants  afterwards  fhould  be  hardened  to  the  open 
air.  When  this  is  effedled,  which  fhould  be  by 
July,  the  pots  may  be  taken  out,  and  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  common  mould,  in  a  fhady, 
well- flickered  place.  In  September  they  fhould 
be  brought  where  they  can  receive  the  morning 
fun,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  fhould  be 
fet  in  a  full  fouth  afpe£t,  where  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  as  much  fun  as  can  be  the  whole 
day.  This  place  fhould  be  well-fheltered  ;  and  in 
this  fituation  they  may  remain  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November,  or  fuch  time  as  you  take 
the  hardieft  plants  into  the  Green-houfe  ;  when 
thefe  feedlings,  in  their  pots,  fhould  be  houfed 
with  them.  They  muft  from  time  to  time  be 
fhifted  into  larger  pots  as  they  increafe  in  fize, 
and  be  fet  abroad  in  the  fpring  with  other  hardy 
Green-houfe  plants.  This  is  the  time  to  prune 
them,  and  clear  them  of  all  decayed  leaves  and 
branches  :  In  doing  this,  never  take  off  the 
ends  of  the  growing  fnoots,  for  thefe  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  che  flowers  •,  and  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
taken  off,  the  blow  will  be  proportionally 
fmaller. 

Thefe  forts  alfo  are  to  be  increafed  by  layer¬ 
ing.  The  young  fhoots  are  proper  for  the  purpofe  ; 
and  early  in  September  is  the  time  when  the 
work  fhould  be  done.  The  performance  fhould 
be  by  flitting  the  young  fhoots  at  the  joint ;  and 
if  this  be  well  executed,  and  the  plants  regular¬ 
ly  watered  when  they  are  fet  abroad  the  lum¬ 
ber  after  (which  is  too  often  negledted,  even 
though  dry  weather  fhould  happen),  they  will 
ftrike  root,  and  become  good  plants  by  the 
autumn  ;  then  every  layer  fhould  be  taken  off, 
planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  managed  like  other 
hardy  Green-houle  plants. 

•  They  may  be  alfo  encreafed  by  grafting, 
budding,  or  inoculating  on  the  flocks  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Jeffamine  ;  but  as  this  fpecies  of  Jeffamine 
throws  out  fuch  a  multitude  of  fuckers,  it  is  a 
method  not  worth  putting  in  pradlice,  and  the 
only  good  way  of  raifing  thefe  plants  is  either 
from  feeds  or  layers. 

The  Catalonian  Jeffamine  is  raifed  by  graft¬ 
ing,  budding,  or  inoculating  into  the  flocks 
of  the  Common  White  Jeffamine,  in  which  they 
take  admirably  well  ;  and  by  which  practice  in 
the  common  way,  a  multitude  of  plants  may 
be  eafily  obtained,  if  you  have  cuttings  for  the 
purpofe. 

As  thefe  plants  are  annually  imported  from 
Italy,  and  purchafed  at  a  very  realonable  ex¬ 
pence,  it  perhaps  may  be  expefted,  before  I  quit 
this  head,  to  give  directions  for  the  choice  of  the 
plants,  and  their  after-management.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  former,  nothing  more  need  be  done 


than  to  fee  the  roots  are  good,  the  bark  plump  Direc- 
and  lively,  and  the  grafts  well  joined  to  the  flock  ; 
that  they  have  fhot  flrong,  and  are  in  good  health.  thefe 
Having  made  choice  of  plants  with  thofe  pro-  plant?, 
perties,  the  roots  fhould  be  well  cleaned,  and  and  thelP 
then  foaked  for  two  days  in  water,  fet  in  the 
Green-houfe,  or  fome  convenient  room.  This 
being  done,  the  roots  muft  be  trimmed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  planting  ;  and  the  head  muft 
be  reduced  to  within  three,  four,  five,  or  even 
fix  inches  of  the  graft,  according  to  the  flrength 
of  the  plant.  Each  plant  muft  be  fet  in  pots 
filled  with  frefh,  light  earth,  and  then  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed ;  they  muft  be 
fhaded,  and  regularly  watered ;  and  in  about 
three  weeks,  or  fooner,  they  will  fhew  figns  of 
growth  by  beginning  to  fhoot,  at  which  time  all 
buds  which  are  put  forth  below  the  grafts  muft 
be  rubbed  off;  and  this  muft  alfo  ever  afterwards 
be  attended  to  as  often  as  they  appear.  As  the 
fhoots  advance  in  length,  they  muft  have  pro¬ 
portionally  more  air,  the  glaffesmuft  be  raifed, 
and  the  plants  by  degrees  rnuft  be  hardened  to 
Hand  abroad.  When  this  is  effedled,  which 
ought  to  be  in  June,  they  m^y  be  taken  into 
a  warm,  well-fhekered  place  during  the  fu tu¬ 
rner,  and  removed  in  the  autumn  into  the  Green- 
houfe  with  the  other  plants.  In  winter  they 
muft  be  frequently  watered,  but  muft  have  little 
at  a  time,  which  would  otherwife  endanger  the 
rotting  of  the  fibres,  to  the  deftrinftion  of  the 
plants;  and  in  the  fpring  the  head  fhould  be 
pruned,  the  weakeft  branches  fhould  be  taken 
out,  and  the  others  cut  down  to  within  three 
or  four  eyes  of  the  bottom,  as  their  flrength 
will  allow:  This  being  done,  they  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  flight  hotbed,  to  caule  them  to 
fhoot  with  greater  vigour,  form  ftronger 
heads,  and  bring  them  earlier  to  flower.  When 
they  are  thus  fet  forward,  and  the  fhoots  are 
three  or  four  inches  long,  the  plants  muft  be 
hardened  to  the  open  air  ;  which  fhould  be  done 
by  the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  or  they  will 
be  too  much  drawn,  and  the  flowers  propor¬ 
tionally  fmall,  and  lefs  beautiful.  When  they 
are  hardened,  they  may  be  fet  abroad  in  a  warm, 
well-fheltered  place  ;  they  will  continue  to  afford 
flowers  all  fummer  and  autumn  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  they  may  be  removed  into  the  houfe 
with  the  hardieft  Green-houfe  plants,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

All  the  three  fpecies  will  live  abroad  through 
mild  winters  ;  fo  that  if  there  be  plenty  of  plants, 
a  few  of  each  may  be  placed  againft  a  warm  wall, 
that  is  full  upon  the  fun,  and  well-defended  from 
the  winds.  In  frofty  weather  fome  litter  may  be 
laid  about  the  roots,  and  the  flems  and  branches 
may  be  guarded  with  mats.  If  this  work  be  duly 
obferved,  they  will  live  through  common  winters  ; 
and  the  flowers  will  be  in  greater  plenty,  larger, 
and  more  finely  feented  than  thofe  in  pots  from 
the  Green-houfe. 

The  oldeft  plants  fhould  be  for  the  purpofe  of 
planting  out ;  becaufe,  being  moft  woody,  they 
are  always  the  hardieft.  They  fhould  be  carefully 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  fet  as  clofe  to  the  wall 
as  may  be;  the  border  fhould  be  rich,  and  light; 
but  for  want  of  this,  frefh  mould  from  a  fertile 
meadow  fhould  be  introduced;  a  good  watering 
fhould  be  afforded  them  at  this  time,  and  the 
branches  fhould  be  nailed  to  the  wall.  Their  af¬ 
ter-management  will  be,  to  keep  the  wall  as  full 
of  fhoots  as  may  be,  that  a  greater  profufion  of 
bloom  may  be  exhibited;  and  this  is  done  by 
fhortening  the  long  fhoots,  to  caufe  them  to  fhoot 
out  others,  to  fill  any  place  wanted  ;  which  fhoots 

fhould 
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Ihould  always  be  nailed  in  their  refpetftive  places, 
as  they  are  produced.  By  this  method,  the  wall 
may  be  kept  full  in  every  part;  the  delightful  fhow 
of  flowers  will  at  once  feaft  the  eye  and  regale  the 
fenfe  of  fmell  at  a  confiderable  ditlance  ;  and  the 
continuance  of  it  will  frequehtly  be  from  mid- 
fummer  to  the  end  of  autumn.  In  November, 
all  faded  flowers,  decayed  leaves  and  branches, 
ihould  be  taken  off ;  for  thefe  become  mouldy 
under  the  mats,  and  fpread  the  contagion  to  the 
yet  wholefome  tender  ihoots,  which  will  foon  de- 
ftroy  the  uniformity  and  beauty  of  the  tree,  and 
caule  part  of  the  wall  to  be  unfurnifhed. 

When  the  frofts  let-in,  the  litter  fhould  be 
drawn  round  the  roots,  but  not  laid  too  near  the 
Hems  of  the  plants-,  the  mats  alfo  muff  be  applied, 
•which  ought  to  be  doubled  or  tripled,  as  the  in- 
tenfe  degree  of  froft  makes  it  necefiary.  As 
thefe  mats  Ihould  be  always  taken  off  in  m;ld  wea- 
ther  and  in  the  middle  of  fine  days,  and  replaced 
in  cold  evenings,  it  will  be  advileable  to  caule 
them  to  be  let  down  with  rollers ;  whereby  much 


trouble  in  taking  off  and  replacing  mats  will  be 
faved,  and  the  lafety,  health,  and  vigour  of  the 
trees  be  better  en  111  red. 

1.  Catalonian  Jeffamine  is  titled,  Jafminum  fo - 
liis  oppojitis  pinnatis  foliolis  extimis  confmenlibus. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  Calls  it,  Jafminum  humilius ,  magno 
flore and  Cammerarius,  Gelfeminum  Catalonicum . 
It  grows  naturally  in  Malabar. 

2.  Azorian  or  Ivy-leaved  Jeffamine  is  titled, 
Jafminum  foltis  oppofltis tematis.  Commeline  calls 
it,  Jafminum  Azoricum  trifoliatum ,  flore  albo  odo- 

ratijfimo  ;  But  man,  Jafminum  fylvejlre  triphyllum : 
Jioribus  rubeliis  umbcliatis  ;  and  Plukenet,  Jafmi¬ 
num  album  trifoliatum ,  flore  magno .  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  India. 

3.  Yellow  Indian  Jeffamine  is  titled,  Jafminum 
foliis  alaternis  tematis  pinnatifque ,  ram'is  teretibus. 
In  the  Hort.  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Jafminum  foliis 
alternis  tematis  obiujis.  Ferrarius  calls  it,  Jaf¬ 
minum  Indicam  flavum  odoratijjimum  ;  and  Barre- 
lier,  Jafminum  flavum  odoratum .  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 
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IBERIS,  CANDY  TUFT,  or  SCIATICA  CRESS, 


Species. 


Perfi?tf 

Candy, 


Cretan 

Candy, 


and 

Gibraltar 

Candy 

Tufc 

Tree 

deicribed. 


THIS  genils  affords  us  three  beautiful  little 
fhrubby  plants  for  our  Green-ncuie,  called, 
1.  The  Perfian  Candy  Tuft  Tree. 

2.  The  Cretan  Candy  Tuft  Tree. 

3.  The  Gibraltar  Candy  Tuft  Tree. 

1.  Perfian  Candy  Tuft  Tree.  The  {talks  of 
this  plant  are  woody,  fend  forth  numerous,  (lender, 
fpreading  branches,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  and 
an  half  high.  The  leaves  are  cuneiforme,  ob- 
tufe,  entire,  fmooth,  and  continue  all  the  year. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  umbels  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches ;  their  colour  is  white  ;  they  appear 
in  the  autumn,  winter,  fpring,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fummer,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  ftriped 
leaves,  which  is  in  high  efteem  with  thofe  who 
are  fond  of  variegated  plants. 

2.  Cretan  Candy  Tuft  Tree.  The  ftalks  of 
this  plant  are  ligneous,  branching,  and  hardly 
a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  acute, 
and  continue  green  all  the  year.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  umbels  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  their  colour  is  white,  and,  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  they  appear  at  almoft  all  times  of  theyear. 

3.  Gibraltar  Candy  Tuft  Tree.  The  ftalks  of 
this  fpecies  are  ligneous,  branching,  and  grow  to 
about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  moderately 
broad,  of  a  thickifti  fubftance,  and  indented  at 
the  top.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  their  colour  is 
white  ;  tjiey  fhew  themfelves  in  the  autumn,  and 


continue  in  fuccefiion  through  the  winter  and 
fpring. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  raifed  by  flips  or  Quiture, 
cuttings,  which  ftrike  root  as  readily  as  Sage  in 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  if  they  are  fhaded  and 
watered  at  firft.  They  are  all  moderately  hardy, 
except  the  variegated  fort  of  the  firft  fpecies ;  but 
you  may  venture  a  fhare  of  each  fpecies  abroad 
in  a  warm,  well-fheltered  fituation.  Let  there¬ 
fore  a  fhare  of  the  cuttings  be  fet  in  pots,  to  be 
houfed  in  the  winter  with  other  Green -houfe 
plants  ;  and  let  another  fit  are  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  to  have  treatment  fimilar  to  the 
Rock  and  Flax-leaved  fpecies  among  the  Pe¬ 
rennials. 

1.  Perfian  Candy  Tuft  Tree  is  titled,  Iberis  Titles. 
frutefcens ,  foliis  cuneiformibus  integerrimis  obtufis,  jT  - 
Morrifon  calls  it,  Leucojum  fruticofum  umbellatum 
Verficum ,  foliis  leucoji  inftar  fempervirentibus  ; 

Boccone,  Thlafpi  latifolium  polycarpon ,  leucoji  fo¬ 
liis ;  and  Tournefort,  Thlafpi  fruticofum ,  folio 

leucoji ,  femper  florens.  It  grows  naturally  in  Per- 
fia  and  Sicily. 

2.  Cretan  Candy  Tuft  Tree  is  titled,  Iberis 
frutefcens ,  foliis  linear ibus  acutis  integerrimis.  Caf-  ayvrbfaf. 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Thlafpi  montanum  fempervi - 

rens  -,  Dalechamp,  Thlafpi  candidum ;  and  Bar- 
relier,  Thlafpi  Creticum  perenne ,  flore  albo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Crete. 

3.  Gibraltar  Candy  Tuft  Tree  is  titled,  Iberis 
frutefcens ,  foliis  apice  dentatis.  Dillenius  calls  it, 
Thlafpidium  Hifpanicum ,  ampliore  flore ,  folio  craffo 
dentato.  It  grows  naturally  near  Gibraltar. 
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XCVII. 


INULA ,  ELECAMPANE. 


Species, 


Aromatic 
Inula,  or 
Cape  Star- 
wort 

defcribed. 


Pine¬ 
leaved 
Inula,  or 
iEthio- 
pian 
Starwort 
defcribed. 


Culture, 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  proper 
for  the  Green-houfe,  called, 
i.  Aromatic  Inula,  or  Cape  Starwort. 

2.  Pine-leaved  Inula ,  or  ^Ethiopian  Starwort. 
i.  Aromatic  Inula ,  or  Cape  Starwort.  The 
(talks  of  this  plant  are  woody,  branching,  and 
grow  to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  downy,  entire,  and  come  out  without 
order  all  over  the  plant.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  footftalks  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  radiated, 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  often  continue 
to  (hew  themfelves  in  the  Green-houfe  the  greateft 
part  of  the  winter. 

2.  Pine-leaved  Inula,  or  ^Ethiopian  Starwort. 
The  (talks  of  this  plant  are  fhrubby,  branching, 
and  grow  to  about  two  or  three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  narrow,  three-fided,  and 
many  of  them  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fame 
joint,  like  thofe  of  the  .Larch-tree.  The  (lowers 
are  produced  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches  on  their  own  feparate  footftalks  ;  they 
are  radiated,  and  very  beautiful ;  they  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  frequently  continue  in  fuc- 
ceflion  for  many  months. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months.  The  beds 


l 


fhould  be  moift,  light,  and  frefh,  and  their  fitua- 
tion  (hould  be  in  the  (hade :  For  want  of  this, 
they  (hould  be  (haded  with  mats  atfirft,  and  duly 
watered ;  and  in  a  very  little  time  they  will  ftrike 
root.  When  they  are  in  a  good  growing  date 
the  mats  (hould  be  taken  off  by  degrees,  and  in 
the  autumn  the  plants  (hould  each  be  fet  in  a  fe¬ 
parate  pot.  At  this  time  they  fhould  be  well  wa¬ 
tered,  and  fet  in  the  (hade  until  they  have  taken 
frefh  root ;  they  fhould  then  be  fet  in  a  warm, 
well-fheltered  place  full  upon  the  fun,  where  they 
may  ftand  until  November,  unlels  very  hard 
weather  fets  in  3  after  that  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe  for  their  winter- 
lodgings,  and  have  fimilar  treatment  with  other 
hardy  Green-houfe  plants. 

1.  Aromatic  Inula,  or  Cape  Starwort,  is  titled, 

Inula  foliis  linear  thus  integer  rimis  fparfis ,  canle  fru- 
ticofo.  Plukenet  calls  it,  JJler  frutefeens  luteus 
Mauritanicus .  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  ~ 

Good  Hope. 

2.  Pine-leaved  Inula ,  or  ^Ethiopian  Starwort,  is 
titled.  Inula  foliis  fubulato-linearibus  triquetris  con -  v  1 
fertifimis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Breynius  calls  it,  cfa- 

cob<ea  Mthiopica ,  laricis  folio.  It  grows  naturally 
in  ^Ethiopia. 
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jUSTICI  A,  MALABAR  NUT; 


N  a  good  Green-houfe  may  be  preferved  the 
Malabar  Nut-tree. 

The  plant  The  ftem  is  upright,  ftrong,  woody,  fends 
defcribed.  forth  numerous  fpreading  branches,  and  grows 
to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  and  grow  oppofite  in 
pairs.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  (pikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour,  with  dark  fpots*,  and  they  appear  in  July, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
Culture.  This  *Pecies  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

The  operation  by  layers  mult  be  performed  on 
the  young  branches  in  the  autumn  ;  before  the 
autumn  following  they  will  have  (truck  root,  and 
fhould  be  taken  off  and  potted  feparately.  The 
cuttings  may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months*,  but  the  belt;  time  is  June  and  July,  that 
the  plants  may  have  time  to  harden  before  the 
autumn.  They  (hould  be  fet  in  pots  filled  with 
light  garden-mould,  and  be  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  Here  they  muft  be  watered 
and  kept  (haded  until  they  have  taken  root,  and 


-  afterwards  fhould  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the 
open  air.  When  this  is  effected,  they  (hould  be 
fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-lheltered  place, 
where  they  (hould  remain  until  the  autumn,  and 
be  then  taken  into  the  Green-houfe,  with  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  Green-houfe  plants.  In  the 
fpring  they  muft  be  among  the  laft  that  are  let 
abroad  out  of  the  Houfe  ;  and  in  fummer,  dur¬ 
ing  their  refidence  in  the  open  air,  they  muft  be 
regularly  and  frequently  fupplied  with  water,  as 
often  as  dry  weather  makes  it  necefliiry,  or  they 
will  become  ftunted,  their  progrefs  be  retarded, 
and  their  beauty  diminifhed. 

They  are  alio  raifed  by  feeds  ;  and  this  is  the 
bed  way  of  raifing  thefe  trees,  when  the  feeds  can 
be  procured  good.  They  muft  be  fpwn  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  be  plunged  into 
a  hotbed  of  tanners-bark.  When  the  plants  are 
three  or  four  inches  high  they  muft  be  potted  fe¬ 
parately,  be  again  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  be 
watered  and  (haded  until  they  have  taken  root  i 
after  that  they  (hould  have  a  large  (hare  of  air! 

but 
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Species. 


The  Afri 
can-; 


Cape, 


fcutbi- 

feruus, 


Flexuofe- 

ftalked. 


White 
C)  alter¬ 
ed- ipik- 
ed. 


but  they  fhould  not  be  let  abroad  this  firft  fum¬ 
mer,  and  in  the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into  a 
temperate  ftove,  to  be  preferved  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  next  fummer  they  may  be  let  abroad  in 
fome  warm,  well  fheltered  place-,  but  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  they  fbould  be  taken  again  into  the  ftove. 
Such  tender  treatment  fhould  be  aft'orded  them 
for  two  or  three  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be¬ 
come  ftrong  plants,  and  may  be  afterwards  fta- 
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tioned  in  the  Green-houfe,  like  the  layers  and 
cuttings. 

The  Malabar  Nut-Tree  is  titled,  Juficia  ar -  7^,. 
borea,  foliis  lanceoldto-ovatis ,  brafleis  ovatis  per/if-  jit 
tentibus ,  corollarum  galed  concavd.  In  the  Hortus  ^ 
Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Juficia  folks  ovato-lanceola - 
/«,  fpicis  foliofis ,  forum  galea  concavd.  Herman 
calls  it,  Adhatoda  Zeylanenjium  ;  and  Rivinus,  Ec- 
bolium,.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 


P.  XGIX. 

I  A. 


A  Few  fpecies  of  the  Ixia  have  been  already  re¬ 
commended  for  the  Perennial  Flower-gar¬ 
den;  thofe  for  the  Green-houfe  are* 

1.  The  African  Ixia. 

2.  The  Cape  Ixia. 

3.  The  Bulbiferous  Ixia. 

4.  The  Flexuofe-ftalked  Ixia. 

5.  The  White  Cluftered-fpiked  Ixia. 

6.  The  Elongated-lpiked  Ixia. 

y.  The  Yellow  Corymbous-flowering  Ixia. 

1.  The  African  Ixia  is  fo  called  for  diftincftion 
only;  for  they  are  all  natives  of  one  part  or  other 
of  Africa.  This  fpecies  is  a  very  low  plant,  and 
of  little  figure.  Immediately  from  ’the  root  pro¬ 
ceed  feveral  graffy,  veined  leaves  ;  among  thefe 
arifes  the  ftalk,  which  will  grow  to  about  four 
inches  high.  This  fupports  the  flowers,  which  are 
collected  in  downy  heads.  The  time  of  flowering 
varies  by  different  management,  and  it  feldom 
produces  good  feeds  in  thefe  parts.  • 

2.  The  Cape  Ixia.  This  plant  hath  a  bulbous 
root,  from  which  iftue  a  few  green,  narrow 
leaves.  The  ftalk  is  cornered,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  corymbus;  they  are  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  but  feldom  produce  any  feeds  in  thefe 
parts. 

3.  The  Bulbiferous  Ixia.  ,  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  narrow,  and  about  half  a  foot  in 
length.  The  ftalk  will  grow  to  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  height,  and  produces  both  leaves,  bulbs,  and 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  placed  at  the  joints, 
where  they  embrace  the  ftalk,  and  grow  eredt. 
At  the  wings  of  the  leaves  grow  the  bulbs,  which 
if  planted  will  grow,  and  become  good  plants. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk  from  the  joints,  in  the  alternate  way  ;' 
they  are  of  a  whitifh-yellow  colour,  and  are  fome- 
times  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

4.  Flexuofe-ftalked  Ixia.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  a  final],  round  bulb.  The  leaves  are 
very  narrow,  fmooth,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a 
dark-green  colour:  Between  thefe  arifes  the  flower- 
ftalk;  it  is  round,  a  little  flexuofe,  and  will  grow  to 
about  a  foot  and  an  half  in  length.  The  top  of 
it  is  ornamented  with  a  fpike  of  flowers,  fitting 
clofe;  fome  are  of  a  pure- white  colour,  tho*  they 
are  fometimes  tinged  with  violet  on  the  outflde, 
and  ftained  with  yellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
fide.  It  flowers  in  May  or  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

5.  White  Cluftered-fpiked  Ixia.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  a  fmall,  round  bulb.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  and  about  half  a  foot  in  length.  The 
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ftalk  is  very  {lender,  round,  and  will  grow  to 
about  ten  inches  high  ;  the  top  of  it  is  terminated 
by  a  large,  loofe  fpike  of  flowers ;  the  hides  alfo  near 
the  top  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  fmaller  fpikes, 
in  the  alternate  way  ;  their  colour  is  a  pure  white  ; 
they  will  be  in  blow  in  Juno,  and  their  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

6.  Elongated-fpiked  Ixia.  This  plant  hath  a  Ejonaat. 
fmall,  bulbous  root,  from  which  iftue  a  few  edftpik- 
fword-fhaped  ftriated  leaves ;  among  thefe  arifes  ed, 

the  ftalk,  the  top  of  which  is  garnifhed  with  an 
elongated  fpike  of  very  beautiful  flowers  ;  their 
colour  is  a  fine  violet ;  they  will  be  in  blow  in  May 
or  June, but  are  not  always  fucceeded  by  good  feeds. 

7.  Yellow  Corymbous-flowering  Ixia.  The  ancj 
root  of  this  plant  is  an  oval,  compreffed  bulb,  Yellow 
from  which  proceed  a  few  narrow,  fword-fhaped  Corym- 
leaves ;  they  are  of  a  thin  confiftence,  and  will  bous' . 
grow  to  about  a  foot  in  length.  The  ftalk  is  very  jxiTde^ 
(lender,  naked,  and  comes  out  a  little  above  the  feribed. 
leaves  ;  the  top  of  it  is  terminated  by  a  corym¬ 
bus,  and  the  Aides  alfo  near  the  top  have  a  few 
clufters  of  flowers  growing  in  the  alternate  way  •, 

they  are  of  a  deep-yellow  colour,  and  each  of  the 
petals  has  a  large  black  fpot  at  the  bafe ;  they 
will  be  in  blow  in  May,  and  their  feeds  will  be  ripe 
in  June. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  part-  Culture,- 
ing  of  the  roots,  for  they  multiply  very  faft  this 
way.  The  beft  time  for  this  is  in  the  fummer,  a 
few  weeks  after  they  have  done  flowering  ;  a  good 
light,  frefti  mould  fhould  be  ready  for  their  re¬ 
ception  ;  and  the  bulbs  fhould  be  planted  in  pots, 
which  fhould  be  removed  into  a  fhady  place  until 
Obtober,  when  they  fhould  be  fet  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  with  other  plants  of  that  nature.  The 
ftronger  bulbs  will  flower  the  fummer  following 
and  the  weaker  the  fummer  after.  All  this  time 
an  eye  muft  be  had  to  the  pots,  that  the  mice  do 
not  find  them  out;  for  they  are  fo  fond  of  the 
root,  that  they  will  burrow  for  them,  and  foon 
devour  them.  The  roots  alfo  are  efculent,  and 
are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
where  they  naturally  grow. 

Thefe  plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  and 
by  this  method  frefh  varieties  may  be  expe&ed; 
for  moft  of  the  before-mentioned  fpecies  admit  of 
many  varieties,  and  their  flowers  are  of  different 
tinges,  complexions,  and  colours.  The  beft 
time  for  flowing  the  feeds  is  in  September :  They 
fhould  be  flown  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  placed  un¬ 
der  an  hotbed  frame  all  winter.  In  the  fpring, 
they  fhould  be  fet  abroad,  in  a  place  where  they 
may  receive  the  morning  fun  until  about  ten  of 
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the  clock  5  the  plants  will  readily  come  up,  and 
they  mull  have  frequent  waterings.  In  July  or 
Auguft  the  bulbs  may  be  removed,  though  they' 
will  be  ftronger  if  they  are  luffered  to  remain  until 
the  year  following,  and  which  I  rather  re¬ 
commend.  The  preceding  winter*  therefore*  let 
them  be  removed  under  the  frame  as  before  •,  and 
in  the  fummer  let  the  roots  be  planted  each  in  a 
feparate  pot  filled  with  good,  light  earth.  In 
Qdtober  remove  them  into  the  Green-houfe ;  the 
fummer  following  the  ftrongeft  will  fhew  their 
flowers*  and  the  weaker  roots  alfo  will  fucceed 
them  in  order. 

Tides.  !.  African  Ixia  is  titled,  Ixia  fioribus  capitals, 
Jj&itm&jpathif  laceris.  Burman  calls  it,  Ixia  foliis  ad  ra - 
l  dicem  nervc/is  gramineis,  fioribus  ac  fruftu  convolu- 

tis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Grrw&tf*''  2>  The  Cape  Ixia  is  titled,  Ixia  fioribus  corym- 
^7  bofis  pedunculatis ,  caule  ancipiti.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


3.  Rulbiferous  Ixia  is  titled,  Ixia  folds  lineari- 
lus ,  axitlis  bulbiferis ,  fioribus  alternis ,  Jlamimbui 
lateralibus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

4.  Flexuofe-flalked  Ixia  is  titled,  Ixia  foliis 
linearibus ,  racemo  fiexuofo  multifioro.  Miller  calls 
it,  Ixia  foliis  linearibus ,  fioribus  fpicatis  fefiilibus . 
It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  White  Cluttered- fpiked  Ixia  is  titled,  Ixia 
foliis  linearibus ,  fcapo  fpicis  pluribus.  Miller  calls 
it,  Ixia  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis ,  fioribus  alaribus  C? 
terminalibus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.  {  _  . 

6.  Elongated- fpiked  Ixia  is  titled,  Ixia  folns 

enftformibus  firiatis ,  fpicd  elongata.  It  grows  at 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  . 

7.  Yellow  Corymbous-flowering  Ixia  is  titled, 
Ixia  foliis  enfiformibuSy  fioribus  alternis ,  petalis  ba¬ 
ft  hyalind  macula.  Miller  calls  it,  Ixia  foliis  gla- 
diatiSy  fioribus  corymbojis  terminalibus.  This  alio 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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K1GGELARI  A. 


THERE  is  at  prefent  but  one  known  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  called,  Kiggelaria. 

"the  plant  The  fiem  is  woody,  upright,  fends  out  many 

4efcribed.  fm00th,  purplifh  branches  near  the  top,  and  grows 
to  he  1 6  or  18  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
pointed,  ferrated,  ftiff,  grow  alternately  on  fhort 
footftalks,  and  continue  green  all  the  winter.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clutters  from  the  fldes  of  the 
branches*,  they  are  dioecious,  and  of  a  greenifh- 
white  colour;  they  appear  in  May,  and  the  fe¬ 
males  are  fucceeded  by  globular,  rough,  cori¬ 
aceous  capfules,  containing  the  feeds,  which  feldom 
ripen  in  England. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  the  feeds,  which  mutt 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow.  They  mutt  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  fight,  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed 
of  tanners  bark.  When  the  plants  afe  three  inches 
high,  they  mull  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted 
feparately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  light, 
rich,  garden  mould.  When  this  is  done,  they 
mull  be  again  plunged  into  the  hotbed,  and  wa¬ 
tered  and  kept  lhaded  until  they  have  taken  root; 
after  which,  they  fhould  be  hardened  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air.  When  this  is  effected,  they  may 
be  fet  abroad  until  the  autumn,  and  then  be  taken 
into  fhelter  with  the  more  tender  kinds  of  Green- 
houfe  plants  *,  though,  if  there  is  the  convenience 
of  a  ftove,  it  will  be  a  better  way  to  let  them  re¬ 
main  in  the  hotbed  until  the  autumn,  and  then 
take  them  into  the  moll  temperate  ftove  for  the 
firft  winter.  Before  the  next  they  will  become 
ftrong  plants,  and  will  fucceed  very  well  in  a  good 
Green-houfe.  They  mull  be  fet  abroad  with  the 
lad  from  the  Houle,  but  mull  be  among  the  firft 
of  thofe  that  are  taken  into  fhelter  in  the  autumn 
when  voting;  but  they  become  hardier  as  they 
grow  older,  and  may  be  treated  accordingly. 


They  are  alfo  propagated  by  layers.  This  ope¬ 
ration  fhould  be  performed  on  the  young  fhoots 
as  they  are  growing  in  the  fummer,  otherwife  they* 
will  be  two  years  or  longer  before  they  ftrike  root. 

When  the  layers  are  well  rooted  they  muft  be 
taken  off,  planted  feparately  in  pots,  be  fet  abroad 
in  fome  warm,  well-fheltered  place,  where  they 
fhould  be  frequently  watered  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  and  in  the  autumn  be  taken  into  fhelter, 
like  the  feedlings. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  cuttings ;  but  it  is  with 
fome  difficulty  that  they  are  made  to  ftrike  root 
this  way.  The  beft  method  is  to  plant  them  in 
pots  in  the  fpring,  plunge  them  into  a  good 
hotbed  of  tanners  bark,  water  them,  and  keep 
them  clofe.  Some  of  them  by  this  means  will 
grow ;  when  they  fhould  be  hardened  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air,  be  potted  feparately,  and  after¬ 
ward  managed  like  the  layers. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  it  is  Titles- 
Amply  named,  Kiggelaria.  Herman  calls  it,  Euo- 
nymo  afifinis  JEthiopica  fempervirens ,  fruliu  globofo  LL[Z^ 
fcabrOy  foliis  falicis  rigidis  ferratis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

Kiggelaria  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Dioecia  Clafs 
Decandria  ;  and  the  charadters  are,  and  order 

3  in  the 

I.  Male.  Linnaeaa 

_  .  ...  .  Syftem.  ' 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  concave  peri-  The  cha< 

anthium,  divided  into  five  fpear-fhaped,  concave  rafters.* 
fegments. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  fpear-fhaped, 
concave  petals,  fomewhat  longer  than  the  calyx. 

The  nedtarium  confifts  of  an  obtufe,  three- 
lobed,  depreffed,  coloured  gland,  fituated  at  the 
bafe  of  each  petal. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  fmall  filaments,  having 
oblong  antherje,  fhorter  thaji  the  calyx. 

II.  Female. 
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II.  Female. 

t.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  as  in  the  males. 

2.  Corolla  is  the  fame  as  the  males. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
and  five  fimple  ftyles,  with  obtufe  fligmas. 
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4.  Pe ricarpium  is  a  globular,  rough,  coria¬ 
ceous  capfule,  formed  of  five  valves,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  roundifh* 
and  angular  on  one  fide. 
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Culture. 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called, 
1.  Single-headed  Lachnea. 

2.  Clufler-headed  Lachnca. 

1.  Single-headed  Lachnea.  The  flalk  is  up¬ 
right,  woody,  branching  near  the  top,  and  grows 
to  three  or  four  feet  high.  .The  leaves  are  qua- 
drifarioufly- imbricated,  trigonal,  and  obtufe.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  fingle,  downy 
heads,  furrdunded  with  white  wool ;  they  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  but  the  feeds  feldom  ripen 
in  England. 

2.  Cluftered-headed  Lachnea.  The  flalk  of 
this  plant  is  upright*  woody,  and  grows  to  two 
or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and 
loofely  difpofed.  The  flowers  are  collected  in 
fmall  heads,  growing  in  cluflers  at  the  top  of  the 
flalk  j  they  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
former,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  thefe 
parts. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings, 
in  any  of  the  fummer  months*  in  beds  of  common 
garden  mould  made  fine.  They  muft  be  clofely 
covered  down  at  firft  with  bell  or  hand-glafles ; 
or,  if  the  cuttings  be  numerous, ,with  mats  laid  on 
hoops,  provided  for  that  purpofe.  They  mufl 
be  duly  watered ;  and  as  they  fhew  good  figns  of 
growth,  they  muft  have  air  proportionably  allowed 
them,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak.  This  mufl 
be  continued  to  be  allowed  them,  until  they  are 
hardened  to  the  full  air;  then  the  covering  mufl 
be  wholly  taken  away,  water  mufl  be  given  the 
plants,  and  in  about  three  weeks  they  will  be  fit 
to  remove.  Their  removal  muft  be  into  pots 
filled  with  good  garden  mould,  a  ball  of  earth 
being  preferved  to  each  root ;  a  good  watering 
muft  be  afforded  them,  and  they  muft  be  fet  in 
the  fhade  until  they  are  eftablifhed  in  their  new 
apartments.  When  this  is  effected,  they  muft  be 


placed  in  a  warmer  flation,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  end  of  October,  and  then  be  taken 
into  the  Green-houfe  with  other  exotics. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe  mufl  be 
fown  on  a  hotbed,  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  potted  feparately, 
and  plunged  into  a  flight  hotbed;  where  they 
fhonld  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root,  and  be  afterwards  managed  like  the 
cuttings.  . 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Lachnea  capitulis 

folitariis  lanatis,  foliis  quadrifariam  imbricatis.  It  ” 

grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Lachnea  capi¬ 
tulis  confertis ,  foliis  laxis.  Plukenet  calls  it, 

ThymeUa  Africana ,  polii  anguflioribus  foliis ,  floribus 
in  capitulis  fummo  caule  cdnglomeratis  ;  and  Brey- 
nius,  Sana  munda  3.  Clufii  affinis ,  polii  folio.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Lachnea  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Otlandria 
Monogynia  5  and  the  characters  are, 

1 .  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent  peri¬ 
anthium,  having  a  long,  (lender  tube,  and  the 
limb  divided  into  four  unequal  parts ;  the  upper 
fegment  being  fmall,  and  ereft;  the  other  three 
fegments  reflexed,  and  the  middle  one  the  largeft. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  ere£l,  fetaceous  fila¬ 
ments,  almoft  as  long  as  the  flowers,  having  fimple 
antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  and 
a  filiforme  ftyle,  inferted  in  the  fide  of  the  ger¬ 
men,  and  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  with  a  hifpid, 
capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  one,  oval,  oblique* 
and  acute. 
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CII. 


LA  NT  A  NA,  AMERICAN  VIBURNUM. 


Species.  I 


nr  W  O  noted  fhrubs  of  out  Green-houfes  are 


African 


i 


1. 

2. 

1. 

The 


and 

Sage- 

Jeaved 

Lantana 

defcribed. 


Culture. 


fuppofed  to  belong  to  this  genus,  called, 
African  Lantana ,  or  //^-leaved  Jeflamine. 
Sage-leaved  Lantana. 

African  Lantana ,  or  //^-leaved  Jeflamine. 
ftalk  of  this  plant  is  woody,  fends  forth 
branches  without  order,  and  grows  to  be  five  or 
fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed, 
fawed  on  the  edges,  and  are  placed  alternately, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  appear  great  part  of  the  fum- 
mer,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

2.  Sage-leaved  Lantana.  The  ftalk  of  this 
plant  is  woody,  branching,  and  grows  to  four  or 
five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  narrow, 
pointed,  rough,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other, 
fitting  clofe,  and  furrounding  the  ftalk  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  near  the  upper  ends 
of  the  branches  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  fucceftion  until  the  end  of  the  fummer. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the 
cuttings,  about  midfummer,  in  pots  filled  with 


rich,  loamy  earth.  The  pots  fhould  then  be  fet  iri 
the  Green-houfe  in  the  {hade,  and  if  duly  watered 
the  plants  will  foon  ftrikeroot.  When  this  is  efte&ed, 
they  fhould  be  fet  nearer  the  windows,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  or  they  will  foon  draw  weak, 
and  be  bad-coloured.  When  they  are  in  a  good 
growing  ftate,  they  may  be  fet  abroad  in  fome 
warm,  well-fheltered  place ;  wrhere  they  may  , 
remain  until  the  autumn, -and  then  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe,  with  the  tender  forts  of 
plants.  In  winter  they  muft  have  much  free  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  in  fummer  muft 
be  fet  abroad,  with  other  Green-houfe  plants,  to 
increafe  the  variety, 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Lantana?  foliis  Tuie3l 

alternis  Jeffilibus ,  floribus  folitariis.  Commeline  , 

calls  it,  Jafminum  Africanum ,  ilicis  folio ,  fore  fo-  {)™ 
litario  ex  alis  folior um  provenience.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Ethiopia.  1  • 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Lantana  ?  fo- 
liis  oppofitis  fejfilibus ,  floribus  racemofts.  Herman 
calls  it,  Frutex  Africatius ,  foliis  conjugatis  falvid 
anguflis ,  floribus  birfutis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
iEchiopia. 
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F  this  genus  is  a  beautiful  fpecies,  called, 

*  the  Cap  t  Lav  at  era. 

"The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  woody,  grows  to  the 
T  re  ft1  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  divides  irregularly 
defcribed.  int°  afew  branches  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are 

ieptangular,  broad,  and  downy,  and  they  grow 
alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  clutters  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  bright-purple  colour ;  appear  early 
in  the  fummer,  continue  in  fucceflion  until  the 
autumn,  and  afford  plenty  of  good  feeds  for  in¬ 
creafe.  _  .  ' 

This  plant  is  eafiiy  raifed  from  feeds.  Thefe 
Culture;  fhould  be  fown  in  March,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
covering  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep-,  or  if  it  be 
on  a  hotbed,  they  will  come  up  the  earlier  j  how¬ 
ever,  either  way,they  will  come  up  in  plenty.  When 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots,  and  fet  in  the  fhade  until  they 
have  taken  root.  Afterwards  they  fhpuld  be 


placed  with  Myrtles,  &c.  and  at  the  end  of  the 
autumn  remove  them,  with  thofe  and  other 
hardy  exotics,  into  the  Green-houfe,  letting  them 
have  as  much  air  as  poflible  in  winter  j  for 
protection  from  hard  frofts  is  all  they  require.  As 
the  plants  increafe  in  fize,  the  pots  muft  be'pro- 
portionally  larger.  The  mould  they  are  to  be 
planted  in  fhould  be  rich  and  light,  being  com- 
pofed  of  a  fourth  part  of  drift-fand,  a  fourth  part 
of  rotten  cows-dung,  and  double  the  quantity  of 
common  garden-mould.  In  fuch  a  compofition 
they  will  grow  beft  *,  though  they  will  fucceed 
very  well  in  almoft  any  common  garden-mould 
that  is  rich  and  light,  without  further  trouble. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo ,  Titles. 
foliis  feptemangularibus  tomentofis  plicatis ,  racemis  a 
terminalibus.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Alt  been  frutef-^1 
cens  Lufltanica,  folio  ampliore  incano.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Lufitania,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Elope. 
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L  A  U  R  U  S,  THE  B  A  Y  -  T  R  E  E. 


F  this  genus  there  are  four  fpecies  fit  For 

the  Green-houfe,  commonly  called, 

.  1.  The  Noble  Bay-Tree. 

Species.  .  r"  v 
v  2.  Carolina  Bay- 1  ree. 

3.  Indian  Bay-tree. 

4.  Camphire  -Tree; 

The  No-  1  •  Uie  Noble  Bay-Tree.  By  this  is  meant 
bie,  the  Common  Bay-Tree  of  our  Ever-green  wilder- 
neffes.  It  is  found  growing  by  houfe-fides,  and 
in  old  gardens,  &c.  all  over  England.  Several 
forts  ot  it  are  prelerved  in  Green-houfes  in  win¬ 
ter,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Broad-leaved 
Bay,  the  Narrow-leaved  Bay,  the  Curled-leaved 
Bay,  &c.  Thele  have  originally  arifen  from 
feeds  brought  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  it  has  been  pretended  that 
they  are  too  tender  to  (land  abroad  in  our  cli¬ 
mate.  Be  this  as  it  will,  I  have  raifed  all  the 
forts,  at  lead  fo  near  that  no  difference  could 
be  perceived  from  the  feeds  gathered  from  the 
Common  Bay-Tree  *  -and  which,  being  equally 
hardily  treated  at  firft,  have  proved  themfelves 
equally  hardy  hereafter  *  fuch  as  the  Broad-leaved 
Bay-Trees  of  different  fizes,  Narrow-leaved, 
Curled-leaved,  and  fome  with  leaves  nearly 
round :  So  that  the  forts  preferved  in 

our  Green-houfes  being  fimilar  varieties  of  this 
fpecies,  it  is  paft  a  doubt*  if  they  were  properly 
trained  at  firft,  that  they  would  want  no  Green- 
houfe,  except  in  fuch  hard  winters  as  will  for  the 
tnoft  part  deftroy  the  Common  Bay-Tree  *  and 
that  the  forts  only  which  are  too  tender  to  live 
abroad  without  protection  are, 

2.  The  Carolina  Bay-Tree.  This  fpecies  riles 
Caro  10a,  w-lt.k  an  upj.jg-1^  ftrong  ftem,  to  fifteen  or 

twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  fpear- 
fhaped,  reflexed  on  their  edges,  tranfverfely 
veined,  of  a  bright-green  colour  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  downy  underneath*  and  continue  on 
the  plant  all  the  year;  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  long  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
growing  on  longifh,  red  footftalks  *  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  large  blue  berries,  fituated  in  red 
cups.  This  fort  will  live  abroad  through  our 
common  winters*  fo  that  when  there  is  plenty 
of  plants,  a  fhare  may  be  planted  in  the  warmeft, 
belt  fheltered  parts  of  the  Ever-green  wilder- 
nefs  quarter,  where  they  will  greatly  enrich  the 
.variety.'  and  look  very  beautiful;  The  wood 
lias  a  fine  grain,  and  is  in  high  efteem  with 
cabinet-makers,  &ci 

3.  Indian  Bay-Tree  is  a  ftill  more  tender  plant 
Indian,  t},an  ^  formeTj  but  will  neverthelefs  do  very 

well  in  a  common  Green-houfe.  It  will  grow  to 
be  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high.  The  ftem  is 
•  upright,  firm,  and  lends  forth  branches  regular¬ 
ly  on  eveiy  fide.  The  leaves  are  large,  ipear- 
fhaged,  veined,  of  a  thick  lubftance,  fmooth, 
of  a  light-green  colour,  grow  on  reddifh  foot¬ 
ftalks,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in 
Vol.  If. 


bunches  *  they  are  of  a  whitifh-green  colour^ 
and  are  fucceeded  by  very  large,  oval  berries, 
which  are  black  when  ripe.  This  fpecies  among 
gardeners  goes  by  the  various  names  of,  1.  Bal- 
tard  Cinnamon,  2.  The  Portugal  Bay-Tree. 

3.  The  Royal  Bay-Tree.  It  is  propagated  in 
amazing  plenty  in  Portugal,  where  the  feeds 
ripen  well,  and  from  whence  we  may  eafily  pro¬ 
cure  them.  ^ 

4-  Camphire-Tree  is  a  large  timber-tree  in  andCam- 
the  countries  where  it  naturally  grows,  and  phire- 
affords  the  Camphire  of  the  fhops.  The  trunk  Tree* 
is  upright,  covered  with  a  rough,  grey  bark, 
and  fends  forth  numerous  branches,  the  young 
fhoots  of  which  are  of  a  greenifh  colour.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-ftiaped,  oval,  triple-nerved, 
fharp-pointed,  of  a  bright-green  colour  on  their 
upper  furface,  but  greyilh  underneath,  and 
come  out  without  order  on  hollowed  footftalks 
about  an  inch  in  length.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  clufters,  grow¬ 
ing  three  or  four  together  on  a  footftalk  *  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  white  cr  yellow  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  globular  fruit,  which, 
when  ripe,  is  of  a  gloify  black  colour. 

Every  part  of  this  tree,  the  wood,  branches, 
young  fhoots,  and  leaves,  fmells  ftrong  of  Cam¬ 
phire,  which  is  prepared  from  the  wood  by 
fublimation. 

1.  The  propagation  of  all  thefe  forts  may  be 
effected  by  layers,  which  is  the  ufual  method  of  Cu  ture" 
continuing  the  varieties  of  the  firft,  lecond,  and 

third  forts  *  but  the  Camphire-Tree  is  with  diffi¬ 
culty  made  to  ftrike  root  this  way  *  and  plants 
of  the  firft  two  fpecies  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  greatly  inferior  in  beauty  to  thofe  raifed 
from  feeds  *  fo  that  the  beft  way  of  propagating 
all  thefe  fpecies  is, 

2.  From  feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be  procured 
from  the  places  where  they  naturally  grow,  and 
fhould  be  Town  in  pots,  or  boxes,  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth.  They  generally  lie  two  years 
in  the  ground  before  they  come  up,  if  not 
forced  *  a  praftice  I  would  by  no  means  advife  at 
firft,  becaufe  the  plants  which  have  arifen  from 
feeds  that  have  lain  in  the  ground  their  ufual 
time,  have  always  been  the  ftrongeft,  the  moft 
compaft,  and  have  ever  after  proved  the 
moft  beautiful.  After  the  feeds,  however, 
have  been  in  the  pots  one  year,  in  the  fprino-  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  plunge  the  pots  into  a  flight 
hotbed  :  This  will  fet  them  a  gr  wing  to  fome 
purpofe  *  then  they  muft  have  plenty  of  air  and 
frequent  watering,  which  muft  be  continued 
till  about  the  middle  of  July.  By  that  time 
the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  each 
fhould  be  fet  in  its  own  feparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed,  to  facilitate  its 
growth  *  they  muft  be  conftantly  fhaded,  an<J 
frequently  watered,  until  they  have  taken  root  * 
and  as  foon  as  yoq  find  this  efieffed,  muft  be 

5  R.  hardened 
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hardened  by  degrees  to  the  air,  and  afterwards 
the  glades  mu  ft  "be  entirely  taken  off.  From  this 
time,  they  may  remain  in  the  hotbed  fully  ex- 
poled  to  all  weather,  as  it  fhall  happen,  until 
fuch  time  as  plants  of  a  fimilar  tendernefs 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  for  their 
winter-lodging,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  in 
with  them. 

From  time  to  time  they  muft  be  fhifted  into 
larger  pots,  as  they  encreafe  in  fize,  and  finally 
into  tubs  •,  the  earth  fhould  be  always  light,  rich, 
and  frefh,  and  then  they  will  meet  with  little 
check  in  their  progrefs,  will  aflame  the  moll 
beautiful  appearance,  arid  arrive  at  perfe&ion  in 
the  lead  time. 

i.  The  Bay-Tree  is  titled,  LauirilS  foliis  veno - 
fis  lanceolatis  perennantibus ,  floribus  quadrifidii  di - 
did  s'.  The  varieties  are  called,  Lanrus  latifo- 
lia  Diofcoridis ,  Latirus  tenuifolius,  &rc.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Italy  and  Greece. 


2.  Carolina  Bay-Tree  is  titled,  Laurus  foliis 

venofis  lanceolatis ,  calycibus  fruclus  baccatis. 

Catefby  calls  it,  Laurus  Carolinienfls ,  foliis  acu¬ 
minate,  baccis  ccsruleis ,  pedicellis  longis  rnbris  inft - 
dentibus  ;  and  Plunder,  Borbonia  fruclu  oblongo 
nigfo ,  calyce  coccineo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Virginia.  y 

3.  Indian  Bay-Tree  is  titled,  Laurus  foliis  ve-  JrU)o&'< 
nofis  lanceolatis  perennantibus  plants,  ramulis  tuber - 

culatis  cicatricibus,  floribus  racemofls.  Plukenet 
calls  it,  Laurus  Indica  •,  and  Barrelier,  Laurus 
latifolia  Indica .  It  grows  common  in  Virginia. 

4.  Camphire-Tree  is  titled,  Laurus  foliis  tri-  CourcxjxflO- 
plinerviis  lanceolato-ovatis .  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort .  -y-gu, 

it  is  termed,  Laurus  foliis  ovatis  utrinque  acumi- 
natis  trinerviis  nitidis ,  peticlis  laxis.  K  tempter 
calls  it,  Laurus  camphorifera  •,  Breynius,  Arbor 
camphor  if  era  Japomca ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine, 

Camphor  a  offlcinarum .  It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 
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OF  this  genus  are  feveral  fpecies,  called, 

1.  Cyanoide  Leucadendron. 
epecics,  2.  £inaroide  Leucadendron. 

3.  Rough  Leucadendron. 

4.  Short- (talked  Leucadendron. 

5.  Creeping  Leucadendron. 

6.  Racemole  Leucadendron. 

7.  Proteoide  Leucadendron. 

8.  Scolymophalum. 

9.  Conocarpodendrum. 

1  o.  L.epidocarpodendron. 

11.  Hypophyllocarpodendron. 

12.  Abrotanoide  Leucadendron. 

Cyanoide  i-  Cyanoide  Leucadendron.  T  he  ftalk  of  this 
Leu:a  plant  is  woody,  upright,  firm,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
dendron  j^o-h,  and  divides  into  many  {lender  branches, 
deicribed.  are  for  the  moft  part  tinged  with  red. 

The  leaves  are  numerous,  elegant,  fmall,  and 
are  ufually  divided  at  the  extremity  into  three 
capillary  fegments.  The  flowers  are  colleded  in 
fmall  heads  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  ; 
the  fcales  are  loofely  difpofed,  and  the  flowers 
have  a  downy  look  on  their  outfide  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  September,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

Cinaroide  2.  Cinaroide  Leucadendron.  The  (tern  of  this 
fpecies  is  thick,  woody,  branching,  and  eight  or 
ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  alrnoft  heart-fhaped, 
oval,  and  fome  of  them  are  fpeared  *,  they  are  or 
a  thickifh  fubftance,  rigid,  fpreading,  and  grow 
on  long,  thick  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmooth,  fpreading  heads,  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  Auguft  and  September,  but  the  feeds 

rarely  ripen  here.  ' 

Rough,  3.  Rough  Leucadendron.  The  ftalk  of  this 
fpecies  is  woody,  rough,  and  hairy.  The  leaves 
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are  fpear-fhaped,  fhort,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and 
grow  in  clufters  on  the  fides  of  the  branches. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  heads,  from 
the  wings  of  the  flalks  •,  but  they  are  fparingly 
produced,  and  generally  fall  off  without  being 
fucceeded  by  feeds-  in  thefe  parts. 

4.  Shorc-ftalked  Leucadendron.  The  ftcm  of  short- 
this  fpecies  is  of  a  woody  fubftance,  but  very  ftalked* 
fhort.  The  leaves  are  fpeat-fhaped,  grow  alter¬ 
nately,  and  are  of  a  red  colour  on  their  edges 
and  mid-rib.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  tops  of  the  (talks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
roundifh  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

3.  Creeping  Leucadendron.  This  fpecies  hath  Creeping, 
a  creeping  root,  which  ipreading  under  the  fur- 
face  fends  forth  feveral  ligneous  flalks,  and 
thereby  in  a  little  time  forms  a  bufh,  that  occu¬ 
pies  a  confiderable  portion  of  ground.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  long,  and  narrow.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fcaly  heads  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  of  moft  exquifite  beauty, 
the  heads  being  finely  variegated  or  tinged  with 
the  different  colours  of  that  of  the  Rofe,  dark- 
red,  yellow,  and  white  •,  and  the  feeds  which 
fucceed  them  are  finely  variegated  with  red 
and  white. 

6.  Racemofe  Leucadendron.  The  ftalksof  this  Racemofe 
fpecies  are  upright,  woody,  and  divided  into 

many  (lender  branches  near  the  top.  The  leaves 
are  extremely  narrow  and  briflly,  and  come  out 
from  every  fide  of  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  from  the  ends  and 
fides  of  the  branches ;  thev  fhew  themfelves  in 
Auguft  and  September,  and  frequently  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November. 

7.  Proteoide  Leucadendron.  The  flalks  of  this  proteo;de 
fpecies  are  woody,  branching,  and  five  or  fix 

feet 
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feet  high.  The  leaves  are  awl- Ih aped,  narrow, 
undivided,  and  grow  in  clufiers.  The  flowers 
are  collected  in  downy  heads  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  •,  they  frequently  appear  in  Auguft, 
and  continue  to  fhew  themfelves  a 


long 


time. 


Conocar- 

podui- 

dron, 


Lepido¬ 

carpoden¬ 

dron, 


Hypo- 
p  hylic- 


Scolymo-  8.  Scolymophalum.  This  fpecies  rifes  with 
phJum,  feveral  woody,  branching  ftalks  to  be  two  or 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
and  adorn  the  branches  on  every  fide.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  roundifh  heads ;  their  colour  is  va¬ 
rious,  and  very  beautiful,  being  a  mixture  of 
red  and  yellow,  efpecially  on  the  outfide. 

9.  Conocarpcdendron.  The  trunk  of  this  fpecies 
is  fhort,  but  remarkably  thick,  and  fends  forth 
feveral  long,  flender  branches  from  the  top. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  callous,  and  in¬ 
dented  in  five  'parts  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches 
among  the  leaves  •,  they  are  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  feeds,  which 
feldom  ripen  in  England. 

10.  Lepidocarpodendron.  The  Hem  of  this 
fpecies  is  upright,  woody,  and  fends  out  many 
ligneous  branches  from  the  fides.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  lmooth,  and  entire.  The 
flowers  are  produced  among  the  leaves,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  fhoots  •,  they  are  finely  varie¬ 
gated  with  white,  yellow,  black,  brown,  and 
purple,  and  the  whole  tufts  form  a  beautiful 
appearance. 

11.  Hypophyllocarpodendron.  The  ftalks  of  this 
fpecies  are  numerous  from  a  ftrong  root,  woody, 

dxon°den"  and  f°U  r  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  narrow,  callous,  and  indented  in  three 
parts  at  the  points,  and  are  ufually  of  a  fine  red 
•colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour,  and  coming  out  along  the  fides  of  the 
branches  among  the  red  leaves,  caufe  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance. 

12.  Abrotanoid z  Leucadendron.  This  fpecies 
rifes  with  a  woody,  branching  (talk  to  be  three 
or  four  feet  high-.  The  leaves  are  finely  divided 

xiendron.  jnt0  a  multitude  of  narrow  fegments,  are  loft  to 
the  touch,  and  of  a  filvery  white  colour.  The 
flowers  are  colle£ted  in  Angle  heads,  are  of  a  red 
colour,  and  fhew  themfelves  in  September  or 
earlier,  and  fometimes  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember. 

Thele  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  flips,  cut¬ 
tings,  or  fuckers  from  the  root  •,  but  the  beft  way 
is  to  raife  them  from  feeds,  when  thofe  can  be  pro* 
cured  frefh  and  good.  They  fhould  be  fown  in 
a  hotbed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove  fhould  be  potted  feparately, 
plunged  again  into  the  hotbed,  and  kept  fhaded 
and  watered  until  they  have  taken  root,  when 
they  fhould  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open 
air  i  then  they  fhould  be  let  abroad  in  fome 
warm  well-fheltered  place,  and  in  the  autumn  be 
taken  into  a  good  Green-houfe,  where  the 
warmeft  place  fhould  be  afligned  them  for  their 
winter  lodgings. 

1.  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  titled,  Leucadendron 
Cvtcurbi be4  foliis  fetaceis  femi-trifidis.  Van  Royen  calls'  it, 

0  Protea  foliis  linearibus  ramofis  •,  and  Piukenet, 

Cyanus  PEthiopicm ,  rigidis  capillaceis  tcnuijjimis 
foliis  trifidis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Elope. 

2.  The  lecond  is  titled,  Leucadendron  foliis  in- 
tegris,  floribus  depreffs,  c or ollavum  limbi s  cylindricis. 
Wachendorf  calls  it,  Leucadendron  foliis  fubro- 
tundis  patentiffmis  petiolatis,  foliolis  caly  finis  cari- 
natis  *,  Boerhaave,  Lepidocarpodendron  folio  fub- 
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rotunda  rigido ,  in  pedunculo  longo  craffo ,  fore  maxi- 
mo  purpurea ;  Petiver,  Cinaroides  frutex ,  folio 
fubrotundo  rigido  e  Monte  Tabular'i  *,  and  V an 
Royen,  Pro  tea  foliis  lanceolatis  integer  rimis ,  fiore 
patents  glabro,  flylis  longiffmis.  It  grows  natural¬ 
ly  in  moift  places  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  The  third  is  titled,  Leucadendron  foliis  lan-  Jzvrn^nn, 

ceolatis  apice.  callofis,  cattle  hirfuto ,  floribus  fparfis 
axillaribus.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Lepidocarpoden¬ 
dron  foliis  fericeis  brevibus  confer  tiff  mis,  cono  gra  - 
ctli  longo .  It  grows  naturally  ac  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  *  0 

4.  The  fourth  is  titled,  Leucadendron  plus  lan-  ^tecuUtm  . 
ceolatis ,  floribus  fubro'tundis ,  caule  fuffrulicofo  uni- 
floro.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Protea  caule  uniflero , 
foliis  lanceolatis  •,  Wachendorf,  Leucadendron  a- 
caulon  and  Boerhaave,  Lepidocarpodendron  acauhn 
foliis  paucis  latis ,  nervo  &  marginibus  rubris  orna- 
tis ,  frufiu  parvo .  It  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Elope. 

5.  The  fifth  is  titled,  Leucadendron  foliis  lan-  AtypenJ, 
ceo  atis ,  floribus  oblongis ,  calycum  fquamis  glabris. 

Van  Royen  calls  it.  Protea  caule  multi flero,  caly - 
cibus  oblongis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  •,  alfo. 

Protea  caule  unifloro,  ealjee  oblongo ,  foliis  linea¬ 
ribus  longiffmis  *,  Wachendorf,  Leucadendron  foliis 
longiffmis  obtufe  trigonis ,  longitudine  fiorem  Juper- 
antibus  and  Boerhaave,  Lepidocarpodendron  foliis 
anguftis  brevicribus  falignis,  caycis  flu  amis  elegan¬ 
tiffme  ex  rofeo  aureo  albo  atrorubro  variegatis ,  flo - 
rum  plumis  albis  •,  alfo,  Lepidocarpodendron  foliis 
longiffmis  angufliffmis  frufium  elegantiffme  ex  rubro 
flavo  &  albo  variegatum  fuccingentibus ,  radice  re¬ 
pent  e.  It  grows  naturally  in  gravelly  places  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  _ 

6.  The  fix tli  is  titled,  Leucadendron  foliis  feta-  JuujlA'tc-O 

ceis ,  flofculis  disj unfits  racemofis.  In  the  Hortus  -<fu/rrv 
Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Protea  foliis  fetaceis,  floribus 
racemofis.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia.  ~  ^ 

7.  The  feventh  is  titled,  Leucadendron  foliis 
flbulatis ,  ramis  determinates ,  floribus  terminalibus . 

Van  Royen  calls  it,  Prqtea  foliis  linearibus  fimpli - 
ciffmis  ;  ramis  determinatis,  floribus  terminalibus. 

It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  „ 

8.  The  eighth  is  titled,  Leucadendron  foliis  lan-  fc<ftq.*ru>- 

ceolatis,  floribus  fubrotundis ,  caule  fruticofo  ramo -  zcejffUJiwu  • 
flo.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Lepidocarpodendron  acau -  ’ 

Ion ,  ramis  numerojis  e  terra  excrefcens ,  calyce  floris 
immaturo ,  ext  us  ex  rubro  &  flavo  variegato ,  intus 
flavo.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

9.  The  ninth  is  titled,  Leucadendron  foliis  cal-  CxrnoteXUe>~ 
lofo-quinquedentatis.  Wachendorf  calls  it,  Leuca-  ffflSrvbfvurn. . 
dendron  foliis  obverfe  ovatis  oblongis ,  margine  cal - 

lofo  fimbriatis,  ad  apicem  crenatis  Piukenet, 

Leucadendron  Africana  arbor  argentea ,  fitmmo  fo¬ 
lio  crenato  •,  Van  Royen,  Protea  foliis  oblongo- 
ovatis  apice  quinquedentato- callofis ;  Boerhaave, 

Conocarpodendr on  folio  craffo  nervo  lanuginofo  fuprd 
crenato  ibique  limbo  rubro ,  fiore  aureo ,  cono  flacili 
deciduo  ;  and  Herman,  Scolymocepbalus  Africanus- 
latifolius  lanuginofusy  foliis  in  fammitate  crenatis . 

It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

10.  The  tenth  is  titled,  Leucadendron  foliis  lan-  oCzj  wbcrc&Av. 
ceolatis,  floribus  oblongis,  calycum  fquamis  fummis  ^  Jfyefffb'rxrtu, 
hirfutis.  Van  Royen  calls  it.  Protea  foliis  lan-  'lj 
ceolatis  integerrimis  glabris,  calycinis  fuperne  villo- 
fis  i  alfo.  Protea  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  gla¬ 
bris,  ealyeem  fuccingentibus  hirfutis  Boerhaave, 
Lepidocarpodendron  foliis  anguftis  longioribus  falig- 
nis,  calycis  fquamis  elegantiffme  ex  flavo  fufeo  albo 
nigro  variegatis,  forum  plumis  atro-purpureis  alfo, 
Lepidocarpodendron  folio  faligno  viridi,  nervo  & 
margine  flavo,  cono  longo  fuperiore  parte  maxim e 
claufo.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


11.  The 
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,  jy.;v  1 1.  The  eleventh  is  titled,  Leucadendron  foliis 

5  callofo-iricufpidatis  fuhlanceolatis ,  calycibits  turbi- 

hatis  nudis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 

Protect  foliis  lanceolate  linear  thus,  apice  tridentato- 

callofi's.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Protea  foliis  lanceo  ■ 

lato-hnearibus  apice  trident  at  o-callofis,  tapitulis 

aphyllis ;  Plukenet,  Leucadendros  Afncana,  f. 

Scolymocephalus  folio  anguftiori ,  apicibus  trident  at  is  •, 

and  Boerhaave,  Conocarpqdendrcn  folio  rigido  an- 

gujlo^  apice  trident  at  o  rubrOy,  fore  aurantio.  It  is 

a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

fuoicOiicu  12.  'I  he  twelfth  is  titled,  Leucadendron  foliis 

fetaceis  multifdis ,  capituhs  folitariis.  Plukenec 

calls  it,  Abrotanoides  arbor  eum  Monomap  a  tcnfe,  fto- 

ribus  in  ramulorum  cymis  •,  Bur  man,  Serr  aria  foliis 

tenuifime  divifis ,  floribus  rubris  apetalis ;  and 

Seba,  Anethifolius  f rut  ex  Africanus ,  fore  fericeo. 

It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

Claf*  Leucadendron  is  of  the  clafs  aiul  order  Pefran- 

fndth“rder  dria  Monogynia  \  and  the  characters  are,  ' 

I^nnLin  1‘  ^ALYX.  The  common  perianthium  is  im- 

Syftem.  bricated,  the  fcales  being  unequal,  permanent. 

The  cha-  and  various  in  their  figure  and  proportion, 
rafters.  r  r  x 


2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  conv 
and  uniform  j  the  florets  are  dipetalous,  oblong, 
and  downy  on  their  outfide  •,  the  upper  petal 
has  a  long,  narrow  unguis,  a  fpear-fhaped,  un¬ 
divided  limb,  and  cloiely  adheres  in  its  lower 
part  to  the  inferior  petal  ;  the  inferior  petal  has 
a  long  narrow  unguis,  but  three  times  as  broad 
as  the  other;  the  limb  is  oblong,  femi-cylindri- 
cal,  and  divided  into  three  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  very  fhort,  awl-fhaped 
filaments,  inlerted  in  the  limb  of  the  corolla, 
one  between  each  of  the  fegments,  having  an 
ereCt,  oblong,  tubular  anthera,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  four,  that  join  together  in  form  ot  a 
cylinder. 

4.  PisTiLLtrM  conflfts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
a  very  long  awl-fhaped  ftyle,  and  a  Ample 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none* 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  roundi/b, 
and  crowned  with  hairs  ;  the  receptacle  i  me- 
times  naked,  fometimes  hairy. 
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There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  Leyfera. 

Species.  The  ftalk  is  ligneous,  branching,  and  two  or 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  pointed, 
and  downy.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a 
golden-yellow  colour,  and  very  beautiful,  appear 
in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  feeds  crowned  with|down. 

This  plant  is  bell  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  the  fpring.  They  will  grow,  if  fown  in 
the  open  ground,  in  beds  of  light,  rich  earth, 
when  all  danger  of  bad  weather  is  over  ;  but  the 
belt  way  is  to  fet  them  earlier,  and  bring  them 
forward  by  a  flight  hotbed.  In  either  cafe,  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted 
feparately  in  pots,  filled  with  good,  light  earth >, 
they  mull:  be  watered  and  fet  in  the  fhade  until 
they  have  taken  root ;  afterwards  they  mult  be 
placed  where  they  can  receive  the  fun  until  eleven 
o’clock  *,  and  when  the  autumn  advances, 
they  mull  be  ftationed  in  the  warmeft  part  of 
the  garden.  About  the  end  of  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  fhelter,  and  managed  like  the 
hardieft  kinds  of  Green-houfe  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 

<wA'Se"us’  Vs  namet]  L‘yga-  Vaillft 

f  _  (VA^  calls  it,  AJteropterus  luteus,  lancis  foliis  lanuginofs\ 


Titles. 


and  Herman,  After  AEthiopicus,  ftachadis  foliis * 
flcre  aureo.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

Leyfera  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia  CIafs 
Polygamia  Superfiua  •,  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  calyx  is  oval,  and  Linn$an 

imbricated  with  many  obtufe,  concave,  fcariofe  Syftem. 
fcales.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  ra-  rac^ers* 
diated.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  tubular, 

and  many  in  the  difk.  The  females  are  tongue- 
fhaped,  and  many  in  the  radius. 

Each  .  hermaphrodite  floret  is  funnel-fhaped, 
and  cut  into  five  ereCt  fegments- 

The  females  are  ligulated,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
undivided. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  five 
very  fhort  capillary  filaments,  with  a  tubular, 
cylindrical  anthera. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  conflfts 
of  a  fmall  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle,  and  an  emar- 
ginated  ftigma. 

The  females  conflfts  of  a  fmall  gerrren,  a 
fhort,  filiforme  ftyle,  and  a  bifid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  Angle, 
oblong,  and  crowned  with  feathery  down. 

Thole  of  the  females  are  fimilar.  The  recep¬ 
tacle  is  naked. 
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CHAP.  CVIL 
L  I  M  E  U  M. 


WE  have  at  prefent  but  one  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called,  Limeum. 

The  {talks  are  weak,  angular,  naked,  and  un- 
lefs  fupported  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  fpear-lhaped,  fmall,  and  grow  alter¬ 
nately  on  ftiort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  roundifh  bunches  at  the  extremity  of 
the  {talk  •,  they  appear  in  July  and  Augult,  and 
are  followed  by  globular  capfules,  containing  the 
feeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
which  may  be  done  in  the  autumn  or  the  fpring. 
They  fhould  be  fet  in  pots  filled  with  good  gar¬ 
den  mould,  and  well  watered.  If  the  operation 
is  performed  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn, 
they  fhould  be  fet  in  a  Ihady  place,  there  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  time  comes  on  for  taking  exotics 
into  Ihelter  ;  and  then  thefe  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe  with  the  others.  If  the 
operation  is  performed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fpring,  they  fhould  be  continued  in  the  Green- 
houfe  until  other  plants  are  fet  abroad,  and  then 
be  fet  out  with  them,  and  managed  accordingly. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe  are  belt 
fown  on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring  j  and  when  the 


plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  planted  fe- 
parately  in  pots,  then  watered  and  fet  abroad  in 
fome  fhady  place  until  they  have  taken  frefh 
root,  and  afterwards  be  ftationed  with  the  other 
plants,  and  managed  accordingly. 

The^  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  Titles, 
is  named  fimply,  Limeum.  It  grows  naturally  in  • 

^Ethiopia. 

Limeum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Heptandria  CI^3 
Digynia ;  and  the  characters  are,  inth^  ^ 

i.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium,  com-  Linnsan 
pofed  of  five  oval,  acuminated,  carinated,  mem-  Syftem. 
branaceods  leaves.  The  cha* 

2 /Corolla  confifts  of  five  oval,  obtufe,  fub-  ra,“*ers- 
unguiculated  petals,  fhorter  than  the  calyx. 

The  neCtarium  is  a  rim  furrounding  the  germen. 

3.  Stamina  are  feven  awl-fhaped  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  oval  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  globular  germen, 
and  a  two-parted  cylindrical  ftyle  fhorter  than 
the  ftamina,  each  part  having  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular  capfule,  con¬ 
taining  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many. 


CHAP.  CVIII. 
LIMODORUM. 


u 


rTn  HIS  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  one 
•**  fpecies,  called,  Limodorum. 

The  root  is  thick,  roundifh,  flefhy,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  fends  down 
feveral  fibres  from  the  bafe  into  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  near  a  foot  long,  narrow,  and 
have  five  longitudinal  fibres  ;  are  narrow  at  the 
bafe,  and  widen  gradually  to  the  middle,  from 
whence  they  diminifh  gradually  to  a  point.  The 
ftalk  rifes  by  the  fides  of  the  leaves  from  the 
root ;  it  is  naked,  fmooth,  ufually  of  a  purpiifh 
colour  near  the  topr  and  grows  to  a  foot  and  half 
high.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  from 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ^  they  are  of  a  reddifh  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  It  is  obfervable  that 
this  plant  fometimes  flowers  in  April,  and  at 
other  times  does  not  fhew  its  bloom  before  Sep¬ 
tember  or  OClober. 

It  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root* 
the  beft  time  for  which  is  the  latter  end  of  the  au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  leaves  decay.  They  fhould  be 
fet  in  pots  filled  with  good  garden  mould,  and 
let  in  the  Green-houfe.  Very  early  in  the  fpring 
the  leaves  will  appear,  when  they  will  require  to 
Vol.  11. 
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be  frequently  watered,  tho*  they  fhould  have  it  ^ 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time.  Watering  mjaft 
be  duly  allowed  them  all  fummer  •,  but  in  winter* 
when  their  roots  are  inactive,  they  muft  have  very 
little.  Tho’  this  plant  is  tolerably  hardy,  and 
will  fucceed  well  in  the  Green-houfe,  yet  it  does 
better  in  a  ftove  j  fo  that  if  there  is  that  conve- 
niency,  and  the  pots  are  then  plunged  into  the 
bark-bed,  they  will  be  more  conftant  in  flowering, 
the  flowers  will  be  larger,  and  appear  earlier  in  the 
fpring,  and  with  greater  certainty  be  fucceeded 
by  ripe  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds ;  but  this 
is  a  tedious  method,  as  the  plants  will  be  three 
or  four  years  before  they  come  to  flower  ;  and  as 
they  may  be  multiplied  pretty  fall  by  offsets, 
this  is  a  method  not  worth  putting  into  prac¬ 
tice. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this  Titles, 
genus,  it  is  named  fimply,  Limodorum.  Martin  cf  / 
calls  it,  Helleborine  Americana,  radice  tuber  of 
foliis  longis  anguftis ,  caule  nudo ,  floribus  ex  rubro  z'fWL-. 
pallide  purpura] centibus ;  and  Plumier,  Helleborine 
radice  arundinaced ,  foliis  ampliffimis  lyratis .  It 

grows  naturally  in  North  America. 

5  S 


Limodorum 
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Clafs  and 
order  in 
the 

Linnsean 
Syftein. 
The  cha* 
radtersk 


Limodorum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Gynandria 
Diandria  •,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  fpathas  are  vague.  The 
fpadix  is  Ample. 

There  is  no  perianthium. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oval,  oblong, 
fubsequal,  patent  petals,  the  upper  ones  being 
copnivent. 

The  neCtarium  confifts  of  one  concave  leaf,  the 
length  of  the  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  two  j  the  filament  is  an  ob¬ 


long,  rifing  body  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and 
is  terminated  by  two  oval  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  column -lliaped 
germen  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  fituated 
under  the  flower ;  a  filiforme  ftyle  growing  to 
the  ftamina ;  and  a  funnel-fhaped  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  columnar,  trivalved  cap- 
fule,  containing  one  cell,  and  opening  in  the 
angles. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
fero  biforme. 
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CHAP.  cix. 

L  0  T  U  Sx  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL, 


TH  E  more  tender  fpecies  [of  this  genus 
are, 

„  .  1.  Cretan  Birdsfoot  Trefoil. 

^peues.  St.  James’s  Birdsfoot  Trefoil. 

3.  Upright  Cape  Birdsfoot  Trefoil. 

4.  Proftrate  Cape  Birdsfoot  Trefoil. 

Cretan  i.  Cretan  Birdsfoot  Trefoil.  Theftalks  of  this 
Birdsfoot  fpecies  are  (lender,  branching  a  little,  and  grow 
Trefoil  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  are  ligneous,  but  fo  weak 
defcribed.  as  to  reqUjre  fupport  to  keep  them  in  an  upright 
pofttion.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  have  two 
appendages  at  the  bafe  of  each  footftalk ; 
they  are  very  bright,  of  a  filvery-white  colour, 
and  give  admirable.,  beauty  to  the  plant.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  divided  heads,  coming 
out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  on  long  foot- 
ftalksj  they  appear  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods,  contain¬ 
ing  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

S:. James’s  2.  St.  James’s  Birdsfoot  Trefoil.  Theftalks 
of  this  fpecies  are  ereft,  (lender,  branching,  and 
about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
narrow,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  fome  are  tri¬ 
foliate  ;  whilft  others  are  compofed  of  five  fo- 
lioles,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  are 
a  little  hoary.  The  flowers  come  out  three, 
four,  or  five  together,  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  branches,  on  long,  (lender  footftalks ;  they 
are  of  a  yellowifh-purple  colour  *,  (hew  themfelves 
in  fucceflion  all  fummer,  and  often  in  winter ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow,  taper  pods,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds. 

3.  Upright  Cape  Birdsfoot  Trefoil.  The 
Upright;  ftajks  0f  this  fpecies  are  upright,  (hrubby,  fend 
Cape,  fprth  feveral  (lender,  rigid  branches  from  the 
fides,  and  grow  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  (harp-pointed,  hairy  on  both  fides,  of 
a  greyifh  colour,  and  have  large,  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped  ftipulae  on  each  fide  the  footftalks.  The  , 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches,  coming  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  long,  branching 
footftalks ;  they  appear  great  part  of  the  autumn, 
and  often  in  winter ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  long, 
fmooth  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

4.  Proftrate  Cape  Birdsfoot  Trefoil.  The 
Fro  ft  rate  ftalks  of  this  fpecies  are  numerous,  (lender,  weak, 
Cay26  herbaceous,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  lie 
Birdsfoot  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  fpear* 
Jref^‘  (haped,D  pointed,  fmooth  and  downy  under¬ 


neath,  and  have  very  minute  ftipulae  on  each 
fide  the  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  on  long, 

(lender  footftalks  •,  they  appear  great  part  of  the 
fummer,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy,  fharp- 
pointed,  horizontal  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

Thefe  forts  are  all  propagated  by  lowing  the  Culture*, 
feeds  on  a  flight  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  (hould  be  let  in  its 
own  feparate  pot,  and  again  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  warmth,  to  facilitate  their  tak¬ 
ing  root  *,  they  muft  be  (haded,  and  duly  wa¬ 
tered  at  firft ;  and  when  they  are  in  a  good  grow- 
ing  date,  muft  be  hardened  to  the  open  air. 

When  that  is  effe&ed,  they  (hould  be  taken  out 
of  the  hotbed,  and  the  pots  (hould  be  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  common  mould  in  a  (hady, 
but  warm,  well-(heltered  place.  Here  they  (hould 
remain  until  autumn,  when  the  firft  fort  (hould 
be  removed  into  any  common  Green-houle  ;  but 
the  others  being  more  tender,  unlefs  the  Green- 
houfe  be  an  extraordinary  good  one,  they  (hould 
be  fet  in  the  glals-cafe,  or  the  cooleft  (love  :  in 
either  cale,  every  fummer  they  (hould  be  fet 
abroad  in  a  warm,  well-fheltered  place,  with 
other  tender  plants  *,  and  early  in  the  autumn 
(hould  be  removed  with  them  to  their  winter 
quarters. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  alio  propagated  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  cuttings,  in  any  of  the  fummer  months. 

Thefe  (hould  be  fet  in  a  good,  rich,  light  mould, 
and  covered  down  with  beii-glafies,  and  (haded 
from  the  fun.  When  you  find  them  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  date,  the  glades  muft  be  raifed  by  degrees  ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  hardened  to  the  open 
air,  each  (hould  be  fet  in  a  pot,  prelerving  a 
ball  of  earth  to  the  root:  The  pots  lhould  be 
then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  part  of 
the  garden  •,  and  the  plants  (hould  be  afterwards 
treated  like  the  feedling  plants. 

1.  Cretan  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  is  titled,  Lotus  le-  Tides. 
guminibus  fubternatis ,  caule  fruticofo ,  foliis  fericeis 
nitidis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Lotus  argent e a  Cretica  j 

and  Morilon,  Lotus  polyceratos  fruticofa  Cretica 
,  argentea ,  filiquis  longijjimis  pr  open  dent  thus  r  edits. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  Crete,  and  Spain. 

2.  St.  James’s  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  is  titled,  Lc - 
tus  leguminibus  fubternatis ,  caule  herbaceo  eredlo,  ” 
foliolis  linearibus.  Commeline  calls  it,  Lotus  an- 

gujli folia. 


green-house  plants. 
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guftifolia ,  fore  luteo  purpurafcenle,  infuU  S. 
* Jacobi.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  I  Hand  of  St, 
James. 

JlcooOiA-  3-  Upright  Cape  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil  is  titled, 
Lotus  leguminous  racemofts,  foliolis  obovatis  villofs, 
caule  fruticofo  erefio.  It  grows  naturally  at  the 


Cape  of  Good  Hope.  t  t  ,  Q> 

4.  Proftrate  Cape  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil  is  titled,  afirf 
Lotus  leguminibus  fubfolitariis  tomentofis ,  foliolis  zHU. 
acuminatis ,  ftipulis  minutis ,  caulibus  filif ormibus. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Culture. 


OF  this  genus  there  are, 

1.  Narrow-leaved  African  Box-thorn. 

2.  Rofemary-leaved  Box-thorn. 

3.  Capfular  Box- thorn. 

1.  Narrow-leaved  Box- thorn.  The  ftalks  of 
this  plant  are  woody,  ten  feet  high,  irregular,  and 
fend  forth  many  crooked,  knotty  branches, 
which  are  armed  with  ipines,  and  covered  with 
a  white  bark.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  grow 
in  clufters ;  they  are  of  different  fizes  on 
each  duller,  fome  being  I'much  longer  than 
the  others  ;  and  the  clufters  of  imaller  leaves  Hand 
at  the  bafe  of  the  larger.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  on  fhort  footftalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifti,  yellowifli 
berries,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Rofemary-leaved  Box-thorn  is  a  variety  only 
of  the  hardy  Box-thorns  among  the  Climbers,  and 
is  frequently  called  Prickly -baftard  Jeffamine. 
The  ftalks  are  woody,  leven  feet  high,  and  fend 
forth  many  irregular  branches,  covered  with  a 
whitilh  bark,  and  armed  with  thorny  fpines. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  thickilh,  whitilh, 
and  grow  irregularly  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches;  they  are  fmall,  and  ol  a  white  colour  ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft;  and  aie  feldom 

fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  . 

There  is  another  variety  of  this  Ipecies  with 
leaves  nearly  oval,  and  thick  ;  other  lorts  of  this 
fpecies,  with  Hill  lefs  difference,  may  be  ob- 

ferved.  ,  „  c 

3.  Capfular  Box-thorn.  The  ftalks  or  this 

plant  are  woody,  and  fend  forth  many  branches 
irregularly,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitilh 
bark.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  fpear-lhaped,  and 
•  0f  a’thin  texture.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches  on  downy  footftalks ; 
their  cups  alfo  are  downy;  they  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  but  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  in  Eng- 

lanAll  thefe  plants  are  eaflly  propagated  by  cuttings, 
layers  or  feeds  :  If  by  cuttings,  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed  fuccefsfully  the  end  of  April,  or  begin- 
ning  of  September.  They  mull  be  planted  in 


pots  filled  with  light,  frelh  earth;  Ihould  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  place,  to  keep 
the  mould  cool ;  and  if  they  are  duly  watered, 
they  will  foon  take  root.  In  Odtober  they  mull  be 
removed  into  the  Green-houfe;  though,  when  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  years  old,  if  the  foil  be  na¬ 
turally  warm,  well-fheltered,  and  there  be  plenty 
of  plants,  a  few  of  the  Narrow-leaved  forts  may  be 
fet  abroad,  and  they  will  live  through  our  mild 
winters. 

They  alfo  readily  take  root  by  layers.  Thefe 
being  laid  on  the  mould  in  the  fpring,  will  have 
ftruck  good  root  by  the  autumn,  when  each  may 
be  taken  off,  planted  in  a  pot,  and  managed  as 
the  cuttings. 

Plenty  of  plants  alfo  may  be  foon  raifed  by 
feeds.  Thefe  Ihould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poflible 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefli 
earth.  The  pots  ihould  be  fet  under  a  hotbed- 
frame  all  winter,  to  be  covered  in  frofty  weather, 
and  in  fpring  ihould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 
a  hotbed  :  This  will  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
feeds.  When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  each  ihould 
be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot ;  they  muft  then  have  the 
benefit  of  a  fecond  hotbed,  muft  be  fhaded  at  firft, 
and  duly  watered,  and  be  hardened  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air.  When  this  is  effedled,  they  may 
.  be  planted  abroad,  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims 
in  the  common  mould  of  the  garden,  in  a  vvell- 
iheltered  place ;  where  they  may  remain  until  the 
autumn,  and  then  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  with  the  other  plants. 

1.  Narrow-leaved  African  Box  thorn  is  titled, 

Lycium  foliis  linearibns.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 

Rhamnus  alter^  foliis  falfis,  fore  pur  pur  eo  ;  Niff  l 
fol,  Jafminoides  Africanum ,  jafmini  aculeati  fo¬ 
liis  &  facie  ;  and  Micheli,  Jafminoides  aculeaium 
falicis  folio.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa.  » 

2.  Rofemary-leaved  Box-thorn  is  titled,  Lycium  chaWM- 
foliis  lanceolatis  crajfufculis ,  calycibus  bifidis.  v  Plu- 

kenet  calls  it,  Rhamnus  peregrinus ,  rofmarini  folio , 
candidior.  It  grows  naturally  in  Barbary:  r 

3.  Capfular  Box-thorn  is  titled,  Lycium  foliis  CafW . 
lanceolatis  tenuibus  gla.br is ^  pedunculis  calycibufque  f 
pubefcentibus ,  pericarpiis  capfularibus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Mexico. 
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M  A  L  V  A,  MALLOW. 


OE  this  genus  is  that  admirable  fpecies  com¬ 
monly  called,  the  African  Shrub -Mallow. 
This  plant  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  is  richly  deferving  of  all  due  attention 
and  care.  It  will  grow  to  be  eight  or  ten,  and 
fometimes  twelve  feet  high.  The  ftem  is  firm, 
and  the  fide-branches  are  numerous  and  hairy. 
The  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  nearly  of  a  cordated 
figure  ;  their  edges  are  indented  in  a  manner  fo 
as  to  caufe  them  to  have  the  appearance  of  the 
leaf  of  the  common  Goofe-berry  Bufh ;  they  are 
of  a  whitifh-green  colour,  and  ftand  on  long 
footftalks  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  of  a  bright- red  colour,  with  purple  bottoms  ; 
they  are  fhaped  very  much  like  thofe  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Mallow,  and  are  produced  on  long  foot¬ 
ftalks  from  the  fides  of  the  branches.  This  fhrub 
will  be  in  blow  the  greateft  part  of  the  year;  and 
the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  good  feeds,  from 
which  plenty  of  good  plants  may  be  raifed. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies 
of  very  immaterial  difference,  and  of  which  fome 
may  be  expe&ed  whenever  a  quantity  of  thefe 
plants  is  raifed. 

The  culture  is  very  eafy.  Sow  the  feeds  early 


in  the  fpring  on  a  hotbed,  to  forward  their  growth ; 
harden  them  by  degrees,  and  afterwards  plant 
them  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  a  good,  rich  foil, 
mixed  with  drift  fand.  Let  a  ball  of  earth  be  kepf 
to  each  plant,  if  pofiible,  at  the  removal,  and 
the  pots  be  fet  in  the  fliade  ;  they  will  foon  take 
root;  and  watering  in  dry  weather  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  attended  to.  In  the  autumn,  take  them 
into  the  Houfe,  with  other  hardy  plants  of  that 
nature ;  and  in  the  fpring,  each  plant  will  call 
for  a  larger-fized  pot.  When  this  is  done,  let  the 
pot  be  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  fandy  earth  as 
before ;  fet  them  in  a  jfhady  place,  where  they 
can  have  the  free  air,  water  them  as  often  as 
there  fhall  be  occafion,  and  you  may  expeft  to  fee 
many  of  them  in  blow  before  the  end  of  July. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Malva  foliis  fubcordatis  T- ,  , 

laciniatis  glabris  caule  arbor efcente.  Commeline  * 

calls  it,  Malva  Africana  frutefcens ,  fore  rubro  ; 
Dillenius,  Malva  Capenfis  frutefcens ,  grojfularia 
folio  minori  glabro ;  alfo,  Malva  Capenfs  frute¬ 
fcens  ,  groffularia  folio  majore  hirfuto ;  and  Fluke- 
net,  M.alva  Africana  frutefcens ,  fore  parvo  cameo 
unguiculis  atro-rubent ibus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
^Ethiopia. 


CHAP.  CXII. 

M  E  D  E  O  L  Ay  CLIMBING  AFRICAN 

ASPARAGUS. 


THERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
one  of  which  has  been  already  defcribed  as 
a  Hardy  Perennial ;  the  other  is  called,  Myrtle¬ 
leaved  Climbing  African  Afparagus. 

It  admits  of  two  principal  varieties,  called. 

The  Broad-leaved. 

The  Narrow-leaved. 

The  root  of  the  Broad-leaved  is  compofed  of  feve- 
ral  oblong,  flefhy  knobs,  which  unite  at  the  top. 
The  ftalks  are  weak,  climbing,  divide  into  nu¬ 
merous  branches,  and  will  rife,  if  fupported,  to 
the  height  of  about  five  feet.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated,  and  Angle ;  the  folioles  are  oval,  fpear- 
jh aped,  pointed,  feflile,  of  a  dark  but  glofly- 
green  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler  un¬ 
derneath,  and  are  placed  alternately  along  the 
midrib.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches  on  fhort  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a 
dull-white  colour,  appear  in  Ottober,  and  are  of¬ 
ten  fucceeded  by  ripe  heart-fhaped  feeds  in  the 
fpring. 

The  Narrow-leaved  fort  differs  from  the  other,  in- 


afmuch  as  the  ftalks  are  fmaller,  and  lefs  branch¬ 
ing.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  of  a 
greyifh  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenifh-whitc 
colour,  but  are  produced  like  the  former ; 
they  appear  about  the  fame  time,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  accordingly. 

The  ftalks  of  both  thefe  kinds  die  to  the 
ground  every  fummer ;  but  frefh  ones  fpring  up 
in  the  autumn,  and  continue  growing,  and  exhi¬ 
biting  their  flowers,  all  winter. 

.  They  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots 
in  the  fummer,  when  the  ftalks  decay.  The  off- 
fets  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  good,  rich 
earth  ;  and  they  fhould  then  be  removed  into  a 
fhady,  well-fheltered  place.  Early  in  September 
the  ftalks  will  begin  to  rile;  they  muft  now  be 
placed  in  a  warm  fituation,  and  foon  after  muft 
be  removed  into  a  Green-houfe,  with  the  molt 
tender  plants  of  that  nature.  About  November 
if  the  off-fets  are  ftrong,  the  flowers  will  appear, 
and  will  continue  in  lucceflion  all  winter,  but  the 
fruit  feldom  ripens  in  the  Green-houfe;  thofe  there¬ 
fore 
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who  are  defirous  of  having  feeds  from  thofe  plants, 
Ihould  fet  them  in  the  molt  temperate  (love ;  and 
being  thus  aflifted  by  a  fmall  degree  of  artificial 
heat,  they  will  produce  plenty  of  ripe  feeds  in 
the  fpring,  foon  after  which  the  (talks  decay. 

During  the  winter,  when  they  are  in  perfection, 
they  Ihould  have  frequent,  tho’  but  very  flight 
waterings ;  and  when  the  (talks  begin  to  decay, 
watering  Ihould  be  wholly  diicontinued,  as  it 


would  then  rot  their  roots ;  but  muft  be  reaffumed 
in  September,  when  the  (talk  arifes  afrefh. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Medeola  foliis.  pinnatis :  Titles; 
foliolis  alternis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed, 
Afparagus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  folitariis.  Her- 
man  calls  it,  Laurus  Alexandrinus  ramofa ,  folds 
e  fummitate  caulium  prodeuntibus ;  and  1  illi,  Af¬ 
paragus  Africanus  fcandens ,  Myrti  folio.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 


CHAP. 


CXIIL 


MEN  r  H  A  M  I  N  T. 


THERE  is  a  (hrubby  fpecies  of  this  genus 
which  makes  an  agreeable  mixture  in  the 
Green-houfe,  called,  the  Canary  Mint- tree. 

The  (talk  is  woody,  divides  into  feveral 
branches,  and  grows  to  be  a  yard  or  more  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  oval,  crenated,  hairy, 
downy  underneath,  fragrant,  and  grow  oppofite 
to  each  other  on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  roundifh  heads,  growing  on  long 
footftalks  :  Thefe  divide  by  pairs  ;  fo  that  each 
of  them  fupports  four  heads  of  flowers.  Their 
colour  is  white  *,  they  appear  in  June,  but  are 
feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  that  will 
grow  to  about  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
very  hoary,  ftrongly  fcented,  and  many  of  them 
are  entire.  The  flowers  are  white  •,  but  as  they 
feldom  appear  in  England,  it  is  the  hoary  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plant  that  makes  it  chiefly  deflred, 
to  caufe  variety  with  others  of  different  tints. 

Thefe  plants  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  only 
want  protection  from  frofts  in  winter.  The  pro¬ 


pagation  is  eafily  effected  by  planting  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  any  of  the  fummer-months.  They 
(hould  be '  fet  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh 
earth  ;  and  the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  up  to  the 
rims  in  a  (liady  part  of  the  garden,  but  not  un¬ 
der  the  drip  of  trees.  Every  evening  they 
muft  be  watered  until  they  have  taken  root,  and 
in  OClober  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe  ;  where  they  muft  have  as  airy  a  ftation  as 
poflible  for  their  winter  quarters. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Mentha  flcribus  capitaiis 
axillaribus  dichotomis ,  Jlaminibus  corolla  breviori - 
bus,  foliis  ovatis  crenatis ,  caule  arborefcente.  CaAiofvLx 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Mentha  Canarienfis  frutefcens ,  -fyUA. 
foliis  fubtus  Imugine  candidijjimd  villofis ,  floribus 
glomeratis  e  Jinn  foliorum  longioribus  pediculis  infi - 
dentibus  \  Commeline,  Heliotropium  Canarienfe  ar- 
borefcens ,  fcorodoni a  folio  ;  and  Miller,  Hehoiro - 
pium  foliis  ovatis  crenatis  oppofitis ,  flcribus  capitatis 
alaribus  dichotomis ,  caule  arborefcente.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands. 
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mesembryanthemum,  fig  marigold. 


The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  exceeding 
numerous,  and  the  variety  belonging  to 
them  is  (till  greater.  All  of  them  are,  more  or 
lefs,  fucculent  plants :  Their  flowers  are  beautiful, 
and  in  the  different  fpecies  appear  at  all  times  of 

the  year.  .  . 

The  generical  title  Mefembry  anthemum  is  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  Greek  words,  pwnpfifyx,  tneridies,  and 
flos ;  by  which  is  meant,  a  flower  in  full 
blow  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  above  ap¬ 
pellation  was  given  to  this  genus,  becaufe  moft 
}f  the  fpecies  are  in  full  perfection  at  that  time  ; 
:hough  there  are  a  few  whofe  flowers  expand  in 
evenings,  and  are  (hut  all  day. 

As  the  number  of  fpecies  of  this  genus  is  very 
?reat,  a  (hort  defcription  (hall  follow  each  of 
3  VOL.  II. 
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them  as  they  are  named  •,  which,  together  with 
what  is  further  pointed  out  in  the  titles  that  fol¬ 
low  their  culture,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  lead  our  ftudent  to  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  different  forts  of  thele  fcarce  and 
curious  plants. 

The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Neapolitan  Fig  Marigold.  This  fpecies  Neapoli- 

hath  a  (hrubby  (talk,  a  fiefhy,  taper  leaf,  and  tan 
white  flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the 
(talks,  without  any  footftalks.  ancj 

2.  Night-flowering  Fig  Marigold.  1  he  (talk  Night. 

is  thick,  and  (hrubby.  The  leaves  are  half-cylin-  flowering 

drical,  awl-lhaped,  and  fmooth.  The  flowers  F,g  Mari- 

L  gold 

°Pen  defcribed. 
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open  in  evenings,  and  there  are  two  or  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  them :  One  is  at  firft  of  a  fine 
purple  colour,  but  turns  afterwards  to  a  filvery- 
white ;  another  is  naturally  white  on  the  infide, 
but  of  a  fine  red  colour  without  •,  and  the  petals 
of  a  third  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour  on  their 
out- fide.  They  are  all  finely  fcented,  and  haVe 
footftalks  and  quadrifid  cups. 

Splendid,  3-  Splendid  Fig  Marigold.  This  plant  is  of 
the  {hrubby  kind.  The  ieaves  are  narrow, 
fmooth,  Ihining,  femi-taper,  and  a  little  three- 
cornered  ;  they  are  of  a  greyilh  colour,  and 
many  of  them  grow  together.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  whitifh-yellow  colour,  having  eredt,  finger- 
fhaped  cups. 

Umbel-  4.  Umbellated  Fig  Marigold.  The  (talk  is 
laced,  eredt,  thick,  and  woody.  The  leaves  are  awl- 
lhaped,  and  join  at  the  bafe,  but  fpread  open  at 
the  top.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in 
umbels. 

Dwarf  5  Dwarf  Onion-leaved  Fig  Marigold.  This 
Onion-  plant  hath  no  ftalk.  The  leaves  are  femi-taper, 

leaved,]  impundtated,  and  join  at  their  bafe ;  they  are 
ufually  rifing,  but  frequently  grow  horizontally, 
and  fpread  open.  The  flowers  are  of  a  white 
colour,  and  each  has  eight  ftyles. 

Tflpo-  6.  Tripolium  Fig  Marigold.  This  is  a  peren- 
lium,  hial  plant  ;  tho’  there  is  a  variety  of  it  that  fel- 
dom  lafts  longer  than  two  years.  The  {talks  are 
loofe  and  Ample.  The  leaves  are  plain,  fpear- 
fhaped,  very  fucCulent,  impundtated,  and  grow 
alternately.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  of  a 
filvery-white  colour,  and  have  five-cornered 
cups. 

Dwarf.  7.  Dwarf  Triangular- leaved  Fig  Marigold. 

Triart gu-  Ttfis  piant  hath  no  ftalk.  The  leaves  are  nar- 
lar-leav-  row^  three- cornered,  and  are  marked  with  three 
indentures  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  reddifti  purple  colour. 

Deltoide  8.  Deltoide  Prickly-leaved  Fig  Marigold. 

Prickly-  qphe  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  {hrubby.  The  leaves 
leaved,  are  triangular,  and  fhaped  like  the  Greek  Del¬ 
ta  ;  they  are  ftiort,  thick,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and 
have  prickles  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow 
fingly  on  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  light  purple 
colour,  and  are  exceeding  fragrant. 

9.  Barbated  Fig  Marigold.  This  is  a  flirub- 
by  plant.  The  leaves  are  nearly  of  an  oval 
figure,  pulpy,  tumid,  diftindt,  and  are  bearded 
at  the  point,  The  flowers  are  of  a  purple  colour, 
and  grow  on  hairy,  hifpid  footftalks.  There  are 
three  or  four  varieties  of  this  fpecies  to  be  found 
in  our  gardens;  one  has  a  whitilh  flower; 
another  is  a  dwarf  kind,  and  has  fmall  leaves ; 
whilft  a  third  low-growing  fort  has  leaves  that 
are  very  large. 

Hifpid,  10.  Hifpid  Fig  Marigold.  The  ftalk  of  this 
plant  is  woody,  hifpid,  and  poflefied  of  a  fine 
filvery  down.  The  leaves  are  cylindrical,  dif¬ 
tindt,  and  elegantly  fpangled  with  filvery  drops. 
The  flowers  are  of  the  following  varieties  :  The 
violet,  the  deep  purple,  the  pale  purple,  the 
orange-coloured,  and  the  pale  red. 

Hairy,  11.  Hairy  Fig  Marigold.  The  ftalk  of  this 
plant  is  woody,  downy,  and  hairy.  The  leaves 
are  downy,  narrow,  femi-taper,  channelled, 
hairy,  and  are  joined  together  at  the  bafe. 

Rough,  12.  Rough  Fig  Marigold.  The  ftalk  of  this 
plant  is  woody.  The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped, 
diftindt,  and  very  rough  and  prickly  on  their 
under-fide.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of 
this  fpecies,  with  refpedt  to  the  leaves  ;  but  the 
flowers  are  of  a  purple  or  violet  colour,  and 
the  ftamina  grow  clofe  together, 
and  13.  Emarginated  Fig  Marigold.  The  ftalk  of 

rated^Fi*  t^'IS  pLnt  is  woody.  The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped, 
MaHgoid  rough,  and  grow  many  together.  I  he  flowers 
defcribed, 


Barbated, 


are  of  a  purple  colour,  having  expanded  fta». 
mina. 

14.  Buckfhorn  Fig  Marigold.  This  is  aflirub-  DefcHp. 
by  plant.  The  leaves  grow  from  the  joints  of  tion  of 
the  ftalks,  are  a  little  triangular,  {harp-pointed,  j^cks- 
of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  are  indented  on  their  orn* 
under-fide.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of 

it ;  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  red  or  purple 
colour. 

15.  Spinofe  or  Prickly  Fig  Marigold.  This  Spinofe 
plant  hath  a  {hrubby,  branching,  prickly  ftalk.  orPrickly, 
The  leaves  are  taper,  three-fquared,  punctated, 

and  diftindt ;  fome  fmall  leaves  grow  from  the 
wings  of  the  larger  ;  and  the  flowers  are  of  a 
reddilh-purple  colour. 

16.  Tuberofe- rooted  Fig  Marigold.  This 

plant  is  one  of  the  fhrubby  kinds.  The  root  is  e' 

large,  headed,  and  tuberofe.  The  leaves  are 
full  of  pimples,  awl-fhaped,  diftindt,  and  re¬ 
curved  at  the  points.  The  flowers  grow  in 
kind  of  umbels,  and  are  of  a  dark-purple 
colour. 

17.  Small-leaved  Scarlet-flowered  Fig  Mari-  smau_ 
gold.  This  is  a  low,  procumbent  plant.  The  leaved 
leaves  are  taper,  awl-lhaped,  fmooth,  and  dif-  Scarlet- 
tindt.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour.  flowered, 

18.  Pimply- leaved  Fig  Marigold.  This  plant  pimpiy. 
hath  a  fhrubby,  firm  ftalk,  of  a  greyilh  colour,  leaved. 
The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  flefhy,  comprefled, 
{harp-pointed,  and  are  poflefied  of  a  multitude 

of  diftindt  pimples  or  dots.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  purple  colour  ;  they  grow  nearly  in  form  of  a 
corymbus,  and  have  yellow  ftamina. 

19.  Creeping  Thick-leaved  Fig  Marigold.  Creeping 
This  is  a  perennial  plant.  The  ftalk  is  creeping, 

and  nearly  cylindrical.  The  leaves  are  half-cyiin-  “  * 

drical,  fmooth,  impundtated,  three-cornered  at 
their  points,  and  joined  together  at  their  bafe. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  deep-purple  colour. 

20.  Falcated  Fig  Marigold.  This  plant  hath  Falcated,; 
a  woody  ftalk,  that  fends  forth  a  few  taper 
branches.  The  leaves  are  falchion-fliaped,  fhort, 
fmooth,  and  diftindt.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 

and  of  a  pale-purple  colour. 

21.  Paniculated  Fig  Marigold.  The  ftalk  of  Pa.™jCa* 
this  plant  is  {hrubby,  paniculated,  and  diffufed.  aic  * 
The  leaves  are  three-cornered,  taper,  comprefled, 
fpotted  and  obtufe.  The  flowers  are  numerous, 

grow  in  fine  panicles  and  are  of  a  flefh,  or  pur¬ 
ple  colour. 

22.  Loreated  Fig  Marigold.  This  is  a  pereh-  *j0reatech 
nial  plant.  The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  lemi- 
cylindrical,  long,  recurved,  and  are  connedted 

at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  large,  ftreaked 
with  red  on  their  outfide,  and  of  a  pale-yel¬ 
low  within. 

23.  Filamentofe  Fig  Marigold.  This  is  a  pe-  Filamfen- 
rennial  plant.  The  ftalk  divides  into  a  few  lex  an-  to!e» 
gular  branches.  The  leaves  are  triangular,  punc¬ 
tated,  and  almoft  connedted  at  their  bale.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of.  a  worn-out  violet 

or  purple  colour. 

24.  FalchiOn-leaved  Purple  Fig  Marigold.  Falchioiw 

This  is  a  perennial  plant.  The  leaves  are  fal-  pafve^ 
chion-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  are  connedted  at  their  P  * 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  fine  pur¬ 
ple  colour.  .  . 

25.  Falchion-leaved  Golden  Fig  Marigold.  Falehion- 
.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  it,  one  of  ,eaved 

which  has  a  kind  of  {hrubby  ftalk ;  the  other 
is  a  procumbent  plant.  The  leaves  are  triangu-  1  ** 

lar,  bright,  grow  clofe  together,  and  join  at 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a 
golden-yellow  colour. 

26.  Bicolor  Fig  Marigold.  The  ftalks  of  this  and 
plant  are  {hrubby.  The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  or 
fmooth,  pundtated,  and  diftindt.  The  flowers  ^ifrig0id, 

I  .  '  11  are 
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are  of  two  colours ;  the  infide  of  the  petals  is 
of  a  fine  yellow  or  faffron  colour,  whilft  the 
out  fide  is  purple. 

Serrated  27.  Serrated  Fig  Marigold.  1  his  plant  is  of 
the  fhrubby  kind.  The  ftalk  is  of  a  purple 
colour.  The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  three-cor¬ 
nered,  punftated,  diftindt,  and  the  keel-fhaped 
angle  on  the  outfide  is  ferrated.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Shining,  28.  Shining  Fig  Marigold.  This  plant  hath 
a  very  rough,  woody  Italk.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  cylindrical,  pimply,  filvery,  and  diftintt. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  orange  colour. 

29.  Roftrated  Fig  Marigold.  This  is  a  pe- 
Roltrated,  rennial  plant,  having  no  ftalk.  The  leaves  are 

nearly  cylindrical,  have  tubercles  On  their  out- 
jfide,  and  are  connected  at  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour. 

30.  Veruculated  Fig  Marigold.  The  ftalk 
of  this  plant  is  woody.  The  leaves  are  three- 
fquare,  cylindrical,  bowed,  imooth,  pellucid, 
and  are  of  a  purple  colour  at  the  top.  T  he 
flowers  grow  many  together ;  they  are  lmall,  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  exceeding  fragrant. 

3 1;  Grey  Triangular-leaved  Fig  Marigold 

_ This  plant  hath  an  upright,  woody  ftalk.  The 

lar-leaved  leaves  are  three-cornered,  fharp-pointed,  diftinft, 
and  are  marked  with  grey  pellucid  punftures. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

32.  Corniculated  Fig  Marigold.  1  his  is  a 
perennial  plant.  The  leaves  are  three-cornered, 
femi-cylindrical,  horned,  rough,  and  punctat¬ 
ed,  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  on  their 
infide,  but  without  they  are  of  an  orange 
colour,  and  each  has  ten  ftyles. 

,  ,  32.  Expanded  Spear-leaved  Fig  Marigold 

Spear-  This  is  a  perennial  plant.  The  leaves  are  fpear 
leaved,  fhaped,  broad,  plain,  patent,  and  diftindt.  The 
infide  of  the  flowers  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  but 
they  are  white  without,  and  each  of  them  has 
five  ftyles. 

34.  Olive-leaved  Fig  Marigold.  This  is  a 


Grey 
Triancru 


Cornicu- 

lated. 


Olive¬ 

leaved, 


Ringent, 


perennial  plant.  The  ftalk  is  procumbent. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  plain,  acute- 
pointed,  fpotted  on  their  outfide,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters.  The  flower  is  white,  with  a 
fafif on-coloured  middle  •,  it  is  fhorter  than  the 
calyx,  and  has  four  ftyles. 

35.  Ringent  Fig  Marigold.  This  fpecies 
comprehends  two  remarkable  varieties,  which 
have  been  ufually  taken  for  diftinA  fpecies,  and 
titled  accordingly.  They  go  among  gardeners 
by  the  names  of,  1.  Dogs-chap  Ficoides  ;  2.  Cats- 
chap  Ficoides.  The  Dogs-chap  Ficoides  has  a 
very  fhort  ftalk  •,  but  the  Cats-chap  Ficoides  has 
hardly  any  ftalk  at  all.  The  leaves  are  thick, 
three-cornered,  fpotted,  and  have  hairy,  or 
prickly  indenures.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  grow  on  fhort  footftalks. 

36.  Ax-leaved  Fig  Marigold.  This  is  a  low, 
perennial  plant.  The  leaves  are  fpotted,  and 
are  fhaped  like  fomue  part  of  a  ftag’s-horn,  or  a 
fort  of  carpenters  axes.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  expand  in  the  night. 

_  37.  Deformed-leaved  Fig  Marigold.  The 

ed-leaved,  ^|‘s  0f  this  plant  are  fhrubby.  The  leaves  are 
deformed,  thick,  fmooth;  fpotted  with  black, 
and  are  conneded  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  yellow  colour. 

38.  White-leaved  Fig  Marigold.  This  plant 
hath  no  ftalk,  and  the  root  is  perennial.  The 
leaves  are  three-cornered,  entire,  thick,  firm, 
and  of  a  white,  or  light  grey  colour.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  ©1  a  golden -yellow 
and  colour. 

Tongue-  39.  Tongue-leaved  Fig  Marigold.  This  is  a 
kaved  perennial  plant,  without  any  ftalk.  The  leaves 

Marigold 

described. 


Ax- 

leaved, 


Deform- 


White¬ 

leaved, 


are  tongue-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  the  margin  13 
thicker  on  one  fide.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
it;  one  with  a  narrow,,  the  other  with  a  bioader 
leaf.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  yellow  colour, 

and  each  has  ten  ftyles.  . 

40.  Dagger-leaved  Fhg  Marigold.  This  plant  Dagger- 
hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  ^ave 
three-cornered,  very  long,  and  grow  alternately.  Marjg0](j 
The  flower  is  verv  beautiful,  of  a  golden-yellow  defcribed* 

j 

colour,  and  each  has  ten  ftyles.  , 

The  culture  of  thefe  forts  is  eaflly  effected  by  Culture, 
planting  of  the  cuttings.  Any  of  the  iummer 
months  is  proper  for  the  purpofe  :  The  chief  care 
muft  be  to  have  a  proper  mould  for  their  recep¬ 
tion,  and  to  have  the  wounded  parts  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  properly  healed  before  they  are  planted. 

The  beft  foil  is  a  light  fandy  earth,  mixed  with 
fome  lime  rubbifh.  With  regard  to  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  cuttings,  the  time  they  fhould  fie  for 
that  purpofe,  is  different,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  lels  fucculent.  The  low-growing^  forts 
are  ufually  the  moft  fo  ;  and  the  cuttings  of  thefe 
fliould  be  taken  off,  and  the  lower  fide-leaves 
ftripped  off  an  inch  and  half  or  more, 
as  the  length  of  the  cuttings  will  permit ; 
they  fhould  be  then  If  d  in  an  airy  dry  room 
for  eight  or  ten  days  at  leaft,  before  they  are 
planted. 

The  larger  cuttings  from  the  taller  fhrubby 
forts,  and  thofe  that  are  lefs  fucculent,  need  not  fie 
longer  than  four  or  five  days;  for  by  that  time 
the  wounded  part  will  be  fufficiently  healed, 
and  the  cutting  in  good  condition  for  planting* 

Let  the  cuttings  of  every  kind  be  planted  each 
in  a  fmall  pot :  The  fize  of  thefe  pots  fhould  be 
according  to  the  growth  of  the  fpecies  intended 
to  be  propagated  ;  and  they  fhould  be  always 
under  the  general  fize  commonly  allowed  in 
fuch  cafes,  on  purpofe  to  confine  the  roots,  and 
keep  the  plants  within  bounds. 

Having  planted  your  cuttings,  no  more  water 
muft  be  given  them  than  will  be  barely 
fufficient  to  fettle  the  mould  to  them  ;  and  then 
the  pots  muft  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 
fome  part  of  the  Seminary.  Hoops  muft  be 
put  over  them,  and  mats  be  in  readinefs  to  cover 
them  in  very  rainy  weather,  and  alio  from  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
for  before  they  have  taken  root,  they  fliould 
have  no  more  fun  than  that  of  the  morning 
until  about  nine  o’clock ;  but  when  they  are 
well  rooted,  they  cannot  have  too  much  fun. 

If  the  weather  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  now 
and  then  watered,  tho’  fpanngly  ;  and  when  you 
find  your  plants  are  well  rooted,  they  muft 
be  taken  up,  and  the  pots  fet  upon  a  row 
of  tiles  or  flates  for  the  purpofe  where  they 
may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air. 

Here  they  may  remain,  obferving  to  water 
them  three  times  a  week,  or  oftener  or  lefs 
as  the  plants  are  more  or  lefs  fucculent,  until 
O&ober ;  at  which  time  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houle,  or  fet  in  a  glafs-cafe  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpofe,  in  order  for  their  winter- 
lodgings. 

All  winter,  they  muft  have  water  but  fpa- 
ringly  ;  and  as  the  plants  encreaie  in  fize,  they 
muft  have  larger  pots,  ftill  obferving  to  have  them 
as  fmall  as  poflible.  The  holes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  muft  be  well  guarded  with  oyfter-fhells, 
or  broken  pots  ;  and  when  they  are  fet  abroad 
in  the  fummer,  it  muft  be  on  flates,  ftones,  or 
tiles,  wholly  to  feparate  the  bottoms  of  the  pots 
from  any  earth  ;  for  unlels  this  precaution  be 
ufed,  if  a  moift  feafon  fhould  happen,  the  roots 
will  be  pretty  fure  of  making  their  way  thro'- 
the  holes  of  the  pots  into  the  natural  mould  of 

the 
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the  garden,  which  will  caufe  the  plants  to  grow 
too  luxuriant *,  and  when  the  pots  come  to  be 
taken  up,  and  the  roots  feparated,  they  will 
afterwards  droop  accordingly. 

To  keep  thefe  plants  in  beautiful  order  every 
year,  they  Ihould  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
the  roots  pared  and  planted  afrelh,  two  or  three 
times,  according  as  you  find  them  grow  more  or 
lefs  freely.  The  watering  muft  be  according  to 
the  feafon :  If  it  proves  a  very  hot  dry  lummer, 
they  muft  have  it  three  times  a  week ;  if  a  wet 
one,  none  at  all,  or  only  in  fuch  intervals  of  dry 
weather  as  you  find  the  plants  will  require  it. 

Thefe  plants  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  require 
only  to  be  fheltered  from  the  frofts ;  and  if  their 
fituation  in  the  winter  be  luch  that  they  can 
always  have  the  benefit  of  the  free  air  in  mild 
weather,  it  will  agree  with  the  plants  better 
than  a  more  tender  management. 

1.  The  Neapolitan  Fig  Marigold  is  tided, 

„  .  „  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  femiteretibus  papulofis 

Cl CfrcCtCtCA dijl i ndlis ,  fioribus  fefilibus  axillaribus ,  calycibus  qua- 
--fftruA td.  ^rifidis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  Ca¬ 
to  penfe  geni  cult  forum  Neapohtanum  creditum.  It 

/ /?  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Night-Flowering  Fig  Marigold  is  titled, 
:/&rrt/cvr v  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  femicylindricis  impunc- 

tatis  difiindlis ,  fioribus  pedunculatis ,  calycibus 
quadrifidis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum 
nodi  forum ,  fiore  intus  candido  extus  phceniceo  odo- 
rdtijfimo.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 

rp  c\  Good  HoPe\ 

f/Utiiofy U.  3.  Splendid  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem- 
v  bryanthcmum  foliis  femiteretibus  impundlatis  re- 

cttrvis  difiindlis  congeftis ,  calycibus  terminahbus 
digitiformibus.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryan¬ 
themum  foliis  confertis  fplendentibus ,  fiore  pallido. 
n  D  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Uyubdltic-i  4-  Umbellated  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Me- 
-bovn,  fembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  fcabrido-punc- 
iatis  connatis  apice  patulo ,  caule  eredlo ,  corymbo 
trichotomo .  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum 
frutefcens ,  fioribus  albis  umbellatis  Herman, 
Ficoides  Afrit  amt  eredla  terctifolia ,  fioribus  albis 
umbellatis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

5-  Dwarf  Onion-leaved  Fig  Marigold  is 
fdfr\ya-:  titled,  Mefembryanthemum  a  caule ,  foliis  fubtere - 
tibus  adfcendentibus  impundlatis  connatis ,  fioribus 
odlogynis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum 
calamifo'rme  ;  Others,  Ficoides  humilis ,  cep<e  folio. 
It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
if- '  6.  Trrpolium  Fig  Marigold.  This  is  titled, 
Mefembryanthemum  foliis  alaternis  lanceolatis  plants 
impundlatis ,  caulibus  laxis  fimplicibus ,  calycibus  pen¬ 
tagon is.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum 

mpolii  folio,  fiore  argenteo.  It  grows  at  the  Cape 
n  Good  Hope.  “ 

peichbl--  7.  Dwarf  Triangular- leaved  Fig  Marigold 
z^mvpi.'is  titled,  Mefembryanthemum  acaule ,  foliis  tri - 
^  qitbtris  linearibus  impundlatis  apice  trifariam  den - 
taiis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  belli- 
difidrum.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

^efytndej.  8.  Deltoide  Prickly-leaved  Fig  Marigold 
is  titled,  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  deltoidibus 
triquetris  dentatis  impundlatis  dfiindlis.  Dillenius 
calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  deltoides  G?  dorfo  G? 
lateribus  muricatis  •,  another  fort  he  calls,  Mefem¬ 
bryanthemum  non  dorfo  fed  lateribus  muricatis.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Barbated  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem¬ 


bryanthemum  foliis  fubovatis  papulofis  difiindlis 
apice  barbatis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembry¬ 
anthemum  radiatum ,  ramulis  prolixis  recumben- 
tibus  ;  and  Petiver,  Ficoides  Capenfis ,  tereti  folio  : 
apicibus  hirtis.  It  grows  naturally  at ’the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Hifpid  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem¬ 
bryanthemum  foliis  cylindricis  papulofis  dif- 
tindtis ,  caule  hifpido.  In  the  Hortus  Chfifort.  it  is 
termed,  Mefembryanthemum  caule  hifpido.  Dille¬ 
nius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  pilofum  micans , 
fiore  fatur ate  purpureo.  It  grows  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

11.  Hairy  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem¬ 
bryanthemum  foliis  pubefeentibus  connatis  impunc - 
tatis ,  caule  pilofo.  It  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

12.  Rough  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem¬ 
bryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  difiindlis  fubtus  undique 
muricatis ,  calycibus  muticis.  Dillenius  calls  it, 
Mefembryanthemum  purpureum  fcabrum ,  fiaminibus 
colledlis.  It  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope. 

I3*  Etnarginated  Fig  Marigold  is  titled, 
Mefembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  congeftis  fub- 
fcabris ,  calycibus  fpinofs ,  petalis  emarginatis. 
Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembry anthemum  purpureum 
fcabrum ,  fiaminibus  expanjis  Petiver,  Ficoides 
Capenfis ,  triangulari  folio  acuto ,  fiore  purpureo . 
It  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

14.  Buckshorn  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem¬ 
bryanthemum  articulis  caulinis  terminatis  in  folia 
connata  acuminata  fubtus  dentata.  Dillenius  calls 
it,  Mefembryanthemum  perfoliatum ,  foliis  minGribus 
diacanthis ;  another  fort  he  terms,  Mefembryan¬ 
themum  foliis  majoribus  triacanthis.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  Spinofe  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefembry¬ 
anthemum  foliis  tereti  triquetris  pundiatis  difiindlis , 
fipinis  ramofis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryan¬ 
themum  frutefcens,  r amis  triacanthis  \  Tournefort, 
Ficoides  African  a,  aculeis  longifiimis  Gf  fcliolis  na - 
ficentibus  ex  foliorum  alis.  It  grows  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

16.  Tuberole  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem¬ 
bryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  papulofis  difiindlis  apice 
patulis ,  radice  capitatd.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Me¬ 
fembry  ant  hemum  frutefcens ,  radice  ingenti  tuberofd. 

It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

17.  Small-leaved  Scarlet-flowered  Fig  Mari¬ 
gold  is  titled,  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  femitere¬ 
tibus fubulatis  glabris  difiindlis  internodio  longtoribus. 
Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  tenuifolium 
precumbens ,  folio  tenuiore  viridi ,  fore  coccineo „ 

It  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  Pimply  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem¬ 
bryanthemum  foliis  fubtriquetris  compreffts  incurvatis 
pundiatis  difiindlis  conge f  is  baft  marginatis .  Dil¬ 
lenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  frutefcens ,  fore 
purpureo  rariore.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

19.  Creeping  Thick-leaved  Fig  Marigold  is 
titled,  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  femicylindricis  im¬ 
pundlatis- connatis  apice  triquetris ,  caule  repente  fiemi- 
cylindrico.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum 
crafiif olium  repens ,  fore  purpureo.  It  grows  at  the 
Cape  cf  Good  Flope. 

20.  Falcated  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem¬ 
bryanthemum  foliis  fubacinacif  omnibus  incurvis  punc - 
tatis  difindtis ,  ramis  teretibus .  Dillenius  calls 
it,  Mefembryanthemum  falcatum  minimum ,  fiore 
purpureo parvo,  It  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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21.  Paniculated  Fig  Marigold  is  titled, 

Mefembryanthemum  foliis  teretiufctilis  comprejfis 

rcvnwn.  ,  pinyjatjs^  caule  paniculato  multifloro.  Dillenius 

calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  falcatttm  minus ,  fiore ^ 
cameo  minor e .  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.  * 

oCtfvtwi'*  .  22.  Loreated  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem- 
hryanthemum  foliis  femicylindricis  recurvis  congeftis 
bafi  interiore  gibbis  connatis ,  caule  pendulo.  Dil¬ 
lenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  loreum.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
9^^-  2 3.  Filamentofe  Fig  Marigold  is  titled, 

-fcrCuvi  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  <cquilateri-triquetris  acutis 
fubpunAatis  fubconnatis  angulis  fcabris ,  ramis 
hcxagonis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum 
jalcatum  magus,  fiore  purpureo  mediocri .  It  grows 

naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

$civteuz  24*  Falchion-leaved  Purple  Fig  Marigold  is 
-  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  acinaciformibus 

impunAatis  connatis  angulo  carinali  fcabris,  petalis 
lanceoiatis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum 
acinaciforme ,  fiore  ampliffwio  purpureo.  It  grows 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

rffMf  2 5.  Falchion-leaved  Golden  Fig  Marigold  is 
^  titled,  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  aquilateri-trique - 
iris  acutis  ftriAis  impunAatis  connatis  carind  fiub- 
ferratis ,  caule  ancipiti.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefem¬ 
bryanthemum  falcatum  magus,  fiore  amplo  luteo  ; 
and  Herman,  Ficoides,  five  ficus  aizoides  Africana 
major  procumbens ,  triangulari  folio,  fruclu  maximo 
eduli.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
q  Hope. 

baicetld-  26.  Bicolor  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefembry- 
emthemum  foliis  fubulatis  l<£vibus  punAatis  diflinclis, 
caule  frutefcente,  corollis  bi  color  ibus<  Dillenius 
calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  tenuifolium  frutefcens- 
jlore  croceo ;  and  Herman,  Ficoides,  five  ficus 
aizoides  Africana  minor  ereAa ,  triangulari  folio 
viridi ,  fiore  intus  aureo ,  foris  purpureo .  It  grows- 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
i/wuxbw  2 7-  Serrated  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem - 
hryanthemum  foliis  Jubulatis  triquetris  punclatis  dij- 
tinblis  angulo  carinali  retrorfum  ferratis.  Dillenius 
calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  ferratum  fiore  aceta - 
'  ltdiformi  luteo.  It  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
.  Hope. 

J/kcevrJ.  28.  Shining  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem¬ 
bryanthemum  foliis  fubcylindricis  papulofis  difiinAis, 
caule  fcabro.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthe¬ 
mum  micans ,  fiore  Pheeniceo,  filamentis  atris ;  and 
Petiver,  Ficoides  Capenfis,  tereti  folio ,  fiore  croceo. 
It  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Roftrated  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem- 

,  hryanthemum  acaule ,  foliis  femicylindricis  connatis 

rU>  externe  tuberculatis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefem¬ 
bryanthemum  rofirum  ardece  referens.  It  grows  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

30.  Veruculated  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem - 

_  .  hryanthemum  foliis  triquetro-cylindricis  acutis  con- 

natis  arcuatis  impunAatis  diftinAis.  Dillenius 
calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  veruculiformibus, 
fioribus  mellinis  umbellatis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Africa. 

31.  Grey  Triangular-leaved  Fig  Marigold  is 
v  titled,  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  triquetris  acutis 

’  pun  A  at  is  difiinAis ,  calycinis  foliolis  ovato-cordatis. 
Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  fcabrum , 
fiore  fulphureo  convexo  •,  Morifon,  Ficoides  Africana 
ffutefcens,  folio  triangulari  breviore  glauco  •,  and 


Herman,  Ficoides,  five  ficus  aizoides  Africana  miner 
ere  A  a,  folio  triangulari  glauco ,  fiore  luteo.  It 
grows  naturally  at  die  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

32.  Corniculated  Fig  Marigoid  is  titled.  Me-  L,4XrusCus- 

fembryanthemum  foliis  triquetro- Jemicjlindritis  fta-  . 

brido-punAatis,  fupra  bafin  lined  elevatis  connatis-. 

Dillenius  mentions  two  forts  of  it  •,  one  he  terms, 
Mefembryanthemum  foliis  corniculatis  longioribus ; 
the  other,  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  corniculatis 
brevionbus  ;  and  Petiver  calls  it,  hicoides  Capenfis, 
folio  triangulari,  fiore  luteo  intus pallido.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Africa.  O 

33.  Expanded  Spear-leaved  Fig  Marigold  is 
titled,  Mefembryanthemum  foliis  planiufculis  lan¬ 
ceoiatis  impunAaiis  patentibus  difiinAis  oppofitis 
alternifque  remotis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefeni- 
bryanthemnm  tornofum,  foliis  fempervivi  expanfis  •, 
and  Petiver,  Ficoides  Capenfis,  folio  lato  acuto, 
fiore  albo  intus  luteo.  It  grows  at  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.  .  ■  cf  1 

34.  Olive-leaved  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  . 

Mefembryanthemum  foliis  planiufculis  oblongo-cvatis 
Jubpapillofis  confertis  connatis,  calycibus  triphylhs 

bicornibus.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed, 
Mefembryanthemum  foliis  planis  oppofitis  ovatis 
acuminatis  connatis  integerrimis  ;  Dillenius  calls  it, 
Mefembryanthemum  tortuofum ,  foliis  fempervivi 
congeftis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  v 

35.  Ringent  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem- 

hryanthemum  fubacaule,  foliis  ciliato-dentatis  punc-  b 

tatis.  The  fort  called  Dogs-chap  Ficoides  Dil- 

.  lenius  terms,  Mefembryanthemum  riAum  caninum 
referens  *,  the  Cats-chap  Ficoides  he  calls,  Mefembry¬ 
anthemum  riAum  felinum  reprefentans ;  and  Mar¬ 
tin  calls  it,  Ficoides  Afra,  folio  triangulari  enji- 
formi  craffo  brevi  ad  margines  laterales  multis  ma- 
joribus  fpinis  aculeato.  It  grows  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  •  (fig  0  [  . 

36.  Ax-leaved  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  Mefem-  cA&icuyus- 
bryanthemum  foliis  dolabriformibus  punAatis.  Dil-  ~ 

lenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  folio  dolabri -  ^ 
formi.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

37.  Deformed-leaved  Fig  Marigold  is  titled ^ 
Mefembryanthemum  foliis  dififormibus  punAatis  con¬ 
natis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum 
foliis  difformibus  fiore  luteo  ;  and  Plukenet,  Ficoides 
Mefembryanthemum  crajfijfimo  [A  valde  fucculento 
folio  nigris  punAis  notdto.  It  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

38.  White-leaved  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  tfldrv-duArt 
Mefembryanthemum  acaule ,  foliis  triquetris  integer¬ 
rimis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefembryanthemum  foliis 

robufiis  albkantibus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
./Ethiopia.  -  .  p 

39.  Tongue-leaved  Fig  Marigold  is  titled, 
Mefembryanthenum  acaule ,  foliis  linguiformibus  ij  v 
altero  margine  craffioribus  impunAatis.  Dillenius 
mentions  four  diftinft  forts  of  this  fpecies :  One 

he  calls,  Mefembryanthemum  folio  ficalprato  •,  ano¬ 
ther,  folio  linguiformi  latiore  •,  a  third,  folio  lingui- 
formi  angufiiore  ;  and  a  fourth,  folio  linguiformi  Ion - 
giore.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.  .  <2)  •  * 

40.  Dagger-leaved  Fig  Marigold  is  titled,  ~ 

Mefembryanthemum  foliis  alternis  fubulatis  triquetris  j 
longifiimis  impunAatis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Mefem -  J 
bryanthe-mum  folio pugiom for  mi,  fiore  aureo  ftramineo. 

It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


CHAP.  CXV. 


M  0  R  E  A. 


Species. 


Canalicu- 

lated- 

leaved 

Morea, 


T 


HERE  arc  only 
genus,  called. 


two  fpecies  of  this 


and 

Rufli- 

leaved 

Morea 

deferibed. 


Culture. 


i.  Canaliculated-leaved  Morea. 

i.  Rulh-leaved  Morea. 

1 .  Canaliculated-leaved  Morea.  The  {talks  pf 
this  fpecies  are  round,  tender,  and  about  a  foot 
high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  flaggy,  canalicu- 
lated,  and  embrace  the  {talk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  come  out  of  {heaths  from  the  tops 
of  the  {talks  ;  they  are  of  a  bluifh  colour,  hav- 
ing  a  fpot  at  the  bottom  of  each  petal ;  they 
appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 

July. 

2.  Ruth-leaved  Morea.  The  {talks  of  this 
fpecies  grow  to  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
are  awl-thaped,  and  embrace  the  {talks  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  flngly  from  the 
tops  of  the  {talk  ;  they  are  of  a  blue  or  pur- 
plifh  colour,  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  July. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the 
roots,  which  fhould  be  taken  off*  in  the  fummer, 
whbn  the  {talks  decay.  They  fhould  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  fhould  be  fet 
in  fome  warm  well-fheltered  place  until  the 
beginning  of  winter,  when  they  {hould  be 
placed  under  a  hotbed  frame  or  fome  {helter  to 
protedt  them  from  the  froft  -,  and  as  foon  as  all 
danger  of  that  is  over,  they  Ihould  be  fet  abroad 
again  in  the  open  air. 

They  are  propagated  alfo  by  feeds.  Thefe 
fhould  be  fown,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth ;  the  pots  muff  be  fet  in 
a  fhady  place  during  the  remainder  of  the 
fummer,  and  in  the  winter  muff  be  removed 
under  cover.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come 


up,  when  they  muff  be  frequently  watered) 
and  as  the  days  advance  in  length,  muff  be  fet 
in  a  fhady,  but  neverthelefs  well-fheltered  place. 
When  the  leaves  decay,  which  will  be  in  July, 
the  roots  Ihould  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
frelh  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  light 
earth  as  before-,  the  pots  muff  be  then  fet 
abroad  in  the  fummer,  and  houfed  in  the  winter, 
like  the  offsets  and  this  work  muff  be  repeated 
every  year  until  they  come  to  flower,  which  will 
not  be  under  three  or  four  years.  This  dis¬ 
courages  many  from  attempting  to  raife  thefe 
plants  from  feeds  ;  but  when  large  quantities  are 
wanted  for  fale,  the  raifing  them  from  feeds  is 
the  beft  and  moft  expeditious  method  that  can 
be  purfued. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Morea  foliis  cana- 
liculatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Morea  foliis 
fubulatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa. 

Morea  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  T ttrandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  charaders  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fpatha  compofed  of  two 
valves. 

2.  Corolla  is  compofed  of  fix  fpreading 
petals,  and  three  others,  which  are  ered  and 
bifid. 

3-  Stamina  are  three  very  Ihort  filaments, 
with  oblong  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  flower,  a  Ample  ftyle,  and  three  bifid 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  trigonal,  trifulcated  cap- 
fule,  containing  three  cells. 

4*  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  roundifh. 


Titles* 

Clafs 
and  orde^ 
in  the 
Lineman 
Syftem^ 
The  cha» 
rafters. 


CHAP. 


CXVI. 


M  r  R  I  C  A,  gale, 

SWEET  WILLOW,  or  DUTCH  MYRTLE. 


TH  E  Green-houfe  fpecies  of  this  genus 
are, 

Species.  i.  The  Oak-leaved  Gale ,  or  Smaller  African 
Bay. 

2.  ^Ethiopian  Gale. 

3.  Cape  Gale. 

0ak_  1.  Oak-leaved  Gale ,  or  Smaller  African  Bay. 
leaved  This  plant  riles  with  a  Ihrubby  branching  ftalk 

Gale  to  a  yard,  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  oppofitely  finuated,  obtufe,  fit 
dofe  to  the  branches  without  any  footftalks, 


and  remain  on  the  plants  all  the  year.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in 
oval  katkins  )  they  are  of  a  whitifh-green  colour, 
and  appear  in  July.  The  females  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  round  berries,  which  never  ripen  in 
England.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  with 
very  fmooth  {hoots,  glofly  leaves,  and  feeds ;  and 
another  with  hairy  leaves,  feeds,  &c. 

2.  ./Ethiopian  Gale.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  and 
is  flender,  woody,  about  five  or  fix  feet  high,  ^thio- 
and  fends  forth  feveral  long,  flender,  weak  plan 

branches  ££ib, 
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branches  from  the  Tides.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  ol  a  thickifh  fubdance,  ferrated,  fit 
dole  without  any  footdalks,  and  continue  all  the 
year.  The  flowers  come  out  in  roundifh  bunches 
from  the  Tides  of  the  branches ;  they  appear  in 
July-,  and  the  females  are  fucceeded  by  feeds, 
which  rarely  ripen  in  England.  There  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  this  fpecies  with  waved,  and  another 
with  entire  leaves. 

tape  3.  Cape  Gale.  The  (talk  of  this  plant  is 

described  branching,  and  grows  to  three  or  four 

*  feet  high.  The  leaves  grow  by  threes  on  the 
branches,  are  of  a  light-green  colour,  and  their 
edges  are  indented.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
roundiih  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  •, 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  Vvhitifh  colour,  appear  in 
July,  but  the  feeds  rarely  ripen  in  our  gar¬ 
dens. 

Culture.  ,  j\\ i  thefe  are  propagated  by  layering.  The 
young  flioots  fhauld  be  for  the  purpofe ; 
they  fhould  be  flit  at  the  joints,  pegged  deep 
in  the  earth,  and  be  frequently  watered  all  lum- 
mer,  othervvife  they  will  be  two  years  before 
they  drike  root.  When  you  find  this  is  effected, 
carefully  take  them  from  the  (tools,  let  each  have 
its  feparate  pot,  and  water  and  (hade  them  until 
they  have  taken  root.  In  winter  they  mud  be 
houfed  in  common  with  other  tender  plants,  and 
in  fummer,  when  they  are  let  abroad,  mud  have 
plenty  of  water ;  every  other  year,  they  mud  be 


(hifted  into  frefh  mould  ;  and  this  is  all  the 
trouble  they  will  require. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds.  Thefe  mud 
be  procured  from  abroad.  They  are  often  two 
years  before  they  come  up  ;  fo  that  the  bed  way 
will  be  to  fow  them  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  fet 
them  in  a  fliady,  cool  place  ih  the  lunfmer,  and 
under  an  hotbed  frame  in  the  winter ;  then  in  the 
l'pring  bring  them  forward  by  a  gentle  hotbed. 

When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  fet  each  in  a 
feparate  pot,  water  and  (hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  root,  and  let  their  after-management 
be  the  fame  as  the  layers. 

1.  Oak-leaved  Gale,  or  Smaller  African  Bay,  . 

is  titled,  Myrica  foliis  oblongis  oppofiie  fnuatis.  „  . 

Plukenet  calls  it,  Coriotragematodendros  Africa 
na,  botryos  amplio'ribus  foliis  denfis  ;  and  Comme-  ► 

line,  Laurus  Africana  minor ,  folio  quercus .  It 
inhabits  ./Ethiopia.  ‘  n 

2.  ^Ethiopian  Gale  is  titled,  Myrica  foliis  fub -  Ca^av  fo' 
cordatis  ferratis  fejfilibus.  Walther  calls  it,  Ala-  zfcoJ. 
ternoides  ilicis  folio  craJJ'o  hirfuto  ;  Plukenet,  Pithy- 

mali  facie  plant  a  AEtbiopica ,  ilicis  aculeato  folio  \ 

Petiver,  Gale  Capenfis ,  ilicis  coccifer^e  folio  ;  and 
Burman,  Myrica  foliis  fubcordatis  integris  fejfili¬ 
bus.  It  grows  common  in  ^Ethiopia.  'of) 

3-  Cape  Gale  is  titled,  Myrica  foliis  ternatis 
dentatis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


CHAP.  CXVII. 

M  T  R  S  1  N  E,  AFRICAN  BOX. 


HERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
A  called,  African  Box. 

The  dalk  of  this  plant  is  woody,  branching, 
Jl'  P'3;1  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
e  *  roundifh,  ferrated,  of  a  thickilh  fubdance,  and 
Of  a  pleafing-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  along  the 
upper  parts  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  dark- 
purple  colour,  arid  are  fucceeded  by  roundiih 
deprefled  berries,  containing  the  feeds. 

Culture'  This  plant  is  propagated  by  planting  the  cut¬ 
tings,  in  beds  of  rich,  light  earth,  during  any 
of  the  fummer  rilontHs.  The  beds  mud  be  hoop¬ 
ed,  to  be  covered  with  nriats  at  firfl,  and  the 
cuttings  mud  be  duly  watered  and  condantly 
*  kept  covered  until  they  have  taken  root;  then 
the  matting  (hould  be  gradually  raifed,  and  they 
mud  be  accudomed  by  little  at  a  time  to  the 
full  air,  which  will  not  be  long  in  eflfeding. 
After  the  mats  are  taken  off,  they  mud  be  con¬ 
dantly  Watered ;  and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove 
very  hot,  it  will  be  proper  to  flaade  them  with 
mats  from  eleven  in  the  morning  until  five  or 
fix  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  they  have 
made  fome  progrefs  in  growth,  they  mud  be 
planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  very  rich, 
light  earth ;  then  they  (hould  have  a  good  water¬ 
ing,  and  be  fet  in  fome  fiiady  part  of  the  garden, 
to  remain  there  until  the  autumn,  in  order  to  be 
taken  into  the  Green-houfe  with  other  exotics. 

This  plant  is  alfo  raifed  from  feeds.  Thefe 
ttltift  be  Town  an  a  hotbed  in  the  (pring  •,  and 


when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  mud  be 
planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  rich,  light 
earth:  The  plants  mud  be  brought  forward 
by  another  hotbed  ;  then  they  mud  be  hardened 
by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air ;  and  when  that 
is  effected,  they  mud  be  fet  abroad,  and  managed 
like  the  cuttings. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this  Titles; 
genus,  it  is  named  (imply,  Myrfine.  Commeline  oft  . 
calls  it,  V ttis  id  tea  AEthiopica ,  myrti  Parenting 
folio ,  fore  atro-purpureo  ;  Plukenet,  Buxus  Afri¬ 
cana  rotundifolia  ferrata ;  and  Breynius,  Frutex 
AEthiopicus  baccifera ,  foliis  myrtilli .  It  grows 

naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

Myrfine  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  ciafs  and 
Monogynia  ;  arid  the  characters  are,  order  in 

_  1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  permanent  periarithium,  the 
divided  into  five  fuboval  parts.  Linnaesn 

2.  Corolla  is 'one  petal,  divided  into  five  The^ha- 

fe mi-oval,  obtufe,  connivent  fegments.  raaers.  * 

3.  Stamina  are  five  (fcarcely  difcernible) 
filaments,  inferted  in  the  middle  of  the  corolla, 
having  awl-fhaped,  ere&  antherae,  (horter  than 
the  corolla. 

4.  PisTiLLUM  confids  of  a  nearly  globular 
germen,  that  almod  fills  the  corolla ;  a  perma¬ 
nent,  cylindrical  lfyle,  longer  than  the  corolla  ? 
and  a  large  lanigerous  digma,  hanging  out  of 
the  flower. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  depreffed  ber¬ 
ry,  containing  five  ceils. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle  in  the  cells. 
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M  r  R  T  u  s, 
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RTLE-TREE 

Introduc-  HP  H  E  Common  Myrtle  is  numbered  among 
tory  Ob-  the  mod  celebrated  plants  of  antiquity, 

fervations.  and  at  prefent  is  one  of  the  greated  ornaments 
of  our  Green-houfes.  The  extreme  fragrance  of 
the  leaves,  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  plant,  caufes 
it  to  be  univerfally  admired  ;  and  its  exceeding 
eafy  culture  dill  adds  to  its  higher  worth,  and 
.  makes  it  attainable  by  almoft  every  one  who  will 
receive  it.  Every  flip  will  grow.  From  thefe  it 
foon  rifes  to  a  fine  flourifhing  fhrub,  becomes 
the  Prince  of  the  Aromaticks,  and  is  finely 
qualified  for  parlour  company,  as  well  as  to 
'  take  its  place  with  other  plants  in  the  hoqfe 
more  efpecially  appropriated  for  their  ufe. 

I  fpeak  in  the  lingular  number,  becaufe  there 
is  only  one  real  fpecies  of  this  Myrtle  ;  and  the 
numerous  forts  that  are  found  in  our  gardens  are 
but  varieties  of  it :  Old  Botanids,  however,  have 
given  them  titles  as  diftindt  fpecies.  But  tho5 
one  title  only  is  neceffary  to  comprehend  them 
all,  yet  the  Gardener  fhould  fearch  for  the 
ieveral  varieties  to  enrich  his  Green-houfe.  A 
Florid  is  never  fatis.fied  with  his  forts  of  Carna¬ 
tions,  Tulips,  Auriculas,  &c.  and  the  Gardener 
ihould  be  equally  ambitious  after  his  dock  of 
Myrtles  j  for  tho5  the  variation  is  little  in  the 
flowers,  yet  this  lhrub  varies  much  in  the  form 
of  its  growth,  colour  of  its  leaves,  & c.  the  word 
of  which  varieties  is  altogether  pleading  ;  and 
when  the  whole  dock  of  them  are  arranged  to¬ 
gether,  the  appearance  they  make  is  very 
grand. 

Being  common  plants,  they  are  pretty-well 
known  ;  and  the  names  the  varieties  go  by,  in 
a  great  meafure  point  out  the  different  properties 
they  poffefs. 

They  are  ufually  called, 

v  The  Common  Broad-leaved  or  Roman  Myrtle. 

The  Broad-leaved  Dutch  Myrtle. 

The  Wild  Spanifh  Myrtle. 

The  Portugal  Oval-leaved  Myrtle. 

The  Upright  Italian  Myrtle. 

The  Box- leaved  Myrtle. 

The  Thyme-leaved  Myrtle. 

The  Rofem ary- leaved  Myrtle. 

The  Lavender-leaved  Myrtle. 

The  Sharp-pointed -leaved  Myrtle. 

The  Broad-leaved  Nutmeg  Myrtle. 

The  Narrow-leaved  Nutmeg  Myrtle. 

The  Orange- leaved  Myrtle. 

The  Dwarf  Myrtle. 

The  Bird’s  Ned  Myrtle. 

The  White-berried  Myrtle. 

The  Striped  Broad-leaved  Myrtle. 

The  Striped  Upright  Myrtle. 

,  The  Striped  Box- leaved  Myrtle. 

The  Striped  Rofemary-leaved  Myrtle. 

The  Double- flowered  Myrtle. 

•  Thefe  are  the  mod  noted  forts  of  the  Myrtle, 
tho5  there  are  often  varieties  of  it  •,  and  their 
culture  is  this  : 

In  July,  provide  yourfelf  with  a  diffident 
Cakui-e.  uantjty  0f  flips  or  puttings  of  the  different 

ions ;  the  dronger  thde  are,  the  better  j  tho5  the 


fmalled  are  not  to  be  thrown  away  *,  for  every 
bit  of  the  Myrtle,  with  proper  management,  will 
grow. 

Strip  the  leaves  off  the  bottom  part  of  each 
flip  or  cutting,  then  give  them  a  gentle  twid, 
and  plant  them  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light 
rich  earth.  This  being  done,  remove  the  pots 
into  the  Green-houfe,  placing  them  where  no 
fun  can  come  at  them ;  they  mud  be  well 
watered ;  and  this  watering  mud  be  daily 
repeated.  This  leffon  is  taught  us  from  the 
common  pradtice  of  putting  a  flip  of  Myrtle  in 
a  glafs  of  water,  where  it  will  fhoot  forth,  and  if 
a  little  mould  is  added  will  drike  root,  tho* 
the  mould  be  condantly  fubmerged  in  the  glafs  ; 
which  plainly  proves  that  the  failure  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  common  pradlice,  is  owing  to 
their  want  of  proper  moidure  on  their  being 
fird  planted.  Shade  will  not  do,  an  hotbed- 
frame  will  be  of  no  fervice  to  them,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  pots  cool  in  old  rotten  dung  will  be  in¬ 
effectual  ;  and  tho5  that  is  the  common  method 
by  which  Myrtles  are  fometimes  raifed,  yet  fuch 
numbers  of  them  fo  condantly  mifearry,  that  it 
plainly  proves  the  practice  to  be  very  bad. 

To  enfure  fuccels,  we  mud  place  the  pots  in 
the  Green-houfe  ;  and  as  even  there  it  will  be 
difficult  to  keep  the  mould  in  the  pots  moid 
enough,  every  pot  fhould  be  fet  on  its  own 
leparate  dand  filled  with  water  ♦,  and  as  often  as 
the  water  is  abforbed,  it  fhould  be  fupplied 
afrefh.  This  is  the  only  way  of  furnifhing  your 
Myrtle- flips  properly  with  water,  which  mud  be 
afforded  them  in  as  large  quantities  as  they  may 
want. 

In  this  place,  and  with  this  management,  they 
will  foon  ffiew  good  figns  of  growth.  They  mud 
then  be  taken  out  of  the  Green-houfe,  or  they 
will  draw  weak,  turn  yellow,  &c.  and 
mud  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  common 
mould,  in  any  fhady  part  of  the  garden  that  is 
well  defended  from  the  winds.  Watering  mud 
be  condantly  afforded  them,  weeds  mud  be 
picked  out  as  they  arife,  and  with  this  manage¬ 
ment  they  may  remain  until  the  end  of  October. 
At  that  time,  for  the  fird.  winter,  they  fhould 
be  placed  under  the  general  hotbed  frame ;  or 
for  want  of  this  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe,  and  fet  in  the  cooled  part  thereof ; 
for  they  require  only  to  be  protected  from 
frods. 

In  the  fpring,  they  fhould  be  fet  abroad  with 
the  hardy  Green-houfe  plants.  But  as  at  pre¬ 
fent  they  will  be  too  fmall  to  figure  in  a  Collec¬ 
tion,  the  bed  way  will  be  to  let  them  refume 
their  former  dation,  placing  the  pots  up  to  the 
rims  in  the  mould  of  the  garden  as  before,  and 
at  the  lame  time  fixing  a  tile  or  date  under  each 
pot,  to  prevent  the  root’s  driking  into  the  common 
mould.  They  will  then  require  lefs  watering, 
by  the  mould  in  the  pots  being  thus  kept  cool  ; 
and  if  the  plant  be  well-fheltered  from  cold 
winds,  which  ought  driCtly  to  be  attended  to, 
they  may  remain  longer  out  in  the  autumn  by 
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fome  weeks,  than  if  their  fituation  was  bleak 
and  defencelefs. 

All  the  fecond  fummer  they  are  to  be  trained 
up  to  the  molt  piCturel'que  figures,  if  they  difeover 
any  tendency  to  grow  otherwife.  The  lower 
fhoots  fliould  be  rubbed  off,  to  train  them  up  to 
ftandards,  if  you  choofe  it  •,  and  if  you  wifih 
to  have  them  low,  and  feathered  to  the  bottom, 
the  lower  branches  fliould  be  encouraged  : 
Where  they  are  too  thin,  they  fliould  be  fhortened, 
to  caufe  them  to  multiply  in  branches  fuch 
Hems  as  are  inclined  to  be  crooked,  fliould  be 
tied  fall  to  a  ftrait  flick  •,  and  the  pruning  of  the 
flirubs  fliould  be  done  with  fuch  art,  that  a 
knife  fliould  never  appear  to  have  been  near 
them.  The  fliearing  or  clipping  of  thefe  trees 
into  balls,  pyramids,  &c.  is  monftroui  j  it 
creates  a  formal,  difagreeable  look,  which  Nature 
never  defigned  them  to  wear.  All  that  is  to  be 
done  is,  to  fliorten  the  ftraggling  branches-,  en¬ 
tirely  take  away  thole  that  grow  irregular,  and 
crofs  each  other  thin  them  where  they  grow  too 
clofe;  and  fliorten  them  where  they  are  too  thin, 
to  caufe  them  to  throw  out  lateral  fhoots,  and 
fill  the  heads.  By  this  management  your  flirubs 
will  always  appear  beautiful  they  will  afllime 
the  gay  air  Nature  defigned  them  to  wear,  when 
bedecked  in  their  belt  garb  ;  and  all  the  cut¬ 
tings  which  muft  neceffarily  be  taken  from  the 
plants,  to  caufe  them  to  affume  this  beautiful 
look,  will  be  ufeful  in  nofegays,  or  to 
adorn  the  parlour,  &c.  by  placing  them  in 
water-glafles,  in  which  they  will  look  green  and 
pleafant  for  a  long  time. 

As  thefe  flirubs  encreafe  in  fize,  they  muft 
from  time  to  time  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots. 
The  roots  next  the  pot  and  the  outfide  mould 
muft  be  pared  off,  the  middle  mould  muft  be  a 
little  loofened,  and  they  muft  be  fet  directly  in 
the  center  of  larger  pots,  filled  with  the  like 
kind  of  light  rich  earth.  Some  perform  this 
operation  about  three  weeks  before  they  are 
removed  out  of  the  Green-houfe,  that,  taking 
frefh  root  before  they  are  fet  abroad,  and  having 
frefh  mould  to  grow  in,  they  may  grow  vigo- 
roufly,  and  affume  a  more  healthy  appearance 
all  fummer :  Others  defer  it  until  Auguft,  that 
the  plants  may  ftrike  root,  and  take  to  their 
frefh  mould  before  the  autumnal  colds  come  on. 
Either  of  thefe  is  a  very  good  feafon,  thoJ  they 
may  be  removed  with  l'afety  at  any  time  in  the 
fummer ;  obferving  always  at  every  removal  to 
place  them  in  the  fhade,  and  fupply  them  plen¬ 
tifully  with  water,  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
and  then,  and  not  before,  they  may  take  their 
ftation  as  ufual  with  the  other  plants. 

In  October  they  fliould  be  removed  under 
fome  fhed  or  fhelter,  to  prevent  their  being  in¬ 
jured  by  the  early  frofts  and  in  this  place  they 
may  remain  until  the  middle  or  end  of  No¬ 


vember,  provided  the  weather  does  not  fet  in 
very  fevere.  It  would  be  advifeable,  however,  to 
fet  the  Orange,  the  Nutmegs  and  fome  of  the 
Striped  kinds  firft  of  all  in  the  Green-houfe,  as 
beihg  moft  tender :  And  with  regard  to  the 
Broad-leaved  forts,  if  their  fituation  be  naturally 
warm,  dry,  and  well-flickered,  a  fhare  of  them 
may  be  fet  abroad,  and  planted  as  flirubs  in  the 
Evergreen  wildernefs-^uarters,  wliere  they  will  livq 
through  our  common  winters,  and  will  grow  and 
flouriih  until  a  more  than  ordinary  fharp  froft 
deftroys  them. 

By  keeping  thefe  plants  oyt  late  in  the 
autumn,  they  will  bear  clofe  confinement  in  the 
Green-houfe  the  better,  provided  a  very  fevere 
and  long  froft  fliould  oblige  the  windows  to  be 
conftantly  kept  fhtit.  They  will  alfo  be  lefs 
liable  to  make  frefli  fhoots  in  the  Green-houfe, 
which  they  often  do  on  their  being  firft  brought 
in ;  which  (hoots,  being  weak  by  clofe  confine¬ 
ment,  become  mouldy,  decay,  and  threaten  the 
health  of  the  whole  plant ;  on  which  account,  if 
a  perfon  is  fond  of  thefe  flirubs,  and  has  got  a 
good  collection,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  have 
a  fhed  ereCted  for  their  firft  reception,  that  they 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  houfe  as  long  as  it  can 
be  done  with  fafety. 

This  Myrtle  is  titled,  Myrtus floribus  folitariis  Titles. 
involucro  diphyllo.  The  Varieties  of  it  are  found 
among  old  Authors  by  the  different  titles  of, 

Myrtus  latifolia  Rom  ana  ;  Myrtus  fdliis  ovatis% 
pedunculis  longioribus  ;  Myrtus  foliis  ovatis ,  baccis 
rotundioribus ;  Myrtus  minor  vulgaris ;  Myrtus 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis ,  ramis  rediioribus ; 

Myrtus  communis  Italica  ;  Myrtus  foliis  ovato-lan¬ 
ceolatis  confertis  ;  Myrtus  latifolia  Bcetica  ;  Myrtus 
foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  acutis ;  Myrtus  fylvejlris 
foliis  acutijfmis  ;  Myrtus  foliis  lanceolatis  acumi - 
natis ;  Myrtus  latifolia  Belgica ;  Myrtus  foliis 
line ari -lanceolatis  acuminatis  ;  Myrtus  foliis  minimis 
G?  mucronatis ;  and  the  like. 

^  It  grows  naturally  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe  *,  alfo  in  Afia  and  Africa. 

Myrtus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Icofandria  Clafs  and 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  order  jn 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  ereCt,  per-  the  Lin‘- 

manent  perianthium,  fituated  on  the  germen,  and  Syftem. 
divided  at  the  top  into  five  acute  fegments.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  five  large,  oval,  undivided  ratters, 
petals,  inferted  in  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  papillary  filaments 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  inferted  in  die 
calyx,  having  Very  fmall  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  flower,  a  Angle  filiforme  ftyle,  and  a‘n 
obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  ,is  an  oval,  umbilicated, 
trilocular  berry. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  and  kid- 
ney-fhaped. 
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CHAP.  CXIX. 

N  E  R  I U  M,  OLEANDER,  or  ROSE-BAY. 


IN  this  place  comes  a  well-known  fhrub, 
called,  the  Oleander,  or  Rofe-Bay. 

The  plant  This  plant  admits  of  many  varieties,  all  of 
defcnbed.  wi1jcj1  are  of  fingular  beauty,  and  in  the  fore- 
moft  lift  among  Green-houfe  plants.  The  ftem 
is  woody,  branching,  and  grows  to  fix  or  eight 
feet  high;  the  branches  are  juicy,  and  the  bark 
of  different  colours  in  the  different  varieties  ;  fome 
being  green,  others  brown,  and  fome  ftill  feem 
inclined  to  purple.  The  leaves  are  long, 
fpear-ftiaped,  ftiff,  pointed,  and  of  a  fine 
green  colour  on  their  upper-fide,  and  often  fil- 
very  underneath ;  and  they  ufually  grow  three 
together  at  a  joint.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
clufters  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  ; 
their  colours  are  white,  red,  fcarlet,  and  double 
bloffom.  They  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
Culture.  Thefe  are  all  propagated  by  cuttings,  layers, 
and  fuckers  from  the  root.  A  rich  part  of  a 
well-managed  Kitchen-Garden  fhould  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  cuttings ;  it  fhould  be  well  dug, 
and  a  bed  fhould  be  laid  out  of  fufficient  fize 
to  hold  the  cuttings.  In  this  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months;  though 
the  early  part  of  that  feafon  is  the  beft,  that 
they  may  have  time  to  ftrike  root,  and  be  fit 
for  potting  hefore  the  time  is  come  for  their 
being  removed  into  the  houfe.  Having  planted 
them,  give  them  a  watering  to  fettle  the  mould 
well  to  their  fides,  hoop  the  beds,  and  cover 
them  up  with  mats ;  let  this  covering  be  con¬ 
tinued  night  and  day,  until  you  find  your  cut¬ 
tings  have  commenced  a  good  growing  ftate; 
then  harden  them  by  degrees  to  the  open  air ; 
and  when  they  are  ftrong  plants,  let  them  be 
fet  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  good  garden 
mould.  This  being  done,  water  them,  and 
fet  them  in  the  fhade  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  after 
that  place,  them  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  end  of  Oftober,  or  later 
if  the  feather  is  mild,  and  be  then  taken  into 
the  Green-houfe  with  the  other  plants. 

They  are  alfo  raffed  by  layers.  This  fhould 
be  performed  on  the  young  fhoots,  by  giving 
them  a  flit  at  the  joint.  After  they  are  layered, 
they  muft  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  or 
the  part  will'  only  fwell  without  emitting  fibres ; 


but  if  care  is  taken  to  fupply  them  with  water 
as  often  as  they  fhall  require  it,  and  the  bufinefs 
be  performed  in  the  fpring,  many  of  the  layers 
will  have  formed  good  roots  by  the  end  of 
fummer ;  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  planted 
feparately  in  pots,  and  managed  like  the  cuttings. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  fuckers.  When 
any  fuckers  arife  from  the  root,  apply  fome 
frefh  earth  to  the  contiguous  parts  ;  and  if  you 
make  a  flight  cut  with  the  knife  through  the 
bark  in  the  very  loweft  part,  fibres  will 
iffue  from  the  wounded  parts :  In  either  cafe, 
when  they  are  grown  tolerably  ftrong,  let  them 
be  carefully  ftript  off  from  the  mother-plants, 
be  potted  feparately,  and  managed  as  before. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Nerium  foliis  lineari-lan - 
ceolatis  ternis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Nerium 
floribus  rubefcentibus ;  Dodonaeus,  Rhododendrum ; 
and  Van  Rheede,  Areli.  It  grows  naturally  in 

India,  Syria,  Paleftine,  and  Crete. 

J  CJafs 

'  and  order 

Nerium  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pent  and fia  in  the 
Moncgynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  SyftenT" 

r.  Calyx  isafmall,  permanent  perianthium, 
divided  into  five  acute  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal;  the 
tube  is  cylindrical,  and  (horter  than  the  limb  ; 
the  limb  is  large,  and  divided  into  five  broad, 
obtufe,  oblique  fegments. 

The  nedhrium  is  in  the  form  of  a  coronet, 
terminates  the  tube,  is  fhort,  and  dividedhnto 
many  capillary  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  very  fhort  awl-fhaped 
filaments  in  the  tube  of  the  flower,  having 
fagittated,  connivent  anthers,  terminated  by 
long  threads. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  bifid 
germen,  a  cylindrical  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
tube,  and  a  truncated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  confifts  of  two  long,  taper, 
acuminated,  eredt  follicules,  compofed  of  one 
valve,  and  fplitting  longitudinally  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  feeds  when  ripe. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  ob¬ 
long,  placed  imbricatim ,  and  crowned  with 
down. 
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There  are  two  diftinCt  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

Species.  i.  The  European  Olive. 

2.  The  Cape  Olive. 

European  i.  European  Olive.  The  Items  are  folid, 
Olive  ufually  three  or  four  in  number  from  a  ftrong 
defcnbed.  r00t^  Uprjght,  fend  out  numerous  branches  every 
way  from  the  fides,  and  grow  to  about  twenty 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  ftiff,  of 
a  chearful-green  colour  on  their  upper-fides,  hoary 
underneath,  and  ftand  oppofite  in  pairs.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  are  final!,  and  of  a  white  colour  ;  they 
appear  the  early  part  of  fummer,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  that  well-known  fruit  called  Olives. 

Varieties.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
differing  in  fome  refpeCt  or  other,  and  which  have 
been  confidered  by  old  Botanifts  as  diftinft  fpe¬ 
cies.  The  difference  of  the  fruit  feen  in  the  fhops 
feftifies  in  what  manner  they  vary  that  way  ;  and 
the  names  they  go  by  here  are  generally  taken  from 
the  places  from  which  they  are  fent ;  though  there 
are  names  in  the  countries  where  they  grow, 
whereby  chey  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  countries  j  fuch  as  the  Cormeau ,  the  Mou- 
reau ,  the  Ampoulan ,  &c.  They  are  propagated 
for  the  fake  of  the  fruit  to  eat,  and  for  making  of 
oil.  Any  valuable  variety  is  encreafed  by  divid¬ 
ing  of  the  root,  or  grafting  it,  as  we  do  Apples,  on 
the  common  flock. 

It  is  propagated  by  layers-,  which  is  performed 
Culture.  on  the  y0ung  branches  in  the  fpring.  They  mult 
be  duly  watered  all  fummer,  and  fometimes  they 
will  ftrike  root  by  the  autumn  ;  though  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  two  years  before  they  have  good  root  lit  fop 
removal.  When  you  find  they  have  good  root, 
they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  feparately  in 
'  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth :  This  may  be  done 
at  any  time  of  the  year ;  but  the  bed  feafon  is  Au- 
guft,  that  they  may  have  time  to  ftrike  root  before 
winter.  When  they  are  potted,  they  fhould  be 
fet  in  a  fhady  place  at  firft,  and  duly  watered  -, 
when  they  have  begun  growing,  they  fhould  be 
ftationed  under  a  fouth  wall,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  beginnirg  of  winter,  and  then  be 
taken  into  fhelter  with  the  hardieft  Green -houl'e 
plants.  * 

There  are  fome  who  plant  them  abroad  in  fome 
warm  fituation  againft  a  fouth  wall,  where  they 
fucceed  very  well  in  mild  winters ;  but  a  hard  froft 
generally  kills  them  in  thefe  parts.  Whoever  ven¬ 
tures  upon  this  experiment,  mu  ft  be  careful  to 
cover  them  clofe  with  mats  on  the  approach 
of  froft,  but  immediately  on  the  commencement 
of  fine  weather  to  take  away  the  covering,  other- 
wife  it  will  caufe  the  young  fhoots  to  become 
mouldy,  and  die  -,  and  that  which  was  intended 
for  their  prefervation,  prove  their  deftru&ion. 

The  different  forts  of  Olive-trees  are  every  year 
fent  over,  with  Orange-trees,  & c.  from  Italy ;  and 
as  the  Items  are  pretty  large,  and  the  prices  rea- 
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fonable,  the  purchafe  of  them  is  the  moft  expedl- 
tious  way  of  obtaining  a  good  flock  of  thefe  plants* 

Having  obtained  plants  from  Italy,  the  roots  arc 
firft  of  all  to  be  well  cleaned,  the  broken  and 
bruifed  parts  taken  off,  and  then  to  be  fet  in  wa¬ 
ter  all  night.  The  next  day  they  are  to  be  placed 
feparately  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of 
tanners-bark,  to  facilitate  their  fhooting.  Here 
they  muft  be  watered,  and  kept  fhaded  at  firft  i 
When  they  have  commenced  a  good  growing  ftate, 
they  fhould  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open 
air,  afterwards  be  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm  well- 
fheltered  place,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  au¬ 
tumn  be  taken  into  the  Green-houfe  with  the 
reft  of  the  hardieft  plants. 

2.  Cape  Olive.  This  is  known  among  Gar-  Cape 
deners  by  the  name  of  Box- leaved  Olive.  The  olive 
ftems  are  many  from  a  ftrong  rOot,  taper,  grow  deferibed. 
to  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  are  covered  with  a 
greyifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  of  a  thickifh 
fubftance,  ftiff,  fmooth,  and  gloffy.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  of  inferior  value  to  the 
former. 

This  is  propagated  by  layers,  &c.  in  the  fame  Cultarei 
manner  as  the  preceding.  All  of  them  may  be 
encreafed  by  feeds ;  but  as  by  this  method  many 
bad  forts  will  arife,  whenever  thefe  trees  are  to  be 
cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the  fruit,  the  opera¬ 
tion  fhould  be  by  layering,  grafting,  or  parting  of 
the  roots. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Olea  foliis  lanceo-  Titles’ 
latis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Olea  foliis 
lanceolatis :  ramis  teretiufeulis ;  alfo,  Olea  fylvef-  fj 
tris ,  ramis  tetragonis.  Dodonseus  calls  it  limply, 

Olea ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Olea  fativa ;  alfo, 

Olea  fy  Iv  eft  r  is,  folio  duro  fubtus  incano.  It  grows 
naturally  in  moft  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

2,  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Olea  foliis  ovatis . 

Dillenius  calls  it,  Ligujlrum  Capenfe  fempervirens ,  ^ 

folio  craffo  fubrotundo.  It  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Olea  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Diandria  ciafs 
Monogynia  \  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  final],  monophyllous,  tubular  in. the 
perianthium,  indented  in  five  ereCt  parts  at  the  i,inna:a» 

too  Syftem* 

P‘  •  r  The  cha- 

2.  Lorolla  is  one  runnel-fhaped  petal.  The  rafters, 

tube  is  cylindrical,  and  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

The  limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into  four  femi- 
oval  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  two  fhort  awl- fhaped  filaments 
placed  oppofite,  having  eredt  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundilh  germen, 
a  very  fhort  Ample  ftyle,  and  a  thickifh,  bifid  ,  ftig- 
ma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  fmooth  fuboval  drupe, 
containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  a  rough,  oval,  ob¬ 
long  nut. 
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CHAP.  CXXI. 


ONONIS ,  REST 


HARROW,  or  CHAMMOCK. 


A  HERE  is  an  elegant  fpecies  of  this  genus 
which  requires  Green-houfe  protection  in 
winters,  called.  Shrubby  Spanifh  Ononis. 

Tht  plant  It  is  a  low  plant,  growing  only  to  about  a 
defcribed,  f00t  and  half  high.  The  (talks  are  woody,  and  the 
branches  are  numerous,  (lender,  and  clofely 
jointed.  The  leaves  grow  by  threes  ;  they  are 
narrow,  of  a  flefhy  fubdance,  indented  in  three 
parts  at  the  top,  and  grow  on  (hort  footdalks. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  loofe  pani¬ 
cles,  their  colour  is  a  fine  purple,  and  two  flowers 
generally  grow  together  on  one  footftalk  ;  they 
come  out  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
in  the  autumn. 

Culture.  It  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  on  a  flight 
hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  fome  fhould  be  fet  in  feparate  pots ;  and 
thefe  pots  fhould  be  direcdly  plunged  up  to  the 
rims  in  a  (hady  part  of  the  garden-,  others 
fhould  be  planted  out  in  a  warm,  well-fheltered 
place,  to  run  the  hazard  of  (landing  the  winter; 
for  if  they  fucceed,  they  will  be  much  more  beau¬ 
tiful  plants  than  thofe  in  the  Green-houfe.  In  or¬ 
der  to  keep  up  the  (lock,  however,  let  the  pots 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  or  the  beginning  of  November ;  and  the 
fpring  following  let  them  be  plunged  up  to  the 


rims  in  common  mould,  as  before.  Here  they  will 
flower  in  the  fummer,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

Plants  that  have  never  been  removed  will  be 
dill  more  beautiful;  and  as  they  produce  feeds  in 
plenty,  let  a  (hare  of  them  be  thinly  flown  in  a 
dry,  warm,  well  fheltered  place.  When  the  plants 
come  up  too  dole,  let  them  be  thinned;  and  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  let  the  beds  be  hooped,  and 
covered  with  mats  in  frofty  weather.  This  will 
enfure  their  fafety  through  common  winters.  In 
the  fpring.  when  all  danger  of  bad  weather  is  over, 
a  fecond  thinning  fhould  be  made,  leaving  the 
plants  a  foot  and  an  half  diftance  from  each  other. 

In  fummer  they  mud  be  kept  condantly  clean 
from  weeds,  and  watered  in  dry  weather.  In  winter 
they  mud  be  protected  from  frods  by  doubling 
the  number  of  mats,  as  often  as  fuch  hard  wea¬ 
ther  (hall  make  it  necefiary.  Thus  your  plants 
may  be  continued  abroad  for  many  years,  will  (hew 
themfelves  in  perfection,  and  annually  produce 
flowers  and  feeds  in  abundance. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Anonis fruticofa,  foliis  ter -  Titles. 
natis  carnofis  fublinearibus  trident atis^  pedunculis  hi-  cfC\ 
floris.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Anonis  Hifpanica  fru- 
tefcens ,  folio  tridentato  carnofo.  It  grows  natu- 
rally  in  S^ain. 


G  H  A  P.  CXXII. 


ORIGANUM ,  ORIGAN  Y,  or  WILD 

MARJORAM. 


THE  following  fpecies  will  live  abroad  through 
our  mild  winters,  if  planted  in  a  dry  foil, 
in  a  weii-(heltered  place;  neverthelefs,  to  enfure 
their  fafety,  they  mud  have  protection  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther  :  They  are  called, 

Species.  1.  Egyptian  Marjoram. 

2.  Dittany  of  Crete. 

3.  Dittany  of  Mount  Sipylus. 

4.  Cretan  Marjoram. 

5.  Origany,  or  Marjoram  of  Smyrna. 

Egyptian  i.  -Egyptian  Marjoram.  This  is  a  Ihrubby, 
Marjoram  branching  plant,  about  a  foot  and  an  halt  high, 
defcribed.  xhe  leaves  are  thick,  roundiflh,  woolly,  hollowed 
like  a  ladle,  and  are  finely  fcented.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  branches  in  roundifh  fpikes  ;  many 
of  them  grow  cludered  together  on  the  main  dalk, 
but  from  the  fide-branches  the  fpikes  are  fmaller, 
and  fewer  in  number ;  they  are  finall,  and  of  a 
pale-red  colour ;  they  come  out  in  July  and  Au- 
gud,  and  are  never  fucceeded  by  (eeds  in  our 
gardens. 


2.  Dittany  of  Crete.  The  dalks  of  this  plant 

are  (lender,  hairy,  and  grow  to  about  nine  inches  of  Crete 
long ;  they  are  ufually  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fend  defcribed. 
forth  their  fide-branches  by  pairs,  growing  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other.  The  leaves  are  round,  thick, 
white,  woolly,  and  drongly  fcented.  The  flowers 
grow  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe, 
drooping  fpikes,  and  their  colour  is  purple ;  they 
come  out  in  June  and  July,  and  fometimes  are 
iucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  the  autumn 

3.  Dittany  of  Mount  Sipylus.  The  dalks  of  D;ttany. 
this  plant  are  (lender,  four-cornered,  fmooth,  and  of  Mount 
of  a  purplifh  colour;  they  grow  to  near  two  Sipylus 
feet  high,  and  fend  forth  (lender  fide-branches,  defcnbed- 
which  grow  oppcflte  to  each  other.  The  leaves 

are  oval,  fmooth,  and  of  a  greyifli  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  (lender,  oblong  fpikes,  which  bend 
downwards ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purplifh 
colour  ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  fome¬ 
times  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

4.  Cretan 
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defcribed. 


Origany, 
or  Mar¬ 
joram  of 
Smyrna 
described, 


Culture. 


4.  Cretan  Marjoram.  This  plant  riles  with 
upright,  four-cornered  Halles,  to  about  a  foot  and 
an  half  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  hoary,  obtufe, 
and  ftrongly  feented.  The  flowers  grow  in  long, 
llraight,  prilmatic  fpikes,  bunched  together ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white  colour;  they  come 
out  in  July,  but  are  very  rarely  lucceeded  by  good 
feeds  in  our  gardens. 

5.  Origany,  or  Marjoram  of  Smyrna.  The 
flalks  of  this  plant  are  hairy,  and  grow  to  about  a 
foot  and  an  half  high.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
acutely  ferrated,  finely  icented,  and  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes,  which  are  fo  dil- 
pofed  as  to  form  ymbellated  bunches  ;  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  and  appear  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  former. 

All  thele  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  planting 
of  the  flips,  or  cuttings,  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months.  They  will  ftrike  root  if  planted  in  a 
fbady  border,  and  afterwards  transplanted  into 
pots.  But  the  beft  way  is  to  fet  them  at  firft  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth,  and  then  place 
them  in  the  Green-houfe  until  they  commence  a 
growing  ftate.  At  the  time  of  planting  they  muft 
be  watered,  to  fettle  the  mould  to  them *,  and 
watering  mull  be  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  found 
neceffary,  but  it  mull  not  be  given  them  in  too 
large  a  quantity  at  a  time.  When  they  have  taken 
root,  they  fhould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
common  garden-mould,  where  they  may  remain 
until  November,  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  under  fome 
fhelter  for  the  winter  feafon.  In  the  fpring,  a 
fhare  of  them  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
with  the  mould  at  the  roots,  and  fet  in  a  warm, 
well-fheltered  place,  to  live  abroad,  and  take  their 
chance  through  the  next  winter ;  whilft  the  others 
may  be  treated  as  hardy  Green-houfe  plants,  in 


order  to  produce  frefh  flips,  in  cafe  an  hard  winter 
fhould  deflroy  the  former  ;  remembering  always, 
to  let  them  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible,  and 
but  little  water  during  the  winter  feafon. 

1.  .Egyptian  Marjoram  is  titled.  Origanum  Title;. 
fohis  carnofs  tomentofis ,  fpicis  nudis.  Tourneforc 

calls  it,  Marjorana  rotundi folia  fcutellata  exotica  ;  Jlv 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Origltao  cognata  Zatarbendi  \  and 
Alpinus,  Zatarbendi .  It  is  a  native  of  ./Egypt,  q  . 

2.  Dittany  of  Crete  is  titled.  Origanum  foliis  j)  ccf&AivnuA. 
itferioribus  tomentofis ,  fpicis  nutantibus.  Cafpar 

Bauhine  calls  it,  Ditlamnus  Creticus ;  Cammera- 
rius,  Diffamnum  Cretenfe ;  and  Lobel,  Didlam- 
num.  It  is  a  native  of  Crete.  '  ^  . 

3.  Dittany  of  Mount  Sipylus  is  titled,  Origa-  . 

num  foliis  omnibus  glabris,  fpicis  nutantibus.  Her-  v  f 

man  calls  it,  Origanum  montis  Sipyli ;  Morrifon, 

Diftamnus  Sipyleus ,  marjorana  foliis.  It  grows,  na¬ 
turally  on  Mount  Sipylus. 

4.  Cretan  Marjoram  is  titled.  Origanum  fpicis  . 

aggregatis  longis  prifmaticis  rebiis,  brableis  mem- 

branaceis  calyce  duplo  longioribus.  In  the  Mat. 

Med.  it  is  termed.  Origanum  foliis  ovatis  acutis 
glabris :  venis  fcabris,  fpicis  tetragonis ;  in  the 
Amcen.  Acad.  Origanum  foliis  ovatis  obtufis  fcabris 
int egerrimis ,  fpicis  confer tis  compabfis  glabris.  Caf¬ 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Origanum  Creticum\  alfb. 

Origanum  folio  fubrotundo ;  and  Cammerarius,  Ori¬ 
ganum  Monfpelienfe  pulcbrum.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Paleftine. 

5.  Origany,  or  Marjoram  of  Smyrna  is  titled,  Jyy^u\,n>6iVoY n. 
Origanum  foliis  ovatis  acutis  ferratis ,  fpicis  congefiis  0 
umbellatim  fajligiatis.  This  fpecies  is.  Origanum 

Smyrnaum  Wbeeliti.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Marjo¬ 
rana  Cretica ,  origani  foliis ,  villofa ,  faturejee  odorey 
corymlis  majoribus  albis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Crete,  and  in  the  environs  of  Smyrna. 


CHAP.  CXXII. 


0  RN  IT  H 0  G  ALUM,  STAR  of  BETHLEHEM. 


UNDER  fhelter  in  winter  fhould  be  placed, 
the  Cape  Ornitbogalum. 

The  plant  The  root  of  this  plant  is  tuberous,  thick,  irre- 
defenbed.  gular,  and  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark. 

The  leaves  are  heart- fhaped,  oval,  ribbed,  and 
grow  on  longifh  footflalks.  The  flalks  are  flen- 
der,  naked,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  high.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  flalks  in 
fmall,  loofe  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  greenifh-white 
colour,  and  ufually  appear  in  Odtober  or  No¬ 
vember. 

There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  pale-blue  flowers. 
Culture.  Thefe  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
which  fhould  be  done  when  the  flalks  decay. 
Each  root  fhould  then  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot 
filled  with  light,  frefh  earth.  In  winter  they  will 
do  under  any  fhelter ;  but  they  like  beft  to  be  fta- 


tioned  in  the  glafs-cafe  with  the  moft  hardy  fuccu- 
lent  plants,  to  have  much  air,  and  but  little  water. 

In  fummer  they  fhould  be  fet  abroad,  with  other 
plants.  When  the  leaves  arife,  and  the  flalks 
fhoot  up  for  flowering,  they  fhould  be  frequently 
watered  ;  but  when  the  flalks  are  decayed,  wa¬ 
tering  fhould  be  wholly  omitted,  as  it  would  then 
probably  rot  the  roots.  This  is  the  treatment 
they  from  time  to  time  muft  have  *,  and  as  the 
roots  get  large,  they  fhould  be  regularly  divided 
for  encreafe. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Ornitbogalum  foliis  corda- 
to-ovatis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Ornitbogalum  Afri -  TicleJ< 

canumt  plant aginis  rofea  folio,  radice  tuber ofd  j  and 
Breynius,  Ornithogalo  ajfnis  radice  tuber  ofd,  cycla -  v 

minis  folio ,  flore  pallide  cceruleo.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 
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CXXIV. 


0  S  T  E  0  S  P  E  R  M  U  M,  HARD-SEEDED 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THE  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 
i.  Pififerous  OJleofpermuni. 

2.  Ilex- leaved  Ofteofpermum. 

3.  Moniliferons  Ofteofpermum . 

4.  Polygaloide  Ofteofpermum. 

5.  Prickly  Ofteofpermum. 

1.  Pififerous  Ofteofpermum.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
livides  into  many  foft,  woolly  branches,  and  the 
"hrub  grows  to  about  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
eaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  mucronated,  acutely  fer- 
rated,  lmooth,  veined  underneath,  and  grow  on 
Tort,  bordered  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in 
May,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  until  the  autumn, 
by  which  time  ripe  feeds  from  the  flrft-blown 
Bowers  may  be  often  gathered.  t 

2.  Ilex-leaved  Ofteofpermum.  The  flem  is 
woody,  divides  into  many  branches,  which  are 
furrowed,  and  the  fhrub  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  flnuated,  angular, 
rouo-h,  fit  clofe,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  cheir 
baf(x  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  (hoots  * 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  June,  and 

continue  in  fucceflion  until  the  autumn. 

3.  Moniliferous  Ofteofpermum.  The  ftem  is 
woody,  fmooth,  of  a  grey  colour,  divides  into 
many  branches,  and  the  fhrub  grows  to  be  feven 
or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  unequally 
ferrated,  of  a  thickifh  fubftance,  hoary,  and  grow 
alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  duffers 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  fhew  themielves  in  July  and  Au- 


4.  Polygaloide  Ofteofpermum.  This  is  a  branch- 
y  fhrub,  about  four  or  five  feet  high.  I  he 
i’ves  are  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  decur- 
it,  fit  clofe,  and  are  difpofed  almoft  imbricatim 
)ng  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
gly  on  downy  footftalks  from  the  ends  of  the 
anches ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  ap- 
ar  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 
c.  Prickly  Ofteofpermum.  This  is  a  low,  branch- 
g  elegant  fhrub,  about  three  feet  high, 
he  fterrT is  upright,  and  covered  with  a  brown 
irk.  The  branches  are  (lender,  a  little  downy; 
id  at  the  extremity,  and  no  where  elfe,  they  are 
med  with  branching  fpines.  The  leaves  areob- 
qo1,  irregularly  notched  on  the  edges,  clammy 
the  touch,  of  a  reflnous,  aromatic  imell,  come 
it  without  order,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches, 
he  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  ends  of  the 
anches ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  ap- 

•ar  in  July  and  Auguft.  . 

Thefe  are  all  propagated  by  planting  the  cut¬ 
lers  in  pots,  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth,  in  any 
-^he  fummer  months.  The  pots  fhould  be  let 


clofe  together  in  form  of  a  bed,  which  fhould  be 
hooped,  in  order  to  cover  the  plants  with  mats 
until  they  have  taken  root.  Water  muft  be  al-  . 
lowed  them  ;  and  when  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot, 
the  mats  muft  by  degrees  be  taken  off.  When 
the  plants  are  hardened  to  the  open  air,  they  may 
be  let  abroad  in  a  warm,  well-fheltered  place, 
where  they  may  remain  until  the  end  of  autumn, 
and  then  be  taken  into  fhdter  with  the 
hardieft  Green-houle  plants.  Every  time 
thefe  plants  are  fhifted,  be  careful  to  cover  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  well  with  an  oyfter 
fh'ell,  broken  pot,  or  the  like;  otherwife,  when 
the  plants  are  fet  abroad  in  the  fummer,  the  roots 
will  find  a  paflage,  ftrike  into  the  ground,  nay, 
even  penetrate  into  pavements,  and  lay  iuch  hold, 
if  they  ftand  long,  that  the  difengaging  them  will 
endanger  the  life  of  the  plant. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Ofteofpermum  foliis  TJp..Si 
lanceolatis  mucronatis  fubpetiolatis  glabris  ferratisy 

ramis  denticulalo-argulatis.  In  Miller’s  Diftio-  .  cy-JftC 
nary  it  is  termed,  Ofteofpermum  foliis  lanceolatis 
acute  dentatis ,  caule  jruticofo.  Burman  calls  it, 

Ofteofpermum  fruticans  lanuginofum ,  foliis  cblongis 
dentatis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  r 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Ofteofpermum  Jkoio- 

foliis  oblongis  dentato-angulatis  fcabris femi-amplexi-  2-fiu/rn. 
caulibus ,  ramis  fulcatis.  Burman  calls  it,  Ofteo¬ 
fpermum  foliis  fcabris  ftnualo-denticulatis.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  n 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Ofteofpermum  fo-  JI;1<y\raXlt 
liis  ovalibus  ferratis  petiolatis  fubdecurreniibus.  s.  'f^AM/Yrv . 
Tournefort  calls  it,  Chryfanthemoides  Afrum ,  po-  * 

puli  alb  a  foliis  ;  Plukenet,  Chryfanthemum  Afri- 
canum  frutefeens ,  telephii  fere  foliis  craftis ,  Ofteo- 
carpon ;  and  Breynius,  Chryfanthemum  arborefeens 
JEthiopicum ,  foliis  populi  alb  re.  It  grows  naturally 
in  ^Ethiopia.  ^  p 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Ofteofpermum  fo- 

liis  lanceolatis  glabris  fubimbricatis  integerrimis  de-  .  Urtted 
currentibus.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Monilif era  poly gal<e 
foliis ;  and  Plukenet,  Chryfanthemum  fruticofumy 
polygoni  foliis ,  Africanum ,  caulibus  fcabris ,  fore 
minore.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia.  ^ 

5.  The  filth  fpecies  is  titled,  Ofteofpermum  fpicis  JtAvcoz 
ramofis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Chryfanthemoides  A  /u^yyi . 
Ofteofpermum  Africanum  odoratum  fpinofum  A  vif- 

ccfum  ;  and  Volkamer,  Chryfanthemum  Africanum 
frutefeens ftnufum.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia.  £jafs 

Ofteofpermum  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefm  and  order 
Polygamia  Neccfdria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  inphe 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  calyx  is  Ample,  he- 

mifpherical,  and  divided  into  many  parts.  The'cha- 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  ra-  rafters, 
dialed.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  many  in 

the  difk :  the  females  about  ten  in  the  radius. 

The  hermaphrodites  are  tubular,  the  length  of  the 

calyx. 


- *. 


Spedes. 


Bulbofe, 


Pectinat¬ 

ed, 


Abrota- 

rum- 

Jeaved, 
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calyx,  and  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top.  The 
females  are  tongue-fhaped,  long,  narrow,  and  have 
three  indentures  at  the  extremity 

3.  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  confift  of 
five  very  fhort,  capillary  filaments,  with  a  cylin¬ 
drical,  tubular  anthera. 

4.  Pistillum  of  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  a  very  imall  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  fcarcely 
the  length  of  the  (lamina,  and  an  oblolcte  ftigma. 
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In  the  females  it  confifts  of  a  globular  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an. 

emarginated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  hermaphrodites  have  none. 
In  the  females  they  are  fingle,  globular,  co¬ 
loured,  and  hard. 

The  receptacle  is  plane,  and  naked. 


'  <  . 

■  G  II  A  P.  CXXVi 

O  T  H  O  N  N  A. 


a  LL  the  fpecies  of  this  genus,  except  one 
already  mentioned  as  an  Annual,  belong 
to  the  Green-houfe,  and  are  called, 

1.  Bulbofe  Othonna. 

2.  Pedinated  Othonna. 

3.  Abrotanum- leaved  Othonna, 

4.  CorGnopus- leaved  Othonna. 

5.  T^jw<?d^-leaved  Othonna. 

6.  Tree  Othonna. 

1.  Bulbofe  Othonna,  This  fpecies  includes 
a  o-reat  number  of  varieties,  which  differ  fo  much 
in^heir  appearance,  and  growth,  that  a  description 
of  any  one  of  them  will  convey  very  little  idea 
of  the  others.  T he  (talks  of  fome  are  herbaceous, 
low,  and  tender  ;  others  are  ftmibby,  and  grow 
upwards  of  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  of  fome  are 
broad-,  others  narrow fome  fpear-ftiaped,  and 
entire-,  others  fpear-ftiaped,  and  indented.  The 
flowers  of  all,  however,  are  very  beautiful,  and 
for  the  mod  part  large  -,  they  are  ufually  fingle, 
crow  on  long,  (lender  footftalks,  and  the  rays  are 
of  a  golden-yellow  colour-,  they  appear  in  June, 
and  often  continue  in  fucceffion  until  the  end  of 
fummer;  and  thefirft  blown  flowers  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  (lender,  downy  feeds,  which  in  favourable 
feafons  ripen  well  in  our  gardens. 

2.  Pectinated  Othonna.  The  (talk  is  fhiubby, 
branching,'  and  grows  two  or  three  feet  nigh,  d  he 
leaves  are  pinnatifid,  being  cut  almoft  to  the  mid¬ 
rib  into  a  multitude  of  narrow  fegments,  which 
run  almoft  parallel  to  each  other,  and  referable 
the  teeth  of  a  comb  -,  they  are  of  a  hoary  white- 
nefs,  the  fegments  are  often  divided  at  the  ends 
into  two  or  three  points,  the  whole  leaf  is  of  an 
oblong  figure,  and  they  come  out  without  order 
all  over  the  plant.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  on  long,  downy 
footftalks  ;  the  rays  are  very  large,  fpreading,  and 
of  a  deep -yellow  colour,  but  of  a  ftrong,  difagree- 
able  (cent-,  they  appear  great  part  of  the  later 
fummer  and  autumn ;  and  the  flrft  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  purplifh- coloured  downy  feeds, 
which, if  protected  early  enough  under  glafies  from 
too  much  moifture,  will  ripen  in  our  gardens. 

°  Abrotanum- leaved  Othonna.  d  he  (talks  are 
woody,  jointed,  branching,  and  grow  hardly  two 
feet  high  d.  he  leaves  are  of  a  thicknh.  (uo-iance, 
and  are  beautifully  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
narrow  fegments,  like  thofe  of  Southernwood. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  on  fnort  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  appear  with  the  former,  and  aie  fucceeded 
by  oblong  brown-coloured  feeds,  crowned  with 
down. 


4.  Coronopus- leaved  Othonna.  The  (talk  is  corc,n0- 
woody,  branching,  and  grows  to  four  or  five  feet  pus- 
high.  The  lower  leaves  are  fpear-fnaped,  narrow,  leaved, 
and  entire  ;  but  the  upper  ones  are  indented  on 

their  edges  ;  they  are  of  a  greyifli  colour,  and 
come  out  without  order.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  loofe  umbels  from  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  iucceeded  by 
oblong,  narrow  feeds,  crowned  with  down. 

5.  ^hymelaa- leaved  Othonna.  The  ftalks  of  Thyme- 
this  plant  are  tender  at  flrft,  but  afterwards  be-  laea  leav- 
come  woody,  divide  into  feveral  branches,  and  ed» 
grow  to  about  three  or  four  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  trinervous,  entire,  thick, 
fucculent,  of  a  greyifli  colour,  and  comeout  without 
order,  fitting  clofe,  having  no  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  fmall  clufters  from  the  ends  of 

the  branches  -,  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  having 
large,  broad  rays,  and  a  full  difk;  they  appear 
in  fucceffion  almoft  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
fummer-,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  like 
the  former  fort. 

6.  Tree  Othonna.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  and  Tree 
woody,  branching,  and  grows  to  fix  or  eight  feet  Othonna 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  fmooth  on  their  defciibed. 
upper  fide,  and  downy  underneath.  The  flowers 

come  out  flngly  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  others,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  like  kind  of  feeds. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  plant-  Culture, 
ing  the  (lips  or  cuttings,  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months.  They  fhould  be  fet  in  beds  of  light, 
frefh  earth-,  and  the  beds  fhould  be  hooped,  and 
the  plants  covered  with  mats  until  they  have 
taken  root.  The  cuttings  mult  be  duly  watered; 
and  when  they  are  in  a  growing  ftare,  they  muft 
by  degrees  be  hardened  to  the  open  air,  and  the 
mats  muft  then  be  wholly  taken  off.  Early  in 
the  autumn,  or  fooner  if  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to 
each  root,  and  planted  leparately  in  pots.  The 
pots  fhould  then  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
fhady,  but  well-ftieltered  part  of  the  garden, 
where  they  may  ftand  until  the  end  of  O&ober,  or 
longer  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and  then  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe  with  -other  hardy  plants. 

In  winter  they  (hould  have  plenty  of  air,  and  but 
little  water.  In  fummer  they  fhould  be  fet  abroad 
with  Geraniums,  and  the  like  kind  of  Green-houfe 
plants,  among  which  they  will  have  a  pretty  ef¬ 
fect  by  their  leaves,  manner  of  growth,  and 
flowering,  which  often  continues  throughout  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fummer  and  autumn. 

1.  Bulbofe 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


Titles. 


I.  Bulbofe  Otbonna  is  tided,  Olhonna  foliis 
oblongis  nudis  petiolatis ,  cauls  herbaceo ,  pedunculis 
unifioris  longifiimis .  In  the  former  edition  of  the 
Species  Plant  arum  it  is  termed,  Otbonna  foliis 
ovatis  integerrimis ,  02 herbaceo  *,  a lfo,  Olhonna 
dent  at  a,  joins  ovato-cuneiformibus  dtntatis.  Brey- 
nius  calls  it,  Jacob##  affinis  planta  tuberofa  capitis 
b.  fpei ;  and  Butman,  Solidago  foliis  oblongis  den- 
tatis  glabris ,  fioribus  magnis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Ethiopia. 

^.cUrLCtJti  2*  Pectinated  Otbonna  is  titled,  Otbonna  foliis 
pinnatifidis:  laciniis  linear ibus  par allelis.  Commeline 
calls  it,  Jacob#a  Afiricana  frutefens ,  foliis  ab- 
finthii  umbelliferi  incanis  *,  and  Plukenet,  Jacob#a 
abfint bites ,  tomentojis  cinerari#  foliis  JEtbiopica , 
calyce  integro  fummis  oris  dentato.  It  is  a  native 
of  Ethiopia. 

Mbrvfconi  3-  Abrotanum-tezvcd  Otbonna  is  titled,  Otbonna 
feffou.  foliis  multifido  pinna tis  lir.earibus  geniculis  villojis. 


Commeline  calls  it,  AJlcrcplatycarpos  Africana  fru- 
tefeens ,  crithmi  marim  foliis ;  and  Volkamer, 

Jacob#a  Africana  frutics.ns ,  folds  abrotani  f 
crithmi ,  major  (A  minor,  it  grows  naturally  111 
./Ethiopia. 

4.  Goronopus- leaved  Olhonna  is  titled,  Otbonna  CcrlcnieJur: 


foliis  infimis  lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  fuperioribus 
finuato-dentath.  Commeline  calls  it,  Jacob#a  " 
Africana  frutefeens ,  coronopi  folio.  It  inhabits 
/Ethiopia. 

5.  <Tbymel#a- leaved  Otbonna  is  titled,  Otbonna  CJhiirrl- 
foliis  lanceolatis  trinerviis  integerrimis ,  caule  fuffru - 
ticofo  repente.  Ray  calls  it,  AJler  fruticofus  Afri-  * 
cams  luteus,  foliis  thymel##.  It  grows  in  .Ethiopia. 

6.  Tree  Otbonna  is  titled,  Otbonna  foliis 

obovatis  integerrimis^  caule  arbor efeente.  Dillenius  s  cqmA, 

calls  it,  Doria  Africana  arbor efeens,  fioribus  fin - 
gularibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ethiopia. 
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CHAP  CXXVI. 


OXALIS,  OXTS,  WOOD-SORREL. 


Species. 


I- 

2. 

3- 

4. 

5* 


TH  E  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  will  do 
with  common  fhelter  in  winters  are. 

Purple  Oxalis. 

Yellow  African  Oxys. 

Bulbiferous  Oxys. 

Large  Yellow  Umbelliferous  Oxys. 
Verficoloured  Oxys. 

6.  Rough-leaved  Ethiopian  Oxys. 

1.  Purple  Oxalis.  The  root  is  a  roundilh 
UT,e  bulb,  hung  with  long  fibres,  and  covered  with  a 
deferibed.  browmfh  coat.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and 
grow  on  long,  (lender^  red  or  purple-coloured 
footftalks-,  the  folioles  are  large,  roundifh,  hairy, 
and  a  little  indented  at  the  top.  The  ftalks  are 
numerous  among  the  leaves,  (lender,  weak,  and 
often  of  a  delicate  red  or  purple  colour.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  •,  they  are  large,  and  of  an  elegant  purple 
colour ;  they  appear  fo  early  as  January,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  fucceffion  of  blow  through  February, 
and  frequently  great  part  of  March  •,  and  are 
lometimes  (tho’  but  rarely)  fucceeded  by 
ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies  with  white,  and  another  with  red  or 
crimfon  flowers. 

2.  Yellow  African  Oxys.  The  root  is  bulbous, 
and  hung  with  long  fibres,  which  ftrike  deep 
into  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  a 
little  hairy,  of  a  greyifh  colour  underneath,  and 
the  folioles  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  tops  of  the 
Balks  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in 
the  fpring. 

3.  Bulbiferous  Oxys.  The  root  is  a  roundilh 
bulb.  The  Balks  are  Bender,  bulbiferous, 
branching,  and  grow  to  about  fix  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  being  compofed  of 
three  final),  roundifh,  hear t-lhaped  folioles,  grow¬ 
ing  on  long  Bender  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  on 
Bender  footfialks  j  they  are  of  a  whitifh  purple 
colour,  appear  in  May,  continue  the  luccef- 
fion  for  two  or  three  months,  and  are  lometimes 
fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 


Yellow 

African, 


Bulbi- 

ferous', 


4.  Large  Yellow  Umbelliferous  Oxys.  The 
root  confifls  of  numerous  fmall  bulbs  or  tubers, 
collected  into  a  head,  which  rifes  a  little  above 
the  ground,  and  fupports  the  leaves  and  fructi¬ 
fications.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  grow  on 
long  Bender  footftalks,  and  the  folioles  are  moftly 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  ftalks  are  fix 
inches  long.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
umbels  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  they  are 
large,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  j  they  appear 
in  March,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds  in  our  gardens. 

5.  Verficoloured  Oxys.  The  root  is  bulbous, 
hung  with  long  fibres,  and  of  a  brownifh  colour. 
The  ftalk  is  branching,  and  fix  or  eight  inches 
high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  in  fome  parts 
grow  in  whorls,  in  others  are  placed  alternately 
on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  on  (lender  footftalks  ; 
their  outfide  is  of  a  reddilh  colour,  but  they 
are  white  within,  and  their  appearance  is  ufually 
in  May  and  June. 

6.  Rough-leaved  Ethiopian  Oxys.  The  root 
is  thick,  flefhy,  and  full  of  a  vifeous  juice. 
The  ftalks  are  (lender,  branching,  and  eight  or 
nine  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
narrow,  leflile,  rough,  and  hairy.  The  flowers 
are  produced  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks 
on  long  footftalks ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a 
purple  colour,  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

Thefe  forts  are  all  propagated  by  offsets  from 
the  roots,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  foon  after 
they  have  ripened  their  feeds,  and  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth.  They  lhould 
be  fet  in  a  fhady  place  until  the  end  of 
OClober,  and  then  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hotbed  frame,  for  their 
winter  lodgings :  In  winter  they  muft  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  frequent  waterings,  to  preferve 
the  true  colour  of  the  leaves,  (which  will  be 
very  beautiful  at  that  feafon)  as  well  as  enfure 
true  beauty  to  the  flowers,  fome  of  which  will 
begin  to  (hew  themfelves  fo§n  after  Chriftmas. 
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In  the  fummer,  when  the  leaves  and  {talks 
decay,  the  top  of  the  old  earth  fhould  be  taken 
olt,  and  fiefh  earth  added  to  the  pots ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  lb  lpread  as  wholly  to  fill  the  pots, 
the  roots  mu  ft  be -parted,  and  planted  afrefh  as 
before. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  from  feeds.  Thefe  fhould 
be  lown  as  loon  as  they  are  ripe  in  pots  of  lioht 
rich  earth,  and  let  in  the  fhade  until  the  end°of 
autumn.  During  winter,  they  muft  be  removed 
under  fhelter  in  frofts,  and  in  the  lpring  muft 
be  plunged  into  a  flight  hotbed  :  This  will  effec¬ 
tually  bring  up  luch  feeds  as  have  lain  dor¬ 
mant,  for  many  of  them  will  have  fhewn  their 
plants  in  the  autumn.  During  their  flay  in  the 
bed,  they  muft  have  much  air,  and  but  little 
moifture  at  a  time,  tho’  the  repetition  of  water¬ 
ing  muft  be  frequent ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  muft  be  fet  in  pots,  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  the  offsets. 

litles.  i.  Purple  Oxys  is  titled,  Oxalis  Jcapo  unifloro , 
ujr.fyvaz&..f°lliS'  ternatis  indivifis  ciliatis.  In  the  former 
u  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed, 
Oxalis  jcapo  unifloro ,  foliis  ternatis ,  radice  bulbojd . 
Breynius  calls  it,  Oxalidi  ajflnis  planta  bulboja 
Africana ,  flore  purpureo  magno ;  Commeline. 
Oxys  bulboja  Africana  rotundijolia ,  caulibus  & 
floribus  purpureis  amplis ;  and  Burman,  Oxys  bul¬ 
boja  trijolia  hirjuta ,  flore  albo.  It  grows  natu- 
rally  in  /Ethiopia. 

2.  Yellow  African  Oxys  is  titled,  Oxalis  jcapo 
unifloro ,  joliis  ternatis  bipartitis.  Rav  calls  it, 
Oxys  Ajricana  bulboja ,  floribus  amplis  ‘luteis ,  joliis 
minimis  hirjutis ;  and  Burman,  Oxalis  bulboja , 
anguflis  digitatis  joliis ,  flore  jolitario  luteo  ,  alfo* 
Oxalis  Ajricana  bulboja ,  joliis  fimpliciter  deca- 
phyllis ,  flore  flavo  ;  alfo,  Oxalis  bulboja ,  fimplici 
caule  ad  jummum  folio  jo,  flore  luteo.  It  grows 
common  in /Ethiopia. 

Sruu^fiah..  3-  Bulbiferous  Oxys  is  titled,  Oxalis  caule  fub- 
ramojo  bulbijero ,  pedunculis  linifloris ,  foliis  paflim 


verticillatis  foliolis  obcordatis.  In  the  former  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Oxalis 
pedunculis  unifloris ,  caule  dicbolomo.  In  the 
Hortus  Clijjort.  it  is  termed,  Oxalis  caule  bul- 
bifero.  Commeline  calls  it,  Oxys  bulboja 
Ast  biopica  minor,  folio  cor  data,  flore  ex  albido  pur - 
purajeente.  It  grows  in  /Ethiopia. 

4-  Large  Yellow  Umbelliferous  Oxys  is  titled,  ?e4 GofpjrS^ 
Oxalis  jcapo  umbellijcro,  joliis  ternatis  jub -bipartitis  v 
apice  jubtus  callofls.  Burman  calls  it,  Oxalis  bul¬ 
boja  pentaphylla  &  hexapbylla ,  floribus  magnis 
luteis  &  copiofls.  It  is  a  native  of  /Ethiopia.  * 

5*  Verficoloured  Oxys  is  titled,  Oxalis  caule  VitfusvUrT, 
ramojo,  pedunculis  unifloris,  joliis  pajjim  vertic’llatis 
linearibus  cmarginatis  apice  jubtus  callofls.  In  the 
former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is 
termed,  Oxalis  caule  fimplici ,  pedunculo  unifloro 
abbreviato ,  joliis  fllijormibus  jubramojis.  Burman 
calls  it,  Oxalis  bulboja  trijolia ,  joliis  linearibus 
obtufis,  flore  ex  term  rubro,  intus  albo  ;  alfo,  Oxalis 
bulboja  anguflijolia ,  caule  foliojo,  flore  rubro. 

Ray  names  it,  Oxys  Ajricana ,  foliis  tenuiffimis  in 
jummitate  caulis ;  alfo,  Oxys  bulboja  Ajricana  an- 
guftifolia,  flore  rubro  objoleto  ample  ;  and  Plu- 
kenet,  Oxys  Ajricana ,  joliis  tenuiffimis ,  flore 
amplo  verficolore.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia. 

6.  Rough-leaved  /Ethiopian  Oxys  is  titled, 

Oxalis  caule  ramojo ,  pedunculis  unifloris ,  joliis  jej- 
filibus,  foliolis  lanceolatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 

Oxalis  caule  ramojo ,  joliis  lineari-lanceolatis  jeffi- 
libus,  floribus  later alibus  jolitariis  ;  Burman, 

Oxalis  radice  longa  flbrojd ,  caulibus  ramofis ,  foliis 
ternis  anguflis,  jlorum  petiolis  longijjunis ;  alfo, 

Oxalis  bulboja ,  joliis  anguflis  ternis  hirtis,  flore 
purpureo  ;  Ray,  Oxys  Ajricana  bulboja,  flore  pur - 
pureo,  caule  foliojo and  Plukenet,  Oxys  Ajricana 
hirjuta  latioribus  joliis,  flore  magno  purpureo  •  alfo, 

Oxys  Ajricana  bulboja,  dorychnii  Monfpelienfium 
parvis  joliis,  floribus  purpureis  amplis.  It  orows 
naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 


CHAP. 


CXXVII. 


P  S  S  E  R  I  AT  S  P  A  R  R  O  W  -  W  O  R  T 


Species. 


TH I S  genus  confifts  of  the  following  fpecies : 
x.  Narrow-leaved  Pajjerina ,  or  Sparrow- 

wort. 

2.  Hairy  Sparrow-wort. 

3.  Silky  Sparrow- wort. 

4.  Dodecandrous  Sparrow-wort. 

5.  Flat-leaved  Sparrow-wort. 

6.  Capitated  Sparrow- wort. 

7.  Ciliated  Sparrow-wort. 

8.  One- flowered  Sparrow-wort. 

Narrow-  Narrow-leaved  Pajjerina ,  or  Sparrow- wort, 
leaved,  The 'ftalk  is  woody,  fends  out  many  foft,  white, 
downy  branches  from  the  fides,  and  grows  to 
be  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  very 
narrow,  convex,  and  imbricated  four  ways. 
The  flowers  are  produced  among  the  leaves  at 
theojpper  parts  of  the  fhoots ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  white  colour ;  appear  in  June  and  July, 
but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
Hairy,  2.  Hairy  Sparrow-wort.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
fends  out  many  foft  downy  branches  from 
Vol.  1L 
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the  fides.,  and  grows  to  be  feven  or  eight 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fliort,  thick,  flefhy 
fmooth  on  the  outfide,  downy  underneath,  and 
difpofed  imbricatim.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches;  they  are 

and  July  3  COl°Ur’  and  aPPear  in  June 

3.  Silky  Sparrow-wort.  The  ftalk  is  woody.  Silky, 
hai.  y,  lends  out  many  downy  branches  from  the 
ftdes  and  grows  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  hid, 

1  he  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  of  a  fattin-whit,; 
colour,  and  very  elegant.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  along  the  fides  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
branches-,  they  are  fmall,  and  are  remarkable 
for  haying  bifurcated  filaments ;  they  appear 
about  the  irime  time  with  the  former,  but  the 
leeds  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

4.  Dodecandrous  Sparrow-wort.  The  ftalk  is  ant! 
woody,  foft,  branching,  and  four  or  five  feet  Dude- 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  fmooth  candr°« 
acuminated,  and  placed  oppoflte  in  four  direc*  sParr°w- 

5  £  •  ~  WOrt 
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tions.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  dodecandrous, 
and  fit  clofe,  having  no  footftalks  ;  they  appear 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  but  are 
ieldom  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

Flat-  5.  Flat-leaved  Sparrow- wort.  The  ftalk  is 

kaved,  woody,  branching,  and  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  plane,  fmooth,  and  acute. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  plenty  from  the 
tops  of  the  (hoots  •,  they  are  of  a  purple  colour, 
and  appear  in  June  and  July. 

Capitated  6.  Capitated  Sparrow-wort.  The  ftalk  is 
woody,  branching,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  fmooth, 
and  are  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  roundifh  heads  or  clufters,  growing  on 
footftalks  towards  the  extremity  of  the  branches  ; 
they,  appear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

Ciiiated,  7.  Ciliated  Sparrow-wort.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  fends  out  many  branches 
from  the  fides,  which  are  naked  almoft  their 
whole  length.  The  leaves  are  fpear-ftiaped, 
oblong,  ciliated,  and  (hand  ereCt  at  the  extremity 
of  the  (hoots*  The  flowers  come  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  White  colour,  appear  in 
June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Eng- 
anf  land. 

One-  8.  One-flowered  Sparrow-wort.  The  ftalk  is 

tio.vered  woogy^  fenc]s  out  many  (lender,  fmooth,  fpread- 
;Port  v  ing  branches  from  the  fides,  'and  grows  to  about 
deferibed.  a  foot  and  half  high.  The  leaves  are  very  nar¬ 
row,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  are  placed 
oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingly  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  appear  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  former. 

Culture.  All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings  in  any 
of  the  fummer  months.  'They  (hould  be  planted 
in  pots,  filled, with  light,  landy,  frefh  earth; 
and  the  pots  (hould  be  placed  in  form  of  a  bed, 
and  funk  into  the  ground,  in  any  part  of  the 
garden,  up  to  the  rims,  to  keep  the  mould  from 
•drying  too  fail.  The  beds  tmift  be  then  hooped, 
and  covered  with  mats  ;  and  this  covering  muft 
be  continued  night!  and  day  until  they  have 
taken  root,  when  they  (hould  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air ;  and  when  that  is 
effected,  the  mats  (hould  be  finally  taken  off. 
In  this  fituation  they  may  remain  all  fummer, 
but  muft  be  conftantly  watered  in  dry  weather, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  October  (hould  be  fet 
under  a  warm  wall,  where  they  may  remain 
until  the  end  of  that  month,  or  longer  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  and  be  then  taken  into  (helter 
with  the  hardieft  Green-  houfe  plants. 

Titles.  I#  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Pajjerina  foliis 
linearibus  convexis  quadrifariam  imbricatis ,  ramis 
J  tomentofis .  In  the  Iiortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 

Pajjerina  foliis  linearibus.  Plukenet  calls  it, 

' Thymelaa  ALlhiopica  fruticofa ,  foliis  in  longum 
firiatis,  furculis  valde  tomentofis  ;  and  Breynius, 


‘Thymelaa  ALlhiopica ,  pajjerina  foliis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Pajjerina  foliis  Xwstv? 
carnofis  extus  gldhrii*  caulibus  tementojis.  Cafpar  = 

Bauhine  calls  it,  Thymelaa  iomentofa >  foliis  fedi 

minor  is  ;  John  Bauhine,  Sefamoides  parvum  Dale- 
champi  \  and  Clufius,  Sanamunda,  3.  It  grows 
naturally  in  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
in  the  Eaft.  *  . 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Pajjerina  foliis, 

ovatis  tomentofis ,  fior.alibus  qua  terms,  cattle  hirfnto * 
filamentis  bifurcatis.  Burman  calls  it,  Thymelaa 
fericea ,  foliis  oblongis ,  fioribus  tubulofis  anguftij- 
fimis.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia.  [r- 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Pajjerina  foliis 
lanceolatis  glabris  acuminatis  adprejfis ,  fioribus  do-  tbveo. 
decandris  fejfilibus ,  flaminibus  quatuor  inclufis.\ 

Bu  rman  calls  it,  Thymelaa  foliis  oppofitis  cruciatis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Pajerina  foliis 
ovatis  glabris  acutis,  fioribus  obtufis.  Burman 
calls  it,  Thymelaa  Joins  plants  acutis ,  coma  i3- 
fioribus  purpureis.  It  grows  naturally  irr 
/Ethiopia. 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Pajjerina  foliis 
lanceolato -linearibus  glabris ,  fioribus  capitatis ,  re-  J  ftL. 
ceptaculo  incrajato.  Burman  calls  it,  Thymelaa 

Joins  linearibus  alternis ,  fioribus  ex  uno  petiolo 
copiofis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

7.  The  feventh  fpecies  is  titled,  Pajjerina  Ci£udeL„ 
foliis  lanceolatis  fubciliatis  erediis ,  ramis  nudis. 

In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Pajerina 
foliis  lanceolatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Thy¬ 
melaa  foliis  chamalea  minor ibus  hirfutis ;  Burman, 

Thymelaa  foliis  oblongis  acutis  ad  or  as  fimbriatis  ; 
and  Clufius,  Sanamunda  1.  It  grows  naturally 
in  /Ethiopia,  Spain,  and  the  Eaft.  J 

8.  The  eighth  fpecies  is  titled,  Pajjerina  foliis.  lUviffo- 
oppofitis  linearibus ,  fioribus  folitariis  terminalibus ,  -vrv. 
ramis  glabris.  Burman  calls  it,  Thymelaa  foliis  - 
triquetris  cruciatim  oppofitis ,  fiore  fericeo  •,  alfo, 

Thymelaa  ramefa ,  linearibus  foliis  angujlis ,  fiore 
folitario.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

Pajjerina  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Qdfandria  Clafs  and 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  .  order  in 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none.  t,l,e 

2.  Corolla  is, one  withering  petal;  the  tube  "Xm 

is  cylindrical,  (lender,  and  fweliing  below  the  The  cha- 
middle  ;  the  limb  is  divided  into  four  oval,  ob-  ratter*, 
tufe,  concave,  fpreading  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  fetaceous  filaments 
the  length  of  the  limb,  and  placed  on  the  tip  of 
the  tube,  having  nearly  oval,  ereCt  anthers. 

4.  Pistjllum  confifts  of  an  oval  o-ermen 
within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  a  fihfom  e 
ftyle  (growing  on  one  fide  of  the  top  of  the 
geimen,  and  the  length  of  the  tube),  crowned 
by  a  capitated  hifpid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  coriaceous,  oval,  and 
contains  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  (ingle,  oval,  and 
pointed  at  each  end. 
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chap,  cxxviii. 
PERIPLOCA ,  VIRGINIAN  SILK. 


Varieties. 


THERE  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  proper 
for  the  Green-houie,  called,  African  Pe- 
riploca. 

It  admits  of  feveral  varieties,  which  have  been 
titled  as  diflind:  fpecies  by  old  BotaniAs.  The 
mod  material  ones  are  ufually  called, 

African  Hoary  Periwinkle-leaved  Climbing 
Dogs-bane.  .  & 

African  Hoary  Money-wort-leaved  Climbino- 
Dogs-bane.  '  & 

Smooth-Balked  African  Climbing  Dogs  bane. 
Sinuated-leaved  African  Climbing  Do»s- 
Bane.  ° 

Varieties  African  Hoary  Periwinkle-leaved  Climbing 
deienbed.  Dogs-bane.  The  Balks  of  this  plant  are  Bender, 
branching,  hairy,  wind  about  each  other,  or 
whatever  is  near  them,  to  the  height  of  about  a 
yard.  The  leaves  are  oval,  hairy,  and  grow  by 
pairs  on  very  Biort  footBalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  fides  of  the  Balks  in  fmall 
cluBers ;  they  are  of  a  chocolate  colour,  and 
are  finely  feented;  they  appear  in  June,  July, 
Auguft,  and  September,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Ibeds  in  England. 

African  Hoary  Money-wort-leaved  Climbino- 
Dogs-bane. .  This  plant  rifes,  if  fupported,  by  its 
twining,  hairy,  (lender  Balk  to  about  five  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  nearly  heart-fhaped,  of  a 
lucid-green  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  hoary  un¬ 
derneath,  and  grow  by  pairs  on  (hort  footBalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  cluBers  from  the 
fides  of  the  Balks ;  they  are  of  a  kind  of  choco¬ 
late  colour,  and  very  fweet ;  they  appear  in  July 
and  AuguB,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

Smooth-Balked  African  Climbing  Dogs-bane. 
The  Balks  of  this  plant  are  (lender,  fmooth,  twin- 
and  grow  to  about  a  yard  long,  T  he  leaves 
are  oval,  fmooth,  and  grow  by  pairs  on  (hort  foot¬ 
Balks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  cluBers  from  the 
fides  of  the  Balks ;  they  are  of  a  purpliflt  colour, 


appear  moB  part  of  the  fummer  months,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

rr!^nUateC^eave^  Climbing  African  Dogs-bane. 

I  he  flalks  are  (lender,  have  the  fame  twining  pro¬ 
pel  ty  with  the  others,  but  will  grow  to  a  greater 
ength.  The  leaves  are  plane,  finuated,  and  grow 
on  (hoit  footBalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
(mall  cluBers  from  the  fides  of  the  Balks  ;  they  are 
oi  a  pale-green  colour,  and  in  their  native  coun¬ 
tries  are  fucceeded  by  large,  fmooth,  green  folli- 
cules  full  of  feeds. 

All  thefe  varieties  are  pretty  permanent  from  Culture; 
leeds,  by  which  they  may  be  propagated.  Thefe 
muB  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
ripen,  and  muB  be  iown  in  the  fpring,  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  frefh  earth.  They  muB  then  be 
plunged  into  an  hotbed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  lemove,  each  (hould  be  fet  in  its  own  fepa- 
rate  pot.  They  (hould  next  be  fet  in  a  fecond 
hotbed,  watered,  fliaded  at  firfl,  and  by  the  mid- 
ale  of  June  (hould  be  hardened  to  the  open  air. 

After  this  they  may  be  fet  abroad  in  a  (hady 
p^ace,  and  in  the  end  of  autumn  they  muA  be 
removed  into  the  Green -houfe  with  the  hardieB 
oi  the  plants,  and  be  treated  like  them. 

1  hey  are  alfo  propagated  by  layers.  The 
young  (hoots,  being  laid  in  the  fpring,  will  have 
(truck  good  root  before  the  end  of  fummer.  In 
the  autumn  they  may  be  taken  off,  planted  in  fe- 
parate  pots,  and  afterwards  be  managed  like  other 
hardy  Green-houfe  plants. 

t  ls  titled,  Periploca  cauls  hirfuto .  Title's. 

7n,E.e  H°rt:  CliffPyi  is  termed,  Cynanchum  caule  vo-  JhA'imAi/Y 
hibih  ramofo,foiiis  fubovatis  cum  acumine.  Com- 
meline  calls  it ,  Apocynum  fcandens  Africanum ,  vine* 
pervtnc*  folks  fubincanum  •,  Plukenet,  Apocynum 
Jcanaens  Africanum,  convolvuli  minoris  folio  &  caule 
hirfuto ;  Morifon,  Apocynum  Indicum  minus >  num¬ 
mulary  folns ;  and  Burman,  Cynanchum  foliis 
plants finuatis, flore  pallide  viridi,  fruftu  craffo  A a- 
bro  viridi .  It  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
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PHYLICA ;  bastard  alaternus. 


Species. 


Heath 


THE  following  fpecies  compofe  this  ^enus* 
i.  Heath  Phylica. 

2.  Plumofe  Phylica . 

3*  Radiated  Phylica. 

4*  Cordated  Phylica: 

5.  Dioecious  Phylica. 

6.  Box-leaved  Phylica. 

1.  Heath  Phylica.  The  Balk  is  woody,  di- 
vides  into  many  (lender,  fpreading  branches,  and 
the  flirub  grows  to  about  a  yard  high.  The 

• 


leaves  are  like  thofe  of  our  Heath  j  are  (hort,  nar¬ 
row,  acute,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  fit  clofe,  and 
grow  in  whorls  round  the  branches.  The  flowers 
aie  produced  in  cluBers  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  lurrounded 
with  numerous  green  leaves  5  they  appear  in  the 
autumn,  and  often  continue  in  fuccelfion  all  win¬ 
ter,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our 
gardens.  and 

2.  Plumofe  Phylica,  The  Balk  is  woody  un-  Plum°r® 

J  Phylica 

r,ght,  defer ibed. 
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defcribed, 


Culture. 


right,  firm,  divides  into  many  branches,  and 
grows  to  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
row,  awl-fhaped,  of  a  ftrong-green  colour  on  the 
upper  fide,  hoary  underneath,  and  grow  alter¬ 
nately  on  every  fide  of  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
hairy,  downy  heads  •,  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
appear  in  the  autumn,  and  frequently  continue  in 
fucceflion  all  winter,  but  are  not  l'ucceeded  by 
feeds  in  this  country. 

3.  Radiated  Phylica.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
branching,  hairy,  and  grows  to  about  three  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  triangular,  and 
thinly  bellowed  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced -in  fmall  clufters  from  the  branches, 
and  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

4.  Cordated  Phylica.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  up¬ 
right,  firm,  and  grows  to  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  oval,  fmooth,  and 
fpreading.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  and  appear  great  part  of  the  winter. 

5.  Dioecious  Phylica .  The  ftalk  is  woody, 

branching,  and  grows  to  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  firm,  and 
grow  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  colleft- 
ed  in  fmall  heads,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
they  are  dioecious,  and  appear  moft  part  of  the 
winter. 

6.  Box-leaved  Phylica.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
ereCt,  branching,  and  grows  to  five  or  fix  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  firm,  fmooth  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  downy  underneath,  and  grow 
on  (hort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  fmall  heads  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  of  a  greenilh  colour*,  they  appear  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  continue  to  fhew  themfelves  great  part 
of  the  winter. 

All  thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  flips, 
or  cuttings,  in  the  fpring,  or  any  of  the  fummer 
months  ;  though  the  beft  time  is  the  latter  end 
of  July,  or  the  early  part  of  Auguft.  At  that 
feafon  they  mult  be  fet  in  pots  filled  with  good, 
light,  garden  mould  ;  be  placed  in  a  fhady  part 
of  the  Green-houle  ;  and  if  they  are  duly  watered, 
they  will  foon  ftrike  root.  fWhen  they  have  com¬ 
menced  a  growing  ftate,  they  muft  be  brought  by 
degrees  nearer  the  windows,  and  muft  then  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air.  When  this  is 
effefled,  they  muft  be  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm, 
well-fheltered  place,  where  they  may  remain  until 
the  end  of  October,  or  longer  if  the  weather  is 
mild,  and  then  be  taken  into  fhelter  with  the 
hardy  kinds  of  Green-houle  plants.  As  thefe 
plants  require  protection  only  from  frofts,  they 
muft  have  abundance  of  free  air  all  winter,  elpe- 

ciallv  in  mild  weather:  fo  that  their  ftation  in  the 
*  * 

Green-houfe  fhould  be  fuch  as  is  beft  adapted  to 
thofe  conveniences. 

If  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  the  fpring,  which 
is  a  good  feafon  for  the  purpofe,  they  fhould  be 


eu. 


plunged  into  a  hotbed-,  and  if  they  are  duly  wa¬ 
tered,  and  kept  (haded,  they  will  loon  ftrike  root. 

After  this  the  covering  fhould  be  taken  off,  they 
fhould  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air, 
then  be  fet  abroad  in  fome  well-fheltered  place  to 
remain  all  fummer,  and  in  the  end  of  autumn  be 
taken  into  the  Green-houle,  as  the  others. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Phylica  foliis  line -  Titles. 
aribus  verticillatis .  In  the  Hort .  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  /*>  . 

Phylica  foliis  ovato-linearibus.  Commeline  calls  it, 
Alaternoides  Africana ,  erica  foliis ,  foribus  albican-  ' 1 
tibus  (A  mufeofs.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Phylica  fo-  trLuMUrfi 
liis  lineari-fnbulatis :  fummis  hirfutis .  Commeline 

calls  it,  Alaternoides  Africana ,  rofnarini  latiore  IA 
pilofiore  folio  Plukenet,  Chamalca  Africana  tri- 
coccos  (A  tetracoccos  taxifolia ,  villofa  cafarie  coro- 
natd  *,  and  Burman,  Chamalea  foliis  angufis  fubtus 
incanis ,  foribus  capitals  mufeofs.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  /Ethiopia.  Or-  •  1 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Phylica  foliis  /uuiiW#-, 
lincoribus  triquetris  fparfis ,  caule  pilefo,  braEieis 

apice  glabris  color atifque.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Chry - 
fanthemum  ericoides  coronatim.  It  grows  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Phylica  foliis 
cordato-ovatis  patentibus ,  caule  prolifero.  Comme¬ 
line  calls  it,  Alaternoides  Africana  chamamefplio 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.  O'  • 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Phylica  foliis  cor- fvervea,. 
datis ,  foribus  dioicis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Phylica  foliis  ova-  JbuyClx 
tis  fparfis  ternifque ,  fubtus  tomentofis.  Burman 

calls  it,  Cham  ale  a  folio  fubrotundo  fubtus  incano ,  [) 
foribus  in  capitulum  colleEiis  *,  and  Herman,  Chama- 
lea  Africana ,  foliis  fubrotundis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  /Ethiopia. 

Phylica  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  Clafs  and 
Monogynia ;  and  the  characters  are,  order  m 


1.  Calyx.  The  flowers  are  fituated  in  one 


the  Lin- 
nazan 


common  receptacle,  and  the  calyx  of  each  is  a  Syftem. 
monophyllous,  turbinated,  permanent  perian-  The  cha- 
thium,  hairy  at  the  mouth,  and  cut  into  five  leg-  ra&er®- 
ments. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  acuminated  fqua- 
multe,  each  being  fituated  at  the  bafe  of  every 
divifion  of  the  calyx,  and  they  converge  inwards. 

3.  Stamina  conlift  of  five  very  fmall  fila¬ 
ments,  inferted  under  the  fquamulae,  having 
Ample  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  is  compofed  of  a  germen  fituat¬ 
ed  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  a  Ample  ftyle, 
and  an  obtule  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  trilobed  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing  three 
cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  roundifh, 
gibbous  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 
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CHAP.  CXXX. 

PHYLLIS ,  BASTARD  HARE’s  EAR. 


OF  this  genus  is  a  well-known  fpecies,  called, 
Baftard  Hare’s  Ear,  or  Simpla  Nobla  of  the 
Canaries. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  ligneous,  thick,  foft, 
cefcribed,  jointed,  branching  near  the  top,  and  grows  to 
about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  fpear- 
fhaped,  pointed  at  each  end,  of  a  fhining  green 
colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  and  veined 
underneath,  and  they  fit  clofe,  having  no  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  in  loofe  panicles  ;  they  are  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  inclining  to  a  dark-brown  or 
purple  colour ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Culture.  This  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
flight  hotbed,  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
are  about  three  inches  high,  they  mull  be  fet  fe- 
parately  in  pots  filled  with  good  garden  mould ; 
and  if  all  danger  from  froft  is  over,  the  pots  may 
be  fet  in  the  open  garden,  in  afhady  place.  They 
mull  be  duly  watered  ;  and  when  they  have  com¬ 
menced  a  good  growing  ftate,  they  may  be 
placed,  among  other  tender  feedling  plants,  in  any 
part  of  the  garden  that  is  allotted  for  them.  All 
fummer  they  muft  be  duly  watered,  and  at  the 
end  of  autumn  muft  be  taken  into  fhelter  with  the 
laft  and  hardieft  kinds  of  Green-houfe  plants,  for 
they  require  only  protection  from  froft.  The 
fummer  following  they  will  flower,  and  perfect 
their  feeds.  If  there  are  plenty  of  plants,  a 
{hare  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 


planted  among  the  Biennials,  in  the  open  ground ; 
luch  plants  will  be  ftronger,  the  leaves  larger, 
and  more  beautiful  than  thofe  that  are  confined  in 
pots.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  fpecies  is  of  no 
long  duration  ;  which  fhould  admonifh  us  to  ga¬ 
ther  feeds  at  proper  intervals,  to  keep  up  the  fuc- 
ceftion. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Phyllis  fiipulis  dentatis.  Titles.- 
In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  fimply  named,  Phyllis. 
billenius  calls  it,  P alerianella  Camrienfis  frutefcensy 
Simpla  Nobla  dibla ;  and  Walther,  Bupleuroides 
qu<e  arbor  umbellijera.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
Canaries. 

Phyllis  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  Digy -  CI^3 
nia ;  and  the  characters  are,  in*  the  ^ 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  two  leaved,  obfolete  pe-  Linnsaa 

rianthium,  fituated  above  the  germen.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  is  compofed  of  five  fpear-fh aped,  T!le  cha“ 
obtufe,  revoluted  petals,  {lightly  connected  at  ra  ers* 
their  bafe. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  flaccid,  capillary  filaments 
ftiorter  than  the  corolla,  having  Ample,  oblong 
anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  calyx,  and  has  no  ftyle,  but  two  awl- 
fhaped,  downy,  reflexed  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  turbinated,  oblong,  angular,  and  obtufe. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  parallel,  con¬ 
vex  and  angular  on  one  fide,  plane  on  the  other, 
and  broadeft  at  the  top. 
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PHYSALIS,  ALKEKENGI ,  or  WINTER 

CHERRY. 


Species. 


Somnife¬ 

rous 


and 

Flexuofe 

Winter 

Cherry 

deferibed. 


IN  the  Green-houfe  muft  be  fituated, 

1.  Somniferous  Winter  Cherry. 

2.  Flexuofe  Winter  Cherry. 

1.  Somniferous  Winter  Cherry.  The  ftalk  is 
woody,  branching,  grows  to  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  the  young  fhoots  are  ereCt,  and  are 
covered  with  a  woolly,  downy  bark.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  entire,  downy,  and  grow 
on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fitting 
clofe ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh-white 
colour;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are 
iucceeded  by  fmall  red  berries,  which  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

2.  Flexuofe' Winter  Cherry.  The  ftalk  is 
woody,  grows  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  fends 
forth  feveral  long,  flexuofe  branches,  covered  with 
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a  grey  or  whitifn  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  have  none  or  very  ftiort  footftalks,  and 
fometimes  grow  oppofite,  fometimes  by  threes, 
round  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
clufters,  though  butfparingly,  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh-yel- 
low  colour;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  purplifti  berries, 
which  in  warm  feafons  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  beft  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  flight  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  ^uhur«* 
grow  to  be  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  each 
fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  plunged  into  a 
frefh  hotbed,  and  watered  and  fhaded  until  it  has 
taken  root.  When  they  are  in  a  good  growino- 
ftate,  they  muft  be  ufed  to  the  open  air  by  degrees^ 

When  they  are  thoroughly  hardened,  they  fhould 
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be  fet  in  fome  warm  part  of  the  garden,  where 
they  may  remain  until  October,  and  then  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe.  As  the  fecond  fort 
is  the  mod  tender,  it  muft  be  taken  early  into  the 
Lloufe,  and  have  the  warm  eft  place  alftgned  it  •, 
the  other  fhould  be  ftationed  with  the  hardieft 
Green-houfe  plants  i  and  both  of  them  ftiould 
have  but  little  water  in  winter.  Every  fummer 
they  ftiould  be  fet  abroad  with  plants  of  the  like 
degree  of  tendernefs,  refume  their  place  in  the 
autumn,  and  be  managed  accordingly. 

1.  Somniferous  Winter  Cherry  is  titled,  Phy- 


falis  caule  fruticofo ,  raiws  reblis,  Jloribus  confertis.  Scnmu^~ 

In  the  Ilort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  P  by fall s  c  aide  fru-  _  " 

ticojo  tereti ,  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis ,  Jloribus  con-  ~ 
fertis\  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Solanum  fomnife - 
rum  verticillatum and  Clufius,  Solanum  fomnife- 
rum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Mexico,  Crete,  and 
Spain. 

2.  Flexuofe  Winter  Cherry  is  titled,  Phy falls  ^(j^cturSa,. 

caule  fruticofo ,  ramis  fexuoffs ,  jloribus  confertis. 

Ray  calls  it,  Baccifera  Indira ,  Jloribus  ad  foliorum 
exortus ,  frutlu  jidcato  decapyreno.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  India. 


•\  • «» ^ 
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OF  this  genus  is  that  well-known  plant  of  our 
Green-houfes,  called,  Lentifcus ,  or  Maftich 
Tree.  „ 

This  admits  of  three  varieties,  called,’ 

Varieties.  The  Common  Lentifcus,  or  Maftich  Tree. 

The  Narrow-leaved  Lentifcus. 

The  Maftich  Tree  of  Chio. 

The  Common  Lentifcus  grows  to  about  fifteen 
feet  high.  The  main  ftem  is  greyift,  but  the 
bark  on  the  younger  branches  is  of  a  reddift- 
brown  colour.  The  leaves  are  abruptly  pinnated, 
being  compofed  of  about  four  pair  of  fpear- 
fhaped  folioies,  without  any  odd  one  •,  they  are  of 
a  bright-green  colour  •,  the  midribs  have  borders 
or  wings  running  the  whole  length,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  all  the  year.  The  male  flowers  are  loofe, 
green-coloured  katkins,  which  come  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches  in  May,  and  foon  fall  off. 
The  female  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  berries,  which  are  at  firft  green,  but  af¬ 
terwards  of  a  deep-black  colour  when  ripe. 

The  Narrow-leaved  Lentifcus  differs  only  from 
the  former  in  that  the  folioies  are  narrower,  more 
in  number  on  the  midrib,  and  of  a  paler-green 
colour.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  ex¬ 
actly  alike  ;  and  the  berries  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
fize. 

Maftich  Tree  of  Chio.  The  bark  of  this  plant 
is  brown.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  the  other 
forts,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  foliole.  The  pinns 
ar-e  about  two  or  three  pair,  befides  the  odd  one, 
and  often  turn  brown  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers 
and  fruit  are  produced  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Others.  This  is  of  a  more  tender  nature 
than  the  other  forts ;  is  permanent  from  feeds  ; 
and  is  the  fort  from  which  the  true  Maftich  of  the 
(hops  is  colletted. 


Thefe  plants  are  raifed  from  feeds,  which  often 
lie  in  the  ground  two  years  before  they  come  up.  Culture. 
They  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes*  and  in  the 
fpring  after  they  are  fown,  the  pots  ihould  be 
plunged  into  a  flight  hotbed,  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  the  feeds.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  each  fhould  have  a  feparate  pot *  they 
Ihould  then  be  well- watered,  and  fet  up  to  the 
rims  in  the  mould  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden. 

Here  the  two  firft  forts  may  remain  until  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  then  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe  with  the  hardieft  plants  of  that  na¬ 
ture  *  but  the  laft  fort  fhould  be  taken  in  earlier, 
and  ranked  with  thofe  of  a  more  tender  nature. 

.  They  are  alfo  eafily  raifed  by  layers.  This 
fhould  be  performed  on  the  young  fhoots*  which 
if  laid  in  the  ground,  by  the  common  practice  of 
layering,  in  the  fpring,  will  have  ftruck  good 
root  by  the  autumn  following,  when  each  layer 
fhould  be  taken  up,  and  fet  in  its  own  feparate  pot. 

From  time  to  time  they  muft  be  fhifted  into  larger 
pots,  as  often  as  they,  by  their  encreafe  in  fize,  fhail 
require  it*  and  finally  into  tubs.  /  The  common 
forts  fhould  be  brought  into  the  Houfe  amonor 
the  lateft  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  fhould  be  fet 
abroad  among  the  earlieft  in  the  fpring,  for  they 
are  very  hardy.  When  there  are  plenty  of  plants,  a 
fhare  may  be  fet  in  the  open  ground,  if  the  foil  be 
naturally  dry  and  warm,  in  a  well-fheltered  part  of 
the  Evergreen  Shrubbery *  and  there  will  be  a 
great  chance  of  their  living,  and  caufing  fweetand 
unexpected  variety  in  thofe  places  for  many  years. 

Lentifcus ,  or  the  Maftich  Tree,  is  titled,  Pifta- 
chia  foliis  abrupte  pinna tis,  foliolis  lanceolatis.  Caf¬ 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lentifcus  vulgaris-,  and  Clu- 
fius,  Lentifcus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Italy,  and  Paleftine. 
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FOLYGAL  A,  MIL  K-W  O  R  T. 


Species. 
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Prickly 
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defcribed. 


Culture. 


OF  this  genus  there  are  the  following  fpecies, 
i.  Myrtle-leaved  Milk- wort. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  ^Ethiopian  Milk-wort. 

3.  Chinefe  Milk- wort. 

4.  Heath-leaved  /Ethiopian  Milk- wort. 

5.  Prickly  ..Ethiopian  Milk-wort. 

1.  Myrtle-leaved  Milk- wort.  The  flalk  is 
woody,  fmooth,  branching  near  the  top,  and 
grows  to  be  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  obtufely  pointed,  fmooth,  of  a  bright 
green  colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  having 
no  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches*,  they  are  large,  and  the 
wings  are  finely  expanded  *,  they  are  white  on 
their  out-fides,  and  of  a  bright  purple  colour 
within  *,  they  fhow  themfelves  early  in  the  fum- 
mer,  and  frequently  continue  in  fucceflion  until 
the  autumn. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  /Ethiopian  Milk-wort.  The 
ftalks  are  ligneous,  undivided,  and  grow  to  two 
or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
narrow,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  cut  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes  *,  they  are  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  fhow  themfelves  great  part  of 
the  fummer. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  with  branching 
ftalks,  and  flowers  growing  in  kind  of  umbels. 
There  are  alfo  the  Small  White,  and  the  Small 
Purple-flowered  varieties. 

3.  Chinefe  Milk-wort.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant 
are  ligneous,  {lender,  grow  to  about  a  foot  long, 
and  unlefs  fupported  lie  on  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  entire,  obtufely  pointed,  and  grow 
on  very  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  in  fhort,  loofe  fpikes ; 
they  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  appear  chiefly 
in  July  and  Auguft. 

4.  Heath-leaved  /Ethiopian  Milk-wort.  The 
ftalks  are  woody,  branching,  and  grow  to  five  or 
fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  prickly- 
pointed,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  young 
branches  almoft  their  whole  length  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fliow  themfelves 
great  part  of  the  fummer. 

5.  Prickly  /Ethiopian  Milk-wort.  The  ftalk 
is  round,  firm,  branching,  and  armed  with  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  terminate  in 
a  fharp,  prickly  point.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  like  the  preceding 
fort;  they  appear  in  July,  and  continue  in  fuc- 
ceflion  until  the  end  of  Auguft. 

Thefe  plants  frequently  ripen  their  feeds  in 
England ;  but  when  they  do  not,  the  feeds  muft 
be  procured  from  abroad,  for  that  is  the  beft  way 
of  propagating  thofe  plants. 

The  feeds  muft  be  fown  as  foon  as  poflible  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  Tandy,  loamy  earth.  In  the 
fpring  the  pots  muft  be  plunged  into  a  hotbed  to 
Bring  them  up.  When  they  appear,  they  muft 
have  air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  weak;  and  when  they  are  about  four 
inches  high,  each  fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot 
filled  with  the  like  kind  of  light  earth.  They  muft 
then  b&  plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed  ;  but  this 


fhould  be  a  very  temperate  one,  for  a  flight  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth  will  be  fufticient  to  caufe  them  to 
ftrike  frefh  root,  Shade  muft  be  afforded  them 
at  fir  ft,  and  watering  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time 
muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  there  fhall  be  occa- 
fion.  When  the  plants  are  in  a  growing  ftate, 
which  will  probably  be  in  June,  they  fhould  be  har¬ 
dened  by  degrees  to  the  air.  When  this  is  effected, 
they  fhould  be  fet  abroad  in  a  warm,  well-fhel- 
tered  place,  for  their  fummer  fituation;  and  about 
the  end  of  October  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe  for  their  winter-lodgings;  ex¬ 
cept  the  third  fort,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
the  Houfe  the  beginning  of  that  month.  Every 
fummer  they  fhould  be  fet  abroad  with  the  fecond 
fet  of  plants,  and  houfed  again  in  the  autumn  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  third  lpecies  is  the  moft  tender  of 
all  thefe  forts,  and  muft  have  the  treatment  of  the 
tendered:  Green-houfe  plants. 

1.  Myrtle-leaved  Milkwort  is  titled.  Polygala  flo- 
ribus  crifiatis  carind  lunulatd ,  caulefrutico fo,  foliis  ob-  Titie, 

longu  obtufis .  In  the  Hart.  Cliff,  it  is  termed ,  Polygala  gg  lyfbJff* 
foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis,  caule  f rut ef cent e.  Comme- 
line  calls  it,  Polygala  arborea  myrtifolia, fioribus  al~ 
bis  :  intus  purpiireis ;  Plukenet,  Polygala  arborea 
myrtilli fubrotundis  foliis,  frubfu  magno  'l  ordylii ;  and 
Burman,  Poly  gala  frutefcens,  foliis  oblongis  glabris, 
fore purpureo.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  /Ethiopian  Milkwort  is  titled,  p 

Poly  gala  fioribus  crifiatis  racemofis ,  (iradleolis  triphyl-  . 

Us ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis ,  caule  fuffruticofo.  In 

the  Aman.  Acad,  it  is  termed,  Polygala  fioribus 
crifiatis  racemofis ,  carind  crifiis  longiore ,  caule  fuf¬ 
fruticofo ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis ;  alfo.  Polygala 
fioribus  crifiatis  racemofis  :  carind  crifiis  breviore , 
caule  fuffruticofo,  foliis  lineari-fubulatis ;  alfo,  Po¬ 
lygala  fioribus  crifiatis  alternis ,  caule  ereolo  fuffruti¬ 
cofo  ramofo ,  foliis  linearibus  obtufis  fcabris.  in  the 
Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Polygala  foliis  lineari-fu¬ 
bulatis.  Plukenet  calls  it.  Polygala  Africana  gla¬ 
bra,  florum  galea  binis  crifiis  fimbriatis  cm  at  a,  ex 
involucro  magno  dipet  alo  erumpente ;  alfo,  Poly  gala 
APthiopica ,  angufiis  hirfutis  foliis ,  flore  obfolete  pur¬ 
pureo  ;  Ray,  Polygala  f rut efcens  anguftifolia  ramo- 
fa,  fioribus  in  fummitate  velut  umbellatis  ;  Burman, 

Polygala  foliis  linearibus  acutis ,  flore  purpureo  mi¬ 
nor  e  ;  alfo,  Polygala  folio  lineari-obtufo ,  flore  al- 
bente  minimo.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

3.  Chinefe  Milk-wort  is  titled.  Polygala  fioribus  ^ 

imberbibus  fpicatis  axillaribus ,  caulibus  fubfruticofis ,  .  s 

foliis  ovalibus.  Brown  calls  it,  Polygala  arborea,  ' 
foliis  lanceolato-ovatis ,  capfalis  compreffis  bilobis  ul¬ 
tra  medietatem  divifis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

4.  Heath-leaved  /Ethiopian  Milk-wort  is  titled! 

Poly  go  la  fioribus'  imberbibus  later  alibus ,  caule  ar¬ 
bor  ef  cent  e,  foliis  triquetris  mucronato-fpinofis.  In 
the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Heifieria.  Comme- 
line  calls  it,  Spartium  Africanum  frutefcens  erica  fo¬ 
lio »  and  Plukenet,  Phymbra  Capenfis  nepetaHhe- 
ophrafii  foliis  aculeatis ,  flore  parvo  purpureo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

5.  Prickly  /Ethiopian  Milk-wort  is  titled,  Po-  Jn/vn,cPeG, 
lygala  fioribus  imberbibus  later  alibus,  caide  arloreo  * 

fpinofo ,  foliis  ovalibus  mucronatis.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  /Ethiopia. 
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P  0  R  T  U  L  A  C  A 


PURSLANE. 


I 


N  many  Green-houfes  is  found  a  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  called,  the  Cape  Purflane. 

The  plant  Jt  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  feldom 

defcribed,  rifes  to  more  than  half  a  foot  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  gibbous,  a  little  pointed,  and 
fucculent.  The  flowers  4re  produced  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks,  five  or  fix  growing  together 
on  one  common,  {lender  footftalk ;  their  colour 
is  red;  they  will  be  ini  blow  in  July  ;  but  they 

feldom  ripen  their  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

•  <  » .  ■ 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  planting  the 
cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months.  The  cut¬ 
tings  fhould  lie,  after  being  taken  from  the  plants, 
two  or  three  days,  for  the  wounded  parts  to  heal ; 
after  that,  each  ihould  be  let  in  a  leparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light,  fandy  earth,  and  the  pots  fhould 
be  immediately  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  com¬ 
mon  garden  mould.  At  this  time  a  fmall  water¬ 
ing  may  be  given  them,  which  ought  not  after¬ 
wards  to  be  repeated  above  once  a  week,  if  the 


Culture. 


weather  proves  dry  ;  if  very  wet  weather  happens, 
they  fhould  be  fcreened  from  it,  but  they  fhould 
always  feel  the  benefit  of  moderate  fhowers.  In 
the  heat  of  the  day  they  muft  be  fhaded  for 
the  firfb  five  or  fix  weeks  after  being  planted,  by 
which  time .  they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  the 
trouble  of  "{hading  them  will  be  unneceffary. 

With  no  other  management  they  may  remain 
until  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe  with  other  tender  fucculent 
plants. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Portulaca  fcliis  ovatis  J  eS* 
gib  bis  pedunculo  multifloro ,  caule  fruticofo.  In  the 
Hortus  Up  fa  l .  it  is  termed,  Anacampferos  foliis- 
ovatis  convexis  acutiufculis  in  the  Hort.  Cliffort. 
Anacampferos  fohis  acuminatis.  Dillenius  calls  it, 
Telephiajirum  folio  globofo  ;  Commeline,  Portulaca 
Africana  fempervir ens,  fore  rubicundo  ;  and  Bur- 
man,  Oxalis  ajfinis  planta  aphylla  mammillaris.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
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POTERIUM,  GARDEN  BURNET. 


THERE  is  a  fhrubby  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called.  Prickly  or  Evergreen  Burnet. 

The  plant  This  P^ant  grows  t0  about  a  yard  high,  and 
defcxibed.  divides  into  feveral  {lender  branches,  which  are 
armed  with  {harp,  branching  thorns.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated,  each  being  compofed  of  fix  or  feven 
pair  of  lobes,  befides  the  odd  one  with  which  they 
are  terminated.  The  lobes  are  fmall,  of  a  firm 
fubftance,  a  fhining  green  colour,  and  remain  all 
the  year.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in 
fmall  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  greenilh  colour,  and 
fhew  themfelves  through  the  months  of  June, 
July,  Auguft,  and  September;  and  in  the  autumn 
good  feeds  may  be  collected  from  the  firft- blown 
flowers. 

Culture.  I* ls  ProPagated  by  planting  the  flips  or  cuttings, 
in  any  of  the  lummermonths,  in  pots,  which  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,.  and  placed 
where  no  fun  can  come  at  them  ;  then  let  them  be 


I  duly  watered,  arid  in  a  little  time  they  will  ftrike 
root.  As  foon  as  this  is  effected,  they  fliould  be 
removed  into  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden,  plunging 
the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  the  common  mould  ; 
here  they  may  remain  until  O&ober,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  placing 
them  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  air  as 
poflible. 

T  he  cuttings  or  flips  alfo  may  be  planted  at 
flrft  in  a  fhady  border;  and  if  duly  watered,  many 
of  them  will  ftrike  root,  which  in  the  autumn  may 
be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  mould  to  each  root, 
then  planted  in  pots,  and  afterwards  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe  as  the  others. 

I  his  fpecies  is  titled,  Poterium  fpinis  ramofts.  T- , 
Morifon  calls  it,  Pimpinella  fpinofa  ;  Cafpar  Bau-  /C.es* 
hine,  Poterio  ajfinis ,  foliis  pimpinella  fpinofa ;  and 
Clufius,  Stake  legitima  Diofcoridis.  It  grows  na-  "SUAyv' 
turally  in  Crete,  Lebanon,  &c. 
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PRASlUM,  SHRUBBY  HEDGE  NETTLE. 


Species. 

Greater 

Italian 

Shrubby 


and 

Smaller 

Shrubby 

jHedge- 

Neitle 

deferibed 
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OF  this  genus  there  are* 

1.  1'he  Greater  Italian  Shrubby  Hedge 

Nettle. 

2.  The  Smaller  Shrubby  Hedge  Nettle. 

1.  Greater  Italian  Shrubby  Hedge  Nettle. 
This  plant  rifes  with  a  woody,  whitifh,  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  a  yard.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  ferrated,  and  continue 
green  all  the  winter.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  whorls  round 
the  ftalks ;  they  are  moderately  large,  and  of 
a  white  colour,  having  fometimes  a  few  flreaks 
of  yellow  *,  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Smaller  Shrubby  Hedge  Nettle.  This  plant 
grows  to  near  a  yard  high.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
branching,  and  covered  with  a  white  bark.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  doubly  crenated,  of  a  fhining- 
green  colour,  and  continue  all  winter.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  •,  their  colour  is  white,  with  feme 
fpots  of  purple;  they  come  out  in  June  and 
July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn.  ’ 

Thefe  plants  are  beft  raifed  from  the  feeds. 
Sow  them  on  a  moderate  hotbed  in  the  fpring, 
and  they  will  foon  come  up.  The  bed  muft  be 
hooped,  and  the  plants  covered  only  in  evenings. 
Water  them  frequently,  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  about  July  they  will  be  fit  for  trans¬ 
planting.  Let  each  be  put  into  a  Small  pot  filled 
with  light,  frefh  earth ;  water  them  well,  place 
the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  the  common  mould, 
and  there  let  them  remain  until  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe.  In  the  fpring,  fome  of  them  may 
be  placed  among  low  Evergreens  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  if  the  foil  be  dry  and  warm  -,  otherwile  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  Setting  them  abroad, 
for  a  moderate  froft  will  kill  them.  The  reft  may 
be  placed  with  the  hardy  Green-houle  plants,  to 
be  houfed  in  November. 


Titles; 

jlicu  u4 


Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  encreafed  by  cut¬ 
tings.  Place  thefe  in  pots  in  April,  and  plunge 
them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  ;  water 
and  Ihade  them  until  they  have  taken  root,  and 
afterwards  plunge  them  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
kitchen  garden-mould  ;  where  having  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  winter,  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Green-houle,  like  the  feedling 
plants. 

1.  The  Greater  Italian  Shrubby  Hedge  Nettle 
is  titled,  Prafium  foliis  cvato-oblongis  ferratis.  Zann 
calls  it,  Lamium  arboreum  perenne  Creticum  ;  Mo- 
ril'on,  Meliffa  fruticofa  Crctica  fempervirens ,  teucrii 
facie,  fore  albo  \  and  Barrelier,  T eucrium  frut  leans, 
amplo  &  albo  flore ,  Italicum.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain. 

2.  Smaller  Shrubby  Hedge  Nettle  is,  Prafium  Jl/ltAvlU. 
foliis  ova l is,  crend  ntrinque  duplici.  Cupani  calls 

it,  Lamium  fruticans ,  teucrii  folio  lucido ,  calyce  & 
flore  magno  candido  :  tantilld  purpurea  varie  notato. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily. 

Prafium  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia 
Gymnofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  campanulated, 
turbinated,  eredt,  bilabiated  perianthium.  The 
upper-lip  is  the  broadeft,  and  cut  into  three 
acute  Segments.  The  lower-lip,  which  is  rather 
the  fmalleft,  is  cut  into  two  Segments. 

2.  Corolla  is  a  ringent  petal.  The  upper- 
lip  is  eredt,  oval,  concave,  and  Slightly  indented. 

The  lower-lip  is  broad,  eredt,  and  cut  into  three 
Segments,  the  middle  one  being  the  largeft. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  awl-fhaped  filaments 
under  the  upper-lip,  with  oblong,  lateral  an¬ 
thers. 

4.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  a  quadrifid  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  and  Situation  of  the 
ftamina,  and  a  bifid  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  confifts  of  four  roundifh,  uni¬ 
locular  berries. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Single,  and  roundifh. 


Clafs 

and  order 
in  the 
Linnasan 
Syftem. 
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P  ROTE  A,  The  SILVER-TREE. 


Species. 

Silvery 


THERE  arc,  in  fadt,  only  two  diftindt  Species 
at  prefent  of  this  genus,  though  both  of 
them  admit  of  numerous  varieties. 

1.  Silvery  Pro  tea,  or  Changing  Tree. 

<2.  Coniferous  Protea, 

_ _  1.  Silvery  Protea,  or  Changing  Tree.  The 

Protea7,  or  ^em  *s  woody,  upright,  thick,  firm,  branching, 
Changing  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  l'pear- 
J  f  e . ,  fbaped,  pointed,  and  placed  in  various  directions 
e  vr'  e  on  the  fhrub;  they  are  of  a  fattin  or  filvery- 
white  Shining  colour,  and  of  Such  admirable 
Vol.  II. 


beamy  when  properly  ftationed  in  the  light,  that 
they  alone  are  lufficient  to  conftitute  this  a  fhrub 
of  the-  firft  value  and  refpeft.  The  flowers  are 
colledted^  in  Small  conical  heads  at  the  upper 
parts  of  the  branches,  but  are  Small,  and. 
inconSiderable ;  they  rarely  fhew  themlelves  here, 
neither  do  the  feeds  ever  ripen  in  England. 

2.  Coniferous  Protea.  This  is  a  branching  Conife- 
fhrub,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  reus 
long,  narrow,  ipear -fhaped,  lharp-pointed,  lmooth  Protea 
and  entire.  The  flowers  are  collected  m  fealv  defcribed* 

6  B  heads!, 
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heads',  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  cones, 
which  are  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  Larch 
Tree. , 

Theie  forts  are  propagated  by  planting  the 

Culture,  cuttings,  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light, 
rich  earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark ;  they  muft  be  watered  and  kept 
ihaded  until  they  have  taken  root,  and  afterwards 
have  fufRcient  air,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
too  weak.  When  they  have  commenced  a  good 
growing  ftate,  let  them  be  potted  feparately, 
plunged  into  a  hotbed,  and  managed  as  before ; 
and  when  they  have  recovered  the  check  they 
may  have  received  from  this  removal,  they  muft 
be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  autumn  be  taken  into  the  Green-houfe  with 
other  tender  plants. 

They  may  aifo  be  raifed  from  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow.  Let  them  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  rich  earth,  and  be  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  ot  tanner’s  bark.  If  the  feeds  are  frefh  and 
good,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  four  or  five 
weeks,  otherwife  they  often  remain  as  many 
months  before  they  make  their  appearance.  In 
e  ther  cafe,  the  mould  muft  be  kept  moift  in  the 
pots  by  frequent  fprinkling  with  water  ;  and 
when  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  have  as  much 
air  as  their  nature  will  allow,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  weak.  When  they  are  about  three  or 
four  inches  high,  they  muft  be  potted  feparately, 
and  managed  as  the  cuttings. 

When  good  feeds  can  be  procured,  this  is  the 
more  eligible  method  of  propagating  thefe  fpe- 
cies  s  for  by  this  means  not  only  the  beft  plants 
are  procured,  but  an  amazing  variety  obtained  ; 
infomuch  that  the  feeds  taken  from  the  fame  tree, 
nay,  from  the  fame  cone,  will  afford  frefh  plants, 
two  of  which  will  hardly  be  alike.  They  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  houle,  where  they  can  have 
clear  light,  and  free  air,  for  on  this  depends  the 
Ill  very  beauty  of  the  leaves  j  and  if  the  fame 
plant  is  placed  in  an  oppofite  fituation,  it  will 
afiume  a  different  appearance  to  what  it  had 
before. 

Titles,.  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled.  Protea  foliis  Ian- 

j,  ceolatis  obliquis  acutis  fparfis  villofo-fericeis  plants  : 

Jt'ux&Yi-  fioralibus  verticillatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  I 
termed,  Protea  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  hirfutis  | 


nitidis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Leucadendros  Africana 
arbor  tot  a  argentea  fericea ,  foliis  integris  •,  Com- 
meline,  Argyrodendros  Africana ,  foliis  fericeis 
argenteis  ;  Boerhaave,  Conocarpodendron  foliis  ar- 
genteis  fericeis  latiffimis  ;  Tournefort,  Globularia 
Africana  f rut efeens,  thymele#  folio  lanuginofo ;  Brey- 
nius,  Frutex  JEthiopicus  conifer ,  foliis  cneori  lanu- 
ginofis  falici  amuUs  j  and  Zanoni,  Arbor  ferens  fo¬ 
lia  argentea.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  .  a 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Protea  foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis  acutis  glabris  obliqua- 
tis.  Breynius  calls  it,  Frutex  AEthiopicus  conifer , 
foliis  cneori  falici  amulis *,  VanRoyen,  Protea  foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis  glabris,  capitulis  fquamofis,  corona 
foliaced  fuccindis  ;  alfo,  Protea  foliis  lineari-lanceo¬ 
latis  glabris ,  caule  inf  erne  radicato  \  alfo,  Protea 
foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  flexuofn ,  capitulis  coro¬ 
na  foliaced  fuccindis.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Cono¬ 
carpodendron  folio  rigido  crajfo  angufio ,  cono  laricis; 
parvo  alfo,  Conocarpodendron  folio  angujlo  rigido 
brevi ,  cono  parvo  aureo  corona  foliaced  fuccindo  ; 
alfo,  Conocarpodendron  folio  tenuiffimo  angujliffmo 
faligno ,  cono  calyculato  ;  alfo,  Conocarpodendron 
folio  tenui  angujto  faligno ,  cono  calyculato  corona 
foliaced  fuccindo.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Protea  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Fetrandria  Mo- 
nogynia  \  and  the  characters  are,  and  orcjey 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  perianthium  is  Linn®m 

roundifh  and  imbricated,  the  feales  being  nearly  Syftem. 
oval.  The  ch%* 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  uniform,  ra<^ers* 
and  fomewhat  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  florets 

have  each  one  petal.  The  tube  is  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  The  limb  is  the  length  of  the  tube, 
and  cut  into  four  fmooth,  equal,  fpreading  feg- 
ments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  fetaceous  filaments  longer 
than  the  corolla,  having  incumbent  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen,  a 
fetaceous,  ereCt  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina, 
and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  roundifh,  and 
naked. 

The  receptacle  is  the  fhape  of  a  cone. 
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species. 


HIS  genus  affords  three  diftindt  fpecies  for 
the  Green-houfe,  called. 

Pinnated  Pforalea ,  or  Itch-tree. 

Bituminous  Pforalea. 

Aculeated  Pforalea. 


1.  Pinnated  .  Pforalea,  or  Itch-tree.  The  ftalk 
Pforalea1  *s  woocty>  branching,  and  fix  or  eight  feet 
or  Herb-  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  confift  of 
tree  about  three  or  four  pair  of  narrow  folioles,  ter- 
deferibed.  minated  by  an  odd  one  •,  they  are  of  a  deep- 
green  colour,  grow  on  fliort  footftalks,  and  are 
produced,  without  order,  from  the  ftdes  of  the 


branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  ^  their 
predominant  colour  is  a  beautiful  blue,  though 
the  under  parts  are  paler,  and  the  keel  white  ; 
they  appear  great  part  of  the  fummer,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Bituminous  Pforalea.  The  ftaiks  are  woody,  g]tl)rnj. 
divide  into  a  few  branches,  and  are  about  two  or  nous* 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  grow  Pforalea 
on  long  footftalks,  and  are  poflefied  of  a  very  defenbei, 
ftrong  lcent  of  Bitumen.  The  flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  roundifh  heads  or  fhort  fpikes,  growing 
on  long  footftalks  j  they  are  of  a  blue  colour, 

appear 
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appear  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  regular  fuccefiion. 
a  3*  Aculeated  Pforalea.  The  ftalks  are  woody, 
defcribed.  brancAing>  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The 
’  leaves  are  trifoliate  j  the  folioles  are  wedge-fhaped, 
and  each  ot  them  terminates  in  a  lharp,  recurved 
fpine.  7' he  flowers  come  out  in  roundifh  heads 
trom  the  ends  of  the  branches  \  they  are  of  a 
blue  colour,  appear  in  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  raifed  by  lowing  the  feeds 
on  a  flight  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  they 
come  up,  they  muft  have  as  much  air  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
weak  ;  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  each 
fhould  be  fet  in  a  ieparate  pot  filled  with  light, 
rich  earth.  They  muft  be  then  plunged  again 
into  the  bed,  be  watered,  and  kept  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  root ;  afterwards  they  muft  be 
hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air  ;  and  when 
that  is  effected,  they  muft  be  fet  abroad  in  fome 
warm,  well-fheltered,  fhady  place,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fummer,  and  in  the  autumn  be 
taken  into  the  greenhoufe  for  their  winter  lodging. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which, 
if  planted  in  pots  in  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
and  fet  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  Green-houfe, 
will  grow,  and  foon  commence  good  plants. 
When  they  are  in  a  good  growing  ftate,  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  open  air,  like  the  feedlings, 
and  at  the  end  of  autumn  be  taken  into  the  Green¬ 
houfe. 


Titlfcj. 


7  he  fecond  fpecies  is  very  hardy  ;  and  if  there 
be  plenty  of  plants,  a  (hare  of  them  may  be 
fet  abroad  in  dry,  warm,  well-fheltered  places* 
to  take  their  chance  with  the  weather,  as  it  (hall 
happen. 

1.  7'he  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Pforalea  foliis 
pinnatis  linear  ibus,  floribus  axillartbus.  In  the 
Hortus  Clfl'ort.  it  is  termed,  Dorychnium  caule 
frnticofo ,  foliis  pinnatis  :  foliolis  lincaribus.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Pforalea  foliis  pinnatis  :  foliolis 
linearibus  aciminatis  Rivinus,  Spartium  Africa- 
num  ;  and  Herman,  Genijl *  ajfims  arbor  African A 
monofpermos ,  fore  caruleo ,  foliis  pinnatis.  1 1  g r 0 ws 
naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Pforalea  foliis  omnibus 
ternatis  :  pedunculis  capitatis.  In  the  Hortus  Clif- 
fort.  it  is  termed,  Trifolium  capitulis  fubrotundisy 
calycibus  ventricojis,  caule  arborefeente.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  T r  folium  bitumen  redolens  ;  Do- 
donsus,  Tr  folium  bituminofum  •,  and  Boerhaave, 
Trifolium  bitumen  redolens  angufi folium.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  South  of 
France. 

/  3*  The  third  fpecies  is,  Pforalea  foliis  ternatis 
foliolis  cuneformibus  recurvato  -mucronatis,  capitulis 
terminalibus.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Pforalea  foliis 
ternis :  foliolis  cuneformibus  triquetris  aculeatis ; 
Plukenet,  Cytiji  facie ,  lato  fubrotundo  glabro  & 
punciato  folio  •,  and  Ray,  Genifta  fpartium  Africa - 
num  tenufoliuniy  floribus  caruleis,  foliis  minimis 
in  fpinulam  defmentibus .  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia. 


-  Mticu. 
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PTERONI  A. 


nr  here  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  P ter oni a. 

The  plant  7'he  ftalk  is  fhrubby,  branching,  and  three  or 
deferibed.  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  pointed, 
hairy,  and  of  an  aromatic  odour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
large,  and  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  appear  in 
Auguft  and  September,  and  are  followed  by  ob¬ 
long,  comprefled  feeds,  crowned  with  down. 
Culture.  This  plant  is  beft  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
are  three  inches  high,  they  muft  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  mould,  then  plunged 
again  into  the  hot-bed,  where  they  muft  be  wa¬ 
tered  and  kept  fhaded  at  firft.  When  they  have 
taken  root,  they  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to 
the  open  air,  and  afterwards  fet  abroad  Tn  fome 
Warm,  well-fheltered  place.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  managed 
like  other  exotics  in  that  fituation.  •; 

Titjes>  There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
is  named  Amply,  Pteronia.  Vaillant  calls  it, 
Pterophorus  camphorat*  foliis  ad  margims  pihfls  •, 


and  Plukenet,  Conyza  aromatica  frutefeens  Mauri-  C^nWio-. 
tanka,  camphor at<e  foliis  ad  margines  pilofls,  fore 
magno  aureo  ex  flofeulis  flftularibus  compoflto.  It 
grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

Pteronia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefla  c!ars 
Polygamia  Adqualis  >  and  the  characters  are,  and  orde 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  imbricated,  in the 

the  feales  being  fpear-fliaped,  carinated,  and  acu-  Linnjean 
minated.  <  Thedia 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  uni-  rafters, 
form.  The  florets  are  numerous,  tubular, 
funnel- fhaped,  and  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  acute, 
equal  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  very  fhort,  capillary  fila¬ 
ments,  having  a  cylindrical,  tubular  anthera. 

4*  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen,  a 
filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamma,  and  a 

1  ¥  c~“  1  a  *  w  *  v*  *  *  v.*  m  \ 

bind  ftigma. 

5.  Perica-rpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle,  oblon^, 

comprefled^  and  crowned  with  icflile*  te&chery 
down.  "  -  1 

The  receptacle  is  ietofe,  and  fome  wh  nr  plane- 
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CHAP.  CXL. 

PUNIC  A ,  The  POMEGRANATE- TREE. 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  one 
bearing  that  celebrated  fruit  called  Pome¬ 
granate  ;  the  other  alio  bears  Pomegranates,  but 
of  little  relilh,  and  is  preferved  only  for  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  in  all  curious  collections  of 
plants.  It  is  called,  Dwarf  Pomegranate. 

The  ftalk  is  (hrubby,  branching,  and  four  or 
The  plant  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  (hort,  and 
defcnbed.  Gf  a  pale-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
along  the  upper-parts  of  the  branches  •,  they  are 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  continue 
in  fuccefiion  until  winter.  The  fruit  is  very 
fmall,  and  of  no  value. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  layers,  which  (hould 
Culture.  performed  on  the  young  fhoots  in  the  autumn. 

If  they  are  duly  watered,  they  will  have  taken 
root  by  the  autumn  following  •,  but  it  will  be  belt 
not  to  take  them  off  before  the  fpring.  In  the 
fpring,  therefore,  let  them  be  carefully  taken  off, 
and  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  good 
garden-mould,  and  plunged  into  a  flight  hotbed, 
to  forward  their  growth.  Water  them,  and  keep 
them  (haded  at  firft,  and  then  harden  them  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air.  When  this  is  effected, 
fet  them  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-lheltered 
place,  where  they  may  remain  until  October,  and 
be  then  taken  into  a  good  Green-houfe  for  their 
winter  lodging.  Thefe  plants  mud  be  drifted 
from  time  to  time  into  larger  pots,  as  often  as 
they  (hall  require  it,  and  have  the  warmed  part 
of  the  Green-houfe  afligned  them  in  winter.  In 
fummer  they  may  be  fet  abroad  in  warm,  well- 
fheltered  places,  and  have  frequent  waterings ; 
but  when  they  (hew  figns  of  flowering,  they 
(hould  be  removed  under  fhelter,  becaufe  the 
open  air  caufes  the  blofioms,  as  they  expand,  to  fall 


off.  If  there  is,  therefore,  a  glafs-cafe,  it  will  be 
mod  proper  for  this  elegant  flowering  (hrub  to 
difplay  its  beauties  in.  When  it  is  thus  placed,  a 
due  admiffion  of  air,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  mud 
be  granted,  and  fuitable  waterings ;  it  will  then 
begin  to  flower  early  in  the  fummer,  will  continue 
in  fuccefiion  many  months,  and  the  fruit  will  come 
to  perfection ;  but  having  no  good  relifh,  it  is 
not  at  all  regarded  on  that  account. 

In  the  warm  parts  of  America,  hedges  for 
dividing  the  pleafure-grounds  are  made  of  this 
(hrub,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  well  adapted  ;  and 
flowering  there  great  part  of  the  year,  it  affords 
exquifite  beauty  for  a  long  time. 

This  fpecies'is  titled,  Punic  a  foliis  linearibus , 
caule  fruticofo.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Punica  Ame-  APaAieu. 
ricana  nana ,  f.  humillima .  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  Antilles. 

Punica  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Icofandria  Mo -  chfs 
nogynia  •,  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-lhaped,  co«  in  the 
loured,  permanent  perianthium,  cut  at  the  brim 

into  five  acute  parts.  tU  cha. 

2.  Corolla  confids  of  five  roundifh,  ereCt,  rafters, 
patent  petals,  inferted  in  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous,  capillary  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  calyx,  and  inferted  into  it,  having 
oblongilh  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confids  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  receptacle,  a  fimple  dyle  the  length  <5f 
the  damina,  and  a  capitated  digma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  roundifh  apple, 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  and  containing  nine 
cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  roundifh, 
and  fucculent. 


C  H  A  P.  .  CXLI. 


R  H  A  M  N  U  S. 


npH  E  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  require 


1 


protection  in  winter  are. 

Common  Zizyphus ,  or  Jujube. 

Species.  Wild  Zizyphus. 

Indian  Jujube. 

Sarcomphalus. 

Hairy  Zizyphus. 

Broad-leaved  Indian  Rhamnus. 

Rough-leaved  Rhamnus. 

Common  Zizyphus.  This  plant  hath  a  thick, 
c  woody  dalle,  which  riles  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 

Zizyphus  and  divides  irregularly  into  many  crooked  bran- 
•lefcribed.  ches,  that  are  armed  by  (harp,  draight  thorns, 
growing  by  pairs  at  the  joints.  I  he  leaves 
are  oval,  oblong,  ferrated,  and  grow  alternately 


1. 

?. 

3* 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7* 

1. 


on  (hort  footftallts.  The  flowers  are  digynous, 
and  come  out  two  or  three  together  from  the 
Tides  of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe,  without  any 
footdalks  •,  they  aro  fmall,  yellowifh,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  large,  oval  fruit,  having  in  it  a  laige 

done,  like  that  of  a  plum. 

This  fruit  has  a  fweet  tade,  and  is  ufed  as  a 
dry  fweetmeat  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  feafon.  It  is  an  admirable  peCto- 
ral,  cooling  in  fevers,  &c.  and  was  formeily  in 
much  efleem  in  the  (hops,  but  now  gives  way  to 
others  for  the  fame  purpofes,  which  are  fuppoled 
to  poflefs  greater  force. 

2.  Wild  Zizyphus.  The  dalks  are  woody,  Wild 

(lender,  and  fend  forth  ieveral  weak  branches, 

which 
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Indian 

jujube 

defcribed. 


Sarcom- 

phalus 


and 

Hairy 

Zizyphus 

defcribcd. 


Broad- 

Jeaved 

Indian 


and 

Rough. 

leaved 

American 

Rhamnus 

defcribed. 


Culture. 


which  are  covered  with  a  greyilh  bark  •,  they  are 
armed  with  (harp  fpines,  growing  by  pairs  at  the 
joints,  one  of  which  is  long  and  itraight,  the  other 
lhort  and  recurved.  The  leaves  are  fmali, 
oval,  oblong,  veined,  and  fit  dole  to  the  bran¬ 
ches,  without  any  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmali  cl  Lif¬ 
ters;  they  are  fmali,  greenilh,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large,  oval  fruit,  which  are  laid  to  be  whole- 
fome  when  eaten  as  a  lvveetmeat. 

3.  Indian  Jujube.  The  (talk  of  this  plant  is 
woody,  and  fends  forth  feveral  branches,  which 
are  armed  with  crooked  thorns,  growing  flngly 
at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  round,  retufe,  and 
downy  underneath.  The  flowers  have  footftalks, 
and  grow  in  clufters  at  the  fetting  on  of  the 
leaves  ;  they  are  fmali,  of  a  greenilh-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  round  fruit,  of  a 
fweetifh  tafte  when  ripe. 

This  fort  is  often  called  Indian  Apple,  and  is  a 
fruit  much  efteemed  in  thofe  parts. 

4.  Sarcomphalus.  This  plant  hath  a  thick, 
■Woody  ftalk,  which  fends  forth  feveral  branches, 
that  are  unarmed  with  fpines.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  fmooth,  coriaceous,  and  (lightly  indented  ar 
the  top.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  Tides  of 
the  branches  in  fmali  clufters,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  fruit,  of  a  black  colour  when  ripe. 

5.  Hairy  Zizyphus.  The  (talks  are  woody, 
low,  and  fend  forth  feveral  branches,  which  are 
unarmed  with  fpines.  The  leaves  are  oval,  (pear- 
fhaped,  hairy,  and  their  edges  (lightly  ferrated. 
The  flowers  grow,  three  or  four  together,  at  the 
fetting-on  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  fmali,  of  a 
greenifh-yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmali,  roundifh  fruit,  of  a  black  colour  when 
ripe. 

6.  Broad-leaved  Indian  Rhamnus.  This  plant 
hath  a  robuft,  woody  ftalk,  fending  forth  many 
horizontal  branches,  which  are  deftitute  of  fpines. 
The  leaves  are  Very  large,  oval,  undivided,  fhin- 
ing,  and  very  Ornamental.  The  flowers  grow 
eredr,  and  each  is  cut  into  five  fpreading  leg- 
ments,  which  appear  as  fo  many  diftindt  petals  ; 
they  are  of  a  greenilh-yellow  colour,  fmali,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  naked  capfules  of  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  fingle  feed. 

7.  Rough-leaved  American  Rhamnus.  This 
hath  a  robuft,  woody  ftalk,  like  the  former, 
fending  forth  many  branches  from  the  (ides, 
which  are  unarmed  with  thorns.  The  leaves  are 
very  rough,  ciliated,  oval,  and  undivided.  The 
flowers  are  all  hermaphrodites,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  trilocular  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

The  propagation  of  all  thefe  forts  is  chiefly 
effected  by  fuckers,  which  they  often  fend  forth 
plentifully ;  but  the  beft  way  of  raifing  them  is 
from  feeds,  which  (hould  be  procured  from  the 
places  where  they  naturally  grow,  for  they  rarely 
ever  ripen  in  England.  As  foon  as  you  receive 
them,  let  them  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light, 
fandy,  frefh  earth,  and  in  the  fpring  plunge  them 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  good  hotbed.  This  will 
effectually  bring  up  the  plants,  at  which  time 
they  mull  have  plenty  of  air,  and  frequent  wa¬ 
terings,  and  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open 


air.  When  this  is  effeded,  the  pots  (hould  be 
taken  up,  and  placed  at  firft  in  a  (hady,  well- 
(heltered  place;  where  they  muft  be  conftantly 
watered,  as  the  dry  weather  makes  it  neceflTary, 
and  in  September  be  fet  under  a  louth  wall, 
that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  full  fun. 

There  the  firft  two  forts  may  remain  until  the  end 
of  Odober,  or  later,  before  they  are  removed 
under  fhelter ;  but  all  the  other  -fpecies  mull  De 
taken  into  the  houfe  with  the  moft  tender  Greer.- 
houle  plants,  and  have  a  warm  place  aftigned 
them  for  their  winter  lodging.  In  the  fpring,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fet  each  plant  in  its  own  leparate 
pot,  and  then  plunge  them  into  a  hotbed,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  their  taking  root.  Water  and  (hade  them 
at  firft,  ufe  them  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  and 
then  fet  them  abroad,  as  in  the  preceding  fummer. 

The  firft  two  forts  are  hardy  enough  to  bear 
the  cold  of  our  common  winters,  if  well  fituated  ; 
fo  that  if  there  are  plants  enough,  a  few  may  be 
fet  abroad  in  warm,  dry,  well-Iheltered  places, 
or  trained  up  to  a  warm  wall,  or  the  like,  and 
there  will  be  a  chance  of  their  continuing  for 
many  years  ;  but  the  others  are  very  tender,  and 
will  hardly  live  in  a  Green-houfe,  unlefs  it  is  a 
good  one  ;  fo  that  if  there  is  room  in  the  tempe¬ 
rate  (love,  a  plant  or  two  of  each  fort  may  be 
ftationed  there  with  the  hardieft  (love- plants. 

1.  Common  Zizyphus ,  or  Jujube,  is  titled,  Titles; 

Rhamnus  aculeis  geminatis  reflis,  fiorihus  digyms,  ^  j 
foliis  ovato-oblcngis  glabris.  Dodonseus  calls  it, 

Zizyphus ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Jujuba  fylvejlris  ; 

alfo,  Jujub<e  majores  oblonga.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  l'outhern  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Wild  Zizyphus  is  titled,  Rhamnus  aculeis  oL&tuA. 
geminatis  :  altero  recurvo ,  foliis  ovato-oblongis. 

Tournefort  calls  it,  Zizyphus  fylvejlris.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  country  about  Tunis.  v  * 

3.  Indian  Jujube  is  titled,  Rhamnus  aculeis  fo- 
litariis  recurvis ,  pedunculis  aggregatis ,  fioribus  fe-  u  0 
midigynis ,  foliis  retufis  fubtus  tomentofis.  Pluke- 
net  calls  it,  Jujuba  Indica  fpinofa ,  folio  et  frublu 
rotundo  ;  and  Rumphius,  Malus  Indica.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

4.  Sarcomphalus  is  titled,  Rhamnus  inermis ,  fo-  Jaji^eenn  ~ 
liis  ovalibus  ^  coriaceis  integerrimis  emarginatis. 

Brown  calls  it,  Sarcomphalus  foliis  ovatis  glabris  L< 

alternis  apice  leviter  emarginatis ,  cor t ice  interiors 

ferrugineo.  It  grows  naturally  in  America.  ..  a 

5*  Hairy  Zizyphus  is  titled,  Rhamnus  inermis ,  Jl/licMrfWfr W. 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  obliquis  pubefetntibus,  flipulis 
lanceolatis  deciduis .  Brown  calls  it,  Rhamnus  an 
Zizyphus  arborefeens ,  foliis  ollongo-ovatis  hirfuti's 
'et  leniter  ferratis  ;  and  Plumier,  Muntingia  folio 
corni ,  fruftu  minore.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

6.  Broad-leaved  Indian  Rhamnus  is  titled, 

Rhamnus  inermis ,  fioribus  monogynis  hermaphroditis ,  *  ovud . 
capfulis  trilocularibus ,  ramis  horizon  talibus,  fiori¬ 
bus  ereflis.  Commeline  calls  it.  Arbor  baccifera 
Indica ,  foliis  majoribus  fplendeiitibus,  fore  penta - 
petalo .  It  grows  naturally  in  America.  '  , 

7,  Rough-leaved  American  Rhamnus  is  titled,  CoJwiSiA. 
Rhamnus  inermis ,  fioribus  hermaphroditis ,  capfuls 
trilocularibus ,  foliis  rugofis  integerrimis  ciliatis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  America. 
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RHUS ,  S  U  M  A  C  H. 


Species. 


Downy 

African 

Sumach 

defcribed. 


Varieties. 


Narrow¬ 

leaved 

African 

Sumach 

defcribed. 


Varieties. 


Lucid,  or 
Shining¬ 
leaved 
African 
Sumach 
defcribed. 


'TpHE  real  diftinft  African  fpecles  of  this 
*  genus  are, 

1.  Downy  African  Sumach. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  African  Sumach. 

3.  Lucid  or  Shining-leaved  African  Sumach. 

1.  Downy  African  Sumach.  Ol  this  fpecies 
there  are  many  varieties  ;  but  the  moft  common 
one  riles  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
about  eight  feet,  fending  forth  feveral  irregular 
branches  from  the  Tides,  which  are  covered  with 
a  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and 
the  folioles  are  of  the  figure  of  a  rhombus,  and 
each  has  its  own  feparate  fhort  footftalk ;  they 
are  of  a  dark-green  colour  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  downy  underneath  *  the  main  footftalk  is 
very  long.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches  in  (lender  bunches ;  they  are 
of  a  whitilh-green  colour,  and  of  fhort  continu¬ 
ance  j  neither  are  they  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  our 
gardens. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 

Oval  Indented- leaved, 

Small  Serrated-leaved, 

Hairy -leaved, 

Large  Jagged- leaved,  &c.  / 

Thefe  are  of  different  growth  ;  the  lower  kinds 
not  growing  higher  than  to  about  fix  feet,  the 
Jongeft  to  above  twelve.  The  branches,  as  well  as 
leaves,  of  fome  of  them  are  pounced,  or  covered 
over  with  a  fine  down  ;  and  the  leaves  of  all  in 
the  Green-houfe  are  preferved  all  winter,  which 
makes  them  very  valuable. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  African  Sumach.  This 
fpecies  alfo  includes  many  forts.  The  ftalks  of 
all  are  woody,  the  branches  irregular,  and 
for  the  moft  part  covered  with  a  dark- brown 
bark,  and  in  the  different  varieties  grow  from 
fix  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate,  very  narrow,  lpear-fhaped,  of  a 
ftrong  green  colour,  downy  underneath,  and 
have  fhort  footftalks,  that  join  them  to  the 
main  ftalk,  which  is  very  long,  and  connects  them 
with  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches  in  fmall  loofe  bunches  \ 
they  are  of  a  whitilh-green  colour,  and  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are. 

Green  Narrow-leaved, 

Silvery-leaved, 

Short-ftalked, 

Cut-leaved,  &c. 

3.  Lucid  or  Shining-leaved  African  Sumach. 
This  fpecies  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  to 
the  height  of  twelve  feet,  fending  forth  feveral 
irregular  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a 
dark  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate ; 
the  folioles  are  of  a  fhining  or  glofiy  green 
colour,  wedge-lhaped,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  herbaceous,  and  come 
out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in  fmall 


Varieties. 


bunches,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 

Round-leaved, 

Cordated-kaved, 

Dwarf, 

Great  Broad -leaved  Shining  Sumach. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  railed  by  planting  the  Cjlture*' 
cuttings,  in  April,  in  a  bed  of  light,  rich  earth* 

They  muft  be  well  watered,  and  the  beds 
hooped,  to  be  covered  with  mats  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  alio  in  nights  at  fjrft :  They  will 
readily  ftrike  root ;  and  in  September,  each 
plant  Ihould  be  fet  in  a  leparate  pot,  and  about 
the  end  of  Oftober  Ihould  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe  with  other  hardy  plants. 

Where  there  is  no  convenience  of  a  lights 
frefli  foil,  which  is  propitious  to  cuttings,  the 
belt  way  will  be  to  plant  the '  cuttings  in  pots, 
and  give  them  the  affiftance  of  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed.  When  this  method  is  purfued,  they  muft 
be  fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have 
taken  root,  and  be  hardened  by  degrees  to 
the  open  air ;  the  glafles  may  be  'then  wholly 
taken  off,  and  the  plants  may  remain 
until  they  are  removed  into  the  Green-houfe, 
or  they  may  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
common  mould  of  the  garden.  They  are  all 
very  hardy,  and  will  require  the  treatment  of 
the  hardieft  Green-houle  plants  they  are 
very  beautiful,  as  they  retain  their  leaves  all 
winter  in  the  Houfe,  and  thereby,  among  other 
plants,  caufe  a  pleafing  variety  in  that  feafon. 

.  1.  Downy  African  Sumach  is  titled,  Rhus  Title*. 

foliis  ternatis :  foliolis  fubpetiolatis  r hombeis  angu-  uf  -~h~ 
latis  fubtus  tomentofis .  In  the  Hortus  Gliffort.  it 
is  termed,  Rhus  foliis  ternatis :  foliolis  ov.atis  * 
utrinque  acutis  dentatis :  lateralibus  petiolatis. 

Van  Royen  calls  it,  Rhus  foliis  ternatis:  foliolis 
petiolatis  ovatis  acutis  dentatis  ;  Plukenet,  Rhus 
Africanum  trifoliatum  majus ,  foliis  obtufis  fc?  in- 
cifif  hirfutis  pubefeentibus ;  and  Commeline, 

Vitex  trifolia  minor  Indica  ferrata .  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  African  Sumach  is  titled,  JnitotolriT 
Rhus  foliis  ternatis  :  foliolis  petiolatis  lineari-lan-  . 

ceolatis  integerrimis  fubtus  tomentofis.  Plukenet 
calls  it,  Rhus  Africanum  trifoliatum  majus ,  foliis 
fubtus  argenteis  acutis  C?  margine  ineijis ;  and 
Burman,  Rhus  fruticofum ,  foliis  trifidis  lincaribus 
acuminatis.  It  inhabits  .Ethiopia. 

3/  Eucid  or  Shining-leaved  African  Sumach 
is  titled,  Rhus  foliis  ternatis :  foliolis  feffilibus  cu- 
neiformibus  lavibus.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Rhus  Afri¬ 
canum  trifoliatum  minus  glabrum ,  fplendente  folio 
fubrotundo  integro  \  Burman,  Rhus  art  or  sum  tri¬ 
foliatum  latifolium ;  and  Commeline,  Vitex  tri- 
foha  minor  Indica  rotundifolia.  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz. 
1.  Ciliated  Roella. 

2.  Reticulated  Roella. 

1.  Ciliated  Roella.  The  ftalk  is  ligneous, 
Covered  with  a  brown  bark,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  fends  forth  numerous  fender  branches 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
fmall  but  firm,  oblong,  narrow,  fliarp-pointed, 
of  a  chearful  green  colour,  and  are  ciliated  on 
each  fide  with  fine  but  ftiff  hairs.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  large,  and  of  a  deep  violet  or  purple  colour  ; 
they  appear  in  September,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  cylindrical  capfules  containing  the 
feeds.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  red, 
and  another  with  whitlfh  flowers. 

2.  Reticulated  Roella.  The  ftalks  are  tough, 
fomewhat  ligneous  near  the  bottom,  branching, 
and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  reti¬ 
culated,  prickly,  ciliated,  imbricated,  and  each 
is  terminated  by  a  reflexed  (harp  point.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  •, 
they  are  large,  and  of  a  whitifh-red  or  purple 
colour ;  they  appear  in  Augufl;  and  September, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  cylindrical  capfules  like 
the  former. 

Thele  are  befl;  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
hotbed  in  the  fpring  •,  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  mufl  be  planted  feparately  in 
fmall  pots,  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  frefh  hotbed.  Here  they 
mufl;  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root,  and  after  they  have  commenced  a 
good  growing  ftate,  mufl;  be  hardened  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air  ;  When  that  is  effected,  they  mufl; 
be  let  abroad  in  a  warm,  well-fheltered  place, 
and  in  the  autumn  taken  into  the  Green-houfe 
with  the  more  tender  kinds  of  Green-houfe  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Roella  foliis  ci- 
liatis:  mucrone  refto.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  art.  it  is 


named  Amply,  Roella.  Plukenet  calls  it, 
Aculeofa  Mauritanicay  erica  foliis  hirfutis  rigidis 
infefio  mucrone  pnngentibus ;  Seba,  Campanula 
Africana  humilis  pilofa ,  flore  exalbido  lanugine  pur- 
pureo  ;  and  Commeline,  Campanula  Africana  fru- 
tefcens  aculeofa ,  fore  violaceo.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Mauritania  and  ^Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Roella  foliis 
ciliatis:  mucrone  reflexo.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 
Roella  foliis  imbricatis ;  and  Petiver,  Campanula 
Capitis  Bona  Speiy  foliis  reticulatis  fpinofis.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Roella  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  turbinated,  per¬ 
manent  perianthium,  placed  about  the  germen, 
and  divided  into  five  large,  fpear-fliaped,  acute, 
indented  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme,  de¬ 
ciduous  petal ;  the  tube  is  a  little  fhorter  than 
the  calyx ;  the  limb  is  longer  than  the  calyx, 
and  divided  into  five  ere6t,  fpreading  parts. 

The  neftarium  is  compofed  of  five  connivent 
fcales  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla. 

.  3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped  filaments  fit¬ 
ting  on  the  neflarium,  having  awl-fhaped,  con¬ 
nivent  anthers  the  length  of  the  filaments, 
and  the  height  of  the  cup. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  flamina,  and  two  oblong,  de- 
prefied,  patent  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  cylindrical,  coronated 
capfule,  fhorter  than  the  calyx  and  . containing 
two  cells ;  it  is  the  permanent  calyx,  which  is 
become  larger  and  more  expanded  than  at  firft, 
that  forms  the  corona  to  this  capfule. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  an¬ 
gular. 
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ROr  E  N  A  AFRICAN  BLADDER-NUT. 


T'HE  following  fpecies  conftitute  this  genus : 
o  cucf  1.  Lucid  African  Bladder-Nut. 

opeuc*.  Smooth  African  Bladder-Nut. 

3.  Hairy  African  Bladder-Nut. 

Lucid  i*  Lucid  African  Bladder-Nut.  The  Item 
African,  is  upright,  woody,  firm,  fends  out  branches 
from  every  fide,  and  the  flhrub  grows  to  be 
eight  or  ten  .feet  high.  The  leaves  are  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the 


branches ;  they  are  of  a  moft  fplendid  green 
colour,  and  afford  exquifite  beauty  in  winter, 
among  other  different  tinges  of  that  colour  in 
the  Houfe.  The  fLwers  are  produced  along  the 
fides  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches ;  they 
appear  in  July  and  Augufl,  but  the  feeds  feldom 
ripen  in  England.  and 

2.  Smooth  African  Bladder-Nut.  The  ftalk  Smooth 
is  woody,  branching,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 

covered  Nut 

defcribed. 
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covered  with  a  purplilh  bark.  The  leaves  are 
fmall,  oval,  fpear-ffiaped,  imooth,  of  a  fhining 
green  colour,  and  have  a  pretty  effeft  in  the 
winter,  among  other  Greens  in  the  Houfe.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white  colour  •, 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  purple  fruit,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  the 
winter. 

H*  2 •  Hairy  African  Bladder-Nut.  The  ftem  is 

African  woody,  of  a  grey  colour,  firm,  fends  out 
Bladder-  branches  alternately,  and  grows  to  be  fix  or 
-u,  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
c  cri  ed*  entire,  hoary,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  fhort  footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  along  the  Tides  of  the  branches *,  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  bad  purple  colour  •,  they  appear 
in  July,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
thefe  parts. 

Culture,  Thefe  fpecies  are  belt  propagated  by  feeds  •, 
but  as  the  firft  and  third  forts  rarely  ripen  in 
England,  they  mult  be  procured  from  the 
countries  where  they  naturally  grow.  Having 
procured  fome  good  feeds  of  any  of  the  forts, 
let  them  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  good 
garden  mould  made  light  with  a  fmall  mixture 
of  fand,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s 
bark.  When  the  plants  come  up,  let  them  be 
nurfed  with  the  ufual  tender  care,  until  they  are 
about  three  inches  high  j  then  let  them  be  pot¬ 
ted  feparatelv,  be  again  plunged  into  the  hotbed, 
and  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  then  fet  abroad  in 
fome  warm  well-fheltered  place,  to  remain 
there  until  the  autumn,  and  be  afterwards  taken 
into  the  Green-houfe  with  the  other  plants. 

They  are  alio  by  layers  encreafed.  This 
muft  be  performed  on  the  young  fhoots  as  they 
grow  in  the  fummer,  for  the  wood  even  of  the 
laft  year’s  growth  only,  is  with  difficulty  made 
to  ftrike  root. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings.  Thefe 
muft  be  planted  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
If  they  are  clofely  covered  down  at  firft,  and 
duly  watered,  fome  of  them  will  grow 
when  they  ffiould  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the 


open  air,  be  potted  feparately,  and  managed  as 
the  feedlings. 

They  are  alfo  multiplied  by  fuckers,  which  ' 
frequently  arife  from  the  root ;  and  if  thefe  are 
flipt  off,  and  planted  feparately  in  pots,  they  will 
grow  (efpecially  if  they  are  afiifted  by  a  mo¬ 
derate  warmth  of  dung  or  tanner’s  bark J,  and 
loon  commence  good  plants. 

1.  The  firft  lpecies  is  titled,  Royena  folds  Titles* 
ovatis  fcabriufculis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Staphylo-  *  f;-. 
dendron  Ajricanum  fempervirens ,  folds  fplenden- 

tibus  *,  Herman,  St  aphylo  dendron  Africanum ,  folio 
fmgulari  lucido  •,  and  Plukenet,  Pijlacia  Afri- 
cana.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  * 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Royena  folds  CZeJbka,, 
lanceolatis  glabris.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  « 
termed,  Royena  folds  Imceolatis.  Commeline 

calls  it,  Vitis  td<ea  AEthicpica ,  buxi  minoris  folio , 
fioribus  albis ;  and  Plukenet,  Vitis  idaa  Mthio - 
pica ,  myrti  folds,  flofculis  dependentibus.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2-  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Royena  folds 
lanceolatis  hirfutis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
termed,  Arbutus  folds  lanceolatis  integerrimis 
hirfutis.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  St  aphylo  dendron 
Africanum ,  folio  lanuginofo  rcfmarini  latiore.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Royena  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Dccandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  ordae* 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent  peri-  tbe  Lin. 

anthium,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top.  nsan 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal  *,  the  tube  is  the  ^eni' 

length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  limb  is  divided  into  five  ** 

oval,  patent,  revoluted  fegments.' 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  very  fhort  filaments 
growing  to  the  corolla,  having  oblong,  acute, 
didymous,  ereCl  antherae,  the  length  of  the 
tube. 

4.  Pistillum  confilts  of  an  oval  germen, 
and  two  ftyles  a  little  longer  than  the  ftamina, 
with  fimple  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  four-furrowed 
caplule,  formed  of  four  valves,  and  containing 
one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four  oblong  tri¬ 
angular  nuts,  furrounded  by  a  membrane. 
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OUR  Green-houfes  exhibit  a  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called  the  Sorrel  Tree. 

The  ftalk  of  this  fpecies  is  woody,  fmooth, 
The  plant  brown,  branching,  and  will  grow  to  be  eight  or 
defcribed.  ten  peet  high.  The  leaves  are  roundiffi,  heart- 
ffiaped,  fmooth,  have  moderately  long  foot¬ 
ftalks,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  greeniffi  colour,  and  of 
very  little  figure ;  they  grow  in  kind  of  panicles 
,from  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant,  and  arc  fuc¬ 


ceeded  by  three-cornered  feeds,  which  fometimes 
ripen  in  England. 

This  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by  planting  cuituret 
the  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months. 

They  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  any 
common  garden  mould  ;  and  the  pots  fhould  be 
fet  in  the  Green-houfe,  at  a  diftance  from  the 
windows,  until  they  have  taken  root  •,  or  they 
may  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  ftiady  pare 
of  the  Kitchen-garden.  Here  they  may  remain 

until 
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until  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe,  and  fet  in  a  place  where 
'they  can  have  as  much  Free  air  as  pofiible ;  for 
the  plant  is  tolerably  hardy,  and  requires  only 
to  be  prote<5ted  from  froft. 

iTitles.  The  Sorrel  Tree  is  titled,  Rumex  ftoribus  ber- 


maphroditis  valvulis  Lcvibus,  cattle  t irboreo ,  foliis  . 

fubcordatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  AcetoJ'a  arbor  tfcens, 
fubrotundo  folio  \  and  John  Bauhine,  I.unaria 
magorum  Arabian.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
Canary  Blands; 
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SAGE; 

THE  following  plants  Will  ftlcceed  eten  in 
the  coldeft  part  of  the  Green-houfe : 

1.  Shrubby  Apple-bearing  Sage  of  Crete, 
Species.  2.  African  Sage; 

3.  Golden  Sage; 

4.  Canary  Sage. 

5.  Mexican  Sage; 

shrubby  t.  Shrubby  Apple-bearing  Sage  of  Crete. 

bearing  This  fPefcies  rifes  with  a  Grubby,  branching  ftalk 
Sage  of  t0  the  f  eight  of  about  five  feet.  The 
Crete  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  tntire,  a  little 
deferibed*  crenated,  and  hoary.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  fpikes  ;  their 
colour  is  blue,  and  they  have  obtufe  cups. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  fort  with  curled 
leaves. 

African t  2.  African  Sage.  This.  fpecies  was  formerly 
called  African  Blue  Sage,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  Golden  fort,  which  is  alfo  a  native  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  ftalk  is  fhrubby, 
branching,  and  grows  to  about  five  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  roundifh,  ferrated,  grey,  and  are 
indented  as  if  torn  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
furround  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  whorls ; 
they  are  very  large,  and  of  a  fine  blue  colour  *, 
they  appear  early  in  fummer,  and  often  continue 
the  fucceflion  until  autumn,  by  which  time  good 
feeds  from  the  firft-blown  flowers  are  frequently 
collected. 

Golden  3*  Golden  Sage.  This  alfo  is  an  African 
*  Shrub.  It  grows  to  about  feven  feet  high  ;  the 
main  ftem  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  but  the 
young  branches  are  paler  •,  they  are  fquare  at 
their  firft  coming  out,  but  as  they  grow  older 
and  more  ligneous,  they  will  become  round. 
The  leaves  are  roundiih,  entire,  grey,  of  a  firm 
confidence,  and  are  dentated  and  truncated  at 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour,  and  are  produced  in  fhort  clofe  fpikes, 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  j  they  are  large, 
confpicuous,  and  make  a  fine  figure  *,  they  come 
out  early  in  fummer,  but  feldom  ripen  their 
feeds  in  our  gardens. 

Canary,  4.  Canary  Sage.  This  fpecies  is  a  -native  of 
the  Canary  Iflands.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  branch¬ 
ing,  and  downy.  The  leaves  alfo  are  downy, 
haftated,  triangular,  oblong,  crenated,  and  ob- 
tufe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  j  they  appear  in  fum¬ 
mer,  and  will  fometimes  continue  their  blow 
and  ^or  two  or  t^ree  months. 

Mexican  5-  Mexican  Sage.  This  plant  grows  to  about 
Sage.  ten  feet  high  ;  the  main  ftalk  is  woody,  and  the 
described.  branches  are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  four-cornered, 

(lender,  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed 
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at  both  ends,  ferrated  underneath,  and  grow  on 
long  (lender  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  clofe 
fpikes ;  their  colour  is  blue,  and  they  make  their 
appearance  in  winter*  but  never  produce  feeds 
in  our  gardens. 

All  thefe  lorts  are  eafily  encreafed  by  the  cut-  Culture, 
tings.  Plant  feveral  of  thefe  in  very  large  pots, 
filled  with  light  ftndy  earth  ;  you  may  fet  them 
pretty  clofe  together,  and  any  of  the  fummer 
months  is  a  good  feafon  for  that  purpofe.  Give 
them  a  good  watering,  and  remove  them  into 
the  Green-houfe,  placing  them  where  no  fun 
can  come  at  them  ;  water  them  every  day ; 
and  when  you  find  they  have  ftruck  root,  take 
the  pots  out  of  the  Green-houfe,  and  plunge 
them  up  to  the  rims  in  fome  fhady  part  of  the 
garden :  Here  let  them  remain,  with  watering 
as  the  feafon  makes  it  neceflary,  until  the  end 
of  October,  and  then  place  them  in  the  Green- 
houfe  for  their  winter  quarters.  In  the  fpring 
remove  each  plant  to  its  own  feparate  pot* 
filled  with  good  light  earth  *  and  afterwards  let 
them  be  fet  abroad  with  other  Green-houfe 
plants,  and  be  houfed  in  the  autumn  with  them, 
cbferving  always  to  ftation  them  where  they 
can  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible,  during 
their  ftay  in  that  houfe. 

1.  Shrubby  Apple- bearing  Sage  of  Crete  is  Tit!6si 

titled,  Salvia  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  integris  erf  -  .  0 

nulatis^  floribus  fpicatis,  calycibus  obtufis.  Tourne- 

fort  calls  it,  Salvia  Cretica  frutefeens.  pomi- 
fera,  foliis  longioribus  incanis  CA  crifpis  ;  and  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Salvia  baccifera.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Crete.  ^ 

2.  African  Sage  is  titled,  Salvia  foliis  fubro-^fiolc^vdO. 
tundis  ferratis)  bafitruncatis  dentatis.  Commeline 

calls  it.  Salvia  Africana  frutefeens ,  folio  fcoro - 
donia,  fore  violaceo  *  and  Plukenet,  Horminuni 
hafiatis  amplioribus  foliis ,  caulibus  (A  pedicul'n 
araneofd  lanugine.  It  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Plope. 

3.  Golden  Sage  is  titled,  Salvia  foliis  fubro *  jUotM**' 
tundis  integerrimis  t  baft  trumatis  dentatis.  Com¬ 
meline  calls  it,  Salvia  Africana  frutefeens ,  folio 
fubrotundo  glauco ,  fore  magno  auveoi  It  grows 
naturally  by  the  rivulets  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 

4.  Canary  Sage  is  titled,  Salvia  foliis  hajlato -  Coyruxh>uv 
triangularibus  oblongis  crenatis  obtufis.  Morifon  zAAUiA, 
calls  it,  Horminum  Canirienfe  tomentofum^  hajlato 

folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Canaries. 

5.  Mexican  Sage  is  titled,  Salvia  foliis  ovatis  Jmjv/Mieu- 
utrinque  acuminatis  ferratis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  zzoveu 
Solaria  Mexicana  altijfima ,  facie  keliotropii.  It 

grows  naturally  in  Mexico. 
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THE  following  fpecies  of  this  genus  require 
the  protection  of  a  little  Ihelter,  to  lecure 
them  from  the  infults  of  our  fevered  blafts  : 
Species.  i .  St.  Julian’s  7 hymbra ,  or  True  Savory. 

2.  Legitimate  7 hymbra. 

3-  Legitimate  Thyme. 

4.  Cretan  Field  Bafil. 

1.  St  Julian’s  7’hymbra ,  or  True  Savory.  The 
(talks  of  this  plant  are  ered,  (lender,  a  little 
branching,  and  grow  to  about  nine  inches  high. 
1  he  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  (tiff,  finely 

l£5nted’  fmooth’  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other. 

ua,  ' °JWerS  gr0W  in  whorls  round  the  (talks, 
bundled  together  in  great  plenty;  they  are  fmall, 

ot  a  white  colour,  and  very  fragrant;  they  come 

out  in  July,  but  feldom  produce  good  feeds  in 
our  gardens. 

2.  Legitimate  7’hymbra.  The  ftalks  of  this 
plant  are  ihrubby,  branching,  and  grow  to  about 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
acute,  and  ftiff.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick 
whorls  round  the  (talks  near  the  top;  they  are  of 
a  red  colour,  and  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  them 
from  June  to  the  end  of  Auguft,  though  they  are 
very  rarely  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  with  us.  This 
plant  is  a  very  fine  aromatic. 

3.  Legitimate  Thyme.  This  is  a  flirubby, 
branching,  hoary  plant,  about  nine  inches  high. 

.  The  leaves  are  (tiff,  hollowed,  narrow,  Jpear- 
pointed,  and  hoary.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
branches  in  roundifli  fpikes ;  they  are  fmall,  white, 
and  are  never  fucceeded  by  (eeds  in  our  gardens. 
This  plant  alfo  is  a  very  fine  aromatic. 

4.  Cretan  Field  Bafil.  This  plant  has  ufually 
been  taken  for  an  Annual;  but  if  it  has  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  Green-houfe,  or  hotbed-frame,  it  may 
be  continued  for  fome  years.  The  (talks  are  (len¬ 
der,  and  fcarcely  grow  to  afoot  high.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  but  not  very  (harp- 
pom  ted.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  fides  of  the 
(taiaks,  at  the  joints,  in  a  kind  of  corymbus;  they 

flower  in  fummer,  and  fometimes  produce  (eeds 
in  our  gardens. 

Culture.  All  thefe  forts  are  of  (hort  duration,  feldom 
(howing  themfelves  in  perfection  longer  than  three 
or  four  years;  fo  that  recourfe  to  railing  new  plants 
fliould  be  had  at  proper  intervals.  In  order  for 
this,  let  fome  good  flips  or  cuttings  be  procured 
in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  plant  thefe  in 


Legiti¬ 
mate 
Thyme 
defcribed 


Cretan 

Field 

Bafil 

defcribed 


pots  filled  with  utidunged  earth.  Remove  them 
into  the  Green-houfe,  and  place  them  where  no 
iun  can  come  at  them.  Water  them  duly,  and 
in  a  very  little  time  they  will  ftrike  root.  As  foon 
as  you  find  them  in  a  growing  (late,  fake  them 
out  of  the  Green-houfe,  and  plunge  the  pots  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden.  Here 
let  them  remain  until  the  end  of  October,  or  later 
if  the  weather  will  permit,  and  then  place  them 
in  the  coldeft  part  of  the  Green-houle,  or  under 
an  hotbed-frame,  to  preferve  them  through  the 
winter.  0 

.  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  or 
in  pots  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  (hady  border 
and 1  duly  watered,  they  will  grow,  though  not  fo 
readily  as  if  placed  firft  in  the  Green-houfe. 

The  Cretan  Field  Bafil  mull;  have  little  or  no 
water  during  winter ;  and  in  order  to  continue  it 
recourfe  to  planting  the  cuttings  (hould  be  more 
duly  attended  to  than  with  any  of  the  other  forts. 

1.  St.  Julian’s  7’hymbra ,  or  True  Savory  is  titled.  Title. 
Satureja  verticillis  fajligiatis ,  foliis  lineari-lanceola -  d  0- * 
tis.'  V an  Royen  calls  it,  Satureja  floribus  verticil - 
latis,  foliis '  lanceolatis  glabris ;  Cafpar  Bauhine, 

Satureja  fpicata  ;  Morifon,  Satureja  perennis ,  ver- 
ticillis  fpicatim  L?  denfius  difpojitis ;  and  Lobe] 

7’hymbra  fanbli  jfuliani ,  five  fatureja  verior.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

2.  Legitimate  7’hymbra  is  titled,  Satureja  ver-  ffk  , 
ticillis  fubrotundis  hifpidis ,  foliis  oblongis  acutis. 

In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  7’hymus f rut efcensl 
verticillis  fere  midis  globofis,  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Satureja  Cretica ;  Barre- 
her,  rhymum  Creticum  pone  verticillatum ;  and 

Crete  le&itima'  lt  grows  naturally  in 

3.  Legitimate  Thyme  is  titled,  Satureja  foribus  (k/UL- 
Jpicatis,  folus  car  mat  is  pundlatis  ciliatis.  Cafpar  d 
Bauhine  calls  it,  7’hymus  capitatus  Diofcoridis ;  Bar-  * 
relier,  T’hymum  Creticum  incanum  capitatum  ;  and 

Cl  u  fius,  'Thy mum  legitimum.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Crete.  7 

4.  Cretan  Field  Bafil  is  titled,  Satureja  pedun- 
cults  fubtrff oris  later ali  bus,  involucellis  calyce  brevi-j 
oribus.  Morifon  calls  it,  Satureja  annua  Orientalis 
tenmor,  adfingulos  nodos  florifera  ;  Plukenet  Cli  • 
nopodium  minus  exoti cum,  thy  mi  folio  major  e ,  \nodo- 

rum  ’  arxJ  Alpmus,  Clinopodium  Creticum.  It  is 
a  native  of  Crete. 
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SCABIOS  A,  SCABIOUS, 


Species. 


THERE  muft  be  Rationed  in  the  Green-houfe, 
i.  African  Scabious. 


2.  Rigid  ^Ethiopian  Scabious. 

African  i.  African  Scabious.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
divides  into  feveral  branches,  and  grows  to  be  five 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
rough,  hairy,  crenated  on  their  edges,  of  a  light- 
green  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  hoary  under¬ 
neath.  The  flowers  come  out  on  naked  foot- 
italks  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  flefh  colour,  appear  early  in  the  fummer, 
and  frequently  continue  in  fucceffion  until  the 
autumn,  by  which  time  ripe  feeds  from  the  firft- 
blown  flowers  may  be  fometimes  collected. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  dif¬ 
fering  in  their  fize  of  growth,  and  colour  of  their 
leaves  and  flowers. 

and  2.  Rigid  ./Ethiopian  Scabious.  The  ftalk  is 

Ihrubby,  upright,  firm,  divides  into  a  few  fpread- 
pian  inS  branches,  and  grows  to  about  two  or  three 
Scabious  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  rigid, 
defcribed.  fhining,  and  ferrated  cn  their  edges.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  on 
naked  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds  in  our  gardens. 


1  hefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  planting  Cultures 
the  flips  or  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months. 

1  hey  muft  be  fhaded  at  firft,  and  duly  watered  ; 
and  after  they  have  taken  root,  they  may  be  fee 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth.  In  removing 
them,  be  careful  to  prelerve  a  ball  of  earth  to  each 
root ;  then  give  them  a  good  watering,  and  af¬ 
terwards  iet  them  in  a  fliady  place  until  the  end 
of  Odober,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe  with  the  hardieft  kinds  of  plants, 
and  managed  accordingly. 

i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Scabiofa  corollulis  Titles, 
q  uinqiiefidis,  foil  is  incifis ,  cdiile  fruticofo.  Herman  (iLicetM^u 
calls  it,  Scabiofa  Africana  frutefeens  \  alfo,  Scabiofa 
Aficana  frutefeens  maxima,  foliis  rugojis ,  (A  crena- 
tis,  minor  ;  Boerhaave,  Scabiofa  Africana  frutef¬ 
eens  maxima ,  foliis  tenuijjime  incifis ;  and  Brey- 
nius,  Scabiofa  minor  AS t biopica  frutefeens ,  foliis 
lanuginofis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Africa  and  the 
Eaft.  ^ 


2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Scabiofa  corollu* 
lis  quadrifidis  fubradi antibus,  fquamis  calycinis  obtu - 
fis,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis.  Commeline  calls  it, 
Scabiofa  Africana  frutefeens ,  foliis  rigidis  fplenden - 
tibus  et  ferratis ,  fore  albicante.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  ^Ethiopia. 
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CXLIX. 


SCHREBER  A. 


THIS  genus  at  prefent  confifts.  only  of  one 
fpecies,  called,  Schrebera. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  woody,  divides  into  numerous 
defcribed.  round,  foft,  downy  branches,  which  retain  the 
marks  of  fallen  leaves,  and  the  fhrub  grows  to 
be  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
bright  on  their  upper  fide,  (lightly  ferrated  to¬ 
wards  the  extremity,  and  grow  on  fhort,  downy 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  bunches 
from  the  divifions  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a 
white  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  from  feeds  procured  from 
utBre*  abroad,  and  by  cuttings.  The  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  The 
mould  in  the  pots  muft  be  kept  moift  by  frequent 
fprinklings  of  water,  the  better  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  the  feeds.  When  they  come  up,  the 
ufual  tender  care  muft  accompany  them  until 
they  are  three  inches  high  ;  then  they  fhould  be 
carefully  fhook  out  of  the  pots,  obferving  to  injure 
the  roots  as  little  as  poflible,  and  planted  feparately 
in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  light, 


frefh  earth.  They  muft  next  be  plunged  into  the 
bark- bed,  be  watered,  and  fhaded  from  the  heat 
of  thelun  until  they  have  taken  root;  afterwards 
they  muft  be  hardened  gradually  to  the  open  air, 
but  fhould  not  be  taken  out  of  the  hotbed  until 
the  autumn.  It  will  be  proper  during  the  firft  win¬ 
ter  to  place  them  in  a  very  temperate  ftove  and 
afterwards  they  will  fucceed  well  in  a  good  Green- 
houfe,  or  a  glafs-cafe,  where  they  can  be  kept 
warm  in  cold  weather,  and  have  frefh  air  on  all 
favourable  occafions.  in  fummer  they  may  be  fet 
abroad  with  other  tender  Green-houfe  plants,  and 
muft  then  have  frequent  waterings;  but  in  winter 
they  will  require  very  little,  over-watering  at  that 
ieafon  caufing  the  young  (boots  to  grow  mouldy, 
and  rot.  They  muft  from  time  to  time  be  ftiifted 
into  larger  pots,  as  often  as  they  (hall  require  it; 
and  in  every  refped  meet  with  treatment  fuirable 
to  plants  of  the  like  nature. 

They  are  alfo  railed  by  cuttings.  Thefe  may 
be  planted  in  the  open  ground,  in  any  of  the 
fummer  months ;  but  muft  be,  covered  down  at 
fit  it  with  bell  or  hand-glafles.  They  muft  be 
fhaded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  muft.  be 
'  '  frequently 
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frequently,  though  fparingly,  watered  ;  and  when 
they  begin  to  (hoot,  one  edge  of  each  glafs  fhould 
be  railed  by^a  brick,  forked  flick,  or  the  like,  to 
give  them  air;  and  this  muft  be  encreafed  by  de¬ 
grees  until  they  can  bear  the  full  air ;  foon  after 
which  they  fhould  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each  root,  and  planted  feparately  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  frefh  earth.  They  fhould  then 
be  watered  to  fettle  the  mould  to  the  roots,  and  fet 
in  a  fhady  place  until  they  have  commenced  a 
good  growing  flate,  when  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  fhould 
continue  until  the  autumn,  and  afterwards  be  ma¬ 
naged  like  the  flrong  feedlings  in  their  fecond 
year’s  growth. 

Titles.  There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
n  1 ,  rv  is  (imply  named,  Schrebera.  In  the  former  edi- 
tion  0f  the  Species  Plant  arum  it  is  termed,  Schinus 
foliis  fmplicibus  lanceolatis  finuatis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Schrebera  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Pentandria  CIifi 
Digynia ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  divided  into  five  Linnxan 

oval,  equal  parts,  which  are  about  half  as  long  as  Svftem.- 
the  corolla.  The  chai 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal,  cut  ra<^eri- 
into  five  oblong*  obtufe  fegments. 

The  neftarium  confifts  of  five  fmall,  roundifh, 
fubciliated  fcales*  at  the  infide  of  the  bottom  of  the 
filaments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filiforme  filaments,  iri- 
ferted  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  and  fhorter 
than  the  fegments,  having  roundifh  antherte. 

4.  Pistillum  confifls  of  a  roundifh,  bilobed 
germen,  and  two  filiforme  flyles  fhorter  than  the 
flamina,  with  clavated  fligmas  the  length  of  the 
flyles. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  deprefied  drupe,  con¬ 
taining  two  cells. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle. 
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OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  Corymbofe  Selago. 

2.  Verticillated  Selago. 

3.  Rapunculoide  Selago. 

4.  Crimfon  Selago. 

5.  Spurious  Selago. 

6.  Dubious  Selago. 

7.  Lychnidea  Selago. 

1.  Corymbofe  Selago.  The  (talks  are  fiender, 
ligneous,  fend  out  many  weak,  fiender  branches 
from  the  fides,  and  grow  to  fix  or  eight  feet  high. 
The  fcftves  are  very  narrow,  hairy,  and  are  colleft- 
ed  in  bunches  along  the  fides  of  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  corymbous 
bunches  at  the  tops  of  the  {talks;  thefe  bunches  are 
compofed  of  many  fmall  umbels  collected  toge¬ 
ther,  but  the  flowers  feparately  are  fmall,  and  of 
a  fnow-white  colour;  they  appear  in  July  and 
Augufl,  and  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

2.  Verticillated  Selago.  The  {talks  are  fbrubby, 
rough,  and  fend  out  branches  alternately  from 
the  fides.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  fmootb, 
acute,  and  furround  the  (talks  in  whorls  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  oblong 
fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  (talks  ;  they  have  very 
long  tubes,  having  the  limb  divided  into  five 
nearly  equal,  narrow,  hairy  fegments ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  about  the^ime  of  the  former,  but  the  feeds 
rarely  ripen  in  England. 

3.  Rapunculoide  Selago.  The  (talks  are  thick, 
upright,  branching,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  long,  very  narrow,  and  indented  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  corym¬ 
bous  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  (talks ;  they  are  of  a 
white  or  blue  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Augufl, 
and  continue  in  fucceffion  until  the  autumn. 

4.  Crimfon  Selago.  1  he  (talks  are  herbaceous, 
tender,  branching,  and  grow  to  five  or  fix  feet 
high.  The  lower  leaves  are  linear  and  entire, 
but  the  upper  ones  are  fpeared,  awl-fhaped,  and 


(lightly  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  arc 
produced  in  corymbous  fpikes,  at  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks;  they  are  of  a  bright- fcarlet  colour,  appear 
in  July  and  Augufl,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

5.  Spurious  Selago.  The  ftalks  are  ligneous, 
branching,  and  grow  to  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  ipunous, 
leaves  are  narrow,  (lightly  indented  on  their  edges, 

and  grow  in  clufters  alternately  along  the  fides  of 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  in  oval,  oblong,  obtufe,  imbri¬ 
cated  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  deep-blue,  or  violet 
colour,  appear  in  the  fummer,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fix  valved  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

6.  Dubious  Selago.  The  (talk  is  upright, 
wdody,  branching,  and  grows  to  three  or  four  feet 
high,  i  he  leaves  are  narrow,  acute,  and  grow 
alternately.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches 
in  a  Ample  racemus;  they  are  diandrous,  appear 
in  July  and  Augufl,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

7.  Lychnidea  Selago.  The  (talk  is  upright, 
hairy,  branching  a  little,  and  grows  to  three  or  anc*  . 
four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  ob  ^ 
tufe,  ferrated,  a  little  downy,  and  grow  on  Abort  Selago 
footflalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  at  the  defcribed. 
tops  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Au- 

guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thele  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings, 
in  any  of  the  fummer  months.  The  belt  way  is  to  CuUttrc* 
let  them  pretty  clofe  together,  in  the  open  ground, 
in  fome  rich  part  of  rhe  garden.;  then  hoop  and 
cover  them  clofe  down  with  mats.  If  they  are 
duly  watered  they  will  foon  fhew  figns  of  growth, 
when  the  mats  fhould  be  railed  by  degrees,  to  give 
them  air,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak ;  and 
this  gradual  hardening  of  them  muft  be  continu¬ 
ed  until  they  can  bear  the  full  air,  when  the  mats 
mult  be  wholly  taken  off.  When  they  have  made 
pretty  good  (hoots,  they  muft  be  taken  up,  with 
a  good  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  planted  fe¬ 
parately 
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parately  in  pots  filled  with  good,  frefh  earth.  1  hey 
mutt  next  be  watered,  and  fet  in  the  (hade  until 
they  are  eftablifhed  in  their  new  fituation,  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  warm  place,  to 
remain  there  until  the  end  of  autumn,  and  then  be 
taken  into  fhelter  with  the  hardier  kinds  of  Green- 
'  houfe  plants. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds,  when  good 
ones  can  be  procured.  Thefe  mull  be  lown  on  a 
hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  three 
or  four  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  potted  fepa- 
rately,  be  again  plunged  into  the  hotbed,  wateied 
and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root.  They 
muft  then  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air, 
be  fet  abroad,  and  managed  like  the  cuttings. 
Titles.  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Selago  corymbomul- 
/»  /  tiplici,  floribus  disjunbHs,  foliis  filiformibus  fafcicula- 

L^'tis.  In  the  Hortus  Clifford  it  is  termed,  Selago 
cauls  eredio,  corymbo  terminal i.  Commeline  calls 

it,  Camphorata  Africana  umbellata  frutefeens ;  and 
Morifon,  Millefolio  ajfinis  Maderafpatanti ,  cam¬ 
phor  at  <e  foliis  radiatim  nafeentibus.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

ftwiajfau  2.  The  fecoftd  fpecies  is  titled,  Selago  [pi cis  co- 
rymbofis  hirfutis, foliis  verticillatis  linearibus.  Com- 
meiine  calls  it,  Valeriana  Jfricana  fruticans,  foliis 
longis  &  anguflis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

3-  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Selago  fpicis  corym- 
71a  lofiSi  foliis  dentatis.  Burman  calls  it,  Rapnnculus 
zVrUM  angujiijjimis  dentatis  floribus  umbellatis.  It 

grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

4*  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Selago  fpicis  co¬ 
rymb  ofis,  foliis  inferioribus  linearibus  integerrimis : 
fuperioribus  lanceolato  -fubulatis  fubdentatis .  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Selago  fpicis  corym - 
I \cfis,  foliis  linearibus  denticulatis.  Burman  calls  it, 


Melampyrum  Africanum  fpicatum ,  foliis  anguflijfl - 
mis.  It  grows  naturally  in  ./Ethiopia.  £\,  /  - 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Selago  ?  racemo  JjuJrL^ 
fimplici ,  foliis  linearibus  alternis ,  floribus  diandris. 

Burman  calls  it,  Thymelaa  foliis  anguflijfmis  linea¬ 
ribus,  flofeulis  fpicatis  *,  Plukenet,  ThymeUa  JEthi- 
opica  fpicata  glabra ,  foliis  longioribus  anguflis  *,  Ray, 
Valerianoides  parva,  foliis  caule  raris ,  fpica  infuni - 
mo  caule  oblonga  ex  foliolis  &  flofeulis  confer tis  coni - 
pofita\  and  Commeline,  Valeriana  Africana  fru¬ 
ticans,  foliis  erica.  It  grows  naturally  in 
^Ethiopia. 

7.  The  feventh  fpecies  is  titled,  Selago  fpica  ter - 
minali ,  foliis  fubpetiolatis  lanceolatis  obtuflufculis  fer- 
ratis  fubtomentofls.  Burman  calls  it,  Lychnidea 
villofa,  foliis  oblongis  dentatis ,  floribus  fpicatis.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Selago  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Didynamia  Angi *  an^  sortier 
ofpermia  *,  and  the  characters  are,  in  the 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  mofiophyllous,  perma-  Linnaean 
nent  perianthium,  cut  into  four  parts,  the  lower  Syftem* 

fegment  being  the  largeft  ,  dAR 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal.  The  tube  is  imail, 
filiforme,  and  fcarcely  perforated.  The  limb  is 
fpreading,  and  divided  into  five  parts*,  the  two 
upper  fegments  being  rather  the  fmalleft,  and  the 
lower  one  the  largeft  of  any  of  them. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  capillary  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  to  which  they  are  inferred  : 

The  two  upper  ones  are  .the  longeft,  having 
fimple  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  fimple  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a 
fimple,  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  feed 
is  involved  in  the  corolla. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  and  roundifh. 


CHAP  CLI. 
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S  EM  P  E  R  V  I  V  U  M,  HOUSE-LEEK. 


OF  this  genus  are  two  fpecies  which  require 
fome  prote&ion  in  winter,  called, 

Species.  1,  Tree  Houfe-Leek. 

2.  Canary  Houfe-Leek. 

Tree  i.  Tree  Houfe-Leek,  The  (talk  is  thick, 

Houfe-  fmooth,  flefhy,  branching,  and  grows  to  fix  or 
Leek.  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  fuc- 
defenbed.  cuqent.j0f  a  bright-green  colour,  indented  on  their 

edges,  and  grow  in  round  clutters  or  bunches  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  center  of  the  leaves  at  the  ends  ol  the 
branches,  in  large  pyramidical  fpikes  *,  they  are 
of  a  bright-yellow  colour  •,  they  appear  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times  of  the  year,  but  more  eipecially  in  the 

autumn  and  winter.  .  .  ,  . 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  ftriped 
Varieties.  ieaves  which  is  in  great  requeft  in  our  Green- 
houfes.  There  is  alfo  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 
Canary  2.  Canary  Houfe-Leek.  The  ftalks  are  woody, 
Houfe-  thick,  full  of  the  marks  of  fallen  leaves,  and  grow 

d^Sibed  t0  ah°ut  a  foot  and  an  half,  or  two  leet  high. 

The  leaves  are  large, fucculent,obtufe  and  incurved 
at  the  extremities,  and  grow  in  large  globular 
heads  or  balls  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks.  The 
Vol.*  II. 
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flower-ftalk  arifes  from  the  center  of  thefe  leaves, 
divides  into  many  branches,  fupports  the  flowers 
in  a  pyramidical  form,  and  grows  to  a  foot  and  an 
half  high.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenifh  colour, 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

The  firft  fort  is  generally  propagated  by  the  Culture, 
cuttings  *,  the  fecond  by  the  feeds,  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  great  plenty. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  taken  off,  in  any  of  the 
fummer  months,  and  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  the 
wounded  part  to  Ikin  over  before  they  are  planted, 
to  prevent  their  rotting  *,  which  fometimes,  tho’ 
very  feldom,  happens,  if  they  are  planted  imme¬ 
diately,  and  have  not  too  much  water.  The 
cuttings  fhould  be  fet  in  fome  dry,  warm,  welh 
fheltered  place,  and  be  fhaded  until  they  have- 
taken  root  *,  or  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh,  fandy, 
or  rubbifhy  earth  *,  and  the  pots  fhould  be  fet  in 
the  fhade,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  They 
fhould  be  nowand  then  watered  in  the  pots*,  but 
thofe  in  the  full  ground  will  require  no  watering, 
at  all.  In  October  the  pots  fhould  be  removed 
under  cover,  to  be  protected  from  the  froft,  and 
■  6  E  afterwards 
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afterwards  fhould  be  placed  among  the  hardieft 
fucculent  plants  for  their  winter- refidence  ;  whilft 
thofe  abroad  fhould.be  hooped  over,  to  be  covered 
with  mats  in  frofty  weather.  If  this  covering  be 
multiplied  fufficiently  to  keep  out  the  froft,  which 
is  all  they  want  to  be  prote&ed  from  in  this  cli¬ 
mate,  the  trees  will  grow  to  an  amazing  fize  j  for 
they  will  be  upwards  of  ten  feet  high,  will  fpread 
their  branches  on  every  fide,  and  caufe  a  very  fin- 
gular  and  flriking  look.  The  plants  that  are 
houfed  fhould  not  beplaced  among  otherplants  that 
require  frequent  watering,  for  they  will  imbibe 
the  moifture,  become  top-heavy,  and  the  leaves  will 
foon  rot  and  fall  off;  fo  that  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  or 
even  the  prote&ion  of  an  hotbed-frame,  will  be 
more  fuitable  to  thefe  plants  than  the  fituation  in 
the  Green-houfe  among  other  trees. 

The  Variegated  fort,  which  is  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  and  valued,  is  the  moft  tender,  and  muft  be 
treated  accordingly. 

As  the  fecond  fpecies  produces  plenty  of  feeds, 
it  is  more  lpeedily  propagated  that  way.  Sow  the 
feeds  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth,  foon 
after  tjhey  are  ripe.  Set  the  pots  in  fome  warm;, 
well-fheltered  place,  until  there  be  an  appearance 
of  froft  j  then  remove  them  under  fome  fhelter. 


but  place  them  abroad  again  in  mild  and  open 
weather.  In  the  fpring,  let  their  fituation  be  fuch 
that  they  may  receive  the  morning  fun  only  j  fre¬ 
quently  water  them  in  dry  weather,  and  in  a  little 
time  the  plants  will  come  up.  .‘They  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  be  now  and  then  watered, 
fhould  the  weather  prove  dry,  though  but  fparing- 
ly.  When  the  plants'  are  fit  to  remove,  each 
fhould  be  fet  in  a  pot  filled  with  light,  rubbifhy 
earth,  and  their  after-management  fhould  be  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  cuttings  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

1.  Tree  Houfe  Leek  is  titled,  Sempervivum  rp. . 
caule  arbor efcente  lavi  ramofo.  In.  the  Hort.  Cliff.  J[ 

it  is  termed,  Sempervivum  caule  inf  erne  nudo  lavi  Jrcwczx- 
ramofo.  .  Cafpar,  Bauhine  calls,  it,  Sedum  majus  ar-  :u~rYL- 
borefcens ,  fiofculis  candidis •  and  'Glufius,  Sedum 
majus  legit imum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Portugal, 

Crepe,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Canary  Houfe  Leek  is  titled,  Sempervivum  CciM-aXc- 
caule  foliorum  ruderibus  lacero  foliis  retujis.  In  the 

Hort .  Cliff,  it  is 'tei'med',  Sempervivum  caule  infra 
folio  lacero,  foliis  cuneiformibus :  fummis  fubrotun- 
dis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Sedum  Canarium,  foliis 
omnium  maximis and  Plukenet,  Sedum  majus  Ca - 
narjum  acaulon ,  pilis  ad  eras  foliorum  hifpidis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands. 
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rT^HERE  are  fome  fpecies  of  this  genus,  na- 
&  tives  of  Africa,  which  fucceed  very  well  with 
us  under  the  protection  of  a  common  Green-houfe 
in  the  winter  feafon;  and  they  are, 

1.  Stiff-leaved  Shrubby  African  Groundfel. 

2.  Ilex- leaved  Shrubby  African  Groundfel. 

3*  Succulent-leaved  Shrubby  African  Ground¬ 
fel. 

4.  Long-leaved  Shrubby  African  Groundfel. 

5.  Spleen-Wort-leaved  African  Groundfel. 

6.  Ly rated -leaved  Shrubby  African  Groundfel. 

7.  Purple  African  Groundfel. 

r.  Stiff-leaved  Shrubby  African  Groundfel. 
This  plant  is  a  very  beautiful  fhrub,and  rites  with 
an  upright,  rigid,  rough  ftem,  to  the  height  of 
about  feven  feet.  The  leaves  are  large,  (tiff, 
hairy,  and  rough  j  they  are  oblong,  indented 
irregularly  on  their  edges,  and  embrace  the  ftalk 
with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
branches  in  clufters  ;  they  are  fmall,  but  radiated, 
of  a  lively-yellow  colotir,  and  numbers  of  them 
grow  together.  There  will  be  a  fucceflion  of 
them  during  moft  of  the  fummer  months,  and 
plenty  of  good  feeds  may  be  gathered  from  the 
plants. in  the  autumn. 

2.  Ilex- leaved  Shrubby  African  Groundfel. 
This  fhrub  will  grow  to  be  about  five  feet  high. 
The  Item  is  woody,  and  fends  forth  numerous, 
fpreading  branches,  without  order.  The  leaves  are 
not  all  of  the  fame  figure ;  their  edges  are  deeply 
cut,  or  indented ;  their  upper  furface  is  of  a  fine- 
green  colour,  but  underneath  they  are  of  a  whitifh 
colour  ;  they  are  of  a  ftiff  fubftance,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  branches  in  clufters ;  they  are  radiated, 
of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  continue  to  fliow  them- 


felves  moft  of  the  fummer  months,  and  produce 
good  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Succulent-leaved  Shrubby  African  Ground-  SucCH_ 
fel.  This  plant  riles  with  an  upright,  branching  lem-leav- 
flem,  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet.  The  ed  Shrub- 
leaves  are  of  a  flelhy  fubftance,  oval,  hoary,  and  by  Afri" 
their  edges  are  indented.  The  flowers  terminate  caD’ 

the  branches  in  large,  loofe  bunches  j  they  are  ra¬ 
diated,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  will  be  in  blow 
in  July  and  Auguft,  but  do  not  always  bring 
their  feeds  to  perfection  with  us. 

4.  Long-leaved  Shrubby  African  Groundfel.  Lon 
This  is  a  fhrubby,  branching  plant,  orna-  leavfd 
mented  with  long,  narrow,  naked,  rough  leaves.  Shrubby 
In  one  variety  they  are  very  hoary,  in  another  of  Africar)» 
a  fine-green  colour,  and  they  grow  but  thinly  on 

the  branches.  The  flowers,  which  are  radiated, 
terminate  the  branches  in  a  corymbus  ;  and  they 
will  often  fhow  themfelves  in  Jfune,  July,  and 
Auguft.  .  ■  '  .  f  ;  . 

5.  Spleen-Wort-leaved  African  Groundfek  This  A 

is  a  Perennial,  rifingwith  an  herbaceous,  upright,  Spleen- 
branching  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  about  a- yard,  wort- 
The  lower  leaves  will  be  more  than  half  a  foot  *eaved 
long,  and  are  fin  u  a  ted  fo  deeply  as  to  form  the‘fVr:ca", . 
appearance  of  a  pinnated  leaf*,  the  upper  leaves  ‘deferred, 
are  fmaller,  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bale,’  and 
are  fo  clammy  that  they  will  flick  to  the  fingers 
on  being  touched.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalks  on  long  footftalks  ;  each 
footftalk  fupports  one  flower  only,  which  is  large, 
radiated,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  There  will  of¬ 
ten  be  a  fucceflion  of  them  from  June  to  the  end 
of  fummer,  and  fometimes  good  feeds  from  the 
firft-blown  flowers  may  be  gathered  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  •  -1  ' 

6.  Lyrated- 
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6.  Lyrated-leaved  Shrubby  African  Groundfel. 
This  plant  hath  a  fhrubby,  branching  Item, 
about  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  lyre- 
fhaped,  and  downy  underneath.  The  flowers 
grow  fingly,  on  long  footflalks  ;  they  will  be  in 
blow  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  have  no  rays  to 
fet  them  off. 

7.  Purple  African  Groundfel.  This  plant  will 
grow  to  about  a  yard  high.  The  lower-leaves 
are  lyre-fhaped,  rough,  and  clammy  ;  thofe  that 
grow  near  the  top  of  the  plant  are  fmaller,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  indented.  The  flowers  of  this  fort 
are  of  a  purple  colour ;  and  if  they  had  the  orna^ 
mental  rays  peculiar1  to  moft  flowers  of  this  kind, 
they  would  be  very  valuable. 

All  thefe  forts  areeafily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Plant  thefe  in  pots  filled  with  rich,  light  earth, 
in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  fet  them  in  the 
Green-houfe  where -  no  fun  can  come  at  them. 
Leave  the  windows  conftantly  open,  and  fre¬ 
quently  fupply  them  with  water.  They  will  readily 
take  root ;  and  as  loon  as  you  perceive  this,  re¬ 
move  them  to  fome  lhady  part  of  the  garden,  but 
not  under  the  drip  of  trees,  pl-unging-the  pots  up 
to  the  rims  in  the  common  mould.  .Give  them 
Water  as  there  fhall  be  occafion  all  fummer,  and 
inO&ober  remove  them  into  the  Green-houfe  for 
their 'winter  lodgings*  In  the  fpring they  mufb  be 
fhifted  into  larger  pots,  be  fet  abroad  in  the  fum¬ 
mer  with  other  tender  plants,  and  in  October  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe  as  before. 

Thefe  plants  are  alfo  eafily  raifed  by  feeds. 
Thefe  tmtft  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  on  a  moderate 
hotbed  covered  with  light,  rich  earth.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  you  mud  give  them  conftant 
fupply  of  air  and  water;  and  here  they  may  remain 
until  they  are  four  or  five  inches  high  ;  when  each 
plant  fhould  be  taken  out  and  potted.  This  be¬ 
ing  effected,  they  fhould  be  well  watered,  the 
pots  fhould  be  plugged  up  to  the  rims  in  fome 
fhady  part  of  the  garden,  and  in  October  mud  be 
taken  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  managed  like  the 


cuttings. 


Titles. 


.  1.  Stiff-leaved  Shrubby  African  Groundfel  is 
titled,  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  folds  fpatulatis 


repandis  amplexicauhbus  fcahris  erofs ,  caule  fruticofo 
hirto.  Commeline  calls  it,  'Jacob# a  Africana  fru- 
tefeens,  foliis  rigidis  tf  hirfufis  -/  Ray,  Jacob# a 
Africana  r  a  m  ofjfim  a ,  fo  hi  s  f ’n  c  c  ion  is,  pi  ng  u  is  rigidis £f 
lucent.ibus  imams.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia, 

2.  Ilex  leaved  Shrubbv  African  Groundfei  1$ 

titled,  Senecio  corollis  radtantibus,  folds  fagit tails 
ampkxicaulibus  dentatis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Comme- 
-line  calls  it,  Jacobaa  African, a  frutefeens,  foliis  inti* 
fisif  fubtus  cimreis.  it  grows  naturally  at, the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.*  ,  1 

3.  Succulent-leaved  Shrubby  African  Ground- 
fel  is  titled,  Senecio  corollis  rad'j/ilibus,  foliis  obova- 
iis  carnofis  fubdentatis,  caule  fruticofo.  In  the 
flortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,-  Soiidago  foliis  -obverfk 
ovatis  carnofis  crenatis ,  caule  fruticofo,  corymbo  ra - 
mofo.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Doria  Africana  arborej- 
cens ,  folus  craffis  if  fucculentis  atrlplicem  refer enti- 
bus.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

4.  Long- leaved  Shrubby  African  Groundfel  is 
titled,  Senecio  corollis  radiaiitibus ,  foliis  linearibus 
fparfs,  caule  fruticofo.  Herman  calls  it,  Jacob#  a 
Africana,  folio  capiilaceo  i'iridi  ;  Volkamcr,  Jacob# a 
Africana  fruticans,  oblongis  foliis  angyftis  integris 
inlands  Commeline,  Jacob# a  Africana  frutefeehs, 
lav  endul#  folio  latiore  if  anguJHore  \  Breynius,  Ja¬ 
cob  a.  a  Adtbiopica  lavendul#  folio  ;  and  Plukenet, 
Jacob# a  PEthiopica ,  angujlijfmis  if  prclongis  folds . 
rarius  crenatis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

5.  Spleen-Wort-leaved  African  Groundfel  is' 
titled,  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus ,  petiolis  amplexi- 
caulibus,  pedunculis  folio  triplo  longioribus ,  foliis  pin - 
nato-finuatis.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Jacobaa  Afra  pe- 
rennis  vifeofa  lutea ,  afplenii  foliis.  It  grows  in 
Africa. 

6.  Lyre-leaved  Shrubby  African  Groundfel  is 
titled,  Senecio  corollis  nudis ,  foliis  lyratis  fubtus  to- 
mentofs,  pedunculis  unifloris:  fquamis  fubulatis.  It 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape’of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Purple  African  Groundfel'  is  titled,  Senecio 
corollis  nudis ,  folds  lyratis  hirtis:  fuperioribus  lan - 
ceolatis dentatis.  Breynius  calls  it,  Senecio  vifeofus 
Althiopicus ,  floye  purpureo.  It  is  a  native  of 
^Ethiopia. 
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T^HIS  genus  conflfts.  of  the  following  fpecies, 
ok  1.  Cinereous;  Seripbium..  •. 

•  2.  Plumofe  Seripbium.  . . 

,i  3;  Imbricated  Seripbium.  .  .  -n 

i  i*.  Cinereous:  Seripbium.  The  (talk  is  fhrubby, 
branching,  and  grows  to  two  or  three  feet  high.. 
The-  leaves  are  ipear-fhaped,  fmall,  patent,  re¬ 
curved,  hoary,  and  grow  in  clufters.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches;  they  appear  in  July  an>d  Auguft,  but 
are-  rarely  followed  by  ripe  fefeds  in  England. 
Plumofe,  *;2.  Plumofe  Seripbium.  The  Balk  is  woody, 
branching,  and  grows  to  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  fmall,  and  oval.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  globular,  plu- 


*  r  *  «■  • 

mofe  heads ;  they,  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  ank 
pear  great  part  of  the  fummen. J P 

3.  Imbricated  Seripbium .  .The  Italk  is  woody  a  a 
divides  intofeveral  ilender.ligneous,  taper  branches’  Imbricat. 
and  the  fhrub  grows  to  a  foot  and  an  half,  or  two  ed 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  imbricated, fmall, flender  'SeriPhi' 
and  of  a  filvery-white  colour.  The  flowers  come  Sribad. 
out  m  fhort  fpikes  or  heads  at  the  ends  andTides 
of  the  branches;  they  appear  early  in  the  .fum¬ 
mer,  and  frequently  again  in  the  autumn,  f ;  ’ 

.  -H^fe  are  raifed  by  planting  the  cuttings,  dur-  Culture, 
ing  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  beds  df  good, 
light  earth,  and  covering  them  clofe  down  with 
bell  or  hand  glafles,  or,  for  want  of  thefe,  with 
mats.  They  mult  be  duly  watered  ;  and  as  they 

grow. 
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grow,  the  covering  mull  gradually  be  taken  off. 
fn  about  fix  weeks  they  will  be  fit  to  remove. 

.  They  mull  then  be  planted  feparately  in  pots 
filled  wkkrgood,  light,  garden-mould,  de  water¬ 
ed,  and  fetin  the  lhade  until  they  are  well  eft a- 
blilhed  in  their  new  filiation.  After  this  tney 
may  be  removed  into  fome  warm,  well  Iheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  to  remain  there  until  the  end 
of  October,  or  later  if  the  feafon  proves  favoura¬ 
ble,  and  finally  be  taken  into  Ihelter  with  the 
hardier  kinds  of  Green-houfe  plants. 

Titles.  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Seriphium  fioribus 
verticillato-fpicatis ,  foliis  patentibus.  In  the  Hort. 
i  Clifford  it  is  termed,  Artemifia  fioribus  fimphcibus. 

Petiver  calls  it,  Breynia  cineroides  Capenfis -,  Ray, 
Abrot  amides  Africannm ,  foliis  minimis  argent  sis 
reflexis ,  fioribus  in  fummis  caulibus  (A  ramulis  in 
J picas  oblongas  -,  and  Plukenet,  Tamarifcu r  JEthio- 
picus ,  coridis  folio  glabro ,  herb <e  imp'll  capitulis  in 
fpicam  fefiilibus ;  alfo,  Frutex  cinereus  mufcofus , 
herb &  impice  capitulis  in  fpicam  fefiilibus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

9l°  a^ajuay,  2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Seriphium  fion- 
hus  fpicatis ,  foliis  granulato-ovatis .  .  Van  Royen 
calls  it,  Stoebe ,  fioribus  fpicatis  calycibus  unifioris  ; 
Petiver,  Breynia  Capenfis ,  capitulis  albis  plum ofis  \ 
and  Ray,  Abrotanoides  Africanum ,  foliis  cinereis 
mufcofis ,  capitulis  fiorum  globofis  magnis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 


2.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Seriphium  fioribus  Om-vl, 
capitatisy  foliis  imbricatis.  Breynius  calls  it,  Eu- 
patorium  ericoides  Capitis  Bona  Spei  Petiver. >  Abro¬ 
tanoides  Capenfis ,  erica  folio  -,  alfo  Eupatormdcs  Car 
penfiscapitatus  ;  and  Ray,  Abrotanoides  Africanum , 
foliis  argenteis  minoribus  &  brcviffimis ,  fioribus  in 
fpicas  breves  congefiis.  It  grows  naturally  m 

sfripbium  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  fyngmfia  cw. 
Monogamia ;  and  the  characters  ^re’  .  . 

,.  Calyx.  The  exterior  per.wth.um  rs  com- 
pofed  of  five  roundilh,  tomentofe,  imbricated  Syftem# 

leaves  „  The  cha' 

The  interior  confifts  of  five  ere&,  awl-fiuped,  rafters. 

acuminated,  fmooth,  fcariole  leaves,  which  ^are 

twice  as  long  as  the  others,  and  contain  one 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal, 
fhorter  than  the  interior  calyx,  and  indented  m 

five  parts  at  the  brim.  .  . 

3. ^Stamina  are  five  capillary  filaments,  with 

a  cylindrical  anthera.  r  A 

4.  Pistillum  confifts-  of  a  germen  fituated 

above  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  ftyle,  and  a  fub-bp 

^5!  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  feed 
is  lodged  in  the  calyx.  .  ,  ,  ,  -  - 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  and  obiong. 
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siDERins,  iron-wort. 


Species. 

Canary, 


Cretan, 


and  Sy¬ 
rian  Iron- 
wort 

defcribed. 


/-pHE  following  fpecies  muft  be  brought  un- 
X  der  prote&ion  in  winter,  vis. 

1.  Canary  Iron- wort. 

2.  Cretan  Iron- wort. 

t  Cana^TrorTworc.  THr  ftalk  is  woody, 
hairy,  "rows  to  five  or  fix  feet  highland  fen  s 
forth  feveral  ligneous  branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  foft,  Hairy  down.  The  leaves  are  hear  - 
Shaped,  woolly,  of  a  yellowifn-green  colour  on 
thefr  upper- fide,  white  underneath,  and  grow  on 

lone  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorled 
fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  a 
a  white  colour,  appear  m  June  and July,  and 
frenuentlv  aeain  in  the  autumn,  by  which  time 
the  feeds  winch  fucceed  the  firlt-blown  flowers, 

W?|  'cS  Iron-wort.  The  ftalk  is  woody 
fends  forth  feveral  foft,  downy  branches  an 
erows  to  be  three  or  four  feet  high.  Th-  leaves 
fre  broad,  heart-lhaped,  oblong,  of  a  white colon r, 
downy  on  both  fides,  and  grow  on  longiflr  . 
ftilksy  The  flowers  come  out  in  whoils  f°mth= 
ids  of  the  branches-,  they  are  of  a  bad  white 
colour ;  they  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Augui , 
*  j  rhe  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

,  Svrian  Iron-wort.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant 
arekoody,  branching,  grow  to  about  a  toot  an 


an  half  or  two  feet  high,  and  theyoung  branches  • 
are  cohered  with  a  white  deism:  The  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  entire,  woolly,  and  quite  white  on 
their  under-fide.  The  flowers  are  produced  m 
whorls  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  they  are  ot 
a  yellow  colour,  having  fmooth,  whrte,  downy- 
cups-,  they  appear  in  July,  but  the  .eeds  rarely 

ripen  in  England.  , 

Thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  planting  the  Culture; 

flips- or  cuttings  in  the  common  ground,  in  any 
of  the  fummer  months.  They  muft  be  fhaded, 
and  duly  watered  at  firft.  When  they  are  in  a  good 
crowing  ftate,  they  Ihould  be  fet  in  feparate  pots, 
placing  them  in  the  {hade  until  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  then  remove  them  into  the  Green-houfe 
with  the  hardieft  Green-houfe  plants. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds. 

Thefe  ihould  be  fown  in  pots  in  the  autumn, 
foon  after  they  aFe  ripe  the  pots  Ibould  be 
Iheltered  in  frofty  weather,  and .  in  the  ipring 
muft  be  fet  under  fome  warm  hedge- or  wall, 
where  they  may  receive  the  morning  lun  until 
ten  of  the  clock.'  The  feeds  ,  will  then  foon 
come  up-,  and  after  they  are  fit  to  remove,  each 
Ihould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  be  managed¬ 
like  the  cuttings.  *.  ,  .  ,  „ 

They  will  all  grow  abroad,  if  planted  in  dry^ 

rubbiihy  places  j  ib  that  a  few  feeds  may  tetown. 

*  in 
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in  the  like  fituation,  or  in  the  crevices  of  old 
walls,  where  they  will  (trike  root,  and  feem 
impregnable  againft  all  weather.  A  (hare  of  the 
plants°  alfo  that  have  been  prelerved  in  the 
Green-houfe  all  winter,  may  be  turned  out  with 
the  mould  at  the  roots  in  fome  dry  warm  place, 
to  take  their  chance  with  the  weather  as  it  (hall 
happen  ;  leaving  the  reft  in  the  Green* houfe  to 
preferve  the  forts,  to  cafe  thole  plants  abroad 

,  lhould  be  deftroyed.  .  .  _  . 

Tales.  j  canary  Iron- Wort  is  titled,  Sidentis  fruti- 

Qw&hMMClccfa  villofa ,  foliis  cordato-oblongis  acutis  petiolatis , 
fpicis  verticillatis.  In  the  Hcrtus  Cuffort.  it  is 
termed,  Stachys  fmticofa ,  foliis  cordato-oblongis 
crenatis  petiolatis.  Plukcnet  calls  it,  Stachys  am - 
plijfwiis  verbafci  foliis ,  foribus  albis  parvis  non 
galeatis ,  fpicd  be  tonics.  It  grows  naturally  in 

the  Canary  Iftands. 


2.  Cretan  Iron-Wort  is  titled,  Sideritis  fruti- 
cofa  lament  of  a,  foliis  cordatis  oh  tufts  petiolatis , 
ramis  divaricatis ,  fpicis  vertkillatis.  Commeline 
calls  it,  Stachys  Canarienfis  frutefcens ,  verbafci 
folio  ;  and  Tournefort,  Stachys  Crelica  latifolia. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  p  . 

3.  Syrian  Iron- Wort  is  titled,  Sideritis  fuffru - 
ticofa  tomentofo-lanata ,  foliis  lanceolalis  integer - 
rimis ,  foribus  verticillatis.  In  the  Ilortus  ( dif - 
fort,  it  is  termed,  Cunila  calycibus  inermibus 
lanigeris  ;  alfo,  Stachys  fmticofa ,  foliis  lanceolato- 
linearibus  integerrimis  feffilibus.  1  ournefort  calk 
it,  Sideritis  Crctica  tomentofa  candidiffima->  fore 
luteo  ;  Barrelier,  Stachys  lychnoides  incana  anguf- 
tifolia ,  fore  aureo  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Stachys 
minor  Italica  •,  alfo,  Pilofella  Syriac  a.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Crete. 
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PE  have  at  prefent  but  one  fpecies  of  this 
w  w  genus,  called  Siphonanthus. 

,  The  item  is  woody,  branching,  and  eight  or 
Tefcribd!  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fiiaped, 
long,  whitilh  underneath,  and  grow  alternately. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  kind  of  umbels 
along  the  fides  of  the  branches  *,  they  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  Auguft  and  September, 
but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  roundilh  berries, 
containing  the  feeds. 

r  l  nre  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  which  (hould  be 
performed  on  the  young  (hoots  in  the  autumn, 
by  a  flit  at  the  joint,  as  is  pradtifed  in  layering 
Carnations.  ,  The  fpring  after  they  have  (truck  * 
good  root,  they  muft  be  taken  off,  planted 
jeparately  in  pots  filled  with  frefh,  (anuy  eaith, 
and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  o(  tanners  bark. 
Here  they  muft  be  watered  and  lnaded  until 
they  have  taken  root,  then  hardened  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  fet  abroad  in 
fome  warm,  well-(heltered  place.  In  the  autumn 
they  muft  be  taken  into  fhelter  with  the  firit 
clafs  of  plants,  ana  in  the  winter  muft  be  (la- 
tioned  in  the  warmed  part  of  a  good  Green- 
houfe.  • 

It  is  alfo  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe  (hould  be 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  temperate  hotbed.  When  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  potted  fepaiately, 
and  brought  forward  with  a  hotbed,  as  before  *, 
obferving° to  fhade  and  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  roof.  They  muft  be  then  hardened  to  the 


open  air,  but  need  not  be  fet  abroad  this  fummer ; 
in  the  autumn,  however,  they  fnouid  be  taken 
into  a  temperate  ftove  for  their  winter  refidence. 

The  dimmer  following  they  muft  be  fet  abroad, 
like  the  layers  ;  and  by  the  autumn,  having  by 
that  time  grown  to  be  ftrong  plants,  may  be 
removed  into  the  Green-houfe  obferving,  if  any 
plant  appears  weakly,  or  has  made  but  little  pro-  v 
orefs,  to  cherifh  it  for  another  winter  in  a  tern- 
perate  ftove. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Siphonanthus  faheis  folio,  TitIcs. 
fore fiavefeente.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Siphonanthus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Te-  clafs  ard  * 
trandria  JVLonogynia  *,  and  the  characters  are,  order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  broad,  monophyllous, permanent,  Lln* 

perianthium,  divided  into  five  parts.  Syiteiu. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal  ;  The  cha, 
the  tube  is  filiforme,  very  narrow,  and  many  radei* 
times  longer  than  the  calyx;  the  limb  is  fm after 

than  the  calyx,  and  divided  into  five  lpreading 
legments.  , 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  longer  than 
the  limb  of  the  corolla,  having  oblong,  trian¬ 
gular  anrherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  very  fhort  qua- 
drifid  germen,  a  filiforme  ftvle  the  length  of  the 
(lamina,  and  a  fimple  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  conlills  of  four  roundi(h 
berries  within  the  fpreading  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  (ingle,  and 

roundifh. 
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S  MILA  Jt,  ROUGH  BINDWEEED. 


Species. 


Chinefe 

Rough 

Bindweed 

defcribed. 


Varieties; 


Baftard 

Chinefe 

Smilax 

defcribed. 


THE  Laurel-leaved  Rough  Bindweed,  before 
treated  of  among  the  Climbers,  is  there' 
with  caution  recommended  to  be  planted  abroad 
in  the  open  air ;  a  referve  therefore  of  this 
fpecies  (hould  always  be  made  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  to  keep  up  a  (lock,  in  cafe  thofe  abroad 
fhould  be  deftroyed  by  bad  weather  •,  nay,  it 
(hould  be  confidered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
Green-houfe  plant,  unlefs  there  be  for  it  a  natu¬ 
rally  dry,  warm,  well- flickered  place  :  To  this 
(hall  be  added, 

i.  The  Chinefe  Rough  Bindweed,  or  China 
Root. 

2.  Baflard  China  Smilax. 
i.  Chinefe  Rough  Bindweed,  or  China  Root. 
The  root  is  thick,  flefhy,  fpreading,  and  (trikes 
deep  into  the  ground.  The  (talks  are  very 
(trong,  taper,  prickly,  and  arife  by  the  affiftance 
of  clafpers  to  near  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  heart-fliaped,  free  from  fpines,  of  a 
thick  fubftance,  and  have  fine  longitudinal 
veins.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clofe  branches 
from  the  wings  of  the  (talks  •,  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  little  figure ;  but  the  females  are  fucceeded 
by  round  red  berries,  which  have  a  pretty 
e£Fe£t. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  many 
of  which  have  titles  in  the  works  of  old  Botanifts, 
as  diftindt  fpecies. 

2.  Ballard  Chinefe  Smilax.  The  root  of  this 
fpecies  is  very  large,  thick,  and  flefhy.  The 
(talks  are  ligneous,  taper,  free  from  fpines  ;  pof- 
fefled  of  clafpers,  by  which  they  lay  hold  on 
every  thing  that  is  near  them  •,  and  will  rear 
their  heads  above  trees  that  are  twenty  feet 


high. 


The  leaves  are  of  different  figures  :  Thofe 
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on  the  (talks  are  for  the  moft  part  cordated  ; 
thofe  on  the  branches  are,  fome  oval,  fome  ob¬ 
long  and  acute- pointed,  and  all  of  them  are 
free  from  fpines.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  (talks  in  clufters,  growing 
on  long  footftalks  *,  and  the  fruit  that  fucceeds 
them  is  a  red  berry.  There  are  fever al  varieties 
of  this  fpecies,  but  one  in  particular  with  black 
fruit  is  worthy  of  notice. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots, 
or  layering  the  branches,  the  bed  time  for  which 
is  the  beginning  of  April.  If  the  roots  are 
parted,  each  fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot ;  and 
if  they  are  fet  forward  in  growth  by  a  moderate 
warmth,  it  will  be  the  better.  They  mult  how¬ 
ever  be  foon  hardened  to  the  air,  and  fet  abroad 
in  almoft  any  place  for  the  fummer  ;  and  in  the 
end  of  October,  or  later  if  the  weather  will 
permit,  (hould  be  taken  into  the  houfe  with 
the  hardieft  Green-houfe  plants,  and  treated  like 
them. 

If  the  young  (hoots  are  laid  in  the  ground  in 


the  fpring,  they  will  foon  (trike  good  root ;  and 
in  the  April  following  each  (hould  be  taken  off, 
planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  managed  like  the 
former. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe  will  fie  two 
years  befor.ethey  come  up  *,  fo  that  the  beft  way 
will  be  to  fow  them  in  tubs,  filled  with  light,  riqii 
earth:  All  fummer  they  may  be  fet  iri  a  (hady 
place  *,  and  the  winter  following  they  (hould  be  put 
under  a  warm  wall,  full  upon  the  fun.  In  Fe¬ 
bruary  the  tub  (hould  be  removed  into  the 
Greenhoufe,  •  or  placed  under  fome  •  Ihfelter. 

Here  they  fhould  be  frequently  watered,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  April  fome'  plants  will  come 
up  ;  tho’  the  greateft  part  will  probably  continue 
until  the  following  fummer.  When  all  danger  from 
frofty  weather  is  over,  the  boxes  fhould  be  fee 
abroad  in  a  (hady  well-fheltered  place,  be  kept 
conftantly  weeded,  and  frequently  watered 
during  the  fummer;  and  in  the' autumn  muft  be 
removed  into  the  Green-houfe  for  their  winter 
lodgings.  In  the  fpring  your  whole  crop  may  be 
expe&ed  to  (hew  itfelf ;  the  plants  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  boxes,  with  the  limilar  management 
of  the  preceding  year  ;  and  then  each  (houid  be 
fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  treated  like  the 
others. 

1.  Chinefe  Rough  Bindweed,  or  China  Root,  T  t|e„ 
is  titled,  Smilax  caule  aculeato  teretiujculo ,  foliis  , , 
inermibus  ovato-cordatis  quinquenervns .  In  the  CJuao-cl. 
Mat .  Med.  it  is  termed,  Smilax  caule  aculeato , 

foliis  orbiculato-ovatis  inermibus  ouinquenerviis . 

Brown  calls  it,  Smilax  farmento  tereti  inferne 
aculeato ,  foliis  fubrot  undo- cor  datis  trinerviis,  petiolis 
claviculd  und  alterdve  •,  Kaempfer,  Smilax  minus 
fpinofa ,  fruoiu  rubicundo ,  radice  virtuofd  Chin<e 
dicta  f.  Sankiva  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  China  radix  ; 

Plumier,  China  Mtchuacanenjis  f  Jmilax  ajpera 
minor ;  and  Plukenet,  Fruticulus  convolvulaceus 
Jpinofus  Sinicus,  fioribus  parvis  umbellatis .  It 
grows  naturally  in  China  and  Japan. 

2.  Baftard  Chinefe  Smilax  is  titled,  Smilax 
caule  inermi  tereti ,  foliis  inermibus :  caulinis  cor - 
datis ,  rameis  ovato-oblongis  quinquenerviis .  In 
the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Smilax  caule 
tereti  inermi ,  foliis  cordato-ovatis  acutis  inermibus , 
petiolis  bidentatis .  Gronovius  calls  it,  Smilax  caule 
tereti  inermi ,  foliis  inermibus:  caulinis  cor  datis, 
ramorum  lanceolatis ,  pedunculis  longifjimis  •,  Brown, 

Smilax  afpera ,  foliis  trinerviis  oblongis ,  petiolis 
biclaviculatis ;  Plukenet,  Smilax  Virginiana ,  fpinis 
innocuis  atmata ,  latis  canella  foliis ,  radice  arundi- 
naced  crajfd  nodofd  &  carnofa ;  Sloane,  Smilax 
afpera ,  fruftu  nigro ,  radice  nodofd  magnd  lavi 
farinacted  ;  Plumier,  Smilax  ajpera  nodofa ,  radice 
rubra  majore ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  China  fpuria 
nodofa.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Solandra. 

TKe  plant  The  root  is  perennial.  The  ftalk  is  fhort, 
4efcribed.  downy,  and  procumbent.  The  leaves  are  wedge- 
fhaped,  fomewhat  oval,  hoary,  cut  or  indented 
on  their  edges,  and  grow  alternately  on  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  umbels  from 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  having  a  dark  purple-coloured  receptacle*, 
and  the  females  are  followed  by  oblong  capluies, 
containing  the  feeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots 
in  the  fpring  or  autumn  ;  they  mult  be  planted 
feparately  in  pots,  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth, 
and  muft  be  watered  and  {haded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  In  fummer  they,  may  be  fet  abroad 
in  fome  warm,  well-fheltered  place,  and  in 
winter  muft  be  houfed  with  other  exotics. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
p  ..  is  named  Amply,  Solandra.  Boerhaave  calls  it, 
’  Ricinocarpos  Afra ;  and  Herman,  Mercurialis 
procumbens  dicoccos  Africana ,  foliis  viola  tricoloris. 
It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


Titles. 


The  cha- 
rafters. 


Solandra  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Monoeci# 

Polyandria ;  and  the  characters  are,  C1  , 

y  and  order 

in  the 

1.  Calx,  The  umbel  is  Ample,  and  com-  Linnsan 
pofed  of  four  pedunculated  male  flowers  in  the  ^yfarn. 
periphery,  and  a  fefiile  female  flower  in  the 
center. 

The  involucrum  is  compofed  of  four  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  the  length  of  the  umbel. 

There  is  no  perianthium. 

2.  Corolla  of  the  males  conflfts  of  five 
oval,  equal  petals  :  That  of  the  females  conflfts 
of  fix  oval,  equal  petals. 

3.  Stamina  of  the  males  are  five  awl-fhaped 
filaments  the  length  of  the  petals,  having  oval, 
incumbent  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  in  the  female  conflfts  of  an  ob¬ 
long,  compreffed,  truncated  germen,  and  two 
awl-fhaped,  recurved  ftyles,  with  acute  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  dicoccous 
capfule. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle. 
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SO  LA  NUM,  NIGHT-SHADE. 


Species, 


^1“'  H  E  Green-houfe  fpecies  of  Solanum 
A  (which  includes  many  varieties)  are  as 
follow : 

1.  Amomum  Plinii ,  or  Baftard  Capficum. 

2.  Mullein-leaved  Night-fhade. 

3.  Two-leaved  Night  fhade. 

4.  Oak-leaved  Night-fhade. 
g.  Radicant  Night-fhade. 

6.  Boniares  Night-fhade. 

y.  Pimpinel-leaved  Night-fhade. 

8.  Peruvian  Night-fhade. 
g.  Campeachy  Night-fhade. 

10.  Paniculated  Night-fhade. 

11.  Indian  Night-fhade. 

\2.  African  Jagged-leaved  Night-fhade,  or 
Pomum  Amoris. 

13.  Paleftine  Night-fhade. 


1,  Amomum  Plinii  is  a  well  known  plant,  and 
is  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  its  fruit,  which 
appear  like  fo  many  ripe  cherries  of  a  beautiful 
defeated.  red  colour,  during  the  wipter  feafon  *,  tho’  there 
is  of  it  the  Yellow-fruited  Tort,  which,  tho’  not 
fo  beautiful,  caufes  variety,  and  forms  an 


Amo- 

mum 

Plinii 


agreeable  mixture  with  other  plants.  They  are 
jfhrubby  plants,  will  grow  to  about  four  feet 
high,  and  their  ftalks  and  branches  are  free 
from  thorns,  which  a  great  number  of  fpecies 
of  this  genus  are  pofifefled  of.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  entire,  and  turn  backward.  The 
flowers  for  the  moft  part  grow  fingly  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches,  tho*  fometimes  they  are 
produced  in  fmall  umbels  *,  they  fit  clofe  without 
any  footftalks,  are  of  a  white  colour,  will  be  in 
blow  from  June  to  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
their  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  the  aforefaid 
beautiful  kind  of  berries,  about  the  fize  of 
cherries,  which  look  very  beautiful  among  other 
plants  in  the  Green-houfe  all  winter.  This 
fpecies  is  ufually  called  Amomum  Plinii ,  tho*  it 
fometimes  goes  by  the  names  of  Love  Apple, 

Baftard  Capficum ,  or  the  like,  according  to  the 
fancies  or  taftes  of  different  people. 

2.  Mullein -leaved  Night-fhade.  This  fpecies  Mullein- 
hath  a  woody,  branching  ftalk,  free  from  thorns. 

The  leaves  are  oval,  downy,  their  edges  are 
entire,  and  they  much  refemble  thofe  of  Mullein,  deferibed. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  compound  umbels  * 

they 
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.they  are  fmall,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall, 
roundifli  fruit. 

Two-  3.  Two-leaved  Night-fhade.  This  fpecies 
leaved,  hath  a  Grubby,  unarmed  (talk,  which  naturally 

divides  into  a  few  branches.  The  leaves  are  ot 
an  oval,  fpear-fhaped  figure,  and  grow  two 
together,  like  twins ;  the  one  being  much  fmaller 
than  the  other.  The  flowers  afe  produced  in 
cymes,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  kind  of  twin 
or  cleft  fruit. 

4.  Oak-leaved  Night-fhade.  This  is  «  peren- 
edve  *  nial  plant.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  angular, 
upright,  and  rough,  but  have  no  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  pinnatifiJ,  oblong,  venofe, 
fmooth  on  their  upper  furface,  and  rough 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  cymofe 
bunches  ;  their  colour  is  a  fine  violet,  having 
two  green  fpots  at  the  bottom  of  each  lobe  ; 
their  antherae  are  yellow,  and  they  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  berries. 

procum-  5,  Procumbent  Peruvian  Night-fhade.  This 
bent  Pe-  js  a  perennial  plant.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous, 

f  d  v  1  ci  n  **  t 

taper,  fmooth,  unarmed  with  thorns,  and  lie 
flat  on  the  ground,  where  theyftrike  root.  The 
leaves  are  pinnatifid,  and  the  flowers  grow  in 
cymofe  bunches. 

6.  Boniares  Night-fhade.  This  is  a  large 
Bomare?,  jt  gr0w  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet 

high.  The  ftem  is  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and 
near  the  top  fends  forth  feveral  ereft  branches. 
The  leaves  are  large,  wedge-fhaped,  finuated, 
and  bend  backward.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
branches  in  umbels  •,  their  colour  is  white  ;  they 
are  moderately  large,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fine  globular  yellow  berries. 

Pimpinel-  7.  Pimpinel-leaved  Night-fhade.  The  ftalk 
leaved,  of  this  fpecies  is  herbaceous,  and  has  no  thorns. 

The  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  and  entire.  The 
flowers  grow  in  Ample  clufters. 

Peruvian,  Peruvian  Night-fhade.  This  is  a  peren¬ 

nial.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  and  divide 
into  a  few  fpreading  branches.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated,  jagged,  and  downy.  The  flowers 
grow  in  clufters  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  and  when  in  blow  make  a  good  appear¬ 
ance. 


Gam- 

peachy, 


Panicu 

laced. 


Indian, 


and 

African 

JaESed 

leaved 

Night- 

fliade 

defcrifced. 


9.  Campeachy  Night-fliade.  The  ftalks  of 
this  fpecies  are  herbaceous,  and  armed  with 
fharp  thorns.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
finuated,  a  little  downy,  and  on  both  Tides  have  a 
multitude  of  briftly  prickles,  that  diverge  from 
each  other  in  a  ftar-like  manner.  The  flowers  are 
moderately  large,  and  remarkable  for  having 
very  fharp,  prickly  cups. 

10.  Paniculated  Night  fhade.  The  ftalks  of 
this  fpecies  are  white,  downy,  and  guarded 
by  a  few  naked,  fharp,  ftraight  thorns.  The 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  broad,  downy,  fmooth 
on  their  upper  furface,  and  poftefted  of  no 
fpines.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in 
panicles,  having  downy  footftalks. 

11.  Indian  Night-fhade.  This  fpecies  hatha 
fhrubby,  branching  ftalk,  about  three  feet 
high,  and  armed  with  ftrong,  fharp,  yellowifh 
thorns.  The  leaves  are  wedge-fhaped,  woolly 
on  both  Tides,  angular,  .a  little  hairy,  entire, 
and  guarded  on  both  fides  by  many  ftraight  fpines 
on  the  mid-rib.  The  flowers  grow  in  longifh 
bunches  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  blue,  and  much  refemble  thole  of  Borage  ; 
they  are  fucceeded  by  large  gold-coloured  fruit, 
as  bi"  as  cherries,  which  make  a  fine  appearance 
in  winter,  when  they  are  ripe. 

12.  African  Jagged- leaved  Night-fliade.  This 
fpecies  hath  a  fhrubby,  thick  ftalk,  about  a 


yard  high,  branching,  and  befet  with  many 
ftrong,  fliort,  yellow,  crooked  thorns.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  and  fo  jagged,  or  deeply  cut  into 
feveral  regular,  oppofite,  obtufe,  fegments,  as  to 
form  the  appearance  of  a  winged  leaf;  they  are 
pofleffed  of  a  few  thorns,  and  are  downy  on 
their  under- fide.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  large, 
blue,  and  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  Borage  ; 
they  will  be  in  blow  in  July;  and  the  fruit  is 
round  and  comprefted,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
as  large  as  a  fmall  apple,  and  makes  a’ 
ftriking  appearance  in  the  winter,  when 
ripe. 

13.  Paleftine  Night-fhade.  This  fpecies  hath  ^e||'ne 
a  thick,  downy,  fhrubby  4  ftalk,  armed  with 
fhort,  thick,  ftraight,  yellowifh,  downy  thorns.  deferibed* 
The  leaves  are  oval,  thick,  downy,  obtufe,  - 
prickly,  ribbed,  and  bend  backwards  The 
flowers  grow  on  footftalks  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  bluifh-purple  colour, ' 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  fruit. 

The  propagation  of  all  thefe  forts  is  beft  ef-  Culture* 
fefted  from  the  feeds ;  and  as  they  rife  fo  eafily, 
and  ripen  fo  freely  with  us,  any  other  method 
is  not  worth  attempting,  except  for  the  pe¬ 
rennial  forts,  which  may  be  encreafed  by  flips 
from  the  roots ;  and  the  fifth  fort  ftrikes  root 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  that  lie  on  the 
ground,  which  being  taken  up,  become  diftinft  .  ' 
plants. 

Sow  the  feeds,  therefore,  on  a  nioderate  hotbed 
in  the  lpring,  covered  with  rich,  light  [earth. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  water  them  frequently, 
tho’  but  little  at  a  time  ;  and  let  them  have  as 
much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit.  From  this 
hotbed  the  plants  muft  be  fet,  each  in  a  fmall 
pot,  which  muft  be  again  plunfted  into  a  fecond 
hotbed.  The  plants  muft  watered  at  this 
time,  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root, 
and  fhould  by  degrees  be  inured  to  the  open 
air.  In  June,  being  properly  hardened,  they 
may  be  fet  abroad  with  other  tender  plants.  In 
the  autumn,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  forts 
fhould  be  taken  in  before  the  early  colds  ad¬ 
vance  ;  for  they  are  very  tender,  and  muft  have 
the  warmeft  part  of  the  Green-houfe  allotted 
them  ;  or  indeed,  if  there  be  the  conveniency  of 
a  ftove,  they  will  do  better  with  a  moderate 
warmth.  The  others  floufifh  well  in  a  good 
Green-houle  ;  and  the  firft  fort  is  hardy  enough 
to  bear  the  open  air,  in  fome  fituations,  thro’  our 
mild  winters.  It  would  be  neceflary  to  fhift 
thefe  plants  about  the  beginning  of  May  every 
year,  to  pare  off  the  fibres  that  are  againft  the 
Tides  of  the  pots,  and  give  them  the  advantage 
of  fome  frefh,  rich  mould  :  And  this,  together, 
with  affording  them  fufficient  watering,  will 
caufe  them  to  be  more  produdtive  of  fruit,  in 
which  the  great  excellence  of  thefe  plants  chiefly 
confifts. 

1.  Amomum  Plinii ,  or  Baftard  Capftcum ,  is 
titled,  Solatium  cattle  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  qo  qs_ 
repandis ,  umbellis  fejfilibus.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  ofeaPtor 
ic  is  termed,  Solanum  caulc  inermi  fruticofo ,  foliis t cuati . 
ova  to  -lanceolatis  integris ,  fori  bits  fclitariis .  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Solanum  fruticofum  bacciferum  ; 

Dodonasus,  Pfeudo-capficum.  It  grows  naturally 


in  Madeira. 

2.  Mullein-leaved  Night-fliade  is  titled,  So¬ 
lanum  caule  inermi  fruticofo ,  foliis  ovatis  tomen- 
tefis  integerrimis ,  umbellis  compofttis.  Plumier 
calls  it,  Solonum  arborefeens ,  verbafei  folio ; 
Plukener,  Solanum  maPi.nl  t  cment  of  urn,  fpinis 

carens. 
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care  ns,  Virginianum.  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 

3*  Two-leaved  Night-lhade  is  titled,  Solatium 
Up  j  caule  inermi  fruticofo ,  foliis  geminis :  altero  minor e , 
k*'™''*  floribus  cymofis .  in  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
termed,  Solatium  caule  inermi  perenni :  foliis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  geminis :  altero  minimo.  Plukenet  calls 
it,  Solatium  Amerkanum  Jlrychnodendro  accedens, 
fruftu  medio  qitafi  fijfo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 

4-  Oak-leaved  Night-lhade  is  tided.  Solatium 
tcvrv  caule  inermi  herbaceo  angulato  flexuofo  fcabro ,  foliis 
C  '  pinnatifidis,  racemis  cymofis:  Fewill  calls  it, 

Solanum  foliis  quernis .  It  grows  naturally  in 

Peru. 

5*  Radicant  Night-lhade  is  titled,  Solanum 
caule  inermi  herbaceo  l<evi  terctiufculo  proflrato 
radio  ante,  foliis  pinnatifidis ,  racemis  cymofis.  It 
is  a  native  of  Peru. 

oh crncvtU  6.  Boniares  Night- fhade  is  titled,  Solanum  caule 
z-Z'WJGs.  f ub f rut ef cent e  fub inermi,  foliis  cuneiformibus  finuato- 
repandis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Solanum  Bonarienfe 
arbor efeens ,  papas  floribus  j  Plumier,  Solanum 
arbor  efeens,  foliis  angulatis ,  fruciu  aureo.  It 
grows  naturally  at  Boniares.  - 

7.  Pimpinel-leaved  Night-fhade  is  titled, 
Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  pinnatis  inte- 
gerrimis ,  racemis  Jimplicibus.  It  is  a  native  of 
Peru. 

8.  Peruvian  Night-fhade  is  titled,  Solanum 
.  ryu/jn,  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  pinnatis  tomentofis  in - 

r//fo,  racemis  bipartitis  foliofls ,  baccis  fubpllofis. 
Fewill  calls  it,  Lycoperficon  pimpinelU  folio.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Peru. 

9*  Campeachy  Night-lhade  is  titled,  Solanum 
caule  aculeato ,  herbaceo  hirto ,  cordatis  fmuatis 


fubtomentofis ,  calycibus  aculeatijfimis.  DilleniuS 
calls  it,  Solanum  Campechienfe ,  calycibus  echinatis* 

It  grows  near  the  Bay  of  Campeachy. 

10.  Paniculated  Night  lhade  is  titled,  60- 
lamlm  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis,  foliis  finuato-an-  - 
gulatis  fupra  glabris ,  floribus  paniculatis.  Pile) 
calls  it,  Jurepeba.  It  is  a  native  of  Brafil. 

11.  Indian  Night-fhade  iS  titled,  Solanum  Jh^Lcusvri.. 
caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  cuneiformibus  angu¬ 
latis  fubvlllofls  integerrimis ,  aculeis  utrinque  refits. 

In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Solanum 
caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  ovatis  fmuatis  inte¬ 
ger  rimis :  fpinis  utrinque  eredlis.  Plukenet  calls  ir, 

Solanum  Americanam  perenne  fubincanum ,  fruttu 
pyriformi  longiore ,  fpinis  plunmis  armatum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

12.  African  Jagged- leaved  Night-lhade,  off  JofcnnS cure 
Pomum  Amoris ,  is  titled,  Solatium  caule  ac-ulcato 

fruticofo ,  foliis  ob  o  val  is  pinnatifido  fmuatis  obtufis 
[par fe  aculeatis  nudis ,  calycibus  aculeatis.  In  the 
Flora  Zeylanica  it  is  termed,  Solanum  caule  aculeis 
recurvis ,  foliis  fmuatis  fub'tus  tomentofis  undique 
aculeatis ,  pedunculis  aculeatis.  Herman  calls  ir, 

Solanum  pomiferum  frut efeens  Africanum  fpinofum 
ngr  leans,  boraginis  flore ,  foliis  prof  unde  laciniatis  5 
Plukenet,  Solanum  fpinofum ,  prof  unde  laciniatis 
foliis  fubtus  lanuginofis,  Maderafpatanum.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Africa. 

15  Paleftine  Night- fhade  is  titled,  Solanum 
caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  aculeis  tomentofis  foliifque 
oblique  ovatis  repandis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  So¬ 
lanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  repandis , 
calycibus  aculeatis  •,  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Solanum 
fpinofum ,  fruftu  rotundo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Paleftine. 


CHAP.  CLIX. 


r- j  //  £  z,  1  tv  a. 


Culture. 


THE  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  claims 
admittance  into  this  place,  is  commonly 
called  Golden  Staehelina. 

The  plant  1  his  is  a  branching  fhrub,  about  a  yard 
high.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  downy, 
and  but  fparinglv  bellowed  on  the  branches. 
T  he  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  fingie  heads  ;  the  cups  are  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  the  leales  are  Ipear-lhaped,  membra* 
naceous,  and  reflexed  at  the  points ;  they  are 
moderately  large,  and  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour  ;  they  appear  great  part  of  the  iummer, 
and  often  in  winter  ;  and  the  feeds  which  follow 
the  fummer  flowers  frequently  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

This  i?  propagated  by  planting  the  flips  or  cut¬ 
tings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months.  The  cuttings 
Ihould  be  fet  fingly  in  pots  filled  with  good 
garden  mould  *,  and  the  pots  Ihould  be  plunged 
tip  to  the  rims  in  a  lhady  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  They 
Ihould  be  well  watered  ;  and  this  Ihould  be  re¬ 
peated  every  day  until  they  have  taken  root,  if 
dry  weather  fhould  happen.'  When  they  are  in 
a  good  growing  ftate,  they  need  not  be  watered 
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oftener  than  twice  a  week.  In  Odtober  they 
Ibould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and 
Jet  where  they  can  have  a  free  admiffion  of  air 
in  winter  ;  becaule  if  they  are  clofely  lurrounded 
with  other  trees  in  fome  warm  part  of  the 
Green-houfe,  their  tender  fhoots  are  liable  to 
rot.  In  the  fpring  they  muft  be  fet  abroad  with 
other  plants  from  the  fame  country,  from 
time  to  time  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  and 
have  fimilar  treatment  with  the  like  kind  of 
exotics. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe  Ihould 
be  fown  on  a  flight  hotbed  in  the  fprin* .  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  eachlliould 
be  let  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  managed  like 
the  cuttings. 

This  lpecies  is  titled,  Stahelina  foliis  tomentofis, 
f pit  amis  calycinis  lanceolatis  apice  membranaceis 
reflexis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Gnaphalium  foliis 
linear ibus,  floribus  terminalibus ,  calycibus  cylin • 
afaL  :s '  Mffi s  rcfl wit  \  and  P 1  u  k  e n e r ,  Jacea 
JEthiopica ,  Slack  ados  citrine  majoribus  tomentofis 
foliis ,  capitulorum  fpinis  CP  fquamulis  ex  aureo 
colore  nilenie,  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 
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C  H  A  P.  CLX. 

S  T  0  E  B  E,  BASTARD  ETHIOPIAN 

ELICHRYSUM. 
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Culture. 


’E  have  at  prefent  only  onq  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called  Ballard  /Ethiopian  Eli- 

chryfum. 

The  plant  The  are  igneous,  fend  out  feveral 

defcribed.  branches  from  the  Tides,  and  grow  to  be  three 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fhort,  narrow,  and 
like  thofe  of  Heath  •,  but  they  are  for  the  moft 
part  hooked,  hoary,  and  come  out  without 
order  from  every  fide  of  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  Tingle  heads  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
appear  in  Auguft  and  September,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  is  ealily  propagated  by  planting  the  flips 
or  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months.  They 
fhould  be  fet  in  pots  filled  with  good  garden 
mould,  and  placed  in  Tome  lhady  part  of  the 
Green-houfe,  where  they  fhould  be  duly  fup- 
plied  with  water  •,  and  when  they  have  com¬ 
menced  a  growing  ftate,  fhould ,  be  brought 
gradually  near  the  windows,  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  frefh  air,  which  will  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  weak,  and  becoming  bad-coloured.  When 
they  have  flood  here  a  week  or  ten  days,  they 
may  be  fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-fheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  and  in  the  end  of  autumn 
be  taken  into  the  Green-houfe  with  other  exotics, 
and  managed  accordingly. 

Titles.  There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to 
this  genus,  it  is  named  fimply,  Stoebe.  Tourne- 


fort  calls  it,  Conyza  African a  frutefeens ,  foliis  ffnccy^tcet , 
erica  hamatis  &  incanis  •,  and  Vaillant,  Helichry- 
foides  juniperi  creberrimis  aduncis  foliis ,  fioribus  > 

in  ramulorum  cymis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
./Ethiopia. 


Stoebe  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia  Poly-  Clafs 
garni  a  Segregata  ;  and  the  characters  are,  *nd  order 

in  the 

r.  Calyx.  The  common  calyx  is  roundifh  Lmnaean 
and  imbricated,  the  leales  being  awl-fhaped,  '/he^ha- 
permanent,  and  on  every  fide  furrounding  the  rafters, 
general  receptacle. 

The  perianthium  confifts  of  five  narrow, 
acute,  equal,  erect  leaves  ;  is  placed  fingly  within 
each  fcale  of  the  common  calyx  •,  and  contains 
one  flower. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal, 

1  having  a  fpreading  limb  divided  into  five 
parts. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  fhort  capillary  filaments, 
with  a  cylindrical  anthera  indented  in  five 
parts. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and 
an  acute,  bifid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Tingle,  oblong, 
and  crowned  with  long  feathery  down. 

The  receptacle  is  naked. 


CHAP.  CLXI. 

S  T  R  V  M  P  F  I  A. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  Strnmpfia. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  thick,  woody,  fmooth,  branch- 
defenbed.  an^  tWQ  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
row,  acute-pointed,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  Tides 
of  the  branches  near  the  extremity  of  the  fhoots ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries, 
each  containing  one  feed. 

This  is  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings, 
U  tUre’  durinp-  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  beds  of 
light,°  Tandy  earth,  covering  them  down  clofe 
with  bell  hand-glaffes  or  mats.  As  they  fhew 
figns  of  growth,  the  glafles  muft  be  raifed  by 
degrees,  and  then  finally  taken  away.  In  about 
fix  weeks  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove ;  they 
muft  be  then  potted  feparately,  and  let  in  Tome 
warm  part  of  the  garden  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
muft  be  taken  into  a  very  good  Green-houfe 


with  the  moft  tencler  kinds  of  plants  belonging 
to  that  clais.  The  warmeft  part  of  the  houie 
muft  be  affigned  them,  and  they  muft  not  be 
covered  or  overborne  with  other  plants,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  rot ;  and  if  the  houie  is  not  a 
good  one,  it  will  be  be  ft  to  fet  them  in  a  gla-fs 
cafe  or  temperate  ftove,  if  there  are  thofe  con¬ 
veniences. 

I  here  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
is  named  fimply,  Strnmpfia.  Sloane  calls  it, 
Ehymelaa  bunulior ,  foliis  acv.tis  atre-virentibus  \ 
and  Plunder,  T hymelaa  frutefeens ,  rofnarini  fslioy 
jiore  albo.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts 
of  America. 


Titles. 


:  T>usl  . 


Strnmpfia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Syngenefia 
Monogamia  \  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  monophyllous,  per¬ 
manent  perianthium,  placed  upon  the  germen, 
and  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top. 

2.  Corolla 
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2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oblong,  obtufe, 
patent  petals. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  no  filaments,  but 
five  antherae,  which  coalefce  into  an  oval  body. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  ger- 
men  fituated  below  the  calyx  ;  an  awl-fhaped, 


ereft  ftyle  fomewhat  longer  than  the  (lamina  •, 
and  a  fi  tuple,  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  P e  r id  a  r p  1  u  m  is  a  roundifh  berry  crowned 
with  the  calyx,  and  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  and  nearly 
round. 


\ 


'-it? 
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T  A  N  A  C  E  T  U  M>  T  A  N  S  E  Y. 


Species. 


Sampire- 

leaved, 


Shrubby 

Ethio¬ 

pian, 


and 

Tree 

Tanfey 

defcribed. 


The  Green-houfe  fpecies  of  this  genus 
are, 

1.  Sampire-leaved  Tanfey. 

2.  Shrubby  /Ethiopian  Tanfey. 

3.  Tree  Tanfey. 

1 .  Sampire-leaved  Tanfey.  The  flalk  is  round, 
ligneous,  fmooth,  upright,  firm,  branching,  and 
five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  lingularly 
pinnated  j  the  pinnae  are  long,  narrow,  undivided, 
confiderably  diftant  from  each  other,  thick  in 
fubftance,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour.  The 
flowers,  fingly,  are  very  fmall ;  but  they  come  out 
in  large,  compound,  corymbous  bunches  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  appear  great  part  of  the  fummer, 
and  frequently  the  winter  •,  and  fometimes  the 
feeds  that  fucceed  the  early  fummer  flowers 
will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Shrubby  /Ethiopian  Tanfey.  The  flalk  is 
woody,  branching,  and  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  leawes  are  pinnated,  and  compofed  of  many 
narrow  acute  parts,  fome  of  which  are  entire, 
and  others  divided  into  flill  narrower  feg- 
ments.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  roundifh  bunches  they  are 
moderately  large,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ; 
begin  their  appearance  the  early  part  of  the 
fummer,  and  continue  the  fuccefiion  until  the 
end  of  autumn,  about  which  time  good  feeds 
from  the  firft-blown  flowers  are  fometimes 
(tho’  but  rarely)  gathered. 

3.  Tree  Tanfey.  The  flalk  is  upright, 
woody,  branching,  firm,  and  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  and  the  feg- 
ments  are  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe,  and  entire. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  roundifh  bunches 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a 
fulphur  colour,  appear  in  May  or  jtine,  fre¬ 
quently  continue  in  fuccefiion  all  fummer,  and 
fometimes  (tho’  but  rarely)  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 


Culture. 


autumn. 

All  thefe  plants  are  eafily  raifed  by  planting 
the  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months  ;  they 
may  be  fet  in  a  fhady  border,  and  will 
grow  if  duly  watered  ;  but  they  more  readily 
take  if  they  are  planted  in  pots,  and  fet  in  the 


Green-houfe  in  fome  fhady  part  of  it,  thg 
windows  being  open.  When  they  are  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  (late,  they  mull  be  removed  from  the  Green- 
houfe  into  the  open  air,  or  they  will  loon  draw 
weak,  and  be  fpoiled.  Their  (filiation  abroad 
fhould  be  a  warm,  well-fheltered,  fhady  place  *, 
and  here  they  may  (land  until  the  end  of 
Odtober,  and  be  then  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe  with  other  hardy  plants  •,  obferving  to  let 
them  have  plenty  of  free  air  in  winter,  other- 
wife  their  young  (hoots  are  apt  to  become 
mouldy,  and  rot. 

They  may  be  alfo  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe 
fhould  be  Town  in  the  fpring  on  a  hotbed  j  and 
when  the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high,  each 
fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot.  The  pots 
fhould  be  then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
fecond  hotbed,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  duly 
watered  and  (haded  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
after  that  they  lhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air, 
and  when  they  are  fufficiently  hardened,  fhould 
be  let  abroad  like  the  cuttings,  and  managed 
accordingly. 

1.  Sampire-leaved  Tanfey  is  titled,  T ana-  Titles, 
cetum  foliis  pinnatis :  pinnis  Unearibus  ran  at  is  in-  •  - 

tegerrimis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Santolina  corymb  o\  Dp- 
compofito  terminal^  foliis  Unearibus  dent  aits :  den-  'fiAyUum.. 


tibus  longitudtne  folii  •,  Barman,  Coma  aurea  foliis 
multifidis  glaucis ,  flof culis  mufeojis  \  Commeline, 
Elichryfum  Africanum  frutefeens ,  folds  crithmi 
rnarini  •,  and  Petiver,  Ageratum  Capevfe ,  crithmi 
folio ,  capitulis  parvis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Shrubby  /Ethiopian  Tanfey  is  titled,  Tana- 
cetum  foliis  pinnato -multifidis :  laciniis  Unearibus  fub- 
divifis  acutis ,  caule  fuffruticofo,.  Plukenet  calls  it. 
Millefolium  camphoratum  aureum  Monomotapenfe  •, 
and  Commeline,  Abrotanurh  Africanum  fruticans 
multifiorum ,  foliis  tanaceti  decuplo  minor ib us.  It 
grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

3.  Tree  Tanfey  is  titled,  Tanace turn  foliis  pin- 
natifidis :  laciniis  lanceolatis  obtufiufculis  integer- 
rimis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Tanacetum  folds  %in- 
natis  integerrimis  •,  and  Commeline,  Tanacetum 
Africanum  arborefeens ,  folds  lavenduU .  mdtfido 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 


"CcUuuy^. 
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T  ARC  HO  TV 'AN  T  HU S,  SHRUBBY  AFRICAN 

FLEABANE. 


A' 


T  prefent  we  have  but  one  fpecies  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  genus,  called  Shrubby  African 
Fleabane. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  woody,  upright,  fends  out  many 
defcn bed.  branches  near  the  top,  and  grows  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong, 
downy,  white  on  their  under-fides,  and  when 
bruifed  emit  the  ftrong  fniell  of  Rofemary.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a  purple  or  violet 
colour,  appear  in  September,  and  continue  in 
fucceffion  many  months,  but  are  rarely  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

Culture.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  planting  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months.  They  may 
be  either  fet  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  part 
of  the  Green-houfe,  or  they  may  be  fet  in  beds 
in  the  full  ground,  to  be  hooped  and  jfhaded  at 
firft.  In  either  cafe,  they  will  grow  as  readily  as 
Sage  or  Hips  of  Rofemary  *,  and  when  they  have 
\  made  forne  fhoots,  they  muft  be  gradually 
brought  nearer  the  windows,  if  placed  in  the 
houfe  ;  or  the  mats  muft  be  gradually  taken  off, 
if  planted  in  the  full  ground.  After  this  they 
muft  be  potted  leparately,  and  fet  in  a  fhady 
place  until  they  have  taken  poffeflion  of  their 
new  fituation,  where  they  may  be  ftationed  full 
upon  the  fun,  to  remain  there  until  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  then  be  taken  into  the  Green-houfe 
with  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  exoticks.  Their 
fituation  here  fhould  be  where  they  can  have 
as  much  frefh  air  as  poffible ;  the  watering 
fhould  be  very  frequent  even  in  winter ;  but 
in  fummer,  when  they  are  fet  out,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  watered  every  other  evening,  if  the 


weather  is  dry  :  And  this,  together  with  fluffing 
greenifh  colour  on  them  from  time  to  time  into  % 
larger  pots  as  they  encreafe  in  fize,  is  all  the 
trouble  they  will  require.  # 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  Tu  es* 
is  named  (imply,  Parchonanthus.  Herman  calls  CoArLjfuU)-. 
it,  Elychryfo  affinis  arbor  Africana,  fiore  pur-  -ieupuA, 
pureo-viclaceo ,  folio  falvia ,  odore  rofmarini ;  and 
Tournefort,  Conyza  Africana  frutefeens ,  foliis 
falvite ,  odore  camphor a.  It  grows  naturally  in 
^Ethiopia. 

Parchonanthus  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  «S)w- Cjaft 
genefia  Polygamia  Adqualis  *,  and  the  chara&ers  a„a  order 
are,  in. the 

Linnaean 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  calyx  is  turbinated, 
permanent,  monophyllous,  and  cut  into  about 
feven  acute  fegments,  which  are  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  and  coloured  on  their  infide. 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  uni¬ 
form.  The  florets  are  numerous,  equal,  and 
each  has  one  funnel-ffaped  petal  indented  in 
five  parts  at  the  top. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  very  fhort  capillary  fila¬ 
ments,  having  a  cylindrical,  tubular  anthera 
the  length  of  the  petal. 

4.  Pistillum  confilts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
a  ftyle  double  the  length  of  the  flowers,  and 
two  gaping  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  oblong, 
and  every  where  covered  with  hairy  down. 

The  receptacle  is  fmall  and  hairy,  the  hairs 
being  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
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Specie?. 

Shrubby 


TRIER  E  are  at  prefent  only  two  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  called, 

1.  Shrubby  Tctragonia. 

2.  Herbaceous  Telragonia. 

I.  Shrubby  Petragonia.  The  ftalks  are  lig¬ 
neous,  but  tender  and  fucculent  when  young, 
of  a  Grey  iff  colour,  fpotted,  divide  into  nume¬ 
rous  branches,  grow  to  be  four  or  five  feet  long, 
and,  unlefs  fupported,  lie  on  the  ground.  ^  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  thick,  fucculent,  poffeffed  of 
pellucid  drops  which  reflett  the  light,  and  grow 
in  clufters  along  the  fides  of  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  along  the  fides  of  the 
upper  pares  of  the  branches,  growing  ufualiy  two 


or  three  together  at  each  joint ;  they  are  or  a 
greenifh  colour  on  theouefide,  butyeilow  within  ^ 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 

2.  Herbaceous  P etragonia.  This  fpecies  is  and 

remarkable  for  a  thick,  foft,  fleffy  root,  of  a  Herba- 
yellow  colour,  and  not  unpleafant  to  the  tafte. 

The  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  round,  tender,  and  gonia 
fpread  themfelves  on;  the  ground.  The  deferibed. 
leaves  are  oval,  thick,  plane,  full  of  juice, 
and  of  a  lively  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  long  {lender  footftalks,  almoft  the 
whole  length  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  appear  early  in  the  fpring,  and 

are 
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are  frequently  followed  by  ripe  feeds  in  our 
gardens.  - 

Culture.  Thefe  are  propagated  with  the  utmoft  facility 
by  feeds  or  cuttings.  The  feeds  fhould  be  l'own 
on  a  flight  hotbed  in  the  fpring,  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  caule  them  to  vegetate  •,  otherwife  they 
often  remain  a  whole  year  before  they  come  up. 
When  they  make  their  appearance  they  fhould 
be  treated  very  hardily,  have  little  water,  and 
be  expofed  to  the  full  air  on  all  favourable  op¬ 
portunities  •,  otherwife  they  will  die :  And  when 
they  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they 
may  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root, 
and  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  light, 
frefh  earth.  They  muft  then  be 'fet  in  the  Iliad e 
in  fome  open  part  of  the  garden  ;  and  after  they 
have  fhewed  figns  of  growth,  they  may  be  fet 
under  a  fouth  wall,  or  any  warm  place  full  upon 
the  fun.  Here  they  may  remain  until  the  end  of 
October,  or  later  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and  be 
then  taken  into  the  Green-houfe  with  the  more 
hardy  kinds  of  exotics.  Thefe  plants  muft  have 
much  frefh  air  in  winter  ;  otherwife  they  will 
rot;  and  if  their  ftation  be  under  a  hotbed-frame, 
where  the  glafies  may  be  taken  off  in  all  mild 
weather,  or  in  a  glafs-cafe,  where  a  due  admif- 
fion  of  air  may  be  granted  them,  they  will  fuc- 
ceed  better  than  if  crowded  in  the  Green-houfe 
with  other  plants. 

They  are  alfo  encreafed  by  cuttings.  Thefe 
may  be  taken  off  in  any  of  the  fummer-months ; 
and  after  having  lain  a  few  days  in  a  dry,  airy 

*  place,  for  the  wounded  parts  to  fkin  over,  may 

be  planted  pretty  clofe  together  in  the  open  gar¬ 
den.  They  fhotild  be  kept  fhaded  at  firft,  and 
frequently  watered,  though  in  a  fmall  quantity 
at  a  time ;  and  when  they  have  made  tolerable 
good  fhoots,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  a  ball 


of  earth,  be  planted  feparately  in  pots,  and  ma¬ 
naged  like  the  feedlings.  The  holes  in  t;he  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  pots  fhould  be  carefully  covered  ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  fet  abroad  in  fummer, 
they  fhould  be  placed  on  a  flate  or  tile,  or  the 
like  ;  otherwife  their  roots  will  find  a  paffage 
through  the  holes,  and  penetrate  into  the  ground  ; 
whereby  the  plants  will  become  very  luxuriant, 
and  more  liable  to  rot  when  taken  into  the  houfe 
in  winter. 

1.  The  firfl  fpecies  is  titled,  Tetragon! a  foliis  Titles, 
linearibus.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  or  t.  it  is  named 
fimply,  Tetragonia .  Commeline  calls  it,  Tetra- 

gono carpus  Africana  rutilans,  foliis  longis  G?  an- 
guftis  \  and  Seba,  Euonymo  affinis  Africana ,  por- 
tulaca  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Tetragonia  . 

foliis  ovatis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Tetragonocar- 

pos  Africana ,  r  a  dice  magnd  craffd  G?  carnofd.  It 
grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

Tetragonia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Icofandria  clafs 
Pentagynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  fituated  above  the  *n. the 

germen,  compofed  of  four  oval,  deflexed,  plane, 
coloured,  permanent  leaves.  The  cha-  • 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none.  rafters. 

3.  Stamina  are  twenty  capillary  filaments  . 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  oblong,  incum¬ 
bent  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  qua¬ 
drangular  germen  fituated  below  the  calyx,  and 
four  awl-fhaped,  recurved  ftyles  the  length  of 
the  flamina,  with  hoary  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  coriaceous,  tetragonal 
cruft,  having  four  longitudinal  wings  or  bor¬ 
ders. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  oflfeous,  and 
contains  four  cells.  The  kernels  are  oblong. 
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Species. 
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German¬ 
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deferibed. 


Variety. 

Broad¬ 

leaved 

Spanifh 

Tree 

German¬ 

der 

dekribed. 


THE  Green-houfe  fpecies  of  Teucrium  are 
called, 

1.  Spanifh  Tree  Germander. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Spanifh  Tree  Germander. 

3.  Cretan  Poly. 

4.  Cretan  Germander. 

5.  Maruniy  or  Syrian  Maftich. 

1.  Spanifh  Tree  Germander.  The  ftalk  is 
woody,  divides  into  many  ligneous,  hoary 
branches,  and  grows  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  oblong,  entire, 
fmooth,  of  a  bright  green  colour  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  downy  underneath,  and  grow  oppofite 
to  each  other  on  fhort  footftalks.  .  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
on  fhort  footftalks  *,  they  are  of  a  blue  colour, 
appear  early  in  the  fummer,  and  often  continue 
in  fucceffion  until  the  end  of  autumn  ;  but  the 
feeds  feldom  ripen  well  in  our  gardens. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  beauti¬ 
fully  ftriped  leaves. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Spanifh  Tree  Germander. 
The  ftalks  are  woody,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
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divide  into  many  downy  branches,  which  fpr;ead 
almoft  horizontally.  The  leaves  are  broad,  in 
figure  of  a  rhombus,  acute,  entire,  hairy,  and 
very  downy  on  their  under-fide.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
near  the  upper  parts,  on  fhort  footftalks ;  they 
are  moderately^rge,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and 
fhew  themfelves  in  fucceffion  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fummer  ;  but  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  in 
England. 

3.  Cretan  Poly.  The  ftalks  are  ligneous,  Cretan 
branching,  and  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  Poly 

are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  entire;  and  grow  on  deferibed, 
very  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced, 
in  kind  of  fpikes,  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  blue  or  purplifh  colour; 
they  appear  great  part  of  the  fummer,  but  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  thefe  parts. 

4,  5.  The  Cretan  Germander  and  Alarum  Culture  of 
are  delcribed,  and  recommended  to  be  planted  Cretan 
abroad,  amongft  the  Perennials,  in  warm,  dry, 
well-fheltered  places ;  and  they  are  mentioned  J^rum. 
here,  only  to  remind  the  Gardener  that  they 
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muft  be  treated  as  Green-houfe  plants,  when 
fuch  a  fituation  is  wanted.  Indeed  the  firft,  le- 
Cond,  and  third  fpecies  will  bear  our  winters  in 
the  full  ground,  if  very  warmly  fituated. . 

Culture.  They  are  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Marumst  and  the  other  hardy 
fhrubby  Germanders,  which  are  amongft  the 
Perennials  ;  and  as  they  are  eafily  propagated 
in  this  manner,  any  defired  quantity  may  be 
foon  raifed,  and  a  feleft  number  of  plants  be 
appropriated  to  ornament  the  Green-houfe,  and 
have  the  treatment  of  the  hardiefl  plants  there  ; 
whilft  the  reft  may  be  fet  abroad  in  the  different 
warm  parts  of  the  garden,  to  take  their  chance, 
as  it  may  happen. 

Titles.  Spanifh  Tree  Germander  is  titled,  Teu- 

crium  foliis  integerrimis  oblongo-ovatis  petiolatis : 
cHruHcei/id.  fupra  glabrisy  fubtus  tomentofiSy  pedunculis  unifloris. 

In  the  Hortus  Cliff  or  t.  it  is  termed,  'Teucrium  fo¬ 


liis  ovato-obldngis  intigerrimis  petiolatis ,  fvribus 
folit  ariis  pedunculatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it* 

Teucrium  peregrinum,  folio  finuato  •,  and  Clufrus, 

Teucrium  fruticans  Bccticum.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Sicily  and  Spain. 

1.  Broad-leaved  Spanifh  Tree  Germander  is  JmM,- 
titled,  Teucrium  foliis  inttgerrimis  rhombeis  acutis  • 

villojis  :  fublus  tomentofis.  Dillenius  calls  it, 

Teucrium  fruticalis  B cel  l  cum  y  ampliore  folio.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

3.  Cretan  Poly  is  titled,  feucriilm  foliis  lance ♦  Oieffi- 
olato-linearibus  integerrimis ,  racemt)  fpicato,  fori-  z 
bus  ternis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  or  t.  it  is  termed, 

Teucrium  foliis  lanceolato-linCaribus  integerrimis 
fubfeffilibuSy  foribus  f oil t ariis  peduHculatiS,  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Polium  anguflifolium  Creticum  *, 
and  Alpinus,  Jdofmarinum  fiachados  facie.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Crete  and  iEgypt. 
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Introduc¬ 

tory 

obferva- 

tions. 


Species. 


Calture. 


TH  E  Smaller  and  the  Larger  Indian  Crefles 
are  ufually  reckoned  as  Annuals  in  our 
gardens ;  though  with  prote&ion  from  frofts  and 
bad  weather  they  may  be  made  to  continue 
many  years.  The  Single  forts  produce  good 
feeds  in  fuch  plenty,  rife  fo  freely  in  the  fpring, 
flower  fo  early  in  the  fummer,  and  continue  the 
fuccefiion  of  blow  fo  late  in  the  autumn,  that  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
granting  them  their  winter-lodgings  in  the  Green- 
houfe  to  continue  them  through  that  feafon,  as 
better  plants  may  be  raifed  in  the  fpring,  which 
will  flower  fairer  and  ftronger  the  fummer  follow¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  fo  with  the  Double  kinds  ; 
they  produce  no  feeds  ;  and  their  continuance 
and  propagation  muft  be  effe&ed  fome  other 

way-  -  :  *  :  _  „ 

The  Double  Indian  Crefs,  or  Nafiurtium ,  rs 

the  plant  proper  for  this  place  *,  and  the  culture 
is  as  follows : 

■  Plant  the  cuttings,  in  any  of  the  fummer- 


.  1  ■  j 

months,  in  pots  filled  with  fandy,  light,  but 
not  over-rich  earth.  When  this  is  done,  re¬ 
move  them  into  the  {hade  until  they  have  taken 
root,  and  now  and  then  refrefh  them  with  water ; 
and  as  their  ftalks  fhoot  forth,  train  them  up  to 
fticks,  in  order  to  make  their  (how  of  flowers 
more  vifible.  Let  them  continue  abroad  all 
fummer  with  i  other  tender  plants,  and  early  in 
the  autumn  remove  them  into  the  Green-houle  ; 
for  the  firft  froft  that  comes  will  deftroy  them 

During  the  winter  they  muft  not  have  a  drop 
of  water,  for  that  will  rot  them  ;  and  by  deny¬ 
ing  them  that  fluid,  they  will  not  only  live 
throughout  the  winter,  but  be  more  prolifick  in 
flowers,  and  .lefs  rambling.  When  they  are  let 
abroad  in  the  fummer  they  muft  be  watered 
with  other  plants,  and  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
muft  be  managed  as  before. 

The  titles  of  this  fpecies  have  been  given  al¬ 
ready. 
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TH  E  fpecies  of  this  genus  proper  for  the 
Green-houfe  are, 
l.  Three-leaved  Indian  Vitex. 

2.  Serrated-leaved  Indian  Vitex. 

1.  ThFee-leaved  Indian  Vitex.  The  (talks 
are  woody,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  fend  forth 
^  feveral  branches  from  the  fides,  which  are  co- 
defcribed.  vered  with  a  brown  bark..  The  leaves  are  for 
the  mod;  part  trifoliate,  though  frequently  five 
folioles  grow  together  on  a  footflalk  :  Thefe  are 
of  an  oval  figure,  (harp-pointed,  entire,  a  little 
downy  on  their  under-fide,  and  continue  all  the 
•year.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  divifions 
of  the  branches  in  dichotomous  panicles  ;  they 
are  (mail,  of  a  white  colour,  and  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

Variety.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  blue 
flowers. 

Serrated-  2.  Serrated-leaved  Indian  Vitex.  The  dalles 
leaved  0f  this  fpecies  are  woody,  branching,  covered 
Vitex1  a  grey  bark,  and  grow  to  about  five  or  fix 

deferibed.  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  both  quinate  and 
ternate,  there  being  fometimes  five  and  fome- 
times  three  folioles  only  on  a  footflalk :  Thefe 
are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  ferrated,  and  have  many 
confpicuous  veins  on  their  under-fide.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches  in  loofe  panicles ;  they  are  of  a  blue 
colour,  come  out  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are 
not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  thisTpecies  with  white 
Varieties.  flowerS)  ancj}  as  I  have  been  informed,  another 

'with  a  red  (talk  ;  but  I  have  never  feen  it. 
c  ,  ^  -The  bed;  way  of  propagating  thefe  plants  is  by 

u  ure‘  layers.  Thefe  (hould  be  performed  on  the  young 


Species. 

Three¬ 

leaved 

Indian 


(hoots,  which  being  laid  in  the  fpring,  will  have 
(truck  good  root  by  the  autumn.  In  the  fpring,  jtift 
before  they  begin  to  (hoot,  the  layers  (hould  be 
taken  from  the  flocks,  and  each  (hould  be  fet 
in  a  feparate  pot  :  The  pots  (hould  be  then 
plunged  into  a  flight  hotbed  to  forward  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  which  mud:  afterwards 
be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air.  When 
this  is  effedted,  they  may  be  fet  abroad  with  other 
tender  plants,  and  in  the  autumn  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe.  , 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings.  Thefe 
(hould  be  planted  in  pots  early  in  April,  be 
watered,  and  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  good 
bark-bed.  Here  they  mud:  have  little  air  at 
firft,  be  regularly  (haded  and  frequently  watered, 
and  in  a  little  time  they  will  commence  good 
plants.  When  you  find  they  have  taken  root, 
and  are  in  a  growing  date,  they  muft  have  pro¬ 
portionally  more  air,  be  hardened  by  degrees  to 
the  full  air,  and  afterwards  treated  as  the  other 
plants. 

1.  Three-leaved  Indian  Vitex  is  titl 
.foliis  ternatis  quinatifque  integerrimis , 
dichotomis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Vitex  tri 


ed,  Vitex  Title?.. 

paniculis  cf .  Pfl- 
folia  minor  v 


AJXs. 


Indica  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Piperi  fimilis ,  fructus 
flriatus ,  feemina  ;  and  Rumphius,  Logondium 
vulgar e.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  Serrated-leaved  Indian  Vitex  is  titled,  Vitex 
foliis  quinatis  ternatifque  ferratis ,  floribus  racemofo - 
paniculatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Vitex  trifolia 
minor  Indica  ferrata  ;  John  Bauhine,  Negundo 
arbor  mas\  and  Rumphius,  Logondium  liloreum. 
It  is  a  native  of  India. 
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U  L  E  X,  FURZE,  WHINS,  or  GORSE. 


THE  Common  Furze  or  Gorfe  of  our 
heaths  is  fo  well  known  as  to  occafion  its 
Introduc-  being  little  refpe&ed  by  the  Englilh,  though 
obferva  careffec^  ^ome  countries  as  a  valuable  flowering 
dons?51*  (hrub.  Befides  this,  there  is  another  fpecies,  of 
African  growth  and  which,  though  of  inferior, 
beauty  to  our  own  Gorfe,  is  nurfed  with  all  the 
tendernefs  and  care  of  a  Green-houfe  plant. 
This  foreign  fpecies  is  ufually  called,  African 
Species.  Berry-bearing  Furze. 

1  The  (talks  are  hard,  woody,  branching,  fourt 
The  plant  0r  five  feet  high,  and  covered  with  a  light-co- 
defcribed.  iourecj  bark;  but  the  young  (hoots  are  green, 
tender,  flexible,  and  terminated  by  a  Ample  fpine.s 
The  leaves  are  fmall,  fingle,  obtufe,  and  fome- 
what  referable  thole  of  Heath.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in  the  early 


part  of  the  fummer,  but  very  rarely  appear  in 
England  ;  neither  do  the  feeds  ripen  in  thefe  parts* 

This  plant  is  beft  propagated  by  the  feeds,  culture, 
which  (hould  be  procured  from  Africa,  where 
it  naturally  grows.  The  feeds  (hould  be  fown 
as  loon  as  poflible  in  pots  of  light,  frefh  earth, 
and  in  the  fpring  (hould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-r 
bed  to  bring  them  up.  When  they  are  fit  to 
remove,  each  plant  (hould  have  a  feparate  pot, 
be  plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed,  and  watered 
and  (haded  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  when 
they  (hould  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open 
air.  As  foon  as  this  is  effected,  they  (hould  be 
fet  abroad  in  a  warm,  well  (heltered  place,  and 
at  the  end  of  autumn  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe  with  the  hardy  plants,  and  managed 
accordingly. 


It 
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It  is  alfo  propagated  by  layers.  Thefe  {hould 
be  performed  on  the  young  fhoots,  and  be  duly 
Watered  *,  otherwife  they  will  be  two  or  three 
years  before  they  {trike  root. 

It  is  alfo  railed  by  cuttings.  Thefe  {hould  be 
planted  in  pots*  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot¬ 
bed  *,  and  if  they  are  duly  watered  and  {haded, 
many  of  them  will  grow*  As  foon  as  you  find 


them  in  a  growing  ftate,  you  mult  gradually 
harden  them  to  the  open  air,  and  then  fet  them 
abroad  like  the  feedlings. 

This  lpecies  is  titled,  Ulex  foliis  folitariis  obtu-  T;[,es 
fis ,  /pints  fmplicibus  terminalibus.  Plukenet  calls 
it,  Geniffa  Spartium  bacciferum,  erica  foliis ,  Afri- 
canum.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 


3ES  SO? 
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IF  ACHENDORFI  A. 


Spicier 

Thyrfe- 

fiowering 
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F  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies,  called, 
1.  Thyrfe-fiowering  JVachendorfia. 
Paniculated  JVachendorfia. 


and  Pani¬ 
culated 
Wachen- 
dorfia 
defcribed. 


Culture. 


1.  Thyrfe-fiowering  JVachendorfia.  The  root 
is  thick,  fieihy,  and  of  a  deep-red  colour.  The 
radical  leayes  are  large,  fpear-lhaped,  have  five 
longitudinal  nerves,  and  are  channelled  •  and 
plaited.  The  ftalk  is  fimple,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  adorned  with  leaves  like  the  radical 
ones,  but  fmaller,  growing  alternately,  and  fur- 
rounding  it  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are 
collected  into  a  thyrfe  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk, 
and  are  of  a  faffron  colour  on  their  outfide,  but 
yellow  within  ;  they  appear  in  May  and  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

2.  Paniculated  JVachendorfia.  The  root  is 
thick,  and  fieihy.  The  leaves  are  fword-ihaped, 
broad,  trinervous,  and  channelled.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  fpreading  panicles  from  the  tops  of 
the  {talks,  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
former,  and  the  feeds  ripen  accordingly. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  offsets,  which 
fhould  be  taken  off  in  Auguft  or  September, 
when  the  {talks  decay.  They  fhould  then  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich,  fandy 
earth,  and  fet  in  a  ftiady  place  until  the  autumn  ; 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  warm,  well- 
iheltered  "place,  full  upon  the  fun.  In  this  fituation 
they  may  remain  until  the  frofts  threaten  to  ap¬ 
proach  i  when  they  {hould  be  placed  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  or  under  a  hotbed-frame,  or  fome  cover,  for 


l= 


their  winter-lodgings,  and  fet  abroad  in  the  fpring 
when  all  danger  of  fuffering  from  froft  is  over. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  JVachendorfia 
fcapo  fimplici.  Burman  calls  it,  JVachendorfia  qat, 
foliis  lanceolatis  quinquenerviis  canaliculato-plicatist 
fioribus  in  thyrfwn  colledlis.  It  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  JVachendorfia  ffoAvtCM,- 

fcapo  polyfiachyo.  Breynius  calls  it,  Sifyrinchium  , 

ramofum  JEthiopicum ;  alfo,  Afphodelus  latifolius 
fioribus  patulis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 

JVachendorfia  is  of  the  clafs  and  order  Triad-  c^s 
dria  Monogynia  \  and  the  characters  are,  ?n  the  C 

1.  Calyx.  The  fpathre  are  compofed  of  Linnseaa 

tWO  valves.  <  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  fix  petals,  the  three  The  cha* 
upper  ones  being  nearly  ereCt,  the  lower  ones  ra<’ters' 
fpreading. 

The  neCtarium  is  placed  on  the  interior  fide 
of  the  upper  petal. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  filiforme,  declining 
filaments  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  in¬ 
cumbent  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundilh,  three- 
cornered  germen  fituated  within  the  flower,  a 
filiforme,  declining  ftyle,  and  a  fimple  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  fuboval,  three-fided, 
obtufe  capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and 


containing  three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The 
rough. 


feeds  are  Angle,  and 
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XERANTHEMUM. 


OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  Broad-leaved  Xeranthemum ^ 
2.  Narrow-leaved  Xeranthemum. 

0.  Trailing  Xeranthemum . 

4.  Scaly- leaved  Xeranthemum . 

5.  Ploary  Xeranthemum , 


1.  Broad-leaved  Xeranthemum.  The  ftalk  is  Broa^ 
woody,  upright,  branching,  and  three  or  four  feaved" 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  lpear-ibaped,  an  inch  Xeranthe- 
or  more  in  breadth,  trinervous,  hoary  under-  mum 
neath,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  Aknbed. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  ends  of 

-  • ;  the 
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Variety. 

Narrow- 

Jeaved, 


Trailing, 


Scaly, 


6tid 

Hoary 

Xeranthe* 

mum 

defcribed. 


Culture. 


the  branches,  are  large,  glofly,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour;  they  appear  in  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  white 
flowers. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  Xeranthemum.  The  ftalk  is 
woody,  ereft,  branching,  and  three  or  four  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  long,  nar¬ 
row,  hoary,  and  loft  to  the  touch.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  large,  glofly,  and  of  a  filvery-white 
colour;  they  appear  in  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

3.  T  railing  Xeranthemum.  The  ftalks  are 
ligneous,  {lender,  three  or  four  feet  long,  and, 
unlefs  fupported,  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  fmal],  reflexed,  white,  and  come  out  with¬ 
out  order,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out,  two  or  three  together,  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  but 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  thefe  parts. 

4  Scaly  Xeranthemum .  T  he  ftalk  is  woody, 
branching,  hoary,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  like  icales,  fmall,  acute-pointed, 
hoary,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers 
come  out  lingly  from  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
are  large,  and  of  a  filvery-white  colour ;  they 
appear  with  the  former,  but  the  feeds  do  not 
ripen  with  us. 

5.  Hoary  Xeranthemum .  The  ftalks  are  woody, 
branching,  hoary,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  roundiflh,  naked,  and  come 
out  without  order  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  oyt,  from  the  ends  and  fides 
of  the  ftalks,  on  fcaly  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a 
purple  colour,  appear  in  July,  Auguft,  and 
September,  but  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  in  Eng- 
Jand. 

All  thefe  plants  are  eafily  raifed  by  planting  the 
cuttings,  in  any  of  the  fummer-months,  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  rich  earth.  The  pots  muft  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  fome  common  garden- 
mould,  and  be  fet  many  together,  in  the  form 
of  beds,  for  the  convenience  of  {hading.  This 
being  effe&ed,  the  plants  muft  be  well  watered, 
and  the  beds  hooped  and  covered  with  mats ; 
and  this  will  caufe  them  to  ftrike  root  immedi¬ 
ately.  When  they  are  in  a  growing  ftate,  the 
mats  muft  be  taken  off;  otherwife  they  will  caufe 
the  plants  to  grow  weak  and  bad-coloured  :  But 
if  the  fituation  is  warm  and  well  defended,  the 
pots  need  not  be  removed  until  the  end  of  au¬ 
tumn,  obferving  to  water  them  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals  in  dry  weather. 


Tides. 
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When  the  early  winter-frofts  threaten  to  ap¬ 
proach,  the  plants  may  be  removed  under  lome 
cover,  or  be  fet  in  the .  Green-houfe,  for  their 
winter-lodgings;  and  in  fummer  they  may  be' 
fet  abroad  with  others  of  the  like  nature. 

They  muft  from  time  to  time  be  fhifted  into 
larger  pots,  as  they  {hall  require;  and  a  fupply 
of  frefh  plants  lhould  regularly  be  made,  by 
raffing  others  at  proper  intervals,  becaufe  they 
become  lei's  beautiful  as  they  advance  in  age ;  nei¬ 
ther  are  they  of  long  continuance  with  us. 

r.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Xeranthemum  fru- 
ticofum  ere  Hum ,  foliis  amplexi  caulibus  lanceolatis 
trinerviis ,  r amis  unifloris  Jubnudis.  Burman  calls 
it,  Xe:  anthemum  tementofum  latifolium,  fiore  max- 

imo  ;  Boerhaave,  Elichryfum  Africanum  arborefi- 
tens,  foliis  incanis  latioribus  ;  and  Breynius, 

Elichryfum  Africanum  lanuginofum  latifolium ,  ca- 
lyce floris  argenteo  &  amplijfimo.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  /Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Xeranthemum 
fruticofum  ere  A  urn,  foliis  adnatis  lanceolato-lineari- 
bus  apice  callofo-mucronatis ,  rarnis  unifloris  fohofis. 

Burman  calls  it,  Xeranthemum  frutefeens  lanugi¬ 
nofum  ,  foliis  longis  mollibus ,  fiore  argenteo  amplifi- 
flmo  ;  Ray,  Xeranthemum  Africanum  ramofim , 
gnaphalii  foliis  angufiioribus  ' ’ foment ojts  oblongis , 
floribus  albis  magnis  apicibus  nigris ;  and  Petiver, 

Xeranthemum  fpeciofum  Capenfe ,  fore  albo  maximo. 

It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia. 

3 •  The  third  ipecies  is  titled,  Xeranthemum 
caulibus  frutefeentibus  provolutis ,  foliis  tomentofis. 
recurvatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 

An  anthemum  receptaculis  nudis ,  feminum  pappo 
plumofo.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Xeranthemum  pro - 
cumbens ,  polii  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  /Ethi¬ 
opia. 

4‘.  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Xeranthemum  t 
ramis  un floris  imbncatis ,  foliis  linear ibus  adpreffis . 

Burman  c nils  it,  Xeranthemum  ramofum ,  foliis 
fquamofis  linearibus  ;  Plukenet,  Xeranthemum  fefa - 
moides ,  fiore  albo ,  erica  foliis  cauli  tomentofo  ad- 
ftrittis  :  ad  radicem  verb  Jtachadis  citrinis  longiori - 
bus  &  folutis ;  and  Breynius,  Elichryfum  Afri¬ 
canum  lanuginofum ,  anguftijfimo  folio ,  calyce  fioris 
argenteo  &  amplijfimo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia.  1 

5/.;  Th<f  fifth  *Percl7es  1S  t^led»  Xeranthemum  CwueAcwxf. 
caulibus  fruticojis ,  foliis  evatis  nudis ,  pedunculi «■ 

fquamofis  Burman  calls  it,  Xeranthemum  inca- 
num >  folds  fubrotundis ,  fiore  purpureo .  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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HP  H  E  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 
■**  1.  Aloe-leaved  Tucca. 

2.  Dragon-Tree-leaved  Tucca. 

1.  Aloe- leaved  Tucca.  The  ftalk  is  thick, 
flefhy,  tough,  and  about  ten  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are.  long,  narrow,  ftiff,  {lightly  ferrated, 
terminate  in  fharp  thorns,  and  adorn  the  ftalk  in 
-  VOL.  II. 
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a  very  large  tuft  at  the  top.  From  the  center  of 
the  leaves  arffes  the  flower-ftalk :  This  branches 
into  a  pyramidical  form,  and  grows  to  two  or 
three  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fpikes  on  thele  branches,  fitting  clofe ;  they  are 
of  a  white  colour  within,  and  of  a  bright  purple 
on  their  outfide  ;  and  as  the  fpikes  are  numerous 
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forming  a  pyramid  of  a  confiderable  height,  the 
appearance  is  vehy  grand.  They  ufually  fhew 
themfelves  in  Auguft  and  September,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  flowers  but  rarely ;  and  on  the 
decay  of  the  flowers,  the  head  of  the  plant  dies ; 
but  new  o-nes  are  generally  formed,  from  the 
fide  of  the  (talk,  a  little  lower. 

Dragon-  2,  Dragon-Tree-leaved  Yucca.  The  ftalks  are 
Tree-  thick,  round,  branching, ,  covered  with  a  brown 
leaved  bark,  and  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are 
defcribed.  long>  narrow>  of  a  dark-green  colour,  ferrated, 

*  end  in  {harp  fpines,  and  hang  downwards.  The 
flower-  (talk  is  large,  and  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  which  lupport  the  flowers  in  longifh 
fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  flelh-colour,  appear 
about  Auguft  or  September,  but  are  never  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  railed  from  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  has  been  direfted  for  the  Common 
Adam’s  Needle  ;  to  which,  to  avoid  repetition, 
the  reader  is  referred. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  offsets  in  the 
fame  manner.  When  a  multitude  of  thefe  plants 
is  wanted,  and  no  feeds  can  be  procured,  the 
beft  way  will  be  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
plants  and  this  will  occaffon  them  to  throw  out 
fuckers  in  plenty,  which  in  a  little  time  will  be 
fit  to  take  off  from  the  mother-plant.  The 
heads  alfo  will  grow,  if  plunged  into  a  moderate 


hotbed,  and  foon  commence  ftrong  plants.  The 
time  for  cutting  off  the  heads  is  in  Ju;.e,  when 
they  muff  be  laid  in  a  dry,  airy  place  for  the 
woUnded  parts  to  {kin  over:  They  will  take  a 
longer  time  than  the  fuckers,  which  generally 
heal  over,  and  are  fit  for  planting,  in  four  or 
five  days.  Offsets  dr  fuckers  from  thefe  plants 
are  rarely  produced  until  they  come  to  flower ; 
which  makes  decapitation  fo  highly  necelTary 
when  many  of  thele  plants  are  wanted  to  be 
raifed,  and  when  no  good  feeds  can  be  conveni¬ 
ently  procured.  They  are  all  very  hardy^  and 
require  the  lame  treatment  in  the  Green-houfe  as 


the  hardy  Aloes. 

1.  Aloe-leaved  Yucca  is  titled,  Yucca  foliis  cre- 
nulatis  ftriflis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
termed,  Yucca  folioram  margine  crerluiato.  Dille- 
nius  calls  it,  Yucca  arbor ejcens ,  foliis  rigidioribus 
rettis  f err  at  is  •,  Plukenet,  Aloc\  yucc<e  foliis,  cau- 
lefcens  ;  and  Commeline,  Aloe  Americana ,  yucc<e 
folio ,  arborefcens.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica 
and  La  Vera  Cruz. 

2.  Dragon-Tree-leaved  Yucca  is  titled,  Yucca 
foliis  crenatis  nut  antibus'.  In  the  Hortus  differ  t. 
it  is  termed,  Yucca  foliorum  margine  crenuiato. 
Van  Royen  calls  it,  Cordyline  foliis  pmgentibus 
crcHatis  ;  Dillenius,  Yucca  draconis  jolio  f errata  \ 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Draconi  arbori  affinis  Ame¬ 
ricana.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 
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Species. 


Sefiile- 

leaved 

.Bean 

Caper 

described. 


Varieties. 


Purflane- 

leaved, 


OF  this  genus  are, 

i.  Seflile-leaved  Bean  Caper. 

2.  Purffane- leaved  Bean  Caper. 

3.  White -Bean  Caper. 

4.  Scarlet  Bean  Caper. 

5.  Prickly  Bean  Caper. 

1.  Seflile-leaved  Bean  Caper.  Tne  ftalk  is 
woody,  thick,  branching  irregularly,  and  three 
or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ipear-Ihaped, 
oval,  thick,  fmooth,  fucculent,  leffile,  and  iur- 
round  the  branches  by  fours  at  the  joints.  1  he 
flowers  come  out,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
on  lon°-  footftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
having  a  reddifh  fpot  in  each  petal  near  the  bale  •, 
they  continue  in  fucceflion  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fummer  and  autumn,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn  and  winter. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are. 

The  White-flowered, 

The  Yellow, 

The  Sulphur-coloured, 

The  Copper  coloured. 

They  all  flower  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  and^ 
have  a  fpot  of  brown  or  red  at  the  bottom  of 


h  petal. 

Pur flane- leaved  Bean  Caper.  The  Italic 
ioody,  divides  irregularly  into  many  jointed 
nches,  and  grows  to  be  three  or  four  feet 
T  The  leaves  are  draped  like  thole  of  I  ur- 
e.  but  are  larger ;  they  are  of  a  thick  con- 
fucculent,  obtufe,  and  furround  the 


ftalk  by  fours  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come 
out,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  on  {lender 
footftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  fulphur-colour,  having 
a  brown  ipot  at  the  bale  of  each  petal  •,  they 
appear  in  fucceflion  the  greateft  part  of  the  fum¬ 
mer  and  autumn,  and  are  fometimes  (though 
but  rarely)  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

3.  White  Bean  Caper.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  White, 
branching,  jointed,  and  four  or  five  feet  high. 

The  leaves  are  thick,  fteftiy,  clavated,  and  grow 
on  footftalks  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come  out, 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  at  the  joints  ; 
thev  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  fhew  themfelves 
the  latter  end  of  fummer  and  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Scarlet  Bean  Caper.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  Scarlet, 
branching,  jointed,  and  four  or  five  feet  high. 

The  leaves  are  narrow,  taper,  flefliy,  and  grow 
on  footftalks  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  fcarlet  colour,  and  appear  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  former. 

5.  Prickly  Bean  Caper.  The  ftalk  is  ligneous,  and 
branching,  prickly,  and  two  or  three  feet  high.  Prickly 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  acute,  and  fit  dole  to  the  Bean 
branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  in  July,  continue  in  fuccel- 

fion  the  remaining  part  of  the  lummer,  and  ate 
fucceeded  by  round ilh  capfules,  containing  ripe 
feeds,  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 

All  thefe  plants  are  cafily  raifed  from  cuttings  * 
which  may  be  done  by  planting  them  in  a  fhady 
place  in  any  of  the  fummer- months.  They  muw 
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be  duly  watered  until  they  have  taken  root ;  and 
when  they  are  in  a  good  growing  ftate,  they 
ftiould  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each 
root,  and  planted  in  feparate  pots  filled  with 
light,  freih  earth.  They  muft  next  be  watered, 
be  fet  in  the  fhade  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  fummer,  and  in  the  autumn  be  removed  into 
fome  warm,  well-fheltered  place  *,  where  they 
may  remain  until  November,  and  be  then  let 
in  the  Green-houfe,  or  in  the  glals-cale,  lor  their 

winter-lodgings.  _ 

When  good  feeds  can  be  procured,  the  belt 
plants  may  be  railed  that  way.  "I  hefe  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  muft  have  a  lepa- 
rate  pot,  and  be  (haded  and  watered  until  it  has 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  hardened 
by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  be  then  fet  abroad 
and  managed  as  the  cuttings. 

Titles.  i.  Seflile-leaved  Bean  Caper  is  titled,  Zygo - 
-  phyllum  foliis  fejfilibus :  foliolis  lanceolato-ovalibus 
dj/p'  margins  fcabris ,  cauls  fruticofo.  In  the  former 
dition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed, 
Zygophyllum  capjulis  globofo-depreffis ;  alfo,  Zygo- 
phyllum  capfulis  ovatis  acutis.  Dillenius  calls  if, 
Fabago  Capenfis  frutefeens  minor  •,  Burman,  Fa- 
1,  ago  humilis  quadrifolia  glabra ,  flore  albido ,  frublu 
rotundo  ;  alfo,  Fabago  flore  luteo ,  petalonan  ungui- 
bus  rubrisj  frublu  fulcato  acuto  oblongo  •,  and  Com- 


meline,  Fabago  Africana  arbor  efeens,  flore  fulphu- 
reo,  frublu  rotundo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ait  hi- 

°P2a.’  Purflane-leaved  Bean  Caper  is  titled,  Zygo- 
fbyilum  foliis  fuipetiolatis :  foliolis  ohvalis,  caule 
fruticofo.  In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Zygophyllum  capfularum 
angulis  compreflo-membranaceis.  Burman  calls  it, 

Fabago  triphylla  (A  tetrapbyUa ,  flore  tetrapetalo , 
frublu  membrartaceo  quadrangulari ;  Dillenius,  Fa¬ 
bago  Capenfis  frutefeens  major  •,  and  Plukenet, 

Planta  Africana  frutefeens,  port ulac a  foliis,  Morg - 
fani  Syrorum ,  ex  brevi  pediculo  binis.  It  grows 

naturally  in  Ethiopia.  ,  /iff 

3.  White  Bean  Caper  is  titled,  Zygophyllum  AflvurcL., 

foliis  petiolatis ,  foliolis  clavatis  carnofis.  It  grows 

naturally  in  fEgypt.  /1  •  ,  A 

4.  Scarlet  Bean  Caper  is  titled,  Zygophyllum 
foliis  petiolatis  :  foliolis  linearibus  carnofis .  In  the 
former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is 
termed,  Zygophyllum  capfulis  cylindricis.  Shaw 
calls  it,  Fabago  Arabica  teretifolia ,  flore  coccineo. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Africa.  p  , 

5.  Prickly  Bean  Caper  is  titled,  Zygophyllum 
foliis  fejfilibus  :  foliolis  linearibus ,  caule  fruticofo.  U 
J  n  the  former  edition  of  the  Species  P lantarum  it 

is  termed,  Zygophyllum  caule  aculeato.  Burman 
calls  it,  Fabago  tenuifolia  fpinofa ,  frublu  rotunda. 

It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 
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PLANTING  and  GARDENING. 

BOOK  IV. 


PAR 


Of  S  T 


T  O  V  E  S  are  defigned  for  the 
^  habitation  of  fuch  trees  and 
"©VH  plants  as  cannot  endure  our 
K|  S  |  f  ^  open  air,  nor  yet  live,  though 

protected  with  fhelter,  unlefs 
their  Nation  be  warmed  by 
artificial  heat,  and  made  near¬ 
ly  of  the  temperature  of 
the  different  countries  from  which  they  were 
brought.  This  is  to  be  effe&ed  by  the  proper 
colledting  of  the  fun’s  rays,  the  heat  of  ferment¬ 
ed  bark,  and  the  additional  ingredients  of  real 
fire  :  Thefe  three  are  to  form  the  composition 
that  is  to  bring  the  air  into  a  due  temperature, 
in  which  plants  from  the  hotteft  parts  of  the 
world  are  to  live  and  flourifh  -,  and  by  the  right 
fkill  and  management  of  thefe  they  may  be 
made  to  live  and  flourifh,  and  fhew  themfelves, 
in  general,  to  as  great,  perfe&ion  as  they  do  in 
their  own  countries  ;  fo  that  in  our  Stoves  we 
may  at  once  behold  the  beautiful  fhrubs  and 
plants  that  adorn  the  African  coafts,  and  the 
more  inland  and  fertile  parts  of  that  vaft  coun¬ 
try  :  The  produce  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies 
alfo  may  be  made  to  join  in  the  aftembly  ;  fo 
Vol.  II. 
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that  we  now  may  live  no  longer  ftrangers  to 
the  trees  and  plants  that  Jamaica  and  ail  the 
hot  parts  of  America  yields.  Here  the  Bully- 
tree,  the  Calabafh-tree,  the  Cocoa-nut- tree,  the 
Cuftard-tree,  the  Date-tree,  the  Indian-fig- 
tree,  the  Macaw-tree,  the  Mammee-tree, 
the  Machinel-tree,  the  Nicker-tree,  the  Papaw- 
tree,  the  Jamaica  Plum-tree,  the  Tapotilla- 
tree,  the  Tamarind-tree,  and  all  the  forts  of 
Palm-trees  fo  much  talked  of  by  travellers, 
may  be  feen  growing ;  here  Ginger,  Log¬ 
wood,  Barbadoes  Button  Wood,  Bananas, 
Allfpice,  Cuftard- apple,  Hog-plum,  Santa  - 
Maria ,  Sour-fop,  Sweet-fop,  &c.  are  not  want¬ 
ing  •,  here  the  Senfitive  Plants,  Coffee,  and  all 
the  vaft  train  of  tender  Annuals,  Perennials,  &c. 
may  be  found. 

Thus  in  our  Stoves  we  are  furrounded  with 
the  vegetable  treafures  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
world;  and  in  thefe,  together  with  what  are  found 
in  our  Green-houfes,W^ ildernefs-quarters,  Flower- 
gardens,  &c.  we  may  behold  the  principal  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  whole  earth,  with  which  the  Al¬ 
mighty  hath  fo  beautifully  enriched,  and  lb 
wonderfully  adorned  this  globe. 

6  K  Stoves 
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Stoves  therefore,  far  thofe  grand  purpoies, 
mult  be  feveral  in  number  ;  and  different  degrees 
of  heat  mu' ft  be  given  to  different  Stoves,  that 
plants  from  different  countries  may  meet  with 
fuch  temperature  of  air  as  will  be  fuitable  to 
their  natures. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  diherent  forts : 

1.  The  Bark  Stove. 

2.  The  Dry  Stove. 

The  former  of  thefe  is  for  univerfal  life 
latter  is  chiefly  u fed  for  tender,  fucculent, 
lome  particular  forts  of  plants. 

Both  thefe  forts  fhall  be  confldered  in 
places  -,  and, 

i.  The  Bark  Stove.  The  fituation  for 
fhould  be  full  upon  the  fouth  •,  the 
fhould  be  rifing,  naturally  dry,  and  well  defended 
from  the  northern  blafts.  The  conftru&ion  ought 
to  be  as  follows  : 

The  length  fhould  be  fix  and  thirty  feet,  and 
the  breadth  fourteen  feet.  If  it  be  much  longer, 
one  fire  place  will  be  inefficient  to  keep  the  air 
in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth  •,  fo  that  when  a 
general  collection  of  tender  plants  is  wanted, 
there  muft  be  three  or  more  of  thefe  ftoves 
ranged  in  a  right  line,  which  will  not  only  be 
capacious  enough  to  contain  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  plants,  but  different  degrees  of  heat 
may  be  given  to  the  different  Stoves,  according 
to  the  .nature  of  the  plants  placed  in  them. 

Having  therefore  meafured  the  length  thirty - 
fix  feet,  and  the  breadth  fourteen  feet,  let  the 
foundation  be  laid  ;  and  let  the  front  wall  be 
raifed  a  fpot  above  the  common  level  of  the 
ground  :  On  this  the  glaffes  are  to  be  placed 
in  their  proper  frames,  and  the  flues  muft  be  made 
in  the  back  wall.  The  fire-place  fhould  be  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  next  the  eaft  •,  and  a  fhed, 
or  tool-houfe,  as  was  directed  for  the  Green- 
houfe,  behind  it,  for  the  more  conveniently 
managing  the  fire,  and  preferving  the  Stoves 
from  the  chills  of  intenfe  frofts ;  though  this  is 
to  be  the  paffage  into  the  ftove,  and  the  door  is  to 
be  at  the  oppofite  end  to  that  of  the  fire-place. 
The  back  wall  fhould  be  fourteen  feet  high  *, 
both  that  and  the  end  walls  fhould  be  two  bricks 
length  and  a  half  thick  ^  and  the  foundation  of  the 
back  wall  muft  be  laid  wide  enough  for  the 
flues,  as  well  as  the  wall.  The  fire-place  may 
not  be  unlike  fome  of  thofe  in  brew-houfes, 
though  larger  or  longer,  according  to  the  fuel  it 
is  to  contain,  whether  coals,  tuif,  or  peat. 
An  iron  door  fhould  always  clofe  it  when  ne- 
ceffary,  a  proper  fpace  fhould  be  left  for  afhes, 
and  over  the  afh-hole  an  hole  fhould  be  left  to 
draw  the  air,  and  caufe  the  fire  to  bum  .  This 
only  a  judicious  mafon  knows  how  to  regulate  ; 
and  it  muft  be  fo  contrived  as  to  keep  up  a  re¬ 
gular  and  uniform  heat,  and  to  confume  as  little 
fuel  as  pofiible.  It  muft  in  a  manner  be  made 
within  the  houfe,  the  more  effectually  to  lend 
the  heat  forwards  *,  and  the  top  or  it  fhould  be 
nearly  of  a  height  with  the  bark  bed.  From 
this  fire-place  the  flues  are  to  proceed  againft 
the  back  wall,  being  ranged  one  over  the  other  : 
The  loweft  fhould  be  fix  and  twenty  inches  in 
the  clear,  the  next  twenty,  the  next  feventeen, 
the  next  fifteen,  the  next  fourteen,  the  next 
thirteen,  and  the  next  twelve.  Here  are  feven 
flues  ranged  one  over  another,  which  is  a  very 
t) roper  number-,  four,  five,  or  fix,  however,  are 
nfren  made  to  do  •,  but  if  there  were  to  be  eight 
in  number,  it  would  be  ftill  io  much  the  better. 
Thev  muft  be  made  to  run  as  near  as  pofiible 
to  the  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the  uppermoft 


flue  muft  terminate  in  an  upright  chimney,  to 
carry  off  the  fmoke. 

There  muft  be  a  flight  Wall  within-fide  the 
flues,  the  more  effectually  to  keep  the  fmoke 
out  of  the  houfe  ;  and  the  bricklayer  need'  not 
be  told  to  make  this  as  compaCt  as  pofiible  : 

The  fmoke  by  fo  many  windings  will  be  ready 
to  bufft  through  any  crevice  ;  and  if  this  is  not 
effectually  kept  out  of  the  houfe,  it  will  four* 
bring  deftruCtion  to  the  plants. 

Thus  having  ereCted  the  batck  wall  of  our 
Stove,  together  with  the  flues,  we  proceed  now 
to  the  front.  A  good  brick  wall  we  have  fup- 
pofed  already  raifed  one  foot  high  above  the 
common  ground ;  on  this  fhould  be  placed  a 
piece  of  good  heart  of'  oak,  large  enough  to 
fupport  the  uprights  and  frames  for  the  glaffes, 
and,-  in  fliort,  to  fupport  the  front  of  the  whole 
Stove.  The  uprights,  or  perpendicular  bars* 
fhould  be  about  eight  feet  high  *,  they  fhould  s 
be  perfectly  found  and  flrong,  and  ranged 
the  diftance  of  four  feet  and  an  half  from 
each  other:  Thefe  are  the  chief  fupports  of 
the  front,  and  between  thefe  the  glafs  work,  or 
fafhes,  is  to  be  placed.  A  roof  muft  be  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  back  wall  and  flues,  and  car¬ 
ried  down,  to  become  a  roof  alfo  to  the  houfe 
behind  :  It  muft  be  well  Hated,  pargeted,  and 
made  clofe  and  warm  ;  and  at  the  top  of  this 
fhould  be  a  folid  piece  of  good  oak  timber, 
ftrong  enough  to  receive  the  glafs  lights,  which 
may  be  made  to  draw  on  and  off,  and  to  reach 
from  thence  to  the  glafies  in  front.  Thefe 
glaffes  may  be  allowed  a  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree  of  Hope,  according  as  the  height  of  the 
plants  in  the  Stove  makes  it  neceflary;  they 
muft  have  fhutters,  or  coarfe  cloths,  to  draw  on 
and  off ;  both  to  keep  the  place  warm,  and  alfo 
to  prevent  the  glaffes  being  broken  with  hail 
ftorms,  &c.  which  often  do  incredible  damage 
to  the  Gardener,  and  which  cannot  be  too 
vigilantly  guarded  againft.  The  fhutters  fhould 
be  made  to  draw  on  and  off  eafily  ;  the  coarfe 
cloths  fhould  be  made  into  lengths,  wound  on 
rollers,  and  being  fixed  at  the  top,  may  by  the 
afliftance  of  pullies  and  firings  be  drawn  on  or 
off  with  great  eafe ;  and  they  fhould  be  made  fo 
long  as  to  reach  down,  if  neceflary,  even  to  the 
bottom  of  the  front  of  the  Stove. 

Having  thus  given  directions  for  the  cafe,  or 
outfide  of  the  Stove,  proceed  we  next  to  the 
infide. 

The  length  of  it  is  thirty-fix  feet,  the  breadth  The  In- 
fourteen  :  In  this  the  pit  is  to  be  formed  that 
is  to  hold  the  bark  for  the  plants,  and  which  g^v^ar 
indeed  is  to  occupy  the  whole  area  of  the  houfe,  defcribed. 
except  neceflary  room  for  walking  to  view  and 
take  care  of  the  plants.  This  walk  fhould  go 
round  the  houfe,  and  fhould  be  two  feet  or 
more  from  the  front,  the  ends,  and  the  flues 
behind  ;  and  having  fet  off  fuch  a  fpace  for  the 
walks,  the  other  room  is  for  the  tan-pit.  This 
muft  be  a  yard  deep  *,  two  feet  of  which  are  to  be 
below  the  furface  of  the  houfe,  and  one  foot 
above  it,  if  the  ground  be  naturally  dry  and 
warm  :  Accordingly,  the  pit  muft  be  dug  rather 
better  than  two  feet  deep,  and  the  bottom  muft 
be  well  rammed,  and  covered  with  afhes.  The 
fides  and  ends  fhould  be  formed  with  a  good 
brick  wall,  which  fhould  be  nine  inches  thick 
below  the  level  of  the  walk  ;  but  above,  its 
thicknefs  need  not  be  more  than  four  inches. 

On  this  wall  fhould  be  laid  a  piece  of  good 
heart  of  oak,,  the  whole  length,  to  receive  up¬ 
rights,  or  whatever  may  be  neceflary  to  fupport 
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the  root  ol  the  Stove^  as  well  as  to  preferve  the 
top  of  it  from  breaking. 

Having  thus  finifhed  the  tan-pit,  let  every  part 
of  the  wood  work  be  painted  white,  and  every 
part  of  the  infide  pargeting  have  a  good  white¬ 
wash  and  it  will  reflect  the  light  better  than 
the  more  expenfive  practice  of  ftucco  and  paint. 
Having  compleated  every  thing,  and  the  walls 
being  well  dried,  &c.  the  bark  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  pit,  and  in  a  very  little  time  the  place 
■will  be  in  a  condition  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants. 

This,  then,  is  the  conftrudlion  of  a  Stove. 
It  may  be  made  fmaller  or  larger  at  pleasure* 
though  not  conveniently  larger,  unlefs  there  be 
two  fire-places,  one  at  each  end  *  fo  that  when 
a  greater  number  of  plants  is  to  be  raifed 
than  fuch  a  Stove  can  contain,  the  bell  way, 
will  be  to  have  two  Stoves,  or  even  three 
or  more*  made  in  the  like  manner,  and  ranged 
in  a  right  line  one  with  another.  Thefe  muft  be 
feparated  by  glafs  partitions  only,  that  the  light 
lliining  through  the  whole,  may  be  of  greater  fer- 
vi-ce  to  the  plants  in  their  different  apartments. 

The  glafs  doors  belonging  to  thefe  partitions 
fhould  be  made  to  fhut  clofe,  and  the  other 
parts  fhould  be  well  wrought *  but  ought  never- 
thelefs  to  be  made  to  Hide  and  open  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  Gardener,  or  as  he  finds  it  neceffary  for 
the  due  temperature  of  the  whole  place. 

In  every  one  of  thefe  Steves  different  degrees 
of  heat  are  to  be  kept  up  for  plants  of  different 
degrees  of  tendernefs *  and  when  the  heat  in  nay 
one,  through  any  accident  o-r  negledl,  is 
too  much  abated,  it  may  be  affiled  by  drawing 
the  glaffes,  and  letting  in  the  warmer  air  from 
the  contiguous  Stove,  until  the  breach  ffall  be 
repaired,  or  the  negledt  amended  by  double 
diligence. 

Thus  we  may  now  fuppofe  a  range  of  Stoves 
to  be  eredled,  in  order  to  confift  of  different 
degrees  of  heat  for  plants  of  different  degrees 
of  tendernefs,  for  the  plants  of  India,  and  the 
hot  parts  of  the  earth.  We  lhall  proceed  to  the 
next  ftep  proper  for  their  reception,  that  is,  fil¬ 
ling  of  the  pits. 

Of  Fll-  PltS  are  inner’s  bark,  after 

ling  the  having  been  ufed  by  them  for  tanning  of 
Pits,  an  d  their  leather:  It  is  the  bark  of  the  Oak  *  and 
the  After-  having  been  thrown  out  of  their  pits,  and  lain 
manage-  forne  time,  jt  becomes  the  moft  proper  ingredient 

ItaStove.  whjch  to  fill  the  pit  for  the  Stove. 

Being  laid  on  an  heap,  it  naturally  ferments, 
and  brings  on  an  heat,  which  for  unifor¬ 
mity,  and  long  continuance,  exceeds  every 
thing  that  can  be  thought  of  to  anfwer  the  ends 
defired. 

The  beds  fhould  be  a  mixture  of  the  largeft 
and  fmalleft  bark  *  and  that  will  more  effectually 
enfure  a  continuance  and  regularity  of  heat. 
The  fermentation  of  the  largeft  bark  comes  on  : 
flowly  *  but  then  it  heats  the  moft  violently,  and  : 
lafts  the  longeft :  The  fermentation  of  the  fmalleft 
bark  comes  on  the  fooneft,  but  heats  in  a 
lower  degree,  and  continues  a  much  fmaller 
time.  This  fhould  direct  the  Gardener  how 
to  make  choice  of  his  bark,  and  caufe  his 
bed  to  be  belt  qualified  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
for  which  he  wants  it. 

In  general,  a  mixture  of  all  the  forts,  the 
large,  middling-fized,  and  fmall,  fhould  be  made. 

It  fhould  be  taken  freffi  from  the  tan-pit*  and 
having  fpread  it  a  few  days  to  drain,  it  fhould 
be  laid  on  an  heap  to  drain  more,  and  ferment. 

In  this  heap  let  it  lie  about  feven  days,  and 
it  will  then  be  in  proper  order  for  the  pits  in 


the  Stove.  In  filling  thefe  pits,  the  bark  muft 
be  fpread  regularly,  lightly,  and  muft  be  nei¬ 
ther  trodden  nor  preffed  down,  which  will  caufe  it 
to  heat  irregularly *  but  by  letting  it  lie  light 
and  fine  as  it  falls,  the  fermentation  will  come 
on  properly,  and  the  heat  will  continue  the 
longeft  time.  A  bed,  from  the  time  of  making, 
will  be  ten  days,  a  fortnight,  and  fometimes 
three  weeks  before  it  is  got  to  a  due  degree  of 
heat.  In  order  to  know  this  more  certainly, 
flacks  fhould  be  plunged  in  the  bark  at  the  time 
of  making  the  beds;  which  being  drawn  at  times 
and  felt,  will  (hew  the  degree  of  heat  it  pof- 
feffes.  In  general,  the  bed  will  continue  lour 
months  in  good  condition  ;  and  whenever  the 
heat  abates,  the  bed  is  eafily  refrefhed  by  taking 
out  all  the  pots*  ftirring  up  the  bark  with  a 
three-tined  fork,  and  making  the  addition  of 
a  little  freffi  bark:  This  will  renew  the  heat 
of  the  bed,  and  caufe  it  to  continue  in  good 
order  for  a  confiderable  time. 

It  is  a  rule  with  fome  Gardeners,  to  renew 
their  beds  every  fpring  and  autumn  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  form  fuch  a  mixture  of  the  bark 
at  firft,  and  renew  the  beds  afterwards,  that 
they  may  continue  in  good  heat  fix  months. 
April  and  Ocffober  are  the  times  appointed  for 
the  operations ;  a  fufficient  quantity  of  freffi. 
bark  is  provided,  and  only  the  exhaufted  part 
of  the  old  bark  is  taken  out.  This  is  found 
chiefly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  *  and  hav¬ 
ing  cleared  it  entirely  off,  the  freffi  bark  is 
added,  and  the  old  and  new  bark  are  all  well 
mixed,  and  turned  over  together ;  then  laid 
level  and  fmooth  as  before :  The  new  bark 
will  caufe  the  old  to  operate  afreffi,  and  the 
fermentation  will  be  raifed  to  its  due  degree  of 
heat  and  order.  It  will  with  a  little  refreffment 
keep  good  for  fix  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  take  out  all  the  pots,  and 
renew  the  bed  as  before. 

In  placing  the  pots  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed,  a  ftrong  plank  fhould  be  in  readinefs 
on  which  the  Gardener  is  to  (land,  for  he  muft 
by  no  means  tread  on  the  bark  ;  the  pots  muft 
be  plunged  up  to  the  rims,  and  muft  be 
placed  clofe  to  each  other.  Some  place  them 
only  about  half  way  down  at  firft,  and  fo  let 
them  down  to  the  rims  by  degrees  *  but  this  is 
very  unneceffary  trouble*  for  they  may  be  fet  up  to 
the  rims  at  firft,  unlefs  the  fermentation  of  the 
tan  occafions  too  violent  an  heat  *  which 
very  rarely  happens,  unlefs  the  beds  be  entirely 
new,  and  all  of  the  largeft  bark. 

Watering  muft  be  afforded  the  plants  very 
frequently,  tho’  not  in  large  quantities  at  a 
time.  The  heat  caufes  them  to  perfpire  freely  * 
and  if  they  are  not  granted  a  proportional  quan¬ 
tity  of  moifture,  they  will  loon  droop,  and  lofe 
their  leaves. 

The  different  degrees  of  heat  for  the  different 
Stoves  muft  be  regulated  by  the  thermometer. 
Every  Stove  muft.  have  its  own  thermometer  * 
and  this  muft  not  be  placed  near  the  fire-place, 
or  where  the  fun  can  come,  that  it  may  more 
perfectly  indicate  the  real  ftate  of  the  air  in  the 
houfe.  The  degrees  are  marked  proper  for  the 
hotted  ftoves  •,  and  nothing  can  be  more  cafy 
than  to  lower  the  heat  to  any  degree  the  plants 
in  another  (love  will  require.  As  the  conftancy 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  heat  muft  be  known 
by  the  thermometer,  the  Gardener  muft  very 
frequently  vifit  this  ufeful  inftrument,  and  fee 
that  it  is  always  kept  in  good  order.  Too  much 
heat  is  deftrudlive  to  plants,  as  well  as  cold  *  fo 
that  whenever  the  Gardener  finds  the  heat  of  any 
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particular  ftove  about  three  degrees  above  ,  the 
temperature  defigned  it,  he  mult  lower  it  gra¬ 
dually  ;  and  whenever  he  finds  the  heat  abated 
the  lame  number  of  degrees  lefs  than  what  the 
temperature  of  the  ftove  requires,  it  is  caiily 
helped  by  giving  a  brifker  motion  to  the  flues. 

Thus  every  thing  will  be  kept  in  good  order ; 
the  plants  will  aflfume  and  retain  an  air  of 
heakhfulnefs;  the  moft  lively  colours  will  fhew 
themlelves  on  the  leaves,  branches,  flowers, 
and  fruit;  and  the  plains  of  India  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  fhew  their  plants  in  greater  perfe&ion 

than  is  found  in  our  Stoves. 

2.  The  Dry  Stove  is  more  difufed  than  ever, 
fince  the  before- mentioned  Stove  has  been 
lb  much  increafed  and  improved.  Its  chief 
i  defmn  is  to  contain  fuch  tender  fucculent  plants 
as  are  natives  of  the  barren  and  parched  fands 
of  Africa,  and  other  burnt  parts  of  the 
world. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  room  in  the  Bark 
Stove,  above  the  flues,  &c.  in  which  many  of 
thefe  plants  may  be  ftationed  ;  but  as  this  Tieatile 
is  defigned  to  exhibit  a  general  collection,  and  thole 
of  this  clafs  bear  no  inconfiderable  fliare,  they 
oua-ht  to  be  allowed  a  room  to  themlelves ;  which 
room  is  ufually  called  the  Dry  Stove.  The 
manner  of  building  the  Dry  Stove  differs  very 
little  from  the  former  Stove  :  A  warm  well- 
fheitered  place  mu  ft  be  pitched  on  for  the  pur- 
pole;  and  the  dimenflons  fhould  be  according  to 
the  quantity  of  plants  it  is  to  contain.  x  he 
front  muft  have  upright  glaffes,  with  others  a- 
flant  to  meet  them;  the  back  wall  muft  be 
erefted;  the  ends  muft  be  firm  and  good;  a 
ftied  is  to  be  built  behind  it ;  the  fire-place  is 
to  be  at  one  end  of  the  back  wall,  and  the 
door-place  to  enter  thro’  the  ftied  into  the  ftove 
at  the  other  :  In  fhort,  it  need  differ  in  no  re- 
fpeft  from  the  other  ;  only  the  flues  ought  to 
run  under  the  floor,  on  which  account  the  floor 
fhould  be  raifed  at  leaft  a  yard  above  the  com¬ 
mon  level  of  the  ground. 

The  fire-place  fhould  be  made  large  enough 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  fuel  that  will  be  fuf- 
ficient,  ifneCeffary,  to  burn  all  night ;  and  the 
flues  fhould  proceed  from  it  in  a  winding  or 
ferpentine  manner,  fo  as  to  reach  from  the  back 
to  the  front  of  the  houfe :  They  ought  to  be  a 
foot  and  an  half  deep,  and  about  the  fame 
in  breadth,  the  more  effeftually  to  carry  off  the 
fmoke  ;  and  having  filled  up  the  vacancies  with 
coal  flack,  fand,  rubbifh,  or  other  dry  materials, 
the  floor  may  be  laid  over  them.  Their  alter- 
courfe  fhould  be  along  the 'back  of  the  houfe, 
which  fhould  be  in  ftraight  lines,  one  above  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  they  fhould  difembogue  the  imoke 
m  unrio-ht  chimneys  at  each  end  of  the  houfe, 
or  m°the  middle.  The  Bricklayer  muft 
exert  his  fkill  in  the  compaft  working  of  the 
flues,  to  prevent  the  fmoke  breaking  into  the 
houfe  ;  they  muft  be  well  plaiftered  within  and 
without.  The  fire-place  fhould  be  laid  as  low 
as  poftible,  that  the  flues  may  have  a  little  rile 
for  the  fmoke  from  thence,  until  the  time  it 
quits  the  houfe  ;  and  this  will  caufe  it  to  draw 
better  than  if  the  flues  were  on  a  level.  The 
floor  of  the  Stove,  however,  muft  be  laid  per¬ 
fectly  level:  It  is  to  conftft  of  broad  lquare 
tiles,  laid  in  dry  fand  of  two,  three,  or  more 
inches  thicknefs  over  the  flues,  according  to  the 
diftance  they  are  from  the  fire-place.  There 
remains  now  only  a  good  plaiftenng  and  white- 
wafh  to  be  laid  over  the  walls,  and  a  white  paint 


for  the  wood-work  ;  and  as  loon  as  that  is  ef¬ 
fected,  your  Dry  Stove  is  compleated 

A  fcaffold  fhould  be  placed  in  the  houfe,  con- 
fifting  of  a  flight  of  fhelves  one  above  another, 
for  the  reception  of  the  pots.  It  may  be  made 
to  come  within  about  a  yard  of  the  front,  and 
to  approach  the  back  part  and  the  ends  at 
about  the  fame  diftance.  This  will  be- a  fuf- 
ficient  fpace  for  a  walk  round,  both  to  view  the 
plants,  proceed  in  their  management,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  free  paffage  for  the  air.  The  feet  of  this 
ftand  fhould  not  be  placed  over  the  flues,  nor  too 
near  the  fire-place,  to  prevent  its  being  dried  fo  as 
to  take  fire,  of  which  there  have  been  inftances. 

The  fhelves  fhould  be  broad  enough  to  contain 
two  or  three  rows  each,  efpecially  of  the  fmalier 
pots ;  and  the  plants  fhould  be  diipofed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  heights :  The  fmalleft 
fhould  be  in  the  front ;  and  tne  others  fhould 
rife  gradually,  until  you  arrive  at  the  talleft 
plants  on  the  higheft  fhelf  in  the  back. 

Thus  will  the  plants  be  let  off  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  difplay  thofe  charms  the  Almighty 
has  adorned  them  with,  to  excite  admiration, 
wonder,  gratitude,  and  praife. 

It  is  not  expeCted  that  every  lover  of  Botany  Of  the 
can  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  number  of  Stoves  General 
ereCted  according  to  the  foregoing  plan.  His  tdnF°jr1tbe 
defires  muft  be  limited  by  his  fortune  ;  and  his  Stovesarul 
third  after  plants  muft  be  contracted  by  the  Green- 
prudent  management  of  his  income.  One  h°u!e. 
Angle  Green-houfe,  or  Stove,  muft  be  made  to  ^laj£ed 
fuffice  for  many  a  one  who  is  perfectly  {killed  in  ^a(-es  for 
the  laws  of  the  fcience ;  and  this  alfo  may  certain 
admit  of  variation :  It  may  be  made  fmalier  at  Plants, 
pleafure  ;  and  this  every  good  Bricklayer  and 
Carpenter  will  know  how  to  manage,  from  the 
conlideration  of  the  foregoing  rules ;  fo^  that  a 
Gentleman  of  fmall  fortune  need  not  delpair  of 
being  poffeffed  of  fuch  agreeable  company.  He 
may  indulge  himfelf  in  his  imall  ftove  at  a  little 
expence  (tor  the  expence  of  firing  is  very  tri¬ 
fling)  with  a  feleCt  number  only  of  the  choiceft 
plants;  whilft  the  Stoves  of  great  men,  and 
thofe  for  publick  ufe,  prefent  the  aftonifhed 
fpeClator' 1  with  the  chief  produce  of  the  whole 
globe. 

When  general  collections  are  making,  and  a 
number  ot  Stoves  and  Green-houfes  are  to  be 
erected  for  the  purpofe,  they  may  be  built  on 
the  foregoing  plans  fingly  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden,  to  anfwer  any  intended  purpofes. 

But  The  beft,  the  moft  convenient,  the  moft  de¬ 
lightful,  and  the  moft  pompous  way  will  be  to 
build  them  all  together,  in  a  right  line,  one 
with  another,  on  a  riling  part  of  the  ground 
open  to  the  fouth,  that  they  may  falute  the  coun¬ 
try  at  as  great  diftance  as  poftible. 

in  this  cafe,  the  Green-houfe  fhould  be  in  the 
center ;  and  it  fhould  be  elevated  feveral  yards 
above  the  common  level,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  the  Stoves  will  form  for  the  wings  to 
join  it.  The  general  entrance  fhould  be  by 
double  doors  in  the  front,  and  a  flight  of  ftone 
fteps  fhould  lead  up  to  it.  The  wings  for  the 
Green-houfe  fhould  be  a  little  lower  ;  and  on 
each  fide  thole  wings  fhould  be  the  Stoves,  gra¬ 
dually  diminifhing  in  height  from  tne  wings  : 

We  may  fuppofe  them  to  be  four  in  number  \ 
and  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  the  outermoft 
wings  may  be  ereCted  a  Glals-cafe. 

By  ereCting  them  in  this  manner,  every  thing 
will  be  convenient,  and  at  hand.  The  happy 
pofiefior  may  regale  himfelf  and  his  friends  with 

no 
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no  inconfiderable  walk,  thro’  the  whole  range  of 
this  curious  workmanfhip  j  and  he  may  indulge 
himfelf,  in  the  different  apartments,  with  the 
more  nice  obfervation  of  the  different  tender 
plants  from  the  moft  diftant  countries ;  which 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  moft  pleafing  reflec¬ 
tions. 

With  regard  to  the  general  appearance  of  fuch 
a  building,  how  nobly  muft  it  look  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  if  that  be  tolerably  open  !  the 
grand  Green-houfe,  forming  the  higheft  building, 
in  the  center ;  the  wings  of  the  Green-houfe  gra¬ 
dually  diminifhing  ;  the  two  Stoves  on  each  fide 
thofe  wings,  ftill  lower  •,  and  the  Glaffed  Cafes  at 
the  ends  proportionally  lower  than  any  part,  and 
terminating  the  range.  Perfons  who  are  con- 
verfant  with  thefe  things  look  upon  them  with 
pleafure;  but  any  ftranger,  who  has  never  be¬ 
held  a  building  of  the  like  nature,  is  ftruck  with 
furprize  and  wonder.  The  glafffy  front  is  fome- 
thing  new  ;  and  the  long  range,  and  continuance 
of  it,  excites  aftonilhment. 

The  glaffed  cafes  are  defigned  chiefly  to  con¬ 
tain  fuch  plants  as  require  a  larger  quantity  of 


air  than  what  is  ufually  to  be  had  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  will  live  without  any  additional  heat* 
and  require  protection  only  from  frofts.  Glaffed 
cafes,  therefore,  for  the  abode  of  fuch,  are  ufually 
erected  when  the  collection  of  plants  becomes 
general,  and  are  ufually  ftationed  at  the 
ends  of  the  Stove ;  one  at  the  eaft  end,  and 
another  at  the  weft.  They  have  upright  glaffes 
in  the  front,  doping  glaffes  over  head,  and  a 
ftrong  wall  behind :  In  fhort,  they  are  the  fame 
with  the  Stoves,  tho’  fmaller ;  neither  have  they 
any  bark-bed.  For  the  fecurity  of  the  plants, 
however,  a  flue  is  neceffary  to  run  under  the 
floor,  from  the  fire-place  of  the  contiguous 
Stove,  to  be  opened  in  very  hard  weather  :  The 
whole  glafs-work  alfo  muft ,  have  Ihutters  and 
cloths,  to  let  down  in  bad  weather,  as  for  the 
Stoves  ;  and  thefe  will  afford  protection  enough 
for  fuch  plants  as  may  be  ftationed  in  thefe 
places  called  Glafs-cafes. 

Having  thus  finiftied  our  Glafs-cafes,  our  dif¬ 
ferent  apartments  are  fitted  up,  and  are  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  different  tender  plants 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
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C  II  A  P. 


I. 


AC  HR  A  S,  THE  MAMMEE  TREE. 


Specie*. 


Mammee 

Tree 

defcribed. 


Sapota 

described. 


Willow- 

leaved 

Achras 

defcribed. 


Culture. 


THERE  are  three  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

1.  The  Mammee  Tree. 

1.  Sapota. 

3.  Willow -leaved  Achras. 

1.  The  Mammee  Tree.  The  trunk  is  up¬ 
right,  ftraight,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  bark, 
has  numerous  branches  rifing  from  every  fide 
near  the  top,  and  in  the  Weft-Indies  the  tree  grows 
to  be  forty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  very  large, 
cuneiforme,  fpear-fhaped,  and  of  a  fhining-green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  *,  they  are  of  a  cream 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  globular 
apples,  of  a  very  fine  flavour. 

2.  Sapota.  This  plant  rifes  with  a  ftraight, 
upright  trunk  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and 
the  branches  are  numerous  and  regular  from 
every  fide  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
oblong,  fmooth,  and  of  a  ruffet-green  colour  on 
their  under-fide.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large  globular  apples,  of  a  rich  and  lufcious 
flavour. 

3.  Willow-leaved  Achras ,  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
grows  to  near  the  height  of  the  firft  fort.  The 
leaves  are  large,  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  and  of  a 
moft  fplendid  green  colour.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  bunches  along  the  fides  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fine  flavoured  apples,  like  the  former. 
Thefe  fruit  differ  in  fize  and  goodnefs,  the 
fame  as  our  apples  do  from  one  another  :  Some 
of  them  eat  like  marmalade  of  Quinces ;  others 
are  ftill  more  lufcious ;  and  they  are  in  fuch 
high  efteem  in  the  Weft-Indies,  that  the  trees 
are  formed  into  orchards,  as  apple  and  cherry 
trees  are  with  us,  for  the  fake  of  the  fruit  only. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  the  feeds,  which 
may  eafily  be  procured  from  the  Weft-Indies. 
They  fhould  be  preferved  in  the  fruit,  and  boxed 
up  in  fandtokeep  themfrefh  and  good.  On  their 
arrival,  they  muft  be  lown  in  pots  filled  with 
the  compoft  directed  for  Auriculas ;  but  for 
want  of  that,  rich  mould  from  a  well-ordered 
Kitchen-garden,  with  a  fourth-part  mixture  of 
drift  fand,  will  do.  Having  fov/n  them,  they 
muft  be  plunged  into  a  good  hotbed  of  tanner’s 
bark,  and  the  mould  muft  be  frequently 
fprinkled  with  water  to  keep  it  moift.  In  about 
fix  weeks,  if  the  feeds  were  good,  the  plants 
will  come  up :  The  niceft  care  due  to  the 
tendered:  feedlings  muft  accompany  them,  until 
they  are  about  four  inches  high,  when  they  muft 
be  potted  feparately,  and  plunged  again  into  the 
hotbed.  Here  fthey  muft  be  fliaded  and  watered 
at  firft,  and  afterwards  muft  have  more  air,  but 
Ihould  never  be  wholly  expofed ;  and  in  the 
autumn,  they  muft  be  taken  into  the  warmeft 


bark  ftove,  where  they  may  conftantly  remain, 
fluffing  them  from  time  to  time  into  larger  pots, 
as  often  as  they  draft  require  it  ^  affording  them 
water  at  proper  intervals,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fealons  ;  granting  them  a  due  admiffion  of 
frefh  air  in  fummer  ;  and  in  every  refpedt  manag¬ 
ing  them  in  a  manner  due  to  the  tendered:  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Achras  floribus  Titles. 

Jolit&riis ,  foliis  cunctformi- lance'olkliL  Lee  fling  JfUcm- 

calls  it,  Amply,  Achras  ;  Plunder  ,■  Sapota,  flnitliL-rr^roL. 
ovato  majore  ;  Jacquin,  Sideroxylon  inerme ,  caly- 

cibus  decf.phyllis  ;  Sloane,  Malus  Perflca  mamma, 
foliis  magnis  inlegris  longis ,  frutiu  maxinio  cbfatfgo 
fcabro:  ojjiculo  partim  rugofo,  partim  glabro.  Plu- 
kenet,  Arbor  .  Americana  pomtfera ,  frondofn  ra~ 
niulis ,  foliis  amplis  longioribus  obtiffis  Juris  £5? 
vepofis ,  margine  requaii :  ;  Ray,  Frutfus  obkngus 
utrinque  acuminatus  f  conicus  lavis  fpiendens  flpa- 
diceus  \  and  Brown,  Achras  frutiu  elliptico  fcabro 
majori ,  floribus  fohtariis  alaribus.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  America. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Achras  floribus  Scficfltu. 
folitariis ,  foliis  ovato-oblongis.  Plunder  calls  it,  ^ 
Sapota  frutiu  turbinato  minori\  Brown,  Achras 
brachiatus  diffufus ,  frutiu  fubrotundo  cicatriculd 
mucrone  brevi ;  alfo,  Achras  caudice  altiflimo , 

frutiu  minore ,  femine  mucrcnato ;  and  Sloane, 

Anona  foliis  iaurinis  glabris  viridi-fufeis ,  frutiu 
minore  ;  alfo,  Anona  maxima ,  foliis  Iaurinis  glabris 
viridi-fufeis ,  frutiu  minimo.  It  grows  naturally 
in  America. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Achras  floribus  dctfluul^ 
confertis ,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis.  Brown  calls  it,  JgrCieu. 
Achras  foliis  oblongis  nitidis  utrinque  produtiis ,  ° 
floribus  confertis ,  fafciculis  infra  frondes  flparfls  ; 

and  Sloane,  Salicis  folio  late  fplendente  arbor ,  flo¬ 
ribus  parvis  pallide  luteis  pentapetalis  e  ramulorttm 
lateribus  confer tim  exeuntibus.  It  grows  naturally 
in  America. 

Achras  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Hexandria  CIaf-s  3n  ^ 
'Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

r.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  fix  the  Lin- 
oval,  concave,  eredt  leaves,  the  exterior  ones  nasan 
being  the  broadeft  and  fnorteft,  and  the  interior  i^h/cha 
ones  coloured.  rasters. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  oval  petal.  It  is  the 
height  of  the  calyx,  and  the  limb  is  cut  into  fix 
nearly  oval  plane  fegments,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  fituated  the  like  number. of  angular, 
patulous,  indented  fcales. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  fhort,  awl-fnaped,  in- 
flexed  filaments,  with  acute  anthers:. 

4.  Pistillum  confids  of  a  roundiih,  depreffed 
germen,  an  awl-ihaped  ftyle  longer  than  the 
corolla,  and  anobtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular,  foft,  fldhy 
apple,  containing  twelve  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  oval,  and 
gloffy. 
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in  a  feparate  pot, 

and  let  them  be  plunged  again 

te 

into  the  hotbed, 

and  watered  and  fhaded  until 

relpedlive  names  of, 

1.  Red  Verbena. 

2.  Shrubby  Indian  Blite. 

3.  Spiked  Amaranthus. 

4.  Indian  Centaury. 

5.  Proftrate  Achyranthes. 

6.  Woolly  Chenopodium. 

1.  Red  Verbena.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  her¬ 
baceous,  undivided,  and  grows  to  four  or  five 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmooth  fpikes  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  September. 

2.  Shrubby  Indian  Blite.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
and  divides  into  many  branches,  which  fpread 
themfelves  every  way.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
naked,  entire,  and  grow  alternately  on  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks  in  oval  fpikes ;  they  (hew  themfelves  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Spiked  Amaranthus.  The  ftalk  is  eredt, 
and  near  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long,  obtufe,  large,  of  a  thickifh  confiftence, 
and  often  waved  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
long  fpikes  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

4.  Indian  Centaury.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
tender,  and  divides  into  feveral  fpreading 
branches.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  En¬ 
chanters  Night-fhade,  but  of  a  firmer  fubftance, 
and  a  good  green  colour.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  inter¬ 
rupted  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
guarded  by  hooked  briftles,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Bur;  they  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

5.  Proftrate  Achyranthes.  The  ftalks  are 
fpreading,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  hairy,  lie  on 
the  ground,  and  ftrike  root  at  the  joints.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  a  little  hairy,  acute,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other  on  fhort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  oblong  fpikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  greenifh 
colour  tipped  with  purple,  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

6.  Woolly  Chenopodium.  The  ftalks  are 
woolly,  and  unlefs  fupported  lie  on  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  of  different  fizes,  woolly,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  oval  fpikes,  from  the  fides  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  forts  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
April  on  a  gentle  hotbed.  When  the  plants  are 
about  three  or  four  inches  high,  let  each  be  fet 
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by  degrees  to  the  air,  and  in  the  autumn  take 
them  into  the  cooleft  Stove :  1  he  lum'mer 
following,  they  will  flower  and  perfedt  their 
feeds. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Achyranthes  caule  Titles.  * 
ere  bio  fimplicijjimo ,  fpicis  brachiatis  lavibus.  Rum- 

phius  calls  it,  Verbena  rubra.  It  grows  naturally  ^ 
in  India. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Achyranthes 
caule  patulo ,  jloribus  fpicatis  remotis  ovatis ,  caly¬ 
cibus  fquarrofopatulis,  foliis  alternis.  Rumphius 
calls  it,  Blitum  frutefcens.  It  grows  naturally  in 
India. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Achyranthes 
caule  ereblo ,  calycibus  reflexis  [pica  adprejfs.  In 
the  Hortus  Cliffor t,  it  is  termed,  Achyranthes  caule 
ereblo.  Borman  calls  it,  Amaranthus  fpicatis  Zey- 
lanicus ,  foliis  obtufis,  Amarantho  Siculo  Bocconi 
fimilis.  In  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon  and 
Jamaica. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Achyranthes 
caule  patulo ,  fpicis  interruptis :  flofeulis  terms: 
lateralibus  utrinque  fafciculo  fetarum  uncinato.  In 
the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is 
termed,  Achyranthes  caule  ereblo ,  fpica  interruptdy 
jloribus  externe  lanatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Cen- 
taurium  ciliare  minus,  circa<£  foliis  firmioribus , 
fpicatis  jloribus.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Achyranthes 
caulibus  projlratis ,  fpicis  oblongis  :  flofeulis  binatis 
utrinque  fafciculo  fetarum  uncinato.  Rumphius 
calls  it,  Auris  canina  femina.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India. 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Achyranthes 
caule  projlrato ,  fpicis  ovatis  lateralibus ,  calycibus 
tomentofls.  Burman  calls  it,  Chenopodium  in- 
canum  racemofum ,  folio  majore  minori  eppojito  ; 
and  Plukenet,  Amaranthus  Indicus  verticillatus 
albusy  foliis  lanugine  incanus.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India. 

Achyranthes  is  of  theClafs  and  Order  Pentandria 
Monogynia ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  three 
fpear-lhaped,  acute,  permanent  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  calyciforme,  permanent 
petals.  The  nedtarium  is  bearded  at  the  top, 
and  confifts  of  five  valves  furrounding  the 
germen. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filiforme  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  having  oval,  incumbent 
antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  turbinated  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamma,-  and 
an  obtufe,  hairy  ftigrna. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundilh,  clofed  cap- 
fule,  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  and  roundifh. 
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CHAP.  III. 

ADANSON I  A,  EGYPTIAN  SOUR  GOURD. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  ./Egyptian  Sour  Gourd. 

The  plant  The  Item  is  large,  woody,  foft,  ereCt,  twenty 
defcribed.  feet  high,  fwelling  near  the  root,  and  divides 
into  many  branches  near  the  top.  The  lower 
leaves  are  for  the  moft  part  fimple  j  but  thofe 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  confift  of 
three  or  five  lobes,  fpreading  in  a  hand-like  man¬ 
ner.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
and  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
very  large,  oval,  ligneous  capfules  containing 
the  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

This  is  a  very  tender  tree,  which  feldom  flow¬ 
ers,  and  never  produces  ripe  fruit  in  England. 
The  feeds,  therefore,  for  its  propagation  muft 
be  procured  from  the  places  where  it  naturally 
grows. 

Culture.  Having  procured  the  feeds,  fow  them  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  fandy,  but  rich  earth,  and 
plunge  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed. 
When  they  come  up,  draw  out  the  weakeft 
where  they  are  too  clofe ;  and  when  they  are 
about  four  inches  high,  let  each  be  fet  in  a  fepa- 
rate  pot  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  rich,  light 
earth.  Plunge  them  again  into  the  bark-bed, 
and  water  and  lhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
root.  After  this  give  them  more  air  ;  but  be 
careful  left  you  over-water  thefe  plants,  for  that 
is  apt  to  rot  their  tender  ftems  when  young  •, 
and  early  in  the  autumn  take  them  into  the 


warmeft  Stove,  plunging  them  into  a  bark- bed 
there.  Let  them  from  time  to  time  be  fhifted 
into  larger  pots,  as  they  fhall  require  it ;  keep 
them  conftantly  in  the  Stove  •,  and  let  them  have 
the  management  adapted  to  the  moft  delicate  and 
tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  Titles, 
is  named  Amply,  Adanfonia.  Alpinus  calls  it, 

Baobab ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Abavo  arbor ,  radice 
tuberofd  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Baobab ,  f  Abavi ; 
alfo,  Guanabanus  Scaligeri.  It  grows  naturallyin 
/Egypt  and  Senegal. 

Adanfonia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monadelphia  Qafs 
Polyandria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  Order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  cyathiforme,  in  the 

deciduous  perianthium,  cut  into  five  revoluted  kinnaeaa 

r  *  Syitem. 

fegments.  The  d,^ 

2.  Corolla  is  five  roundilh,  nervofe,  revo-  rafters* 
luted  petals., 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  filaments  which 
coalefce  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread  themfelves  every 
way  near  the  top,  having  kidney-lhaped,  incum¬ 
bent  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  and 
a  very  long,  tubular,  intorted  ftyle,  with  many 
prifmatical,  hairy,  radiated,  patent  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  ligneous,  clofed 
capfule,  containing  ten  cells. 

6.  Semina.  1  he  feeds  are  numerous,  reni- 
forme,  nearly  ofieous,  and  lodged  in  the  pulp. 
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THIS  genus  confifts  of  two  diftinCt  fpecies, 
called, 

1.  Smooth-leaved  Baftard  Flower- fence. 

2.  Downy-leaved  Baftard  Flower-fence. 

1.  Smooth-leaved  Baftard  Flower-fence.  The 
Item  is  woody,  branching,  and  covered  with  a 
brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  doubly- 
winged  ;  and  the  pinnae,  which  are  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  of  a  deep-green  colour  on  both  fides, 
are  arranged  alternately  along  the  midrib.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  bell-fliaped,  and  lucceeded 
by  long,  compreffed  pods,  containing  feveral 
roundilh  feeds,  of  a  glofty-black  colour  when 
ripe. 

2.  Downy-leaved  Baftard  Flower-fence.  The 
item  is  woody,  branching,  and  covered  with  a 
whitilh  bark.  The  leaves  branch  out  into  many 
divifions,  like  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies  ;  but 
they  are  white  and  downy  on  their  under-fides. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of 
the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  com- 
prefied  pods  containing  the  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on 
a'  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are 
about  four  inches  high,  each  muft  be  let  in  a  fe- 
parate  pot,  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark- 
bed,  and  watered  and  lhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  After  this  they  muft  have  more 


air,  be  taken  into  a  good  bark-ftove  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  meet  with  treatment  fuitable  to  ten¬ 
der  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Adenanthera  foliis 
decompofitis  utrinque  glabris.  In  the  Hortus  Clif- 
fort.  it  is  termed,  Poinciana  foliis  duplicato -pinna  - 
tis  :  foliolis  alternis.  Rumphius  calls  it.  Cor  alla¬ 
ria  parvtfolia.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  The  fecond  Ipecies  is,  Adenanthera  foliis  de- 
compofitis ,  fubtus  tomentofis.  Rumphius  calls  it, 
Clypearia  alba.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Adenanthera  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  very  fmall,  monophyllous  peri¬ 
anthium,  having  five  indentures  at  the  top. 

2.  Corolla  is  bell-fhaped,  and  compofed  of 
five  lpear-lhaped,  fefiile  petals,  which  are  con¬ 
cave  near  the  bafe. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  awl-lhaped,  ereCt  filaments 
fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  round¬ 
ilh,  incumbent  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong,  gibbous 
germen,  an  awl-lhaped  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
itamina,  and  a  fimple  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  long,  compreffed,  mem¬ 
branaceous  pod. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  roundilh,  and 
remote. 
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F  this  genus  there  is  one  tender  fpecies, 
_  called,  ^Ethiopian  Adonis. 

The  plant  The  root  is  compofed  of  numerous  white 
defcribed.  fibres ;  and  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  many 
parts,  chiefly  in  the  trifoliate  way,  and  are  of  a 
dark-green  colour.  The  folioles  are  of  an  oval 
figure,  have  their  edges  irregularly  ferreted  ;  and 
their  common  footftalk,  which  is  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  is  long,  and  tolerably  firm  for  their  fup- 
port.  The  ftalk  is  round,  firm,  fends  forth 
many  fmaller  ftalks  that  produce  the  flowers,  and 
grows  to  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  and  ftand  by  threes  towards  the  bottom  ; 
but  at  the  top,  or  where  the  ftalk  branches  out 
into  fmaller,  they  are  narrow,  and  grow  without 
any  regularity  or  order.  Thele  fmall  footftalks 
branch  out  into  others  {till  fmaller,  all  of  which 
are  terminated  by  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour,  with  a  greenifh  tinge.  Their 
petals,  which  (land  open,  are  of  an  uncertain 
number,  obtufe,  and  their  numerous  ftamina 
occupy  the  center.  Their  time  of  blow  will 
vary  according  to  their  different  management ; 
but  the  ufual  time  of  flowering  is  in  June. 

Culture.  The  culture  is  very  eafy  j  but  the  belt  pdants 


are  always  raifed  from  feeds.  Thefe  {Boult) 
be  fown,  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  good 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  bark-bed  ;  where 
they  will  readily  come  up,  if  the  feeds  are  good. 

When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  mult 
be  potted  feparately,  and  kept  {haded  until  they 
have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they  mult  be  ufed 
by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  be  then  fet  a- 
broad.  In  the  autumn  a  {hare  of  them  may  be 
taken  into  the  Green-houfe  with  the  molt  tender 
kinds  of  thofe  plants  *,  but  as  they  thrive  belt  in 
a  temperate  Stove,  their  fituation  fhould  be  con- 
fidered  accordingly,  if  there  is  that  conveni¬ 
ence. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Adonis  frullibus  depreffis ,  Titles^ 
foliis  duplicato-ternatis  o  vat  is  ferratis .  Burman 
calls  it,  Ablaa  trifoliata  hirfuta ,  foliis  fcabris ,  v 

flore  fulphureo  rariore  \  Boerhaave,  Chrijlopbore - 
ana  Africana  ranunculoides ,  foliis  rigidis ;  Coni- 
meline,  Ranunculus  JEthiopicus ,  foliis  rigidis ,  flo - 
ribtts  ex  luteo-virefeentibus  ;  and  Plukenet,  Impe - 
ratoria  ramtnculoides  Africana  enneaphyllos ,  lafer- 
pitii  lob atis  foliis  rigidis  margine  fpinofis.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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TH  E  following  fpecies  fhould  be  ftutioned 
in  the  Stove,  viz. 

1.  ^Egyptian  Baftard  Senfitive  Plant. 

2.  Tree  Baftard  Senfitive  Plant. 

3,  Grand-flowered  Baftard  Senfitive  Plant. 
^Egyptian  i.  ^Egyptian  Baftard  Senfitive  Plant.  The 
ftalk  is  herbaceous,  fmooth,  branching,  and 
about  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
being  compofed  of  many  fmooth,  obtufe  pinns;, 
which  are  arranged  oppofite  to  each  other  along 
the  midrib.  The  flowers  come  out  on  footftalks 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  cylindrical,  jointed  pods,  containing  ripe 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Tree  Baftard  Senfitive  Plant.  The  ftem 
is  woody.  Angle,  fmooth,  and  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  the  pinnae  being 
numerous,  fmooth,  and  arranged  alternately. 
The  flowers  come  out,  two  or  three  together, 
on  footftalks,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ; 
they  are  large,  of  a  copper-colour,  appear  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Grand-flowered  Baftard  Senfitive  Plant. 
The  ftem  is  woody,  robuft,  and  feven  or  eight 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated  and  obtufe. 
The  flowers  come  out  on  footftalks  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  remarkably  large 
and  beautiful,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on 
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a  hotbed,  like  the  Annuals  of  this  genus;  but 
they  fhould  be  fown  late  in  the  fpring.  They 
mult  be  fhifted,  like  them,  into  pots,  as  they 
increafe  in  flze,  and  early  in  the  autumn  be 
taken  into  a  good  Stove,  plunging  the  pots  into 
the  tan- bed  there.  During  the  winter  they  muft: 
have  little  or  no  water,  which  is  too  frequently 
deftru&ive  to  thefe  plants  at  that  feafon ;  but 
muft  have  it  in  fmall  quantities,  as  the  weather 
gets  warm,  the  fummer  following.  About  July, 
or  lometimes  earlier,  they  will  exhibit  their 
bloom,  and  the  feeds  frequently  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October.  .  , 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Mfchynomene  Titles. 
caule  herbaceo  lavi ,  foliolis  obtufis ,  leguminibus  cy- 
lindricis  aqualibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Ga « 

lega  AEgyptiaca ,  filiquis  articulatis  j  and  Alpinus, 

Sefban.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  of 
iEgvpt.  - 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  AEfebynomenc 
caule  arboreo  lavi,  leguminum  articulis  femicordatis 
glabris.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  ALfchynomene  QecwTx'Z 

caule  arboreo ,  floribus  maximis ,  leguminibus  fili - 
formibus.  In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species  v 

Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Robinia  pedunculis  fubdi - 

vjfis,  foliis  pinnatis,  floribus  folio  majoribus.  Brey- 
nius  calls  it,  Sefban  affinis  arbor  India  Orientals  j 
and  Ray,  Galega  ajfnis  Malabarica  arborefeens , 
filiquis  majoribus  umbellatis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India, 
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TH  E  following  fpecies  are  of  a  more  tender 
nature  than,  and  of  inferior  beauty  to,  the 
Great  American  Aloes  in  the  Green-houfe,  viz:. 

1.  Viviparous  American  Aloe. 

2.  Stinking  American  Aloe, 
i.  Viviparous  American  Aloe.  The  leaves  of 
this  fpecies  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and  each 
of  them  is  terminated  by  a  (lender,  (harp  fpine  ; 
they  are  moftly  reflexed  backwards  towards  the 
extremity,  are  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  grow 
to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  flower- 
ftalk  riles  to  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and 
fends  forth  feveral  fpreading  branches  near  the 
top  :  Thefe  fupport  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
greenifh-yellow  colour-,  and,  what  is  wonderful, 
inftead  of  feed-veflels,  which  in  the  common 
courfe  of  nature  follow  the  flowers,  thole  of 
this  fpecies  are  fucceeded  by  young  plants, 
which  occupy  the  branches  in  plenty  after  the 
flowers  are  fallen. 

2.  Stinking  American  Aloe.  The  root  is 
very  thick,  and  flelhy.  The  leaves  are  ft  iff, 
free  from  indentures,  and  grow  to  about  a  yard 
long.  The  outer  leaves  fpread  open,  and  the 
central  ones  clofely  fold  over  each  other :  Their 
edges  are  fometimes  (lightly  waved  their  colour 
is  a  pale-green  -,  and  they  are  very  ftrongly  and 
difagreeably  Rented.  The  flower- ftalk  grows 
to  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  branches  out 
horizontally  near  the  top,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
pyramidical  head.  The  branches  are  clofely  gar- 
nilhed  with  flowers  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded,  not  by  feed-veflels,  but  by 
young  plants,  like  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies. 

There  are  two  or  three  notable  varieties  of 
this  fpecies  one  of  which  is  called,  The  Smaller 
Stinking  Aloe  and  another.  The  Glaucous¬ 
leaved  Stinking  Aloe.  The  leaves  of  the  firft 
fort  are  indented,  prickly,  and  of  a  dark-green 
colour  ;  and  the  roots  are  very  large,  fleftiy,  and 
fwell  above  the  mould  in  the  pots.  The  leaves 
of  the  other  fort  are  of  a  glaucous  colour,  two 
feet  long,  (tiff,  narrow,  and  each  of  them  ends 
in  a  black  fpine.  Their  manner  of  flowering  is 
alike  in  all;  and  all  are  fucceeded  by  young 
plants  inftead  of  feeds. 


All  thefe  Aloes  are  propagated  by  the  young  Culturfci 
plants  which  fucceed  the  flowers ;  for  they  never 
put  out  any  offsets.  They  are  generally  in  blow 
in  winter and  after  the  flowers  are  fallen,  the 
plants  fhew  themfelves  in  their  room  on  the 
branches  they  arrive  gradually  at  maturity, 
and,  like  full-ripe  fruit,  fall  to  the  ground.  As 
they  lie  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  they  will 
ftrike  root,  2nd  without  any  trouble  become 
good  plants ;  fo  that  when  they  fall,  nothing 
more  need  be  done  than  to  ftation  them  fepa-* 
rately  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth. 

Their  fltuation  muft  now  be  in  the  cooleft  Stove, 
as  they  only  require  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth  ; 
and  in  this  they  fhould  remain  all  fummer,  for 
they  do  not  thrive  well  in  the  open  air.  In  hot 
weather  they  muft  be  frequently  and  duly  wa¬ 
tered,  but  in  a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time  for 
too  much  moifture  is  apt  to  rot  the  roots ;  and 
in  winter  they  muft  have  very  little  water,  except 
when  they  fhoot  up  for  flowering  ;  at  which 
time  they  fhould  have  it  twice  a  week,  They 
muft  be  fhifted  every  year  into  pots  of  a  larger 
fize,  for  the  fake  of  frefh  mould  to  the  roots  ; 
and  this  is  the  courfe  of  their  management  until 
they  come  to  flower,  and  produce  frefh  plants 
from  the  branches.  All  thefe  forts  never  flower 
but  once ;  they  always  die  foon  after  they  have 
exhibited  their  bloom,  and  the  plants  fall  off 
from  the  branches. 

1.  Viviparous  American  Aloe  is  titled,  Agave  Titles^ 
foliis  dentatis,  jiaminibus  corollam  aquantibus. 
Commeline  calls  it,  Aloe  Americana  polygona ; 
Rumphius,  Aloe  Americana  and  Herman,  Aloe 
Americana  fobolifera.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

2.  Stinking  American  Aloe  is  titled.  Agave 
foliis  integerrimis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is 
termed,  Aloe  foliis  integerrimis  patentiufeulis  aculeo 
terminals ,  radice  caulefcente.  Commeline  calls 
it,  Aloe  Americana ,  viridi  rigidiffimo  &  feetido 
folio ,  Piet  dicta  indigenis  \  and  Flukenet,  Aloe 
Americana ,  radice  tuberofd ,  minor.  It  grows  na 
turally  in  Curaflao. 
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THIS  genus  adds  to  our  colle&ion  in  this 
place, 

i.  Hyacinthoide  Aletris. 

2.  Cape  Aletris. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  Aletris. 

adn-  1.  Hyacinthoide  Aletris.  This  plant  hath  a 
ide  laro-e,  knobbed  root,  which  fends  forth  feveral 
tr.i?  fpear-fhaped,  flefhy  leaves.  Among  thefe  rifes 
:ribed*  the  flower-ftalk,  which  is  upright,  firm,  and 
grows  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  along  the  top  of  it  in  two 
feries ;  they  are  funnel-lhapeJ,  fa  clofe,  and,  on 


the  whole,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of 
an  Hyacinth. 

This  fpecies  comprehends  two  notable  varieties 
in  our  Stove,  called. 

The  Guinea  Aloe. 

The  Ceylon  Aloe. 

The  Guinea  Aloe  has  large,  fpreading,  flefhy,  yar;et;ff3 
knobbed  roots,  which  fend  forth  many  (pear-  deferibed. 
fhaped,  waved  leaves  :  Thefe  grow  to  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  their  general  colour  is 
a  dark-green  but  they  are  beautifully  mottled 
or  variegated  with  white.  Among  thefe  the 
flower-ftalk  rifes  to  about  two  feet  high.  The 

flowers 
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flowers  are  clofely  arranged  along  the  top  of  it, 
are  of  a  white  colour,  tubulous,  and  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  an  Hyacinth. 

The  Ceylon  Aloe.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are  I 
flefny  and  lpreading.  The  leaves  are  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fizes ;  fome  being  broad,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
about  nine  inches  lon«  ;  while  others  are  narrow, 
avvl-fhaped,  and  of  greater  length  :  Among  thefe 
the  fiower-ftalk  rifes,  along  the  upper  part  of 
which  the  florets  are  arranged  in  the  Hyacinth 
manner. 

2.  Cape  Aletris.  The  leaves  of  this  fp&eies 
are  fpear-fhaped,  and  waved  on  their  edges. 
The  ftalk  arifes  immediately  from  the  root. 
The  upper  part  of  it  is  adorned  with  the  flowers, 
which  are  placed  nodding,  and  form  a  clofe, 
oval  fpike. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  Aletris.  This  hath  a  woody, 
thickilh  ftalk,  adorned  with  a  few  fpear-fhaped 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  white,  tubulous,  deep¬ 
ly  cut  at  the  brim,  and  are  remarkably  fra¬ 
grant. 

The  Cape  Aletris  and  the  Hyacinthoide,  with 
its  varieties  the  Guinea  and  Ceylon  Aloes,  are 
eafily  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots.  Thefe 
fhould  be  taken  off  the  end  of  July,  or  early  in 
Auguft,  and  fhould  be  planted,  when  the  wound¬ 
ed  parts  are  fkinned  over,  in  fmall  pots,  filled 
with  light,  rich,  fandy  earth,  fuch  as  has  been 
recommended  for  the  Aloes  *  They  fhould  be 
then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hotbed,  fhould  be 
fhaded  and  frequently  watered,  and  in  Septem¬ 
ber  may  be  removed  into  the  ftove.  They  only 
require  a  fmall  fhare  of  heat  in  winter,  to  keep 
them  in  good  order;  they  muft.therefore  be  placed 
in  the  cooleft  ftove,  and  muft  be  watered  once  a 
week.  The  fummer  following  they  will  require 
to  be  fhifted  into  pots  a  fize  larger,  the  beft 
feafon  for  which  work  is  in  July  :  They  will  never 
require  very  large  pots  ;  but  the  work  fhould  be 
repeated  every  year,  for  the  fake  of  adding  frefh 


mould  to  the  roots  •,  and  at  every  fhifting  it  would 
be  proper  to  pare  away  as  much  of  the  old  earth 
as  poflible  without  difturbing  the  roots,  to  give 
them  a  good  watering,  and  a  moderate  degree 
of  heat.  Here  they  may  ftand  for  about  three 
weeks,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
glafs  cafe  or  Green-houfe,  that  they  may  have 
as  much  free  air  as  poflible,  and  be  ftill  pro¬ 
tected  from  too  much  moifture  by  heavy  rains  the 
remaining  part  of  the  fummer  •,  and  about  the 
end  of  September,  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  Stove  as  before. 

The  Sweet  Ice n  ted  Aletris  is  propagated  by 
the  cuttings  •  which,  if  planted  and  managed  in 
the  like  manner,  will  readily  ftrike  root,  and 
foon  become  good  plants.  The  fituation  of  this 
alfo  muft  be  in  the  cooleft  Stove. 

1.  Hyacinthoide  Aletris  is  titled,  Aletris 
acaulis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  carnofis ,  fioribus  geminatis. 
In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plant  arum  it 
is  termed.  Aloe  fioribus  fiejfilibus  horizontalibus  in - 
fiundibuliformibus  aqualibus  limbo  revolutis  \  and 
in  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  Aloe  fioliis  lanceolatis  planis 
rettis  radicalibus.  Commeline  calls  the  Guinea 
Aloe,  Aloe  Guineenfis ,  radice  geniculata ,  fioliis  e 
viridi  &  atro  undulatim  variegatis ;  and  the 
Ceylon  Aloe,  Aloe  Zeylanica  purriila,  fioliis  varie¬ 
gatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Aloe  foliis  exterioribus 
lanceolatis  planis  ere  it  is  radicalibus ,  interioribus 
longijfmis  fubulatis  arcuatis.  The  one  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Guinea,  the  other  in  Ceylon. 

2.  Cape  Aletris  is  titled,  Aletris  acaulis ,  fioliis 
lanceolatis  undulatis ,  fipied  ovatd ,  fioribus  nutan- 
tibus.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  Aletris  is  titled*  Aletris 
cauleficcnSy  foliis  lanceolatis  laxis.  Commeline 
calls  it.  Aloe  Africana  arborefeens ,  fioribus  albi - 
cantibus  fragrantiffimis .  It  grows  naturally  in 
Africa.  • 
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np  H  E  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  moft 
-*■  requires  a  ftove  in  winter,  is  ufually 
called  the  Vifcous  Aloe. 

The  leaves  are  triangular,  and  alfo  grow  in 
form  of  a  triangle;  they  are  channelled,  lie 
over  each  other  imbricatim ,  are  of  a  dark-green 
colour,  and  are  pofteffed  of  a  vifcous,  or  clammy 
matter.  The  ftalk  rifes  to  about  a  foot  high. 
The  flowers  have  hardly  any  footftalks,  grow 
thinly  in  the  fpike,  and  their  colour  is  a  bad 
green. 

The  propagation  of  this  fort  is  the  fame  as 
the  Green-houfe  Aloes,  only  it  muft  have  a  mo¬ 
derate  warmth  in  winter;  its  ftation  therefore 


muft  be  in  the  cooleft  Stove,  and  with  it  alfo 
let  be  brought  the  Succotrine  and  the  Hepatic 
Aloes.  The  Sword  Aloe  alfo,  unlefs  it  be 
ftationed  in  the  like  manner,  can  rarely  be 
brought  to  flower  well. 

The  Vifcous  Aloe  is  titled,  Aloe  fioribus  fiefii- 
libus  infundibuliformibus  bilabiatis ,  laciniis  quin - 
querevolutis ,  fiummd  ereffd.  In  the  Hortus  Clifi- 
fiort.  it  is  termed.  Aloe  foliis  canaliculatis  trifariam 
imbricatis ,  caulinis  apice  reflexo-patulis .  Comme¬ 
line  calls  it,  Aloe  Africana  ereffa  triangularis,  G? 
triangulari  folio  vifeofio.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  plains  of  /Ethiopia. 


Titles* 

AuierteL. 
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CHAP.  X. 

A  L  P  I  N  I  A> 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genu?, 
.called,  Alpinia. 

The  plant  The  radical  leaves  are  numerous,  like  thofe  of 
defcribed.  the  Indian  Flowering  Reed,  and  die  to  the 
ground  every  autumn.  The  ftalk  is  tender, 
round,  moderately  thick,  and  about  a  foot  high. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  the  feeds  feldom 
ripen  in  Eingland. 

Culture*  This  plant  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots  *  the  beft  time  for  which  is  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  decay.  They  mult  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  but  rich  earth, 
and  kept  conftantly  in  a  good  bark  ftove.  In 
the  fpring,  when  their  leaves  arife,  they  muft 
be  frequently  watered,  and  as  the  hot  weather 
advances,  muft  have  plenty  of  air  ;  but  in  win¬ 
ter  they  muft  have  little  or  no  water,  as  it  is 
apt  to  rot  their  roots,  when  in  that  unadtive 
ftate. 

Titles.  .  There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 

q )  it  is  named  fimply,  Alpinia.  Plumier  calls  it, 

^Alpinia  racemcfa  alba ,  cannacori  foliis  ;  and  Sloane, 
Zingiber  fylvejlris  minus ,  fruttu  e  caulium  fum - 
imitate.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies.  | 


•  i  «  "v  • 

Alpinia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monandria  Clafs  and 

Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order  in 

the  Lin. 

1.  Calyx  is  afmall  trifid  perianthium,  placed  s^item 

above  the  germen.  The  eha- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  unequal,  and  as  it  were  takers, 
duplicated  petal;  the  exterior  is  trifid,  the  up¬ 
per  fegment  being  concave,  the  two  fide-ones 
plane ;  the  interior  has  a  bellied  bale,  and  a  tri¬ 
fid  limb,  the  lower  fegment  being  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  lateral  divifions  of  the  exterior  corolla, 

and  the  others  emarginated. 

3-  Stamina  confift  of  one  filament,  much 
refembling  the  fegment  of  the  interior  corolla, 
having  a  linear  anthera  affixed  to  its  edge. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  funple  ftyle,  and  an 
obtufe,  trigonal  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  flefhy,  oval  capfule, 
formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing  three 
cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many  and  oval, 
having  a  caudated  bale,  and  a  prominent,  trun-. 
cated  top. 

The  receptacle  is  pulpy,  and  very  large. 


CHAP.  XI. 

AMARYLLIS ,  LILY-DAFFODIL. 


SOME  fpecies  of  the  Amaryllis  are  tolera¬ 
bly  hardy,  and  accordingly  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  of  as  fuch ;  and  there  are  few  of  them  that 
may  not  be  kept  alive  in  the  Green-houfe,  or 
under  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  even  in  a  warm, 
fandy  border,  well  protected  ;  but  thefe,  notwith- 
ftanding,  will  be  very  weak,  and  the  flowers  poor, 
and  of  inferior  value  to  what  their  nature  is  in¬ 
clined  to  fhew.  In  order  therefore  to  have  them 
in  perfection,  they  muft  be  affifted  by  the  warmth 
of  the  Stove;  and  the  plants  which  do  beft  with 
this  management  are, 

1.  Jacobtea  Lily. 

Species.  2  Belladonna  Lily.' 

3.  Long- leaved  African  Lily. 

4.  Scarlet  African  Lily. 

5.  Red  Indian  JJly. 

6.  Purple  ^Ethiopian  Lily. 

7.  Mexican  Lily. 

8.  Zeylon  Lily. 

Jacobaea  1.  Jacobaa  Lily  is  of  the  firft  efteem  among 
the  fpecies  of  Amaryllis.  The  root  is  a  large, 
roundifh  bulb,  covered  with  a  blackiffi  coat. 
The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  of 
a  thick  confiftence,  and  of  a  fine  deep- 
green  colour.  The  ftalk  will  rife  to  about  a 
foot  high ;  it  is  round  and  naked,  tinged 
with  a  delicate  red  colour,  grows  from  the 
fide  of  the  bulb,  and  when  it  has  performed 
its  office,  the  next  that  appears  is  oq  the  other 
fide  of  the  bulb ;  and  thus  is  the  fuccefllon  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  alternate  way.  At  the  top  of  the 


ftalk  appears  the  fpatha,  which  while  clofed  is  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour ;  but  when  the  ftalk  is  ar¬ 
rived  to  nearly  its  full  height,  it  burfts  Tide¬ 
ways,  and  withers  foon  after.  From  this  opening 
proceeds  a  Angle  flower,  which  is  large,  and  of  a 
moft  beautiful  fcarlet  colour  :  It  is  in  a  drooping, 
or  nodding  poftufe,  but  in  fuch  manner  as  to  caule 
it  to  have  the  beft  effedt.  The  petals  are  broad  ; 
the  three  under  ones  are  pendent ;  two  of  them 
are  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  upper  one  is  al- 
mofteredt :  They  receive  additional  beautv  from 
their  ftamina,  the  filaments  being  of  a  fine 
crimfon  colour,  and  the  antherae  yellow  ;  and 
variety  is  ftill  occafioned  by  the  ftyle,  which  is  of 
a  pale  red  colour.  Its  time  of  flowering  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  will  be  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
bulb;  fo  that  if  a  perfon  has  plenty  of  thefe 
roots,  he  may  have  them  in  flower  almoft  all 
feafons  of  the  year  in  his  Stove.  anj 

2.  Belladonna  Lily  is  alfo  a  flower  of  the  Beila- 
higheft  efteem.  The  root  is  a  large  bulb,  cover-  do"na 
ed  with  a  pale-brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  defcribed 
long,  narrow,  and  of  a  lively  green  colour. 

The  flower-ftalk,  from  a  ftrong  bulb,  will  grow 
to  be  upwards  of  two  feet  high  ;  it  is  round  and 
upright,  firm  and  juicy ;  and  its  colour  is  a 
brownifh  red  tinged  a  little  with  purple  :  The 
fpatha  is  red  and  withering  ;  and  from  this  pro¬ 
ceed  the  flowers,  many  of  which  grow  from  the 
top  of  the  ftalk,  ufually  about  feven  or  eight  in 
number ;  they  are  about  the  fize,  and  are  fhaped 
very  much  like  thofe  of  the  common  Rod  Lily  ; 

their 
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their  colour  is  a  reddrfh  purple  *  but  they  are 
whitifh  within -fide,  and  are  poffefied  of  an  agree¬ 
able  fragrance,  which  makes  them  (till  more  valu¬ 
able.  It  ufually  flowers  with  us  in  O&ober, 
and  is  in  much  efteem  in  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  In  all  thole  places  it  is  propagated  in 
great  plenty,  and  the  flowers  are  lold  in  the 
markets :  They  are  chiefly  purchafed  to  adorn 
churches,  chapels,  and  religious  houfes,  which 
in  thole  countries  are  feldom  deftitute  of  flowers 
at  anytime  of  the  year  they  can  be  procured. 

Long-  3.  Long-leaved  African  Lily.  This  alio  is  a 
leaved  beautiful  lpecies.  The  bulb  is  fmall,  and  of  a 
African,  Ught-brown  colour.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
and  of  a  bright-green  colour.  The  ftalk  is  fhort, 
naked,  and  compreflfed.  From  the  fpatha  pro¬ 
ceed  many  flowers  ;  their  petals  are  uniform; 
and  form  the  appearance  of  a  campanulated 
flower;  their  colour  is  purple,  and  the  parts  of 
generation  are  declined.  It  flowers  in  the  ftove 
in  winter ;  which  enhances  the  value  of  this 
plant.  -  t  . 

Scarlet  4.  Scarlet  African  Lily.  This  hath  a  long, 
African,  fmall  bulb  ;  and  from  this  iffue  feveral  long,  nar¬ 
row,  fpotted,  ciliated  leaves.  The  ftalk  is  naked, 
moderately  long,  and  firm,  and  from  the  fpatha 
proceed  many  flowers  ;  their  petals  turn  back  in 
the  manner  of  the  Guernfey  Lily  ;  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  much  inclined  to  icarlet, 
and  make  a  fine  appearance  when  they  (hew 
themfelves.  This  with  us  is  but  rare*,  which 
makes  the  culture  of  this  fpecies  the  lefs 
defirabie. 

5.  Red  Indian  Lily.  This  hath  a  round, 
Indian,  large,  browniih  bulb,  from  which  iffues  the 
flower-ftalk  before  the  leaves  appear.  The 
leaves  are  long,  and  moderately  broad  ;  their  ends 
are  rounded,  and  they  lie  flat  on  the  ground. 
The  flower-ftalk  will  grow  to  about  a  foot  in 
height,  and  fupports  feveral  flowers  ;  it  is  flatted, 
very  thick  and  firm,  and  tinged  with  a  red  colour. 
The  fpatha  is  large,  oblong,  and  pointed,  and  at 
firft  is  delicately  ftained  with  a  purplifh-red 
colour  •,  it  is  for  a  long  while  entire,  during  which 
time  it  retains  this  colour*,  afterwards  it  burfts 
to  difclofe  the  flower-buds,  foon  after  which  it 
lofes  its  colour,  and  becomes  withering.  The 
flowers  that  iffue  from  this  fpatha  are  many,  and 
are  collebted  into  a  kind  of  fpherical  head  ;  each 
flower  has  its  feparate  footftalk,  about  three 
inches  long,  flatted,  and  tinged  with  red,  like 
the  main-ftalk.  The  flowers  themfelves  are 
large,  and  their  figure  is  irregular;  five  of  the 
petals  turning  inwards,  whilft  the  fixth,  feparat- 
ing  from  them,  ftands  outward  ;  their  colour  is  a 
bright  crimfon,  and  they  will  be  in  blow  in 
July  or  Auguft.  After  the  flowers  are  over, 
the  green  leaves  appear,  which  will  continue  to 
grow  all  winter  until  about  May,  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  decay. 

6.  Purple  ^Ethiopian  Lily.  This  hath  a 
Purple  Jarge  roundifh  bulb,  covered  with  a  dufky-yel- 
^thl0'  low-coloured  fkin.  The  leaves  are  long,  and 
fharp-pointed  *,  they  are  marked  with  ftrong 
veins  lengthways,  are  of  a  pale-green  colour, 
and  fpread  themfelves  irregularly  on  the  ground. 
The  ftalk  will  rife  to  half  a  foot,  or  more,  in 
height ;  it  is  thick,  firm,  and  flatted,  of  a  pale- 
green  colour,  and  often  ftained  with  red.  From 
the  fpatha  proceeds  a  large  head  of  flowers: 
Thefe  grow  in  a  conical  form,  and  twenty  of 
them,  or  more  in  number,  ccmpofe  the  figure  *, 
they  are  large,  and  when  full  blown  are  of  a 
fine  purple  colour.  But  what  makes  this  fort 
ftill  more  valuable  is  its  fragrance,  which  dif- 
fufes  itfelf  even  to  a  diftance,  and  affords  ftill 
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more  pleafure  to  thofe  who  are  intent  on  its 
beauties*  It  ufually  flowers  in  September  or 
October.  The  flowers  are  tegular  ;  each  t>f  them 
is  compofedof  fix  lanceolated  petals,  which  are 
of  the  fame  fize,  and  open  equally  every  way  : 

This  fftews  it  to  be  a  diftinft  lpecies  from  the 
former,  though  Linnaeus  has  not  named  it ; 
neither  does  it  appear  that  he  was  ever  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it. 

7*  Mexican  Lily.  This  plant  hath  a  large,  Mexican,; 
yellowifh  bulb,  froiii  which  iffue  forrie  large, 
broad  leaves :  Thefe  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  are 
obtufe,  and  have  longitudinal  veins,  which  are  a 
little  tinged  with  red.  The  ftalk  is  thick,  round, 
firm,  and  rifes  to  about  a  foot  in  height. 

From  the  fpatha  iffue  three  or  four  flowers,  on 
ftrong  footftalks ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  fine  red 
colour.  It  flowers  in  February,  March,  or  April ; 
and  the  warmer  the  Stove  is,  the  earlier  will  the 
flowers  fhew  themfelves  to  perfeftion  •  fo  thac 
to  have  them  forward  at  a  moft  defirabie  fea- 
fon,  its  fituation  fhould  be  in  the  bark-bed; 
plunged  up  to  the  rim,  in  a  warm  Stove.  and 

8.  Zeylon  Lily.  This  plant  is  called  by  fome  Zeylon 
the  Striped  Amaryllis  ;  and  every  one  who  is  ac-  ^ily 
quainted  with  it,  knows  the  excellencies  which  de  cri  e  a 
recommend  it.  The  root  is  an  oblong,  whitifh 
bulb.  The  leaves  are  large,  broad,  long, 
and  of  a  fine  green  colour.  The  flower-ftalk 
will  grow  to  near  two  feet  in  height ;  it  rifes 
from  the  fide  of  the  leaves,  and  is  upright, 
firm,  roundifh,  double-edged,  and  ftained 
with  a  purple  caft.  The  fpatha  is  fmall, 
and  of  a  purplifh  colour  at  firft  ;  but  after  it  has 
difclofed  its  flowers,  hangs  withering  in  a  worn- 
out,  tottering  manner.  The  flowers  are  fix  of 
eight  in  number,  and  grow  on  flender  foot¬ 
ftalks  from  the  top  of  the  main  ftem.  Thejf 
are  of  a  pure  white  colour  within,  but  their  out- 
fide  is  not  of  fo  clear  a  colour.  They  are 
ftriped  with  purple  *,  in  fome  of  the  petals  the 
ftreaks  are  faint,  in  others  ftronger  ;  and  their 
ends  are  often  tipped  with  the  like  Tyrian  hue  ; 
in  fhort,  it  difplays  great  beauty  to  the  eye. 

But  that  is  not  all :  It  has  likewife  a  great  (hare 
of  fragrance  to  regale  the  fenfe  of  fmelling. 

With  this  it  will  treat  you  in  plenty  ;  and  this, 
tho*  powerful,  is  not  overbearing,  but  entirely 
agreeable  and  inoffenfive.  This  fpecies  will 
flower  in  June  and  July,  and  often  again  in 
November ;  nay*  if  it  has  its  fituation  in  a 
warm  Stove,  you  may  be  pretty  fure  of  finding 
the  fame  bulb  treating  you  with  its  delightful 
produce  twice  a  year.  * 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  the  bulbs,  Culture, 
and  are  encreafed  by  their  offsets.  The  roots 
are  frequently  fent  us  from  the  places  where 
they  naturally  grow  *,  and  thefe  fhould  be  planted 
in  pots,  as  foon  as  they  arrive.  The  Auricula 
compoft,  with  an  addition  of  a  third  part  more 
of  drift  fand,  is  very  proper  for  their  reception. 

Plant  a  Angle  bulb  therefore  in  each  pot,  filled 
with  this  compoft  j  and  let  it  be  fet  fo  low,  that 
about  an  inch  of  mould  may  be  above  the  top 
of  the  bulb.  Set  them  in  the  Stove,  and  now 
and  then  give  them  a  little  water  that  has 
been  in  the  Stove  to  foften :  And  here  they  will 
grow,  and  flower  perhaps  with  as  great  luftre  as 
they  do  in  their  own  countries. 

They  all  encreafe  by  offsets,  tho*  fome  o^ 
them  fafter  than  the  others ;  and  when  a  plant 
is  found  to  have  many  offsets,  let  it  be  taken  up 
and  divided.  The  time  for  this  fhould  be  when 
the  leaves  are  decayed,  and  before  frefh  fibres 
are  ftruck  out  from  the  bulbs :  Thefe  offsets 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  Stove,  and  they  will  be 
6  N  brought 
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brought  to  flower  fooner.  Every  year  the  earth 
fjiould  be  cleared  off*  from  the  top  of  the  pots 
an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  frefh  mould  added 
from  the  compoft  •,  and  the  roots  every  three 
or  four  years  fhould  be  entirely  taken  up, 
cleaned  and  planted  afrefh,  whether  they  have 
any  offsets  or  not :  And  this  is  the  management 
of  all  the  forts. 

The  two  laff,  indeed,  are  tender,  and  more 
peculiarly  require  this  treatment ;  and  altho’ the 
others  may  be  kept  alive,  and  even  brought  to 
flower  in  a  Green-houfe,  or  under  a  hotbed 
frame,  the  flowers  will  be  very  trifling  *,  they 
encreafe  by  offsets  very  flow,  and  an  unnatural 
appearance  of  the  whole  plant  is  exhibited.  Mil¬ 
ler  directs  the  planting  of  fome  of  thefe  forts  in 
beds,  and  covering  them  down  from  the  frofts 
very  deep  with  tanners  bark ;  and  in  fo  doing, 
he  fays,  they  will  (hoot  out  more  vigoroufly  in 
the  fpring,  and  encreafe  by  offsets  in  greater 
plenty.  I  have  pradlifed  this  method,  and  have 
always  found  the  bulbs  rotten  in  the  fpring  *,  for 
tho’  the  bark  may  keep  out  the  froft,  it  will  not 
the  wet  j  nay,  it  retains  the  moifture,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  found  the  mould  much  fodden  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  covering  and  the  retention  of  the 
wet,  and  the  bulbs  always  deftroyed  ;  fo  that  if 
Mr.  Miller  has  pradifed  this  with  fuccefs,  as  he 
fays  he  has,  it  muff  have  been  in  a  feafon  when 
little  rain  has  happened. 

1.  Jacob  tea  Lily  is  titled,  Amaryllis  fpathd 
c.p  ,p  iiniflora ,  corolla  inaquali ,  -pet  alls  tribus  genet  ali- 
Joy'nuxtCJz  frujqUe  declinatis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Lilio-Nar- 

cijjus  Jacob  aus>  jlore  fanguineo  nut  ante.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 

2.  Belladonna  Lily.  This  is  titled,  Amaryllis 
fpathd  multiflord ,  corollis  campanulatis  aqualibus 
ungue  .  reflexis ,  genetalibus  declinatis.  Sloane  calls 


Titles. 


it,  Lilio-Narciflus  polyanthos,  fore  incarnato  :  fun- 
do  ex  luteo  albefcente.  It  grows  naturally  in  Suri¬ 
nam,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Caribbees. 

3.  Long-leaved' African  Lily.  This  is  titled, 
Amaryllis  fpathd  multiflord ,  corollis  campanulatis 
a  quadbits,  genet alidus  declinatis ,  fcapo  compreflb 
longitudine  umbel la.  Herman  calls  it,  Lilium 
Africanum  humile ,  longiffunis  foliis,  poly  an  tho  s  fatu - 
rato  bolore  purpurafeens.  It  is  a  native  of  iEthi- 
opia. 

4.  Scarlet  African  Lily.  This  is  titled,  Ama¬ 
ryllis  fpathd  multiflord ,  foliis  ciliatis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

5.  Red  Indian  Lily.  This  is  titled,  Amaryl¬ 
lis  fpathd  multiflord ,  corollis  in<equalibu$ ,  foliis 
linguiformibus.  Morifon  calls  it,  Lilio-NarciJJus 
Indicus  maximus  fpharicus,  floribus  pluirimis  rubris 
liliaceis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

6.  Purple  ./Ethiopian  Lily.  Linnfeus  has  not 
titled  this  plant  *,  neither  can  I  find  that  he 
means  it  as  a  variety  of  fome  other  fpecies; 
Dr.  Hill  has  very  properly  named  it,  Amaryllis 
fpathd  multiflord ,  corollis  aqualibus ,  foliis  acu - 
minatis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Lido-Narcijfus  Afri - 
canus  platicaulos  humilis  Jlore  purpurafeente  odo- 
rato.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 

7.  Mexican  Lily.  This  is  titled,  Amaryllis 
fpathd  multiflord ,  corollis  campanulatis  atqualibus 
undulatis ,  genetalibus  declinatis.  Herman  calls  it, 
Lilium  Americanum ,  puniceo  jlore ,  Belladonna  dic¬ 
tum.  It  grows  naturally  in  theCaribbee  Iffands. 

Zeylon  Lily,  or  Striped  Amaryllis.  This 
is  titled,  Amaryllis  fpathd  multiflord ,  corollis  cam¬ 
panulatis  a  quadbits,  genetalibus  declinatis ,  fcapo 
tereti  ancipiti.  Commeline  calls  it,  Lilio-Nar¬ 
cijfus  Zcylanicus  latifolius ,  fore  niveo  ext  erne  lined 
purpurea  firiaio.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 
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A  M  0  M  U  My  GINGER. 


Species. 


Broad¬ 

leaved 

Wild,' 


TH  E  diftinft  fpecies  of  Ginger  are, 

1.  Common  Ginger. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Wild  Ginger. 

3.  Short-ftalked  Ginger. 

4.  Branching-llalked  Ginger. 

1.  Common  Ginger.  The  root  is  thick, 
ommon,  j0jnte(j?  fpreading,  and  hot  and  fiery  to  the  tafte. 
The  ftalk  rifes  in  the  fpring  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
grow  alternately,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with 
their  bafe.  By  the  fide  of  thefe,  immediately 
from  the  root,  arife  the  ftems  for  the  fupport  of 
the  flowers  •,  thefe  are  naked,  round,  thick,  are 
a  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  crown  the  tops  of 
them  in  oval  fpikes.  The  flowers  are  of  a  blue 
celour,  appear  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  which 
the  leaves  and  ftems  decay,  and  frefh  ones 
arife  in  the  fpring. 

The  green  roots  of  Ginger  arefaid  to  afford 
the  fineft  fweetmeat  yet  known  ;  and  the  ufes  of 
the  dried  roots  for  culinary  and  medicinal  pur- 
pofes  are  pretty  well  experienced. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Wild  Ginger.  The  roots 
are' thick,  jointed,  creeping,  and  of  a  fiery, 
acrid  tafte.  The  ftalks  grow  to  be  three  or  four 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  grow  alter¬ 
nately,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flower-ftems  are  thick,  round,  and  about  a  i 


foot  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
tops  of  thefe  ftems  in  oblong,  blunt,  fcaly  fpikes  ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  autumn, 
foon  after  which  the  leaves  and  ftalks  decay. 

3.  Short-ftalked  Ginger.  The  ftalk  is  un¬ 
divided,  and  feldom  more  than  five  or  fix  inches 
high.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks,  attended  by  loofe  bradteae  placed  al¬ 
ternately  ;  they  appear  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
ftalks  decay  foon  after. 

4.  Branching-ftalked  Ginger.  The  ftalk  is 
very  ftiort,  thick,  and  branching.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  ftalks  decay, 
and  frefh  ones  arife  in  the  fpring. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
early  in  the  Ipring  before  the  leaves  arife,  and 
planting  them  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy, 
rich  earth.  This  being  done,  they  fhould  be 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  and  have  a  very 
flight  watering.  When  the  leaves  and  ftalks 
appear,  watering  muft  be  conftantly  obferved  ; 
and  much  air  muft  be  afforded  them  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther.  When  the  ftalks  decay  in  the  autumn, 
watering  muft  be  difeontinued  for  the  winter, 
the  roots  remaining  all  that  time  in  an  unadlive 
ftate.  If  the  offsets  were  not  too  fmall  at  firft, 
and  the  pots  not  too  large,  they  may  be  ex¬ 
pelled 
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pcded  to  flower  the  fecond  or  third  year  after 
planting. 

ta  •  .  •  O 

Titles.  i '  The  firft  fpecies  |is  titled,  Amomum  /capo 
Zina*'*  ntido ,  fpica  ovatd.  Rumphius  calls  it,  Zingiber 
w.  tnajus  ;  and  C  afpar  Bauhine,  Zingiber.  It  grows 
naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

2*  ^  ^econd  fpecies  is  titled,  Amomum  /capo 
nudo ,  fpied  oblongd{  obtufd.  Herman  calls  it, 
Zingiber  latifolium  fyhejire ;  and  Rumphius, 
Lampujnm.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

CbJtJewLMns,  3-  The  third  lpecies  is  titled,  Amomum  /capo 
fmplicijfmo  brevi/ftmo,  brafteis  alternis  laxis .  Rum¬ 
phius  calls  it,  Cardamomum  minus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India. 

Cjhci,rub  4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Amomum  /capo 
ItkfrbUl. Yam0/0  brevijimo.  In  the  Materia  Medica  it  is 
termed,  Amomum  caule  ramo/o.  Calpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Grana  paradifi  oj/icinarum.  It  grows  na¬ 
tural  l.y  in  Guinea  and  Madagafcar. 
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rafters. 


Amomum  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monandria  CJars 
Monogynia  \  and  the  characters  are,  -  ’^e  W 

1.  Calyx  is  an  obfolete  perianthium  fituated  Linnzean 
above  the  germen,  and  indented  in  three  parts.  Syftern. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal.  The  tube  is  fhort. 

The  limb  is  divided  into  three  legments,  the 
middle  one  being  the  largeft. 

The  nedarium  conflfts  of  one  leaf,  which 
fcarcely  appears  above  the  corolla,  and  is  inferted 
in  the  bofom  of  the  greater  fegment. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  one  oblong  filament, 
fimilar  to  the  fegment  of  the  petal,  having  an 
anthera  growing  to  it. 

4.  Pistillum,  conflfts  of  a  roundilh  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  fly le  The 
length  of  the  ftamen,  and  an  obtufe.ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  coriaceous,,  fuboval,  tri¬ 

gonal,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells;  .  1 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


AN  ACARDIUM,  ACAJOU,  or  CASHEW- 

.NUT. 


•frt 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  . 
namely,  the  Cafhew-Nut. 

The  plant  The  Item  is  rebuft,  divides  into  many  fpread- 
deferibed.  jng  branches,  is  full  of  a  milky  juice,  and  grows 
to  be  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large, 
nearly  of  an  oval  figure,  fmooth,  tough,  of  a 
gloffy  green  colour,  and  grow  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  kind  of  umbels 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  ;  and 
tach  is  fucceeded  by  a  kidney-fhaped  nut 
nearly  an  inch  long,  containing  an  eiculent 
kernel,  and  fituated  on  a  large  flefhy  receptacle 
as  big  as  an  Orange. 

The  receptacle  contains  a  four  juice,  which  is 
admirable  for  making  of  punch. 

The  root  is  fmooth,  and  has  a  double  fhell, 
the  interftice  between  them  containing  a  very 
cauftic  oily  liquor ;  which  fhould  caution  all  per- 
fons  from  breaking  thele  nuts  with  their  teeth, 
that  liquor  often  proving  to  the  unwary  very 
troublefome  and  painful,  by  raifing  blifters,  &c. 
in  the  mouth. 

It  is  raifed  by  planting  the  nuts  fingly  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth.  The  pots 
muft  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark- 
bed,  and  no  water  muft  be  afforded  them, 
which  for  the  moft  part  rots  the  nuts,  inftead  of 
promoting  their  vegetation.  When  the  plants 
are  about  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be  fhifted 
into  larger  pots,  being  careful  not  to  difturb 
the  mould  about  the  roots  •,  for  this  tree  bears 
tranfplanting  fo  ill,  that  hardly  any  of  thofe  whofe 
roots  are  feparated  from  the  mould  will  grow. 
After  they  are  fee  in  their  new  pots,  they  muft 
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have  a  flight  watering,  and  this  muft  now  and 
then  be  repeated  in  fummer  ;  but  they  muft 
have  little  or  no  water  in  winters,  as  it  occa- 
fions  their  tender  roots  to  rot  at  that  feafom 
They  muft  from  time  to  time  be  fhifted  into 
larger  pots  as  they  fhall  require  it,  and  muft  con- 
ftantly  be  kept  in  the  warmeft  Bark  Stove, 
where  they  will  fometimes  flower,  but  the  fruit 
never  ripens  in  England. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
it  is  named  Amply,  Anacardium.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Anacardii  alia  fpecies ;  Catefby,  Pomifera 
f  potius  prunifera  Indica ,  nuce  reniformi ;  Rum¬ 
phius,  Caffuvium ;  Tournefort,  Acajou ;  and 
Rheede,  Kepa-mava.  It  grows  naturally  in  both 
the  Indies. 

Anacardium  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria 
Monogynia  \  and  the  charaders  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five 
oval,  acuminated,  ered,  deciduous  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  fpear-fhaped,  linear,  acute 
petals,  which  are  reflexed  at  the  top,  but  ftraight 
underneath,  and  twice  the  length  of  ?he 
calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  capillary,  ered  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  calyx,  having  fmall  round ifh 
antherm. 

4.  Pistillum  conflfts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
an  awl-fhaped,  inflexed  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  an  oblique  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  re¬ 
ceptacle  is  oboval,  flefhy,  and  very  large. 

6.  Semen  is  a  large  kidney-fhaped  nut. 
placed  on  the  tip  of  the  receptacle. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

ANDRANCHE,  BASTARD  ORPINE. 


There  are  two  known  fpecies  only  of 
Andranche  :  One  is  an  herbaceous  plant, 
and  has  been  already  defcribed  •,  the  other  is  a 
tree,  and  requires  the  fituation  of  a  moderate 
Stove.  It  is  ufually  called  the  Tree  Andranche , 
or  Baftard  Tree  Orpine. 

T,  ,  The  ftem  is  woody,  upright,  branching,  and 
defcribed.  will  grow  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  their  edges  are 
entire  y  they  are  fmooth,  have  footftalks,  and 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  '  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  in  clutters  y  there  are  male  and  fe'rhale 
flowers  on  the  lame  plant  •,  and  the  female 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large,  hard,  woody 
capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 


There  are  fome  varieties  of  this  plant,  of  no 
confiderable  difference. 

To  raife  thefe  plants,  fow  the  feeds  early  in  Culture 
March  on  a  good  hotbed.  The  plants  will  rea¬ 
dily  come  up  ;  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
fet  them  out  on  a  fecond  hotbed,  with  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each  plant  •,  give  them  frequent  water¬ 
ings  ;  and  when  the  heat  of  this  bed  is  abated, 
take  them  up,  plant  them  in  pots,  and  plunge 
them  into  the  third  hotbed.  Frequently  water 
them,  fhade  them  with  mats  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  give  them  plenty  of  air ;  and  here 
they  may  ltand  until  they  are  removed  into  the 
Stove. 

The  title  of  this  fpecies  is,  Andranche  ere Bd  Title. 
arborea.  It  grows  naturally  in  China.  fffuA&LM<Xs, 
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A  N  N  O  N  A,  CUSTARD  APPLE. 


TH  E  refpeftive  fpecies  of  this  genus  go  by 
the  feveral  names  of, 
i.  The  Cuftard-Apple. 

Species.  2.  The  Sweet  Sop. 

3.  The  Sour  Sop. 

4.  The  Water  Apple. 

5.  The  Purple  Apple. 

6.  The  Blue  Apple. 

Cuftard  1.  The  Cuftard  Apple.  The  trunk  is  large, 
Apple  fends  forth  numerous  branches  from  the  fides,  is 
defcribed.'  coverefl  with  a  fmooth  afn-coloured  bark,  and 
grows  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  veined,  fre¬ 
quently  waved  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  light 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
a  conical  orange-coloured  fruit,  as  big  as  a 
large  Orange,  full  of  a  fweet  yellowifh  pulp,  as 
foft  as  a  Cuftard,  which  fir  ft  gained  it  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuftard  Apple. 

Sweet,  2.  The  Sweet  Sop.  The  trunk  is  near  twenty 
feet  high,  and  fends  forth  branches  from  every 
fide.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  veined, 
waved,  and  of  an  agreeable  odour.  The  flowers 
are  tripetalous,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fmall, 
conical,  roundifh,  fcaly,  purple-coloured  fruit, 
ard  full  of  a  foft,  fweet  pulp." 

Sour  Sop  3.  The  Sour  Sop.  The  trunk  is  eighteen 
defcribed.  feet  high,  but  the  branches  are  few  and  irre¬ 
gular.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  glofly  green  colour.  The 
fruit  is  very  large,  nearly  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour,  guarded  on  the  out- 
fid  e  with  numerous  tubercles  and  loft  fpines, 
and  poflefied  within  of  a  foft,  white,  four-tafted 
pulp. 

Water,  4.  The  Water  Apple  grows  to  upwards  of 
thirty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  obtufe, 
ftrongly  fcented,  and  of  a  glofly  green  colour. 
The  fruit  is  fmall,  conical,  ill  tailed,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

Purple,  5.  The  Purple  Apple  grows  to  be  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fliaped, 


fmooth,  and  of  a  glofly  green  colour.  The 
fruit  is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  full  of  a  cool- 
ing,  agreeable,  wholefome  pulp  ;  which  is  much 
rehlhed  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  hot  countries 
where  this  tree  naturally  grows. 

6.  The  Blue  Apple  grows  to  be  thirty  feet  ancj 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  long,  and  Blue 
downy.  The  fruit  is  fmall,  of  a  blueilh  colour,  Apple 
and  full  of  a  very  fweet,  agreeable,  wholefome,  delcn  ed* 
cooling  pulp. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  raifed  by  feeds,  which  ^ 

muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 

naturally  grow.  They  fhould  be  fown  early  in 

the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  very  rich,  light 

earth,  and  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  up  to 

the  rims  in  a  bark-bed.  The  plants  will  readily 

come  up  •,  and  when  they  are  about  four  inches 

high,  each  muft  have  its  feparate  pot,  be  again 

plunged  into  the  bed,  and  watered  and  fhaded 

until  it  has  taken  root.  Afterwards  more  air 

* 

muft  be  given  them  ;  and  early  in  the  autumn 
they  muft  be  taken  into  a  good  Stove,  plunging 
them  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark-bed  there. 

They  muft  from  time  to  time  be  fhifted  into 
larger  pots,  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  Stove, 
be  duly  watered  in  hot  weather,  and  have 
much  air  ;  but  in  winter  they  muft  have  it  feldom, 
and  in  lmall  quantities.  Thus  they  may  be 
brought  to  advance  towards  perfection,  and  add 
great  beauty  to  the  Stove  by  their  glofly,  well¬ 
looking  leaves,  which  will  continue  all  the  year  i 
but  they  feldom  flower,  and  hardly  ever  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  in  thefe  countries. 

1.  The  Cuftard  Apple  is  titled,  Annona  folds 
lanceolatis ,  fruBibus  ovatis  redcuiaio-ar eolatis .  q>i  ■ 
Brown  calls  it,  Annona  folds  oblongis  undulatis 
veno/is ,  fruBibus  areolaris-,  Rumphius,  Anona. ;  'iAdra-, 
and  Sloane,  Anona  maxima  folds  oblongis  angujlis , 
fruBu  maxima  luteo  conoide  •,  cortice  glahro  in  areo- 

las  angidares  diftinBo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  Weft  Indies. 

2.  The  S  weet  Sop  is  titled,  Annona  folds  ob- JavAwurret- 
longis ,  fruBibus  obtufe  fubJUjuamaris.  Brown  calls 

it, 
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it,  Annona  folits  oblongo-ovatis  undidatis  vcnofis , 
fioribus  tripetalis,  fruftibus  mammiilatis ;  and 
Sioane,  Annona  foliis  odoratis'  mitioYibus,  frufau 
conoide  fquamofo  parvo  dulci.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  Well  Indies  ,  , 

Mun^caU.'.  3*  The  Sour  Sop  is  titled,  Annona  folds  ovati- 
lanceolatis  glabris  nitidis  planis ,  pomis  muricatis. 
Brow.n  calls  it,  Annona  folds  oblongo-ovatis  nitidis, 
fruftibus  fpinis  mollibus  tumentibus  obfitis  •,  Flu- 
kenet,  Arbor  Indica  latifolia ,  fruftu  fquamofo  af- 
pero  •,  alfo,  Annona  Indica ,  fruftu  conoide  viridi 
fquamis  veluti  aculeato  ;  Sioane,  Annona  maxima , 
folds  latis  fplendentibus ,  fruftu  maximo  viridi 
conoide :  tuber culis  f  fpinulis  innocentibus  afpero  ; 
and  Plumier,  Guanabanus  fruftu  mold  ter  aculeato. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  .America. 
ftoJudffikA  4.  The  W ater  Apple  is  titled,  Annona  folds 

oblongis  obtufiufculis  glabris ,  fruftibus  areolatis. 

Brown  calls  it,  Annona  uliginofa,  folds  nitidis 
ovatis,  fruftibus  areolatis  odoratis  Sioane,  Anno¬ 
na  aquatica,  folds  laurinis  atro-virentibus,  fruftu. 
minore  conoide  luteo,  cortice  glabro  in  areolas  dif- 
tinfto  \  and  Plukenet,  Annona  Americana  juxta 
fluviorum  ripas  innafcens  pyriformi  jruftu.  It  is 
common  by  waters  in  America.  ,  f  .  *  , 

5.  The  Purple  Apple  is  titled,  Annona  folds  . 

lanceolatis  glabris  nitidis  lineatis.  Burman  calls 

it,  Annona  fylvefiris ;  and  Plumier,  Guanabanus 
fruftu  purpureo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon.  .  .  . 

6.  The  Blue  Apple  is  titled,  Annona  folds  . 

lanceolatis  pubefcentibus.  Plumier  calls  it,  Guana¬ 
banus  fruftu  fubccsruleo.  It  grows  naturally  in 

America. 

C  H  A 

P  XVI. 

ap  0  criv  u m, 

DOG’S  bane. 

P  HERE  are  feveral  varieties, .  tho*  only  two 

real  lpecies,  of-  Apocynum  that  are  proper 
for  the  Stove  and  thefe  are, 

1.  The  Upright  Shrubby  Apocynum,  or  Dog’s 
Species.  gane> 

2.  Climbing  Dog’s  Bane. 

rI  ht  1.  The  Upright  Shrubby  Apocynum ,  of  Dog’s 

Shrubby  Bane,  rifes  with  an  upright,  woody,  branching 
Apo-  Item,  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  The 

cynum  or  leaves  are  oval,  fharp-poirtted,  fmooth,  of  a 
Batfe*  Ibining  green  colour  on  the  upper  furfate,  but 

described,  paler  underneath,  and  are  placed  oppofite  by  pairs 
on  the  branches.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  bunches  ;  they 
ufually  flower  in  our  Stoves  in  July,  or  the 
latter  end  of  the  fummer,  but  are  never  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  thefe  parts. 

Varieties.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  them, 
called  among  Gardeners, 

The  Purple, 

And  the  Yellow  Flowering  Shrubby  Dog’s 
Bane. 

Climbin  2*  Climbing  Dog’s  Bane.  Of  this  plant 

Dog’s ing  there  are  no  lefs  than  four  or  five  varieties,  dif- 
Bane  fering  in  fome  refped  or  other.  In  the  countries 

defcribed.  where  they  naturally  grow,  they  twift  themfelves 
about  trees  to  upwards  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  are 
very  much  veined,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs 
on  the  branches.  Theflowers  grow  from  the  Tides 
of  the  branches  in  fmall  clufters  ;  l'ome  of  them 
are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  others  greenifh,  and 
fome  almoft  white  ;  they  flower  in  our  Stoves  in 
the  autumn,  but  never  afford  us  any  good 
feeds. 

r  Thefe  forts  are  befl  raifed  from  feeds,  which 

J  ture*  fliould  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they 

naturally  grow.  They  fhould  be  Town  on  a 
good  hotbed,  and  afcer  the  plants  are  four  or 
five  inches  high,  fhould  have  each  a  feparate 
fmall  pot.  They  fhould  be  plunged  immediately 
into  the  bark-bed,  and  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  plants  advance  in  fize,  muft  have  larger  pots ; 
and  if  they  are  continued  in  the  Stove,  and  judi-- 
cioufly  managed,  in  two  or  three  years  they  will 
(hew  their  bloom. 

Thefe  plants  abound  with  a  kind  of  milky 
juice,  which  directs  us  to  give  them  water  but 
l^aringly,  as  fuch  plants  are  liable  to  be  de- 
ftfoyed  by  having  it  in  too  great  plenty. 

Thefe  plants  will  alfo  fometimes  grow  by  cut¬ 
tings.  As  a  milky  juice  always  follows  the 
bruife,  the  cuttings  fhould  be  laid  in  a  Stove 
for  a  few  days,  that  the  wounded  part  may  be 
wholly  healed,  otherwife  they  will  be  liable  to 
rot.  When  the  parts  are  healed,  plant  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light,  rich,  Tandy 
earth,  remove  them  into  larger  as  they  grow  in 
fize,  and  keep  them  conftantly  in  the  Stove. 

They  may  alfo  be  encreafed  by  layers.  The 
operation  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year  ; 
and  when  they  have  {truck  root,  they  fhould  be 
feparated  from  the  old  plants,  and  managed  as 
the  cuttings. 

1.  The  Upright  Shrubby  Apocynum,  or  Dog’s  Title?. 

Bane,  is  titled,  Apocynum  caule  ere  ft  0  frutefcente , 
folds  lanceolato-ovalibus :  corollis  acutis  fauce  vil-  7  ( 
lofts.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Apocynum  caule  ere  ft  0 
arboreo,  folds  ovatis  acutis .  In  the  Flora  Zey - 
lanic a  it  is  termed,  Apocynum  fioribus  fafciculatis . 

It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 

2.  Climbing  Dog’s  Bane  is  titled,  Apocynum  fyUiuL- 
caule  volubili  perenni ,  folds  ovatis  venofis.  It  -Alters  . 
grows  naturally  in  India. 
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OF  this  genus  the  following  fpecies  muff  be 
placed  in  the  Stove  : 

I.  Indian  Birthwort. 

2.  Carthagena  Birthwort. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  American  Birthwort. 

4.  Upri  ght  Creeping-rooted  American  Birth¬ 
wort. 

1.  Indian  Birthwort  has  manv  Ions  flen- 
der  branches,  which  twift  themfelves  about 
whatever  is  near  them.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
ftiaped,  oblong,  and  grow  alternately  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
frdes  of  the  ftalks  in  fmall  clufters  ;  their  colour 
is  a  dark  purple  ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth  feed-veflels,  that  hang  down¬ 
ward. 

2.  Carthagena  Birthwort.  This  fpecies 
will  climb,  by  the  affiftance  of  neighbouring 
trees,  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  pointed,  and  of  a  thick  con- 
fiftence.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
tops  of  the  branches  in  clufters  •,  their  footftalks 
are  very  long  *,  and  the  feed-  veffels  that  fucceed 
them  are  large,  long,  and  have  fix  ribs  running 
lengthways. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  American  Birthwort.  This 
fpecies  will  twine  its  branches  about  trees,  to 
twenty  feet  or  upwards  in  height..  The  root  is 
creeping,  and  the  ftalks  are  large  and  woody. 
The  leaves  are  heart- fhaped,  pointed,  and 
grow  alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
grow  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  on 
long  footftalks ;  their  colour  is  a  dark  purple  ;  they 
are  very  long,  finely  fcented,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large,  oblong  feed-velfels,  having  heart- 
fhaped  feeds. 

4.  Upright  Creeping-rooted  American  Birth¬ 
wort.  This  fpecies  hath  a  creeping  root,  from 
which  rifes  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  yard  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fliaped,  long,  narrow, 
hairy,  and  fit  clofe,  without  any  footftalks,  to  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  exceeding  long,  and 
are  produced  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
on  footftalks  ;  they  grow  ere£t,  are  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  {lender 
feed- veffels,  full  of  flat,  heart-ftiaped  feeds. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow.  Thefe  muft  be  brought  in  the 


pods,  and  as  fooh  as  they  arrive  muft  be  fowri 
in  pots,  and  the  pots  be  plunged  in  the 
bark- bed  in  the  Stove  :  They  fhould  have  a  fhady 
fltuation  ;  and  here  they  may  remain  until  the 
fpring  after  they  have  been  fawn.  If  no 
plants  appear,  about  the  middle  of  March  let 
a  good  hotbed  be  prepared  ;  in  which  plunge 
the  pots,  and  give  them  all  due  attendance 
which  fuch  a  fituation  {hall  require  :  And  if  the 
feeds  are  good,  they  will  appear  in  about  fix 
weeks  or  two  months  after.  As  the  heat  of  this 
bed  declines,  give  them  another  hotbed’;  after 
that  a  third ;  and  when  the  plants  are  of  flze  to 
remove,  let  each  have  a  feparate  pot  filled  with 
light,  fandy  earth.  Plunge  thefe  into  another 
hotbed,  keep  them  fhaded,  and  water  them  fre¬ 
quently.  Here  let  them  ftand  until  the  autumn  % 
at  the  approach  of  which  let  the  pots  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  plunged  in  the  bark- bed  in  the 
Stove. 

1.  Indian  Birthwort  is  titled,  Arijtolocbia  Title** 
foliis  cordato-oblowgis,  caule  volubili ,  pedunculis  SnStceL. 
nmltifloris.  Rheede  calls  it,  Catela-vegon.  A  - 
variety  of  it  in  the  Hortus  Cliff ort.  is  termed, 

Arijtolocbia  caule  volubili ,  foliis  cordato-oblongisy 

frudlu  pendulo ,  pedunculis  ramofls.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  both  the  Indies.  ** 

2.  Carthagena  Birthwort.  This  is  titled, jvufyVrnAL* 
tolocbia  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis ,  caule  volubili f 
pedunculis  multifloris.  Miller  calls  it,  Arijtolocbia 

foliis  oblongo-ovatis  oltufis  integerrimis ,  caule  fcan- 
dente ,  fleribus  terminalibus ,  fruftibus  fexangulari - 
bus  maximis.  It  grows  naturally  near  Carthagena 
in  New  Spain. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  American  Birthwort.  This  Cdfoeuk^ 
is  titled,  Arijtolocbia  foliis  cordatis ,  caule  volubili 

fruticofo ,  pedunculis  folitariis,  labio  corollis  majore. 

Sloane  calls  it,  Arijtolocbia  fcandens  odoratiffima , 
floris  labello  purpureo ,  femine  cordato  ;  Brown, 

Arijtolocbia  fcandens  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  fo¬ 
rum  flabellis  amplis  purpureis ;  and  Plumier, 

Ariftolochia  folio  cordiformi>  fore  longijfmo  atro- 
purpureo ,  radios  repente.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica. 

4.  ^Upright  Creeping-rooted  American  Birth-  (f^ed/rt 
wort  is  titled,  Ariftolochia  foliis  lanceolatis  feffilibus 
fubhirfutis ,  caule  eretto ,  pedunculis  folitariis  uni - 

floris ,  floribus  longiflimis.  It  grows  naturally  at 
La  Vera  Cruz. 
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ARUM ,  WAKE-ROBIN  or  CUCKOW- 

P  I  N  T. 


U  R  Stoves  receive  additional  graces  from 
Introduc-  the  tender  forts  of  Arum  chiefly  by  their 

obferva-  leaves,  which  being  large,  and  continuing  green 
tions.  aH  winter,  have  a  very  pretty  effedt  among  other 
plants  at  that  feafon.  With  regard  to  the  flow¬ 
ers,  they  are  very  inconflderable  ;  and  that  noble 
fpadix,  which  peeps  out  of  the  fpatha  from  our 
hedges,  feldom  ihews  itfelf  in  perfection  from 


thefe  plants  in  thefe  countries ;  and  when  they 
do  appear,  they  are  for  the  molt  part  fmall,  bad- 
coloured,  and  dwindling.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Trilobate  Arum. 

2.  ./Egyptian  Arutny  or  Colocafla . 

3.  Efculent  Arum. 

4.  Great  Ceylon  Arum. 

5.  Edder  Arum. 

6.  Divaricated- 


STOVE 


PLANTS. 


5* 1 


Great 

Ceylon, 


6.  Divaricated-leaved  Arum. 

7  Sagittated-leaved  Arum. 

8.  Sagittated-leaved  Tree  Arum. 

9.  Lanceolated-leaved  Tree  Arutto. 

Trilobate,  i.  Trilobate  Arum.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 

grow  on  moderately  long  footftalks,  rife  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  roots,  and  each  of  them  is  com* 
pofed  of  three  pointed  lobes.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettieft  of  the  tender  lorts,  the  in  fide  of  the 
fpatha  and  the  piftil  being  of  a  fine  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour.  There  is  a  greater  certainty  of  this  plant’s 
flowering  than  of  moft  of  the  other  forts  ;  for 
when  the  plants  are  in  health,  they  ufually  flower 
in  May,  but  never  produce  any  feeds  with  us. 
The  leaves  decay  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer, 
and  frefh  ones  foon  after  fucceed  them,  which 
continue  green  all  winter,  and  have  a  pretty 
cffedt. 

Egyptian  2.  ./Egyptian  Arum.  This  plant  is  frequently 
called  Colocafia.  'It  has  a  very  large  root,  from 
which  fpring  a  few  large,  target- fli aped,  oval 
leaves,  that  are  cut  into  two  parts  at  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  ufually  appear  in  May  ;  and  after 
they  are  pad,  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  but 
they  are  foon  fucceeded  by  frelh  ones  from  the 
root,  which  continue  green  all  the  winter. 

Efculcnt,  g.  Efculent  Arum.  This  plant  hath  very 
large  roots,  from  which  the  leaves  immediately 
rife  ;  thefe  are  target-fhaped,  oval,  entire,  and 
divided  into  two  parts  at  their  bafe.  The  leaves 
as  well  as  the  roots  of  this  fpecies  are  eatable, 
and  are  propagated  in  many  hot  countries  for 
food.  The  former  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  greens 
are,  and  are  faid  to  be  very  wholefome. 

4.  Great  Ceylon  Arum.  This  plant  hath  tar¬ 
get-fhaped,  cordated,  waved  leaves,  which  are 
divided  into  two  parts  at  their  bafe  •,  they  fpring 
immediately  from  the  root,  are  very  large,  and 
the  excellence  of  this  plant  is  chiefly  derived 
from  them. 

fcdder,  5.  Edder  Arum.  This  plant  is  ufually  called 
Edder  by  the  inhabitants  of  America,  where  the 
plant  naturally  grows.  The  roots  are  large,  and 
are  eaten  in  thofe  countries.  From  thefe  arife 
the  leaves,  which  are  large,  obtufe,  heart-fhaped, 
angular,  and  pointed.  The  flowers  feldom  fhew 
themfelves  in  any  degree  of  perfection  with  us ; 
but  the  leaves  have  a  very  pretty  effedft  during 
the  winter  feafon. 

6.  Divaricated-leaved  Arum.  This  plant  alfo 
hath  an  efculent  root,  from  which  iffue  a  few 
divaricated  or  fpreading  leaves,  that  are  large, 
heart-fhaped,  and  angular ;  and  in  thefe  chiefly 
it  differs  from  the  other  forts. 

7.  Sagittated-leaved  Arum.  This  plant  alio  is 
an  efculent,  and  much  ufed  in  the  iflands  of  Bar- 
badoes,  Jamaica,  &c.  The  leaves  are  trian¬ 
gular,  fliaped  like  the  top  of  an  arrow,  and  the 
lower  angles  are  acute,  and  fpread  from  each 
other.  They  are  of  a  dark  or  blackifh-green 
colour,  and,  being  of  a  different  figure  from 
mod  of  the  other  forts,  caufe  variety  in  our 
Stoves. 

8.  Sagittated-leaved  Tr Arum.  This  plant 
rifes  with  a  large,  upright,  jointed  ftalk,  to  the 
height  of  fix  or  eight  feet.  The  leaves  are  fagit- 
tated,  and  plentifully  adorn  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  Tides  of 
the  ftalks,  each  having  a  Separate  fpatha  of  a  pale- 
green  colour,  and  fit  clofe  without  any  footftalks : 
They  flower,  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  plant,  and  are  never  fucceeded 
by  good  feeds  in  thefe  parts. 

and  Lan-  9.  Lanceolated-leaved  Tree  Arum.  This  plant 
ceolated-  will  grow  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  ftalk 
leaved  js  largc,  jointed,  green,  and  upright.'  The 
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leaves  are  fpear- fliaped,  oval,  and  grow  in  ciuf- 
ters  near  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  the  lower  part  of 
it  not  having  any.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
fides  of  the  ftalks,  fit  clofe,  and  are  contained 
in  green  fpathae,  which  are  fometimes  fpotted 
with  white.  Part  of  the  fpadix,  where  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced,  adheres  to  the  fpatha,  fo  that 
the  flowers  are  perfect  only  on  one  fide  of  it  ; 
which  is  a  property  to  be  obferved  in  no  other 
ipecies.  , 

The  plant  is  of  a  venomoug  quality,  and  has 
been  frequently  called.  The  Poifoned  Cane. 

Any  part  of  it,  being  applied  to  the  mouth  or  quality  of 
tongue,  brings  on  a  molt  violent  pain,  and  de-  the  Planc 
fluxion  of  faliva  ;  on  which  account  it  is  ufed  in 
that  manner  to  punifli  negroes  for  offences.  A 
violent  lwelling  fometimes  enfues ;  but  it  it  fel¬ 
dom  attended  with  worfe  fymptoms. 

The  propagation  of  the  firft  feven  forts  is  ea-  Culture.' 
fily  performed  by  dividing  the  roots;  the  beft 
time  for  which  work  is  in  the  fummer,  foon  after 
the  plants  have  flowered.  A  compoft  fhould  be 
prepared  for  their  reception,  confifting  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  good  earth  from  a  rich  pafture, 
with  the  fward  well  rotted,  drift  or  fea-fand,  and  . 
willow-mould,  or  fuch  as  is  found  under  an  old 
wood-pile.  Thefe  fhould  have  been  mixed, 
often  turned,  and  have  lain  long  enough  to  have 
been  reduced  to  a  well-incorporated  foil ;  acid  in 
this  the  offsets  fhould  be  planted.  The  pots 
muft  be  immediately  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  5 
where  they  will  foon  ltrike  root,  and  fhoot  out 
leaves,  which  will  fhew  themfelves  green  and 
beautiful  all  winter. 

The  cuttings  of  the  laft  two  forts  readily  take 
•  root.  Divide,  therefore,  the  ftalk  into  lengths, 
and  preferve  three  joints  for  each  cutting.  Thefe 
muft  be  then  laid  by,  and  not  planted  before  the 
wounded  parts  are  healed  ;  which  will  often  not 
be  under  fix  weeks  or  more.  As  foon  as  you 
find  them  healed,  plant  them  in  pots  filled  with 
the  like  kind  of  compoft,  plunge  them  into  the 
bark-bed,  and  manage  them  like  the  other  forts. 

All  thefe  plants  fhould  be  kept  conftantly  in 
the  Stove,  being  too  tender  to  bear  the  open 
air ;  and  although  they  will  grow  moderately  well 
in  the  Dry  Stove,  yet  the  leaves  will  be  fmaller, 
and  of  inferior  beauty  to  thofe  that  remain  con¬ 
ftantly  in  the  bark- bed. 

1.  Trilobate  Arum  is  titled.  Arum  acaule ,  foliis  Titlei, 
fagittatotrilobis ,  fiore  feffili.  Herman  calls  it,  cT  -  A/ / 
Arum,  trilobato  folio ,  humilius  minus  Zeylani-  y'tlA'W°tL'u 
cum  ;  Commeline,  Arum  humile  Zeylanicum  lati - 
folium ,  piftillo  coccineo ;  and  Rumphius,  Arifarum 
Amboinicum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 

2.  /Egyptian  Arum ,  or  Colocafia ,  is  titled. 

Arum  acaule ,  foliis  pelt  at  is  ovatis  repandis  :  .bafi 
femibifidis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  Arum  maxi¬ 
mum  Mgypticum ,  quod  vulgb  Colocafia  ;  Columna, 

Arum  Adgypticum ;  and  Clufius,  Colocafia'.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  moift  parts  of  iEgypt, 

Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Crete. 

3.  Efculent  Arum  is  titled,  Arum  acaule ,  foliis 


m- 


CA 
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peltatis  ovatis  integefrimis  :  bafi  femibifidis.  Sloane  ^fwrrv. 
calls  it,  Arum  minus ,  nymph**  folio ,  efculentum  % 

Cafpar  Bauhine,  Brajfica  Brafi liana,  foliis  nym¬ 
ph**-,  and  Rumphius,  Caladium  aquatile.  It 
grows  naturally  in  America. 

4.  Great  Ceylon  Arum  is  titled,  Arum  acaule , 
foliis  peltatis  cordatis  repandis :  bafi  bipartitis . 

Herman  calls  it,  Arum  maximum  macrorrhizon 
Zeylanicum.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 

5.  Edder  Arum  is  titled,  Arum  acaule ,  foliis  0 

cordatis  obtufis  mucronatis  :  angulis  rotundatis.  It  / 
grows  naturally  in  America.  — . 

6.  Divaricated-leaved  Arum  is  titled,  Arum^Mvi>ahfitcihiAr< 

foliis 
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foliis  cordalo-hajlatis  dinar  hat  Is.  Rheede  Calls’  it; 
Neienfchena  major.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

7.  Sagittated-leaved  Arum  is  titled,  Arum 
acaule ,  foliis  fagit  tails  triangulis  :  angulis  divari- 
catis  acutis.  Plumier  calls  ir,  Arum ,  amplis  fo¬ 
liis,  efculcntum  ;  Sloane,  Arum  minus  efculentum , 
fagittaria  foliis  viridi-nigricantibus  ;  and  Pluke- 
net,  Arum  minus ,  fagittari*  foliis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 

TOW:  8.  Sagittated-leaved  Tree  Arum  is  titled.  Arum 
“  tenuf.  caulefcens  rettum*  foliis  fagittatis .  Plumier  calls 


it,  Arum  arborefcens ,  fagittar'ue  foliis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 

9.  Lanceolated-leaved  Tree  Arum  is  titled, SeatUz 
Arum  caulefcens  fubrelium ,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis.  -Auayu 
Plumier  calls  it,  Arum  caulefcens ,  canna  Indie* 
foliis  •,  Browne,  Arum  caule  eretto  geniculato ,  in¬ 
fer  ne  nudo ,  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  \  Sloane,  Arum 
caule  geniculato ,  cann *  Indie *  foliis ,  fummis  labris 
deguflantes  mutos  reddens  •,  and  Plukenet,  Canna 
Indica  venenata.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 
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A  RU  N  D  0,  The  REE  D. 


Species. 


Varieties. 


THERE  is  a  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called, 
The  Bambu  Cane,  or  Tree  Reed,  which 
muft  come  into  our  largeft  Stoves. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  it,  both  of  which 
will  grow  to  be  upwards  of  thirty  feet  high  in 
their  native  places  ;  though  they  differ  a  little  in 
their  leaves  ;  thofe  of  one  fort  being  narrower 
and  more  pointed  than  thofe  of  the  other.  This 
is  ufually  called.  The  Ily  Bambu. 

They  grow  at  an  amazing  rate,  and  will  often 

described*  ma^e  ^oots>  twenty  feet  in  height,  in  lefs  than 
two  months.  The  {talks  are  proportionally 
ftrong,  and  ferviceable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  where  they  naturally  grow  for  many  ufes. 
The  leaves  are  ufed  for  package  ;  fo  that  we 
have  them  brought  over  in  perfection  with  tea- 
chefts,  &c.  furprifingly  large,  pointed,  and  broad. 
The  (talks  with  us  are  generally  ufed  for  fifhing- 
rods,  walking-fticks,  &c.  and  when  growing  in 
our  Stoves  have  a  very  Angular  appearance,  and 
are  generally  enquired  after  by  the  curious  but 
unfkilful  vifitors  of  thofe  places. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots,  or  taking  off  the  tlips,  early  in  the  fpring. 
Thefe  Aips  fhould  be  planted  in  large  tubs  Ailed 
with  a  rich,  fat  earth  j  which  tubs  fhould  be  im¬ 
mediately  plunged  into  the  bark- bed,  and  the 
plants  be  well  watered.  They  grow  naturally  in 
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moilt  places  in  both  the  Indies ;  and  this  teaches 
us,  that  in  our  after-management  we  cannot 
water  them  too  much.  The  Arft  fummer  after 
planting  they  will  fometimes  rife  weak  ;  but  the 
year  following  they  will  {hoot  very  ftrong,  and  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks  arrive  to  the  top  of 
your  Stove.  After  the  tubs  are  rotten,  it  is 
common  to  let  the  plants  remain  undifturbed, 
and  fuffer  the  roots  to  feed  on  the  old  decayed 
bark  :  But  this  method  is  hardly  worth  praftiftng, 
unlefs  you  have  a  very  great  {hare  of  Stove- 
room,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  thefe  plants  ; 
for  they  will  become  too  large,  and  will  {hoot 
ftronger  from  the  old  rotten  bark  than  ever. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  have  the  plants  neat,  and 
under  better  conftnement,  the  beft  way  will  be, 
when  you  And  the  tubs  begin  to  decay,  and  the 
plants  grown  to  a  large  Aze,  to  take  off  a  few 
flips,  plant  them  in  new  tubs,  and  manage  them 
as  before  ;  and  when  they  are  in  perfection, 
wholly  turn  out  the  old  plants,  and  fubftitute 
thefe  in  their  room. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Arundo  calycibus  multi-  Titles, 
for  is,  fpicis  ternis  fejfilibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  q 
it,  Arundo  arbor-,  John  Bauhine,  Tabaxir  IA  i&Ctrnutof. 
Mombu  arbor  ;  and  Rheede,  Ily.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  both  the  Indies. 
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Species. 


Giant, 


TH  E  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Giant  Afclepias. 

2.  Waved-leaved  African  Afclepias. 

3.  American  Scarlet  Afclepias,  or  Baftard  Ipe- 
cacuana.  , 

4.  White  American  Afclepias. 

1.  Giant  Afclepias.  This  plant  rifes,  with  a 
firm,  upright,  woody  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  a- 
bout  feven  feet.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  grow 
by  pairs  at  the  joints ;  they  are  of  an  oblong, 
oval  figure,  having  no  footftalks,  and  embrace 
the  ftalk  with  their  bale.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  branches  in  umbels,  and  are  of  a  deeper  red 
colour  in  the  middle  than  at  the  bafe,  where 
they  are  ufually  tinged  with  green.  The  plant 
flowers  in  July  or  Auguft,  but  is  rarely  fucceeded 
by  good  feeds.  The  pods,  which  naturally  fol¬ 
low  the  flowers,  are  large,  double,  and  inflated  ; 


but  from  a  full  umbel  of  flowers,  with  the  belt 
luck,  only  a  pod  or  two  may  be  expected,  fo 
great  a  (hare  ot  the  umbel  always  proving  abor¬ 
tive. 

2.  Waved-leaved  African  Afclepias.  This 
plant  grows  to  about  five  or  fix  feet  in  height. 
The  leaves  grow  oppofite  to  each  other,  without 

^any  footftalks  ;  they  are  large,  of  an  oblong, 
lanceolate  figure,  waved  on  their  edges,  iharp- 
pointed,  and  much  refemble  thofe  of  our  Com¬ 
mon  Dock.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
ends  of  the  ftalks  in  umbels,  and,  what  is  lin¬ 
gular,  have  ciliated  petals.  The  fruit  that  fuc- 
ceeds  them  is  a  large,  double,  inflated  pod,  as 
in  the  others. 

3.  American  Scarlet  Afclepias .  This  plant  is 
ufually  called  Baftard  Ipecacuana  •,  but  the 
roots  are  frequently  fent  from  America  for  the 
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True  Ipecacuana  ;  which  is  a  very  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice,  this  lpecies  having  a  poifonous  quality. 
However,  they  areeafily  known  afunder;  for  the 
true  Ipecacuana  has  large,  jointed,  flefhy  roots, 
whereas  the  roots  of  this  lpecies  are  fmall  and  fi¬ 
brous.  It  will  grow  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  the 
lialks  are  fingle,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  having  foorftalks.  The  flow- 
ers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  near 
the  top  ;  they  grow  in  fingle  umbels,  are  ere£l, 
and  their  pofition  is  in  the  alternate  way  :  The 
petals  of  the  flowers  are  fcarlet,  but  the  horns, 
or  nedaria,  are  of  a  bright-faflfon  colour.  They 
flower  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  pods  that 
fucceed  them  will  frequently  bring  their  feeds  to 
perfedlion. 

white  4*  White  Afclcpias.  The  flalks  of  this  plant  are 

Afclepiais  Angle,  and  will  grow  to  three  or  four  feet  high. 

defcribsd.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped,  long,  and 
very  much  like  thofe  of  the  Peach,  or  Almond. 
The  flowers  grow  in  fingle  umbels,  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  near  the  tops  of  the  flalks ;  they  are  of 
a  white  colour,  will  be  in  blow  in  July  or  Auguft, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  double  pods,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds.  1  his  plant  is  for  the  moll 
part  biennial ;  but  it  v/ill  neverthelefs,  like  our 
Holly- oaks,  fhoot  out  afrefh  from  the  bottom, 
and  frequently  continue  many  years. 

All  thefe  forts  are  belt  railed  from  feeds. 

Cuicurfe.  Theie  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  light, 
frefh  earth,  in  the  fpring.  The  pots  fhould  be 
immediately  plunged  into  a  good  hotbed  ;  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  the  niceft  manage¬ 
ment  of  tender  plants  mu  ft  be  allowed  them. 
The  water  which  is  to  refrefh  them  muft  have 
flood  in  the  Stove  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  be¬ 
fore  it  is  uled ;  and  when  they  begin  to  be  of  a 
fize  to  tranfplant,  a  few  days  before  you  remove 
them,  le,t  fome  good,  light,  frefh  earth  be  laid 
on  the  hotbed  to  warm,  that  the  plants  may  not 
be  chilled  on  their  removal  into  colder  earth 
than  what  they  had  been  ufed  to  grow  in.  When 
this  earth  is  made  warm  by  the  heat  of  the  bed, 
fill  the  pots  therewith,  and  in  thefe  fet  your 
plants,  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  to  each  root; 
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which  being  done,  plunge  them  into  another 
good  hotbed,  water  them  with  water  that  has 
flood  in  the  Stove,  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  root.  When  the  fun  fhines  warm, 
they  muft  conftantly  have  air,  and  when  they 
grow  too  large  for  the  pots,  fhould  be  removed 
into  larger  •,  which  will  not  retard  their  growth, 
as  the  whole  mould  of  the  pots  may  be  turned 
out  with  the  roots  :  After  this,  they  may  at  any 
time  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  plunging  the 
pots  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark-bed  there. 

Whoever  is  fond  of  thefe  plants,  fhould  be 
careful  to  fow  the  feeds  at  proper  diftances  *,  for 
the  beauty  of  the  plants  greatly  goes  off,  after  the 
fecond  or  third  year  of  flowering. 

1.  Giant  Afdepias  is  titled,  Afdepias  foliis  am- 
plexicaidibus  oblongo-ovalibus .  Plukenet  calls  it, 

Apocynum  eredum  majus  lati folium  Indicum  ;  Al-  ■ 

pinus,  Beidel  offar ;  and  Rheede,  Ericu.  It  v  u 
grows  naturally  in  India  and  iEgypt. 

2.  Waved-leaved  African  AJclepias.  This  is 
titled,  Afdepias  foliis  feff.libus  oblcngis  lanceolatis 
undulatis ,  petalis  ciliatis.  Commeline  calls  it, 

Apocynum  Africanum ,  lapathi  folio .  It  is  a  rotative 
of  Africa. 

3.  American  Scarlet  Afdepias  is  titled,  Afde¬ 
pias  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  glabris ,  cauk  fimpli- 
ci ,  umbellis  eredis  folitariis.  In  the  Hortus  Clif- 
fort .  it  is  termed,  Apocynum  caule  eredo  fmplici 
annuo ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  umbellis  altcrnis  eredis. 

Dillenius  calls  it,  Apocynum  radice  fibrofd ,  petalis 
coccineis ,  corniculis  croceis ;  and  Herman,  Apocy¬ 
num  Curaffavicum  five  Americanum ,  fibrofd  radice , 
fioribus  aurantii ,  chamanerii  foliis  latioribus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  South  America.  ^ 

4.  White  American  Afdepias  is  titled,  Afcle* 
pias  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris,  caule  fimplici,  umbel- 
lis  eredis  lateralibus  folitariis .  Gronovius  calls 
it,  Afdepias  caule  credo  fimplici  annuo ,  folds  lan* 
ceolato-ovatis  glabris ,  pedunculis  altcrnis ,  umbellis 
eredis  \  Dillenius,  Apocynum  perf.caria  mitis  folio, 
corniculis  ladeis ;  and  Plumier,  Apocynum  Ameri¬ 
canum ,  foliis  amygdali  longioribus.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
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TO  this  genus  is  fuppofed  to  belong  the 
noted  fpecies  called  The  Dragon  Tree. 

The  Dragon  Tree  has  a  large  cylindrical  trunk, 
eefenbed!  about  twelve  feet  high,  at  the  top  of  which 
are  a  large  quantity  of  leaves,  growing  fingly. 
Thefe  leaves  have  no  foorftalks  ;  and  as  frefh  ones 
are  produced,  the  old  ones  fall  off,  leaving  the 
marks  of  their  bafe  on  the  body  of  the  trunk  the 
whole  length they  grow  in  a  circular  manner 
round  the  ftalk,  and  hang  downward  ;  they  are 
fword-fhaped,  entire,  and  much  refemble  thole 
of  the  Common  Yellow  Iris,  but  are  longer,  and 
thicker  in  the  middle;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a 
bright-green  colour,  and  on  the  whole  have  a  very 
Angular  and  ftriking  look.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  and  of  little  account ;  each  is  compofed  of 
Ax  oblong  petals,  that  are  reflexed  at  the  tops, 
but  join  their  claws,  and  form  an  eredl  tube  be¬ 
low.  Thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh, 
yellowifh  berries,  each  containing  three  cells,  in 
which  are  lodged  two  roundifh,  fmooth  feeds. 
Vol.  II. 
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In  order  to  raife  thefe  plants,  the  feeds  fhould  ^ujture 
be  fown  in  pots,  and  the  pots  plunged  up  to  the 
rims  in  a  good  bark  hotbed  of  a  regular  tempe¬ 
rature.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft 
have  frequent  waterings  with  water  that  has 
flood  in  the  Stove  all  night ;  and  great  care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  draw  them  up  too  faft.  When 
the  plants  are  grown  about  four  inches  high, 
let  each  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  water  them 
with  water  that  has  been  in  the  Stove,  and  let 
the  benefit  of  a  good  hotbed  be  afforded  them  : 

There  they  may  remain,  with  a  good  fupply  of  air 
and  water,  during  the  fummer  leafon,  and  in  the 
autumn  may  be  removed  into  the  Stove.  As 
they  encreafe  in  fize,  they  muft  be  removed  in¬ 
to  larger  pots,  at  which  time  care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  reduce,  or  wound  their  roots.  In  the 
three  hotteft  fummer  months  they  may  be  fet 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  in  a  well-fheltered  place, 
but  in  September  muft  be  conftantly  taken 
into  the  Stove. 

6  P  The 
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The  Dragon’s  Blood  of  the  (hops  is  not  taken 
from  this  tree,  as  has  been  erroneoufly  imagined. 
Titles.  The  Dragon-tree  is  titled,  Afparagus  ?  caudice 
Jb'iatO.  fwplici,  foliis  enfiformibus  mucronutis  fubcarnofis 
imbricatis  patentibus.  Boerhaave  calls  it,  Palma 


foliis  longijfimis  pendulis ,  abfque  pedunculis  e  cau¬ 
dice  glabro  enatis  •,  Van  Royen,  Cor dylile  foliis 
inermibus  integerrimis  flaccidis  ;  and  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  and  others,  Draco  Arbor.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
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THERE  are  twofpecies  of  this  genus,  called, 

i.  Tomentofe  Avicennia. 

2.  Shining-leaved  Avicennia. 

i.  Tomentoie  Avicennia  is  a  large,  branching 
tree,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  as 
large  as  thofe  of  the  Laurel,  oblong,  firm,  of  a  ftrong 
green  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  whitifh 
underneath,  and  grow  in  pairs  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  large  clufters ;  they  are  of  a 
white  colour,  appear  in  September,  but  the 
feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

2.  Shining-leaved  Avicennia.  The  Item  is 
woody,  firm,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  glofly  green  colour  on  both  fides.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  duffers  from  the  branches  •,  but 
the  feeds  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  lowing  the  feeds  in 
the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  rich  loamy  earth, 
and  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  three  or 
four  inches  high,  each  fhould  be  fetin  afeparate 
pot,  and  plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed,  where 
they  mufl  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  that  they  mufl  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  the  air,  and  in  the  autumn  fhould  be 
taken  into  a  temperate  Stove  •,  for  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  thefe 
trees  in  a  flourifbing  ftate.  When  they  are 
grown  tolerably  ftrong,  they  may  be  fet  abroad 
in  fummer  ;  and  in  winter  they,  will  fucceed  very 
well  in  a  good  Green-houfe. 


r.  The  Brft  fpecies  is  titled,  Avicennia  foliis 
fubtus  tomentofis.  In  the  Flora  Zeylanica  it  is 
termed  Amply,  Avicennia.  Brown  calls  it,  Bontia 
foliis  integris  oblongis  oppofitis ,  petiolis  crajfis  bre- 
vijfimis  fubamplexicaulibus ,  floribus  racemofis ; 
Sloane,  Mangle  laurocerafi  foliis ,  flore  albo  tetra- 
petalo  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Anacardium .  It 
grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Avicennia  foliis 
utrinque  nitidis.  It  grows  naturally  in  America.' 

Avicennia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia  j  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  pemanent  prianthium,  divided 
into  five  oval,  obtufe,  concave,  ereft  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal.  The  tube  is  fhort, 
and  bell-fhaped.  The  limb  is  bilabiated.  The 
upper  lip  is  fubquadrated,  plane,'  and  indented. 
The  lower  lip  is  cut  into  three  oval,  plane, 
equal  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  awl-fhaped,  eredt  fila¬ 
ments,  reflexed  towards  the  upper  lip,  of  which 
two  are  a  little  fhorter  than  the  others,  having 
roundifh,  didymous  anther®. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  an 
awl-fhaped,  eredt  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina, 
and  a  bifid,  acute  ftigma,  the  lower  fegment 
being  deflexed. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  coriaceous,  rhomboidal, 
oval,  comprefled  capfule,  formed  of  two  valves, 
and  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  large,  and  the 
figure  of  the  capfule. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 
BA  NISTERI  A. 


Species. 


Purple, 


THE  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  called, 

1.  Purple  Banijleria. 

2.  Bengal  Banijleria. 

3.  Bay-leaved  Banijleria. 

4.  Angular- leaved  Banijleria. 

5.  Dichotomous  Banijleria. 

6.  Shining- feeded  Banijleria. 

7.  Brachiated  Banijleria. 

1.  Purple  Banijleria.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
climbing,  divides  into  many  flender  branches, 
and  is  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  bark.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated  •,  the  pinnae  are  five  or  fix 
pair,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  whitifh  underneath. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  in  flender  bunches  •,  they  are  of  a  pur- 
plifh  colour,  and  are  lucceeded  by  broad,  winged 
leeds,  which  ftand  erebt,  but  do  not  ripen 


in 


England. 


2.  Bengal  Banijleria.  The  ftalk  is  ftrong,  Ben^h 
woody,  branching,  and  twines  about  trees  or 
poles  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  leaves 

are  oval,  oblong,  pointed,  and  grow  oppofite  by 
pairs.  1  he  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  in  loofe  fpikes  ;  they 
are  of  a  blue  colour,  and  are  fucce'eded  by 
flender,  winged  feeds,  which  ipread  from  each 
other. 

3.  Bay-leaved  Banijleria.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  ancj 
branching,  and  twills  about  any  thing  near  for  Bay- 
its  lupport.  The  leaves  arc  oval,  oblong,  rigid, 
much  relemble  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  and  grow 

oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  come  out  . 

from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  long,  branch¬ 
ing,  loofe  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 

and  are  lucceeded  by  winged  feeds,  not  much 
unlike  thofe  of  the  Svcamore-tree. 

4.  Angular- 
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4.  Angular-leaved  Banijleria.  The  ftalk  is 
woody,  branching,  and  twines  about  contiguous 
trees  for  its  fupport.  The  leaves  are  nearly 
angular,  and  hollowed  on  their  Tides.  M  he 
flowers  are  produced  in  flender  bunches  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds,  which  are  very  much  like  thole  of  the 
Common  Maple-tree. 

5.  Dichotomous  Banijleria.  The  ftalk  is 
climbing,  woody,  and  the  branches  are  forked, 
and  divide  by  pairs.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  grow  oppoflte  to  each  other.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches, 
in  branching  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  flender,  winged  feeds, 
which  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

6.  Shining-feeded  Banijleria.  The  ftalk  is 
woody,  flender,  branching,  and  climbs  about  every 
thing  that  is  near  it.  The  leaves  are  roundifh, 
oval,  fmooth,  and  downy  underneath.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  roundifh  bunches  from  the 
wings  of  the  branches ;  they^  are  of  a  yellow 
colour  at  firft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large, 
fliining,  gold-coloured  feeds,  which  do  not  ripen 
in  England. 

7.  Brachiated  Banijleria.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
and  fends  out  many  branches :  Thefe  again 
divide  into  others,  and  are  pofleflfed  of  tendrils, 
by  which  they  lay  hold  on  trees,  and  arrive  to  a 
confiderable  height.  The  leaves  are  nearly  oval, 
pointed,  and  of  a  firm  fubftance.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  at  firft  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour,  but  die  to  a  fcarlet ;  and  are  fucceeded 
by  thin,  flender  feeds,  which  do  not  ripen  in 
England. 

All  thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow.  Theyfhould  be  preferved  in  fand, 
and  fown  in  pots  as  loon  as  poflible  after  their 
arrival.  In  the  fpringthey  fhould  be  plunged  into 
a  good  hotbed,  to  bring  them  up,  otherwife  they 
are  apt  to  remain  inactive  for  two  years.  When 
the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high,  each  muft 
be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  be  again  plunged  into  a 
hotbed,  be  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  they  muft  afterwards  have  more 
air  and  frequent  waterings,  efpecially  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  early  in  the  autumn  muft  be  taken 
into  the  warmeft  Stove,  plunging  them  up  to  the 
rims  in  the  bark- bed  there.  They  muft  from 
time  to  time  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  as  they 
fhall  require  it ;  and  muft  be  trained  up  to  fticks, 
or  a  frame,  thruft  down  for  their  fupport. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Banijleria  foliis 
ovatis,  fpicis  lateralibus ,  feminibus  ereblis.  In 
‘Miller’s  Didtionary  it  is  termed,  Banijleria  foliis 
pinnatis  :  foliolis  cvatis ,  fpicis  lateralibus ,  femini¬ 
bus  ereflis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Acer  fcandens , 


grows 


pfeudo-acaci<e  folio ,  fore  purpurafcente.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies.  a 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Baniferia  foliis 

ovato-oblongis  acuminatis ,  racemis  lateralibus ,  femi-  ~  , 

nibus  patentibiis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Acer  J'candens , 

foliis  citri ,  fore  creruleo  fpicato  ;  and  Plukenet, 

Acer  Benghalenfs ,  laurinis  foliis,  fruklu  tergemind. 

It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  ^  ^  . 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Baniferia  foliis 

ovato-oblongis  rigidts ,  racemis  terminalibus.  Sloane  * 

calls  it,  Acer  fcandens ,  foliis  laurmis.  It 
naturally  in  Jamaica. 

4.  The  fourth  ipecies  is  titled^  Banijleria  foliis 

finuato-angulofis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Acer  fcandens , 
folio  angiilofo  \  and  Ray,  Clematis  angulofo  folio , 
aceris  Jruftu.  It  grows  naturally  in  America.  .  f  J 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  tided,  Baniferia  foliis 
ovatis ,  ramis  dichotomis.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort. 
it  is  termed,  Baniferia  foliis  ovatis ,  ramis  dicho¬ 
tomis,  feminibus  extrorfum  tenuioribus ,  introrfum 
laniculam  emittentibus  ;  and  Plumier  calls  it,  Acer 
fcandens ,  convolvuli  folio ,  fore  exaureo  cinereo . 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Baniferia  foliis 
fub ovatis  fubtus  tomentofis ,  ramis  brachiatis ,  pe- 
dunculis  umbellatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Baniferia 
foliis  orbiculatis ,  petiolis  biglandulis ,  feminibus  uni- 
alatis  rugofs ,  racemis fubumbellatis  alaribus -,  Sloane, 

Acer  fcandens  minus ,  apocyni  facie ,  folio  fubro- 
tundo ;  and  Plukenet,  friopteris  Americana  fcan¬ 
dens ,  fruftu  fulgente  majore  aureo.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

7.  The  leventh  fpecies  is  titled,  Baniferia 
foliis  fubovatis ,  ramis  brachiatis ,  feminibus  intror¬ 
fum  angufiioribus.  I  n  the  Hortus  Cliff  or  t.  it  is 
termed,  Baniferia  foliis  fubovatis ,  ramis  ramofis , 
feminibus  introrfum  tenuioribus  nullam  lacinulam 
emittentibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

Baniferia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria  Clafs  and 

Trigynia  and  the  characters  are.  Order  in 

the  Lin- 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  permanent  perianthium,  naean 

having  tubercles  underneath  it,  and  divided  to 
the  bottom  into  five  parts.  raders. " 

There  are  two  melliferous  glands  under  each 
fegment  of  the  calyx,  except  one. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  large,  rounded,  crenated, 
patent  petals,  having  oblong,  narrow  ungues. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  very  fmall  filaments,  with 
Ample  antherae. 

4.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  three  winged  ger- 
mens  growing  together,  and  three  Ample  ftyles, 
with  obtule  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  three  clofed-winged 
capfules,  having  fmall  appendages  at  their  fides, 
and  each  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle. 
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F  this  genus  are  the 
called, 

Long-leaved  Barleria. 
Solanum-\ea.ved  Barleria . 
Box-leaved  Barleria . 
Scarlet  Barleria. 

Crifted  Barleria. 
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1.  Long-leaved  Barleria.  The  ftalk  is  up-  Long-  ■ 
right,  lquare,  jointed,  and  about  three  or  four  leaved 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  fword-  ^a(rlerP  . 
fhaped,  and  rough.  The  flowers  come  out  in  e  cn  e 
whorls  round  the  ftalks,  having  fix  lharp  fpines 
under  each  whorl  j  they  are  of  a  blue  colour, 

appear 
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appear  in  July*  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

2.  Solatium- leaved  Barleria.  The  Italic  is 
upright,  fquare,  prickly,  and  a  yard  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  entire,  and  grow  two  at  a 
joint.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  round 
the  ftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  blue  colour,  appear  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Box-leaved  Barleria.  The  ftalk  is  ligneous, 
upright,  and  armed  with  Angle  fpines  growing 
oppofite  to  each  other.  1  The  leaves  are  fmall, 
oblong,  entire,  and  refemble  thole  of  Box. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

4.  Scarlet  Barleria.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  and 
unguarded  with  thorns.  The  leaves  are  oval,  in¬ 
dented,  and  grow  on  footftalks.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour,  and  appear 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

5.  Crifted  Barleria.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
rpund,  taper,  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  acute  at  both  ends, 
and  undivided  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  blue  colour,  and 
appear  about  the  lame  time  with  the  former. 

6.  Prionitis.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  flender, 
and  four  or  Ave  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  pointed,  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at 
the  joints,  attended  by  four  long  fpines,  placed 
crofs-wife.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks ;  but  they  rarely  fliew  them- 
felves,  and  feldom  produce  feeds  in  England. 

The  laft  fort  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  planting  them  in  pots,  and  plunging  them 
into  the  bark-bed  in  the  Stove.  The  others  are 
raifed  from  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  they  are  At  to 
remove,  they  muft  be  potted,  and  plunged  into 
a  bark-bed,  were  they  will  flower  and  perfect 
their  feeds  ;  though  if  they  are  removed  into  the 
Stove  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  or  three  years. 

1.  The  flrft  fpecies  is  titled,  Barleria  fpinis 
verticillorum  fenis ,  foliis  enjiformibus  longijfimis 


fcabris.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Anchufa  angujlifolia , 
verticillis  longis  aculeis  ar mails.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 

2.  The  lecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Barleria  fpinis  Jofawu-- 
axillaribus ,  foliis  lanceolatis  denticulatis.  Plumier  fAux, 
calls  it,  Barleria  aculeata ,  folani  folio  angufiioref 

fore  caruleo.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Barleria  fpinis  fbuyoiz 
axillaribus  oppofitis  folit arils,  foliis  fubrotnndis  in - 
tegerrimis.  Amman  calls  it,  Barleria  Americana 
fpinofiffima  frutefeens ,  buxi  foliis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  both  the  Indies. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Barleria  iner -  Cox, 
mis,  foliis  ovatis  denticulatis  petiolatis.  Plumier  xwieu 
calls  it,  Barleria  folani  folio ,  fore  coecineo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  America. 

5.  The  flfth  fpecies  is  titled,  Barleria  foliis  Cticdlx^ 
oblongis  integerrimis ,  calycis  foliolis  duobus  latioribus  -  fau, 
ciliatis ,  dnobufque  linearibus  acutis.  Morifon  calls 

it,  Melampyro  cognata  Maderafpatenfis ,  quam  ipfe 
habui.  It  grows  naturally  in  India.  _ 

6.  The  Axth  fpecies  is  titled,  Barleria  fpinis  otcoruc- 
axillaribus  quaternis ,  foliis  integerrimis.  In  the 

Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Prionitis.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Barleria  foliis  integerrimis ,  fpinis 
lateralibus  ;  Plukenet,  Melampyro  cognata  Made- 
rafpatana,  fpinis  horrida ;  and  Rumphius,  Hy- 
ftnx  f rut  ex.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Barleria  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Didynamia  Clafs 
Angiofpermia  •,  and  the  characters  are,  ?nd 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium,  divid-  IV*16 

ed  into  tour  parts.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal,  cut  The  cha- 

into  Ave  nearly  equal  fegments.  rafters. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  Aliforme  fllaments,  of 
which  two  are  much  fhorter  than  the  others, 
having  oblong  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  conftfts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
Aliforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a 
bifid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  acute,  comprefifed,  qua¬ 
drangular  capfule,  containing  two  cells,  and 
opening  with  an  elaftic  force  for  the  difeharge 
of  the  feeds  when  ripe. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  roundifn 
and  comprefied. 


'  Itf  -tSr  tSr  Mr  ■tS*'  <***>  W  . 
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TH  E  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

1.  Red  Malabar  INight-fhade. 

2.  White  Malabar  Night- ftiade. 

1.  Red  Malabar  Night-fhade.  The  ftalk  is 
climbing,  thick,  tender,  of  a  deep  red  or  purple 
colour,  fends  out  numerous  branches  from  the 
Aides,  will  twift  about  contiguous  trees,  and 
arrive  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The 
leaves  are  roundifb,heart-fhaped,  flat  and  fucculent. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  great  plenty  from  the 
ends  and  Ades  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a 
reddifh  purple  colour,  appear  in  June,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  fuccefiion  until  the  autumn,  by  which 
time  ripe  feeds  from  the  flrft- blown  flowers  may 
be  gathered. 

2.  White  Malabar  Night-fhade.  The  ftalk 
is  herbaceous,  climbing,  and  of  a  green  colour. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  and  waved  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  and 


Ades  of  the  branches,  on  firriple  footftalks  ;  they 
are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June,  continue 
in  fucceflion  for  three  or  four  months,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  are eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  Culture* 
if  planted  in  pots  Ailed  with  light  earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark,  will 
readily  grow.  They  may  be  continued  in  the 
bark  bed,  allowing  them  much  air  in  very  hot 
weather,  until  the  autumn,  and  then  be  taken  into 
the  bark  Stove;  when  a  trellis  fhould  be  form¬ 
ed  for  their  fupport,  or  proper  flakes  thrult 
down  for  them  to  wind  about ;  otherwife  they 
will  entangle  themfelves  with  whatever  trees  or 
plants  are  near  them. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds ;  and  as  they 
’  ripen  very  well  in  England,  it  is  the  molt 
general  method  of  raiflng  thefe  plants.  The 
feeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring, 

and 
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and  when  the  plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high, 
they  mull  be  fet  ieparately  in  pots,  and  managed 
as  the  cuttings. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Bafella  foliis 
planis ,  pedunc ulis  fimpli cibus.  In  the  Ilortus  Clif- 
fort.  it  is  termed,  Cufcuta  foliis  fubcordatis. 
Rheede calls  it,  Bafella  ;  and  Rumphius,  Gandola 
rubra.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  The  lecond  is  titled,  Bafella  foliis  ovatis 
undatis ,  pedunculis  fimplicibus  folio  longioribus. 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Mirabili  Peruviana  affinis  tine - 
toria^  bat  a  folio ,  fcandens.  It  grows  naturally 
in  China  and  Amboyna. 

Bafella  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria 
Prigynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 


1.  Calyx.  There  is  none. 

2.  Corolla  is  urceolated,  and  deeply  cut 
into  feven  fegments,  which  are  fiefhy  at  their 
bale,  and  connivent  towards  the  top. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped,  equal  fila¬ 
ments,  growing  to  the  corolla,  and  lomewhat 
fhorter  than  it,  having  roundifh  antherae. 

4.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  nearly  a  globular 
germen,  and  three  filiforme  ftyles,  with  oblong 
ltigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  The  permanent,  fiefhy, 
corolla  clofes,  and  aflumes  the  appearance  of  a 
fiefhy  berry. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  and  roundifh. 
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B  A  U  H  I  N  1  A. 


This  genus  comprehends  the  following 
fpecies : 

Species.  1.  Climbing  Bauhinia. 

2.  Aculeated  Bauhinia. 

3.  Divaricated  Bauhinia. 

•4.  Ungulated  Bauhinia. 

5.  Variegated  Bauhinia. 

6.  Purple  Bauhinia. 

7.  Tomentofe  Bauhinia.  / 

8.  Acuminated  Bauhinia. 

Climbinr,  1.  Climbing  Bauhinia.  The  {talks,  are  fiender, 

’  pofleffed  of  tendrils  to  affift  them  to  Rlimb,  and 
rile  to  a  great  height.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  deeply  cut  into  two  pointed  lobes,  and 
crow  alternately  on  long  footftalks.  I  have  not 
.  yet  met  with  its  flowers  in  any  of  our  Stoves  ; 
and  I  am  informed'  that  they  very  rarely  fbew 
themfelves  in  India,  where  the  plant  naturally 
grows. 

Aculeated  2.  Aculeated  Bauhinia.  The  ftem  is  woody, 

*  armed  with  ftrong  Ipines,  divides  irregularly 
.  into  branches,  and.  grows  to  about  fifteen  or 
lixteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  roundifh,  ! 
obtufe,  and  indented  at  the  top.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  ends  and  fides 
of  the  branches  ;■  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods  containing  - 
the  feeds,  which  do  not  ripen  in  England.  ■; 
Divarl  *31  Divaricated  Bauhinia.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
cated  divides  into  many  branches,  and  grows  to  be  fix 

or  eight  feet  high,  the  leaves  are  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  divide  irito’  two  lobes,  which  fpread 
aiunder  from  each  other.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  panicles  from  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  finely  lcented ; 
they  appear  early  in  the  fummer,  and  continue 
in  fucceflion  until  the  autumn5;  but  the  feeds 
rarely  ripen  in  England, 

v  4.  Ungulated  Bauhinia.  The  ftem  is  woody, 

laid,*  robuft,  and  divides  irregularly  into  many 

branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  and 
are  divided  into  two  lobes,  which  run  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are  nume¬ 
rous  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  great  part  of  the  fummer,  but  are  feldom 
fucceeded  by  pods  in  England. 

Varie.  5.  Variegated  Bauhinia.  The  ftem  is  woody, 

gated,  robuft,  branching,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet 

high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  and  conlift 
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of  two  obtufe  lobes  clofed  together.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  panicles,  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  red 
colour  beautifully  variegated  with  yellow  and 
purple,  and  finely  Rented ;  they  appear  moft 
part  of  the  fummer,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
pods  in  England. 

6.  Purple  Bauhinia.  The  ftem  is  woody.  Purple, 
firm,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  nearly 
heart-fhaped,  divided  into  two  rounded  lobes, 

and  are  downy  on  their  underfide.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  reddifh  purple  colour,  but  the  feeds  do 
not  ripen  in  England. 

7.  Tomentofe  Bauhinia  is  a  robuft,  branching  Tomen. 
tree,  twenty  feet  high,  or  upwards.  'The  We, 
leaves  are  tomentofe,  heart-fhaped,  divided  into 

two  roundifh  lobes,  and,  when  bruiled,  emit  a 
very  ftrong  odour.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  having  a  mixture  of 
white  ;  they  appear  in  the  fummer,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  pods  in  England.  and 

8.  Acuminated  Bauhinia .  This  fpecies  is  a  Acumi- 
branching  tree,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The  ”atejf  . 
leaves  are  oval,  and  divided  into  two  acuminated  ^bribed, 
lobes.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  , 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 

White  colour,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  a  long  i. 
time. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  procured  from  Culture, 
the  places  where  they  naturally  grow.  They 
muft  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  light,  rich  earth, 
and  muft  be  then  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of, 
tanner’s  bark.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  they  will, 
readily  come  up  ;  and  when,  the  plants  are  about 
four  or  five  inches  high,  each  muft  have  a  feparate  . 
pot,  and  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  In  this  bed  they  may  remain,  v/itfi  . 
the  ufual  care  of  tender  plants, .until  the  autumn  ; 
when  they  fhould  be  taken  into  the  warm  eft  . 

Stove,  and  conftantly  be  kept  in  the  bark- bed 
there,  where  they  will  frequently  flower,  but 
very  rarely  perfefl  their  feeds. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Bauhinia  cattle  Titles, 

cirrhifero.  Ray  calls  it,  Clematis  Indie  a,  folio  bi-  vCcei\x^t\ iV 
fido ,  fore  fruftuque  carens  ;  and  Rumphius,  Fo¬ 
lium  lingua .  It  grows  naturally  in  Malabar, 

Amboyna,  and  Cumana.  A  /  I 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Bauhinia  caule 
aculeato.  Plumier  calls  it,  Bauhinia  aculeaia , 
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folio  rotunda  (A  emarginato.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

Lvecftcala.  3 •  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Bauhinia  foliis 
ovatis:  lobis  divaricatis.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 
Bauhinia  foliis  quinqtterierviis  :  laciinis  acuminatis 
femohj/imis  \  and  Plurrtier,  Bauhinia  non  acute  at  a, 
folio  ampliori  ifi  biccrni.  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 

liyuxubiU,,  4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Bauhinia  foliis 
v  ovatis :  lolis  parallelis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort. 
it  is  termed,  Bauhinia  foliis  ovatis  oblongis  re  hid 
lined  bifidis.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

VoJuAet&s*  5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Bauhinia  foliis 
eordatis:  lobis  coadunatis  obtufis.  Zanoni  calls  it. 
Arbor  f.  fhonue  f  Afiitra.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  fandy  parts  of  Malabar  and  Madeira. 
fftoujLuXzeL,  6.  The  iixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Bauhinia  foliis 
*  fubcordatis  bipartite  rotundatis  fubtus  tomentojis. 
It  inhabits  the  landy  parts  of  India. 

5a,  7-  The  feventh  fpecies  is  titled,  Bauhinia  foliis 
eordatis  i  lobis  femi-orbiculatis  tomentofis.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Bauhinia  foliis  cordato-fubrotundis : 
laciniis  rotundatis  ;  Burman,  Bauhinia  foliis  fubro- 
tundis ,  ficre  flavefeente  Jlriato ;  and  Plukenet, 
Mandaran  Maderafpatenje ,  foliis  firmioribus  lifulcis 
glabritie  fplendentibus .  It  grows  naturally  in 
India. 

8.  The  eighth  fpecies  is  tided,  Bauhinia  foliis 
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ovatis:  lobis  acuminatis  femi-ovatis.  In  the  Hor¬ 
tus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Bauhinia  inermis ,  foliis 
eordatis  femibifidis  :  laciniis  acuminato-ovatis  erect  is 
dehifeeritibus .  Brown  calls  it,  Bauhinia  foliis  hi - 
lobis,  fpicis  taxis  terminalibus  •  and  Sloane,  Senn<e 
fpuri<e  aut  afphalto  affinis  arbor  filiquofa.  foliis  bifi¬ 
dis.  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

Bauhinia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria  da's  and 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  an  oblong,  reclined  perianthium,  ^a^,n* 

opening  longitudinally  on  the  under-fide,  and  Syitem. 
compoled  of  five  leaves,  which  are  feparate  atThecha- 
their  bale,  but  cohere  at  their  upper  part.  ratters. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  fpear-fhaped,  undulated, 
reflexed  petals,  having  ungues  the  length  of  the 
calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  declinated  filaments, 
nine  of  which  are  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  but 
the  tenth  is  very  long.  The  antherae  are  oval, 
and  one  always  crowns  the  tenth  filament ;  but 
they  are  leldom  found  on  the  others. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen  fit¬ 
ting  on  a  pedicle,  a  filiforme,  declining  ftyle, 
and  an  obtufe,  afllirgent  ftigma. 

5.  Peri  carpium  is  a  long  taper  pod,  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  roundifli, 
and  compreffed. 
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BELLONI  A. 


THIS  genus  confifts  of  one  fpecies  only* 
called  Bellonia. 

The  plant  The  ftem  is  woody,  fends  forth  federal  branches 
deferibed.  from  the  fides,  and  grows  to  be  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  rough,  fer- 
rated,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  Ihort 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  roundilh 
bunches  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  j 
they  appear  in  the  fummer ;  and  fometimes  the 
feeds  (tho’  very  rarely)  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
Culture*  Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  cuttings,  in 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth.  The  pots  mull  be  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed,  and  the  cuttings  muft 
be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root  •,  after  that  they  muft  have  much  air,  efpe- 
cially  in  warm  weather  ;  and  in  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  the  bark  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  conltantly  refide. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe  Ihould 
be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  be 
plunged  in  a  hotbed  to  facilitate  their  growth. 
When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
each  muft  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  managed 
like  the  cuttings,  Ihifting  them  from  time  to 


time  into  larger  pots,  as  they  Ihall  require  it. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
it  is  termed  limply,  Bellonia.  Plumier  calls  it, 
Bellonia  frutefeens ,  folio  melifjte  afpero .  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 

Bellonia  is  ot  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria 
Monogynia ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent 
perianthium,  placed  above  the  germen,  and  cut 
into  five  fpear-lhaped,  acute  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  rotated  petal.  The  tube 
is  very  Ihort.  The  limb  is  plane,  and  cut  into 
five  large,  obtufe  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  very  Ihort,  ereCt,  awl- 
Ihaped  filaments,  with  ereCt,  Ihort,  connivent 
antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  calyx,  a  ftrait,  awl-lhaped  ftyle  longer 
than  the  ftamina,  and  an  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  turbinated  cap- 
fule,  furrounded  by  the  calyx,  and  containing 
one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  fmall, 
and  roundilh. 
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This  gCniis  comprehends  the  fpecies 
called, 

i.  Baftard  Baulm-leaved  Bejleria. 

2.  Yellow  Bejleria. 

3.  Crifted  Bejleria. 

1.  Baulm-leaved  Bejleria.  The  ftalk  is  lig* 
heous,  fmooth,  and  jointed.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  nervoie,  crenated,  and  grow  oppoflte  to 
each  other  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  on  branching  foot- 
ltalks  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Augilft,  and 
fometimes  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Yellow  Bejleria.  The  ftalk  is  ligneous, 
branching  irregularly  near  the  top*  and  fix  or 
feven  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  l'pear-ftiaped, 
veined  on  their  underftde,  and  ferrated  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  on 
footftalks,  which  come  out  in  clufters  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fofc  round  berries 
encloftng  the  feeds,  which  fometimes  ripen  in 
England. 

3.  Crifted  Bejleria.  The  ftalks  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  ftrike  root  at  the  joints.  The 
'  leaves  are  oval,  ferrated,  veined,  and  grow  op¬ 
pofite  to  each  other  on  fhort  footftalks.-  The 
flowers  come  out  on  Angle  footftalks,  frdm  the 
wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  of  an  irregular 
fhape,  hairy  on  their  outflde,  and  have  a  large 
five-leaved  involucrunv,  the  berries  that  iuccced 
them  are  of  a  black  colour  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  plants  are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are 
three  inches  high,  they  mu  ft  be  planted  fepa- 
rately  in  pots,  Ailed  with  light,  rich  earth. 
They  muft  be  then  plunged  into  a  frefti  hotbed, 
and  watered  and  ftiaded  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  after  that,  they  muft  have  plenty  of  air, 
efpecially  in  hoc  weather  *,  and  if  the  roots  have 
Ailed  the  pots,  they  muft  be  fhifted  into  larger, 
plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bed  as 
before.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken 


Titles 


into  the  bark  Stove,  and  be  frequently  \Vaterfcd 
during  the  winter.  As  the  hot  weather  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fummer  comes  on,  the  repetition  of  water¬ 
ing  muft  be  oftener,  and  in  greater  quantities  •,  a 
large  fhare  of  air  muft  be  granted  them,  but 
they  muft  not  be  taken  out  of  the  Stove  •,  and 
here  they  will  flower  in  their  fecond  fummer, 
and  frequently  perfect  their  feeds. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Bejleria  pedun- 
culis  ramofis ,  foliis  ovatis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Bef- 
Uria  melijjtf  tragi  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Bejleria  pedun~ 
culis  Jimplicibtts  confer  tis^  foliis  lanceolatis.  Plu¬ 
mier  calls  it,  Bejleria ,  'virgee  dure<e  foliis ,  flore 
luteoi  Minor  ;  alio,  Bejleria,  virg<e  aurea  foliis , 
flore  luteo ,  major;  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Bejleria  pedun - 
culis  fmplicibus  folitariis,  involucris  pentaphyllis  pro- 
priis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Beferia  fcandens  crijlata , 
fruftu  nigro.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

Bejleria  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous  perianthium. 
divided  into  flve  ereCt,  acute  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube 
is  the  length  of  the  calyx.  The  limb  is  cut 
into  flve  roundilh  fegments,  of  which  the  lower 
one  is  the  largeft,  and  the  two  upper  ones  are 
lefs  divided. 

3.  StAmina  are  four  fllaments  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  of  which  two  are  a  little 
Aiorter  than  the  others,  having  oblong,  didy- 
mous,  dependent  antherae. 

4*  Pistillum  conflfts  of  a  globular  germen, 
an  awl-lhaped,  erect  ftyle,  and  a  bifld,°  obtufe 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular  berry,  con¬ 
taining  one  cell; 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous*  round, 

and  fmall.  . .  * 
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BIDE  NS,  WATER  HEMP  AGRIMONY. 


fnpHE  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  moftly  An- 
I  nuals  -,  but  there  is  one  fort  of  it  that 
will  continue  for  a  few  years,  with  proper  ma¬ 
nagement  in  the  Stove  :  It  is  called  the  Climb¬ 
ing  Bidens. 

The  plant  It  hath  a  fhrubby,  flender,  climbing  ftalk,  that 
deferibed.  will  grow  to  be  ten  feet  long.  The  leaves  are 
df  an  oval  flgure,  lharp- pointed,  entire,  and 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  from  the  Ades 
and  ends  of  the  branches ;  their  colour  is  yellow  ; 
they  will  be  in  blow  in  June  or  July,  and  fome¬ 
times  will  perfeCt  their  feeds  in  October. 

This  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
moderate  hotbed  in  March.  The  plants  will  rea¬ 
dily  come  up  •,  and  when  the  heat  of  this  flrft  bed 
abates,  they  Ihould  be  pricked  out  into  a  fecond. 


Culture. 


covered  with  good  light  earth,  at  about  four 
inches  diftance  from  each  other.  During  their 
ftay  in  this  bed  they  muft  be  frequently  watered, 
and  muft  always  have  fufficient  air  to  prevent 
their  drawing  weak*  As  the  heat  of  this  bed 
declines,  another  hotbed  muft  be  prepared  *, 
then  the  plants  muft  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each  root,  and  fet  in  feparate  pots : 
Thele  pots  muft  be  fet  upon  this  hotbed,  and 
the  vacancies  Ailed  with  any  common  garden 
mould  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots.  The  plants 
muft  be  then  well  watered,  and  ftiaded 
with  mats  until  they  have  taken  root ;  the 
watering  muft  be  continued  all  fummer,  as  there 
fhall  be  occafion  ;  the  plants  muft  be  hardened 
by  degrees  to'the  open  air ;  and  in  July  the  glades 
may  be  entirely  taken  off:  In  this  manner, 

they 
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they  may  ftand  until  the  autumn,  when  they 
muft  be  removed  intb  the  Stove,  I  he  fummer 
following  they  will  flower,  and  fometimes  produce 
feeds  *  but  as  thefe  plants  feldom  live  longer  than 
three  or  four  years,  if  you  choofe  to  keep  up 


the  flock,  fowing  of  the  feeds  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals  muft  not  be  negle&ed. 

The  Climbing  Bidens  is  titled,  Bidens  foliis  op -  Tjtle* 
pofitis  ovatis  acuminatis  integerrimis ,  caule  fcan- 
dente  Jruticofo ,  jloribus  oppofitis  particulars .  It  is 
a  native  of  Vera  Cruz. 


CHAP.  XXX.  ' 

B  I  G  N  O  N  1  A  The  SCARLET  JESSAMINE  or 

TRUMPET  FLOWER. 


TH  E  fpecies  of  this  genus  proper  for  the 

Stove  are. 


^  V-  '  - - -  7 

?.  Downy  Trumpet-flower, 
j-cuf.  ^  Triphyllous  Trumpet-flower. 

Pentaphyllous  T rumpet-fiower. 

Leucoxylon ,  or  Digitated  Trumpet-flower. 
Radiated  Trumpet-flower. 

Upright  Yellow  Trumpet-flower. 

7.  Paniculated  Trumpet-flower. 

8.  Baftard  Dog’s  Bane. 


3 

4 

5 

6. 


Downy, 


Tnphyl- 

lous. 


Penta- 

phyllcUf, 


Leu- 
coxyDff, 
or  Digi¬ 
tated, 


1 .  Downy  Trumpet  Flower  climbs  upon  trees 
in  its  native  country,  and  difplays  its  flowers 
among  the  branches  and  at  the  tops  of  trees 
that  are  upwards  of  thirty  feet  high..  The  leaves 
are  heart-fhaped,  oval,  downy,  yellowifh  under¬ 
neath,  and  grow  by  fours  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  loofe  panicles  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  *.  they  are  large,  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  pods,  about 
a  foot  in  length,  containing  the  feeds. 

2.  Triphyllous  Trumpet-flower.  The  ftem 
of  this  fpecies  is  upright,  woody,  covered  with 
an  afh-coloured  bark,  fends  out  many  branches 
from  the  fldes,  and  rifes  to  about  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  oval,  fmooth,  fharp- 
pointed,  and  grow  oppoflte  to  each  other  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  looie  panicles  •,  their  colour  is 
white,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  long,  narrow, 
flat  pods,  containing  the  feeds.  .  - 

3.  Pentaphyllous  Trumpet- flower.  ..The  ftem 
of  this  fpecies  is  upright,  and  fends  out  many 
branches,,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitifh 
bark.  The  leaves  are  digitated,  each  being 
compofed  of  five  oval,  it  iff,  entire  folioles, 
which  join  at  their  bafe  •,  they  are  of  a  pale-; 
green  colour,  whitilh  underneath;  and  grow  op¬ 
posite  on  long  footftalks  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers,  come  out,  four  .or  five  together,  fiom  the' 
ends  of  the  branches,  on  fhort  footftalks *  they 
are  of  a  whitifh  blue  colour,  very  fragrant,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  crooked  pods,  containing  the 
feeds.  1  here  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with 
white,  and  another  with  role-coloured  flowers. 

4.  Leucoxylon,  or  Digitated  Trumpet-flower. 
This  fpecies  rifes  with  an  upright,  woody, 
branching  ftem,  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  digitated,  and  the  folioles  are 
oval,  pointed,  entire,  and  on  ibrne  are  four  in 
number,  on  others  five*,  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  the  leaves  are  fimple,  and  grow 
op  polite  by  pairs  on  long  footftalks.  The 
finwers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves*,  their  tubes  are  very  long,  and  their 
borders  are  fringed!*  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
are  finely  Rented,  and  are  fucceeded  by  tongifli 
pod*,  containing  the  feeds. 


5.  Radiated  Trumpet-flower.  The  ftalk  of  Radiated, 
this  fpecies  is  woody,  branching,  and  fourteen 

or  fifteen  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  digitated, 
radiated,  and  beautifully  cut  into  feveral  narrow 
parts.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches  * 
their  colour  is  yellow,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by 
two  valved  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

6.  Upright  Yellow  Trumpet- flower.  The  Upright 

ftem  of  this  fpecies  is  robuft,  woody,  upright.  Yellow, 
fends  out  many  branches  from  the  fldes,  and 
grows  to  be  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated,  each  being  compofed  of  fix  pair  of 
long,  fpear-ftiaped,  pointed,  ferrated  folioles, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  *  and  they  grow  oppofite 

by  pairs  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  loofe  panicles  from  the  ends  of  the  branches * 
their  colour  is  yellow*  and  they  are  fucceeded  by 
pods,  near  half  a  foot  long,  containing  the  feeds. 

7.  Paniculated  Trumpet-flower.  The  ftalks  and 
of  this  fpecies  are  ligneous,  weak,  flender,  and  Pam- 
climb  by  their  tendrils  upon  whatever  is  near  f!?lated 
them.  The  leaves  are  conjugate,  two  growing  fl0™™pe  " 
at  each  joint  oppofite  *,  they  have  pretty  long  deferibed. 
footftalks,  and  the  folioles  are  heart-fhaped, 
entire,  and  downy  on  their  underfide.  The 
flowers  grow  in  panicles  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  *  they  are  of  a  fine  violet  colour, 
highly  Rented,  and  are  fucceeded  by  an  hard, 

oval,  ligneous  pod,  containing  the  feeds. 

8.  Baftard  Dog’s  Bane.  This ;  fpecies  hath  a  Baftard 
rough,  winding  ftalk,  which  will  twine  about  Dog’s 
any  thing  that  is  near  it.  The  leaves  come  out  Bane. 

by  pairs  on  each  fide  the  ftalk  oppofite,  at- de^crlbe‘3' 
tended  by  tendrils,  which  enable  the  plant  the 
better  to  rife,  and  entangle  itfelf  with  other 
trees  *  they  are  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and 
grow  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 


in  clutters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves.*  they 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  flat  pods,  nearly  a  foot  long. 

All  theie  plants  are  beft  propagated  from  cu]ture 
feeds  *  but  as  they  rarely  ever  ripen  in  England, 
they  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  naturally  grow.  Having  obtained  them, 
they  fhould  be  ibwndn  pots,  filled  with  light, 
frefh  earth  *,  which  pots,  being  plunged  Up  to 
the  rims  in  a  hotbed,  will  effectually  bring  .up 
the  feeds.  When  the  plants  are- fit  to  remove; 
they  fhould  be  carefully  fhook  out  of  the  pots 
with  the  mould,  each  fhould  be  fet  in  its  Owi> 
feparate  imall  pot,  and  they  fhould  be  plunged 
into  a  feco’n-d  hotbed.  Here  they  muff  be? 
watered  and  ihuded,  and  they  will  foon  take1* 
root.  As  the  hot  weather  encreafe%  they  muft 
have  proportionally  more  air*  but  this  muff  be 
given  them  sparingly,  and  with  great  caution, 
for  they  are  tender  at  that  feaibn  *  waterihgj 
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Watering  alfo  in  fmall  quantities  muft  be  frequent¬ 
ly  afforded  them.  In  the  autumn  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  warmed  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  conftantlv  remain  :  Little  water  fliould 
be  allowed  them  in  winter,  but  in  hot  weather 
in  lummer  it  fhould  be  frequently  given  them. 
Some  of  the  forts  will  flower  about  three  years 
from  the  feeds,  others  longer;  they  are  all  ex¬ 
ceeding  beautiful  by  their  flowers,  refrefhing  by 
their  odours,  and  the  large  pods  of  many  of 
them  have  a  Angular  effect,  although  they  do 
not  ripen  their  feeds  here. 

Thefe  plants  are  alfo  to  be  encreafed  by  cut¬ 
tings.  Thefe  fhould  be  fet  in  pots  filled  with 
light  earth,  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark 
bed  ;  and  if  they  are  well  watered  and  kept 
conftantly  fhaded,  they  will  foon  flrike  root, 
and  may  be  afterwards  managed  like  the  feed- 
lings. 

*  ^  # 

1.  Downy  Trumpet-flower  is  titled,  Bignonia 

foliis  conjugatis  cirrcfis  i  foliolis  cordato-ovatis 
' fubtus  pubefcentibus.  It  is  a  native  of  Cam- 
peachy. 

2.  Triphyllous  Trumpet-flower  is  titled,  Big- 
-.{l.  •  nonia  foliis  ternatis :  foliolis  ovatis  acuminatis ; 

caule  fruticofo  ereblo.  It  grows  naturally  in  New 
Spain. 

3.  Pentaphyllous  Trumpet-flower  is  titled, 
-fivudfa,,  Bignonia  foliis  digitalis :  fololis  integerrimis  ob- 

ovatis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Bignonia  arbor  penta- 
phylla ,  fore  rofeo ,  major  &  minor,  filiqnis  plants. 
Sloane,  Ncrio  affinis  arbor  filiqnofa ,  folio  palmato 
f.  digitato ,  fore  albo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
moift  places  in  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbees. 

4.  Leucoxylon ,  or  Digitated  Trumpet-flower, 


Title.. 

fiuJLfeeytf. 


is  titled,  Bignonia  foliis  digitatis :  foliolis  integer - 
rimis  ovatis  acuminatis.  In  Miller’s  Dictionary 
it  is  termed,  Bignonia  foliis  imis  digitatis ,  fupe- 
rioribus  Jimplicibus  f  ternatis ,  caule  ereblo  arboreo. 

Plukenet  calls  it,  Leucoxylon  arbor  filiquofa ; 
quints  foliis ,  fioribus  nerii ,  alato  femine.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America.  </)  J 

5.  Radiated  Trumpet-flower  is  titled^  Big - 
nonia  foliis  digitatis:  foliolis  pinnatifidis .  Fewil 
calls  it,  Bignonia  foliis  digitatis ,  foliis  radiatis , 

eleganlijfme  difi’eftisi  It  grows  naturally  in 
Peru.  ~ 

6.  Upright  Yellow  Trumpet-flower  is  titled,  J hen*/. 
Bignonia  foliis  pinnatis :  foliolis  ferratis ,  cauls 
ereblo  fir  mo,  fioribus  racemofis.  Brown  calls  it, 

Bignonia  fruticofa ,  foliis  pinnatis  ovatis ,  fioribus 
luteis ;  Plumier,  Bignonia  arbor,  flore  luteo,  fraxini 
folio  ;  Sloane,  Apocyno  affine  Gelfeminum  Indicum 
hederaceum  fruticofum  minus.  It  inhabits  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

7.  Paniculated  Trumpet-flower  is  titled,  Big¬ 

nonia  foliis  conjugatis  cirrofis :  foliolis  cordato-ova¬ 
tis,  fioribus  racemofis,  pedunculis  trifioris.  Plu¬ 
mier  calls  it,  Bignonia  fcandens  bifolia,  fiore  vio - 
laceo  odoro ,  fruftu  ovato  duro.  It  grows  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  _ 

8.  Baftard  Dog’s  Bane  is  titled,  Bignonia  foliis  GuascLql&c&'. 
conjugatis  cirrofis:  foliis  cordatis ,  caule  mnricato. 

Gronovius  calls  it,  Bignonia  fcandens,  fiore  atro 
fiavo  minori  fubtus  albicunte  ;  Plumier,  Bignonia 
fcandens  bifolia  &  trifolia ,  lignb  cruce  fignato  ; 
and  Morifori,  Pfeudo-apocynum  folliculis  maximis 
obtufiis,  feminibus  ampliffimis ,  alls  membranaceis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  South  America. 


coclAou-. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 
B  I  X  A. 


T 


Tree. 


HERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  by  fome  Anotta ,  by  others  the  Roucou 


The  plant  The  flerh  is  robuft,  upright,  fends  out  many 

4efcribed.  kranches,  forms  a  regular  head  at  the  top, 
and  grows  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  grow  alter¬ 
nately  on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  panicles  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  large,  and  of  a  whitifh  or  pale-red 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a'  large,  pulpy, 
red  fruit,  which  is  of  great  requeft  among  dyers 
and  painters. 

Culture.  This  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring, 
in  pots  Ailed  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  plunging 
them  into  the  hotbed ;  about  a  month  will  bring 
them  up ;  and  when  they  are  three  inches  high, 
each  muft  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  Ailed  with  the 
like  kind  of  rich,  light  earth.  They  muft  be 
watered  and  fhaded  at  Arft,  and  muft  afterwards 
have  plenty  of  free  air,  and  watering  every  other 
day  ;  but  they  muft  not  be  taken  out  of  the  bed 
until  the  autumn,  when  they  fliould  be  removed 
into  the  warmeft  ftove,  plunging  them  up  to  the 
rims  in  the  bark-bed,  where  they  fliould  conftant¬ 
ly  remain,  giving  them  little  water  in  winter, 
but  conftant  and  regular  waterings,  and  much 
air  in  hot  weather  in  fummer. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus 


it  is  named  Amply,  Bixa .  Plukenet  calls  it* 
Orleana  f  Orellana  folliculis  lappaceis  ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Arbor  Mexicana ,  frublu  cafianea,  coCci- 
fera ;  and  Sloane,  XJrucu.  It  grows  naturally 
by  waters  in  the  warmeft  parts  of  America. 

Bixa  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Polyandria  Mo- 
nogynia  ;  and  the  charaders  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  obtufe,  plane,  perma¬ 
nent  perianthium,  having  five  indentures  at  the 
top. 

2.  Corolla  is  double ;  the  exterior  confifts 
of  five  large,  oblong,  equal,  thickifh  petals  ; 
the  interior  of  ftve  petals,  like  thofe  of  the  ex¬ 
terior,  but  narrower,  and  of  a  thinner  con¬ 
fidence. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  fetaceous  filaments, 
half  the  length  of  the  corolla,  having  ered  an- 
therce. 

4.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
Aliforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a 
parallelly  bifid,  comprefted  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  heart-fhaped, 
compreffed  capfule,  furrounded  with  ftiff,  fharp 
hairs,  formed  of  two  valves,  containing  one  cell, 
and  opening  in  the  angles. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  oval,  and  tur¬ 
binated. 

The  receptacle  is  linear,  and  grows  longitu¬ 
dinally  to  the  middle  of  the  valves. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


CHAP.  XXXIL 


B  L  A 

THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  Blakea. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  woody,  and  divides  into  many 
defcribed.  branches  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  entire,  trinervous,  and  grow  oppofite  to 
each  other  on  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingly  on  footftalks,  oppofite  to  each  other, 
along  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  capfules,  containing  the  feeds.  . 
Culture.  This  is  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings 
in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunging  them  into  a 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  ;  they  muft  be  watered 
and  kept  fhaded  at  firft,  and  when  they  have 
taken  root,  muft  have  proportionally  a  larger 
ftiare  of  air,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  fealbn. 
They  may  be  kept  in  this  bed  until  the  autumn, 
obferving  to  grant  them  regular  fupplies  of 
water  •,  and  then  muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark 
ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds.  Thtfe 
muft  be  fown  on  a  good  hotbed  in  the  fpring ; 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  all  the  care  due 
to  tender  feedlings  muft  be  given  them 
until  they  are  three  inches  high  :  They  are  to  be 
planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
earth,  and  be  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s 
bark,  and  afterwards  managed  like  the  cuttings. 


K  E  A. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  xjt]e£4 
this  genus,  it  is  named  Amply,  Blakea.  Brown 
calls  it,  Blakea  foliis  ellipticis  trinerviis  nitidis , 
floribus  later alibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja-  *vux'' 
maica. 

Blakea  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Dodecandria  Clars  an(J 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order  in 

1.  Calyx.  The  perianthium  of  the  fruit  is  the  Lin. 
fltuated  below,  and  is  compofed  of  fix  oval, 
concave,  patent  leaves,  as  large  as  the  flower.  The^h?. 

The  perianthium  of  the  flower  is  fltuated  rafters, 
above  the  other,  and  confifts  of  one  entire,  hex- 
angular,  membranaceous  rim. 

2.  Corolla  is  compofed  of  fix  oval,  patent, 
equal  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  twelve  awl-fhaped,  ereCt  fi¬ 
laments,  with  triangular,  deprefled,  concatenated 
antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oboval  germen 
fltuated  below  the  calyx  of  the  flower,  and 
crowned  with  the  calycinal  rim  ;  an  awl-lhaped 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  flower,  and  an  acute 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oboval  capfule,  con¬ 
taining  fix  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many. 


CHAP. 


XXXIII. 


B  0  C  C  O  JV  I  A. 


defcribed. 


THIS  geiius  confifts  of  one  fpecies  only, 
called,  Bocconia. 

The  Item  is  woody,  robuft,  ftraight,  branching 
The  plant  near  the  top,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  cover- 
ed  with  a  fmooth,  white  bark.  The  leaves  are 
fometimes  near  a  foot  long,  and  half  as  broad, 
deeply  finuated:  on  their  edges,  of  a  glaucous 
colour,  full  of  a  yellow  acid  juice,  and  grow  al¬ 
ternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds  in  England  i 

This  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the 
fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy,  but  rich 
earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark.  Slight  waterings  muft  be  af¬ 
forded  the  pots  both  before  and  after  the  plants 
come  up  ;  and  when  they  appear,  air  in  all 
favourable  opportunities  muft  be  granted  them, 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  too  weak.  When 
they  Rre  about  three  or  four  inches  high, 
they  muft  be  planted  in  leparate  pots,  obferving 
to  water  them  at  this  time,  in  order  to  fettle  the 
mould  to  the  roots;  repeat  the  watering  as 
there  ftiall  be  occafion,  and  keep  the  plants  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  root.  After  that  they 
•muft  have  more  air,  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots. 


Culture* 


if  found  neceflary,  plungirlg  them  into  the  bark- 
bed  as  before  ;  and  in  the  autumn  they  muft  be 
taken  into  a  warm  bark  ftove,  where  they  fhould 
conftantly  refide  under  all  the  care  and  good 
management  due  to  tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,-  it 
is  named  Amply,  Bocconia.  Plumier  calls  it, 
Bocconia  ramofa ,  fphondylii  jolio  tomentofo  ;  Brown, 
Bocconia  ramofa ,  foliis  majoribus  finuatis ,  racemis 
terminalibus  ;  and  Sloane,  Chelidonium  majus  ar- 
boreum ,  foliis  quercinis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Mexico  and  Jamaica. 

Bocconia.: is  of  the  Clafs  and. Order  Dodecandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  an  oval,  obtufe,  concave,  cadu- 
ous  perianthium,  compofed  of  two  leaves. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  twelve  very  fhort  filaments, 
with  large,  linear  anthers,  the  length  of  the 
calyx. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  large,  roundifh, 
contracted,  pedicellaced  germen,  and  one  femi- 
bifid  ftyle,  with  Ample,  reflexed  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  nearly  oval,  attenuated 
on  both  fides,  comprefled,  contains  one  cell, 
and  is  full  of  pulp. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  and  globular. 


Titles. 

-cevuf. 
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CHAP  XXXIV. 

BOERHAFI A,  HOGWEED  of  the  AMERICANS. 


Species* 


Ereft> 


Diffufed, 


Dian¬ 

drous, 


*nd 

Climbing 

Boerhavia 

described. 


OF  this  genus  are  the  four  following  fpecies, 
called, 

I.  Eredt  Boerhavia. 

2.  Diffufed  Boerhavia. 

3.  Diandrous  Boerhavia . 

4.  Climbing  Boerhavia. 

1.  Eredl  Boerhavia.  The  flalk  is  tipright, 
fmooth,  jointed,  fends  out  feveraleredt  branches 
from  the  fides,  and  grows  to  be  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  whitifh  under¬ 
neath,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on 
longifh  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  main  flalk  and  fide- 
branches  in  panicles ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn.  There  is  a  variety,  with  greenifh 
flowers. 

2.  Diffufed  Boerhavia.  The  (talks  are  many, 
jointed,  diffufed,  fpreading,  and  about  a  foot 
and  half  long.  The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed, 
thickifh,  and  of  a  fmooth  and  glofly  lurface. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  on  long  footftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

3.  Diandrous  Boerhavia.  The  (talks  are 
round,  jointed,  fmooth,  diffufed,  and  fpreading. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  fmooth,  and  glofly. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  on  fhort  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

4.  Climbing  Boerhavia *  The  (talks  are  nu¬ 
merous,  branching,  climbing,  and,  if  fupported, 
will  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  feet.  The  leaves 
are  heart- fhaped,  and  grow  oppofite  at  the 
joints  on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  umbels  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  •, 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  are  Perennials  in  their  native  countries, 
but  in  England  are  of  (hort  duration,  except 


the  laft  fdrt,  which  will  fometimes  continue  threfc 
or  four  years. 

They  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  early  in  Cukure, 
the  fpring  on  a  hotbed.  When  they  are  three 
inches  high,  each  (hould  be  fet  in  a  feparate 
pot,  filled  with  rich,  light,  frefli  earth  ;  they 
are  then  to  be  plunged  into  a  bark  bed,  and 
from  thence  are  to  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
where  they  will  flower  and  perfect  their  feeds. 

i«  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Boerhavia  caule  Titles; 
eredlo  glabro.  Amman  calls  it,  Boerhavia,  folani 
folio,  erefta  glabra.  It  is  a  native  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Boerhavia 
caule  diffufo.  In  the  Flora  Zeylanica  it  is  termed, 

Boerhavia  dijftifa  ;  in  the  H’ortus  Clijfort.  Boer¬ 
havia  foliis  ovatis.  Herman  calls  it,  Valeria - 
nella  Curajfavica ,  femine  afpero  vifcofo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India.  r-v 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Boerhavia  glabra  Jjuvru>ta^. 
dijfufa ,  fioribus  diandris.  It  grows  naturally  in 

India. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Boerhavia  \ 

caule  fcandente,  floribus  diandris.  Brown  calls  it, 

Boerhavia  farmentofa.  Plukenet,  Solanum  bac - 

ciferum  Americanum  fruclu  corymbofo  *,  Sloane, 

Valerianella ,  alftnes  folio ,  fcandens  \  and  Vaillant, 
Antanifophyllum  fcandens ,  aljines  majoris  folio . 

It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Boerhavia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monandria  Clafs  and 
MOnogynia  ;  and  the  chara&ers  are.  Order  in 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none.  the  Lir.? 

2.  Corolla  is  one  bell-fhaped,  ere£t,  pen-  Syftem.  . 

tangular,  plicated,  entire  petal.  The  cha- 

3.  Stamina  are  one  or  two  fhort  filaments,  rafters* 
with  a  didymous,  globular  anthera. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong,  an¬ 
gular  germen,  fituated  below  the  receptacle,  a 
fhort  filiforme  ftyle,  and  a  reniforme  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  oblong,  hex- 
angular,  and  obtufe. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

B  0  MB  AX,  SILK  COTTON  TREE. 


Species, 


THERE  are  three  diftinft  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called, 

1.  Ceiba ,  or  Silk  Cotton  Tree,  with  a  prickly 
Stem. 

2.  Pentandrous  Silk  Cotton  Tree. 

3  Heptaphyllous  Silk  Cotton  Tree. 

The  plant  Thefe  trees  are  faid  to  grow  in  India  to  up- 
defcri'bed.  wards  of  a  hundred  feet  high.  The  ftems  are 
ftraight,  divide  into  numerous  branches  near  the 
top,  and,  being  large,  and  the  wood  light,  are 
hollowed  in  India  for  making  canoes.  The  ftem 
of  the  firft  tree  is  armed  with  (hort,  ftrong  fpines. 
The  ftem  of  the  fecond  has  no  fpines ;  and  the 
.third  fort  is  alfo  unguarded  with  thefe  weapons. 
The  leaves  of  the  firft  are  compofed  of  five 
fpear-fhaped  folioles,  which  join  at  their  bale,  and 


fpread  themfelves  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  The 
leaves  of  the  fecond  confift  of  about  nine  long, 
narrow,  fpear-fhaped  folioles  j  and  thofe  of  the 
third  of  feven.  The  flowers  adorn  the  ends  of 
the  branches  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the 
leaves  come  out  •,  they  are  of  a  purple  colour, 
and  in  India  are  fucceeded  by  large,  oblong,  lig¬ 
neous  capfules,  full  of  the  feeds  and  cotton.  ° 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  Culture, 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  na-  r 
turally  grow,  for  they  do  not  ripen  in  England 
in  our  hotteft  ftoves.  They  muft  be  fown  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth,  and  then  be 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark ;  the  mould 
in  the  pots  muft  be  now  and  then  watered,  and 
in  about  a  month  the  plants  will  come  up.  As 
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much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  weak,  and  frequent  waterings  nuift 
be  granted  them  until  they  are  three  inches 
high  ;  when  they  muft  be  carefully  lhook  out 
of  the  pots,  and  planted  feparately  in  fin  all  pots, 
filled  with  the  like  kind  of  frefh  earth  •,  they 
muft  be  then  plunged  afrefh  into  the  hotbed, 
be  watered,  and  kept  (haded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  They  muft  next  have  more  air  and 
frequent  waterings,  and  in  the  autumn  muft  be 
taken  into  the  warmeft  bark  ftove,  where  they 
muft  conftantly  refide,  drifting  them  from  time 
to  time  into  larger  pots  as  often  as  they  (hall 
require  it,  giving  them*  little  water  in  winter, 
but  frequent  waterings  and  much  air  in  hot 
weather  in  fummer. 

Title#.  i.  The  firft  lpecies  is  titled,  Bombax.  fleribus 
C  '  L*  T°ban^s->  f°his  quinatis.  In  the  Flora  Zeylani- 
Uofrtr.  ca  -t  termed  Xylon  foliis  digitatis,  caule  acu- 
leato.  In  the  Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Xylon 
caule  aculeato.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gojfypium 
arboreum ,  caule  fpinofo  •,  and  Sloane,  Gojfypium 
arboreum  maximum  fpinofum ,  folio  digitato ,  land 
fenced  grifed .  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the 

Indies. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Bombax  flori- 
^us  IdWtandris.  In  the  Flora  Zeylanica  it  is  term¬ 


ed,  Bombax  foliis  digitatis ,  caule  inermi.  In  the 
Hortus  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Xylon  caule  inermi. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Gojfypium  Javanenfe ,  fait- 
cis  folio  j  and  Rumphius,  Eriophoros  Javana. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

3.  The  third  is  titled,  Bombax  fionbus  poly  an - 
dris ,  joliis  feptenalis.  It  grows  naturally  in  -jp 
America. 

Bombax  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  MonadeU 
pbia  Polyandria  •,  and  the  charafters  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped,  t**e  Lin- 
permanent  perianthium,  cut  at  the  top  into  five 

ered  legmen  ts.  Th/cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  divided  into  five  oval,  concave  rafters, 
fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  or  more  awl-fhaped  fila¬ 
ments  the  length  of  the  calyx*  and  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  their  bafe,  having  oblong,  incurved, 
incumbent  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundilh  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and 
a  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Per  1  gar  pi  um  is  a  large,  turbinated,  ob¬ 
long,  ligneous  capfule,  formed  of  five  valves, 
and  containing  five  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  roundilh, 
and  wrapped  up  in  the  cotton. 
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XXXVI. 


BONTIA,  BARBADOES  WILD  OLIVE. 


Culture. 


THIS  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  one 
fpecies,  called.  Wild  Olive  of  Barbadoes. 
The  Item  of  this  plant  is  woody,  firm,  branch- 

defcribed*  an<^  ten  0r  twe^ve  ^ect  h'gh*  The  leaves 
•  *  are  oblong,  narrow,  fiightly  crenated  on  their 

edges,  of  a  thickilh  confidence,  fmooth,  and 
continue  green  all  the  year.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  along  the  fides 
of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  oval 
fruit,  which  fometimes  ripen  in  England. 

This  is  raifed  by  cuttings,  or  feeds.  The  cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  planted  in  the  fpring,  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  rich  earth.  They  muft  be  then 
plunged  in  a  bark-bed,  be  watered,  and  kept 
Ihaded  until  they  take  root.  After  that  they 
muft  have  more  air,  efpecially  in  hot  weather, 
and  be  frequently  watered  all  fummer ;  and  in 
the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into  a  cool  bark  ftove, 
where  they  Ihould  conftantly  remain,  giving 
them  little  water  in  winter,  and  frequent  water¬ 
ings  and  much  free  air  in  fummer. 

O  .  j 

They  are  alfo  eafily  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe 
ftiould  be  fown  on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  fhould 
have  a  feparate  pot,  be  plunged  into  a  bark- 
bed,  and  managed  like  the  cuttings. 


This  fpecies  is  cultivated  in  Barbadoes  for 
making  of  hedges,  where  they  form  a  very 
clofe,  thick,  and  beautiful  hedge. 

This  being  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus,  it 
is  named  fimply,  Bontia.  Plumier  calls  it, 
Bontia  arborefeens ,  thymelaa  facie ;  Dillenius, 
Bontia  laureoU  facie  •,  and  Plukenet,  Olea  fyhef- 
tris  Barbadenfis ,  folio  angujlo  pingui  Lxviter  cre- 
nato.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

Bontia  is  of  the  Clals  and  Order  Didynamia 
Angio fpermia  •,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  erett,  obtufe-pointed, 
permanent  perianthium. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube 
is  cylindrical,  and  long ;  the  limb  gaping. 
The  upper  lip  is  ereft,  and  emarginated.  The 
lower  lip  is  the  fize  of  the  upper  lip,  revoluted, 
and  cut  into  three  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  awl  fhaped  filaments 
inclining  to  the  upper  lip,  of  which  two  are 
longer  than  the  others,  having  Ample  antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
Ample  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a 
bifid,  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Perlcarpium  is  a  large,  oval  drupe. 

6.  Semen  is  an  oval  nut,  containing  one 
cell. 
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CHAP.  xxxvir. 

B  RO  M  E  L  I  A,  PINE  APPLE. 


Species. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
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The  plant 
defcribed. 


Wild 

Pine 

Apple,  or 

Pinguin 

defcribed. 


Wild 

Pine 

Apple,  or 

Karatas 

defcribed. 


Lingu- 

iated, 


and 

Pyramidal 

Bromelia 

defcribed. 


THE  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

i.  The  Common  Pine  Apple  of  our 

Stoves. 

The  Wild  Pine  Apple  called  Pinguin. 

The  Wild  Pine  Apple  called  Karatas. 

The  Lingulated  Bromelia. 

The  Pyramidal  Bromelia. 

The  Common  Pine  Apple  of  our  Stoves 
admits  of  feveral  varieties,  which  have  all  been 
accidentally  obtained  from  lowing  the  feeds and 
were  we  to  be  induftrious  in  propagating  this 
plant,  it  is  paft  a  probability,  that  new  and 
ltill  more  valuable  forts  might  be  introduced 
into  our  gardens. 

The  plant  is  a  very  ftrong,  robuft  Perennial. 
The  root  is  thick,  and  fends  forth  many  fibres 
from  the  fides  of  the  bottom.  The  leaves  are 
long,  and  fharp-pointed ;  they  are  more  or  lefs 
prickly,  and  for  the  molt  part  of  a  blueilh  tinge. 
The  ftalk  is  robuft,  round,  and  thick  *,  it  riles  from 
the  center  of  the  leaves,  is  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
and  is  ulually  garnifhed  with  a  few  lmall  leaves : 
At  the  top  of  it  ftands  an  oval,  roundifh,  or 
pyramidal  fubftance,  cornpofed  of  many  clutter¬ 
ed  tubercles,’  which  fupport  the  flowers,  and  has 
a  crown  of  cluftered  leaves  on  its  head.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  blueifh-purple  colour,  and 
grow  fingly  on  each  tubercle  :  Each  flower  has  a 
final],  three-cornered  cup,  cut  at  the  top  into 
three  oval  fegments.  The  petals  of  the  flowers 
are  three,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  larger 
than  the  fegments  of  the  cup  ;  among  thefe  is  a 
nedtarium  of  three  parts :  The  filaments  are  fix 
in  number,  fhort,  have  yellow  antherae,  and  the 
ftyle  is  Angle.  As  the  flowers  fade,  the  fruit  fwells, 
and  advances  towards  perfedtion  •,  and  will  not 
fail  to  give  you  ftrong  proofs  of  its  being  fo,  by 
the  heightened  fragrance  it  yields. 

2.  Wild  Pine  Apple,  or  Pinguin.  This  is  not 
fo  robuft  a  plant  as  the  former.  The  leaves  are 
long,  prickly,  and  fharp-pointed.  In  the  center 
of  thefe  rifes  the  ftalk,  which  is  upright,  and 
ufually  terminated  by  a  clufter  of  fruit,  of  an 
acid  flavour.  The  juice  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
mix  in  punch  in  the  room  of  lemon  ;  the  plant 
is  otherwile  of  little  value,  and  is  preferved  in 
our  gardens  only  as  a  curiofity. 

3.  Wild  Pine  Apple,  or  Karatas.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  very  long,  narrow,  and  ftrong- 
ly  armed  with  very  fharp,  crooked  thorns,  which 
catch  hold  of  everv  thing  that  comes  near  them. 
There  is  hardly  any  ftalk,  and  the  fruit  is  among 
the  leaves,  near  the  ground.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clufters. 

4.  Lingulated  Bromelia.  The  leaves  of  this- 
fpecies  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  and  widen  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  top,  where  they  are  broadeft  *,  their 
edges  are  fharply  ferrated,  they  grow  ereft,  and 
their  colour  is  a  deep-green.  From  the  center  of 
thefe  the  fiower-ftalk  rifes,  and  divides  into  feveral 
branches  near  the  top.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  fides  of  thefe  branches  in  fpikes,  grow¬ 
ing  alternately  ;  under  each  ipike  there  is  an  en¬ 
tire  leaf,  that  is  larger  than  it ;  the  flowers  on  the 
fpikes  fit  very  clofe,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
an  oval-pointed  fruit,  which  contains  the  feeds. 

*  “  57  Pyramidal  Bromelia.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
much  refemble  thole  of  fome  of  the  Aloes.  The 
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edges  of  fuch  as  immediately  arife  from  the  root 
are  indented,  and  armed  with  ftrong,  black 
thorns ;  but  thofe  on  the  branches  are  entire. 

The  ftalk  will  grow  to  about  a  yard  high,  and 
the  leaves  are  placed  alternately  at  the  joints. 

The  flowers  grow  from  the  upper  pares  of  the 
ftalks  in  kind  of  loofe  fpikes  •,  they  are  of  a 
green ifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
fruit,  full  of  ftnooth,  cylindrical  feeds. 

The  firft  fort  is  that  delicious  fruit  of  our  Culture^ 
Stoves  called  The  Pine  Apple  •,  and  an  ample 
account  of  its  culture,  in  the  front  of  the  fruit 
that  is  brought  to  our  table,  is  there  given. 

The  other  forts,  like  that,  are  to  be  raifed  from 
fuckers,  which  fhould  be  potted,  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  bark-bed,  and  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner,  though  they  need  not  be 
fhifted  from  Stove  to  Stove,  like  the  Pine  Ap¬ 
ples.  For  a  few  plants  only  of  each  of  thefe 
kinds  are  to  be  raifed  in  one  Stove  alone  •,  there¬ 
fore,  they  may  be  trained  from  the  firft  planting 
of  the  fuckers  until  the  time  of  flowering  : 

And  if  we  obferve  the  management  of  the  Pine 
Apple  in  the  culture  of  thefe,  we  fhall  be  pretty 
fure  of  fucceedino- 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds  •,  and  as  this  me¬ 
thod  may  be  probably  pradlifed  by  fome  curious 
perfons,  who  may  be  defirous  of  obtaining  frefh 
forts  of  Pine  Apples,  I  fhall  give  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  raifing  that  fruit  from  feeds,  and  to 
•  which  method  of  practice  the  raifing  all  the 
other  fpecies  of  this  genus  may  be  brought. 

The  feeds  muft  be  procured  from  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  or  from  fuch  hot  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  plants  grow  naturally,  and  ripen  their  feeds 
freely. 

A  good  fat  earth  fhould  be  provided  for  their 
reception,  and  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  this  rich  mould,  and  covered  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep.  The  pots  fhould  be  immediately 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark-bed,  and  the 
next  day  fhould  have  a  moderate  fprinkling  of 
water:  This  kind  of  watering  fhould  be  afford¬ 
ed  the  mould  in  the  pots  twice  a  week  ;  and 
after  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  have  it  at 
the  fame  diftance  of  time,  but  in  rather  larger 
quantities.  As  the  fummer  advances,  the  pots 
fhould  be  covered  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  fhade  the  feedling  plants  ;  and  plenty  of 
air  on  all  favourable  occafions  muft  be  granted 
them.  As  the  plants  get  larger,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  quantity  of  water  at  a  time  ;  and 
in  doing  of  this  be  fure  to  fprinkle  the  plants ' 
all  over,  as  well  as  water  the  roots,  for  this  will 
both  refrefh  them,  and  give  them  a  cleanlv 
and  healthy  look. 

With  this  management  they  will  grow  vfoour- 
oufly,  and  in  a  little  time  will  be  of  proper  fize  for 
being  tranfplanted.  When  you  find  this,  provide' 
a  quantity  of  the  fmalleft-fized  pots and  havmo-. 
filled  them  with  rich  garden  mould,  let  the  feed“: 
lings  be  caiefully  taken  up,  and  planted,  one  in. 
eacn  pot.  1  his  being  effected,  plunge  the  pots 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  frefh  bark-bed,  or,  for  want 
of  this,  in  the  lame  bark- bed,  heated  afrefh 
by  the  addition  of  new  bark.  At  this  time  give 
them  a  very  lmall  fprinkling  with  water;  then  let 
them  have  it  again  in  a  larger  quantity,  the 
6  S  ~  third 
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third  day  from  the  time  of  planting.  From  this 
time  let  (hem  be  watered  twice  a  week  all  lum- 
mer,  have  plenty  of  frefh  air,  and  in  the  autumn 
be  fet  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark- bed 
in  the  large  Stove.  Their  management 
afterwards  is  the  lame  as  the  plants  railed 
from  the  crowns  and  fuckers  of  the  Pine  Apple. 
Titles.  1.  The  Common  Pine  Apple  ot  our  Stoves 
A  is  titled,  Bromelia  foliis  ciliato -fpinofis  mucronatis , 

fp*cd  comofd.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffcrt .  it  is  termed, 
Bromelia  foliis  fpinofis ,  Jruttibus  connatis  caulem 
cingentibus.  Cal'par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Carduus 
Brafilianus ,  foliis  aloes  ;  Acofta,  ananas-,  Comme- 
line,  An  ana  Acofta  -,  and  Rhumphius,  AnaJJ'a. 
The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  have  been  taken  for 
diftintft  fpecies,  and  titled  accordingly  by  former 
Botanifts  :  One  is  called,  Ananas  aculeatus ,  fruc- 
tu  ovato ,  came  albidd  \  another,  Anana  aculeatus , 
fruftu  pyramidato  :  came  aured  \  another,  Ananas 
aculeatus ,  fruftu  conico  ;  came  aured  *,  another, 
Ananas  lucide  vindens ,  folio  vix  ferralo ;  and 
another.  Ananas  non  aculeatus  pitta  diffus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Surinam,  New  Spain,  and  in 
.  Africa. 

IfWuwv,  2.  Wild  Pine  Apple,  called  Pinguin.  This 
0  plant  is  titled,  Bromelia  foliis  ciliato-fpinofis  mucro¬ 
natis,  racemo  terminali.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff ort. 
it  is  termed,  Bromelia  foliis  aculeatis ,  racemo  laxo- 
terminali .  Plukenet  calls  it,  Ananas  Americana 
fylveflris  altera  minor ;  and  Dillenius,  Pinguin. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 
ffOvx.cUaj.  3.  Wild  Pine  Apple  called  Karat  as.  This 

plant  is  titled,  Bromelia  acaulis ,  fioribus  aggregates 
feffilibus  fubradic alibus.  In  the  former  edition  of 
the  Species  Plant  arum  it  is  termed,  Bromelia  foliis 
ciliato-fpinofis  mucronatis ,  paniculd  d iff  a  fa.  In  the 


Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  called,  Bromelia  foliis  fpinofis 
oblique  recur  vis,  fruthbus  difpermis  racemofis. 

Plumier  calls  it,  Karatas  folds  altiffimis  angujlijfi- 
tnis  (A  aculeatis .  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

4.  Lingulated  Bromelia.  This  fpecies  is  titled,  c&Auetu*- 
Bromelia  foliis  ferrato-fpinofis  obiufis,  fpicis  alternis.  zfcJrcc. 
Plumier  calls  it,  Bromelia  ramofa  tA  racemofa, 

foliis  arundinaccis  ferratis.  It  is  a  native  of 
America.  - 

5.  Pyramidal  Bromelia.  This  fpecies  is  titled,  r 

Bromelia  foliis  radicalibils  dent  at  0- fpinofis,  caulinis  -COufidf. 
integerrimis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Bromelia  pyrami- 

data ,  aculeis  mgris.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Bromelia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Hexandria  ciaf$  and 
Monogynia ;  and  the  characters  are,  .  Order  ia 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmail,  three-cornered,  perma-  die  Lin- 

nent  perianthium,  cut  into  three  oval  feg- 
ments.  .  The  cha- 

2.  CoROLtA  is  three  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  rafters, 
eredt  petals,  which  are  larger  then  the  calyx, 

each  petal  having  at  the  bale  a  nectarium  with 
convergent  points. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  awl-fhaped  filaments, 
which  are  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  and  are 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  eredt,  fagittated 
antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confilts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  receptacle,  a  fimple  filiforme  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an  obtul’e,  trifid 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  roundifh,  um- 
bilicated  berry. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  incum¬ 
bent,  oblong,  and  obtufe. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

BRUNSFELSI  A. 


qpHERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus 
A  yet  known,  called  Brunsfelfia. 

The  plant  The  ftem  is  woody,  rough,  branching,  and 
deferibed.  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
obtufe,  entire,  and  grow  on  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced,  three  or  four  together,  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  large,  of 
a  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round, 
foft  berries,  which  are  of  a  faflron  colour  when 
ripe. 

This  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the 
Cu  ture.  fpring5  jn  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and 
plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
When  the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches 
high,  they  muft  be  fet  feparately  in  pots,  be 
again  plunged  into  the  hotbed,  and  watered  and 
kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root.  They 
mult  afterwards  be  removed  into  a  good  bark 
Stove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  af¬ 
fording  them  the  tendereft  treatment  in  winters, 
but  allowing  them  much  air  and  frequent  water¬ 
ings  in  fummer. 

It  is  alfo  encreafed  by  cuttings.  Thefe  muft 
be  fet  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a 
bark  bed;  and  if  they  are  duly  watered  and 


kept  fhaded,  they  will  readily  grow,  and  may  be 
managed  afterwards  like  the  feedling  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to 
this  genus,  it  is  named  Amply,  Brunsfelfia.  Titles. 
Plumier  calls  it,  Brunsfelfia  flore  albo,  fruttu  A'rni’uAjUML, 
croceo  molli.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

Brunsfelfia  is  of  the  Glafs  and  Order  Pentandria  ciafs 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  Order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmail,  monophyllous,  bell-  ™the 

fhaped,  permanent  perianthium,  divided  at  the  g"nsan 
top  into  five  obtufe  fegments.  j  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The  rafters, 
tube  is  very  long.  The  limb  is  plane,  and  cut 

into  five  obtufe  fegments.  Jff 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filaments  the  length  of 
the  tube  into  which  they  are  inferted,  having 
oblong  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  fmail  roundifh 
germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube, 
and  a  thickifh  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular  berry,  contain¬ 
ing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous, 
roundifh,  and  placed  clofe  to  the  fkin  of  thq 
ber iy. 
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c  H  A  P.  XXXIX 


B  U  C  I  D  A. 


Culture. 


Speciei.  fpecies  alone  at  prefent  compofes  this 

genus,  called  Bucida. 

The  plant  The  {talk  is  woody,  and  divides  into  many 
ceicnbed.  (lender,  flexuofe  branches,  which  require  fupport. 
The  leaves  are  roundifh,  but  broadeft  at  the  top, 
and  grow  in  clufters.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
numerous  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  fucceeded  by  dry,  oval  berries,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  feed. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be 
eafily  procured  from  Jamaica,  where  the  plant 
grows  naturally.  They  mull  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  good  garden  mould  in  the  fpring, 
and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
they  muft  be  planted  feparately  in  pots,  be 
again  plunged  into  the  hotbed,  where  the  ufual 
care  of  watering  and  (hading  muft  be  allowed 
them  at  firft  ;  and  afterwards  muft  have  plenty 
of  air  allowed  them  by  degrees,  as  the  feafon 
will  permit.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken 
into  a  good  bark  Stove,  where  they  muft  con- 
ftantly  remain,  with  the  care  and  management  of 
tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to 


*  \  f  >  •  r  r 

this  genus,  it  is  named  Amply,  Bucida.  Brown 
calls  it,  Buceras  ramulis  flexuofts  tenuioribus ,  foliis 
obovatis  confer t is,  fpicis  plurimis  terminalibus  ;  and 
Sloane,  Mangh  julifera ,  foliis  fubrotundis  verfus 
fummitatem  latijfmis  confer  tim  nafeentibus ,  cor  tic  e 
ad  coria  detifanda  utili.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica. 

Buada  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-ftiaped, 
permanent  perianthium,  placed  upon  the  ger- 

men,  and  obfoletely  indented  in  five  parts  on 
the  brim. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  capillary  filaments  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  and  longer 
than  the  calyx,  having  heartfhaped,  ereCi  an¬ 
thers. 

4*  Pistillum  confifls  of  an  oval  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  filirorme  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  dry,  oval  berry,  crown¬ 
ed  by  the  calyx,  and  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  one,  and  oval. 


Titles. 


Clars  and 
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CHAP.  XL. 

BUDDLEJ  A. 


Species. 


American 


and 

Occiden¬ 

tal 


rP  HERE  are  two  diftinCt  fpecies  of  this  ge- 
■*“  nus,  called, 

1.  American  Buddleja. 

2.  Occidental  Buddleja. 

1.  American  Buddleja.  The  ftem  is  woody, 

fends  out  branches  oppofite  to  each  other  near 
the  top,  grows  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  is  covered  with  a  whitifh  bark.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  downy  on  their  under-fide,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oblong  capfules  containing  the  feeds, 
which  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

2.  Occidental  Buddleja.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high,  and  fends  out  many 
(lender  branches,  that  are  covered  with  a  ruffet, 

Ifai'btd  hai-ry  b/rk'  • The  ‘f3?5  are  long-  fpear-ft>aped, 

pointed,  entire,  a  little  downy  on  their  under- 
fide,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  are  produced,  .in  loofe, 
whorled  fpikes,  from  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
are  of  a  white  colour,  and  appear  in  the  fum- 
mer ;  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  the  feeds, 
which  muft  be  procured  from  the  places  where 
they  naturally  grow,  preferving  them  in  their 
capfules  until  their  arrival.  They  muft  be  fown 
in  pots  filled  with  the  lighted  and  richeft  earth, 
and  be  fcarcely  covered  with  the  mould  ;  for 
being  extremely  fmall,  and  liable  to  be  buried, 
all  hopes  of  a  rifing  crop  will  be  deftroyed.  The 
feeds  being  fown,  the  pots  muft  be  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed,  and  the  plants  have  a 


fprinkling  of  water  every  other  morning;  but 
let  it  be  performed  very  lightly,  left  you  diflodge 
the  feeds  from  their  refpeCtive  ftations.  In  about 
fix  weeks  the  plants  will  appear ;  and  when  they 
are  fit  to  remove,  each  muft  be  fet  in  a  leparate 
pot,  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bed, 
as  before,  and  watering  and  (hading  them  until 
they  have  taken  root.  When  this  is  effected,  they 
(hould  have  more  air  and  frequent  waterings, 
efpecially  in  hot  weather,  and  early  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  be  removed  into  a  very  warm  bark  ftove  ; 
where  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  giving  them 
little  water  in  winter,  but  frequent  waterings 
and  much  free  air  in  fummer.  They  muft  from 
time  to  time  be  (hifted  into  larger  pots,  as  often 
as  they  (hall  require  it ;  and  about  the  fourth  year 
from  feeds  they  will  exhibit  their  bloom,  and  af¬ 
terwards  continue  to  flower  annually  ;  but  the 
feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Buddleja  foliis  Tides. 

Gratis  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  named  fim- 

ply,  Buddleja.  Brown  calls  it,  Buddleja  ajfargens 
incana,  foliis  majoribus ,  fpicis  afjurgentibus ;  and 
Sloane,  Verbafci  folio  minor e  arbor,  for  thus  fpicatis 
luteis,  feminibus  fingulis  oblongis  in  fmgults  vafeulis 
fleets.  It  grows  naturally  by  the  fides  of  running 
waters  in  Jamaica  and  many  of  the  American 
I  (lands. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Buddleja  foliis  Oc&<-dt\ii-cd£c 
lanceolatis.  In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is  termed, 

Buddleja  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  integerrimis 
oppofitis ,  fpicis  interrupts.  Plukenet  calls  it, 

Ophioxylon  Americanum ,  foliis  oblongis  mucronatis  ' 

Icviter 
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leviter  ferratis  bardanrf  inftar  fubtus  lanuginofis. 
It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

Clafs  Buddleja  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Tetrandria 
ard  Order  Monogynia  •  and  the  characters  are, 

Linn  jean  i-  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  permanent  perianthium, 
Syftem.  divided  into  four  acute,  ereft:  fegments. 

Thecha-  2.  Corolla  is  one  bell-lhaped,  ereft  petal, 
rafters.  three  times  as  iarge  as  the  calyx,  and  cut  into 

four  oval,  ftraight,  acute  legments. 


3.  Stamina  are  four  very  fhort  filaments 
placed  at  the  divifions'of  the  corolla,  having 
very  Ihort,  limple  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  con  fills  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
fimple  llyle  half  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and 
an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  oblong,  biful- 
cated  capfule,  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 

very  fmall. 


<*£‘85>c0$'? 


OcS&J  c§&(5 


C  H  A 

B  .  U  R  S 

This  genus  comprehends  a  fpecies  which 
is  well  known  in  our  ftoves  by  the  name 
of  Jamaica  Birch-tree. 

The  trunk  is  large,  and  covered  with  a  loofe 

described*  br0wn  bark’  which  falls  °ff  in  PieCeS’  llke  that 

’of  our  Common  Birch-tree.  It  grows  upwards 
of  thirty  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many 
branches  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
being  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  fmooth, 
heart-fhaped,  oval  folioles,  which  are  terminated 
with  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  come  out  fiom 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  long  bunches  •,  they 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oval,  triangular,  yellowifh  fruit,  about  the 
fize  of  a  pea. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
Cuhure.  in  pQts  fiUed  with  light  earth,  and  plunging  them 
in  a  good  hotbed  of  tanner’s-bark.When  the  plants 
are  four  or  five  inches  high,  each  fhould  be  fet 
in  afeparate  pot,  and  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 
a  frefh  hotbed.  In  this  fituation  they  muft  be 
(haded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken  root. 
Afterwards,  during  the  fummer,  they  fhould  have 
plenty  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  frequent 
waterings  *,  and  in  the  autumn  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  warmefl  ftove,  plunging  the 
pots  up  to  their  rims  in  the  bark-bed.  Here 
they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  giving  them  but 
little  water  in  winter,  and  much  air  in  hot  weather. 


C  H  A 


CACTUS,  MEL 


UNDER  this  genus  are  arranged, 

I.  Melon  Thittles. 

II.  Torch  Thirties. 

III.  Cochineal  Fig. 

IV.  Indian  Fig. 

V.  Great  Indian  Fig. 

VI.  Indian  Fig  of  Curaflao. 

VII.  Sword-leaved  Indian  Fig. 

VIII.  Perejkia,  American  Goofeberry,  or  Blad 

Apple. 

I.  Melon  Thirties. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  diltinft  fpecies,  called, 
1.  Hedge-Hog  Melon  Thiftle. 

2.  Mamillary  Melon  Thiftle. 


P.  XLI. 

ERA. 

in  fummer  •,  obferving  to  fhift  them  from  time  Tities# 
to  time,  as  they  encreafe  in  fize,  into  larger  pots. 

This  fpecies,  of  which  there  deems  to  be  no 
other  of  the  genus,  is  named  Burfera.  In  the 
former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  titled, 

Fiji acia  foliis  pinnatis  deciduis ,  foliolis  ovatis. 

Brown  calls  it,  Terebinthus  foliis  ccrdato -ovatis 
pinnatis,  cortice  lavi  rufefcente ,  floribus  mafculis 
fpicatis  ;  and  Sloane,  Terebinthus  major ,  betul* 
cortice ,  fruElu  triangidari.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica,  and  other  hot  parts  of  America. 

Burfera  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Hexandria  Cjafs 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  Order 

1.  °Calyx  is  a  fmall  perianthium,  compofed  ln.the 
of  three  roundifh,  concave,  fpreading,  deciduous 

leaves.  •  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  three  oval,  plane,  fharp-pomt-  rafters, 
ed,  fpreading  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  awl-fhaped,  ereft  filaments 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  having  oblong,  ereft;  an- 
therce. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen  the 

length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a  very  fhort  ftyle, 
with  a  capitated  ftigma.  .  f 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  triangular,  fuc- 
culent  capfule  of  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  baccated, 
comprefled,  and  nearly  caudated. 

XLII. 

>  N  THISTLE. 

r.  Hedge-Hog  Melon  Thiftle  is  a  plant  in  the  HecJfTe 
fhape  of  a  Melon  •,  Its  figure  is  nearly -round,  but 
inclining  to  oblong,  and  its  height  about  a  foot  Melon 
or  more  ;  its  infide  is  flefhy,  loft,  and  full  of  juice; 
its  furface  pofiefies  fourteen  high,  longitudinal  v  vnoe 
ridges,  each  of  which  is  befet  with-  about  nine 
tubercles,  from  every  one  of  which  about  ten 
very  fharp  thorns,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
arife.  The  top  of  the  plant  is  pofleffed  of  a  fine 
downy  matter,  forming  a  tuft  of  about  lour 
inches  diameter,  among  which  ft  ill  longer  fpsnes, 
and  the  flowers,  are  produced.  I  here  a;e  many 
varieties  of  this  fpecies,  differing  in  fize  of  the 
plant,  length  and  colour  of  the  thorns,  fize  of 
the  tuft  or° cap,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  flowers. 

The  ftandinc  charafteriftic  of  this  fpecies  is/ that 
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its  figure  is  nearly  round,  and  its  furface  railed 
into  about  fourteen  longitudinal  ridges,  which  in 
fome  varieties  are  fpirally  twilled,  in  others  vari- 
oufiy  contorted,  &c. 

2.  Mamillary  Melon  Thiftle.  This  plant  is 
alfo  fhaped  like  a  Melon,  tho’  its  figure  is  ufually 
more  oblong,  and  flatted  at  top.  Its  height  is 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  ;  its  infide  tender, 
fleftiy,  and  of  an  acrid  tafte  ;  and  the  furface  is 
covered  with  oval,  fmooth  tubercles,  which  are 
armed  with  glofiy,  brown-coloured  thorns,  dif- 
pofed  in  a  radiated  manner  at  the  crown  of  each 
tubercle.  The  flowers  come  out  among  the  tu¬ 
bercles,  and  are  of  a  white  colour  ;  they  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
crimfon  fruit,  full  of  a  purple  juice  of  an  agree¬ 
able  acid  flavour,  which  will  be  ripe  in  the 
winter. 

Thefe  wonderful  plants  grow  from  the  fides 
or  crevices  of  the  rocks  in  the  warmeft  parts  of 
America,  and  fiourifti  beft  where  there  fieems  to 
be  the  leaft  earth  for  their  fupport. 

They  are  raifed  in  England  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth.  The 
pots  muft  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
bark-bed,  and  the  plants  will  foon  come  up. 
When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  each  fhould  be  fet 
in  a  fmall  feparate  pot  ;  they  fhould  then  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark-bed,  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  in  the  hot  weather  muft  have  much 
air.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  the 
Stove,  be  removed  from  time  to  time  into  larger 
pots,  as  they  encreal'e  in  fize,  and  be  managed 
like  other  tender  plants.  Plants  will  alfo  rife 
about  the  old  ones,  which  may  be  taken  up, 
potted,  and  managed  as  the  others. 

The  Mamillary  Melon  Thiftle  is  the  moft 
hardy  fpecies,  but  all  of  them  do  beft  in  the 
warmeft  ftove.  No  particular  compoft  is  necef- 
fary  for  thefe  plants,  if  a  fandy  earth  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  a  barren  heath,  or  the  foot  of  fome 
precipice  or  rock  :  For  want  of  this  three  barrows 
full  of  drift-fand  to  one  of  common  mould,  will 
form  a  proper  foil,  in  which  they  will  grow  very 
well.  The  larger  forts  are  frequently  brought 
from  America;  and  when  they  fucceed,  a  goodly 
{how  of  them  is  foon  obtained.  A  fufficient 
quantity  of  tubs  having  holes  bored  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  muft  be  in  readinefs  for  their  reception  ; 
fplinters  of  the  rocks  muft  be  firft  placed, 
the  tubs  filled  with  the  natural  mould  of 
the  place,  and  the  plants  taken  up  with  the 
greateft  care,  and  planted  in  thofe  tubs  as  clofe 
together  as  may  be.  During  the  voyage  they 
muft  have  no  water,  the  fpray  muft  be  guarded 
againft,  and  they  fhould  have  open  air  at  favour¬ 
able  times.  On  their  arrival  they  muft  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  as  fimilar  an  earth  as  can  be 
^procured,  and  then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
good  bark-bed  ;  where  they  may  remain  until 
the  autumn,  and  then  be  removed  into  the  ftove. 
Thefe  plants  are  very  tender,  fhould  have  no 
water  in  winter,  nor  be  expofed  to  the  full  air  in 
the  fummer.  Their  ftation  in  winter  is  beft  on 
the  flues,  and  not  in  the  bark-bed  ;  and  tho*  they 
will  often  then  lofe  their  colour  and  look  un¬ 
healthy,  yet  by  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims 
in  the  fummer  feafon,  they  will  regain  their  ver¬ 
dure,  will  grow,  encreafe  in  fize,  and  affume 
that  healthy  and  Angular  appearance  which  Na¬ 
ture  defigned  them  to  pofiefs. 

II.  Torch  Thirties. 

Torch  Thirties  are  divided  into  two  clafles : 

1.  Upright  Torch  Thiftle. 

2.  Creeping  Torch  Thiftle. 
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i.  Upright  Torch  Thiftle.  The  diflindt  fpe¬ 
cies  of  this  clafs  are, 

1.  The  Common  Great  Torch  Thiftle  of  Su-  Species, 
jrinam, 

2.  The  Smaller  Quadrangular  Torch  Thiftle. 

3.  Septangular  Torch  Thiftle. 

4.  Pentangular  Torch  Thiftle. 

5.  Octangular  Torch  Thiftle. 

6.  Downy  Torch  Thiftle  of  Curafiao. 

7.  Peruvian  Torch  Thiftle. 

8.  Royen’s  Torch  Thiftle. 

1.  Common  Great  Torch  Thiftle  of  Surinam.  Comtnoii 
This  plant  confifts  of  a  Angle,  hexangular  ftem,  Great, 
body,  or  column,  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter, 

and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height.  The  angles, 
or  ridges,  raifed  on  the  furface,  are  at  a  confi¬ 
derabie  diftance  from  each  other,  and  ufually  fix 
in  number  ;  tho5  they  are  frequently  more  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant,  and  fometimes  fewer 
near  the  bafe.  Thefe  ridges  are  armed  with 
fliarp  fpines,  which  come  out  in  radiated  cluf- 
ters  along  the  ribs,  at  certain  diftances  from  each 
other.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  Tides  of 
the  ftems  at  the  ribs,  on  thick,  fcaly,  round, 
channelled,  hairy  footftalks.  The  petals  are 
white ;  and  the  cups,  which  are  very  prickly,  are 
green,  ftriped  with  purple ;  they  are  as  large  as  a 
Rofe,  and  open  chiefly  in  evenings ;  their  feafon 
of  blowing  is  generally  in  July  or  Auguft,  but 
they  are  very  rarely  fucceeded  by  fruit  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

2.  Smaller  Quadrangular  Torch  Thiftle.  The  Smaller 
ftem  of  this  plant  is  upright,  fends  forth  many  Qiladran- 
fide-branches,  and  grows  only  to  five  or  fix  feet  gu  ar’ 
high.  The  ribs  or  angles  are  only  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  comprefled,  and  {land  at  a  confiderabie 
diftance  from  each  other. 

3.  Septangular  Torch  Thiftle.  The  figure  of  Septan- 
this  fpecies  is  oblong,  its  pofition  upright,  and  8ular» 
the  angles  or  ribs  are  ufually  feven  in  number. 

It  is  armed  with  fharp  fpines  along  the  ribs,  and 
flowers  about  the  time  of  the  firft  fort. 

4.  Pentangular  Torch  Thiftle.  This  plant  rifes  Pentan* 
with  an  upright  column  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  gular* 
high.  It  is  articulated,  the  joints  being  placed 

at  a  confiderabie  diftance  from  each  other  .;  and 
the  number  of  angles  is  about  five,  tho’  in  fome 
varieties  more  are  found  ;  in  others  hardly  four 
nea  the  bafe  of  the  plant. 

5.  O&angular  Torch  Thiftle.  The  ftem  is  °^an2u* 
rather  flender,  but  upright ;  the  angles  obtufe,  ar> 
and  eight  or  nine  in  number ;  and  the  fpines  are  in 
clutters,  which  are  placed  at  a  confiderabie  dif¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  The  flowers  come  out 

from  the  angles ;  they  are  of  a  greenifh  colour, 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fruit,  which 
fometimes  ripens  in  England.  The  fruit  is  large, 
of  a  yellow  colour  on  the  outfide,  but  white 
within  ;  it  is  full  of  pulp,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  black  feeds. 

6.  Downy  Torch  Thiftle  of  Curafiao.  The  EEi,vny, 
ftem  of  this  plant  is  upright,  thick,  and  fifteen 

or  twenty  feet  high.  The  angles  are  about  nine 
in  number,  obtufe,  and  the  channels  not  deep ; 
they  are  poflefied  of  fhort  fpines,  and  a  long  yel~ 
low-colour’d  downy  matter.  They  flower  in 
June  and  July,  and  in  their  native  countries  are 
lucceeded  by  large,  red-coloured,  fmooth  fruit,  of 
an  agreeable  acid  flavour. 

7.  Peruvian  Torch  Thiftle.  The  ftem  is  eredt,  and 
and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high;  the  angles  are  PcrQ*laI* 
about  eight  in  number,  obtufe,  and  the  channels 

not  deep.  They  are  armed  with  fpines,  produce  det'eribed. 
their  flowers  in  July,  and  afford  a  middling- 
fized,  red-coloured,  fmooth  fruit,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour. 

6  T  8.  Royen’s 
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8.  Royen’s  Torch  Thilile.  The  (talk  is  up¬ 
right,  and  articulated.  The  angles  or  ridges  are 
about  ten  in  number,  and  the  articuli  or  joints 
are  nearly  of  an  oval  figure  : ,  they  are  poffefied  of 
lpines,  and  of  a  woolly  matter  about  the  fame 
length.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  a  middle-fized  fruit,  wnich  to 
many  is  very  agreeable. 

•  t 

2.  Creeping  Torch  Tbi  files. 

The  diftindt  fpecies  of  thefe  Creeping  forts 

are, 

1.  Grand-flowered  Climbing  Torch  Thiftle. 

2.  Purple-flowered  Climbing  Torch  Thiftle. 

3.  Triangular  Climbing  Torch  Thiftle. 

1.  Grand-flowered  Climbing  Torch  Thiftle. 
The  ftalks  are  climbing,  jointed,  poffefted  of 
five  or  more  angles,  and  ftrike  root  at  thejoints. 
The  flowers  are  the  grandeft  and  moft  beautiful 
of  all  the  kinds  :  1  he  petals  are  of  a  pure  white 
colour  *,  the  infide  of  the  calyx  is  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  the  outfide  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
They  are  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
•when  in  blow  have  a  moft  fplendid  and  enchant- 
ing  appearance.  They  are  alfo  poftefted  of  a 
moft  agreeable  odour,  with  which  they  perfume 
the  whole  houfe  :  They  open  in  evenings,  but 
are  fo  very  fugacious,  that  they  fade,  hang 
drooping,  and  lol’e  their  luftre  before  morning  ; 
but  others  will  fucceed  them  the  next  night. 
They  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not 
followed  by  fruit  in  England. 

2.  Purple-flowered  Climbing  Torch  Thiftle. 
The  ftalks  are  (lender,  trailing,  poftefted  of  nu¬ 
merous  prickles,  and  their  angles  are  ten  in 
number.  The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant  purple 
colour,  and  continue  longer  before  they  fade 
than  moft  of  the  other  forts  ;  they  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fruit,  which 
rarely  ripens  in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  pink- 
coloured  petals. 

3.  Triangular  Climbing  Torch  Thiftle.  The 
ftalks  of  this  fpecies  are  (lender,  jointed,  trian¬ 
gular,  very  prickly,  ftrike  root  at  thejoints,  and 
extend  themfelves  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  exquifite  beauty  ; 
and  the  fruit  which  fucceeds  them  is  nearly  round, 
large,  and  of  a  delicate  flavour. 

Thefe  are  the  diftinft  fpecies  of  the  Upright 
and  Trailing  Torch  Thiftles,  and  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  planting  the  cut¬ 
tings.  Thefe  (hould  be  taken  off  in  June  or 
July,  and  laid  in  a  dry,  airy  place  for  about  a 
fortnight,  that  the  parts  may  heal  before  they  are 
planted,  to  prevent  their  rotting.  When  they 
are  planted,  they  njuft  be  plunged  into  a  bark- 
bed,  to  caufe  them  to  ftrike  root  more  readily, 
and  water  muft  not  be  given  them  ofeener  than 
once  in  four  or  five  days.  When  they  are  in  a 
growing  date,  and  the  weather  is  hot,  plenty  of  air 
muft  be  afforded  them  ;  and  they  may  remain  in 
this  bed  until  the  autumn,  and  be  then  removed 
into  the  Stove. 

The  Common  Great  Torch  Thiftle  of  Suri¬ 
nam  is  moderately  hardy,  and  will  do  very  well 
in  a  good  Green-houfe,  but  thrives  bed:  in  a 
moderate  Stove.  All  the  other  forts  require  a 
good  Stove,  but  delight  in  frefh  air:  They 
fhould  therefore  be  fo  fituated  in  the  houfe,  that 
afufficient  quantity  of  frefh  air  may  be  granted 
them  without  taking  them  out  *  for  although 
they  will  live  if  fet  abroad  in  hot  weather  in 
furamer,  yet  they  are  liable  to  imbibe  too  great 
a  quantity  of  moifture,  which  occafions  them  to 


rot ;  neither  will  they  be  fo  proliflek  of  flowers 
as  if  kept  in  the  Stove.  Let  them  therefore' 
conftantly  remain,  giving  them  much  air,  and 
now  and  then  a  flight  watering  in  hot  weather  in 
lummer ;  but  let  them  have  no  water  in  win-  ' 
ters. 

The  Trailing  forts  may  be  trained  up  to  the  • 
walls,  the  fides  of  the  windows,  cielirigs,  or 
different  parts  of  the  houfe,  where  they  will  have 
,  a  very  Angular  and  flriking  effe<ft,  efpecially  the 
largeft-flowering  forts,  which  are  enchantirigly 
beautiful  when  in  blow. 

The  cuttings  of  all  the  forts  will  keep  many 
months,  if  neceffary,  after  they  are  taken 
off,  before  they  are  planted  :  They  may  there¬ 
fore  be  procured  with  the  utmoft  facility,  in  any 
quantity,  from  the  Weft  Indies  ;  when  they  need 
only  be  taken  off,  laid  three  or.  four  days  for  the 
parts  to  heal,  and  then  be  packed  up  with  dry 
ftraw  in  boxes,  to  keep  them  feparate  from  each 
other  :  And  thefe,  if  planted  as  (oon  as  they  ar¬ 
rive,  and  managed  as  the  preceding  cuttings, 
will  grow,  and  loon  become  good  plants.  But 
this  is  in  a  manner  needlefs,  unlels  fome  new 
variety  is  to  be  introduced  from  thefe  countries  ; 
for  they  multiply  fo  faft  in  England,  that 
when  a  cutting  is  taken  off”,  frefh  (hoots  will 
arife  from  the  angles,  which,  when  they  are  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  will  be  proper  cuttings 
to  (orm  frefh  plants. 

Thus  may  thefe  kinds  be  increafed  without 
end-,  and  as  they  are  now  pretty  common  in  our 
Stoves,  the  procuring  cuttings  from  the  Weft- 
Indies  is  in  a  manner  needlcls,  unlefs  fome  frefh 
fpecies  or  Angular  varieties  are  there  difeovered, 
which  may  increafe  the  number  of  our  forts  and 
the  value  of  our  collection.  * 

III.  Cochineal  Fig.  The  articuli  are  of  an  Cochineal 
oval  figure,  oblong,  ftnooth,  comprefled,  and 
poffefied  of  few  or  no  fpines,  and  thofe  very  foft 

and  inoffenflve.  The  plant  divides  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe,  is  firm,  of  a  good  green  colour, 
nearly  ereCt,  and  grows  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  furface  of 
the  articulations,  fitting  on  the  embryo  fruit  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  purple  colour,  appear  in 
September  and  October,  and  in  Jamaica  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  large,  fucculent  fruit,  full  of  a  blood- 
red  juice,  on  which  the  Cochineal  infeCts  feed. 

The  fruit  rarely  comes  to  perfection  in  England. 

IV.  Indian  Fig.  This  is  compofed  of  many 
joints  or  branches,  in  the  manner  of  the  Common 
Indian  Fig  of  our  Green-houfes  ;  but  the  arti¬ 
culations  or  branches  are  more  ereCt ;  their  fi¬ 
gure  is  oblong,  fometimes  inclining  to  an  oval ; 
they  are  comprefled,  and  armed  with  radiated  cluf- 
ters  of  briftly  fpines.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  edges  of  the  branches,  fitting  on  the 
embryo  fruit ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
a  large,  purple-coloured,  prickly  fruit,  which 
in  Jamaica  affords  food  for  a  wild  fort  of  Cochi¬ 
neal  infeCts,  called  Sylvefters. 

V.  Great  Indian  Fig,  or  Prickly  Pear.  This 
plant  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  large  arti¬ 
culations,  and  grows  to  be  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  articuli,  joints  or  branches,  are 
of  an  oval,  oblong  figure,  and  armed  with  nu¬ 
merous  ciufters  of  long,  awl-fhaped,  yellowifh- 
coloured  fpines.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  large, 
oblong,  umbilicated  berry,  full  of  juice. 

VI.  Indian  Fig  of  •  Curalfao.  This  is  a  low 
Fig,  formed  of  many  cylindrical,  (welling,  and 
comprefled  branches'  or  articulations,  which 
l'pread  every  wav,  often  lie  on  the  ground,  and, 
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falling  off,  ftrike  root  2nd  become  frefb  plants. 
The  branches  or  joints  are  clolely  bcfet  with 
whitifh  fpines,  and  being  cylindrical,  bellied, 
and  compreffed,  alfume  the  appearance  of  a 
pincufhion  let  with  pins  :  Hence  the  name  Pin- 
pillow  isv  uled  for  this  plant  in  America. 

VII.  Sword-leaved  Indian  Fig.  T  his  plant  is 
formed  of  leveral  long,  (lender  articulations, 
which  are  fword-fhaped,  compreffed,  have  no 
fpines,  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  indented 
on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  indentures  of  the  leaves,  fitting  on  the  em¬ 
bryo  fruit  *,  they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  a  moderately  large,  oblong, 
fucculent  fruit,  which  rarely  ever  ripens  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

VIII.  Perejkia ,  American  Gooleberry,  or  Blad 
Apple.  The  Item  of  this  plant  is  woody,  taper, 
prickly,  and  lends  forth  leveral  (lender  branches, 
which  fpread  on  every  fide,  and  are  armed  with 
clutters  of  long,  whitifh  fpines.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  thick,  fucculent,  and  green.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  white.  The  fruit  is  the  fize  of  a  very 
large  Gooleberry,  fucculent,  and  poffefled  of 
tufts  of  fmall  leaves,  of  a  yellowifh  colour  on 
the  outfide,  but  white  within, 

Thefe  forts  are  eafily  railed  by  planting  the 
joints  or  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer-months. 
When  they  are  taken  off,  they  are  ufualiy  laid  by 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  that  the  wounded 
parts  may  heal,  to  prevent  their  rotting.  They 
fhould  be  then  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light, 
rubbifliy,  but  fertile  earth,  and  be  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed.  Eiere  they  muff 
now  and  then  have  water  in  fmall  quantities  ; 
and  as  they  ftrike  root,  the  glaffes  muft  be  railed, 
and  plenty  of  air  afforded  tnem,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak.  After  this,  they  muft  be 
hardened  to  the  full  air,  and  in  the  autumn  re¬ 
moved  into  a  pretty  good  Stove,  placing  them 
near  the  windows,  where  they  may  enjoy  plenty 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occafions.  In  fu miner 
they  fhould  not  be  taken  out  of  the  Stove,  for 
they  thrive  beft  there,  provided  the  windows  be 
kept  open,  and  they  are  frequently  watered.  In 
winters  alfo  they  muft  be  frequently  watered, 
otherwiie  their  branches  will  fhrink  and  lole  their 
colour,  if  they  are  placed  in  the  warmeft  Stove : 
If  in  the  moft:  temperate  Stove,  a  fmaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  water  muft  be  allowed  them. 

As  they  increale  in  fize,  thofe  which  require 
it  fhould  have  their  branches  trained  up  to  a 
fmall  trellis,  or  ftake,  thruft  down  for  their  fup- 
port.  They,  muft  from  time  to  time  be  fhifted 
into  larger  pots,  as  often  as  they  (hall  require  it ; 
and  the  plants  will  thrive  well,  affume  a  healthy 
appearance,  flower  ftrong,  and  frequently  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  fruit  in  our  gardens. 


Title?. 


Titles  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

I.  Melon  Thirties. 

1.  Hedge-Hog  Melon  Thiftle  is  titled,  Cabin. 
/}  fubrotundus  quatnordecim- angular  is .  Brown  calls 

Jl/Ulcrt&t'-  lt-5  Cabins  humilis  fubrotundus  fulcatus  &  coronatus  ; 

Calpar  Bauhine,  Melocabius  India  Occident  alls  ■. 
and  Clufius,  Echino  Melocabius.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Jamaica,  and  moft  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  America. 

2.  Mamillary  Melon  Thiftle  is  titled,  Cabliv. 
-farM.  fubrotundus  test  us  tuber  cults  ovatis  barbati's.  Her¬ 
man  calls  it,  Echino  Melocabius  minor  labiefcens , 
tuberculis  f  mammillis  majoribus  ;  Plukenet,  hi 
coides ,  f  Melocabius  mammillaris  glabra  fulcis  ca- 

„  .  -.rens, frubium  fuumundique  f 'undens  and  Comme- 
line,  Ficoides,  f  Ficus  Americana  fpharica  tuber- 
culata  labtefccns ,  flore  albo.  It  rifes  from  the  fides 


of  craggy  rocks  and  mountains  in  the  warmeft 
parts  of  America. 


II.  Torch  Thifiles. 
t.  Upright  Torch  Thirties. 

1.  Common  Great  Torch  Thiftle  of  Surinam 
is  titled,  Cabins  ereblus  fexangularis  longus.  Her¬ 
man  calls  it,  Cereus  erebius  altijfmus  Surinamenfis ; 
and  Plumier,  Melocabius  monoclonos ,  Jlore  albo , 
frubiu  atro  pur-pur eo.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

2.  Smaller  Quadrangular  Torch  Thiftle  is 
titled,  Cabins  qua  dr  angular  is  longus  ereblus  :  angu - 
lis  compreffis.  Herman  calls  it,  Cereus  ereblus  mi¬ 
nor,  frubiu  fpincfo ,  cojiarum  nimero  'varians.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

3.  Septangular  Torch  Thiftle  is  titled,  Cabins 
erebius  oblongus  fept angular is.  It  grows  naturally 
in  America. 

4.  Pentangular  Torch  Thiftle  is  titled,  Cabins 
fub quint. uangularis  erebius  longus  articulatus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  America. 

5.  Octangular  Torch  Thiftle  is  titled,  Cabins 
erebius  longus  obiangularis :  angulis  compreffis  nn- 
datis  :  fpinis  land  longioribus.  Brown  calls  it. 
Cabins  erebius  cylindraceus  fulcatus  tenuior  fummitatc 
attenuatus ,  acideis  confertis  \  and  Sloane,  Cereus 
altijfmus  gracilior ,  frubiu  extus  luteo ,  intus  niveo , 
feminibus  nigris  plena.  It  grows  in  the  warmeft 
parts  of  America. 

6.  Downy  Thiftle  of  Curaffao  is  titled,  Cabins 

ereblus  longus  fubnovem  angular  is  :  angulis  obfoletisj 
fpinis  land  brevioribus.  Herman  calls  it,  Cereus 
Curajfavicus  erebius  maximus ,  frubiu  rubro  non  fpi- 
nofo ,  lanugine  favefeente.  It  is  a  native  of  Cu- 
raffao.  ' 

7.  Peruvian  Torch  Thiftle  is  titled,  Cabins 
erebius  longus  fub  obi  angular  is  :  angulis  obtufis. 
Brown  calls  it,  Cabius  cylindraceus  erebius  fulcatus 
major  fummitate  obtufus ,  aculeis  confertis  ;  Her¬ 
man,  Cereus  erebius ,  frubiu  rubro  non  fpinofo  ; 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cereus  Peruvianus  fpinofus ,  fruc- 
tu  rubro  nucis  magnitudine  *,  and  Lobel,  Euphor- 
bii  arbor  cerei  ejflgie.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Peru. 

8.  Roven’s  Torch  Thiftle  is  titled,  Cabius 
erebius  articulatus  fubdecangularis  :  articulis  fubo- 
vatis,  fpinis  lanam  x  quant  ibus.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  America. 
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2.  Creeping  Torch  Thirties. 

1.  Grand- flowered  Climbing  Torch  Thiftle 
titled,  Cabius  repens  fubquinquangularis.  In  the 
Hortus  Cliff ort.  it  is  termed,  Cabius  fcandens  angu¬ 
lis  quinque  pluribufque  obtufis.  Volkamer  calls  it, 

Cereus  Americanus  major  articulatus ,  flore  maxima 
notie  fe  aperients,  f  fuavijfmum  odorem  fpirante. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  La  Vera 
Cruz. 

2.  Purple-flowered  Climbing  Torch  Thiftle 
is  titled,  Cabius  repens  decemangularis.  In  the 
Hortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed.  Cactus  fcandens , 
angulis  decern  obfoletis.  Trew  calls  it,  Cereus 
minor  fcandens  polygonus  fpinofijflmus ,  flore  purpu- 
reo  ;  and  Plukenet,  Ficoides  Americanum ,  f.  cere¬ 
us  minima  ferpens  Americana.  It  inhabits  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

3.  Triangular  Climbing  Torch  Thiftle  is  ti- 
tied.  Cactus  repens  triangularis.  In  the  Hortus 
Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Cactus  triangularis  fcandens 
articulatus.  Brown  calls  it,  Cactus  debilis  brachi- 
atus  squalls  triquetrus  fcandens ,  f  repens,  fpinis 
brevijfimis  confertis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica  and  the  Brafils. 

III.  Cochineal  Fig  is  titled.  Cactus  articulato -  CocLniC^ 
prolifer ,  articulis  ovato-oblongis  fubinermibus.  z.-thtfiA. 

Dillenius 
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Dillenius  calls  it,  Tuna  mitior ,  flore  fanguineo , 
cochinillifera  -,  Plukenet,  Ficus  Indica  major  lavis 
f  fpinofa  vermiculos  proferens -,  and  Sloane,  Opun- 
tia  maxima ,  folio  oblongo  rotundo  majore  fpinulis 
nonnullis  &  innocentibus  obfiio.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Jamaica  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

'ttuJ  lnc^an  Fig  is  titled,  Cablus  articulato-pro- 

a  c\  •  lifer ,  articulis  ovato-oblongis,  fpinis  fetaceis.  Van 

R0yen  cans  Cabins  compreffus  articulato-ramo- 
fuSy  articulis  ovato-oblongis,  fpinis  fetaceis .  It  in¬ 
habits  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

V.  Great  Indian  Fig,  or  Prickly  Pear,  is  titled. 
Cabins  articulato-prolifer ,  articulis  ovato-oblongis , 
fpinis  fubulatis.  Dillenius  calls  it.  Tuna  major , 
fpinis  vahdis  flavicantibus ,  flore  gilvo  and  Sloane, 
Opuntia  major,  folio  oblongo  rotundo :  fpinis  longis 
• validiflimis ,  flore  luteo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
moft  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands. 

CuhcJjCL’i  VI.  Indian  Fig  of  Curafiao  is  titled,  Cabins  ar- 
1  ticulato-prolifer ,  articulis  cylindrico-ventricofis  com- 

-tn scud.  prejplS'  ]n  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Cac¬ 
tus  tereti-comprejfus  articulatus  ramofus.  Comme- 
line  calls  it.  Ficus  Indica ,  f  Opuntia  Curaffavica 
minima  and  Plukenet,  Ficus  Indica ,  /.  Opuntia 


minor  caulefcens  arbufcuU  in  modum ,  cineri- 

tiis ,  fpinofijjima.  Jt  grows  naturally  in  Curafiao. 

VII.  Sword-leaved  Indian  Fig  is  titled.  Cabins 
prolifer  enfformi- compreffus  ferrato-repandus.  In 
the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Cabins  foliis  en- 
fiformibus  obtufe  ferratis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Ce - 
reus  fcolopendri  folio  brachiato  Sloane,  Opuntia 
non  fpinofa  minima  caulefcens ,  foliis  pilofis  flribl if - 
flmis  e  crenis  foliorum  for  cm  proferens ;  Plukenet, 
Phyllanthos  Americana ,  finuofis  longis  foliis  ;  and 
Ray,  Ficus ,  /  Opuntia  non  fpinofa ,  fcolopendri 
folio  finnato.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Eraffi 
lfiands. 

VIII.  Perejkia ,  American  Goofeberry,  or  Blad  'tf&uukLeu. 
Apple,  is  titled,  Cablus  caule  tcreti  arboreo  :  acu- 

leis  geminis  re  cur  vis,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis. 

Brown  calls  it,  Cablus  farmentofus  foliatus  fpino - 
fits,  fpinis  geminis  recurvis,  foliis  mollibus  ovatis  ; 

Plumier,  Perifkia  aculeata ,  flore  alio ,  frubiu  fla- 
vefcente  •,  Commeline,  Mains  Americana  fpinofa, 
portulaca  folio ,  frubiu  foliofo ,  femine  reniformi 
fplendente  and  Sloane,  Grojfularia  frubiu  majore 
arbor  fpinofa ,  frubiu  foliofo  viridi-albicante.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  fome  of  the 
warmeft  parts  of  America. 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 


CMSALPIN  A, 

TH  E  R  E  are  four  diftind  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  : 

Species.  j  #  Saffron-coloured  Baftard  Saunders,  or  Brafi- 
letto. 

2.  Oval-leaved  Cafalpina. 

3.  Bladder  Cafalpina. 

4.  Oblong-leaved  Cafalpina,  or  Sappan. 

Saffron-  I#  Saffron-coloured  Baftard  Saunders,  or  Brafi- 
coloared  jett0<  The  trunk  is  robuft,  unarmed  with  thorns, 

Saunders,  branching  near  the  top,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
or  Brafi-’ high.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  many 
lctt0.  branching  folioles,  the  lobes  being  fmall,  oval, 
defcribed-  jncjented  at  the  top,  and  placed  oppofite  to  each 
other.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  pyra- 
midical  fpikes  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches  •, 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  having  yellow  ftamina, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  compreffed  pods,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  the 
Brafiletto  ufed  in  dying. 

Oval-  2.  Oval-leaved  Cafalpina.  The  trunk  is  ro- 

ieaved,  bull,  upwards  of  thirty  feet  high,  armed  with 
lhort,  ftrong,  upright  thorns,  and  divides  irregu¬ 
larly  into  many  weak,  prickly  branches  near  the 
top.  The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnated,  the  foli¬ 
oles  being  oval  and  entire.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  fpikes  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches-,  they  are  white  ftriped  with  red,  hav¬ 
ing  pentandrous  ftamina. 

pi  Mrr  3 •  Bladder  Cafalpina.  This  grows  to  twenty 

a  ’  feet  high,  and  is  armed  with  thorns.  The  leaves 
branch  out  into  many  divifions,  the  folioles  being 
heart-Ihaped,  roundifh,  and  very  ftrongly  Rent¬ 
ed.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
and  fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  black 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ftiort,  fulcated  pods. 
4.  Oblong-leaved  Cafalpina.  The  ftem  is  ro- 
and  Ob-  bull:  branching,  and  armed  with  thorns.  The 
l°ng*i  leaves  are  compofed  of  many  oblong,  unequal, 
Spin,  indented  folioles.  The  flowers  are  of  a  white  or 
defcribed.  yellow  colour ;  and  the  pods  oblong  and  pointed. 


BRASILETTO. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  Culture! 
feeds  in  the  fpring  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
earth,  and  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  they  muft  be  frequently  tho’  very  lightly  wa¬ 
tered,  and  muft  have  as  much  air  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  will  permit,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak. 

When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  each  mutt  be  fee 
in  a  feparate  pot,  be  again  plunged  into  the  hot¬ 
bed,  and  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  After  that  they  muft  have  more  air, 
and  frequent  waterings  in  hot  weather  and  in  the 
autumn  muft  be  taken  into  a  good  barkftove, 
where  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  Ihifting 
them  from  time  to  time  into  larger  pots,  as  often 
as  they  fhall  require  it,  keeping  them  very  warm 
in  winter,  and  affording  them  much  free  air  in 
hot  weather  in  fummer. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Cafalpina  caule  XltIcs*  r 
fohifque  inermibus.  Brown  calls  it,  Cafalpina  ar-  ToVaJiIv- 
borea  inermis ,  foliis  *  minor ibus  paribus  bipinnatis,  ;&rUiA> 
ligno  kermeflno :  Brafiletto  -,  and  Sloane,  PJcudo- 

f ant  alum  croceum.  it  grows  naturally  in  Caro¬ 

lina,  Jamaica,  and  the  Brafils. 

2.  Thelecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Cafalpina  caule  CuAhec 
aculeato,  foliclis  ovatis ,  floribus  pehtandris.  Plu¬ 
mier  calls  it,  Cafalpina  polyphytla  aculeis  horrida. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  * 

3.  The  third  Ipecies  is  titled,  Cafalpina  caule  VeJt tec-, 
aculeato ,  foliolis  obcordatis  fubrotundis.  Brown  -  'ia.O-. 
calls  it,  Cafalpina  fpinofa ,  foliis  minoribus  obcor¬ 
datis  bipinnatis  \  and  Sloane,  Senna  fpuna  arborea 
fpinofa,  foliis  alatis  ramofis  f  decompcfltis ,  flore 

luteo ,  filiquis  brtvibus  fulcatis  nigris,  fabina  odorc. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Cafalpina  caule  SajMrLewL 
aculeato,  foliolis  oblongis  inaquilateribus  emargina-  . 1  ^ 
tis.  Caipar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Ligno  Brafiliano fi- 

mile and  Rumphius,  Lignum  Sappan.  It  grows 
naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

Cafalpina 
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Order Tn  C^efalpina  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  DecandYia 

the  Lin.  Monogynia  \  and  the  characters  are, 
raean  i*  Calyx  is  an  urceolated  perianthium  cut 

Syftem.  into  five  parts,  the  lower  lobe  being  the  largeft. 

ratters^'  2*  Corolla  is  ^ive  unequal  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  filiforme,  incurved,  de¬ 
cumbent  filaments,  with  fimple  anthers. 


4.  PistilluM  confifts  of  a  (lender,  oblong 
germen,  a  fimple  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina, 
and  a  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp  1  um  is  an  oblong,  rhomboidal, 
acuminated  pod,  containing  one  ceil. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  rhom- 
boidai. 
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XL  IV. 

ARIA . 


Species. 

Broad¬ 

leaved, 


and 

Narrow¬ 

leaved 

Cameraria 

deferibed. 


Culture. 


THIS  genus  confifts  of  two  fpecies,  called, 

1.  Broad-leaved  CameraYia. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  Carrier  aria. 

1.  Broad-leaved  Carrier  aria.  The  (talk  is 
woody,  divides  into  feveral  branches,  grows  to 
be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  is  replete  with 
an  acrid,  milky  juice.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
acute  at  both  ends,  fmooth,  tranfverfely  ftriated, 
and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  clufters  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches  ^  they  are  of  a  yellowifh-white 
colour,  and  appear  in  Auguft,  but  the  feeds  do 
not  ripen  in  England. 

2.  Narrow-leaved  Carrier  aria.  The  (talk  is 
woody,  milky,  divides  irregularly  into  branches, 
and  grows  to  about  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  thin,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  *,  they  are  like 
thofe  of  the  former,  but  fmaller  •,  they  appear  in 
Augufl,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cut¬ 
tings,  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  pots 
filled  with  common  garden  mould,  and  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  a  jiotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  They 
will  foon  ftrike  root,  and  may  be  preferved  in 
this  bed  until  the  autumn  ;  when  they  fhould  be 
taken  into  a  warm  bark  ftove,  and  treated  like 
other  tender  plants. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they 
can  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow.  Thefe  muft  be  fown  in  pots, 
filled  with  light,  fine  earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  bark  bed  j  they  will  readily  come  up  ;  and 


when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  muft  be  potted 
leparately,  and  managed  as  the  cuttings* 

When  good  feeds  can  be  procured,  this  is  the 
mod  eligible  method  of  propagating  thefe  fpecies, 
as  the  fineft  plants  are  more  generally  obtained 
that  way  than  by  the  cuttings. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Carrier  aria  foliis 
evatis  utrinque  acutis  tranfverfe  Jlriatis.  Plumier 
calls  it,  Cameraria  lato  myrti  folio ;  and  Brown, 
Cameraria  arbor ea,  foliis  ovato-acumiriatis  nitidis 
rigidis  refexis.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft 
Indies. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Cameraria 
foliis  linearibus.  Plumier  calls  it,  Cameraria 
angufio  linari<£  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  moft  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands. 

Cameraria  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria 
Monogynia  •,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  connivent  perianthium, 
cut  at  the  top  into  five  acute  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The, 
tube  is  cylindrical,  long,  and  (welling  both  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  The  limb  is  plane,  and 
divided  into  five  fpear-fhaped,  oblique  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  fmall  filaments  in  the 
middle  of  the  tube,  with  connivent  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  two  germens,  with 
appendages  at  their  fides,  having  fcarcely  any 
ftyles,  and  but  obfolete  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  confifts  of  two  oblong,  uni¬ 
locular  follicules,  which  are  horizontally  reflexed, 
obtufe  at  each  end,  and  lobed  on  both  fides 
near  the  bafe. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  oval, 
and  imbricated. 
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BESIDES  the  fhort  fpecies  which  affords 
the  pickled  Capers  for  our  fauces,  there 
are  others  of  a  more  tender  nature,  called, 

Species.  1.  Indian  Caper  Tree,  or  Bodacca. 

2.  Long-fruited  American  Caper. 

3.  Ceylon  Caper. 

4.  Siliquofe  Caper. 

5.  Brcynia ,  or  EUagnus-lezved  Caper. 

6.  Ferrugineous  Caper. 

7.  Flexuofe  Caper  Tree. 

8.  Haftated  Caper  Tree. 

9.  Narrow-leaved  Caper. 

jo.  The  Fair  or  Beautiful  Caper  Tree. 

VOL.  II. 


1.  Indian  Caper  Tree,  or  Bodacca .  The IodIan 
ftem  is  woody,  covered  with  a  ruffet-coloured 
bark,  fends  out  many  branches  from  the  fides,  r  * 
and  grows  to  be  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high. 

1  he  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  perennial,  and 
grow  on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out,  one  or  two  together,  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  on  long  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  oval 
berries,  which  rarely  ever  ripen  in  England.  Long- 

2.  Long-fruited  American  Caper.  The  ftem  fruited 

is  robuft,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  fends  out  Andean 
many  (lender  branches  from  the  fides,  and  grows  ?arpe5  , 
to  be  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval  6  cnbe°’ 
6  U 
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obtufe,  rigid,  evergreen,  ribbed  underneath, 
and  grow  alternately  on  longifh  footftalks.  1  he 
flowers  come  out,  many  together,  on  footftalks, 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  large, 
of  a  white  colour,  and  are  lucceeded  by  fruit 
near  three  inches  in  length,  which  do  not  ripen 
in  England. 

Ceylon  3.  Ceylon  Caper.  The  ftem  is  woody. 
Caper,  branching,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  armed, 
with  fhort,  double  fpines.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
oblong,  and  acute  at  both  ends.  The  flowers 
come  out  flngly  on  footftalks  from  the  Aides  of 
the  branches  ;  they  are  like  thofe  of  the  Common 
Caper  Shrub,  and  faid,  if  gathered  before  they 
expand,  to' afford  a  pickle  equally  ufeful  in  fauces. 
Siliquofe  4*  Siliquofe  Caper  Tree.  The  ftem  is  robuft. 
Caper  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  fends  out  feveral 
Tree,  {lender  branches  from  the  tides,  and  grows  to 
be  flxteen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  fpear-lhaped,  fharp-pointed,  of  a 
lplendid  green  colour  on  their  upper  hides,  but 
fpotted  or  covered  with  a  ferrugineous  matter 
underneath,  and  remain  all  the  year.  The 
flowers  are  produced  flngly  on  footftalks,  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  and  they  are  lucceeded 
by  very  long  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

Breynia,  5 •  Breynia ,  or  EUagnus -leaved  Caper.  The 
or  Elseag^  ftem  is  robuft,  divides  near  the  top  into  many 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  an  afh-coloured 
bark,  and  riles  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  oVal,  pointed,  fmooth, 
and  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  whitifh 
underneath,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  having  downy  footftalks :  They 
have  alio  downy  cups;  but  the  petals  are  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  are  lucceeded  by  long, 
flefhy  berries,  containing  the  feeds,  which  do 
not  ripen  in  England. 

Ferru.  6.  Ferrugineous  Caper  Tree.  The'ftalks  are 
gfneous,  fhrubby,  branching,  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high. 

The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  perennial,  ferru¬ 
gineous,  and  downy  underneath.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  umbels  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  but  are  rarely  ever  fucceedecl  by  berries 
in  England. 

Flexuofe,  7.  Flexuofe  Caper  Tree.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
and  fends  forth  feveral  flexuofe  branches  from 
the  fldes.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  obtufe, 
fmooth,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  berries  in 
England. 

Haftated  8.  Elaftated  Caper  Tree.  The  ftem  is  woody, 

’  and  divides  into  many  (lender  branches.  The 
leaves  are  haftated,  fpear-lhaped,  and  of  a  gloffy 
furface.  The  flowers  come  out,  many  together, 
on  footftalks,  from  the  ends  and  fldes  of  the 
branches  ;  but  the  fruit  rarely  ripens  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Narrow-  9-  Narrow-leaved  Caper  Tree.  The  (talk  is 
leaved,  fhrubby,  low,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are 
extremely  narrow,  and  come  out  without  order. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters,  from 
the  ends  and  fldes  of  the  branches ;  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  fruit  in  England, 
and  10.  The  Fair  or  Beautiful  Caper  Tree. 

Fair,  or  fpecies  is  a  beautiful  fhrub,  eight  or  ten 

Beautiful  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  and  obtufe. 
Tre<T  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters,  from  the  ends 
defcrlbed.  and  fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  large  and 
beautiful,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  berries, 
which  do  not  ripen  in  England.  j 


{cchi- 


Thefe  forts  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which  ^lturc* 
moll  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they 
naturally  grow.  They  mult  be  l'own  in  pots, 
filled  with  light,  fandy  earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the 
plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  mult 
be  fet  feparately  in  pots,  plunged  again  into  the 
bark  bed,  and  be  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  root :  Afcer  that  t hey  mult  have 
a  large  (hare  of  air,  and  frequent  waterings ; 
and  in  the  autumn  mult  be  taken  into  the  bark 
(love,  where  they  mult  conftantly  remain,  fhift- 
ing  them  into  larger  pots  as  often  as  they  (hall 
require  it,  giving  them  little  water  in  winter, 
but  frequent  watering  and  much  free  air  in  hot 
weather  in  fummer. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Capparis  pedun-  Titles. 
culis  fubfolitariis  foliis  perfifientibus  ovato-oblongis 
nudis  determinate  confertis.  In  the  Hortus  Clffort. 

it  is  termed,  Capparis  inermis ,  foliis  ovato-cblongis 
per  fpatia  confertis  perennantibus .  Plumier  calls 
it,  Capparis  aha  arborefeens ,  lauri  foliis ,  fruit  it 
oblongo-ovat-o ;  and  Rheede,  Babucca.  It  grows 
naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  „ 

2.  The  lecond  Ipecies  is  titled,  Capparis  pedun-  CutiJfuieZz 

culis  mult  forts  terminalibus  angulatis ,  foliis  per- . 
fijlentibus  ovalibus  ob  tufts.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  or  t.  v 

it  is  termed,  Capparis  inermis ,  foliis  ovalibus 
alternis  perennantibus.  Plumier  calls  it,  Capparis 
arborefeens ,  lauri  foliis ,  frublu  longiffimo  ;  and 
Brown,  Breynia  fruticofa ,  foliis  cbiongis  ob  tuffs. 

It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Capparis  pedun- 

culis  folitariis  unifloris ,  ftipuhs  fpinoffs ,  foliis  ovatis 
utrinque  acutis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Capparis  Zey - 
lanica ,  duplvcatis  fpinis ,  folio  acuto  ;  and  Bur- 
man,  Capparis  fpinofa ,  foliis  cbiongis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Ceylon.  /r 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Capparis  pedun-  JiZCypcc- 
culis  unifioris  comprejjis ,  foliis  perffjleniibus  lan-  vJaoff 
ceolato-oblongis  acuminatis  fubtus  punbiatis.  Brown 

calls  it,  Breynia  arborefeens ,  foliis  ovatis  utrinque 
acuminatis ,  ffliqud  torofd  longijfimd.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Jamaica. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Capparis  pedun- 

culis  racemoffs ,  foliis  perfifientibus  oblongis ,  pedun -  v 

culis  calycibufque  tomentoffs ,  floribus  oblandris.  In 
the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is 

j. 

named  Amply,  Breynia.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 

Breynia  foliis  oblongo-  ovalibus ;  and  Plumier, 

Breynia  ELeagni  foliis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Capparis  pedun -  J/eA>tu3C* 

culis  umbellatis ,  foliis  perfifientibus  lanceolatis  fubtus  _  / 

tomentoffs ,  fionbus  oblandris.  Brown  calls  it, 

Cratceva  fruticofa ,  foliis  fingularibus  oblongis 
utrinque  acutis  fubtus  quaff  villoffs ,  floribus  oc- 
t  an  dr  is,  racemis  comofis  alaribus .  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Jamaica. 

7.  The  leventh  fpecies  is  titled,  Capparis 
pedunculis  conge flis  terminalibus ,  foliis  perfifientibus 
oblongis  ob  tuffs  glabris ,  ramis  flexuoffs.  In  the 
Amcenitates  Academic a  it  is  termed,  Morifcna 
flexuofa.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

8.  The  eighth  fpecies  is  titled,  Capparis  pedun - 
culis  multifloris ,  foliis  haftato-Lanccolatis  nitidis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

9.  The  ninth  fpecies  is  tided,  Capparis  floribus 
fubracemoffs ,  foliis  linearibus.  It  grows  naturally 
in  America. 

10.  The  tenth  fpecies  is  titled,  Capparis 
floribus  racemoffs ,  foliis  oblongis  ob  tuffs,  frublibus 
baccatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 
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CHAP,  XLVl. 


C  A  P  S  1  C  U  Mi  GUINEA  PEPPER: 


THERE  are  two  real  fpecies  of  the  Capj¬ 
cum.  One  is  an  Annual,  and  has  been  largely 
treated  of  in  that  place  •,  the  other  is  a  fhrub 
that  requires  the  warmth  of  the  Stovfe. 

Of  the  Annual  Capjicum  there  are  many  Varie¬ 
ties  :  This  alio  wonderfully  varies  in  the  fize, 
fhape,  and  figure  of  the  fruit.  The  name  of 
Species.  the  fpecies  is  the  Shrtibby  Capjicum,  and  the 
principal  varieties  of  it  are, 

Varieties.  Conical  Red-fruited  Shrub  Capjicum. 

Conical  Golden  Capjicum. 

Small  Pyramidical  Red -fruited  Shrub  Cap¬ 
jicum. 

Yellow  Pyramidical-fruited  Shrub  Capjicum. 
Oval-fruited  Shrub  Capjicum. 

The  plant  The  Shrubby  Capjcum  will  arrive,  with  its 
defcribed.  fhrubby  branches,  to  the  height  of  about  four 
or  five  feet.  The  leaves  vary  a  little  in  fome  of 
the  varieties  ;  they  are  generally  long,  narrow, 
and  of  a  fhining  green  colour,  tho’  fometimes 
they  will  be  broader,  and  fome  will  be  finely 
veined  with  purple.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and 
white,  and  the  fruit  in  general  is  very  fmall  in 
refped  to  the  Annual  Capjcum.  It  is  of  dif¬ 
ferent  figures,  according  to  the  different  varie¬ 
ties,  and  fhews  itfelf  to  perfection  in  the  winter 
in  our  Stoves. 

Culture.  The  culture  of  the  Shrubby  Capjcum  is  this  : 

Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hotbed  the  firft  week  in 


March.  When  the  heat  of  this  bed  is  abated* 
remove  them  to  another,  with  a  good  ball  of 
earth  to  each  plant ;  water  them  fparingly, 
fhade  the  glaffes  as  the  hot  weather  comes  on,’ 
and  give  the  plants  all  poflible  air  in  mild  feafons. 

When  the  heat  of  this  fecond  bed  is  abated,  take 
up  the  plants,  and  fet  them  in  pots  filled  with 
good,  frefli,  light  mould  *,  then  plunge  thefe 
pots  into  a  third  hotbed,  and  there  let  them  re¬ 
main  all  furrimer  :  The  bed  muft  have  a  deep 
frame.  As  the  plants  encreafe  in  height,  the 
glaffes  muft  be  railed.  Always  fhade  them  in 
the  heat  of  the  fummer,  and  give  them  plenty 
of  water  all  that  feafon.  In  the  autumn  they 
will  flower  •,  and  in  winter  their  fruit  will  be 
ripe,  when  they  will  make  a  fweet  variety 
among  other  plants  in  the  Stove  at  that  feafon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  plants  will  flourifh 
better  in  a  moderate  warmth  than  in  the  hotteft 
Stove. 

This  fpecies  is'  titled,  Capjcum  caule  fruticofo ,  Tides, 
pedunculis  geminis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  or  t.  it  is  ffpyiJhsJ 
termed,  Capjcum  frutefcens.  Clufius  calls  it, 

Capjcum  BraJlianUm  Rutnphius,  Capjcum  In - 
dicum ;  Brown,  Capjcum  frudlu  minimo  conico 
rubro  ;  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Capjcum  minus? 
frudlu  parvo  pyramidal  eretto.  It  grows  naturally 
in  both  the  Indies. 
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THIS  genus  confifts  of  two  fpecies : 

i.  The  Common  Indian  Papaw  Tree. 

2.  Surinam  Papaw-tree. 
i.  The  Common  Indian  Papaw  Tree.  The 
ftem  is  upright,  thick,  foft,  green,  retains  the 
marks  of  fallen  leaves,  and  grows  to  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  very  large, 
divided  into  many  finuated  lobes  of  a  bright 
green  colour,  and  come  out  from  every  fide  of 
the  ftem  near  the  top,  on  long,  hollow  footftalks. 
T  he  male  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters,  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plant,  on  long  footftalks  ; 
but  the  females  have  fhort  ones,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftem.  The  male  flowers  are  of  a  white 
colour,  and  finely  fcented ;  but  the  females  are 
yellow,  and  in  fome  varieties  purple  ;  and  they 
are  fucceeded  by  large  flefhy  fruit  of  different 
fizes  and  fhapes,  and  of  a  yellow  colour  when 
ripe. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  go  by  the  names 
of  the  Melon  Papaw  Tree,  the  Gourd  Papaw 
Tree,  the  Pear  Papaw  Tree,  from  the  fruit  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  Melon,  Gourd,  Pear,  and 
the  like.  They  are  eaten  in  the  Indies,  as  we 
do  Melons,  to  which  they  are  vaftly  inferior, 
efpecially  thofe  that  ripen  in  England,  which 
are  hardly  eatable. 

2.  Surinam  Papaw  Tree.  The  ftem  is  up¬ 
right,  branching,  and  twenty  feet  high.  The 


leaves  are  very  large,  and  divided  into  lobes’ 
which  are  not  finuated  on  their  ed»es.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters&from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  red- 
difti  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  very  large, 
pear-fhaped  fruit,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour 
when  ripe. 

The  fruit  of  this  alfo  varies  in  fize  or  fhape, 
and  in  India  is  faid  to  be  of  a  fine  fweet  flavour. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  on  Culture 
a  hotbed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
are  three  or  four  inches  high,  each  muft  be  fet 
in  afeparate  pot  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  They 
muft  be  fhaded  at  firft,  and  very  lightly  watered^ 
for  over-watering  will  kill  them  j  efpecially  when 
young,  they  being  foft,  tender,  and  full  of  an 
acrid,  milky  juice.  Early  in  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where 
they  muft  conftantly  remain,  ftlifting them,  with 
great  care  not  to  difturb  the  mould  from  the 
roots,  from  time  to  time  into  larger  pots,  as 
often  as  they  require  it ;  keeping  them  very 
warm,  and  giving  them  little  water  in  winter 
and  frequent,  tho’  but  flight  waterings  in  ium- 
mer.  In  about  three  years  they  will  be  grown 
to  be  twenty  feet  high  or  upwards,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  and  fruit  in  abundance.  Thefe 
have  a  Angular  and  grand  appearance  in  the 

ftove. 
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ftove,  and  are  thought  by  many  to  be  as  well 
worth  cultivating  for  curiofity,  as  any  plants 
that  are  found  in  that  place. 

i.  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  titled,  Farica  foliorum 
lobis  finuatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Carica  frondc 
comofd ,  foliis  peltatis  :  lobis  varie  finuatis  ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Ar  bor  plat ani  folio,  fruclu  peponis  mag- 
mtudine  eduli ;  Plukenet,  Ficus  arbor  utriufque 
India ,  plat  ani  foliis ,  monopsteches  ;  and  Trew, 
Papaya  fruttu  oblongo ,  melonis  effgie.  It  grows 
naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

/jUrtX,,  2.  The  lecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Carica  foliorum 
lobis  integris.  Brown  calls  it,  Carica  Jylvefris 
minor ,  lobis  minus  divifs ,  cattle  fpinis  inermibus  ; 
Eewill,  Papaya  ramofa ,  fruit u  pyriformi ;  Plu¬ 
kenet,  licus  arbor  papaje  fylveftris  nomine  mi  fa  ; 
and  Petiver,  Platani  folio  arbor  Pofopofo  Philip- 
penfis.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

Carica  is  or  the  Clafs  and  Order  Dioecia  De- 


Clafs  and 
Order  in 
the  Lin- 
11  a;an 
Syftem. 
The  cha¬ 
racters. 


candria  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

I.  Male. 

i.  Calyx  is  very  fmall. 


2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The 
tube  is  (lender,  and  very  long.  The  limb  is 
divided  into  five  fpear-lhaped,  linear,  obtufe, 
revoluted  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  filaments  in  the  top  of 
the  tube,  five  of  which  are  alternately  fhorter 
than  the  other,  having  oblong  anthers. 

II.  Female. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  permanent  perianthium* 
indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  very  long,  fpear-lhaped, 
linear,  obtufe  petals,  which  turn  backward  at 
the  top. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
very  fhort  ftyle,  and  five  oblong,  plane,  patent, 
crenated  ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  very  large,  fulcated 
berry,  containing  one  cell.  < 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  oval, 
fulcated,  and  tunicated. 
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CARTOPHTLLUS, 

Thepkn. /T'HE1CloveTreeris  \ery,robufL  growing 
defcribed.  Jt-  to  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  bark  is 
fmooth,  thin,  and  of  a  brown  colour  ;  and  the 
branches  are  numerous,  (lender,  and  divide 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  beau¬ 
tiful  head,  which  fometimes  is  round,  and  fome- 
times  grows  to  the  fhape  of  a  cone,  not  much 
unlike  the  Common  Lime-tree.  The  leaves 
adorn  the  branches  in  great  plenty ;  their  figure 
is  oblong,  and  like  that  of  the  Bay-tree  ; 
they  are  poflefled  of  a  fpicy  fragrance,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  very  fra¬ 
grant  ;  their  colour  is  white,  on  their  firft  com¬ 
ing  out  ;  but  they  alter  to  a  brown,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  a  very  dark  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  an  oval  fruit. 

.  It  is  this  fruit  that  is  the  noted  fpice  called 
Cloves.  It  is  beaten  from  the  trees  when  about 
half  grown,  having  the  permanent,  quadrifid 
calyx  at  the  top.  The  time  of  gathering  it 
is  ufually  in  November;  after  which  it  is 
dried,  and  then  packed  up  for  exportation,  to 
be  vended  for  ufe. 

This  is  the  only  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
Culture.  genus-  The  culture  of  it  is  leldom  attempted  in 
England  ;  but  if  good  ripe  feeds  were  procured 
from  the  places  of  its  natural  growth,  carefully 
preferved  in  fand,  and  fown  in  light,  fandy,  fre(h 
earth  in  pots,  (plunging  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in 
a  good  bark- bed,)  it  is  pad  a  probability  but 
they  would  come  up.  Rea(on  diredls  their  after¬ 
management,  viz.  That  each  (hould  be  planted  in 
afeparatepot,  which  muft  bedire&ly  plunged  into 
the  ftrongeft  bark-bed,  as  before,  where  they 
Ihouldbe  watered  and  (haded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  From  time  to  time  they  fhould  be  fliifted 


The  CLOVE  TREE. 


into  larger  pots,  fhould  have  but  little  water,  and 
ffiould  always  be  kept  in  the  hotteft  Stove  ;  for 
the  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Elands,  and 
flouri(hes,  regardlefs  of  (hade,  in  thofe  parched 
countries  of  the  earth. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
it  (lands  Amply  with  the  name,  Caryopbyllus.  Tiilesj 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Caryophyllus  aromaticus  cfrema,- 
fruliu  oblongo  ;  Plukenet,  Caryophyllus  aromaticus  r  KcuA. 
Ind.  Orient,  fruliu  clavato  monopregno  ;  and  Clu- 
fius,  Caryophyllus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mo¬ 
luccas. 

Caryophyllus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Polyandria  CIl  ^  , 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  in  the*  ** 

Linnasan 

1.  Calyx  is  double,  there  being  a  perian-  Syftem. 
thium  for  the  flower,  and  another  for  the  fruit.  The  cha" 
The  perianthium  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  raaers* 
four  roundifh,  concave,  deciduous  leaves.  The 
perianthium  of  the  fruit  is  fmall,  acute,  perma¬ 
nent,  and  divided  into  four  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  four  roundifh,  crenated  pe¬ 
tals,  fhorter  than  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  of  the 
flower. 

3*  Stamina  are  numerous,  capillary  fila¬ 
ments,  with  Ample  antherae. 

4*  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  large,  oblong 
germen,  fituated  below  the  flower ;  a  fimple 
ftyle,  inferted  in  a  quadrangular  receptacle ;  and 
a  fimple  ftigma. 

.  5*  Fericarpium  is  an  oval,  unilocular,  um- 
bilicated  berry,  terminated  by  the  calyx  cf  the 
fruit,  the  fegments  of  which  become  hardened, 
and  connivent. 

6.  Semen,  The  feed  is  Angle,  oval,  and 
large. 
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CHAP.  XL  IX. 

CASSIA,  WILD  SENNA. 


OF  this  genus  are  the  following  fpecies, 
called, 

i.  The  Pudding  Pipe-tree,  or  Purging  Caffia 
of  Alexandria. 

2.  Purging  Caffia  of  Brafil. 

3.  Bicapfular  Caffiia. 

4.  Emarginared-leaved  Caflia  of  the  Caribbees. 
5.  Two-flowered  American  Caffiia. 

6.  Bahama  Caffiia. 

7.  Winged-podded  American  Caffiia. 

S’.  Small-podded  Caffiia  of  the  Havanna. 

1.  Pudding  Pipe-tree,  or  Purging  Caffia  of 
Alexandria.  In  India,  where  this  tree  grows  na¬ 
turally,  it  riles  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  having 
a  very  large  trunk,  which  is  covered  with  a 
yellowifh,  tough  bark,  and  fends  forth  many 
branches,  which  fpread  themfelves  all  around. 
The  leaves  are  pinnated,  being  compofed  of  five 
pair  of  oval,  fharp-pointed,  fmooth  pinnae,  ar¬ 
ranged  along  the  common  midrib,  the  footftalk 
of  which  is  free  from  glands.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  deep-yellow  colour,  have  mode¬ 
rately  long  footftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long, 
round,  brownifh,  hard,  crufted  pods,  which 
will  be  fometimes  two  feer  long,  and  contain  the 
feeds,  and  the  pulp  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
feeds  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  comprefled  ;  and  the 
pulp  is  of  a  blackifh  colour,  fweet  to  the  tafle, 
and  ferves  for  many  purpofes  in  phyfic. 

2.  Purging  Caffiia  of  Brafil.  This  alfo  in  its 
native  country  grows  to  be  a  large  timber-tree, 
rifing  with  a  ftrong  trunk  to  a  great  heighr,  and 
fends  forth  branches  all  around.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated,  and  their  footftalks  have  no  glands : 
The  folioles  of  each  leaf  confift  of  about  twelve 
pair  of  folioles  •,  thefe  are  oblong,  obtufe,  fmooth, 
of  a  light  green  colour,  and  placed  near  together 
on  the  mid-rib.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe  fpikes  *,  they  are 
of  a  pale  carnation  colour,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  large,  roundifh  pods,  containing  the 
feeds,  and  a  black  pulp  of  a  violent  purging 
quality. 

This  is  often  called  Horfe  Caffiia ;  it  being  a 
coarfe,  ftrong  purge,  and  is  generally  given  to 
horfes. 

3.  Bicapfular  Caffiia.  This  is  a  fhrub  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  compofed 
of  three  pair  of  oval,  fmooth  pinnae,  the  inner 
ones  being  fmaller  than  the  others  ;  they  are  of  a 
light-green  colour,  downy  underneath,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  is  fituated  a  globular  gland.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  branches  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  double  pods,  contain¬ 
ing  two  rows  of  feeds. 

4.  Emarginated -leaved  Caffia  of  the  Caribbees. 
This  is  a  low  fhrub,  feldom  growing  with  us 
higher  than  three  or  four  feet.  The  leaves 
are  each  compofed  of  three  pair  of  oval,  roundifh 
pinnce  *  Thefe  are  of  equal  fize,  their  edges  are 
emarginated,  and  their  colour  is  a  pale  green. 

I  he  flowers  are  produced  from  the  upper  pans 
of  the  flalks,  for  a  confiderable  length-,  they 
are  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

5  Two-flowered  American  Caffiia.  This  is  a 
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fhrub  of  the  fame  height  with  the  former.  The  Two- 
leaves  are  each  compofed  of  fix  pair  of  ob-  flowered 
longifh,  fmooth  pinnae,  the  lower  ones  being  the  American 
lmalleft  and  between  them  is  fituated  an,  awE  a  Ia’ 
fhaped  glandule.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  cn  footftalks,  two, 
for  the  moft  part,  growing  together  ■,  though 
fometimes  three  flowers,  and  even  four,  will 
make  their  appearance  from  the  fame  points ; 
and  they  are  fucceeded  by  jointed,  flat  pods. 

6.  Bahama  Caffiia.  This  is  a  fhrub  covered  Bahama 
with  leaves,  compofed  each  of  leven  pair  of  Caflk, 
pinnae,  that  are  fpCar-fhaped,  fmooth  on  their 
upper  furface,  and  a  little  downy  underneath  } 

the  laft  are  the  ftnalleft  ;  and  at  the  bale  of  the 
footftalk  of  each  leaf  a  fmall  gland  is  fituated. 

The  flowers  grow*  many  together,  from  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  com- 
prefled  pods,  containing  a  few  roundifh  feeds. 

7.  Winged-podded  American  Caffia.  The  Wirged- 
ftalks  of  this  fpecies  are  ligneous,  tough,  pithy,  podded 
and  grow  to  about  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ^mencaji 
very  long,  being  compofed  of  eight  pair  of  large,  d  ua* 
oval,  oblong  pinnae,  of  which  the  inner  ones  are 

the  ftnalleft  they  are  finely  arranged  along  the 
midrib,  and  the  footftalks  are  free  from  glands. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  large,  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  taper  pods, 
which  have  four  borders  or  wings  running  the 
whole  length.  The  feeds  are  roundifh,  angular* 
and  arranged  in  a  double  feries. 

This  is  one  of  the  {linking  fpecies  of  this 
genus. 

8.  Small-podded  Caffia  of  the  Havanna.  This  ard 
fpecies  rifes,  with  a  fhrubby,  tough  ftalk,  to  the  SmaII‘ 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  leaves  are  Sa  of 
compofed  of  nine  pair  of  oblong  pinnae,  having  theHa- 
an  awl-fhaped  glandule  fituated  between  thd  vanna 
lowed  pair.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  defcribed- 
fmall,  and  are  lucceeded  by  very  fmall,  narrow 

pods. 

Thefe  forts  are  eafily  raifed  by  fowing  the  Culture* 
feeds  in  pots,  filled  with  light,  fandy,  frefli  earth, 
in  the  ipring.  1  he  pots  fhould  be  then  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  a  moderate 
hotbed,  and  the  plants  will  foon  come  up. 

When  they  are  grown  to  moderate  ftrength, 

(for  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  very  young,) 
they  muft  be  fhifted  :  Each  plant  muft  have  us 
own  feparate  pot  •,  and  in  removing  them,  as 
much  mould  muft  be  preferved  to  the  roots  as 
may  be ;  at  ieaft,  not  a  fibre,  nor  any  part  of  the 
root  ought  to  be  bruifed  or  broken.  When  they 
are  fet  in  thefe  pots,  they  muft  be  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  another  hotbed,  and  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken 
root.  1  his  will  loon  be  ;  for  all  the  plants  are 
free  growers,  with  good  management,  and 
then  more  air  muft  be  allowed  them  as  the 
weather  will  permit :  Water  muft  be  now  and 
then  granted  them  ;  but  {hade  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  them  from  the  violence  of  the  fun’s  rays 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Before  the  end  of  fum- 
mer  your  plants  will  have  made  confiderable 
advances,  efpecially  if  they  have  the  advantages 
of  a  third  hotbed,  which  is  not  abfolutely  ne» 
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ceffary,  tho’  by  fome  prafrifed  •,  for  they  may 
be  kept  in  good  condition  in  the  lecond  hotbed, 
tho’  the  heat  be  abated,  until  the  end  of  fiimmer. 
This  is  the  time  to  remove  them  into  the  ftove. 
The  pots  muft  be  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  and 
all  winter  they  muft  have  very  little  water,  for 
their  nature  does  not  require  it.  In  fummer  they 
muft  be  now  and  then  watered,  and  as  much 
air  as  poftible  fhould  be  given  them  ;  but  they 
fhould  be  never  removed  out  of  the  ftove,  if 
you  choofe  them  to  exhibit  their  flowers  fair, 
and  expeft  from  them  a  fine  ftiow  of  their  long 
pods,  which  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  beauty 
of  thefe  plants.  From  time  to  time  they  muft 
be  fluffed  into  larger  pots,  as  their  fize  requires 
it  •,  at  every  fhifting  they  muft  be  (lightly 
watered,  and  always- fhaded  until  they  are  efta- 
blifFted  in  their  %  new  mould:  And  this  is  the 
general,  management  of  thefe  plants. 

The  firft  two  fpecies,  tho’  large  timber-trees 
in  their  native  countries,  in  our  {loves  feldom 
grow  to  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high  ; 
lo  that  they  are  not  out  of  the  limits  of  fuch  a 
ftation.  They  begin  flowering  generally  when 
they  are  about  eight  feet  high,  and  continue  to 
exhibit  their  bloom  more  and  more  every  year, 
making  a  delightful  appearance,  and  affording 
great  fatisfa&ion  to  the  owners,  from  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  their  being  poffeffed  of  fuch  Indian  trea- 
fures.  They  are  all  fleepers  ;  clofe  their  leaves 
in  evenings  with  their  under-fide  upwards,  the 
more  effe&ually  to  inhale  the  nightly  dews ; 
and  always  expand  them  again  in  mornings  with 
the  rifing  fun. 

Good  feeds  from  thefe  two  forts  may  be  eafily 
obtained  from  the  Druggifts,  who  have  the 
pods  conftantly  imported  every  year  for  ufe. 

1.  The  Pudding  Pipe-Tree,  or  Caffia  of  Alex- 
andria  is  titled,  Caffa  foliis  quinquejugis  ovatis 
acuminatis  glabris ,  petiolis  eglandulatis .  In  the 
Hcrtus  Cliffort.it  is  termed,  Caffia  foliolts  quinque- 
parium  lanceolatis :  extimis  minoribus.  Cafpar 
Bauhin.e  calls  it,  Caffia  fifiula  Alexandria.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India  and  iEgypt. 


2.  Purging  Caffia  of  Brafil  is  titled,  Caffa  foliis 
duodecim-jugatis  oblonps  obtufis  glabris ,  glanduld 
null'd.  Commeline  calls  it,  Caffia  fifiula  Javanica , 
fore  cameo  \  Brown,  Caffia  foliis  piunmis  oblongis , 
fore  rubella ,  filiquis  maximis  crafforibus  trinerviis  •, 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Caffia  fifiula  Braji liana  i  and 
Sloane,  Caffa  nigra  J.  fiftulofa  fecuncla.  It  is  a 
native  of  both  the  Indies. 

3.  Bicapfular  Caffia  is  titled,  Caffa  foliis  try - 
jugis  obovatis  glabris :  interioribus  rotimdioribus 
minoribus :  glanduld  interjefld  globofd.  Plumier 
calls  it,  Caffia  hexapbylla ,  filiated  buapfulari.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

4.  Emarginated  Caffa  of  the  Cari'obees  is  titled, 
Cajfia  foliis  trijugis  ovatis  rotundatis  emarginatis 
a quali bus.  Sloane  calls  it,  Caffia  minor  hexapbylla 
fruticofa ,  fenntf  foliis.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Caribbees. 

5.  Two- flowered  American  Caffa  is  titled, 
Caffa  foliis  fejugis  oblongiufculis  glabris  inferioribus 
minoribus ,  glanduld  fubulatd  inter  infima ,  pcdicellis 
fubbifloris.  In  the  Amcenitates  Academic £  it  is 
termed,  Caffa  biflora.  Brown  calls  it,  Caffia 
fruticofa ,  foliis  minoribus  obovatis  fexjugatis ,  fio- 
ribus  geminis  f  bigeminatis ,  racemis  alaribus ;  and 
Plumier,  Caffia  minor  arbor efeens ,  filiquis  planis 
articidatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

6.  Bahama  Caffia  is  titled,  Caffia  foliis  feptem - 
.  jugis  lanceolatis  extimis  minoribus ,  glanduld  bafeos 

petiolorum.  Plumier  calls  it,  Caffia  liguffri  folio  •> 
and  Martin,  Caffia  Bahamenfis ,  pinnis  foliorum 
mucronatis  angujtis ,  calyce  floris  non  reflexo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Bahama. 

7.  Winged-podded  American  Caffa  is  titled, 
Caffia  foliis  cbiojugis  ov alt- oblongis :  interioribus 
minoribus ,  petiolis  eglandulbfis .  fiipulis  patulis. 
Plumier  calls  it,  Caffa  fylveftris  fatida ,  filiquis 
alatis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  America. 

8.  Small-podded  Caffa  of  the  Havanna  is 
titled,  Caffa  foliis  novemjugis  oblongis ,  glanduld 
fubulatd  inter  infima.  In  Houfton’s  MSS.  it  is 
termed,  Senna  fpuria  frutefeens ,  filiquis  tenuiffimis : 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Havanna. 
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CHAP.  L. 

CATESBM  A,  LILY  THORN. 


THIS  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  one 
fpecies,  called  the  Lily  Thorn. 

The  ftem  is  woody,  covered  with  pale  rufiet 
Tr^bT  bark,  tenor  twelve  feet  high,  and  fends  forth 
£  *  branches  alternately  almoft  the  whole  length. 
The  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  Box-tree,  are 
fmall,  and  grow  in  clufters.  The  flowers  are 
produced  flngly  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  •, 
they  are  very  long,  pendulent,  and  of  a  bad 
yellow  colour ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  flefhy 
berries,  which  are  of  a  faffron  colour  when  ripe. 
Culture  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  fandy,  frefh  earth,  and  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.The  mould 
muft  be  kept  moift  with  flight  waterings  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals  *,  and  when  they  come  up,  the  like 
kind  of  watering  muft  be  afforded  them,  and  as 
much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  They  muft  be  clofely  covered  down 
in  the  evenings ;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  bed 
abates  it  muft  be  renewed,  or  the  plants  muft  be 
plunged .  into  the  bark  bed  of  a  good  ftove.  All 


winter  they  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  and  have 
but  little  water  *,  and  in  March  muft  be  fet  fepa- 
rately  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy,  frefh  earth. 

They  muft  be  next  plunged  again  into  a  good 
bark  bed,  be  fhaded,  and  (lightly  watered  until 
they  have  taken  root :  Afterwards  they  muft  have 
plenty  of  air,  efpecially  in  hot  weather  •,  and  in 
the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into  the  warmeft 
bark  ftove  ;  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain, 
fhifting  them  from  time  to  time  into  larger  pots 
as  often  as  they  fliall  require  it,  and  affording 
them  all  proper  care  and  good  management  due 
to  tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  Titles, 
is  named  limply,  Catefbaa.  Catefby,  in  whofe 
honour  the  name  is  given,  calls  it,  Frutex  fpino-  V 
fits,  buxi  foliis  fimul  nafeentibus ,  fiore  tctrapctaloide 
pendulo  fordide  ffavo  tubo  longiffimo ,  frutlu  ovali 
croceo  feminc  parva  condinentc.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Providence,  k 

Catefbaa  is  of  the  Cl  aft  and  Order  Fetr andria 
Monogynia  j  and  the  chara&ers  are,  Linnxan 

1.  Calyx  Sjftem. 
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*The  cha-  j.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  permanent  perianthium, 
radert.  placed  above  the  germen,  and  indented  in  four 
acute  parts  at  the  top. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The 
tube  is  extremely  long,  firaight,  and  thickens 
gradually  to  the  top.  The  limb  is  broad,  and 
cut  into  four  ereCt,  plane  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  within  the 


neck  of  the  tube,  having  oblong,  ereCt  anthene, 
which  reach  to  the  top  of  the  corolla. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  and  a  fimple  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  coronated  berry, 
containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  angular. 
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CHAP.  LI. 


CEANO  THUS,  NEW  JERSEY  T  H  E  A. 


IN  the  flove  mufh  be  ftationed,  Afiatic  Cea- 
nothus . 

The  plant  This  is  a  branching  fhrub,  about  four  feet 
described,  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other,  without  any  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches,  and  alfo 
iingly,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  have 
fhort  footftalks,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  ob- 
lufe,  berries,  containing  the  feeds. 

Culture  L  is  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  pots 
filled  with  rich,  light  earth.  The  pots  mult  be 
direCtly  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  good  hot¬ 
bed  \  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  the  weakelt 
fliould  be  drawn  out,  leaving  one  good  plant 
only  to  a  pot.  When  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  abat¬ 
ed,  it  fhould  be  lined  with  frefh  dung  ;  and  when 
the  heat  of  that  alfo  is  evaporated,  the  plants 


fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  to  be  plunged 
into  a  fecond  hotbed  In  doing  of  this,  care  mult 
be  taken  not  to  difturb  the  mould  at  the  roots. 

If  this  fecond  hotbed  is  of  tanner’s  bark,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  thriving  Hate 
until  it  is  time  to  remove  them  into  the  ftove  ; 
if  of  dung  only,  when  the  heat  is  evaporated, 
the  plants  mull  have  the  benefit  of  a  third  hot¬ 
bed  ;  and  from  this  in  the  autumn  they  fliould 
be  removed  into  the  bark  flove,  where  a  good 
degree  of  heat  muft  be  allowed  them. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Ceanoihus  foliis  ovcitis  Titles. 
enerviis.  In  the  Flora  Zeylanica  it  is  termed,  Cea- 
nothus  racer, ns  folio  brevioribus.  Barman  calls  it, 
Grojfularia  fpinis  vidua ,  baccis  in  race  mo  congeJUs 
fpadiceis ,  foliis  crenatis  ovato-acuminatis  \  and 
Plukenet,  Spires  Theoprajli  fimilis  frutex  Indie  us  t 
latiori  folio.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon. 
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CHAP. 


LIE 


CEDRELA, ,  BARBADOES  CEDAR- TREE. 


THIS  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  one 
fpecies,  called,  The  Cedar-Tree  of  Bar- 
badoes. 

The  trunk  is  very  large,  flraight,  branching 
The  plant  near  the  top,  and  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high.  The 
deferibed.  |eaves  ape  pinnated,  and  very  long,  the  folioles 
being  fixteen  or  eighteen  pair  along  the  midrib, 
broad  at  their  bafe,  obtufc,  and  ftrongly  feemed. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
krge,  woody,  roundilh  capfules,  containing  the 
feeds. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a  reddifh-brown 
colour,  and  finely  feented  ;  it  is  very  light  and 
loft,  and  the  trunks  growing  very  large,  are 
hollowed  into  boats  in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is 
ufed  alfo  for  wainfeotting  of  rooms,  making  of 
chefts,  &c.  on  which  account  it  is  highly  va¬ 
lued,  not  only  for  its  being  of  great  fragrance, 
but  becaufe  it  communicates  a  fine  odour  to 
whatever  is  put  in  them. 

It  is  propagated  here  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
Cuiuire.  procured  from  the  places  where  the  tree  natu¬ 
rally  grows.  They  fliould  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed 
of  tanner’s  bark  :  The  mould  in  the  pots  fhould 
be  kept  moift  with  flight  lprinklings  of  water  at 
proper  intervals  ^  and  in  about  five  weeks,  if  the 
feeds  were  good,  the  plants  will  come  up.  When 


they  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they 
muft  be  fet  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like 
kind  of  light  earth,  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims 
in  a  good  bark- bed,  and  watered  and  kept  fhad- 
ed  until  they  have  taken  root.  After  that  they 
muft  have  more  air,  and  in  the  autumn  muft  be 
taken  into  the  warmeft:  bark  ftove  5  where  they 
muft  conftantly  remain,  fhifting  them  from  time 
to  time,  but  with  the  ftri&eft  caution  not  to  dif¬ 
turb  the  mould  about  the  roots,  into  larger  pots 
as  often  as  they  fhall  require  it,  keeping  them 
very  warm,  and  watering  them  very  fparingly  in 
winters,  but  giving  them  frequent  waterings  and 
plenty  of  free  air  in  hot  weather  in  fummers. 

The  Cedar-Tree  is  titled ,  Cedrela  floribus  pans -  Titles. 
culatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Cedrela  foliis ipmtatjsi  1 

floribus  lax'e  racemofis ,  ligno  levi  odorato  \  Fluke-  ^  , 

net,  Cedrus  Barbadenfium ,  alalis  fraxini  foliis ; 
and  Sloane,  Pruno  forte  ajfinis  arbor  ?naxima  ma¬ 
teria  rubra  laxd  odor  aid.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  Weft;  Indies. 

Cedrela  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria  Clafs 
Monogynuz  ^  and  the  characters  are,  and  Older 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  monophyllous,  bell- 

fhaped,  withering  perianthium,  having  five  in- 
dentures  at  the  top.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  funnel-fnaped,  and  compofed  rafters, 
of  five  linear,  oblong,  obtufe,  ereCt  petals. 

3.  Stamina 
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3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  oblong  antherae. 

4.  Plstillum  conlifts  ol  a  globular  germen, 
a  cylindrical  ftyle  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and 
a  capitated,  depreffed  ltigma. 


5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifli,  ligneous*, 
five-valved  caplule,  containing  .five  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  fieflij', 
imbricated,  and  each  ol  them  is  terminated  by  a 
thin,  leafy  membrane. 


CHAP.  LIII. 
CERBERA. 


THIS  genus  confifts  of  three  fpecies,  viz. 

1.  i'h t  Ahouai. 

2.  Milky  Manghas. 

3.  Narrow-leaved  Cerbera. 

1.  Ahouai.  The  ftem  is  woody,  fends  out  nu¬ 
merous  crooked,  irregular  branches,  and  grows  to 
be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
thick,  fucculent,  l'mooth,  of  a  bright-green  co¬ 
lour,  and  full  of  a  milky  juice.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  cream-colour,  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
fruit  in  England.  The  nuts  of  this  tree  are  a 
deadly  poifon  •,  and  the  wood,  and  the  milk  which 
flows  from  it,  has  fuch  an  intolerable  flench, 
that  it  cannot  be  ufed  by  the  Indians :  When  the 
wood  is  burned,  it  is  faid  to  emit  a  ftrong  flench 
like  that,  of  human  excrement.  The  Indians  put 
fmall  flones  into  the  fhells  of  the  nuts,  tie  them 
about  their  legs,  and  divert  themfelves  with  the 
jinglings  they  afford  in  their  capers  and 
dancing. 

2.  Milky  Manghas.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
thick,  branching  near  the  top,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
thick,  fucculent,  entire,  nerved  tranfverfely, 
grow  alternately,  and  are  full  of  a  milky  juice. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  'bunches  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  *,  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  in  India  are  fucceeded  by  large,  flelhy  fruit, 
of  a  deadly  poifon.  This  fpecies  alfo  flinks 
intolerably  when  burned. 

3.  Narrow  -  leaved  Cerbera.  The  ftem  is 
woody,  thick,  round,  branching,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
long,  grow  in  clutters,  and  are  full  of  a  milky 
juice.  The  flowers  are  produced,  two  or  three 
together,  on  long  footftalks,  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
fruit  in  England. 

They  are  propagated  by  planting  the  nuts, 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  landy 
earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tan¬ 
ner’s  bark.  The  mould  mutt  be  now  and  then 
moiftened  •,  but  when  the  plants  come  up,  wa¬ 
tering  with  the  utmoft  "caution  mutt  be  granted 
them  ;  for  being  then  tender,  and  full  of  a  milky 
juice,  if  they  have  it  in  too  great  quantities  it 


will  kill  them.  When  they  are  three  or  four 
inches  high,  they  mutt  be  let  feparately  in  pots 
filled  with  the  like  kind  of  fandy,  light  earth,  be 
again  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  moderately  wa¬ 
tered,  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  They  mutt  next  be  accuftomed  to  mild 
air,  and  in  hot- weather  mutt  have  frequent  tho* 
light  waterings.  In  the  autumn  they  mutt  be 
taken  into  the  warmeft  bark  ftove,  where  they 
mutt  conftantly  remain,  fhifting  them  from 
time  to  time  into  larger  pots  as  often  as  they 
(hall  require  it,  and  affording  them  all  neceffary 
treatment  due  to  tender  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Cerbera  foliis 
ovatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 
Thevctia.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Ahouai ;  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Arbor  Americana ,  foliis  pomi , 
frublu  triangulo.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Bra¬ 
zils,  and  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Cerbera  foliis 
lanceolatis :  nervis  tranfverfalibus.  Burman  calls 
it,  Manghas  laftefcens ,  foliis  nerii  craffis  venojis , 
jafnini fore,  fruclu  Perfici  fimili  venenato  *,  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Manghas  fruclu  venenato  ;  and  Rum- 
phius,  Arbor  lablaria.  It  grows  naturally  in  both 
the  Indies 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Cerbera  foliis 
linearibus  longiffimis  confcrtis.  Plumier  calls  it, 
Ahouai  nerii  folio,  fore  luteo  •,  and  Plukenet,  Nerio 
affinis  angujlifolia  lablefcens ,  fore  luteo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 

Cerbera  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria 
Monogynia  \  and  the  charadters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five 
oval,  fpear- fh aped,  pointed,  fpreading  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The 
tube  is  long,  and  pentangular  at  the  top  :  The 
limb  is  large,  and  divided  into  five  obtuie,  ob¬ 
lique  parts. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped  filaments,  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube,  having  erect,  connivent 
antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifli  germen, 
a  fhort  filiforme  ftyle,  and  a  capitated,  bilobed 
ltigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  roundifh,  flefliy 
drupe,  longitudinally  furrowed  on  one  fide. 

6.  Semen  is  a  retufed  nut,  formed  of  four 
valves,  and  containing  two  cells. 
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CHAP.  LIV. 


OESTRUM,  BASTARD  JESSAMINE. 


T-his  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  two 
fpecies,  called, 

1.  NoCturnal  Ccjirum. 

2.  Diurnal  Cejirum. 

1.  NoCturnal  Ceftrum.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
upright,  divided  into  many  (lender  branches  near 
the  upper  parts,  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  a  Bay-tree,  fmooth,  firm, 
veined  underneath,  and  grow  alternately  on  foot- 
ftalks.  The  dowers  come  out  in  fmall  clufters 
on  footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  are 
of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  and  of  the  moft 
heightened  fragrance  •,  they  appear  in  Augult, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  dark-blue  poifonous  fruit,  but  of 
inferior  fragrance  to  the  former,  which  has  gone 
under  the  cant  names  of  Night  Cheerer,  Queen 
of  the  Evening,  and  Lady  of  the  Night,  from 
its  fo  profufely  difperfing  its  odoriferous  parti¬ 
cles  after  fun-let. 

2.  Diurnal  Ceftrum.  This  plant  alfo  is  called 
Queen  of  the  Morning,  Lady  of  the  Day,  from 
its  uncommon  fragrance  in  the  day-time.  The 
ftem  is  woody,  upright,  fmooth,  divides  upwards 
into  many  branches,  and  grows  to  be  eight  or 
ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
Spurge  Laurel,  oblong,  fmooth,  of  a  thick 
confiltence,  a  dark  and  chearful  green  colour, 
and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting 
clofe,  having  no  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the 
cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  plunging  them 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark ;  they  muft  be 
watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root,  and  then  muft  have  gradually  a  good  (hare 
of  air,  efpecially  in  hot  weather.  When  they 
are  in  a  good  growing  ftate,  each  plant  fhould 
have  a  feparate  pot,  and  be  again  plunged  into 
the  hotbed,  where  they  muft  be  watered  and 
kept  fhaded  at  firft  :  Afterwards  they  muft  be 
hardened  by  granting  them  a  due  admifilon  of 
air,  and  in  the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into  the 
cooleftftove  •,  for  they  are  moderately  hardy,  and 
require  only  a  fmall  degree  of  artificial  heat  to 
keep  them  in  a  good  flourifhing  ftate.  In  winter 


they  muft  have  little  water,  but  in  fummer  the 
waterings  muft  be  frequent  and  conftant,  efpeci¬ 
ally  in  hot  weather. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they 
naturally  grow.  Thefe  muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  rich  earth;  and  when  the  pL  :  are 
about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be 
potted  feparateiy,  and  managed  as  the  cuttings. 

Trees  raifed  from  feeds  are  of  luperior  beauty 
to  thofe  raifed  from  cuttings ;  fo  that  whenever 
there  is  the  conveniency  of  obtaining  them  from 
their  native  places  of  growth,  that  method  of 
propagation  is  to  be  preferred.  Titles* 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Ceftrum  ftoribus 
pedunculcdis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Jafminoides  foliis  ^ 
pifhaminis ,  flore  virefeente  noliu  odoratijftmo  \  ~  nu/hl  - 
Sloane,  Jafminum  laurinis  foliis ,  ftore  pallido  luteo , 

frubtu  atro-caruleo  polypyreno  venenata  ;  Fewill, 

Parqui ;  and  Plukenet,  Syringa  latifolia  Jamai - 
ccnfts,  ftoribus  ex  flavo  pallcfcentibus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Jamaica  and  Chili.  _ 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Ceftrum  fiori-  . 

bus  fejjilibus.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Jafminoides  lau- 

reola  folio ,  flore  candido  inter  din  odor  at  0  %  Pluke¬ 
net,  Laureola  fempervirens  Americana ,  latioribus 
foliis,  ftoribus  albis  odor  at  is  ;  and  Fewill,  Hediun - 
da  jafmini  flore.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  the 
Havannah. 

Ceftrum  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pehtandria 
Monogynia  *,  and  the  characters  are,  Qa*"s 

1.  Calyx  is  a  very  fhort,  monophyllous,  S^Lirw 

tubular,  taper  perianthium,  cut  at  the  top  into  mean 
five  ereCt,  obtufe,  obfolete  fegments.  Syftem; 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The  chs- 
The  tube  is  cylindrical,  very  long,  and  (lender.  ra6ters* 

The  faux  is  roundifh.  The  limb  is  plane,  pli¬ 
cated,  and  cut  into  five  oval,  equal  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filifor me  filaments  grow¬ 
ing  longitudinally  to  the  tube,  having  roundifh, 
four-cornered  antherae  within  the  opening  of  the 
petal. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  cylindrical,  oval 
germen  the  length  of  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  (lamina,  and  a  thickifti,  ob¬ 
tufe,  (lightly  emarginated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  oblong  berry, 
containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  round¬ 
ifh. 


CHAP.  LV. 

OHIO  CO  CCA. 


#“1^  HERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus : 

J-  1.  Racemofe  Chiococca^ 

2*  Nofturnal  Chiococca. 

1.  Racemofe  Chiococca.  The  ftalks  are  woody, 
weak,  and  fend  forth  leveral  (lender  branches, 
which  are  unable  to  fupport  themielves  ereCt. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oblong,  pointed, 
fmooth,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  at  the 
joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches 
Jrom  the  ends  and  on  each  fide  of  the  branches ; 
VOL.  II. 


they  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  berries,  that  are  of  a  fnow-  white  colour  when 
ripe,  which  feldom  happens  in  England.  In  America 
this  plant  is  called  the  Snowberry  tree,  from  the 
multitude  ot  Inow-white  berries  prefendng  them- 
felves  all  over  it  when  they  are  ripe. 

2.  NoCturnal  Chiococca.  This  plant  riles  with  a  and 
fhrubby,  branching  (talk  to  eight  or  ten  feet  NoJtumcJ 
high.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  of  an  elegant  green  , Lc 7* 
colour  on  their  upper-fide,  greyifh  underneath,  e  cn  e  • 
6  Y  and 
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and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  at  the  upper  parts 
of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh, 
comprefled  berries,  each  containing  two  feeds. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings 
in  the  fpring  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth, 
and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s 
bark.  They  muft  be  duly  watered,  and  kept 
clofely  fliaded  until  they  have  taken  root,  and 
afterwards  mult  have  more  air  admitted  to  them 
by  degrees  ;  but  they  muft  not  be  wholly  taken 
out  of  the  bed  until  the  autumn,  when  they 
muft  be  removed  into  a  very  temperate  bark 
ftove,  for  their  future  refidence. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  in  the  lpring  in  pots  filled  with  the  like 
kind  of  rich  earth  *,  and  they  muft  be  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  they  come 
Up,  the  ufual  care  incumbent  on  the  gardener  to 
allow  tender  feedlings,  muft  be  afforded  them 
until  they  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high  •, 
whenthev  muft  be  potted  feparately,  and  managed 
as  the  cuttings. 

i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Chiococca  foliis 
oppofitis.  In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species 
Plant  arum  it  is  termed,  Lonicera  racemis  latera- 
libus  Jimplicibus  laxis ,  floribus  oppofitis  pendulis , 
getiicldis  compreffis.  Brown  calls  it,  Chiococca 
farmentofa ,  foliis  martinis ,  fpicis  plurimis  tenuiffi- 


mis  et  tcrminalibus ,  et  ex  alis  fupremis ;  Dillenius, 
Periclymenum  racemofum ,  flore  flavefcente ,  frutlu 
niveo  j  and  Sloane,  Jafminum  folio  myrtino  acumi¬ 
nata ',  flore  albicante  racemofo .  It  grows  naturally 
in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Chiococca  foliis 
alternis.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America. 

Chiococca  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium  fituated 
above  the  germen,  and  indented  in  five  parts  at 
the  top. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal. 
The  tube  is  long,  and  patent.  The  limb  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  equal,  acute,  reflexed  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filiforme  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  having  oblong,  erecft  an¬ 
thers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  com- 
preffed  germen  fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  fili¬ 
forme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a  Am¬ 
ple,  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  comprefled 
berry,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  and  containing  one 
cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  diftant, 
roundilh,  and  comprefled. 
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LVI. 


C  H  RTSO  B  ALANU  S,  The  COCOA  PLUM. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called  the  Cocoa  Plum. 

The  plaht  The  ftalk  is  woody,  brown,  and  often  fpotted 
deicribed.  w^ite,  branching,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  roundifh,  entire,  (lightly 


emarginated,  and 


grow 


alternately  on  the 


_  *  .  j  # 

branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  in  panicles ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  white  colour*,  and  in  Ame¬ 
rica  are  fucceeded  by  a  very  fine,  fweet-tafted 
Plum,  of  different  colours,  and  as  large  as  a 
Damafcene. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  : 

The  White  Cocoa  Plum. 

The  Red. 

The  Brown. 

The  Yellow. 

The  Blue. 

The  Purple. 

The  Black. 

Culture.  They  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds, 
which  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  naturally  grow,  in  pots  filled  with  rich, 
frefh,  light  earth.  The  pots  muft  be  then  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  bark  bed,  and  the  mould  muft  be  kept 
moift  with  frequent  fprinklings  of  water.  In 
about  fix  weeks  the  plants  may  be  expected  to 
appear  ;  and  when  they  come  up,  they  muft  have 
as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  weak,  and  changing  colour.  When 
they  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they 
muft  be  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with 
the  like  kind  of  light,  rich  earth,  muft  be  again 
nluneed  into  the  hotbed,  and  watered  and  kept 

M  D 


fliaded  until  they  have  taken  root.  After  that 
they  muft  have  a  large  (hare  of  air,  efpecially 
in  hot  weather,  and  frequent  waterings  *,  and  in 
the  autumn  muft  be  removed  into  a  good  bark 
ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  fhift- 
ing  them  from  time  to  time  into  larger  pots,  as 
often  as  they  fhall  require  it,  affording  them  water 
fparingly,  keeping  them  warm  in  winter,  and 
-gving  them  frequent  waterings  and  plenty  of 
free  air  in  hot  weather  in  fummer. 

This  being  the  only  fpecies,  it  is  named  fim- 
ply,  Chryfobalanus.  Plumier  calls  it,  Icaco  fruftu  uc" 
ex  albo  rvfefcente  \  alfo,  Icaco  fruflu  nigro  j  alfo,  Sceott, 
Icaco  fruciu  pur  pur  eo.  Brown  ftiles  it,  Chryfobala¬ 
nus  fruticofus ,  foliis  orbiculatis  alternis ,  floribus 
laxe  racemofis.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts 
of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Chryfobalanus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Ico- 
fandria  Digynia  •,  and  the  characters  are.  Order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped,  wi-  the 

thering  perianthium,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  nsean 
fpreading  fegments.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  oblong,  plane,  patent  pe-  fia~ 
tals  inferted  in  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  many  ereCt  filaments,  infert¬ 
ed  circularly  in  the  calyx,  having  imall,  didy- 
mous  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
ftyle  the  figure  and  length  of  the  ftamina,  and 
an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  oval  berry,  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  an  oval,  five-furrowed, 
rough  nut,  formed  of  five  valves. 
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CHRTSOPHTLLUM,  The  STAR  APPLE. 


THIS  genus  at  prelent  confifts  Only  of  two 
lpecies  : 

i.  The  Common  Star  Apple. 

2.  The  Smooth-leaved  Star-Apple. 

Common  i.  The  Common  Star- Apple.  The  trunk  is 
thick,  divided  into  many  (lender  branches,  and' 
grows  to  be  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  intire,  ftriated,  fmooth 
on  their  upper  lide,  and  downy  and  fhining  un¬ 
derneath,  and  grow  alternately  on  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
the  fruit,  which  is  pulpy,  round,  and  as  large 
as  a  moderate  apple. 

and  2.  The  Smooth-leavetf  Star  Apple.  The 

kaved*1"  trunk  is  thick,  and  branching.  The  leaves  dif- 
Star  fer  from  the  former,  in  being  fmooth  on  both 
Apple  fides.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from 
deitribed.  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a 
large  pulpy  fruit,  of  a  rough,  aflringent  tafte. 

Thefe  trees  are  cut  down,  and  ufed  as  timber 
in  America-,  and  the  fruit  is  laid  by  to  mellow, 
in  the  manner  of  medlars  whence  they  lofe  their 
alperity,  and  become  fine  eating. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muff  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they 
naturally  grow,  be  fown  in  pots  filled,  with  rich 
garden  mould,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hotbed 
Of  tanner’s  bark.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  in  about 
fix  weeks  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  when  they 
muft  have  very  flight,  tho’  frequent  waterings, 

,  and  as  much  free  air  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  too  weak.  When  the 
plants  are  about  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be 
planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like 
kind  of  good  garden  mould  ;  and  in  doing  of 
this  be  careful  to  preferve  the  fibres,  and  injure 
the  roots  as  little  as  may  be :  Plunge  them  again 
into  the  bark  bed,  give  them  a  pretty  good  water¬ 
ing  to  fettle  the  mould  to  the  roots,  and  repeat 
this  as  often  as  there  fhall  be  occafion.  Keep 


them  fhaded  till  you  find  them  to  be  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  ftate  then  give  them  more  air,  according 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  in  the  autumn 
fet  them  in  a  warm  bark  ftove  ;  where  they  muft 
constantly  remain,  fhifting  them  from  time  to 
time  into  larger  pots,  as  often  as  they  fhall  re¬ 
quire  it,  giving  them  water  fparingly  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  frequent  watering  and  plenty  of  frefh 
air  in  hot  weather  in  lummer. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Chryfophyllum  fo- 
liis  par  allele  Jiriaiis ,  fubtus  tomentofis  nitidis.  In 
the  Hortus  differ t.  it  is  termed,  Chryfophyllim 
foliis  ovatis  fuperne  glabris  par  allele  Jlriatis,  fubtus 
tomentofo-nitidis.  Sloane  calls  it,  An  ana  foliis  fub¬ 
tus  ferrugineis ,  frublu  rotundo  majorc  lavi  purpu- 
reo ,  femine  nigro  partim  rugofo ,  partim  glabro^  \ 
Plumier,  Cainito  folio  fubtus  aureo ,  frubiii  maii- 
fornu ;  alfo,  Cainito  folio  fubtus  aureo ,  fruclu  oli - 
viforml ;  and  Lcefling,  Sideroxylon  Pacurero.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Chryfophyllim 
foliis  utrinc[ue  glaberrimis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  warmeft  parts  of  America. 

Chryfophyllum  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pen - 
tandria  Monogynia  \  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  lmall  perianthium  divided  into 
five  roundifh,  obtufe,  permanent  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  bell-fhaped  petal.  The 
limb  is  cut  into  five  roundifh,  fpreading  feg- 
ments,  which  are  Shorter  than  the  tube. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped,  connivent 
filaments,  having  roundifh,  didymous,  incum¬ 
bent  antherce. 

4.  PistilluM  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  very  fhort  ftyle,  and  an  obtufe,  and  nearly 
quinqu'ifid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  globular  berry, 
containing  ten  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle,  ofleous.; 
glofly,  and  comprefifed. 
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e  H  A  P.  LVII  I. 

CINCHONA ,  The  PERUVIAN  BARK  - TREE. 


THERE  are  two'  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called. 

Species.  i.  Peruvian  Bark  Tree. 

2.  Cinchona  of  the  Caribbees. 

Peruvian  1  •  Peruvian  Bark  T ree.  T  he  trunk  is  woody. 
Bark  flender,  branching,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 

Tree,  and  covered  with  a  thick,  rough,  reddifh,  or 

brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong, 
pointed,  entire,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other 
on  footftalks.  The’  flowers  are  produced  in 
branched  panicles  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves', 
near  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
of  a  dull  or  whitifh  red  colour  on  their  outfide, 
but  of  a  bright  red  within,  and  falling  off  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  capiules,  containing  the 
feeds.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  noted  for  curing 
intermittent  fevers; 


2.  Caribbean  Cinchona.  The  ftern  is  woody,  arii 
and  divides  into  feveral  branches  near  the  top.  Caribbean 
The  leaves  are  oval,  of  a  pale  but  beautiful  Cinchona 
green  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  and  grow  on  de  cn  e 
fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
on  footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  at 
the  upper  parts  of  the  branches,  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  roundifh  capiules,  containing  the  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  <''u*tarC4 
muft  be  procured  from  abroad.  They  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  good  hotbed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high,  they  muft 
be  potted  feparately,  and  plunged  into  a  good 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  Here  they  muft  be 
fhaded  and  duly  watered  until  they  have  taken 
root,  and  afterwards  muft  have  plenty  of  air 
admitted  to  them  by  degrees.  In  fummer  the 


watering 
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watering  muft  be  duly  repeated,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather;  and  in  autumn  the  plants  mult  be  taken 
into  fhelter.  The  firft  fort  is  tolerably  hardy,  but 
the  fecond  muft  have  a  pretty  good  ftove,  to  have 
it  in  perfection  in  thefe  parts.  Its  virtues  were 
difcovered  by  the  Indians  about  the  year  1500, 
but  it  was  little  ufed  in  Europe  before  the  year 
1649,  and  after  that  funk  into  difrepute  from 
the  ill  confequences  attending  the  imprudent  ufe 
of  it :  However,  it  foon  recovered  its  former 
credit,  and  is  now  not  only  known  to  be  the 
moft  powerful  febrifuge  we  have,  but  being  a 
fine  ftomachic  and  good  aftringent,  is  ufed  for 
internal  and  external  diforders,  and  is  found  fer- 
viceable  for  gangrenes,  mortifications,  &c.  pro¬ 
ceeding  either  from  inward  or  outward  caufes. 

1.  The  Peruvian  Bark  Tree  is  titled,  Cin- 
chona  paniculd  brachiata.  Ray  calls  it,  Arbor 
tju  febrifuga  Peruviana.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 

greateft  plenty  on  the  mountains  about  Loxa  in 
Peru. 
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2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Cinchona  pe-  QvuJhju 
dunculis  unifioris.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caribbees. 

Cinchona  is  of  the  Oafs  and  Order  Pentandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  lmall,  monophyllous,  perma¬ 
nent  perianthium,  fituated  above  the  germen, 
and  divided  into  five  parts. 

^  2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal. 

The  tube  is  cylindrical  and  long.  The  limb  is 
patulous,  and  divided  into  five  acute  parts. 

3;  Stamina  are  five  very  fmall  filaments, 
having  oblong  anthene  within  the  mouth  of 
the  flower. 

4.  Pjstjllum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  and  a  thickifh,  oblong,  fimple  ftigma. 

5:  Per  icarpium  is  a  roundifh  capj'ule, 
crowned  by  the  calyx,  containing  two  cells,  and 
openingin  two  directions  from  the  bafe  to  the  top. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  oblong, 
comprefled,  and  bordered. 
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Culture. 


OF  this  genus  are  the  following  fpecies  : 

1.  Pareira ,  or  UmbilicatedTeaved  Cif- 

fampelos. 

2.  Caapeba ,  or  Non-umbilicated-leaved  Ciffam- 
pelos. 

1.  Pareira ,  or  Umbiiicated-leaved  Ciffampelos. 
The  ftalks  are  flender,  and  twift  about  any  thing 
that  is  near  them  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
feet.  The  leaves  are  round,  heart-fhaped,  pel- 
tated,  fmooth  on  their  upper-fide,  but  hairy  un- 
’  derneath,  and  grow  on  long,  flender  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
greenifh  colour  ;  and  the  females  are  fucceeded 
by  round  pulpy  berries,  which  fometimes  ripen 
in  England.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  held  diu¬ 
retic. 

2.  Caapeba ,  or  Non-umbilicated-leaved  Ciffam- 
pelos.  This  plant  has  flender,  trailing,  foft,  woody 
ftalks,  which  wind  about  fhrubs,  trees,  or  any 
thing  that  is  near  them  to  about  the  fame  height 
with  the  former.  The  leaves  are  round,  heart- 
fhaped,  entire,  foft,  woolly,  and  their  footftalks 
are  inferted  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  bunches  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks ; 
and  the  females  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which 
fometimes  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  lowing  the 
feeds  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
earth,  and  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
bark-bed.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft 
be  watered  with  great  caution,  being  otherwife 
liable  to  be  killed  in  that  tender  ftate  ;  and  when 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  fet  fe- 
parately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  frefh, 
rich  earth  1  hey  muft  be  again  plunged  into 
the  bark-bed,  and  watered  and  kept  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  root.  They  muft  after¬ 
wards  be  allowed  a  greater  fhare  of  air,  and  fre¬ 
quent  waterings,  efpecially  in  hot  weather;  and  in 


the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove, 
where  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  fluffing  them 
from  time  to  time  into  pots  filled  with  frefii 
mould,  as  often  as  you  find  it  neceffary,  train¬ 
ing  them  up  to  flicks,  or  a  trellis,  provided  for 
the  purpofe,  and  affording  them  all  nice  ma¬ 
nagement  due  to  tender  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Ciffampelos  foliis 
peltatis  cordatis  emarginatis.  Lcetling  calls  ir, 
Ciffampelos  caule  credo  fuffruticofo  fimpliciffimo  \ 
Ray,  Convolvulus  Brafilianus ,  jiore  odopetalo^  mo~ 
nococcos  ;  Brown,  Ciffampelos  fcandens ,  foliis  pel¬ 
tatis  orbiculato-cordatis  villofis ,  floribus  mafeulis 
racemojis  :  femineis  fpicatis  :  fpicis  foliofts  ;  and  Plu- 
mier.  Clematis  baccif era  glabra  &  villof a ^  rotundo 
&  umbilicato  folio  ;  alfo,  Caapeba  folio  orbiculari 
&  umbilicato  lavi ;  alfo,  Caapeba  folio  orbiculari 
umbilicato  ct  tomentofo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica  and  moft  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Ciffampelos 
foliis  bafi  petiolatis  integris.  Plumier  calls  —it, 
Caapeba  folio  orbiculari  non  umbilicato.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Ciffampelos  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Dioecia 
Monadelphia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

I.  Male. 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none. 

2.  Corolla  is  four  oval,  plane,  patent  petals. 

3'  Stamina  are  four  very  fmall  filaments 

joined  in  a  body,  having  broad,  flat  anthene, 

II.  Female. 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none  ;  but  a  neCta- 
rium  on  the  fide  of  the  germen. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
without  any  ftyle,  but  three  ereCt,  acute  ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a.  globular  berry  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  rough  and 
lightly  comprefled. 
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F  this  genus  are  the  following  fpecies  : 

1 .  Heart  leaved  Cijfus. 

2.  Sichyoide  Cijfus . 

Acid  Cijfus. 

Trifoliate  Cijfus. 

Vine  Cijfus. 

Heart-leaved  Cijfus.  The  (talks  are  ten- 
and  divide  into  feveral  (lender  branches, 


which  require  fupport.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
(Haped,  roundiflh,  and  undivided  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  are  colledfed  in  roundifh  bunches, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round,  umbilicated  berries, 
which  are  of  a  mod  elegant  bright-blue  colour 
when  ripe. 

2.  Sichyoide  Cijfus.  The  (talks  are  tender, 
jointed,  branching,  weak,  and  climbing.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  naked,  and  ferrated  on 
their  edges.  The  (lowers  are  produced  in  bunches 
at  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fine  gloiTy  berries,  which  are  of 
a  greenifh-purple  colour  when  ripe. 

3.  Acid  Cijfus.  The  (talks  are  tender,  jointed, 
branching,  and  climb  up  neighbouring  trees  or 
bufhes  for  fupport.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
oblong,  cut  on  "their  edges,  thick,  fucculent,  and 
acid.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh 
bunches  from  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  round,  turbinated  berries  •,  which, 
when  ripe,  are  ofa beautiful  fhining-  black  colour. 

4.  Trifoliate  Cijfus.  This  is  a  climbing  plant, 
which  will  arife,  by  the  affi fiance  of  trees  and 
bufhes,  to  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  three  oval,  fubdentated  fo- 
Holes,  having  a  bordered  footftalk.  The  flowers 
are  collected  in  fmall  bunches  near  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round, 
umbilicated  berries,  fhining,  and  very  beautiful 
when  ripe. 

5.  Vine  Cijfus.  The  (talk  of  this  plant  is 
woody,  and  divides  into  feveral  (lender  branches, 
which  require  fupport.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
(haped,  but  divided  into  five  lobes,  and  are 
downy  on  their  under-fide.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  loole  bunches  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  beautiful  finning  berries, 
each  containing  one  feed. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  pro¬ 
cured  from  abroad.  The  ufual  way  of  fowing 
them  in  pots,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed 
of  tanner’s  bark  to  bring  them  up,  mult  be  ob- 
ierved  ;  as  alfo  the  potung  of  them  fingly  when 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  and  affording  them  water 
and  fhade  until  they  have  taken  root.  As  they 
encreafe  in  height,  the  glaffes  muft  be  raifed  to 
trive  them  room,  and  flicks  muft  be  thruft  down 
by  the  fide  of  each  plant  for  its  fupport. 
When  the  roots  have  filled  the  pots,  they  muft  be 
drifted  into  others  a  fize  larger.  When  the  plants 


get  too  high  for  the  glaffes  of  the  hotbed,  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ltove,  obferving 
to  train  them  to  proper  flicks,  a  trellis,  or  fome 
proper  frame,  or  they  will  entangle  themfelves 
with  the  adjacent  plants,  and  caufe  great  difor- 
der  in  the  ltove. 

1.  The  fiilt  fpecies  is  titled,  Cijfus  foliis  cor- 
datis  integerrimis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Vitis  folio 
fubrotundo ,  uvd  corymbofd  ccsrukd-.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  America. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Cijfus  foliis 
ovatis  nudis  fetaceo  ferratis.  Brown  calls  it,  Irji- 
ola  fcandens ,  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  ad  margines  den - 
ticulato-fetaceis  \  and  loane,  Bryonia  alba  genicu- 
lata ,  viola  foliis,  baccis  e  viridi  pur puiraf cent  ibus. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Cijfus  foliis  ter- 
natis  oblongis  carnof.s  incifis.  In  the  former  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Sicyos 
trifoliata.  Brown  calls  it,  Irfiola  triphylla  fcan¬ 
dens  &  claviculata ,  foliis  crajfs  ferratis  Sloane, 
Bryonia  alba  triphylla  geniculata ,  foliis  crajfis  aci- 
dis  Plukenet,  Bryonioides  trifoliatum  Indicum 
foliis  fucculentis  crajfis  &  crenatis  •,  and  Plumier, 
Vitis  trifoliata  minor  corymb  ofa,  acinis  nigrioribus 
turbinatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Cijfus  foliis 
gjfmatis  fubrotundis  fubdentatis.  Brown  calls  it, 

Irfiola  triphylla  fcandens ,  foliis  ovatis  fubdentatis, 
petiolo  communi  marginato,  calycibus  majoribus 
and  Sloane,  Bryonia  alba  triphylla  maxima.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Cijfus  foliis  cor - 
datis  fubquinquelobis  tomentojis.  In  the  Flora 
Zeylanica  it  is  termed  fimply,  Cijfus ;  and  in  the 
Hortus  Malabricus,  Schunambu-valli.  Plukenet 
calls  it,  Arbujcula  baccifera  circumplicatilis ,  viti - 
gineo  folio  fubtus  lanato ,  frttblu  racemofo  fervidiore 
odoro  ;  and  Rumphius,  Funis  crepitans.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

Cijfus  is  of  the  Glafs  and  Order  Fetrandria 
Monogynia  ',  and  the  charadters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  involucrum  is  compofed  of 
many  fmall  leaves. 

The  perianthium  is  monophyllous,  plane, 
fomewhat  four-cornered,  and  fhort. 

2.  Corolla  con  fids  of  four  concave  petals. 

The  nedtarium  lurrounds  the  germen. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  and  inlerted  into  the  nedtarium, 
having  roundifh  antherte. 

4.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  obtufe, 
tetragonal,  retufed  germen,  a  filiforme  (tyle  the 
length  of  the  (lamina,  and  afimple,  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  round,  gloffy,  umbili- 
cated  berry. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  roundifh. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 
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CHAR  LXI. 


CITHAREXYLON ,  FIDDL  E-W  O  O  D. 


This  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  two 
fpecies : 

i  *  Cinereous  Citharexylon. 

2.  Caudated  Citharexylon. 
i.  Cinereous  Citharexylon.  The  ftem  is  ro- 
buft,  upright,  branching,  and  covered  with  a 
cinereous  bark.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe  of 
the  Bay-tree,  are  oblong,  oval,  of  a  firm  fub- 
ftance,  grow  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  conti¬ 
nue  all  the  year.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe 
fpikes  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh,  pulpy  berries,  which  do  not  ripen 
in  England. 

2.  Caudated  Citharexylon .  The  item  is  ro- 
buft,  upright,  and  divided  into  many  taper 
branches  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  oboval, 
and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  long  fpikes  •,  they  are  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  berries  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow  ;  fowing  them  in  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  and  plunging  them  up  to 
the  rims  in  a  bark  bed.  In  about  fix  weeks,  if 
the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  come  up, 
when  you  fhould  be  cautious  of  over-watering 
them  to  endanger  their  rotting*,  and  when  they 
are  about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
potted  feparately,  and  plunged  again  into  the 
bark  bed  :  Watering  and  {hade  muft  be  allowed 
them  at  firft  ;  and  when  they  have  taken  root,  they 
fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air,  efpecially  if  the 
weather  is  hot.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be 
taken  into  a  temperate  bark  ftove,  where  they 
fhould  remain  until  they  become  ftrong  plants ; 
and  then  they  will  live  and  flourifh  very  well  in 
the  dry  ftove,  and  may  afterwards  be  fet  abroad 
for  about  two  months  in  the  height  of  fummer. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  fet  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of 


light,  rich  earth,  be  plunged  into  a  bark  bed,  and 
watered  and  kept  (haded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  Afterwards  they  muft  have  a  large  fhare 
of  air  granted  them  ;  and  their  future  manage¬ 
ment  muft  be  fimilar  to  that  of  the  feed  lings. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Citharexykn  rainis 
terctibus ,  calycibus  dentatis.  Father  Plumier  calls 
it,  Jafminum  arbor efcens  racemofnm  Joliis  lauri ; 
Brown,  Citharexylon  fruticofum ,  cortice  cinerco , 
foliis  oblongo-ovatis  oppofitis ,  petiolis  marginatis 
pedatis,floribus  fpicatis  ;  and  Plukenet,  Citharexy¬ 
lon  arbor  lauri  folia  Americana ,  foliorum  venis  late 
candicantibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica, 
and  moft  Iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Citharexylon 
ramis  teretibus ,  calycibus  truncatis.  Brown  calls  it, 
Citharexylon  fruticofum ,  foliis  fubellipticis ,  petiolis 
pedatis ,  calycibus  truncatis ,  fpicis  terminalibus  lon- 
gioribus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Citharexylon  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Bidy- 
namia  Angiofpermia  •,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophylious,  bell-fhaped, 
permanent  perianthium,  divided  at  the  top  into 
five  acute  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme,  rotated 
petal.  The  tube  is  twice  as  long  as  the  perian¬ 
thium,  and  thickeft  upwards.  The  limb  is  bi- 
labiated,  and  divided  into  five  oblong,  plane, 
truncated,  fpreading  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filiforme  filaments,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  of  which  two  are  a  little  longer  than 
the  others,  having  oblong,  eredt,  didymous  an¬ 
thems. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and 
an  obtufe,  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  (lightly  com- 
prefled  berry,  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oval,  bilo¬ 
cular,  convex  on  one  fide,  concave  on  the  other, 
and  emarginated  at  the  top. 
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CLEMATIS,  VIRGIN’S  BOWER. 


There  is  a  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus 
called.  The  Jamaica  Virgin’s  Bower,  or 
Dioiceous  Clematis. 

The  ftalks  are  weak,  (lender,  branching,  and 
if  fupported  will  rile  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  bright  green 
colour,  and  each  is  compofed  of  three  oval, 
veined  folioles.  The  flowers  are  dioiceous,  white, 
and  of  very  little  figure ;  they  grow  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches  in  pretty  long  footftalks, 
and  there  will  often  be  a  lucceflion  of  them  for 
many  months. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  places  where  it  naturally 
grows.  They  fhould  be  iown  in  pots  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed.  When 


the  plants  are  grown  to  about  four  inches  high, 
each  fhould  have  its  own  feparate  pot,  and  they 
fhould  be  again  plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed. 
As  they  advance  in  height,  fticks  muft  be  thruft 
down  by  the  fide  of  each  plant  for  its  fupport ; 
and  when  the  heat  of  the  b^d  is  abated,  they  may 
be  removed  into  the  ftove  ;  obferving  always, 
from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  plant  until  its 
final  diffolution,  to  afford  it  as  much  air  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  not  neglect  to  give  it  a 
due  fhare  of  water. 

It  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  layers,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  common  forts  treated  of  among 
the  Climbers. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  of 
very  inconfiderable  difference,  all  of  which 
may  be  raifed  in  the  lame  manner.  Their  fta- 

tion 
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tion  fhould  be  in  the  moft  temperate  ftove  ;  and 
in  the  hotteft  fummer  months  they  may  be  fet 
abroad  with  other  tender  plants. 
r  11  CS‘  1  his  fpecies  is  titled,  Clematis  foliis  ternatisin- 
JbitUCL.  tegerrimis,  fioribus  dioicis.  Brown  calls  it,  Cle¬ 


matis  fcanden E  foils  quinquercrvds  ovatis  nitidis 
pinnato-ternatts ;  and  Sloane,  Clematis  prima,  feu 
fylvejlris  latifolid ,  foliis  terms.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  J  amaica,  and  other  warm  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 
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CLEOME. 


Hp''  H  ERE  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  of 
-*•  a  ligneous  nature,  called,  The  bhrubby 
Indian  Cleome.  *•  *  - 

The  plant  The  (talk  is  round,  taper,  woody,  branching, 
deicribed.  and  grows  to  about  a  yard  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  firnpie,  oval,  oblong,  fmooth,  and  grow  al¬ 
ternately  on  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  gynandrous,  and  difpofed  in  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  •,  they  come 
out  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  pods  containing  the  feeds. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
are  four  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each 
root,  and  planted  fingly  in  fmall  pots.  The 
pots  Pnould  be  then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 


a  fecond  hotbed  ;  and  when  the  heat  of  this  is 
abated,  they  fhould  be  knitted  into  larger  pots, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  a  third  hotbed  : 

From  this  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  where  they  will  flower  and  perfect  their 
feeds. 

All  along,  from  the  time  of  their  firft  coming 
up  in  the  hotbed,  a  due  admiftion  of  air  on  all  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunities  muft  be  granted  them, 
and  moderate  watering  muft  not  be  with-held. 

Their  ftation  ought  to  be  in  the  cooleft  ftove  ;  for 
only  a  fmall  degree  of  additional  heat  above  that 
of  a  good  Green-houfe,  is  what  they  require.  gv.  /  • ^ 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Cleome  floribus  gynandris 
tetrandris ,  foliis  fimplicibus ,  cauie  fruticofo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 
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C  LU  S  I  J,  The  BALSAM  TREE. 
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Common 

Yellow, 


Yenofe, 


and 

Win  le¬ 
ft  owe  red 
Ba’fam 

no,.ao 
1  / 

de.cribed, 


OF  this  genus  are, 

i.  Common  Yellow  Balfam  Tree. 

2.  Yenofe  Balfam-Tree. 

3.  White-flowered  Balfam  Tree. 

1.  Common  Yellow  Balfam  dree  fends  out 
many  branches  from  the  Tides,  and  grows  to  be 
twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  round,  thick, 
fucculent,  glofly,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  branches,  and  in  America  are  Ex¬ 
ceeded  by  a  large  oval  fruit,  as  big  as  an  apple. 
The  turpentine  of  this  tree  is  ufed  in  medicine; 
and  it  is  faid  that  the  wild  hogs  in  India,  on 
being  wounded,  repair  to  thefe  trees,  rub  their 
wounded  parts  againft  them,  and,  by  thus  anoint¬ 
ing  them  with  the  turpentine,  effedl  a  cure. 
Hence  the  name  Hog  Gum  is  given  to  this 
turpentine  in  the  Wreft  indies. 

2.  Venofe  Balfam  Tree.  This  fpecies  grows 
to  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
large,  oval,  fpear-lhapcd,  pointed,  very  much 
ribbed,  veined  underneath,  and  grow  alter 
nately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe 
fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  rofe  colour,  and  are  Ex¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  fruit,  of  a  yellow  colour  when 
ripe. 

3.  White-flowered  Balfam  Tree.  This  fpecies 
grows  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  1  he  leaves 
are  roundifh,  thick,  flelhy,  entire,  and  grow  op- 
polite  by  pairs.  The  flowers  come  out  on  foot- 
ltalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  beautiful 
fcarlet  colour. 


Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  Culture, 
which  may  be  planted,  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  Tandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  The  cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  laid  by  a  few  days  for  the 
wounded  parts  to  heal,  and  when  they  are 
planted,  muft  have  a  flight  watering  to  fettle 
the  mould  to  them  ;  and  this  watering  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals,  but  it  muft  be  in  fmall 
quantities  at  a  time.  When  they  are  in  a  good 
growing  ftate,  they  muft  be  hardened  as  much 
as  may  be  before  winter ;  and  in  the  autumn 
fhould  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  and  meet 
with  treatment  fimilar  to  other  tender  plants. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  from  feeds,  when  they 
can  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow.  Thefe  muft  be  Town  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  plunged  into  a  bark-bed, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  muft 
be  potted  feparately,  and  treated  like  tender 
plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Clufta  foliis  Titles. 
aveniis ,  coroliis  tetrapetalis .  Brown  calls  it, 

Ciufea  arbor e a ,  foliis  crajfis  nitidis  obovato-fubro * 

Hindis ,  fioribus  folitariis  ;  and  Sloane,  T erebinthus 

folio  fingulari  non  alato  rotunda  fucculent 0 ,  flare 
tetrapetalo  fallible  luteo ,  frutlu  majors  monopyrcno , 

It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

2.  The  lecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Clufta  foliis  \ea\trf GL , 
venofis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Clufta,  fore  r of eo,  minor , 

frubtu  fiavefeente.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame- 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Clufta  folds 
aveniis,  coroliis  psntapetalis.  Humier  calls  it, 

Clufta 


/ 


T 
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Clufia  flore  albo ,  frublu  coccineo.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  America. 

Clafsand  Clufia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Polygamia 
Pr^r  Monoecia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

Linnsan  Calyx  is  an  imbricated,  permanent  perian- 

Syftem.  thium. 

The  cha-  2.  Corolla  is  four,  five,  or  fix  large,  round- 
raders.  concavej  patent  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  feveral  fimple  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  fimple  antherae. 


4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  oblong 
germen,  without  any  ftyle,  but  a  deflated, 
plane,  obtufe,  permanent  ftigma. 

5.  Pericardium  is  an  oval,  fulcated  cap- 
fule,  containing  many  cells,  and  opening  in 
a  radiated  manner  with  the  like  number  of 
valves. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  oval* 
furrounded  with  pulp,  and  affixed  to  a  co¬ 
lumnar,  angular  receptacle. 


CHAP.  LXV. 
C  L  U  T  T  A. 


Species. 

Retufed 

Clutia, 


and 

Eluteria 

deferibed, 


Variety. 


Culture. 


THIS  genus", has  already  afforded  three 
fpecies  for  the  Green  houfe  ;  two  others 
remain  for  the  Stove,  called, 

1.  Retufed  Clutia. 

2.  Eluteria . 

1.  Retufed  Clutia .  The  Item  is  woody, 
branching,  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  retufed,  and  grow  alternately  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  in  loofe  bunches  ;  they  are 
of  a  greenifh-white  colour,  and  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft. 

2.  Eluteria .  Theftem  is  woody,  hairy,  ereeft, 
branching,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  cordated,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  and  grow 
alternately.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  appear  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  that  grows  to  be 
a  confiderable  tree,  fending  forth  branches  near 
the  top,  which  form  a  large,  fpreading  head. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  have  but  very  little  water, 
or  it  will  effectually  kill  them  in  that  tender  ftate  •, 
and  they  muft  have  as  much  free  air  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  When  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  fet  feparately  in 
pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  light,  fandy  earth, 
muft  be  again  plunged  into  the  hotbed,  and 
watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root. 
They  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open 


air,  and  in  the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into 
the  cooleft  ftove,  placing  them  in  the  back  part 
behind  the  other  plants  j  for  they  are  moderately 
hardy,  and  require  only  a  very  Tmall  degree  of 
artificial  heat  in  winter  to  continue  them  in  a 
flourifhing  ftate.  In  fummer  they  may  be  fet 
abroad  for  about  two  months,  provided  fome 
fhelter  be  placed  over  them  to  fereen  them  from 
the  heavy  rains,  fhould  fuch  happen  to  fall. 

They  may  alfo  be  encreafed  by  cut¬ 
tings.  Thefe  may  be  planted  in  any  of  the 
fummer  months ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  deferred 
longer  than  July,  that  there  may  be  time  to 
harden  the  plants  before  winter.  They  muft  be 
fet  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  :  They 
muft  be  fhaded  at  firft,  but  muft  have  water  in 
very  fmall  quantities,  and  no  oftener  than  as 
you  perceive  the  mould  in  the  pots  to  become 
too  dry.  When  you  perceive  them  in  a  growing 
ftate,  the  glaflfes  muft  be  raifed  to  admit  the 
air ;  the  mats  that  had  been  employed  to  form 
the  fhade  muft  be  difufed  ;  and  the  plants  muft 
be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and 
afterwards  treated  like  the  feedling  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Clutia  foliis  ova -  Title*. 
libus  retufis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Clutia  foliis 
cordato-lanceolatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  or t.  it  is 
termed,  Eluteria.  Brown  calls  it,  Croton  fru- 
ticulofum  ereffum  fibvillofum ,  foliis  cordatis  acumi- 
natis ,  fpicis  terminalibus.  j  and  Plukenet,  Ricinus 
dulcis  arborejeens  Americanus ,  ■populaned  fronde 
argent ed.  It  grows  naturally  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies. 
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CHAP.  LXVI.  ’ 
COC  COLOBA. 


Species. 


Grape- 

kearing, 


OF  this  gen  us  are, 

1.  Grape-bearing  Coccoloba ,  or  Sea-fide 


Grape. 

2.  Spotted  Coccoloba. 

3.  Excoriated  Coccoloba. 

1.  Grape-bearing  Coccoloba^  or  Sea-fide  Grape. 
The  ftalks  are  woody,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  covered  with  a  frnooth,  brown  bark.  The 
leaves  are  heart-Ihaped,  and  almoft  round,  of  a 
thickifh  fubftance,  a  glofly  green  colour,  and 
grow  alternately  on  fhort  footflalks.  The  flowers 


come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  long, 

(lender  bunches  •,  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  purplifh  reddifh  berries,  as 
large  as  grapes,  of  an  agreeable  aftringent 
flavour. 

2.  Spotted  Coccoloba.  The  fialks  are  (lender, 
ligneous,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
a  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  Cocco- 
oval,  much  veined,  and  of  a  light-green  colour.  I°ba 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  (lender  bunches  defc,fte^ 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are 

fucceeded 
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Exco¬ 

riated 

Cocco- 

loba 


Culture. 


iucceeded  by  final],  fpotted,  purplifh  berries, 
of  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour. 

3*  Excoriated  Coccoloba.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
very  robuft,  grows  to  near  twenty  feet  high,  and 
is  covered  with  a  lmooth,  grey  bark.  The  leaves 
deferibed.  are  very  large,  oval,  pointed,  veined,  of  a 
thickifh  iubflance,  and  a  gloflfy  green  colour  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  paler  underneath.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
in  long,  (lender  bunches-,  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  roundifh, 
purplifh  fruit,  of  inferior  flavour  to  the'firft 
lort.  • 

Thefe  are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  pots 
fllled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  then  plunging 
them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  muft  have  a  fepa- 
rate  pot,  be  again  plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  and 
fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken 
root.  After  that  they  mult  have  more  air-,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  the 
warmeft  ftove,  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims 
in  the  bark-bed  there,  in  winter  they  muft  have 
but  little  water-,  but  in  hot  weather  in  fummer, 
they  fhould  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  chief  beauty  thefe  plants  exhibit  is  from 
their  leaves,  which  are  large,  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  and  continue  all  the  year  ;  but  they  rarely 
flower,  and  much  feldonler  produce  ripe  feeds 
in  England  *,  on  which  account  the  feeds  for 
raifing  them  muft  be  procured  from  the  places 
where  they  naturally  grow. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Coccoloba  foliis 
cordato-fubrotundis  nitidis .  In  the  former  edition 
of  the  Species  Plant  arum  it  is  termed.  Polygonum 
foliis  fubrotundis ,  caule  arbor eo ,  fruftibus  baccatis  ; 
and  in  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  Uvifera  foliis  fubro¬ 
tundis  amplijfmis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Uvifera 


Titles. 


{u/ruz^lreu- , 


litorea ,  foliis  amplioribus  fere  orbiculatis  craffts , 

Americana  \  Pkunier,  Guajabara  racemofa ,  foliis 
coriaceis  fubrotundis ;  Calpar  Bauhine,  Populus 
Americana  rotundifolia  ;  and  Sloane,  Prunus  ma - 
ritima  racemofa ,  folio  fubrotundo  glabro ,  frudlu 
minore  purpureo.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  fandy 
fhores  of  moft  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Coccoloba  foliis 
lanceolatis  ovatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Coccolobis  foliis 
oblongo-ovatis  venofis ,  uvis  minoribus  punblatis ; 
and  Plukenet,  Uvifera  arbor  Americana ,  fruldu 
aromatico  punftato.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

3-  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Coccoloba  foliis  %yC.ur\jsCii-ec , 
ovatis ,  ramis  quafi  excorticatis.  Brown  calls  it, 

Coccolobis  montana  major  arbor eay  foliis  fubrotundis , 
cortice  Uvi  j  Plunder,  Guajabara  alia  racemofa ; 
foliis  oblongis ;  and  Plukenet,  Arbor  Indica  gly- 
cyrrhiza  foliis  fubrotundis ,  floribus  in  pralongam 
fpicam  adattis.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

Coccoloba  is  of  the  Clals  and  Order  Ottandria 
Trigynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous  perianthium, 
divided  into  five  oblong,  obtufe,  concave,  pa¬ 
tent,  coloured,  permanent  fegments. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  awl  fhaped  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  calyx,  having  roundifh,  didy- 
mous  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  three-cor¬ 
nered  germen,  and  three  fhort,  filiforme,  patent 
ftyles,  with  fimple  ftigmas, 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The 
calyx  ciofes,  thickens,  aflhmes  the  fhape  of  a 
berry,  and  enclofes  the  feed. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  an  oval,  acute  nut, 
containing  one  cell. 


Clafs  and 
Order  in 
the  Lin- 
nzean 
Syftem. 
The  cha- 
rafters. 
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LXVII. 


COCOS ,  The  COCOA-NUT  TREE. 


THIS  genus  confifts  of  one  fpecies*  called, 
The  Cocoa-nut  Tree. 

The  plant  The  trunk  is  thick,  and  in  India  arrives  to  a 
deferibed.  great  height.  The  leaves  are  pinnated  ;  and  the 
folioles  are  very  long,  fword-fhaped,  have  hairy 
edges,  and  fold  backward  j  they  are  of  a  light, 
green  colour,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long, 
and  were  formerly  called  branches,  the  tree  hav¬ 
ing  no  other.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
bunches  from  among  the  leaves  *  and  the  females 
are  fucceeded  by  thofe  very  large,  oval  nuts 
called  Cocoa-nuts. 

Ufeful  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  great  plenty  both  in 
proper-  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  on  account  of  its  various 
ties  of  the  ufes  jn  life.  The  leaves  are  ufed  as  thatch  to 
'  "  cover  their  houfes  ;  the  bark  is  made  into  cor¬ 
dage  the  fhell  into  drinking  cups  j  the  out¬ 
ward  part  is  replete  with  a  milky  juice,  which 
is  a  cooling  liquor  ;  and  the  kernel  is  an  agree¬ 
able,  wholefome,  hearty  food. 

Culture*  It  is  raifed  by  planting  the  nuts,  which 
muft  be  brought  over  in  land,  in  pots  filled  with 
the  richeft  earth.  The  Auricula  comport  is  very 
fuitable  to  thefe  trees  ;  and  when  they  are 
planted,  they  muft  be  direftly  plunged  into  a 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  The  mould  (muft  be 
kept  moift  by  frequent  iprinklings  of  water,  and 
Vol.  II. 
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in  about  fix  or  eight  weeks  the  plants  will  api 
pear.  When  they  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  be  well  watered, 
plunged  again  into  the  hotbed,  and  kept  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  root.  Here  they  may  re¬ 
main  with  conftant  watering,  and  much  air  in 
hot  weather,  until  the  autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  taken  into  the  bark  ftove,  and  there 
conftantly  refide :  They  fhould  be  every  year 
fhifted  into  larger  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind 
of-  rich  earth  -,  and  in  doing  of  this,  the  ftrideft 
caution  muft  be  ufed  not  to  break  or  bruife  the 
fibres,  which  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  plants. 

Every  winter,  they  muft  have  frequent  water¬ 
ings,  tho*  in  fmall  quantity  at  a  time  j  and  in 
fummer  the  repetition  of  watering,  as  well 
as  giving  them  frefh  air,  muft  be  duly  obferved  -, 
for  the  tree  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  places  iri 
India,  and  thrives  beft  in  moifture  and  the 
fhade.  1 

The  Cocoa-nut  Tree  is  titled,  Cocos  frondibus  Thfes. 
pinnatis  :  foliolisreplicatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort . 
it  is  termed.  Coccus  frondibus  pinnatis :  foliolis  v 

enfiformibus  margine  villofis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Palma  Indica  coccifera  angulofa ;  and 
John  Bauhine,  Palma  Indica  nucifera.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India. 

7  ^  Cocos 
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females. 

i.  Calyx.  The  general  fpatha  is  compofed 


Clafs  and  Cocos  is  of  the  Clafs  arid  Order  Monoecia  Hex- 

Order  in  andria  \  and  the  characters  are, 
the  Lin- 

naean  I,  Male  flowers  in  the  fame  bunch  with  the 
Syftem. 

The  cha¬ 
mbers.  ^ 

of  one  valve.  The  fpadix  is  branching. 

The  perianthium  confifts  of  three  fmall,  co¬ 
loured,  concave,  and  nearly  triquetrous  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  three  oval,  acute,  patulous 
petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  fimple  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  having  arrow-lhaped  ari- 

-  theras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  fcarcely  a  vifible 
gcrmen,  and  three  fhort  ftyles,  with  obfolete 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  abortient. 


II.  Females  on  the  fame  fpadix  with  the  Males. 

1.  Calyx.  The  fpatha  and  fpadix  are  the 
fame  as  the  hermaphrodites. 

The  perianthium  is  compofed  of  three 
roundilh,  concave,  connivent,  coloured,  per¬ 
manent  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  three  permanent  petals,  fi- 
milar  to  the  calyx,  but  fomewhat  larger. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  and 
never  a  ftyle,  but  a  trilobed  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  very  large,  roundilh, 
coriaceous,  obfoletely  three-cornered  drupe. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  a  very  large,  nearly 
oval,  obfoletely  three-cornered,  acuminated  nut, 
formed  of  three  valves,  containing  three  cells, 
and  has  three  holes  at  the  bafe. 


CHAP. 


LXVIII. 


COFFEst ;  The  COFFEE  TREE. 


A1p  HERE  are  two  diftinCt  fpecies  of  this  ge- 

Species.  nus,  viz. 

1.  Arabian  Coliee  Tree. 

2.  Weft  Indiana  Coffee  Tree. 

1.  Arabian  Coffee  Tree.  The  Item  is  round, 
Arabian,  upright,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  light-brown  bark,  and  fends  out  many 
flexible  branches  oppofite  by  pairs,  which  grow 
h  jrizontallv  from  the  bottom  •,  the  loweft  branches 
being  the  longeft,  and  diminifhing  gradually 
in  length  to  the  top.  The  leaves  are  Ihaped 
like  thole  of  the  Bay-tree,  are  oblong,  pointed, 
waved  on  their  edges,  grow  oppofite  by  pairs, 
are  of  a  fhining  green  colour,  and  continue  all 
the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe ; 
they  are  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  of  great 
fragrance,  and  are  Exceeded  by  oval,  round- 
ifh  berries,  each  containing  two  feeds,  which  are 
the  belt  fort  of  Coffee  that  is  imported  from 
abroad. 

and  2.  Weft  Indian  Coffee  Tree.  The  ftem  is 

We.ft  round,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  fends 

roff-e  out  branches  by  pairs,  which  grow  horizontally, 

'Tree  e  and  form  a  pyramidical  head.  The  leaves  of  this 

dekribed.  fpecies  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree, 
oblong,  oval,  gloffy  on  their  upper-fide,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  panicles  *,  and  each  of  them  is  cut 
at  the  brim  into  four  fegments  only,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  former  fpecies  are  cut  into  five ; 
they  are  equally  white,  and  of  the  fame  height¬ 
ened  fragrance ;  and  they  are  Exceeded  by 
roundilh  berries,  each  containing  one  feed  only, 
which  affords  a  Coffee  of  inferior  quality  to  the 
former. 

p  .  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 

U  tUre*  in  pots  filled  with  very  rich,  but  loofe  earth,  and 
plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  •, 
a  very  flight  watering  mull  be  afforded  the 
mould  in  the  pots  at  proper  intervals,  to  keep 
it  in  fome  degree  moift,  and  in  a  month  or  five 
weeks  the  plants  will  come  up.  When  the 

plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they 

muft  be  potted  feparately,  and  plunged  into  the 
bark-bed  as  before.  A  flight  watering  muft  be 
then  afforded  them,  to  fettle  the  mould  to  the 
roots:  This  muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  there 


fhall  be  occafion,  and  they  muft  be  fhaded 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  When  they  are  in 
a  growing  ftate,  more  air  muft  be  allowed  them> 
which  muft  be  encreafed  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  of  the  feafon  •,  and  watering  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  time  muft  be  regularly  granted  them. 
Early  in  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  a 
good  bark  ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly 
remain,  be  kept  very  warm  in  winters,  allowing 
them  very  little  water,  but  granting  them  a  due 
admiffion  of  air,  and  frequent  waterings  in  hot 
weather  in  fummer.  They  muft  from  time  to 
time  be  Ihifted  into  larger  pots,  as  often  as  they 
fhall  require  it ;  and  if  they  have  the  regular 
heat  of  a  good  ftove,  have  Efficient  air,  and 
proper  waterings,  (which  ought  always  to  be 
rather  fparingly  even  in  hot  weather)  they  will 
arrive  regularly  to  perfection,  be  fubjeCt  to  no 
attacks  from  infeCts,  which  often  infeCt  un¬ 
healthy  plants,  will  flower  in  our  ftoves,  and  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  Coffee-berries.  The  berries  of  thefe 
trees  are  firft  green,  then  red,  but  when  ripe  are 
of  a  black  colour ;  they  remain  a  long  time  in 
their  red  ftate,  which  is  generally  in  winter,  and 
during  that  time  make  a  beautiful  appearance 
in  our  ftoves.  Coffee-berries  foon  iofe  their  ve¬ 
getative  qualities  •,  fo  that  whoever  is  defirous  of 
raifing  thefe  plants,  muft  be  careful  to  procure 
freffi  feeds. 

Coffee-trees  are  alfo  increafed  by  layers  and 
cuttings.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  the  like  kind  of  rich  earth,  be  plunged  into 
a  good  bark-bed,  and  watered  and  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  root.  After  that  they  muft 
have,  more  air,  be  taken  into  the  warmeft  bark 
ftove,  and  be  managed  as  the  feedlings.  Plants 
raifed  this  way  are  of  inferior  beauty  to  thofe 
raifed  from  feeds  j  fo  that  whenever  good  ieeds 
can  be  obtained,  this  method  is  not  worth  put¬ 
ting  into  practice. 

In  the  Weft  Indies  large  plantations  of  thefe 
trees  are  made,  in  order  to  raife  Coffee  for  fale ; 
and  fuch  is  the  progrefs  they  make  in  thofe 
countries,  that  in  about  eighteen  months  from 
the  berry,  they  will  afford  ripe  fruit  for  gather- 


mg. 


1.  The  Arabian  Coffee  Tree  is  titled,  Coffea 
floribus  quinquefidis  difpermis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff- 

it 
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Titles. 


it  is  termed  fimply,  Coffea.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it 
£ uonimo  fimilis  Mgyptica,  frutlu  baccis  lauri  fimili . 
1  “li*  Jafminum  Arabicum ,  caftanea  folio ,  fore  alba 
cdoratijfmo  ;  Juflieu,  Jafminum  Arabicum ,  /*#r/ 
Joitoi  femen  apud  nos  Coffee  dicitur.  Jr  grows 
naturally  in  Arabia  Felrx  and  in  ./Ethiopia. 

Out- r  2-  The  Weft  India  Coffee  Tree  is  named,  C<?/- 

'Oudx^iMjoafloribus  quadrifidis,  baccis  mono f per  mis.  Brown 

calls  it,  Pavetia  foliis  oMongo-ovatis  oppofitis , 
Jlipulis  fetdeeis  ;  and  Plumier,  Jafminum  ar¬ 
bor  efeens,  lauri  foliis,  fore  albo  odoratijfimo.  It 

Clafs  gr°WS  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  Order  C°ffa  ’s  °f  the  Clals  and  Order  Pentandria 
in  the  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are. 

Linnaean  i.  Calyx  is  a  fmall  perianthium,  fituated 

The^cha-  ab°Ve  the  §ermen’  and  indented  in  four  parts. 
rafters.3  2’  ^-°il0LLA  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The 


tube  is  cylindrical,  (lender,  and  much  longer  than 
the  calyx.  The  limb  is  plane,  longer  than  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  and  divided  into  five fegments,  which  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  have  their  edges  turned  backward. 

3-  Stamina  are  five  awl  -  lhaped  filaments 
placed  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  having  linear, 
incumbent  anthene,  which  are  as  long  as  the  fi¬ 
laments. 

4-  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx  ;  a  fimple  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  corolla ;  and  two  awl-fhaped, 
thickilh,  re  flexed  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  umbilicated 
berry. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  elliptical,  he* 
milphsrical,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on 
the  other. 


CHAP. 
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c  0  L  U  M  N  E  A. 


THIS  genus  at  prefen t  confifts  only  of  one 
fpecies,  called,  Columnea. 

The  plant  The  ftalks  are  climbing,  hairy,  and  lay  hold 
deferibed.  of  neighbouring  trees  for  their  fupport.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  hairy,  lerrated,  and  grow  on  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour, 
and  m  America  are  lucceeded  by  oval,  white-co¬ 
loured  fruit. 

Varieties.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  with  purple 
flowers,  and  another  with  yellow  flowers  and 
white  fruit. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  from  feeds,  which  muff: 
Culture.  -  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  the  plants 
naturally  grow.  They  muff:  be  preferved  in  fand, 
the  better  to  retain  their  vegetative  quality  ;  and 
muff:  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light,  Tandy 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s 
bark.  _  The  feeds  are  fmall  ;  fo  that  if  they  are 
not  thinly  fown,  the  plants  will  come  up  too  clofe  ; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  weakeft  Ihould  be 
drawn  out,  leaving  the  others  in  the  pots  until 
they  are  about  four  inches  long :  Then  they  mult 
be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots  with  the  mould,  that  it 
may  feparatefrom  the  roots  freely,  and  injure  the 
fibres  as  little  as  may  be.  They  muff:  be  next  plant¬ 
ed  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of 
light  earth,  muft  have  flight  waterings,  and  be 
plunged  again'  into  the  bark  bed.  They  muft 
be  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root,  and  after¬ 
wards  muft  have  more  air,  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  feafon.  As  the  plants  encreafe  in  height, 
they  muft  have  fticks  thruft  by  them  for  their 
fupport,  and  muft  alfo  be  fliifted  into  larger  pots ; 
pbferving  to  difturb  the  mould  about  the  roots 


as  little  as  may  be.  Early  in  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  and  there 
meet  with  the  treatment  due  to  tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  Titles* 
is  named  fimply,  Columnea.  Plumier  calls  it,  Co -  f  Q  . 
lumnea  fcandens,  Phcemceo  fore,  fruBu  albo  ;  alfo,  ^ 

Columnea  fcandens ,  fore  hit ef cent e,  fruclu  albo  \ 

Brown,  Achimenes  major  herbacea  hirfuta  oblique 
affurgens ,  foliis.  ovatis  crenatis  oppofitis :  alternis 
minoribus ,  floribus  geminatis  ad  alas  alternas  ;  and 
Sloane,  Rapunculus  fruticofus ,  foliis  oblongis  inte- 
gns  villofs  ex  adverfo fitis,  fore  purpureo  villofo. 
it  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  of  Martinico.  c,  r 

Columnea  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Didynamia  andOrde^ 
Angiofpermia  ;  _  and  the  characters  are,  in  the 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous  perianthium  a  Linn£Ean 
little  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  and  divided  at  the  top  Sf8®: 
into  five  erect,  lpear  fliaped,  permanent  fegments.  rafters/* 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent,  hairy  petal.  The 
tube  is  long.  The  limb  is  bilabiated.  The  up¬ 
per  lip  is  erect,  and  indented  at  the  top.  The 
lower  lip  is  divided  into  three  fpear-fhaped  feg¬ 
ments,  the  middle  one  being  much  longer  than 
the  others. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments,  of  which  two 
are  longer  than  the  others,  hid  under  the  upper 
lip,  having  fimple  antherae. 

4-  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  upper  lip,  and  a 
bifid,  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval  capfule,  contain- 
ing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
fmall. 


t 
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Culture. 


OF  this  genUs  are, 

i.  African  Commelina. 

2.  Tuberole  Commelina. 

3.  Grafs-leaVed  Zanonia. 

4.  Malabrian  Ephemerum. 

5.  Crifted  Commelina. 

1.  African  Commelina.  The  ftalks  are  fmooth, 
jointed,  three  feet  long,  lie  oh  the  ground,  and 
ftrike  root  at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
fpear-ihaped,  pointed,  fmooth,  and  embrace  the 
ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  (talks*  ifluing  from  a  large, 
heart-(haped,  permanent  fpatha  ;  they  are  large, 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  the  petals  are 
heart- (hapcd  •,  they  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Tuberofe  Commelina.  The  root  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  thick,  flefhy  tubers,  joined  to¬ 
gether  atl  the  top.  The  (talks  are  tender, 
weak,  and  fend  out  a  few  branches  from  the 
lower  parts.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-lhaped, 
ciliated,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  (talks.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  towards 
the  upper  parts  of  the  (talks,  on  (lender  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  moderately  large  •,  and  the  three 
interior  petals  are  roundifh,  and  of  a  blue  colour, 
but  the  three  outer  petals  are  green  •,  they  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

3.  Grafs-leaved  Zanonia.  The  ftalks  are  trail¬ 
ing,  and  (trike  root  at  the  joints.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-(haped,  narrow,  grafly,  and  embrace 
the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out, 
three  or  four  together,  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  (talks,  on  thick  footftalks  •,  the  three  interior 
petals  are  large,  and  of  a  (ky-blue  colour,  but 
the  three  outer  ones  are  fmall  and  green  >  they 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  fometimes  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Malabrian  Ephemerum.  The  (talk  is  round, 
tender,  and  three  or  four  inches  long.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  and  embrace  the  (talk  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe,  having  no 
footftalks  •,  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

5.  Crifted  Commelina.  The  ftalks  are  tender, 
and  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  and 
embrace  the ‘(talk  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  near 
the  upper  parts  of  the  ftalks ;  they  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

Thefe  forts  are  of  (hort  duration  with  us,  and 
may  be  raifed  as  Annuals  by  fowing  the  feeds  on 
a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  (hould  be  pricked  out  upon  a 
fecond  hotbed,  and  lhaded  and  watered  until 


they  have  taken  root.  They  muft  then  hav6 
more  air,  and  the  two  firft  forts  may  be  hardened 
to  bear  the  full  air,  and  be  taken  up  with  a 
ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  planted  on  fome 
rich,  light  ground  ;  where,  if  they  are  watered 
and  (haded  until  they  have  taken  root,  they  will 
flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

The  others  (hould  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  bed, 
to  be  prote&ed  from  cold  evenings  and  heavy 
rains  •  and  there  they  will  flower,  and  the  feeds 
frequently  ripen. 

In  order  to  continue  the  refpedtive  kinds  thro’ 
the  winter,  they  fhould  be  potted  feparately,  and 
*  in  the  autumn  taken  into  the  ftove.  The  firft 
fort  may  be  continued  in  a  good  green-houfe, 
but  it.  does  beft  in  a  temperate  degree  of  heat  5 
the  fecond  alfo  requires  to  be  ftationed  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  bark  ftove  ;  but  the  three  laft  forts  require 
a  good  warm  ftove  to  continue  them  through 
the  winter. 

The  roots  of  the  fourth  fort  may  be  taken  up 
in  the  autumn,  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place  all 
winter,  and  planted  on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring ; 
and  fuch  plants  will  flower  ftronger  than  fuch  as 
have  been  raifed  from  feeds  the  fame  year. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Commelina  corollis 
inaqualibus ,  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris ,  caule  decum -  Title*. 
hente.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Commelina  pro  cum- 

hens ,  fiore  luteo  \  and  Wachendorf,  Commelina  -  _ 

radice  perenni ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  caule  rcpente  gla- 
hro ,  petalis  duobus  majoribus.  It  grows  naturally 
in  ./Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Commelina  co -  RkckxS- - 
rollis  aqualibus ,  foliis  feffilibus  ovato-lanceolatis  fub- 

ciliatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed,  Com¬ 
melina  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  petalis  tribus  majo¬ 
ribus  eequalibus.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Commeli¬ 
na  radice  anacampferotides.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Commelina  cord- 

lis  <equalibus ,  pedunculis  incraffatis ,  foliis  lanceola—~iafoi 
tis  :  vaginis  l axis  margine  hirfutis ,  braffeis  gemi - 
nis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Zanonia  gr  amine  a  perfoli- 
ata  \  and  Sloane,  Peryclemenum  reftum  herbaceum , 
gentian a  folio ,  folii  pediculo  caulem  ambiente.  It 
grows  naturally  in  New  Spain. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Commelina  co - 
rollis  aqualibus ,  floribus  feffilibus ,  foliis  linearibus.  z<r\xS, 

Ray  calls  it,  Ephemerum  Malabaricum ,  fiore  tri - 

.  petalo  in  foliorum  alis  feffili  \  and  Plukenet,  Ephe¬ 
merum  phalangoides  Maderafpatanum  minimum  fe- 
cundum  caulem  quafi  ex  utriculis  floridum.  It 
.  grows  naturally  in  India. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Commelina  corollis  CfoSntz 

aqualibus ,  involucris  fpicatim  imbricatis.  Herman  -  , 

calls  it,  Ephemerum  Zeylanicum  procumbens  infia - 

turn.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 
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npHi  s  genus  at  prefent  confifts  of  the  fol- 
**  lowing  fpecies  only  ; 

1.  Upright  Button-tree. 

2.  Racemofe  Button-tree. 

3.  Procumbent  Button-tree. 

1.  Upright  Button-tree.  The  trunk  is  up¬ 
right,  lometimes  near  a  foot  diameter,  fends 
out  many  eretft  branches  from  the  fides, 
and  grows  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  long,  and 
grow  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches, 
and  ariie  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  coni¬ 
cal  heads  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  reddhh  co¬ 
lour,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  yellow 
flowers. 

2.  Racemofe  Button-tree.  The  trunk  is  up¬ 
right,  near  twenty  feet  high,  and  divides  into 
many  fpreading  branches  near  the  top.  The 
leaves  are  ipear-fhaped,  oval,  obtufe,  and  grow 
on  biglandulous  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe  cluf- 
ters,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

3.  Procumbent  Button- tree.  The  ftalks  are 
ligneous,  branching,  and  lie  on  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  roundifh,  oval,  thick,  and  come  out 
from  every  fide  of  the  branches  on  fhort  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches  in  roundifh  heads  *  they  are 
fmall  and  greenifh,  and  are  not  followed  by  fruit 
in  England. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they 
naturally  gVow.  They  muft  be  Town  in  pots 
filled  with  rich,  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered,  but  muft  have  it  in  a  fmall  quantity  at  a 
time  ;  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  muft  be 
planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  very  rich 
earth,  made  light  with  a  fourth  part  mixture  of 
drift  or  fea-fand.  A  proper  watering  muft  be  af¬ 
forded  the  plants  to  fettle  the  mould  to  the  roots, 
and  they  muft  be  plunged  again  into  the  bark- 
bed  ;  and  if  the  heat  fhould  be  abated,  it  fhould 
be  renewed.  .  Here  they  muft  be  duly  watered. 
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and  kept  {haded*  until  they  have  taken  root,  and 
after  that  muft  have  more  air  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  weather.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  temperate  bark-ftove,  where 
they  muft  be  treated  jvith  water  fparingly  in  win¬ 
ters,  bdt  muft  have  it  frequently,  and  plenty  of 
free  air,  in  hot  weather  in  fummers. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Conocarpus  erefta, 
foliis  lanceolatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cltjfort.  it  is 
termed  Amply,  Conocarpus.  Brown  calls  it,  Co¬ 
nocarpus  foliis  oblongis ,  petiolis  brevibus ,  fioribus  in 
caput  conicum  *  Plukenet,  Aintis  maritima  myrti- 
folia  coriariorum  *  Sloane,  Alni  fruclu  laurifolia 
arbor  maritima  \  Amman,  Rndbeckia  laurifolia 
maritima  *  and  Plumier,  Innominata.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Jamaica,  Ber¬ 
mudas,  and  the  Brafils. 

2.  The  lecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Conocarpus  fo - 

liis  lanceolato-ovatis  obtufiufculis ,  frubiibus  fejunblis . 
Brown  calls  it.  Conocarpus  foliis  elliptico-ovatis , 
petiolis  biglandulofis ,  racemis  laxis ,  frubiibus  fe¬ 
junblis  *  and  Sloane,  Mangle  julifera ,  foliis  ellip¬ 
sis  ex  adverfo  nafcentibus.  It  inhabits  the  mari¬ 
time  parts  of  Jamaica.  * 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled.  Conocarpus  pro- 
cumbtns ,  foliis  fubrotundis.  It  is  a  native  of 
Cuba. 

Conocarpus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  monophyllous  perian- 
thium  fituated  above  the  germen,  and  divided 
into  five  acute,  ereCt,  awl-fhaped  fegments, 

2.  Corolla  is  five  connivent  petals ;  though 
fometimes  thefe  are  wanting, 

3.  Stamina  are  five  or  ten  awl-fhaped,  ereCt 
filaments,  with  globular  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  large,  obtufe, 
comprefled  germen  fituated  under  the  calyx, 
one  fhort  ftyle,  and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  oboval,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  thick,  prominent,  membranace¬ 
ous  border. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  many  germens  arc 
collected  together  in  an  imbricated  manner,  and 
form  a  roundifh,  conical  head,  in  fhape  like  a 
cone  of  the  Alder-tree. 
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CONVOLVULUS ,  BINDWEED. 


. 4 


THE  fpecies  of  the  Convolvulus  proper  for 
this  place  are. 

Species.  1.  Purging  Sea  Purple-flowered  Bindweed. 

2.  Purging  Sea  White-flowered  Bindweed, 

3.  Convolvulus  Purpethum. 

4.  Trifid  Convolvulus. 

5.  Five-leaved  Hairy-ftalked  Convolvulus . 

6.  Five-leaved  Smooth-ftalked  Convolvulus. 

7.  Seven-leaved  Convolvulus . 

1.  Purging  Sea  Purple-flowered  Bindweed. 
s“*r?uf.  This  plant  hath  many  trailing  ftalks,  which 
pleVJ:  VOL.  II. 

ered  122 


fpread  themfelves  all  around.  The  leaves  are  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  their  edges  are  indented.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  fine  purple  colour ; 
one  common  footftalk  fupports  three  flowers, 
and  the  feed-vefiels  that  fucceed  them  are  large 
and  oval.  G 

2.  Purging  Sea  White- flowered  Bindweed. 
This  is  a  creeping  plant.  The  ftalks  creep  along 
the  ground,  anc}  fend  forth  roots  at  the  joints^ 
where  each  becomes  adiftinCl  plant.  The  leaves 
are  fagittated  or  arrow-lhaped,  and  the  hinder 
7  B  parts 
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parts  of  their  lobes  are  obtufe.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  white,  though  there  is  a  variety  with 
pale  yellow  flowers.  Each  grows  on  its  diftindt 
footftalk.  The  calyx  of  each  flower  is  large,  and 
inflated  :  They  grow  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks 
on  very  long  footflalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmooth,  oval  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

3.  Convolvulus  Turpethum.  1  he  roots  of  this 
fpecies  are  the  Turpethum  of  the  Ifiops.  They 
are  brought  from  India,  and  their  virtues 
in  medicine  are  well  known.  They  are  very 
thick,  fiefliy,  and  lpreading,  and  being  broken 
fend  forth  a  milky  juice,  which  hardens  on  being 
expofea  to  the  air.  From  thefe  roots  iflue  many 
fmall,  twining,  quadrangular,  membranaceous 
ftalks,  the  leaves  of  which  are  heart- fhaped  and 
angular.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
joints  of  the  ftalks,  many  of  them  growing  to¬ 
gether  on  one  common  footftalk  ;  they  are  large, 
of  a  clear  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
round  capfules  containing  the  feeds. 

4.  Trifid  Convolvulus.  This  fends  forth  ma¬ 
ny  weak,  twining  branches,  that  are  covered 
•with  a  whitifh  down.  The  leaves  alfo  are  very 
downy,  large,  broad,  and  deeply  divided  into 
three  broad,  undivided,  fharp-pointed  lobes  ; 
their  footftalks  alfo  are  downy,  efpecially  near 
the  main  ftepi,  long,  and  placed  alternately  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour  •,  they  grow  fingly  on 
long  footftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
capfules  containing  the  feeds. 

5.  Five-leaved Hairy-ftalked  Convolvulus .  This 
hath  many  twining,  hairy  ftalks,  which  will  a- 
rife  by  the  help  of  bufhes  to  a  confiderable 
height.  The  leaves  are  very  hairy  and  flinging; 
they  are  deeply  divided  into  five  lobes,  and  are 

d-feribed  P^acec^  on  long  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  grow  two  on  a  footftalk ;  they  are  large 
and  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  capfules  containing  the  feeds. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
fome  of  which,  have  many  flowers  growing  on  a 
footftalk,  and  others  have  flowers  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour. 

6.  Five-leaved  Smooth-ftalked  Convolvulus. 
This  will  rife,  by  its  twining  ftalks,  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  high.  Thefe  ftalks  are  fmooth, 
and  the  leaves  are  divided  into  five  fharp-pointed 
lobes.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  a 
fine  purple  colour.  Each  flower  has  its  leparate 
footftalk,  which  is  jointed ;  and  they  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  exceeding  large,  round  leed-veffels. 

7.  Seven-leaved  Convolvulus.  This  riles  with 
a  ftrong,  winding  ftalk,  which  divides  into 
fmaller,  and  by  the  help  of  bulhes  will  afpire  to 

delcribed.  twenty  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  five  or  feven  lobes,  which  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  have  their  edges  deeply  indented. 
The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  on  footftalks  ; 
they  are  in  general  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  tho’ 
there  is.  a  variety  with  beautiful  white  flowers ; 
all  of  which  are  fucceeded  by  large,  roundilh 
capfules  containing  the  feeds. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  raifed  ;  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  preferve  them  afterwards.  Sow  the 
feeds  thinly  on  a  good  hotbed  early  in  March  ; 
fee  that  the  foil  be  light,  fandy,  and  rich,  and 
cover  them  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep. 
There  are  hardly  any  feeds  which  ftrike  with  more 
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readinefs  than  thofe  of  all  the  fp.-cies  of  the  Con¬ 
volvulus  ;  fo  that  you  may  loon  expert  the  plants 
to  appear.  At  this  time  keep  your  glafies 
well  matted  down  in  cold  nights ;  and  turn  the 
glafies,  as  the  fteam  condenfes,  to  prevent  its 
dropping  on  the  plants  ;  and  if  the  weather  will 
not  allow  of  this,  wipe  off  the  moifture  with  a 
woollen  cloth:  At  the  fame  time  let  them  have 
as  much  free  air  as  poffible,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  weak ;  and  when  they  are  about  four 
inches  high,  plant  them  feparately  in  pots.  Let 
a  ball  of  earth  be  preferved  to  each  root  at  the 
time  of  removing  ;  let  a  little  wafer  be  given 
them,  and  plunge  thefe  pots  into  a  bark-bed,  or 
a  frefti  hotbed  of  dung.  Give  them  all  poffi- 
ble  air  in  fine  weather,  fhade  the  glafies  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  give  them  frequent, 
tho’  but  very  g.  ntle  waterings,  efpecially  the 
Turpethum  and  the  Jalap  ;  for  too  much  will  foon 
rot  their  fucculent  roots.  When  they  are  grown 
of  a  fize  to  fill  thefe  fmall  pots,  they  mult  be 
turned  cut  into  larger,  filled  with  rich,  loofe, 
fandy  earth  ;  after  which  they  mult  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  third  hotbed.  They  mult  have  water 
in  great  plenty,  and  a  large  ffiare  of  air  mult  be 
given  them.  The  glafies  mult  be  raifed  as  they 
advance  in  height ;  and  after  this  they  may  be 
removed  at  pleafure  into  the  ftove. 

After  all,  the  larger  growing  forts  efpecially 
ffiould  never  be  thought  of  for  culture,  unlefs 
the  ftove  be  large,  and  there  be  much  room  ;  and 
where  there  are  thefe  conveniencies,  they  will 
blow  fair,  and  amply  reward  the  toil  and  pains 
of  raifing  them,  by  a  profufion  of  their  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers. 

1.  Purging  Sea  Purple-flowered  Bindweed  is 
titled,  Convolvulus  fohis  emarginatis  hafi  biglandu- 
lofis ,  pedunculis  triflori:.  Plumier  calls  it,  Con¬ 
volvulus  marinus  catharticus ,  folio  rotundo ,  flore 
purpureo.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-lhores  in 
molt  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands. 

2.  Purging  Sea  White-flowered  Bindweed  13 
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titled,  Convolvulus  foliis  fagittatis  poflice  obtufisy 
caule  repents,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Plumier  calls 
it,  Convolvulus  marinus  catharticus  foliis  acetofe, 
fore  niveo.  It  grows  on  the  fea-fhores  in  many 
parts  of  America. 

3.  Convolvulus  Turpethum  is  titled,  Convolvulus 
foliis  cordatis  angulatis ,  caule  membranaceo-qua- 
dr angular i,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Calpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Turpethum  repens ,  foliis  alth<s<e,  vel 
Indicum.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifiand  of 
Ceylon. 

4.  Trifid  Convolvulus  is  titled,  Convolvulus  fo¬ 
liis  trilobis ,  caule  lanuginofo.  Sloane  and  Ray 
agree  in  calling  it.  Convolvulus  folio  lanato  in  tres 
lacinias  divifo ,  flore  cblongo  purpureo.  It  grow 3 
naturally  in  Jamaica. 

5.  Five-leaved  Hairy-ftalked  Convolvulus. 

One  common  title  belongs  to  all  the  forts, 
which  is,  Convolvulus  foliis  digitatis  quinis  pilofis 
integerrimis ,  caule  pilofo.  Titles  expreflive  of  the 
different  varieties  are  found  among  authors. 

Thus  Plumier  calls  one,  Convolvulus  pcntuphylloi  Jeruvund  8 
fUto  glabro  dent  at  0,  viticulis  hirfutis  ;  and  Her¬ 
man  another.  Convolvulus  American  us  pentaphyUus 
&  heptaphyllus  major ;  and  the  like.  This  fpecies 
in  all  its  varieties  is  found  growing  in  many  parts 
of  America.  -  .  c 
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H  E  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus 
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found  in  oiir  gardens  are, 

Tree  Flea  Banc. 

Shrubby  Flea  Bane. 

Sweet- fcented  Flea  Bane. 

Balfamiferous  Flea  Bane* 

Tortuous  Flea  Bane. 

6.  Lobated  Flea  Bane. 

7.  Saxatile  Flea  Bane. 

1.  Tree  Flea  Bane.  This  plant  rifes  with  a 
woody  ftem  to  the  height  of  about  eight  or  ten 
feet,  fending  forth  many  branches,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  mealy  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
acute,  undivided,  hairy,  of  a  filvery  whitenefs 
underneath,  and  placed  alternately,  without  any 
footftalks,  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  come  out  in  re¬ 
curved  l'pikes  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the 
branches  •,  but  they  are  never  followed  by  good 
feeds  in  our  gardens. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  with  fine  blue 
flowers,  and  another  of  lower  growth,  wich  nar¬ 
row,  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

2  Shrubby  Flea  Bane.  This  plant  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  branching  {talk  to  about  fix  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  undivided,  obtufe,  fmootb, 
and  placed  alternately,  without  any  footftalks, 
on  the  branches.  The  flowers  grow  alternately 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  j  they  have  no 
footftalks,  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  downy  heads,  which  hardly  ever  con¬ 
tain  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  with  white 
flowers. 

3.  Sweet-fcented  Flea  Bane.  The  {talks  of 
this  plant  are  fhrubby,  upright,  branching,  and 
grow  to  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  hairy,  ferrated,  acute,  downy  underneath, 
and  placed  on  fhort  footftalks  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh  bunches, 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  very  fragrant,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  by  downy  heads  containing  the  feeds. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies : 
One  isoflow  growth  *,  another  is  diftinguifhed  for 
its  broad,  rough  leaves  ;  and  a  third  has  fmooth 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  pale  purple  colour. 

4.  Balfamiferous  Flea  Bane.  The  {talk  of 
this  plant  is  fhrubby,  branching,  and  four  or 
five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
downy  underneath,  and  when  bruifed  emit  a 
fine  balfamic  odour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  in  fmall 
heads.  Their  colour  is  purplifh,  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  downy  heads  containing  the  feeds. 

Tortuous  5.  Tortuous  Flea-bane.  The  (talks  of  this 
plant  are  fhrubby,  climbing,  fend  forth  many 
branches,  and  will  grow  to  twelve  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  undivided,  ner¬ 
vous,  of  a  thick  fubftance,  continue  all  winter 
on  the  plant,  and  are  of  a  pale- green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  in  long,  reflexed  fpikes.  They  are  large, 
white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy,  dark-co¬ 
loured  feeds. 

6.  Lobated  Flea  Bane.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant 
is  fhrubby,  branching,  and  grows  to  be  feven  or 
eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  rough  •,  and 
each  of  the  lower  ones  is  cut  into  three  parts,  or 
divided  into  chree  lobes  i  thofe  on  the  upper  part 
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of  the  plant  being  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy,  and 
flightly  ferrated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  roundifh  bunches  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches*,  their  colour  is  yellow,  and  they 
are  fucceeded  by  downy  heads  containing  the 

feeds.  _  .  Saxarile 

7.  Saxatile  Flea  Bane.  The  ftalks  of  this  Flea  Bane 
plant  are  ligneous,  downy,  weak,  and  at  firft,  defcribed. 
unlefs  lupported,  will  lie  on  the  ground  :  As 
they  advance  in  height,  they  encreafe  in  ftrength, 
and  become  powerful  enough  to  fupport  them- 
felves  in  an  eretfc  pofition.  The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
row,  flightly  indented,  downy,  acute,  and  grovV 
alternately.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  colledted  in 
long,  cylindrical-  heads,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
downy  feeds,  which  fometimes  ripen  in  our  gar¬ 
dens. 

I  he  feeds  of  all  thefe  forts,  except  the  laft,  Culture* 
feldom  ripen  in  our  gardens  ;  therefore  they 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  naturally  grow.  As  foon  as  they  arrive, 
fow  them  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth ; 
and  if  it  be  the  autumn  or  winter,  fet  them  um 
der  fheltcr  until  the  fpring.  In  March  let  the 
pots  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of 
an  hotbed.  This  will  foon  bring  up  the  plants  j 
when  all  poflible  air  muft  be  granted  them,  and 
they  muft  have  frequent  fprinklings  of  water. 

When  they  are  about  three  inches  high,  let  each 
plant  be  fet  in  its  own  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
with  light,  fandy,  frefh  earth *,  plunge  them  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  mould  of  a  fecond  hotbed, 
and  fhade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
root.  As  the  days  get  long  and  warm,  give  them 
proportionally  more  air,  and  repeat  the  watering 
rather  oftener  ;  ufe  them  to  the  open  air  by  degrees^ 
and  in  very  fine,  warm  weather  take  the  glafies 
entirely  off.  Some  provide  a  third  hotbed  for 
thefe  plants  *,  but  thefe  two,  with  good  linings 
of  frefh  dung,  will  be  fufficient.  In  this  fltua- 
tion  they  may  remain,  covering  them  with  the 
glafies  in  cold  and  very  wet  weather,  and  unco¬ 
vering  them  on  all  favourable  opportunities,  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove 
for  their  winter  lodgings. 

.  The  coldeft  ftove  muft  be  allotted  them* 
where  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a 
greater  degree  of  heat. 

They  fhould  be  fet  abroad  in  a  warm,  well, 
fheltered  place  during  the  hotteft  part  of  the 
lummer,  and  as  they  advance  in  height  muft 
be  fhifted  into  larger  pots  *,  and  this  is  the  mode 
of  management  their  natures  will  require,  to 
caufe  them  to  aflume  an  healthy,  appearance, 
and  produce  their  flowers  beautiful  and  ftrono-. 

The  feventh  fort  will  do  very  well  in  a  o-reen- 
houfe,  provided  you  have  no  ftove  to  caufe&  it  to 
blow  more  fair,  and  with  greater  certainty  to 
perfect  its  feeds. 

1.  Tree  flea  Bane  is  titled,  Conyza foliis  ova-  Title** 
tis  integerrimis  acutis  fubtus  tomentofis ,  fpicis  re-  fr-  0 
curvatis  fecundis ,  hr  a  ft  as  reflexis.  Plumier  calls  J 
it,  Conyza  arborefcens ,  floribtts  camlets ;  Sloane, 

Conyza  fruticofa ,  fiore  pallid?  purpurco ,  capitulis  e 
lateribus  ramulorum  fpicatim  exeuntibus  *,  and 
Brown,  Eupatorium  crcftum  birfutum ,  foliis  obi  on - 
gis  mgcfis,  for  thus  fpicatis  per  r  amnios  terminals 

declinati j, 
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declinatis,  uno  vet fit  difpofuis.  Ic  inhabits  Ja¬ 
maica.  ' ■ 

Zfiywli-t&fGL.  2*  Shrubby  Flea  Bane  is  titled,  Conyza  foliis 
ovatis  integerrimis  obtufis,  ftoribus  feffilibus  alternis , 
ramulis  flcxuofis.  Plumier  calls  ic,  Conyza  fru - 
tefcens ,  cydonu e  folio  -,  allb,  Eupatorium  America- 
num  frutefcens ,  hcder <£  terrejiris  folio ,  /on?  purpu- 
^  rafcent e.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

'Obo^eMc.  3‘  Sweet-fcented  Flea  Bane  is  titled,  Conyza 
foliis  ovatis  ferratis  fubtomentofis  acutis ,  caule  co- 
irymbofo ,  corollis  fubglobofts.  Brown  calls  it,  Co¬ 
nyza  odorata  minor  eredla  purpurafcens  corymbofa , 
foliis  ovatis  villofis  Plumier,  Coryza  arbor efcens 
purpurea,  folio  verbafci  dentato  ;  Sloane,  Conyza 
major  odorata ,  /.  Baccharis  jloribus  purpureis  ;  and 
Plukenet,  Eupatoria  conyzoides  Maderafpatana , 
foliis  glabris ,  fore  purpurafeente.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
fflcdjoArdj&tfL.  4-  Balfamiferous  Flea  Bane  is  titled,  Conyza 
(1  II  foliis  lanceolatis  fubtus  t  ament  of  s ,  petiolis  etiatn  fer- 
rato-dentatis.  Rumphius  calls  it,  Conyza  c do- 
rat  a  ;  and  Plukenet,  Conyza  arbor  Zeylanenfis , 
fubrotundo  folio  maxime  tomentofo.  It  inhabits 
India. 


5.  Tortuous  Flea  Bane  is  titled,  Conyza  caule  cA/tt, 
tortuofo  fruticofo ,  foliis  ov at u- oblong: s  integerrimis , 

racemis  refexis.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Conyza  Mada- 
gafcarienfis  fruticofa,  tortuofo  caule ,  folio .  It 
inhabits  Madagascar  and  Vera  Cruz. 

6.  Lobated  Flea  Bane  is  titled,  Conyza  foliis 

inferioribus  trifidis  fuperioribus  ovato-lanceolatis  ob- 
folete  ferratis,  floribus  corymbofis.  Plumier  calls 
it,  Conyza  arborefeens  lutea ,  /A/b  /r/jCA  •  and 
Sloane,  a  urea  major ,  /  Doria  folio  fimtato 

birfuto.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  „ 

7.  Saxatile  Plea  Bane  is  titled,  Conyza  folds  uoycafvz 
linearibus  fib  dent  at  is,  pcdunculis  longiffimis  uniflo-  £zs. 
ris,  caule  frutefeente  tomentofo.  In  the  Horius 

Cliff  or  t.  it  is  termed,  Gnaphalium  foliis  alternis 
linearibus  acutis  plants ,  pedunculis  longiffimis  uni- 
floris .  Morifon  calls  it,  Helicbryfitm  capitulis  Jin - 
gularibus  brevibus  \  Boccone,  Helichryfum  faxatile , 
fingulari  capitulo  amplo,  angujlo  ft^ebadis  folio  ; 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  E'icbryfo  fylvejlri ,  fore  ob~ 
lengo,  fimilis.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  alio  in  Italy,  Iftria,  Carinthia,  Va- 
lefia,  and  Paleftine. 


CHAP. 


LXXIV. 


CO  P  AI F  ERA,  The  BALSAM  OF  CAPIVI  TREE. 


Culture,  HIS  genus  at  prefent  confids  of  one  fpe 

A  ripR  onlv.  railed  The  Ralfam  of  Caniv 


The  plant 
deferibed. 


Account 
of  its 
juice, 


Its  colour, 
&c. 


and  ufes 
in 

medicine. 


cies  only,  called  The  Balfam  of  Capivi 

Tree. 

The  tree  is  large,  branching,  and  grows  to 
be  fifty  or  fixty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  round- 
ifh.  The  flowers  are  red.  The  fruit  is  globular, 
flefhy,  and  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

It  is  the  liquid,  refinous  juice  of  thele  trees 
that  is  the  Ballam  of  Capivi  of  the  fhops.  The 
trees  are  tapped,  and  the  liquor  flows  in  fuch 
plenty  from  the  wounded  part,  that  five  or  fix 
gallons  are  often  collected  from  one  tree  in  a 
fmall  time. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  trees  do  not  all 
yield  the  Balfam  •,  but  fuch  as  do,  are  known  by 
a  longitudinal  ridge  down  the  trunk  •,  and  after 
being  once  tapped,  they  never  yield  any  more 
Balfam. 

The  juice  at  firft  is  of  about  the  confidence 
of  oil,  of  a  whitifh-yellow  colour,  and  agree¬ 
able  fmell ;  but  it  thickens  by  keeping,  and  does 
not  become  folid  like  mod  other  refinous  juices. 

Its  ufes  in  medicine  are  various.  Externally 
applied,  it  is  a  good  vulnerary  ;  taken  inwardly,  it 
is  detergent,  diuretic,  heals  exulcerations  in  the 
urinary  pafiage,  and  drengthens  the  nervous 
fydem.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  be  good  in  lcorbu- 
tic  cachexies,  dyfenteries,  putrelcent  date  of  the 
juices,  coughs,  &c. 

It  diflolves  in  redtified  fpirit,  yields  by  didil- 
lation  a  limpid  efiential  oil,  and  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  Balfamic  Tindture,  and  Tindlureof  Can- 
tharides. 


This  famous  tree  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When 
the  plants  are  four  inches  high,  they"  mud  be 
potted  feparately,  be  plunged  again  into  the 
hotbed,  and  watered  and  fhaded,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  until  they  have  taken  root.  After  that  they 
mud  have  more  air,  and  in  the  autumn  be  taken 
into  a  good  bark-dove;  where  they  Ihould  con- 
ftantly  remain,  duffing  them  from  time  to  time 
into  larger  pots,  as  often  as  they  fliall  require, 
and  affording  them  all  proper  management  due 
to  tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to 
this  genus,  it  is  named  fimpiy,  Copaifera.  Ray 
and  others  call  it,  Coapciba .  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  Brafils  and  the  Antilles. 

Copaifera  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none. 

2.  Corolla  is  four  oblong,  acute,  concave, 
fpreading  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  filiforme,  incurved  fila¬ 
ments  fomewhat  longer  than  the  corolla,  having 
oblong,  incumbent  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confids  of  a  round,  comprelT- 
ed,  plane,  pedicellated  germen,  a  filiforme,  in¬ 
curved  dyle  the  length  of  the  damina,  and  an 
obtufe  digma. 

5.  PericarpiUm  is  flefhy  and  globular. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  the  pulp. 
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CHAP.  LXXV. 

COR  CHORUS,  JEWS  MALLOW. 


OF  this  genus  thefe  two  fpecies  demand  a 
place  in  the  Temperate  Stove  : 
i.  Elm-leaved  Jews  Mallow. 

2.  Hornbeam-leaved  Jews  Mallow, 
i.  Elm-leaved  Jews  Mallow.  The  ftalk  of 
k*av':|  ^is  P^ant  ’s  fon^by,  branching,  and  grows  to 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
lpear-  fh  aped,  ferrated,  have  no  footftalks,  and  have 
feveral  other  very  fmall  leaves  growing  irregu¬ 
larly  among  them.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  fldes  of  the  branches  on  very  fhort  foot- 
ifalks  •,  they  are  fmall,  ftramineous,  come  out  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
very  narrow,  ccfrnp  re  fifed  capfules,  containing  the 
ard  feeds. 

Bornbeam  2.  Hornbeam  -  leaved  Jews  Mallow.  The 
leaved  ffcalks  of  this  plant  are  ligneous,  branching,  and 

viTnow  Srow  ro  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  roundifh, 
described,  heart  Tnaped,  rough,  waved  and  ferrated.  The 
flowers  grow  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches,  in 
July  or  Augufl  •,  they  are  yellowifh,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong,  fix-furrowed,  fix-pointed 
capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  raifed  from  the  feeds,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  directed  for  the  Annuals, 
on  three  fuccefiive  hotbeds.  When  they  are  in  the 
third  hotbed,  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer  the 


glafies  may  be  wholly  taken  off ;  but  the  plants 
lhould  always  be  covered  again  if  heavy  rains 
come,  or  cold  damp  weather,  which  even  in  July 
and  Augufl  fometimes  happens.  In  September 
they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  temperate  ftove  ; 
and  in  the  hotted  fummer  months  they  fhould 
every  year  be  fet  abroad  in  a  warm,  well-fheltered 
place.  They  mufl  be  fhifted  at  times  into  larger 
pots,  until  they  are  at  their  full  growth  $  and 
this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  require. 

1.  Elm  leaved  Jews  Mallow  is  titled,  Cor- 
chorus  capfulis  linearibus  compreffis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  p  A' 
aqualiter  ferratis.  In  the  Amanitates  Acad,  it  is  A 
termed,  Corchorus  coreta.  Plumier  calls  it,  Cor-  -JuA. 
chorus ,  folio  ulmi ,  minor  \  Sloane,  Corchoro  a  finis 
chamadtyos  folio ,  fore  Jiramineo ,  feminibus  atris 
quadrangulis  dupliti  ferie  difpoftis  ;  and  Brown, 

Coreta  foliis  minoribus  ovatis  crenatis ,  floribus  fin- 
gularibus.  It  inhabits  Jamaica. 

2.  Hornbeam-leaved  Jews  Mallow  is  titled,  JldivAcnd. 
Corchorus  capfulis  oblongis  fexfulcatis  fettcufpidatis , 

foliis  cordatis ,  ivfimis  ferraturis  Jetaceis.  Plukenet 
calls  if,  Alcea  cibaria  f  corchorus  Americana ,  car- 
pini  foliis,  fexduplici  capfuld  longiore  j  and  Brown, 

Triumfetta  fubvillofa >  foliis  rotundiorihus  undulatis 
atque  dentatis ,  pojiremis  in  fetas  inermes.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
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CHAP.  LXXVI. 

C  0  R  D  I  A,  SEBESTAN. 


Species. 
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and 

Sebeflan 

deicribed. 


Their 

Medicinal 

Propertier. 

Gerarcan- 
thus,  and 


Rough- 
lea  vd 
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cus, 

defciibed. 


TH  1  S  genus  confifls  of  five  fpecies,  viz. 
i.  Myxa,3  or  Afiyrian  Plum. 

2.  Sebejlan. 

3.  Gerafcanthus. 

4.  Rough-leaved  Collococcus^  or  Clammy  Cherry. 
5.  Broad-leaved  Collococcus. 

1.  Myxa,  or  Afiyrian  Plum.  The  trunk  of 
this  plant  is  thick,  branching,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  ferrated, 
indented,  and  downy.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  roundifh  bunches  from  the  fldes  of  the 
branches,  and  in  warm  countries  are  fucceeded 
by  a  roundifh,  black ifh  fruit,  as  large  as  a  mo¬ 
derate  plum. 

2.  Sebefian.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  are 
woody,  branching,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  rough,  of  a  deep 
green  colour  on  their  upper-fide,  and  grow  al¬ 
ternately  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  : 
They  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  a  fweet-tafted  glutinous  fruit*  which 
adheres  clofely  to  the  ftone. 

Both  thefe  forts  of  plums,  as  they  are  called, 
are  ufeful  in  fome  coughs  and  hoarfenfles,  and 
foftening  to  acrimonious  humours.. 

3.  Gerafcanthus.  The  Item  is  woody,  round, 
and  branching  near  the  top.  1  he  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  oval,  and  very  rough  on  both  tides. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  panicles  from  the  ends 
of  theribranches,  having  ten  firiated  cups  ;  but 
they  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  fruit  in  England. 

4.  Rough  -  leaved  Collococcus ,  or  Clammy 
VOL.  II. 
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Cherry.  This  is  a  large  tree.  The  trunk  is  up¬ 
right,  firaight,  covered  with  a  dark  grey  bark, 
fends  forth  branches  by  threes,  and  grows  to  about 
forty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
entire,  veined,  very  rough,  and  grow  on  fhort 
footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe,  roundifh  bunches, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  globular  berries,  full  of  a 
clammy  juice,  of  a  deep  fcarlet  colour  when  ripe. 

5.  Broad-leaved  Collococcus.  The  trunk  of  this  Broad- 
plant  is  large,  covered  with  a  grey,  furrowed  - 

bark,  fends  out  many  crooked  branches,  and  cus 
grows  to  be  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  defcribed, 
leaves  are  very  large,  broad,  oval,  rough,  hairy, 
and  grow  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe 
bunches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  roundifh 
berries,  which  are  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  plants  are  raifed  from  the  feeds,  Culture; 
which  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  naturally  grow ;  for  they  do  not  ripen  in 
England.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  good  fine  mould,  and  then  be  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  The 
mould  muft  be  kept  moift  in  the  pots  by  fre¬ 
quent  fprink  ings  with  water ;  and  in  about 
five  or  fix  weeks  time  the  plants  will  appear,  if 
the  feeds  were  good.  After  they  come  up  they 
muft  have  as  much  air  as  poflible,  and  be  duly 
watered  at  proper  intervals.  When  they  are 
about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be 
potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  and  (haded  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  When 
7  C  they 
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Titles. 


they  have  commenced  a  good  growing  ftate,  they 
muft  be  ufed  by  degrees  to  the  open  air  •,  and  in 
autumn  the  two  firft  fpecies  may  be  ftationed  in 
a  very  temperate  bark  ftove,  but  the  others  re¬ 
quire  one  of  the  beft  warm  (loves  to  continue 
them  flourifhing  in  full  vigour.  The  three  laft 
forts  muft  always  remain  in  the  bark  (love;  but  the 
two  firft,  when  they  are  grown  ftrong,  may  be 
let  abroad  with  other  tender  plants  for  about  two 
months  in  the  hotted  part  of  the  fummer  •,  after 
which  they  may  be  taken  into  the  dry  ftove,  a 
very  fmall  degree  only  of  artificial  heat  being 
neceftary  for  them. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Cordia  foliis 
ovatis  tomentojis ,  corymbis  lateralibus ,  calycibus  de- 

dr  cemjlriatis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliffort.  it  is  termed, 
Cordia  foliis  fub ovatis  ferrato-dentatis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Sebejiena  fylveftris  et  domefiica ; 
and  Commeline,  Sebejiena  domefiica  f  Myxa.  It 
.  grows  naturally  in  .ZEgypt  and  Malabar. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Cordia  foliis 
oblongo -ovatis  repandis  fcabris.  Plumier  calls  it, 
Cordia  nucis  juglandis  folio  ;  Brown,  Cordia  foliis 
amplioribas  hirtis ,  tnbo  floris  fubaquali  ,  Dillenius, 
Sebejiena  fcabray  fore  miniato  crifpo  •,  Sloane,  Caryo- 
phyllus  fpurius  inodorus ,  folio  fubrotundo  fcabro , 
jlore  racemofo  hexapetaloide  coccineo  ;  and  Rum- 
phius,  Novella  nigra.  It  grows  naturally  in  both 
the  Indies. 

3*  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Cordia  foliis 
P&uA  lanceolato-ovatis  fcabris ,  paniculd  terminally  calyci¬ 

bus  decemfiriatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Gerafcanthus , 
foliis  ovato-oblongis  utrinque  produbiisy  racemis  ter- 
minalibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 


4-  The  fourth  fpecies  is  called,  Cordia  foliis  C&tibce- 
oblongo- ovatis  integerrimiSy  fioribus  fibcorymbofiSy  ' 

calycibus  interne  tomentofis .  In  the  former  edition 
of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  titled,  Cordia  foliis 
ovatis  integerrimis.  Brown  calls  it,  Collococcus 
foliis  rugofis  venofis  oblongo- ovat'iSy  fioribus  laxe  ra- 
cemofis  and  Sloane,  Cerafo  affinis  arbor  baccifera 
racemofidy  jlore  pentapetalo  herbaceo  guttatOy  frublu. 
coccineo  monopyreno  vifeido ,  femine  rugofo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Cordia  foliis  ovatis  MxxuPtoz 
villofis  fefquipedalibus.  Brown  calls  it,  Collococcus 
platyphyllos  major ,  racemis  umbellatis  \  and  Sloane,  ^  J 
Prunus  racemofa,  foliis  oblongis  hirfutis  maximis , 
frublu  rubro.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Cordia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria  ciafs  an 
Monogynia  \  and  the  characters  are,  Order  i 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubular,  per-  tae  L,n‘ 

manent  perianthium,  indented  at  the  top.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-lhaped  petal.  The  The  cha- 
tube  is  the  length  of  the  calyx.  The  limb  is  ratters, 
erect,  patent,  and  cut  into  four,  five,  or  fix  ob- 

tufe  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped  filaments, 
with  oblong  antherm  the  length  of  the  tube. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  acuminat¬ 
ed  germen,  a  fimple  bifid  ftyle  (the  fegment  alfo 
being  bifid)  the  length  of  the  (lamina,  and  an 


obtufe  ftigma. 


5.  Pericarp ium  is  a  globular,  acuminated 
drupe,  growing  to  the  calyx. 

6.  Semen  is  a  fulcated  nut,  containing  four 
cells. 
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CHAP.  lxxvii. 


CORNUTIA. 


fT^HIS  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  one 
peaes.  fpecies,  called,  Cornutia. 

The  plant  The  ^em  *s  w00cty»  branching,  and  ten  or 
deferibed.  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are,  like  thofe  of 
Viburnumy  foft,  hoary,  and  grow  oppofite  by 
pairs.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches  in  fpikes  j  they  are  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour,  appear  in  October,  and  often  con¬ 
tinue  in  fuccelfion  until  Chriftmas  ;  but  the  feeds 
do  not  ripen  in  England. 

Culture,  It  is  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings  in 
pots  filled  with  good  mould  from  a  well-ordered 
kitchen-garden,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  They  muft  be  watered 
and  kept  (haded  until  they  have  taken  root, 
and  afterwards  muft  have  more  air  and  frequent 
waterings  all  fummer  ;  in  the  autumn  they  muft 
be  taken  into  a  warm,  but  not  the  hotted,  bark 
ftove,  where  they  muft  remain,  (hiding  them  from 
time  to  time  into  larger  pots  as  often  as  they 
(hall  require  it,  keeping  them  warm  in  winter, 
and  allowing  them  much  free  air  and  conftant 
fupplies  of  water  in  fummer. 

It  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds  *,  and  by  thefe 
the  beft  plants  are  obtained.  The  feeds  muft 
be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow,  and  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  good 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  bark-bed.  After 
the  plants  are  come  up,  and  have  gained  fome 


ftrength,  they  (hould  be  potted  feparately,  be 
plunged  again  into  the  hotbed,  and  well-water¬ 
ed,  to  fettle  the  mould  to  the  roots.  Watering  as 
often  as  there  (hall  be  occafion  muft  be  repeated, 
and  they  muft  be  (haded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun 
till  they  have  commenced  a  good  growing  ftate, 
when  they  muft  be  accuftomed  by  degrees  to 
more  air  *,  and  in  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken 
into  the  ftove,  and  managed  like  the  cuttings^ 

This  fpecies  flowers  within  about  three  years  from 
feeds,  and  (hews  its  bloom  in  our  (loves  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  when  it  continues  in  beauty  a  long  time. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  it.  Titles, 
it  is  named  Amply,  Cornutia.  Plumier  calls  it,  jp  accrue’ 
Cornutia  jlore  pyramidato ,  foliis  incanis  5  and  Vail-  cy  > 
lant,  Agnanthus  viburni  folio.  It  is  a  native  of  '  C<X*VL' 
Campeachy  and  the  Caribbees. 

Clafs  ani 

Cornutia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Didynamia  Order  in 
Angiofpermia  \  and  the  characters  are,  ‘he  Lin- 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  monophyllous,  round-  J**11 

i(h,  tubular,  permanent  perianthium,  indented  The  cha¬ 
in  five  parts  at  the  edge.  ratters. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube 
is  cylindrical,  and  much  longer  than  the  calyx. 

The  limb  is  cut  into  four  fegments,  the  upper 
fegment  being  eretft  and  roundilh,  the  lateral  ones 
diftant,  and  the  lower  one  roundifh  and  entire. 

3.  Stamina 


STOVE  PLANTS. 
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3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments,  two  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  flower,  having  Ample,  in¬ 
clining  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
and  a  very  long  ftyle  divided  into  two  parts, 


having  at  the  top  of  each  part  a  thickifh  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular  berry,  fitting 
in  the  calyx. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  and  kidney- 
fliaped. 


CHAP.  LXXVIII. 


c  0  RO  NIL  LA,  JOINTE 

THERE  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  which 
is  more  than  ordinarily  tender,  called,  The 
T,  ,  Climbing  Coronilla . 

deferfbed.  The  ftalk  is  flender,  hairy,  of  a  brown  colour, 
three  feet  long,  and  twills  about  any  thing  that  is 
near  it.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  of  a  deep- 
green  colour,  and  each  of  them  confifts  of  about 
five  oval  folioles.  The  flowers  are  produced 
by  pairs  from  the  joints,  Handing  upon  fhert 
footftalks  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  luceeeded  by  long,  taper,  ered, 
downy  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

Culture  This  lpecies  is  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds 
Q  *  in  the  fpring,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light, 
fandy  earth.  The  pots  fhould  then  be  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  an  hotbed  j  and 
after  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  receive  the 
management  of  other  tender  plants  until  they 
are  four  or  five  inches  high.  They  fhould  be 
then  fhifted  into  larger  pots  ;  but  in  doing  this 
be  careful  not  to  difturb  the  mould  about  the 
roots,  as  it  will  very  much  retard  their 
growth.  The  pots  muft  be  immediately  plung- 


D-PODDED  C  0  LUTE  A. 

ed  in  the  mould  of  a  fecond  hotbed,  muft  be 
fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  frequently 
watered.  When  the  heat  ot  this  fecond  bed  is 
exhaiifted,  it  fhould  be  lined  with  frefli  dung, 
and  it  will  keep  them  in  a  due  degree  of  warmth 
all  fummer.  In  the  autumn  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  molt  temperate  ftove,  plunging  the 
pots  into  the  bark-bed,  and  obferving  always  to 
have  proper  fticks,  or  an  efpalier,  for  them  to  twine 
about,  otherwife  they  will  wrap  round  and  in¬ 
commode  every  thing  near  them.  The  flowers 
are  large,  very  beautiful,  and  the  plant  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  place  among  other  Climbers  in  the  ftove  ; 
but  it  feldom  lafts  above  three  years  ;  on  which 
account  the  feeds  muft  be  regularly  fown  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals,  to  keep  up  the  fuccefiion. 

The  feeds  fometimes  ripen  in  our  gardens ; 
but  when  that  does  not  happen,  they  are  eafily 
procured  from  America,  where  the  plant  grows 
naturally. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Corenilla  caule  fcandente  Titles# 
flaccido.  Plumier  calls  it,  Coronilla  fcandens  'pen - 
taphylla.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 


CHAP;  LXXIX. 


s  r  u  s. 


rj~ 1  HERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
Species.  jg  commonly  called  Cojlus. 

The  root  is  large,  thick,  tuberous,  knobbed, 
and  fpreads  itfelf  under  the  furface  of  the  earth 
*  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  The  ftalk  is  round, 
gloffy,  jointed,  full  of  pith,  and  grows  to  be 
four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
narrow,  pointed,  ribbed,  fmooth,  grow  fingly  at 
the  joints,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  in  imbricated  heads  they  are  of  a  pale- 
red  or  white  colour,  appear  at  different  feafens  of 
the  year,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Medicinal  xhe  root  of  this  fpecies  is  of  a  yellowifh-white 
properties  C0|0U1%  aRd  0f  a  fweetifb,  warm,  aromatic  tafte, 

xvo,f  fomewhat  like  Ginger  \  it  is  held  pedoral,  ce¬ 
phalic,  attenuant,  diuretic,  fudorific,  and  for¬ 
merly  was  an  ingredient  in  many  compofitions, 
but  'is  now  feldom  ufed,  and  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  (hops. 

Culture  This  plant  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  the  heft  time  for  which  is  the  fpring,  be¬ 
fore  the  ftalks  arife.  i  hey  fhould  not  be  divided 
iruo  too  fmall  parts,  as  it  will  occafion  their  being 
a  long  time  before  they  flower.  They  muft  be 


fet  in  pots  filled  with  good  mould  from  a  weil- 
ordered  kitchen-garden.  Their  crowns  muft  be 
fet  uppermoft,  and  they  muft  be  covered  over 
with  the  mould  half  an  inch  deep.  They  muft  be 
then  plunged  into  a  bark-bed,  and  in  a  little  time 
their  ftalks  will  appear,  when  frequent  water¬ 
ings,  and  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit^ 
fhould  be  allowed  them.  Their  after  fituation 
muft  be  always  in  the  beft  bark-ftove,  giving 
them  very  little  water  when  the  ftalks  are  decay¬ 
ed  and  the  roots  remain  inadive,  but  affording 
it  them  frequently,  tho’  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time,  when  the  ftalks  are  growing  and  advancing 
to  perfedian. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
genus,  it  is  termed  Amply,  Cojlus.  Cafpar  Rau- 
hine  calls  it,  Cojlus  Arabicus  5  Jaquin,  Alpina 
floribus  fpicatis  *,  bratteis  ovalibus  *,  Sloane,  Zingi¬ 
ber  fylvejlre  majus ,  fruciu  in  pediculo  fingidari : 
and  Brown,  Amomum  minus ,  fcapo  vejlito ,  floribus 
fpicatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

Cojlus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monandria 
Monogynia  •,  and  the  charaders  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall  perianthium,  fituated 
above  the  germen,  and  indented  in  three  parts 
at  the  top. 

2.  Corolla 


Titles* 

tA\a£ituJ. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


2.  Corolla  is  three  fpeat-fhaped,  eredt,  con¬ 
cave,  equal  petals.  The  nedlarium  is  monophyl- 
lous,  large,  oblong,  tubular,  inflated,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  lipSi  The  lower  lip  is  broad, 
longer  than  the  corolla,  the  extremity  being 
fpreading,  and  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
upper  lip  is  fpear-fhaped,  ffiort,  and  ferves  for 
a  filament. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  an  anthera  divided 
into  two  parts,  growing  to  the  upper  lip  of  the 
ne&arium,  and  fupplying  the  office  of  a  fila¬ 
ment. 


4.  Pist/Illum  confifts  of  a  rcundiffi  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  filament,  and  a  capitated,  com- 
preffed,  emarginated  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundiffi,  coronated 
capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  trian¬ 


gular. 
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CHAP. 


LXXX. 


COTYLEDON ,  NAVEL  WORT. 


T\  H  E  R  E  is  only  one  beautiful  fpecies  of 
this  genus  which  requires  its  ftation  in 
the  ftove,  called.  The  Jagged- leaved  Cotyledon. 
The  plant  The  ftalk  is  upright,  jointed,  fucculent,  and 
defcribed.  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  broad,  thick, 
and  trifid  •,  they  are  of  a  greyiffi  colour,  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other,  and  embrace  the  italics 
with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  on  long  footftalks  ;  each 
footftalk  fupports  feven  or  eight  flowers  :  Thefe 
are  fmall,  quadrifid,  and  of  a  golden-yellow  co¬ 
lour.  They  come  out  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  and  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  our 


gardens. 


Culture. 


This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy,  freffi  earth.  The 
cuttings,  after  they  are  taken  off,  ffiould  be 
firff  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  the  wounded  parts 
to  (kin  over  ;  and  when  this  is  effected,  ffiould 


be  then  planted,  and  the  pots  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  mould  of  ’  a  hotbed.  When 
they  have  taken  rooc  they  ffiould  be  removed 
into  the  temperate  ftove,  where  they  ffiould  con- 
ftantly  remain ;  becaufe  if  they  are  fet  abroad, 
even  in  the  hotteft  fummer-months,  and  much 
rain  ffiould  happen,  it  will  rot  them*  In  fummer, 
however,  they  may  be  let  out  if  defired,  placing 
over  them  large  hand-glaffes  •,  or  they  may  be 
fet  in  the  glafs-cafe,  or  in  the  green-houfe,  or 
under  any  ffielter,  and  in  the  autumn  be  removed 
into  the  ftove  as  before. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Cotyledon  foliis  trifidis , 
fioribus  quadrijidis.  Boerhaave  calls  it.  Cotyledon  cJkoent 
Afra,  folio  crajfo  la  to  laciniato ,  Jlofculo  aureo ;  -<xfec. 
Plukenet,  Telephium  Africanum ,  angujliori  folio , 
fore  aurantiaco ;  and  Rumphius,  Planta  analis * 

It  grows  naturally  in  iEgypt  and  India. 


CHAP.  LXXXI. 


CRANIOL  ARIA. 


Species.  HT'  HIS  genus  confifts  of  two  fpecies,  one 
of  which  is  an  annual,  the  other  a  ffirub, 
called,  Shrubby  Craniolaria. 

The  plant  The  Item  is  woody,  branching  a  little  near  the 
defcribed.  top,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-ffiaped,  foft,  hairy,  and  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  come  out  many  together 
on  footftalks  from  the  fides  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  greeniffi-yellow  colour,  have  many 
brown  fpots  on  their  infide,  and  ffiew  them- 
felves  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 


in  England 


Culture. 


This  plant  is  raifed  by  flowing  the  feeds  in 
the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  the  richeft  light 
earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tan- 
ren’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove 
they  muff  be  potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed,  and  be  watered  and  kept  (haded 


until  they  have  taken  root :  After  that  they 
mu  ft  have  more  air*,  and  as  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  warm  in  fummer,  muft  be  regularly 
fuppiied  with  water.  In  the  autumn  they  muft 
be  taken  into  the  bark  ftove,  and  be  ffiifted 
from  time  to  time  into  larger  pots,  as  often  as 
they  ffiall  require  it  ;  affording  them  much  free 
air  and  conftant  waterings  in  fummer  ;  and  if 
they  meet  no  check,  they  will  flower  the  third 
year  from  feeds.  But  as  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in 
England,  whoever  is  defirous  of  cultivating  this 
plant,  muft  obtain  the  feeds  from  abroad. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Craniolaria  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  dentatis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Gefnera  arbo-  \fynv‘n : 
refcens ,  amplo  fore  fimbriato  et  maculofo .  It  grows  Cart  cl, 
naturally  at  the  Havannah,  and  in  feveral  of  the 
American  Iflands, 
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C  H  A  P.  LXXXir. 

C  R  AT  E  V  A,  The  G  A  R  L  I  C  K  PEAR: 


Species. 

Marmeios, 
or  Prickly 
Crateva, 


Tapia,  or 

Unarmed 

'Crateva, 


and 

Gynan¬ 
drous  Cra¬ 
teva 

deferibed; 


Culture. 


THIS  genus  confiftsof  the  following  fpecies  : 
i.  Marmeios ,  or  Prickly  Crateva. 

2.  Tapia,  or  Unarmed  Crateva. 

3.  Gy nand rous  Crateva. 

1.  Marmeios ,  or  Prickly  Crateva.  This  plant 
is  as  large  as  a  moderate  Pear-tree  •,  and  the 
branches  are  numerous,  long,  (lender,  and  armed 
with  (harp  thorns,  growing  by  pairs.  7  he 
leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  the  folioles  are  oblong, 
ferrated,  and  acute- pointed.  7he  flowers  are 
produced  in  {mall  clufters  from  the  Tides  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  greenifh  colour  on  their 
outlide,  white  within,  and  finely  feented  :  In  Inch  a 
they  are  fucceeded  by  a  large  efculent  fruit,  as  big 
as  an  Orange,  which  is  ufed  there  in  deferts.  The 
pulp  is  of  a  yetlowifh  colour,  and  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  which  is  heightened  by  a  proper  mixture 
of  lugar  and  orange. 

2.  Tapia,  or  Unarmed  Crateva.  The  trunk 
of  this  plant  is  large,  branching,  covered  with  a 
dark-brown  bark,  and  grows  to  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high  •,  the  branches  having  no  thorns.  The 
leaves °are  trifoliate-,  the  middle  foliole  being 
large  and  oval,  and  the  fide  ones  narrow,  entire, 
and  pointed.  They  are  all  lmooth,  of  a  light  green 
colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler  underneath, 
and  grow  on  longifla  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches 
on  long  footftalks;  they  are  of  a  yellow ifh  co¬ 
lour,  having  purple  ftamina,  and  are  iucceeded 
by  a  large,  efculent  fruit,  as  big  as  the  former. 
This  fruit  has  the  ftrong  feent  of  Garlick,  which 
gave  occafion  to  its  being  called  the  Garlick -Pear. 

3.  Gynandrous  Crateva.  The  trunk  of  this 
plant  is  robuft,  branching,  unarmed  with  thorns, 
and  grows  to  thirty  feet  high*  The  leaves  are 
oval,°  fmooth,  of  a  thin  confiftence,  and  en¬ 
tire/  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches;  they  are  gynandrous, 
and  the  ftamina  are  numerous,  and  of  a  purple 
colour;  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  large,  round, 
pulpy  fruit,  containing  the  feeds. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds,  which  mult  be  procured  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  naturally  grow,  in  pots  filled 
with  rich  garden  mould,  and  plunging  them  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed  of  tanner  s  bark.  W  hen 
the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high,  they  fhould 
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be  potted  feparately,  watered,  and  kept  {haded 
until  they  have  taken  root.  After  this  they 
muft  have  more  air,  and  in  the  autumn  he  taken 
into  a  good  bark  ftove;  where  they  fhould  con- 
flantly  remain,  giving  them  little  water  in  win¬ 
ters,  and  frequent  watering  and  much  free  air 
in  fummers. 

1 .  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Crateva  fpinofa,  fclhs  Titles* 
ferratis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Cucurbitifera  trifoha 
fpinofa  medic  a,  jrutlu  pulpa  cydonii  amuld ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Cydonia  exotica  ;  and  Rumphius,  Bila- 

nus.  It  grows  naturally  iri  India. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Crateva  iner - 

mis,  foliis  integer rimis :  foliolis  later alibus  baft  an -  V 

tied  brevioribus:  Jn  the  former  edition  of  the 
Species  Plant  arum  it  is  named,  Crateva  inermis. 

Plukenet  calls  it,  Apiofcorodon  f  arbor  Americana 
triphyllos ,  allii  odore,  poma  ferens  ;  Commeline, 

Malus  Americana  trifolia .  frublu  pomi  aurantii  in - 
far  colorato  ;  and  Sloane,  Anona  trifolia ,  fore 
ftramineo,  fruftu  fpharico  fernigineo  fcabro  minor e, 
allii  odore.  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Crateva  inermis, 
foliis  integerrimis,  floribus  gy’nandris.  Brown  calls  0  * 
ir,  Crateva  arborea  triphyUa,  foliis  ovatis  glabris , 
racemis  terminalibus  ;  and  Plukenet,  Arbor  Ame¬ 
ricana  triphylla ,  numerofis  ftaminibus  purpureis  api- 
cibus  pr  adit  is,  floris  umbilicum  occupantibus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Crateva  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Dode- 
candria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  deciduous  peri-  in  the* 

anthium,  plane  at  the  bafe,  and  cut  at  the  top  Linnaean 
into  four  oval,  unequal,  paten’t  fegments.  ThT™* 

2.  Corolla  is  four  oblong  petals,  defiexed 
towards  the  fame  fide,  having  (lender  ungues  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  and  infer  ted  in  the  divifions 
of  it; 

3.  Stamina  are  many  fetaceous  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  and  declining  to  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  having  ereef,  oblong  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen, 
fitting  on  a  long  filiform e  pedicle ;  and  has  no 
ftyle,  but  a  feflile,  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  globular,  flefhy, 
pediceliated  berry,  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  nidulant^ 
roundifh,  and  emarginated. 


Clafs 

and  Order 


CHAP. 


Lxxxiir. 


C  R  E  S  C  E  N  TT  A  The  CALABASH  TREE, 


he  plant 
feribsd. 


THERE  appears  to  be  at  prefent  only  one 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  called,  i  he  Calabafli 

Tree.  „  ..  .  . 

This  plant  admits  of  many  varieties,  differing 

in  heip-ht,  breadth  of  the  leaves,  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  fize  of  the  fruit,  or  {hells.  The 
trunk  is  robuft,  branching,  covered  with  a  white 
bark;  and  the  tree,  in  fome  of  the  varieties,  grows 
to  thirty  feet  high  ;  in  others  not  to  twenty,  i  he 
leaves  of  fome  of  the  varieties  are  fpear*  (haped, 
VOL.  II. 
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and  narrowed  at  both  ends  5  whiJft  others  are 
broad,  and  nearly  oval.  7'he  flowers  of  all 
the  forts  are  produced  from  the  trunk  and  large 
branches,  on  longilh  footftalks  :  In  fome  forts 
they  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  in  others  of  a 
deep-yellow,  in  fome  of  a  greenifh-yellow  ;  and 
they  are  ufually  ftriped,  and  fpotted  with  brown. 
All  thefe  plants  are  followed  by  the  fruit,  which 
are  of  different  forms  and  properties  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds.  The  wood  of  all  the  forts  is  very 
7  L)  hard 
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hard  and  white,  and  ufeful  for  many  conveniences 
of  life.  The  fhells  ferve  for  many  purpofes-,  they 
are  tiled  as  drinking  veffels,  the  largeft  containing 
near  four  pints,  and  are  often  tipped  with  filver, 
and  made  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  our  tankards, 
or  china  quarts-,  whilft  the  [mailer  kinds  are  ufed 
for  lefler  drinking  cups,  punch-ladles,  chocolate- 
cups,  &c.  They  are  all  covered  with  a  greenifh- 
yellow-cdloured  fkin  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  which 
contains  the  feeds,  furrounded  by  a  four,  fo ft,  yel- 
lowifh  pulp. 

Culture.  All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow.  They  will  keep  a  confiderable 
time  in  the  fhells;  lb  that  if  the  fruit  is  full  ripe, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  of  obtaining  good 
feeds  from  abroad.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  good,  light,  fandy  earth,  and  then  be 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  The 
ufual  care  neceffary  for  tender  plants  muft  ac¬ 
company  them  until  they  are  three  inches  high, 
when  they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  and  again 
plunged  into  a  good  hotbed.  Here  they  muft 
be  duly  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  and  afterwards  muft  have  more  air, 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where  they 
muft  conftantly  remain  ;  fhifting  them  from  time 
to  time  into  larger  pots,  as  often  as  they  {hall  re¬ 
quire  it,  giving  them  little  water,  and  keeping 
them  very  warm  in  winter  ;  but  affording  them 
conftant  waterings,  and  plenty  of  free  air  in  hot 
weather  in  fummer. 


This  being  the  only  fpecies  which  conftitutes  Ttles. 
the  genus,  it  is  named  fimply,  Crefcentia.  In 
the  Hcrt.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Crefcentia  foliis  lan - 
c  eclat  is  utrinquc  attenuate.  Commeline  calls  iq 
Arbor  Americana  cucurbit  i for  a ,  folio  longo  mucro- 
natoffruclu  oblongo  ;  Pjumier,  Cuj  etc  foliis  cblongis 
Cj  anguftis ,  magno  fruftu  cvato  ;  alfo,  Cujete  an - 
gujlifolia ,  fruffu  minor  e  glob  of 0  aut  ovato  \  alfo, 

Cujete  minima ,  fruffu  duro  ;  alfo,  Cujete  latifoliay 
fruffiu  putamine  fragili ;  Plukenet,  Cucurbitifera 
arbor ,  fubrGtundis  foliis  confer tis ,  frullu  cvali  ; 
and  Sloane,  Arbor  cucurbitifera  Americana ,  folio 
fubrotundo .  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and 
the  Brafils. 


Crefcentia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Bidynamia  CJaf-s  , 


Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  ffiort,  deciduous 

perianthium,  divided  into  two  roundiffi,  concave,  na5an 
obtufe,  equal  fegments.  Syeem. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  unequal  petal.  The  tube 
is  gibbous,  and  crooked.  The  limb  is  ereCt,  and 
cut  into  five  unequal,  finuated  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  awl-fhaped  filaments 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  of  which  two  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  fhorter  than  the  others,  having  incumbent,  ob- 


Order  in 
tbe  Lin- 


The  cha- 
rafters. 


long, 


didymous  antheras. 


4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  pedicellated 
germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  and  a  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Fericarpium  is  an  hard,  oval  berry,  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  nearly 
heart-ffiaped,  and  nidulant. 


CHAP.  LXXXIV. 


C  R  I  N  U  M,  ASPHODEL  LILY. 


IN  our  ftoves  are  found  two  curious  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  called, 

Specie?.  I#  Ceylon  Afphodel  Lily. 

2.  American  Afphodel  Lily. 

Ceylon  1.  Ceylon  Afphodel  Lily.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  a  large  bulb,  fending  out  many  thick  fibres, 
at  the  ends  of  which  freffi  bulbs  are  formed.  The 
leaves  are  very  long,  carinated,  obtufe,  of  a  deep- 
green  colour,  clofely  furround  each  other  at  their 
bafe,  but  afterwards  fpread  themfelves  in  every 
direClion.  Theftalk  is  thick,  fucculenr,  hollow, 
flightly  compreffed  on  each  fide,  of  a  deep-green 
colour,  and  grows  to  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  umbels  from 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  have  very  long 
tubes,  (the  fegments  alfo  at  the  top  being  long 
and  reflexed)  and  are  finely  lcented ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large,  fuboval,  three-cornered  cap- 
fules,  which  produce  bulbs  in  one  or  two  of  the 
cells,  which  come  to  maturity  here,  and  which  if 
planted  will  grow,  and  become  good  plants, 
and  2*  American  Afphodel  Lily.  The  root  of  this 

American  plant  is  bulbous,  thick,  fieffiy,  and  fends  out  many 
Afphodel  thick,  flefhy  fibres  from  the  bafe.  The  leaves 
defer 5 hi? d  are  broad,  flat,  and  embrace  each  other  at  their 
bafe.  The  ftalk  is  thick,  tender,  round,  hollow, 


compreffed,  and  grows  to  about  two  feet  high. 

The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  of  ?he 
ftalks  in  large  umbels ;  they  are  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour,  finely  lcented,  and  appear  in  all  feafons  of 
the  year. 

1  hefe  forts  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  or  planting  the  bulbs  from  the  capfules.  CuItore*‘ 
The  off-fets  and  bulbs  muft  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  freffi,  light,  rich  earth,  and  the  pots 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove.  Here 
they  muft  be  frequently  watered,  and  they  will 
foon  fliew  good  figns  of  growth.  The  ftrong 
off-fets  will  in  a  little  time  produce  flowers,  which 
being  finely  feented,  and  appearing  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  makes  them  highly  valuable. 

1.  T  he  Ceylon  Afphodel  Lily  is  titled,  Crinum  , 

foliis  carinatis.  Herman  calls  it,  Lilium  Zeylani -  £  /. 

cum  bulbiferum  Cf  umbelliferum  ;  and  Rumphius, 

Radix  toxicaria.  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  "  C^//VYL- 
Indies. 

2.  American  Afphodel  Lily  is  titled,  Crinum 
corollarum  apicibus  introrfum  unguiculatis.  In  the  -  teuiitpov. 
Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  named  fimply,  Crinum.  Com¬ 
meline  calls  it,  Lilio-Afphodelus  Americanus  fem - 
pervirens  maximus,  polyanthus  albus ;  alio,  Lilio- 
Afphodelus  Americanus  fempervirens  minor  albus. 

It  grows  naturally  in  America. 
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THE  (pccies  which  merit  a  place  in  the 
ftove  are, 

1.  Hairy  /Ethiopian  Crotalaria . 

2.  Shrubby  Chinefe  Crotalaria. 

3.  Amplexicaule  Crotalaria. 

1.  Hairy  /Ethiopian  Crotalaria.  The  ftalk  of 
this  plant  is  fhrubby,  branching,  and  about  four 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  oval,  acute, 
hairy,  and  fit  clofe,  having  no  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  branches,  on  fhort  footftalks  j 
their  colour  is  blue-,  they  come  out  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Shrubby  Chinefe  Crotalaria.  The  ftalk  of 
this  plant  is  woody,  and  fends  forth  feveral  taper 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitifti 
down.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  oval,  obtufe,  have 
very  fhort  footftalks,  and  are  flightly  hairy  on 
both  fides.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes,  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  -,  their  colour  is  yel¬ 
low,  having  a  ftriped  vexillum ;  they  come  out  in 
June  and  July,  and  fometimes  their  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

,3.  Amplexicaule  Crotalaria.  The  ftalks  of  this 
plant  are  Woody,  branching,  and  four  or  five 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  roundifh,  heart-fhap- 
ed,  grow  alternately,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  ftalks,  on  fhort  footftalks. 
The  time  of  their  appearance  is  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

All  thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  fowing  the 
feeds,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
earth,  in  the  fpring.  The  pots  muft  be  then 


t  ,  .  ,  .  ...  , 

plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  a  good 
hotbed.  When  they  come  up,  the  weakeft  muft 
be  drawn  out,  leaving  one  plant  only  in  a  pot  j 
and  when  they  are  about  three  inches  high,  they 
muft  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots.  In  doing  of 
this  the  greateft  caution  muft  be  ufed  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  roots,  which  would  greatly  retard  the 
growth  of  the  plants  *,  but  turn  the  mould  fairly 
out  into  a  larger  pot,  having  mould  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  carefully  filling  up  the  fides  with  the 
like  kind  of  light  earth.  This  being  done,  they 
fhould  be  received  by  an  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark 
got  in  readinefs  for  the  purpofe  :  Here  they  muft 
have  frequent  waterings,  air  on  all  favourable  oc- 
cafions,  and  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  violence  of 
the  fun  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  From  this 
bed  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  temperate 
ftove,  which  will  afford  them  a  proper  heat  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  months.  If  the  plants  have  met 
with  no  check  during  their  progrefs,  you  may 
expeft  them  to  flower  in  June  or  July,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  autumn. 

1.  Hairy  /Ethiopian  Crotalaria  is  titled,  Cro - 

t alarm  foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis  acutis  villofis  fejfili-  $Yrdruc&l-CL,. 
bus,  fioribus  fubfefiilibus.  It  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Shrubby  Chinefe  Crotalaria  is  titled,  Cro -  CkvrUWiAiA . 
talar  in  foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis  Jubpetiolatis ,  Jlipu- 

lis  minutijfiimis .  It  is  a  native  of  China. 

3.  Amplexicaule  Crotalaria  is  titled,  Crotalaria 
foliis  caulinis  amplexicaulibus  cordatis  alternis ,  fori- 
bus  oprpofjtis  reniformibus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
/Ethiopia-. 


CHAP.  LXXXVP 

V  R  O  T  0  m 


There  are  eight  fpecies  of  this  genus 
which  require  their  ftation  in  the  ftove,  viz. 

1.  Sebiferous  Croton. 

2.  Tiglium  Croton. 

3.  Lucid  Croton. 

4.  Lacciferous  Croton. 

5.  Yellow  Croton. 

6.  Dwarf  Croton. 

y.  Rofemary-leaved  Croton ,  or  Cafcarillat 
8.  Smooth  Jamaica  Croton. 

1.  Sebiferous  Croton.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant 
are  woody,  irregularly  branching,  and  fix  or 
eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  rhomboidal, 
rounded,  fmooth,  undivided*  and  each  of  them 
has  two  glands  at  the  bafe.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  they  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifh-green  co¬ 
lour,  come  out  in  July,  and  the  female  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  three-lobed  capfules,  containing 
three  feeds. 

2.  Tiglium  Croton.  This  plant  fifes  with  a 
thick  branching  ftem  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  fharp- 
pointed,ferrated,  and  of  a  lucid  green  colour.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches 
in  fhort  fpikes  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifti- 
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green  colour,  ,and  the  female  flowers  are  fu  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  a  fmooth  fruit,  having  three  cells, 
and  containing  three  feeds. 

3.  Lucid  Croton.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is 

woody,  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  oval,  flightly  ferrated,  fmooth,  of  a 
lucid  green  colour,  and  for  the  moft  part  grow 
oppofite,  though  fometimes  three  grow  together  at 
the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  female 
flowers  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  rouiidifti  capfules,  containing  the 
feeds.  5 

4.  Lacciferous  Croton.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  LaccIfe’ 
is  woody,  branching,  prickly,  aromatic,  and. tous* 
when  broken  emits  a  milky  juice.  The  leaves 

aie  oval,  hairy,  downy,  flightly  ferrated,  grow 
on  fhort  footftalks,  and  are  finely  fcented.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  fides 
and  ends  of  the  branches,  but  are  fmall,  herba¬ 
ceous,  and  of  little  beauty. 

5.  Yellow  Croton.  This  plant  hath  a  yellow, 
fhrubby,  hairy,  downy,  branching  ftalk,  about  Qw°on 
two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-  defcribed, 
fhaped,  oblong,  undivided,  and  very  downy 

on  both  fides.  The  flowers  grow  in  fhort  fpikes 

from 
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Culture, 


from  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  *,  they  are 
of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  and  the  females  are 
fucceeded  by  three  cellular  capfules,  containing 
in  each  cell  one  large,  oval  feed. 

6.  Dwarf  Croton.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant 
are  ligneous,  put  forth  a  few  flender,  weak, 
fmooth  branches,  and  grow  to  about  two  feet 
and  an  half  high.  The  leaves  are  lleart-lhaped, 
undivided,  ciliated,  rough,  hairy,  pointed,  and 
downy  underneath.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches,  but  like 
the  others  are  fm all,  and  of  little  figure. 

7.  Roferriary-leaved  Croton ,  or  Gafcarilla .  The 
ftalks  of  this  plant  are  ereft,  woody,  fmooth, 
and  fend  forth  many  branches,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  and  covered  with  a  yellowifh  bark. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  pointed, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  light-green  colour  on  their 
upper  lurface,  but  downy  underneath  *  they  grow 
alternately  on  long  footllalks,  and  when  bruifed 
emit  an  agreeable  odour.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long,  loofe  fpikes  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  are  of  a  whitifh-green  colour,  and 
very  frequently  are  fucceeded  by  white,  three- 
lobed  capfules  containing  the  feeds,  which  are 
black  when  ripe. 

8.  Smooth  Jamaica  Croton.  The  ftalk  of  this 
plant  is  woody,  fmooth,  and  branching.  The 
leaves  are  undivided,  oval,  obtule,  fmooth,  of  a 
pale-green  colour  on  their  upper-fide,  but  whitifh 
underneath,  and  grow  alternately.  The  fpikes 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and 
confift  only  of  a  few  male,  and  two  or  three  fe¬ 
male  flowers  placed  under  them  :  They  are  of  a 
greenifb-white  colour  *,  and  thefe,  together  with 
the  whole  plant,  when  bruifed  have  the  fmell  of 
Mugwort. 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  forts  are  to  be  fown  in 
pots  in  the  fpring,  and  the  pots  muft  be  then 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  good  hotbed.  The 
plants  from  this  are  to  be  removed  to  a  fecond 
hotbed,  and  their  management  is  the  fame  as 
the  fpecies  of  the  preceding  Crotalaria  to 
which,  to  avoid  repetition,  the  Reader  is  re¬ 
ferred.  They  are  naturally  very  tender  plants, 
and  muft  be  fet  in  the  warmeft  ftove.  During 
winter  they  (except  the  firft  fort)  muft  have  very 
little  water  *,  and  the  fummer  following,  if  they 
have  met  with  no  check  in  their  railing,  they  will 
flower,  but  rarely  bring  their  feeds  to  per¬ 
fection*,  fo  that  whoever  is  defirous  of  cultivating 
thefe  forts,  Ihould  be  careful  to  procure  the 
feeds  from  the  countries  where  the  plants  natu¬ 
rally  grow. 

They  are  of  little  figure  from  their  flowers ; 
but  their  leaves  continuing  all  winter,  fome 
(hewing  themfelves  green,  fome  hoary,  and 


others  of  different  hues,  have  a  pretty  efleCt, 
and  caufe  the  plants  to  be  very  valuable. 

1.  Sebiferous  Croton  is  titled,  Croton  foliis 
rhombeo-rotnndatis  utrinque  mucronatis  integer rimis 
glabris.  Petiver  calls  it,  Ricinus  Chinenfis  febifera , 
pcpuli  nigri  folios  Plukenet,  Euonymo  ajfinis  Sin - 
narum ,  populi  nigra;  folio  tricapfularis ,  grants  ni - 
gris  candidijfma  fubjlantia  obduttis ,  febifera.  In 
grows  naturally  in  China. 

2.  Tiglium  Croton  is  titled,  Croton  foliis  ova- 
tis  glabris  acuminatis  ferratis ,  caule  arboreo.  Bur- 
man  calls  it,  Ricinoides  Indica ,  folio  lucido ,  fruttu 
glabro  Grana  T'iglia  officinis  ditto  \  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Pinus  Indica ,  nucleo  purgante ;  alfo,  Lignum  Mo- 
luccenfe ,  foliis  malv *,  fruttu  avellan*  minors  cor * 
tics  molliore  et  nigricante ,  Pavana  incolis ;  and 
Rumphius,  Gramm  Moluccum.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 

3.  Lucid  Croton  is  titled,  Croton  foliis  oblongis 
fubferratis  glabris  oppofitis  fubterminalibus  articu - 
lorum.  Brown  calls  it,  Croton  erettum  glabrum * 
foliis  ovatis  oppofitis  vel  ternatis T  fpicis  terminalibus. 
It  inhabits  Jamaica. 

4.  Lacciferous  Croton  is  titled,  Croton  foliis 
ovatis  tomentofs  ferrulatis  petiolatis ,  calycibus  to- 
mentofs.  Burman  calls  it,  Ricinoides  aromatica 
arbor ,  circa*  foliis  hirfutis ,  -floribus  fpicatis ,  major . 
and  Plukenet,  Ricinus  aromaticus  fpicatus ,  folio 
circa*,  fpims  ad  imum  dupUeatis  armato ,  lac  cam  in 
grants  f undens.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 

5.  Yellow  Croton  is  titled,  Croton  foliis  cor - 
datis  oblongis  integerrimis  utrinque  tomentofs ,  ra- 
mulis  denfus  tomentofs.  Brown  calls  it,  Croton 
fruticulofum  et  villofum ,  foliis  cor  datis  acuminatis, 
ramulis  crajfus  tomentojis.  It  grows  common  in 
Jamaica. 

6.  Dwarf  Croton  is  titled,  Croton  foliis  cordatis 
integerrimis  fubciliatis  fcabris ,  fubtus  tomentofs , 
caule  fruticofo.  Brown  calls  it,  Croton  fruticofum 
minus,  foliis  villofs  cordatis  acuminatis ,  ramulis  gra- 
cilibus  glabris.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

7.  Rofemary-leaved  Croton,  or  Cafcarilla ,  is 
titled,  Croton  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  integerrimis 
petiolatis  fubtus  tomentofs ,  caule  arboreo.  Brown 
calls  it,  Croton  erettum  glabrum  foliis  longis  anguf- 
tis  fubtus  tomentofs  margine  reflexis ;  C'atesby, 
Ricinoides  aleagni  folio,  and  Sloane,  Ricino  affinis 
odor  if  era  fruticofa  major,  rofnarini  folio,  fruttu 
tricocco  albido.  It  is  a  native  of  America. 

8.  Smooth  Jamaica  Croton  is  titled,  Croton  fo¬ 
lks  ovatis  obtufiufculis  integerrimis  levibus,  fruttu 
peduncu'latio .  Brown  calls  it,  Croton  fruticofum , 
foliis  fubrotundo-ovatis  fubtus  fubincanis  alternis , 
fpicillis  axillaribus  *,  and  Sloane,  Mali  folio  arbor 
artemif*  odore  et  fore.  It  grows  common  in 
Jamaica. 
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'‘TP  HIS  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  one 
fpecies,  called,  Cupania. 

The  plant  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  woody,  and  divided 
defcribed.  jnt0  many  ligneous  branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  foft,  pale  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  obtufe,  indented,  lerrated,  have  feveral 
tranfverfe  veins  on  their  under-fide,  and  grow 
alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches 
at  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are 


followed  by  foft,  coriaceous  capfules  containing 
the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds  procured  Culture, 
from  abroad.  They  muft  be  fown  on  a  hotbed 
in  the  fpring*,  and  when  the  plants  are  four  inches 
high,  they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  and  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  Here  the  ufuai 
care  of  watering  and  keeping  them  from  the  fun, 
muft  be  obferved  at  firft*,  they  muft  then  be 

jufed 
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ufed  gradually  to  bear  a  large  (hare  of  air,  and  in  the 
autumn  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  (love,  where  they 
mull  conftantly  remain  under  the  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  tender  plants. 

Titles.  There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
yy  .  genus,  it  is  named  limply fupania.  Plumier  calls 
z,  Qupania  caJlane<£  folio ,  frutta  fericeo  et  ramo - 
ft.  jt  grows  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America. 

CJafs  Cupania  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria 

and  Order  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

in  the  j  C alyx  is  a  plane,  permanent  perianthium, 

Linnsean 

Syflero. 

The  cha¬ 
racters 


compofed  of  three  oval,  acute  leaves,  exceeding 
the  petals  in  fize. 

2.  CorolIa  confills  of  five  orbicular,  patent 
petals,  fmaller  than  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-lhaped  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  having  roundifh  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confills  of  an  oval  germen,  and 
a  fmall,  trifid  ftyle,  with  obtufe  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  coriaceous,  turbinated, 
oval  capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

6.  Semina,  The  feeds  are  fix,  and  roundifh. 
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Culture. 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus : 

1.  Round  Turmerick. 

2.  Long  Turmerick. 

1.  Round  Turmerick.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  thick,  flefhy,  jointed,  creeping,  rough  on 
the  furface,  yellow  within,  and  of  .an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
oval,  pointed  at  each  end,  have  a  few  lateral 
nerves,  are  of  a  firm  contexture,  a  good  green 
colour,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  high.  The 
ftalks  are  tender,  .round,  fucculent,  and  grow 
to  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  *,  they  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  Auguft,  but  drop 
off,  without  being  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

2.  Long  Turmerick.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  thick,  long,  flefhy,  knotted,  creeping,  and  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  large,  pointed,  have  numerous  nerves 
diverging  from  the  midrib  to  the  fides,  and  are 
of  a  fea-green  colour.  The  ftalks  are  round, 
thick,  tender,  fucculent,  and  about  a  foot  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  in  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
inclining  to  red  or  purple,  and  ufually  appear  in 
Auguft ;  but  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

The  Indians  are  fond  of  Turmerick  in  their 
foups  and  other  difhes.  It  is  fold  in  our  fhops 
for  medicinal  purpofes,  being  aperient,  emme- 
nagogue,  and  particularly  famous  for  the  cure  of 
the  jaundice.  The  dyers  alfo  ufe  it  for  dying  of 
yellow. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  like  Ginger,  by- 
parting  the  roots,  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the 
leaves  arife,  and  planting  them  in  pots  filled  with 
the  richeft  garden  mould.  They  muft  be  kept  con¬ 
ftantly  in  the  bark  bed  of  a  good  ftove,  and 
muft  have  frequent  waterings,  and  much  free 


air,  when  growing  in  fummer;  and  but  little 
or  no  water  in  winter,  after  their  leaves  and 
ftalks  are  decayed,  and  the  roots  have  com¬ 
menced  an  inactive  ftate. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled.  Curcuma  fo- 
liis  lanceolato-ovatis  :  nervis  later alibus  rarijfmis. 
Van  Royen  calls  it.  Curcuma  foliis  ovatis  utrin- 
que  acuminatis :  nervis  lateralibus  paucijfimis :  and 
Rumphius,  Amply,  Curcuma.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled.  Curcuma  foliis 
lanceolatis  :  nervis  lateralibus  numerofiffimis.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Curcuma  foliis  lanceolatis  utrinque 
acuminatis :  nervis  lateralibus  numerofiffimis ;  and 
Herman,  Curcuma  radice  longd.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 

Curcuma  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monandria 
Monogynia  ■„  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  an  obfolete  perianthium  fltuated 
above  the  germen. 

2.  Corolla.  The  tube  of  the  petal  is  nar¬ 
row.  The  limb  is  divided  into  three  fpear- 
fhaped,  fpreading  fegments,  one  Anus  being 
more  open  than  the  other. 

The  neCtarium  is  compofed  of  one  leaf, 
is  oval,  pointed,  larger  than  the  fegments  of  the 
petal,  and  inferted  in  the  larger  opening  of  the 
petal. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filaments,  four  of  which 
are  ereCt,  narrow,  caftrated,  and  confequently  of 
no  ufe  in  the  office  of  generation  ;  but  the  fifth, 
which  is  placed  within  the  neCtarium,  is  narrow, 
fhaped  like  a  petal,  bifid  at  the  top,  and  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  proper  anthera. 

4.  Pistillum  confills  of  a  roundifh  ger¬ 
men  fltuated  below  the  calyx,  a  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  a  Ample,  uncinated  ftigma; 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  capfule^ 
formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing  three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  manv. 
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HERE  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  which 
■*  requires  its  fituation  in  the  moft  temperate 
ftove,  called,  Citron-leaved  Periploca. 

The  plant  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  ligneous  •,  their 
defcribed.  lower  parts  are  covered  with  a  thick,  fungous, 
cloven,  cork-hke  bark,  but  the  upper  part  with 
TmalJ,  dinging  hairs;  and  theywill  wind  about  any 
thing  that  is  near  them  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  or  more.  The  leaves  are  oval,  heart- fhaped, 
and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  long  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
in  fmall  bunches  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
moderately  large,  ftar-fhaped,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  long,  fwelling  follicules,  containing 
the  feeds,  crowned  with  down. 

Variety.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  with  fmooth, 
oblong  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  greenilh-yellow 
colour. 

Culture.  They  are  propagated  by  laying  down  the  ftalks, 
as  .they  Ihoot,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy,  frefh 
earth.  In  about  three  months  they  will  have 
ftruck  root,  and  each  Ihoot  will  become  a  grow¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  pot  in  which  it  was  layered;  or 


they  may  be  removed  into  others  of  a  more  con¬ 
venient  fize,  if  neceffary.  When  they  are  removed; 
they  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  be 
fhaded,  and  now  and  then  watered  until  they  have 
taken  root.  They  muft  conftantjy  remain  in 
the  ftove;  for  tho’  they  thrive  better  in  a  temperate 
one  than  in  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  they  do 
not  do  well  abroad  in  England,  even  in  our  hot- 
teft  months.  Neverthelefs,  they  muft  have  plenty 
of  air  in  the  ftove  in  fummer,  and  frequent  wa¬ 
terings  ;  but  in  winter  very  little  water  muft  be 
allowed  them,  as  they  abound  with  a  milky  juice; 
and  to  plants  of  this  nature  over-watering  in 
winter  is  very  prejudicial* 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  Titles* 
fruticofo ,  inferne  fuberofo  fiffo.  Plumier  calls  it,  fc-  i 
Periploca  fcandens ,  folio  citrei ,  frutlu.  maximo ;  s7tvr'h^ 
Morifon,  Apocynum  fcandens  Virginianum  rugofum , 
pullis  amplis  floribns ,  capfulis  alatis  ;  and  Herman* 

Apocynum  fcandens  fruticofum,  fungofo  cortice ,  Su¬ 
rinamese.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and 
other  parts  of  America. 
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crrisus,  base  tree  trefoil. 


'T'HERE  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  of  a  very 
-■*  tender  nature,  called,  Indian  Cytifus. 

The  plant  It  is  a  branching  fhrub,  about  eight  or  ten 
defcribed.  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate  ;  the  folioles 
are  fpear-fhaped,  and  downy;  and  the  two  fide  ones 
grow  clofe  to  the  main  footftalk  ;  whilft  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  is  extended  further  on  its  own  feparate 
pedicle.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches  for  the  moft  part  in  clufters,  though 
fometimes  they  are  found  fingly  ;  they  are  mode¬ 
rately  large,  of  a  deep-yellow  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  long,  roundifh,  contorted  pods, 
full  of  kidney -fhaped  feeds. 

In  America  thefe  feeds  are  deemed  admirable 
food  for  pigeons.  Hence  the  name  Pigeon 
Pea  is  in  general  ufe  for  this  plant. 

This  fpecies  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on 
Cu  ture.  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are 
about  four  inches  high,  each  fhould  be  fet  in  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  which  fhould  be  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  a  fecond  hotbed. 
They  fhould  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  is 
abated,  they  fhould  have  a  third  hotbed.  By  this 
time  they  will  require  to  be  fhifted  into  larger 


pots ;  and  in  doing  of  this,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  difturb  the  root,  as  it  will  retard  the 
progrefs  of  the  plant.  In  this  third  hotbed  they 
may  remain  all  fummer,  giving  them  frequent 
waterings,  plenty  of  air,  and  raifing  the  glafles 
as  they  advance  in  height.  By  the  end  of  fum¬ 
mer  you  will  find  your  plants  to  be  grown  to  a 
yard  or  more  in  height,  when  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  moderate  bark  ftove;  and  the 
fummer  following  they  will  flower,  and  perfedt 
their  feeds.  In  winter  little  water  muft  be  allowed 
thefe  plants ;  in  fummer  watering  muft  be  duly 
attended  to,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  air  granted 
them,  as  the  feafon  is  more  or  lefs  hot  or  cold. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Cytifus  racemis  ereflis^  fo -  Titles 
liolis  fublanceolatis  tomentofis :  intermedio  lomius  a  ■ 
petiolato.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Cytifus  ^  ' 
jo  liolis  ovato  -  lanceolatis :  intermedio  petiolato ,  C 
pedunculo  ex  alls  multifloro.  Burman  calls 
it,  Cytifus  folio  molli  incano ,  filiquis  or  obi  contortis 
&  acutis\  Plumier,  Cytifus  frutefcens ;  Sloane, 
■Laburnum  humilius,  filiqud  inter  grana  &  grana 
junlld,  femine  efculento  ;  and  Plukenet,  Phafeolus 
ereblus  incanus,  filiqiiis  torofis.  It  grows  naturally 
m  India. 
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DALECHAMPI  A. 


THIS  genus  at  prefent  con  fills  only  of  one 
fpecies,  called,  Dalecbampia . 

The  plant  The  root  of  this  plant  confifts  of  many  {lender, 
defcribed.  Spreading  fibres.  The  ilalks  are  (lender,  weak 
grow'  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  twift  about, 
neighbouring  trees  for  fupport.  The  leaves  are 
cut  into  three  lobes,  are  fmooth,  and  grow  fingly 
at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come  out  in  lmall  cluf- 
ters  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  •,  thev  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh-green  colour,  and  are  frequently  followed 
by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hotbed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  the  ufual  care  due  to  tender  plants  muft 
accompany  them  until  they  are  four  inches  high, 
when  they  fhould  be  potted  feparately,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  Here 
they  muft  be  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root, 
and  water  all  along,  and  plenty  of  free  air,  muft  be 
allowed  them  all  the  fummer.  When  the  roots 
have  filled  the  pots,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into 
larger,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  of  a  good 
Hove;  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  af¬ 
fording  them  proper  flakes  to  twift  about,  keep¬ 
ing  them  warm  in  winter,  and  giving  them  fre¬ 
quent  waterings,  and  much  free  air  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther  in  fummer.  They  are  of  fhort  duration, 
feldom  lafting  longer  than  three  years  ;  fo  that, 
in  order  to  continue  the  kind,  feeds  fhould  be 
faved,  and  frefh  plants  at  proper  intervals  raifed. 
Titles,  It  being  the  only  fpecies  of  which  this  genus  at 
.  prefent  confifts,  it  is  named  fimply,  Dalecbampia. 

ecwJMul.  p|umjer  ^ alls  it,  Dalecbampia  fcandens ,  lupuli  fo- 


liis ,  fruclu  bifpido  tricocco  ;  alfo,  Lupulus  folio 
trifido ,  fruftu  tricocco  bifpido  *,  and  Boerhaave,  , 
Convolvulo-titbymalus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 

Dalecbampia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monoecia 
Monadelphia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Clafs  and 

I.  Male  flowers.  Order 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  involucrum  is  divid-  ’n. the 

ed  into  four  parts.  Syftem. 

The  perianthium  is  compofed  of  fix  oval,  re-  The  cha- 
flexed  leaves.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla.  There  are  no  petals ;  but  a 
broad  necftarium,  compofed  of  many  plane,  oval 
lamella. 

3.  Stamina  are  many  filaments,  joined  in  a 
column,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  having roundifh, 
four-furrowed  antherae. 

II.  Females. 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  involucrum  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  roundifh,  ere&,  permanent 
leaves. 

The  perianthium  confifts  of  ten  fpear-fhaped, 
ferrated,  connivent,  permanent  leaves. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  trifulcated 
germen  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  a  long,  filiforme 
ftyle,  and  a  capitated  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  tricoccous 
capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  and  almoft 
globular. 


CHAP.  XCI. 

DATURA,  THORN  APPLE. 


THIS  genus  affords  us  one  beautiful  fpecies 
for  the  ftove,  called,  the  Tree  Thorn  Ap¬ 
ple. 

The  plant  This  plant  rifles  with  a  woody,  branching  ftalk 
defcribed.  ^  tke  Gf  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  leaves 

are  large,  oblong,  entire,  downy,  and  oblique 
to  the  footftalks,  which  are  long.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  divifions  of  the  branches, 
having  a  long,  narrow  tube,  which  expands  itfelf 
very  broad  at  the  brim  ;  their  colour  is  white, 
with  fome  ftripes  of  yellow  on  their  outfide  -, 
they  are  extremely  fragrant,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmooth,  roundifh,  nutant  capfules,  contain¬ 
ing  the  feeds. 

Culture.  This  P^ant  *s  Propagated  from  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow.  They  muft  be  thinly  flown 


in  pots  filled  with  rich,  frefh  earth,  and  the  pots 
muft  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark.  This  will  loon  bring  the  plants  up; 
and  when  they  are  grown  to  about  four  inches 
high,  each  plant  fhould  be  carefully  fet  in  its  own 
feparate  pot,  which  fhould  then  be  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  as  before.  Here  they  muft  be  fhaded 
and  watered,  and  they  will  foon  take  root. 

In  fummer,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  they  muft 
have  much  air,  and  frequent  waterings.  In  the 
autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  temperate 
ftove,  and  undergo  the  fame  treatment  as  other 
tender  plants. 

The  Tree  Thorn  Apple  is  titled,  Datura  peri -  Titles 
carpiis  inermibus  nut  antibus,  caule  arboreo.  Fewil  JD  JL 
calls  it,  Stramonoides  arbor eum,  oblongo  &  Integra 
folio-,  fruftu  Uvi.  It  grows  naturally  in  Peru. 
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Species. 
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Culture. 


OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  Cultivated  Diofcorea . 

2.  Winged  Diofcorea. 

3.  Bulbiferous  Diofcorea . 

4.  Aculeated  Diofcorea. 

5.  Five-leaved  Diofcorea. 

6.  Three-leaved  Diofcorea. 

7.  Oppofite-leaved  ITiofcorea. 

1.  Cultivated  Diofcorea.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  very  large,  tuberous,  mealy,  and  efcu¬ 
lent.  The  ftalks  are  {lender,  fmooth,  climbing, 
and,  if  fupported,  will  rife  to  near  twenty 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  veined, 
and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
bunches  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks  •,  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh  colour  •,  but  the  fruit 
that  follows  the  females  are  large,  and  almoft 
triangular. 

This  is  cultivated  in  India  for  the  fake  of  the 
roots,  which  are  ufed  there  as  we  do  Potatoes, 
being  roafted,  boiled,  and  fometimes  ground  into 
flour  for  making  of  puddings,  &c. 

2.  Winged  Diofcorea.  The  root  of  this  plant 
alfo  is  efculent,  very  large,  of  a  dark-brown 
colour  on  the  outfide,  mealy,  and  white  within. 
The  ftalks  are  winged,  trailing,  and  ftrike  root 
as  they  lie  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  veined,  and  grow  fingly  at  the  joints. 

This  is  cultivated  in  the  Weft-Indies  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  former  fpecies.  They  cut  them, 
and  plant  them  in  the  manner  we  do  Potatoes  j 
and  every  bit  that  has  an  eye  to  it  will  grow,  and 
afford  prodigious  encreafe. 

3.  Bulbiferous  Diofcorea.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  large,  round,  and  efculent  like  the  former. 
The  ftalkS  are  Bender,  fmooth,  lie  on  the  ground, 
into  which  they  ftrike  root,  and  produce  frefh 
bulb^'from  the  Tides.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  and  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Briony.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks  in  cluf- 
ters  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh  colour. 

4.  Aculeated  Diofcorea.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  large,  thick,  and  irregular.  The  ftalks 
are  flender,  prickly,  lie  on  the  ground,  and  ftrike 
root  like  the  former.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhap¬ 
ed,  and  like  thofe  of  Black  Briony.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks, 
but  are  fmall,  and  of  little  beauty. 

5.  Five-leaved  Diofcorea.  The  ftalks  of  this 
.plant  are  flender,  weak,  and  prickly.  The  leaves 
are  compofed  of  five  folioles  which  join  at  their 
bale,  and  fpread  themlelves  like  the  fingers  of  the 
hand.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  greenifh 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  oblong,  tri¬ 
quetrous  caplules,  containing  the  feeds. 

6.  Three-leaved  Diofcorea.  This  plant  differs 
little  from  the  former, except  that  the  leaves  confift 
only  of  three  parts,  whereas  the  other  has  five  *, 
and  it  is  made  a  queftion  by  fome,  whether  or  no 
it  ought  to  be  ranked  as  a  diftindt  fpecies,  or  a 
variety  only  of  the  preceding. 

7.  Oppofite-leaved  Diofcorea.  The  ftalks  of 
this  plant  are  flender,  weak,  and  require  fupport. 
The  leaves  are  ova),  pointed,  beautifully  veined, 
arid  grow  oppofue  to  each  other.  The  flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  the  fruit 
'triangular. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
mull  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  na¬ 


turally  grow ;  for  they  feldom  flower,  and  perfect 
their  feeds  in  England.  The  feeds  muft  be  fown 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants 
are  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be  potted  fepa- 
rately,  and  plunged  again  into  the  hotbed,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  keep  them  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  root.  After  that  they  muft  have  more 
air,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  feafon  ;  and  in 
the  autumn  they  fhould  be  taken  into  a  good 
bark  ftove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain* 
training  them  to  a  trellis,  or  proper  flicks  thruit 
down  tor  their  fupport. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  layers.  Thefe,  if 
flightly  covered  with  mould,  will  in  a  little  time 
ftrike  root  ;  and  being  taken  off,  potted,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark- bed,  will  readily  grow, 
and  foon  commence  good  plants. 

They  are  encreafed  by  cuttings  from  the  large 
roots,  in  the  fame  manner  the  Kitchen  Gardener 
does  Potatoes.  T  hefe  fhould  not  be  cut  into  too 
fmall  pieces  *,  and  if  they  were  not  cut  at  all,  the 
plants  would  be  ftronger  and  better:  They  will 
grow,  however,  very  well,  if  there  be  two  or  three 
good  eyes  to  each  bit.  They  muft  be  then 
planted  feparately  in  pots,  which  muft  be  plunged 
into  a  bark  bed,  but  muft  have  very  little  water, 
as  it  would  otherwife  rot  them  before  they  have 
commenced  a  good  growing  ftate ;  after  which, 
they  fhould  be  treated  like  the  feedlings  and 
layers. 

Thefe  plants  will  require  little  water  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  rnuft  have  frequent  waterings,  and  much 
free  air  in  fummer.  There  is  very  little  beauty 
in  any  of  them;  and  they  are  rarely  propagated, 
except  where  a  general  colle&ion  of  plants  is  kept 
up. 


1.  1  he  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Diofcorea  foliis 
cordatis  ahernis ,  caule  lavi  tereti.  Plumier  calls 
it.  Diofcorea fcandens,  foliis  tamni,  frubiu  racemo- 
fo  ;  and  Sloane,  Volubilis  nigra ,  folio  cordato  ner - 
vofo.  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Diofcorea  foliis 
cordatis ,  caule  ala  to  bulbifero.  Sloane  calls  it, 
V olubilis  rubra ,  caule  membranulis  exft  antibus  alato , 
folio  cordato  nervofo.  It  grows  naturally  in  both 
the  Indies. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Diofcorea  foliis 
cordatis ,  caule  lavi  bulbifero.  Herman  calls  it, 
Rhizophora  Zeylanica ,  fcammonii  folio  fingulari , 
radice  rotunda  ;  and  Plukenet,  Rhizophora  Indica , 
bryonies  nigra  Jimilis ,  ad  foliorum  or  turn  verrucofa. 
It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Diofcorea  fo¬ 
liis  cordatis ,  caule  aculeato  bulbifero.  Amman 
calls  it,  Diofcorea  Ind.  Orient,  folio  tamni  longiorc , 
fioribus  fpicatis,  fpicis  plurimis  ex  uno  pedunculo  ex¬ 
eunt  i  bus,  fcapo  eorum  medio  geniculato ;  and  Rheede, 
Kattu-kalengu.  It  grows  naturally  at  Malabar. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  tided,  Diofcorea  foliis 
digitalis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Ricophora  pentaphyU 
los ,  caule  fpinofo ,  frublu  oblongo  tnquetro ,  Mala - 
baraa  ;  and  Rheede,  Nurem-kelengu.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India. 

6.  The  flxth  fpecies  is  titled,  Diofcorea  foliis 
ternatis.  Rheede  calls  it,  ffiageri-nuren.  It  grows 
naiurally  in  Malabar. 

7.  The  feventh  fpecies  is  titled,  Diofcorea  fo¬ 
liis  eppofi  ti  ovatis  acuminatis .  Pctiver  calls  it, 
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Inbame  Maderafp.  foliis  bints  palchre  vemfis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

,  Diofcorea  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Dioecia 
f"t.  '  ~r  Hexandria  \  and  the  characters  are, 

Linnaean  .  I.  Male. 

Syftem.  *•  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped 
The  cha-  perianthium,  divided  into  fix  lpear-fhaped  feo-- 
facters.  ments. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3-  Stamina  are  fix  very  Ihort,  capillary  fila¬ 
ments,  with  fimple  antheras. 


II.  Female. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  as  in  the  male. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  fmall,  three-corner¬ 
ed  germen,  and  three  fimple  ftyles,  with  fimple 


ftigmas. 


4.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  triangular  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  bordered, 
and  compreffed. 
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D  0  D  A  R  r  I  A. 


■^HERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus 

_  yet  known  ;  one  is  an  hardy  Perennial  for 

our  Flower  Garden  ;  the  other  is  a  tender  plant, 
and  is  called,  The  Indian  Bodartia c 
The  plant  This  plant  hath  feveral  (lender,  roundifh,  hairy 
defcribed.  ftalks,  that  divide  into  a  few  branches.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  hairy,  obtufely  ferrated,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  grow  on  -Ihort  footftalks  on 
the  branches.  1  he  flowers  terminate  the  (talks 


in  loofe  fpikes ;  they  are  of  the  lip  kind  ;  their 
colour  is  yellow  ;  and  they  are  placed  oppofite  to 
each  other  on  Ihort  footftalks  :  Each  flower  has  an 
hairy,  obtufe  calyx. 

1  his  fpecies  is  raifed  by  feeds ;  and  requires  Culture, 
the  care  and  management  of  other  tender  plants. 

Its  title  is,  Bodartia  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  villojis.  Title. 

It  grows  naturally  in  India. 
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Species. 


'■Jp  FI  E 


Stinging, 


2. 

3- 

4. 

5- 

6. 

1. 


Bulbous, 


more  lading  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 
1.  Stinging  Bolichos. 

Bulbous  Bolichos. 

Ligneous  Bolichos. 

Purple  Bolichos. 

Creeping  Bolichos . 

Two-flowered  Bolichos. 

Stinging  Bolichos.  The  (talk  of  this  plant 
is  thick,  woody,  and  climbs  upon  trees  or  neigh¬ 
bouring  buflies  for  fupport.  The  leaves  are  large, 
broad,  lobed,  and  armed  with  numerous  fharp, 
Hinging  hairs.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  they  are 
large,  cf  a  whitifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
very  rough,  jointed  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

2.  Bulbous  Bolichos .  This  plant  hath  a  thick, 
flefhy  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  weak  ftalks, 
which  twift  themfelves  around  every  thing  that  is 
near  them.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  multangular, 
and  indented.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
clufters  from  the  ends  and  hides  of  the  ftalks,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  (harp-pointed  pods, 
containing  the  feeds. 

Ligneous,  3 •  Ligneous  Bolichos.  The  (talk  of  this  plant 
is  ligneous,  perennial,  and  twining.  The  leaves 
are  large,  pointed,  and  of  a  good  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh  clufters 
from  the  wings  of  the  loaves ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh- 
purple  colour,  and  are  followed  by  very  narrow 
pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

4.  Purple  Bolichos.  The  (talk  of  this  plant  is 
fmooth,  winding,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  reticulated  with  purple  veins  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  are  large,  fpreading,  and  of  a  mod 
'  Vol.  II. 
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Purple, 


elegant  purple  colour,  having  the  carina  tipped 
with  violet ;  they  appear  great  part  of  the  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter  in  beauty,  and  are  followed  by 

large,  oblong,  compreffed  pods,  containing  the 
leeds. 

.  5 •  Creeping  Bolichos.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant 
is  (lenoer,  creeping,  and  loon  overfp reads  a 
confiderable  (pot.  The  leaves  are  oval,  and 
downy :  The  flowers  come  out  on  ftrong  foot¬ 
ftalks  1 10m  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  very  narrow,  taper  pods,  full  of  feeds 

6.  Two  flowered  Bolichos.  The  ftalk  of  this 
plant  is  perennial,  fmooth,  and  tolerably  firm. 
I  he  leaves  are  pretty  large,  pointed,  of  a  good 
green  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  veined  and 
hoary  underneath.  The  flowers  grow  two  toge¬ 
ther  on  a  footftalk  arifing  from  the  winp-s  &of 
tne  leaves,  and  are  followed  by  erect  pods  full 
of  feeds.  * r 

,  -M*  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  layering 
tneir  branches,  or  parting  their  roots  ;  but  the 
(ureft  way  of  obtaining  good  plants  is  from  feeds 
Iheie  flhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  lio  fit 
earth,  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hotbed.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove 
they  mud  be  potted  leparately,  and  plunged  into 
a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  5  and  as  they  Advance 
m  t  ie  ghaffes  mult  be  raifed,  and  dicks 

mud  be  put  down  by  the  fide  of  each  for  their 
iuppon.  \vhen  they  get  too  high  for  the  frame 
cl  the  bed,  they  mud  be  taken  into  a  pretty  good 
bark  ftove,  and  managed  like  other  tender  plants. 

I#  fpecies  is  titled,  Bolichos  voiuhilis , 

leguminibus  racemofis  hirtis  tranfverjim  lamellatis , 
feminibus  hilo  cinJiis,  Plukenet  calls  it,  Phafeclus 
Americanus  frutefeens ,  foliis  glabris ,  lobis  pluri- 
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bus  villofis  pungentibus ,  fruflu  orbiculari  piano 
hilo  nigro  ambiente  ;  Slouiie,  Phafeolus  Brafdianus 
frutefcens ,  lot>is  villofis  pungentibus  maximis  ;  Plu- 
.  mier,  Phafeolus  hirfutus ffiliquis  ariiculatis  Brown, 

'Zoophthalmum  jiliquis  majoribus  hirtis  tranf verse 
fulcatis ,  pedunculis  communibus  longijfmis  fiexilibus  j 
Marcgrave,  Mucuna  •,  and  Rheed,  Kaku  valli. 
It  grows  naturally  in  moft  ot  the  wanneft  parts 
of  America. 

ifcidlltHM  2*  Second  fpecies  is  titled,  Dolichos  vo - 
' tubilis ,  folds  glabris  multangulis  dent  apis.  Pluke- 
net  calls  it,  Phafeolus  nervicenfis ,  folds  multangu- 
lis ,  tuberofd  radice  and  kumphius,  Caraca  bul- 
bofa.  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

3-  The  t^rc^  fpecEs  is  titled,  Dolichos  vclubi- 
J  '  Us ,  perenni ,  pedunculis  capitalist  legiiminibus 

jlriftis  linear  ibus.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff  or  t.  it  is 


termed,  Dolichos  caule  perenni  ligfiofo.  Rum- 
phius  calls  it,  Cdraca  f  Phafeolus  perennis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Dolichos  volu- 
bilis ,  caule  glabro ,  petiolis  fubpubefcentibus ,  corolla 
alis  patentibus ,  It  is  a  native  of  both  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,'  Dolichos  caule 
rspente ,  folds  pubefcentibus  ovatis ,  floribus  racemo- 
fis  geminis ,  legiiminibus  Unearibus  teretibus.  Brown 
calls  it,  Dolichos  maritimus  minor  repens ,  peduncu¬ 
lis  longioribus ,  filiquis  polyfpermib'us  gracilibus  tere- 
tibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  maritime  parts  of 
Jamaica. 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Dolichos  caule. 
perenni  lavi,  pedunculis  bifloris ,  legiiminibus  erettis. 
It  grows  naturally  in  India. 
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DQRSTENI  A,  CONTRA  YERV  A. 


Species. 


Common 


Slid  Houf- 
toun’s 
Contra-  • 
yerva 
defcribed. 


Drakena 

defcribed. 


* 


Its  medi¬ 
cinal  pro¬ 
perties. 


Culture. 


O  F  this  genus  are, 

1.  The  Common  Contrayerva  Plant. 

2.  Houftoun’s  Contrayerva. 

3.  Drakena. 

1.  Common  Contrayerva.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  thick,  knotty,  brown  without,  pale 
within,  of  a  warm,  acrid,  bitterifh-fweetifh  tafte, 
and  of  an  aromatic  frnell.  The  radical  leaves  (for 
there  are  no  others)  are  cut  almoft  to  the  midrib, 
palmated,  ferrated,  and  grow  on  reddifh  footftalks 
to  four  or  five  inches  long.  The  (talk  arifes 
among  the  leaves,  and  grows  to  be  fix  or  feven 
inches  high,  fupporting  at  the  top  the  flowers, 
which  are  very  final!,  numerous,  of  a  greenifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  fituated  on  a  large,  angular  recep¬ 
tacle. 

2.  Houftoun’s  Contrayerva.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  very  much  like  the  former  in  ftiape  and 
quality.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  angular, 
pointed,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  grow  on 
long,  (lender  footftalks.  The  ftalk  is  very  thick, 
grows  to  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  and  the  up¬ 
per  part  is  clofely  furrounded  by  the  flowers. 

3.  Drakena.  This  plant  is  pofleflfed  of  the 
fame  kind  of  root  as  the  others.  The  leaves, 
like  the  firft  fort,  are  hollowed  almoft  to  the  mid¬ 
rib,  and  palmated ;  but  their  edges  are  not 
ferrated.  The  ftalk  is  thick,  flefhy,  and  the 
receptacle  is  furrounded  by  the  very  numerous 
fmall  flowers. 

The  roots  of  all  thefe  forts  indifcriminately  go 
by  the  name  Contrayerva  in  the  fhops.  They  are 
held  pe&oral,  fudoriflc,  alexipharmic,  and  are 
much  extolled  for  their  medicinal  virtues. 

They  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
which  fihould  be  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the 
leaves  arife.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
bark  bed  of  a  temperate  ftove,  where  they  muft 
conftantly  remain  j  giving  them  frequent  water¬ 


ings  in  fu turner,  when  they  are  in  a  growing 
ftate,  and  but  little  water  in  winters,  whilft  their 
roots  are  inactive. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Dorjlenia  acaulis ,  Titles* 

folds  pinnatifido-palmatis  ferratis ,  floribus  auadran - 
gulis.  In  the  I  Port.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Dorjlenia 
fcapis  radicads.  Plumier  calls  it,  Dorftenm  • 

fphondyld  folio ,  placenta  ovali ;  Clufius,  Drake¬ 
na  radix ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cyperus  longus  odo- 

ratus  Peruanus.  It  grows  naturally  in  New  Spain, 

Mexico,  Peru,  Tobago,  &c, 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Dorftenia  acau- 
Us ,  folds  cordatis  angulatis  acuminatis ,  floribus 
quadrangulis.  Houftoun  calls  it,  Dorftenia  den - 
t  arise  radice ,  folio  Minus  laciniato ,  placenta  qua- 
drangulari  &  undulatd.  It  grows  naturally  at 
Campeachy. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Dorftenia  acaulis ,  %  ujutieu. 
folds  pinnatifido-palmatis  integerrimis ,  floribus  ova - 

libus.  Houftoun  calls  it,  Dorftenia  dent  arise 
radice ,  fphondylii  folio ,  placenta  ovali.  It  grows 
naturally  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Dorftenia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Te-  Clafs  and 
trandria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order  ia 

1.  Calvx.  The  general  receptacle  is  large,  l^‘e  ^’n_ 

plane,  angular,  and  covered  with  the  receptacle  Syfiem. 
of  the  numerous  fmall  florets  which  occupy  the  The  cha- 
difk.  rafters. 

The  proper  perianthium  is  quadrangular,  con¬ 
cave,  immerled  in  the  receptacle,  and  grows  to 
it. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

.  3*  Stamina  are  four  fhort,  filiforme  filaments, 
with  roundifh  antherm. 

4.  Pistillu m  conflfts  of  a  roundifli  germen, 
a  Ample  ftyle,  and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  -There  is  none.  The 
common  receptacle  becomes  flelhy. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  roundifh, 
and  acuminated. 
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DRACO  N  T  I  U  Mh  DRAG  0  K. 


Species. 


Pol  aphyl¬ 
lous  A- 
rum 
of  Suri¬ 
nam, 


Prickly 
Arum  of 
Ceylon, 


and 

Climbing 

American 

Arum 

ddcribed. 


Culture. 


rpHE  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

JL  i.  Polyphylious  Arum  of  Surinam. 

2.  Prickly  Arum  of  Ceylon. 

3.  Climbing  American  Arum. 

1.  Polyphylious  Arum  of  Surinam.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  thick,  large,  knotted,  and  covered 
with  a  brown  fkin.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of 
many  pinnatifid  parts.  The  ftalks  are  fmootb, 
purple  coloured,  full  of  protuberances,  and  ele¬ 
gantly  variegated  wi  th  different  colours  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  ferpent’s  body.  The  Tpatha  is  oblong, 
fwelling,  and  burfting  longitudinally  difplays  a 
fhort,  thick,  pointed  fpadix,  on  which  the  fruc¬ 
tifications  are  clofely  ranged. 

,  2.  Prickly  Arum  of  Ceylon.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  oblong,  thick,  irregular,  and  full  of 
joints.  The  radical  leaves  are  arrow-ffiapcd,  and 
grow  on  ftrong,  prickly  footftalks,  which  have 
many  protuberances  of  different  colours.  The 
ftalks  are  poftefted  of  the  like  protuberances ; 
they  are  upright,  fhort,  and  iupport  the  fpatha, 
out  of  which  iffues  the  fpadix,  containing  the 
flowers. 

3.  Climbing  American  Arum.  The  ftalks  of 
this  plant  are  (lender,  jointed,  and  ftrike  root 
from  the  joints  into  almo't  anything  that  is  near 
them;  into  the  hardeft  bark  of  trees,  and  even 
new  as  well  as  old  walls;  and  will  rife  in  that  man¬ 
ner  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more.  The 
leaves  are  full  of  oblong  holes,  which  is  a 
Angularity  peculiar  to  this  fpecies  alone; 
they  are  moderately  large,  and  grow  alternately 
on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  vyhich  will  be  thicker  in 
that  part  than  any  other.  The  fpatha  is  of  a 
whitilh-green  colour;  and  the  flowers,  which 
are  clofely  arranged  on  the  fpadix,  are  of  a  Vvhitifh- 
yellow  colour;  they  appear  at  uncertain  times  of 
the  year,  in  the  fpring,  the  autumn,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  winter,  and  are  never  followed  by 
good  feeds  in  England. 

This  laft  fort  is  propagated  by  planting  the 
cuttings,  or  rather  roots,  for  there  will  be  few 
cuttings  but  what  will  have  roots  at  their  joints, 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy^  rubbifhy  earth.  This 
beingdone,they  fhould  beplungedupto  therimsin 
the  bark  bed,  and  mull  be  conftantly  watered  at 
firft .  As  they  advance  in  height  they  muff:  be 
fupported,  or  if  the  pots  are  let  near  the  walls, 
the  plants  will  ftrike  into  them,  and  fupport 


themfelves.  In  fu mmer  they  muff  have  much  air, 
and  frequent  waterings;  but  in  winter  they  muft 
have  it  iparingly,  and  but  now  and  then.  When 
the  plants  are  about  feven  feet  high,  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  fhew  their  flowers,  which  will  be  longer, 
the  leaves  alfo  larger,  and  the  whole  plant 
more  beautiful  than  it  will  ever  fhew  itfelf  after¬ 
wards.  The  cuttings  of  this  fort  are  frequently 
lent  from  Jamaica,  packed  in  hay  boxes,  in  which 
they  will  keep  very  well,  and  grew,  if  planted  as 
the  others. 

The  firft  two  forts  are  propagated  by  planting 
the  roots  in  pots  filled  with  light,  freffr  mould  ; 
but  as  the  roots  make  little  encreafe  here,  they 
muft  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they 
naturally  grow.  We  fhall  receive  them  fafe,  if 
they  have  been  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  box 
or  tub  of  their  own  native  earth  ;  and  as  they 
may  be  fet  very  clofe  in  the  tub,  it  may  be  made 
to  contain  a  great  number  of  plants.  As  foon  as 
they  are  planted,  the  tub  muft  be  fet  in  the  fhade; 
and  while  they  are  in  their  own  climate  they  fhould 
be  watered  twice  a  week.  In  their  paffage,  the 
greateff  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  fait 
water,  which  will  be  very  injurious  to  them,  and  to 
give  them  very  little  frefh  water.  When  they  ar¬ 
rive,  they  muft  be  taken  up  ;  and  each  muft  be  fet 
in  a  feparate  pot,  which  muft  be  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  bark  bed,  in  the  warmeft  ftove. 

Here  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept,  giving  them 
little  or  no  water  in  winter,  but  plenty  of  air  and 
water  twice  a  week  in  hot  weather  in  fu'mmer. 

1.  Polyphylious  Arum  of  Surinam  is  tided.  Titles, 
Dracontium  fcapo  brevijfimo,  petiolo  radicato  lace -  AP  P  [■' 
ro ,  foil  oils  iripartitis,  laciniispinnatifidis.  Herman  /f  y  : 
calls  it,  Arum  polyphyllum  caule  fcabro  punicante  ;  =-  uUru-. 
and  Plukenet,  Arum  polyphyllum  Surinamenfe,  caule 
alro-rubente glabro  et  eleganter  variegato.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Surinam. 

.  Pdckly  Arum  of  Ceylon  is  titled,  Draccn*  Xfwrf urm 
tium  folds  fagittatis ,  pedunculis  petiolifque  aculeatis.  V 
Herman  calls  it,  Arum  Zeylanicum  fpinofam ,  fa- 
git  folio  ;  and  Ray,  Arum  minus  Zeylanicumi  fa- 
gittari a  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylo 

3.  Climbing  American  Arum  is  titled,  Dra-o^r^wn., 
contium  folds  pertufis ,  caule  fcandente.  Plunder 
calls  it,  Arum  hederaceum ,  amplis  folds  perforatis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  Weft  India 
Iflands. 
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Species. 


THIS  genus  confifts  of  two  fpecies,  called, 
1.  Cajtorea. 

2,  Ellifea. 

1.  Cajtorea.  This  fpecies  confifts  of  two  very 
diftant  varieties,  which  have,  for  very  good  reafon, 
until  of  late,  been  held  as  diftind  fpecies ;  they 

are  called. 


Prickly  Duranta. 

Duranta  without  Thorns. 

The  ftalks  of  the  Prickly  Duranta  are  ligneous.  Varieties 
trailing,  and  armed  with  hooked  thorns  at  every  deferibed. 
joint.  1  he  leaves  are  oblong,  ferrated,  and 
placed  without  order.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  long  bunches  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks ;  they 

are 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


E!lirea 

delcribed. 


Culture, 


Specie?. 


Two- 

flowered, 


Pentangu¬ 

lar, 


Ereft, 


are  of  a  bluifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
brown  berries  like  thefe  of  the  Hawthorn. 

Durant  a  without  'J  horns  is  a  branching  fhrub, 
grows  to  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  and  is  guarded  in 
no  part  with  thorns.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  ferrated,  of  a  bright-green  colour,  and 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  long  bunches  ; 
they  are  of  a  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large,  round  berries,  which  are  yellow  when 
ripe. 

2.  Ellifea.  The  dalle  of  this  plant  is  woody, 
and  divides  into  many  {lender,  ligneous  branches, 
which  are  angular,  and  armed  at  each  joint  with 
two  ereft,  (lender  thorns,  placed  oppofite.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  ferrated  at  the  points,  and  grow 
oppofite  by  pairs  at  thejoints.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  in 
loole  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries,  crowned  by  the 
calyx. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings, 
in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  pots  filled  with 
good  light  earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  They  muft  be  watered  and 
kept  {haded  at  firft,  and  they  will  loon  ftrike 
root.  When  they  have  commenced  a  growing 
ftate,  they  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the 
open  air,  and  may  be  then,  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
fet  abroad  in  fome  warm,  well-fheltered  place,  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  fummei;.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn,  they  muft  be  taken  into  a  very  temperate 
bark  ftove,  where  they  will  lucceed  better  than 
in  a  greater  degree  of  heat ;  and  every  fummer 
they  may  be  fet  abroad  for  two  or  three  months, 
with  other  tender  plants. 


They  are  all’o  propagated,  by  feeds.  Thefe 
muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth, 
and  be  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark; 
and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove  they,  muft  be 
potted  feparately,  and  managed  like  the  cuttings. 

1.  The  firft  lpecies  is  titled,  Buranta  calycibus  TitIcs* 

frutefeentibus  contortis .  In  the  former  edition  of 

the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  named,  Buranta  fpino- 
fa  ;  alfo,  Buranta  inermis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Caf- 
torea  repens  fpino  fa ;  and  Cajtorea  racemofa ,  fiore 
c^ruleo,  fruttu  croceo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Buranta  caly- 
cibus  frutefeentibus  er  edits.  In  the  Amcenitates 
Academic a  it  is  termed,  Ellifia  acuta.  Brown 
calls  it,  Ellifia  fruiefeens  fpino  fa,  folds  ovatis  utrin- 
Q  ue  a  cut  is  ad  apicem  ferratis ,  fpicis  alaribus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Buranta  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Bidynamia  Clafs  and 
Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  charadlers  are.  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubular,  nearly  tlie  Lin“ 

truncated  perianthium,  having  five  indentures  at  Syflem 
the  top.  _  ‘  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal.  The  tube  is  longer  rafters, 
than  the  calyx.  The  limb  is  patulous,  rounded, 
nearly  equal,  and  divided  into  five  parts. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  within  the 
tube,  of  which  two  are  longer  than  the  others, 
having  roundifh  anthers. 

4*.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and 
a  thickifh  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  berry,  covered 
by  the  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four  bilocular 
kernels. 
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HP  H  E  refpeftive  fpecies  of  this  genus  go  by 
the  feveral  names  of, 

1.  Two-flowered  Echites. 

2.  Pentangular  Echites. 

3.  Eredt  Echites. 

4.  Torulofe  Echites. 

5.  Umbellated  Echites. 

6.  Trifid  Echites. 

1.  Two-flowered  Echites.  The  ftalk  of  this 

plant  is  woody,  and  divides  into  feveral  weak,  {len¬ 
der  branches,  which  fupport  themfelves  by  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees,  and  climb  to  a  great  height.  The 
leaves  are  roundifh,  pointed,  lmooth,  and  of  a 
good  green  colour.  The  flowers  grow  two  toge¬ 
ther  on  each  footftalk,  arifing  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  long  follicules, 
containing  the  feeds.  \ 

2.  Pentangular  Echites.  The  ftalk  of  this 
plant  is  woody,  and  fends  out  feveral  (lender, 
ligneous  branches,  which  are  weak,  and  unable 
to  fupport  themfelves  ereft.  The  leaves  are  ob- 
oval,  and  acuminated.  The  flowers  grow  in 
bunches,  the  fundamental  footftalk  branching 
into  others,  and  thofe  into  ftill  fmaller;  fo  that 
they  form  a  confiderable  duller  ;  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  long  follicules,  containing  the  feeds. 

3.  Eretft  Echites.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is 
woody,  and  fends  out  feveral  ligneous  branches, 


which  grow  almoft  ere<5t.  The  leaves  are  nearly 
oval,  obtufe,and  are  terminated  with  a  very  fharp 
point.  1  he  footftalk  branches  into  others,  in 
the  manner  of  the  former,  fupporting  the  flowers 
in  large  bunches  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour  ; 
each  flower  feparately  is  of  a  confiderable  fize; 
and  the  whole  together  form  a  moft  enchanting 
appearance,  when  in  full  blow. 

4.  Torulofe  Echites.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  TornIof(. 

lshgneous, lends  out  many  flenderbranches, which,  * 

by  the  aftiftanceof  neighbouring  trees,  or  bullies, 

grow  to  a  great  height.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  acuminated.  Phe  flowers  come  out 
in  fmall  bunches  from  the  wings  or  the  leaves,  and 
ai  e  fucceeded  by  very  long,  {lender,  torulofe  pods, 
containing  the  leeds. 

5.  Umbellated  Echites.  This  plant  hath  a  Umbel-; 
thick,  flelhy  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  lien-  lated, 
der  llalks,  that  twift  about  every  thing  that  is 

near  them,  and,  if  properly  fupported,  will  ar¬ 
rive  to  a  great  height.  T he  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe, 
mucronated,  veined,  and  of  a  bright-green  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  come  out  in  umbels  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  greenifh 
colour ;  and  in  fome  varieties  their  borders  are 
large,  and  finely  curled. 

6.  Trifid  Echites.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  aml 
woody,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  oval,  Trifid 
oblong,  and  acuminated.  The  flowers  grow  Echites 


many 


deferibed. 
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many  together  on  trifid  footftalks ;  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  very  long  pods,  containing  the  feeds, 
crowned  with  down. 

Culture.  AH  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  on  a  hotbed,  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  potting  them  feparately, 
and  plunging  them  into- a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
As  the  plants  advance  in  height,  they  mult  have 
proper  lticks  thruft  down  for  their  fupport,  and 
in  the  autumn  mult  be  taken  into  a  good  bark- 
Itove,  where  they  mult  constantly  remain.  The 
third  fort  is  tolerably  firm ;  but  the  reft  being 
climbers,  they  mult  be  properly  lupported,  or 
they  will  over-run  every  thing  that  is  near  them. 
Titles.  i.  The  nrft  lpecies  is  titled,  Echites  peduncu- 
Hi  .PP  Us  bfioris.  Plunder  calls  it,  Apocynum  fcandens , 
pJL^Urni -jlorenerii  albo.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

2‘  The  I^con<A  ipccies  is  titl cd,  Echites  pedun- 
•tftdtXrW  -  cil^ls  racemofts->  foliis  obovatis  acumimtis.  It  grows 
j  naturally  in  America. 

3*  The  third  lpecies  is  titled,  Echites  peduncu * 
Its  racemofis ,  foliis  fubovatis  obtufis  mucronatis. 
Sloane  calls  it,  Apocynum  eredlum  fruticofum,  flore 
luteo  maximo  (A  fpeciociffmo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
p  Jamaica. 

4-  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Echites  pedun- 
culis  fubracemo/is ,  foliis  lanceolatis  acununatis. 
Brown  calls  it,  Nerium  farmentofum  fcandens , 
ramulis  ttnuibus ,  folliculis  gracilibus  torojis.  It 

.  „  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

5-  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Echites  pedun- 


culis  un  bellatis ,  foliis  obovatis  obtufis ,  caule  volubi- 
li.  Plunder  calls  it,  Penplcca  alia ,  floribus  am- 
plis  circinatis  &  crifpis ,  radtce  bryonirf  tuber ofa^ 

Sloane,  Apocynum  fcandens  majus ,  folio  fubrotun- 
do ;  and  Brown,  Echites  fcandens ,  foliis  ovatis  ni¬ 
tidis  venoJiSy  floribus  herbaceis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Jamaica.  _  rf  ^ — 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Echites  pedun - 
culis  trifidis  multifloris ,  foliis  ovato-otuongis  acumi¬ 
natis.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

Echites  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria  Clafs  and 

Monogynia-,  and  the  characters  are,  .  _  _  the^Lin-'*' 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall  perianthium,  divided  into  n£can 

five  acute  parts.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  is  an  infundibuliforme  petal.  The  The  ch*- 
limb  is  plane,  very  fpreading,  and  divided  into  r,J^eiS* 
five  parts. 

The  nedarium  confifts  of  five  fmall  glands, 
ftanding  round  the  gerrnen. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  ere£t,  {lender  filaments, 

^  with  rigid,  oblong,  acuminated,  convergent  an¬ 
thers. 

4.  Pistidlum  confifts  of  two  germens,  a  fili- 
forme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  flamina,  and  an  ob¬ 
long,  capitated,  bilobed  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  confifts  of  two  very  long  fol- 
licuies,  each  compofed  of  one  valve,  and  contain¬ 
ing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  imbricat¬ 
ed,  and  crowned  with  long  down. 
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OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  Laurufiinus- leaved  Ehretia ,  or  Baftard 
Cherry  Tree. 

2.  Laurel  leaved  Ehretia ,  or  American  Med- 
lar. 

1.  Laurufiinus- leaved  Ehretia.  This  fpecies, 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  goes  by  the  name  of  Baftard 
Cherry  Tree  It  is  a  large  growing  tree,  rifing 
with  a  ftrong  trunk,  half  a  yard  in  diameter,  which 
is  covered  with  a  greyTurrowed  bark.  The 
leaves  refern ble  thofe  of  tiie  Laurufiinus ,  are  ob¬ 
long,  acute-pointed,  ffnooth,  of  a  dark-green 
colour,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches  in  panicles-,  they  are  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oval,  yellow, 
pulpy  berries,  called  by  the  Americans  Baftard 
Cherries. 

2.  Laurel-leaved  Ehretia.  The  ftem  of  this 
plant  is  woody,  and  divides  into  many  branches 
near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  en¬ 
tire,  of  a  ftrong  green  colour,  and  grow  alter¬ 
nately  on  Ibort  fcotftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  loofe  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  roundilh  berries,  which  are  of  a  red  colour 
when  ripe.  There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  yellow 
fruit. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  pots  filled  with  rich,  light  earth,  and  plunging 
them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  have  each  a  fe- 
parate  pot,  be  plunged  again  into  the  bed,  be 
watered,  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have 
VOL.  II. 
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taken  root;  after  that  they  muft  have  more  air, 
and  early  in  the  autumn  be  taken  into  a  warm 
ftove,  where  they  muft  meet  with  all  the  care 
and  management  of  tender  plants,  to  bring  them 
into  flQwer ;  but  they  feldom  perfed  their  feeds 
in  England. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Ehretia  foliis  ob -  Tides. 
longo-ovatis  integerrimis  glabris,  floribus  paniculatis.  Jr  . 7i 
Brown  calls  it,  Ehretia  arborea,  foliis  oblongo-ova-  ^ 
tis  alterniSy  racemis  terminalibus  ;  and  Sloane, 

Cerafo  ajfinis  arbor  baccifera  racemofa ,  fiore  albo 
pentapetaloy  frutlu  flavo  monopyreno  eduli  dulci. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

2..  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Ehretia  foliis  VocruVuix^e^ . 
ovatis  integerrimis  lavibus  floribus  fubcorymboflsy 
calycibus  glabris.  In  the  Arnanitates  Academic it 
is  termed,  Cordia  Bcurreria.  Brown  calls  it, 

Bourreria  arborea  foliis  ovatis  alterniSy  racemis  ra- 
rioribus  terminalibus.  Commeline  calls  it,  Mefpi - 
lus  Americana  laurifolia  glabra ,  frutlu  rubro  mu - 
caginofo  ;  Catefby,  Pittoni#  fimilis  laureoU  foliis , 
floribus  albiSy  baccis  rubris  ;  and  Sloane,  Jafmi- 
num  periclymeni  folio ,  fore  alboy  frutlu  flavo  ro~ 
tundo  tetrapyreno.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica. 

Ehretia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria  Clafs  and 

Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are  0rder  in 

.  *  the  Lin- 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  monophyllous,  bell-fhap-  nsean 
ed,  permanent  perianthium,  cut  at  the  top  into 

five  obtufe  fegments.  rader" 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal.  The  tube  is  longer 
than  the  calyx.  The  limb  is  divided  into  five 
nearly  oval,  plane  fegments. 

7  G  3-  Stamina 
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3 ■  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped,  fpreading 
filaments  the  length  df  the  corolla,  having 
roundifh,  incumbent  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  gerrrlen,  a 
filiforme  ftyle,  which  is  thicker  near  the  top*  and 
the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an  obtufe,  emar- 


ginated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  berry,  contain¬ 
ing  one  cell, 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 
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ELJEAGNTJS,  WILD  OLIVE. 


THERE  are  two  tender  fpeciesof  this  genus, 
called,  & 

Species.  1.  Broad-leaved  Wild  Olive. 

2.  Prickly  Wild  Olive. 

Broad-  i*  Broad-leaved  Wild  Olive.  This  plant 
leaved  grows  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  •,  the  young 
branches  are  round,  fmooth,  and  covered  with 
a  whitifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  broad,  oval, 
lpotted,  hoary  underneath,  and  grow  on  fhort 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  on  flender  footftalks  ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval, 
fmooth  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  an  Olive. 
an(^  Prickly  Wild  Olive.  This  plant  grows  to 

ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  and  the  young  fhoots 
Olive  are  downy>  and  atrned  with  thorns,  which  come 
dstcribed.  out  from  the  bafe  of  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  are  elliptical,  downy,  and  grow  irre¬ 
gularly  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oval,  fmooth  fruit,  in  fhape  of  the  former. 
Culture.  Thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fliould  be  lown  on  a  hotbed,  in  the  fpring.  When 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  fhould  be  fet 
in  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  fecond 


hotbed.  When  the  heat  of  this  bed  is  abated, 
they  muft  have  the  benefit  of  a  third  hotbed, 
where  they  may  continue  all  fummer,  and  in  the 
autumn  be  removed  into  the  temperate  ftove, 
and  afterwards  treated  like  other  plants  which 
require  only  a  fmall  degree  of  heat. 

They  are  alfo  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Thefe  fliould  be  fet  in  pots  filled  with  good,  light 
earth ;  and  they  fhould  be  conftantly  fhaded  and 
watered  until  they  have  taken  root-, and  when  the 
heat  of  the  firft:  hotbed  is  abated,  they  fhould  have 
a  fecond  to  enforce  their  growth,  otherwife  they 
will  not  become  fo  beautiful  plants.  In  this  bed 
they  may  remain  all  fummer,  taking  the  glaflfes 
entirely  off  in  mild  weather,  and  warm  fhowers  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
ftove. 

<  1.  Broad-leaved  Wild  Olive  is  titled,  Elaa^-  Titles, 
nus  foliis  ovatis.  Burman  calls  it,  EUagnus  fo-  Ifcdi- 
liis  rotundis  maculatis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Ceylon. 

2.  Prickly  Wild  Olive  is  titled*  EUagnus  fo -  J'ftUwertcG 
His  ellipticis.  In  the  Amanitates  Acad.  Rauwolf  U 
calls  it,  EUagnus  Matthioli  incolis  Seif ef uni.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Egypt. 


CHAP.  CI. 
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EPIDENDRUM,  VAN 

The  plant  T'HERE  are  many  fpecies  of  this  genus, 

defcribed.  A  which  are  parafitical  plants,  growing  on 
trees,  in  the  hot  parts  of  the  world,  and  cannot 
be  cultivated  in  our  climate :  Neverthelefs,  I 
thought  it  not  improper  to  mention  one,  though 
of  the  like  ftamp,  as  its  fruit  is  well  known,  and 
it  is  particularly  lerviceable  in  giving  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  Chocolate  ;  it  is,  The  Vanilla ,  or  Va - 
rdlloe  plant. 

The  ftalkof  this  plant  is  thick,  jointed,  full  of 
juice,  ftrikes  root  into  the  bark  of  old  trees,  in 
the  manner  of  our  Ivy,  and  thereby  arrives  to  a 
great  height.  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  fpear- 
fhaped,  fmooth,  of  a  fhining-green  colour,  and 
grow  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  along 
the  fides  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
greenifh-white  or  yellow  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  very  long,  taper,  flefhy  pods,  of  a 
fine  aromatic  odour  when  ripe.  The  pods  are 
firft  green,  then  yellow,  when  they  are  nearly 
ripe,  and  become  pofiefied  of  their  fine  odour;  af¬ 
terwards  they  alter  to  a  brown,  and  finally  to  a 
black  colour;  though  they  are  generally  gathered 
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in  their  yellow  ftate,  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies, 
for  ufe. 

This  fort  will  not  live  long  in  England,  though  r 
it  may  be  raifed  by  feeds  or  cuttings.  The  feeds  CuUure‘ 
are  extremely  fmall,  and  fhould  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  fandy  earth,  mixed  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  rotten  law  duft,  pieces  of  tanner’s  bark, 
and  old  rotten  wood.  When  they  come  up,  they 
fliould  not  be  tranfplanted  ;  the  weakeft  only 
fhould  be  drawn  out,  leaving  the  ftrongeft  plant 
in  pofteflion  of  each  pot.  All  lummer  they  muft 
be  kept  fhaded,  but  muft  have  plenty  of  frefh 
air ;  and  in  the  winter  they  muft  be  plunged  into 
the  warmeft  bark  ftove,  where  they  muft  con¬ 
ftantly  remain,  which  feldom  lafts  longer  than  a 
year  or  two,  though  managed  with  the  greateft 
caution  and  care. 

It  is  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings.  Thefe  muft 
be  procured  from  abroad,  and  fhould  be  taken 
off  immediately  before  thefhip  fets  fail,  and  they 
will  keep  good  until  their  arrival  here.  They 
fliould  as  foon  as  poflible  be  fet  in  pots  filled  with 
the  like  kind  of  comport  as  above;  and  muft  be 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark,  where 

thev 
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they  fhould  be  clofe  covered  down  at  firft,  and 
frequently  watered,  though  it  muft  be  but  in 
Email  quantities  at  a  time.  When  they  have  com¬ 
menced  a  growing  Hate,  more  air  by  degrees  muft 
be  allowed  them,  efpecially  if  the  weather  is  hot, 
and  they  muft  be  kept  fhaded  •,  for  as  they  grow 
naturally  in  woods  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  under 
the  leafy  branches,  lhade  even  in  thole  parts  is 
their  peculiar  refrefhment.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove  ;  and  though 
they  receive  the  molt  tender  nurfing,  and  molt 
dexterous  management,  two  or  three  years  gene¬ 
rally  put  a  period  to  their  exiftence  ;  which  makes 
their  culture  not  worth  attempting  in  thefe 
parts,  unlefs  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
ftove  room,  and  money  and  inclination  for  every 
fort  of  experiment  to  be  tried. 

Titles.  This  (pecies  is  titled,  Epidendrum  fcandens ,  fo- 
Ills  ovato-oblongis  nervofis  fejfilibus  caulinis ,  cirrhis 
'  fpiralibus  Brown  calls  it,  Epidendrum  fcandens , 
folds  elliptico-ovatis  nitidijfimis  fubfeffilibus ,  inferiori- 
bus  claviculis  jugatis  juperionbus  oppofitis\  Plu- 
mier.  Vanilla  fore  viridi  id  albo,  frublu  nigricante ; 
Plukenet,  Vanillas  pipe  is  arborij amaicenfis  innaf 
cens  ;  Catefby,  Volubihs  filiquofa ,  plant aginis  folio ; 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Lobus  aromaticus  fubfufeus 
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terebinths  cornicidis  fimilis.  It  is  a  parafitical 
plant,  growing  on  trees  in  both  theEaft  and  Weft 
indies. 

Epidendrum  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Gynandria 
Diandria  \  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  fpathce  are  vague.  The  fpa- 
dix  is  firnple.  There  is  no  perianthium. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oblong,  extremely  The  cha- 

long,  patent  petals.  radei-s. 

The  nectarium  is  turbinated,  tubular  at  the 
bafe,  plane  on  the  back  fide  of  the  petals,  and 
has  an  oblique,  bifid  top.  The  upper  lip  is  fhort, 
and  trifid.  The  lower  lip  is  drawn  out  into  a 
long  point. 

3.  Stamina  are  two  very  fhort  filaments  fitting 
on  the  piftil,  having  antherte  which  are  covered 
by  the  upper  lip  of  the  nedtarium. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  long,  (lender,  con¬ 
torted  germen,  fituated  under  the  flower,  a  fiiort 
ftyle  growing  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  neCtarium, 
and  an  obfolete  lligma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  very  long,  taper,  flefhy 
pod. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
very  fmalh 
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THERE  is  one  fpecieS  of  this  genus,  which, 
though  a  native  of  Virginia,  feems  to  thrive 
ill  iti  England,  unlefs  its  fituationbe  in  the  ftove, 
called.  Stinking  American  Eryngo. 

The  plant  The  radical  leaves  are  narrow,  fword-fhaped, 
deferibed.  half  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  of  a  light-green 
colour,  ferrated,  prickly,  and  of  a  ftrong  dif- 
agreeable  feent*  thole  on  the  (talks  are  fmall,and 
cut  into  many  parts.  The  (talks  divide  into  many 
branches,  and  grow  to  about  a  foot  and  half  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  heads  from  the 
ends  and  divifions  of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe, 
without  any  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  bad-white 
colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

This  plant  is  an  admirable  febrifuge,  which 
occafions  its  being  called  the  Fever- weed  in  the 
countries  where  it  naturally  grows.  It  is  alfo  of 
great  force  againft  the  bite  of  ferpents,  and  is 
otherwife  much  uled  in  medicine  in  America. 

It  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  in  the  fpring, 
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in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth.  The  pots 
muft  then  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark- 
bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each 
(hould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot.  They  muft  then 
be  watered  to  fettle  the  mould  to  the  roots,  and 
muft  be  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  hot 
weather  they  muft  have  plenty  of  air,  and  the 
repetition  of  watering  (hould  be  oftener ;  and  in 
the  autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and  managed  like  other  tender  plants. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  TitIes* 
fubenff ormibas  ferratis ;  fioralibus  multifidis ,  caule 
dichotomo.  Gfonovius  calls  it,  Eryngium  foliis 
gladiatis  utrinque  laxe  ferratis ,  denticulis  fubulatis  ; 
Brown,  Eryngium  feetidum  foliis  inferioribus  an- 
guftis  ferratis ;  fuperioribus  laciniatis  &  aculeatis ; 
Herman,  Eryngium  Americanum  feetidum  •,  and 
Sloane,  Eryngium ,  foliis  angufis  ferratis ,  feetidum. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  Jamaica,  Mexico, 
and  Surinam. 
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ERYTHRINA,  The  CORAL  TREE. 


Species. 


Smooth 

leaved 


F  this  genus  are  three  celebrated  trees, 
called, 

Smooth-leaved  Coral  Tree. 

Prickly-leaved  Coral  Tree. 

3.  Flat-podded  Coral  Tree. 

1.  Smooth-leaved  Coral  Tree.  The  trunk  of 
this  plant  is  large,  fends  out  many  ftrong  branches, 
CoraiTree  which  are  armed  with  fharp  thorns,  and  the  tree 

defer/bed. 


grows  to  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  trifo¬ 
liate,  the  foliolies  fhort,  nearly  heart-fhaped, 
fmooth,  of  a  deep-green  colour,  and  the  middle 
one  is  the  largeft.  I  he  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  fpikes ;  they 
are  large,  and  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  appear  in 
May  and  June,  but  are  not  lucceeded  by  pods  in 


England.- 


There 


1 
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Varieties. 


Prickly- 

leaved 


and 

Flat-pod¬ 
ded  Coral 
T  ree 

defer  i  bed. 

Culture. 


There  are  many  varieties  of  this  tree,  differing  in 
their  height,  colour  of  their  bark,  fpikes,  flowers, 
and  feeds.  The  flowers  of  all,  however,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  and  their  colour  in  general  is  a 
fine  fcarlet  ;  though  fo me  are  paler,  and  others 
more  inclined  to  a  purple.  The  feeds  alfo  of  all 
the  kinds  are  very  beautiful,  being  fcarlet,  red, 
or  purple. 

2.  Prickly- leaved  Coral  Tree.  The  trunk  of 
this  plant  is  large,  branching,  prickly,  and  grows 
to  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate,  and  armed  with  fhort,  fliarp  fpines. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  lpikes  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  but  rarely  appear  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

3.  Flat-podded  Coral  Tree.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  oblong,  and  undivided.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  are  lucceeded  in  their  native  countries  by  flat 
pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

All  thele  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  frefh  earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  They  readily 
come  up  when  the  feeds  are  good;  and  they  muft 
be  uled  with  all  the  care  of  tender  feedlings,  un¬ 
til  they  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  when  they 
muft  be  potted  feparatelv,  and  plunged  again  into 
the  bark-bed.  Here  they  muft  be  watered,  and 
kept  flhaded  until  they  have  taken  root;  and  after 
that  muft  have  more  air,  according  to  the  warmth 
of  the  leafon.  In  the  autumn,  they  muft  be  taken 


into  a  temperate  bark  ftove,  for  they  require  only 
a  moderate  degree  of  artificial  heat.  Here  they 
muft  from  time  to  time  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots, 
as  often  as  they  lhall  require  it ;  and  they  muft  be 
duly  watered,  and  have  abundance  of  frefh  air, 
when  the  leafon  will  permit  it. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings.  Thefe 
may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark;  and  if 
they  are  duly  watered,  and  kept  fhaded,  they 
will  foon  commence  a  growing  ftate,  when  they 
muft  have  more  air  by  degrees.  Afterwards  they 
muft  have  plenty  of  frefh.  air  in  hot  weather,  muft 
be  duly  watered,  and  in  the  autumn  be  taken  into 
the  bark  ftove,  and  managed  like  the  leedlings. 

1.  Smooth-leaved  Coral  Tree  is  titled.  Titles. 
Erythrina  foliis  ternatis  inermibus ,  caule  arbor eo  Ccnadte- 
aculeato.  Frown  calls  it,  Erythrina  arbor ea  fpi-r}sAbbvtri'L~ 
nofa  &  non  fpnofa ,  foliis  rhombeis  ternatis  %  Caf- 
par  Eauhine,  Ceratia  f.  Jiliaua  fylvejlris  fpinofa  ar¬ 
bor  Indica-,  Commeline,  Loral  arbor  Americana-, 

Rumphius,  Gelala  htorea ;  and  Rheede,  MGuri- 
cou.  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  _ 

2.  Prickly-leaved  Coral  Tree  is  titled,  Erythri-  (jCcJ-ec . 
na  foliis  ternatis  aculeatis ,  caule  arboreo  aculeato. 

Rumphius  calls  it,  Gelala  alba.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 

3.  Flat-podded  Coral  Tree  is  titled,  Erythrina  bCauv^k.-: 
foliis  fimplicibus  oblongis .  Plumier  calls  it.  Coral-  i  fCq  uJL. 
lodendron  folio  fingulari  oblongo ,  filiqud  plana.  It  ^ 

naturallv  in  America. 


grows 
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The  plant 
deferibed. 


Culture. 


FI  E  R  E  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  worthy 
-8-  of  a  place  in  the  ftove,  called.  Money¬ 
wort  Evolvulus. 

The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  herbaceous,  tender, 
trailing  and  ftrikes  root  into  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  roundifh,  and  in  fome  meafure  refem- 
ble  thofe  of  Money-wort.  The  flowers  come  out 
fingly  from  the  wings  of  theleaves  on  fhort  foot- 
ftaiks  ;  they  are  of  a  fine-blue  colour,  and  appear 
great  part  of  the  fummer,  and  often  in  winter. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  cutting  the 
ftalks  into  proper  lengths,  and  planting  them  in 
pots  filled  with  light  earth  :  Previous  to  this,  the 
ftalks  fhould  have  been  laid  on  the  ground  for 
them  to  ftrike  root,  and  a  few  fibres  fhould  be 
preferved  at  the  bottom  of  each  cutting.  As  foon 
as  they  are  planted  they  muft  be  watered,  and 


plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  where 
they  muft  conftantly  remain. 

It  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  hotbed  in  the  Ipring.  When 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove  they  fhould  be  potted 
feparately,  be  brought  into  the  ftove,  and  ma¬ 
naged  like  the  cuttings. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Evolvulus  foliis  fulrotun -  Titles. 
dis ,  caule  repent  e,  floribus  fubfefflibus.  In  the  for-  if 

j-  •  r  1  c  ■  J t w  •  •  ,  vVu annual- 

mer  edition  of  the  Species  Plant,  it  is  termed,  n 
Convolvulus  foliis  fubrotundis ,  caule  repente.  Sloane  ' 
calls  it.  Convolvulus  minor  repens ,  nummularis  fo¬ 
lio,  fore  coerulco  ;  and  Brown,  Convolvulus  herba¬ 
ceous  repens ,  foliis  fubrotundis ,  floribus  fmgularibus 
axillaribus.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  of 
Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 


C  H  A  P.  CV. 

EUPATORIUM,  HEMP  AGRIMONY. 


Species. 


Houf- 
toun’s  Eu¬ 
patorium 
dcfciibed. 


TH  E  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 
1.  Houftoun’s  Eupatorium. 

2.  Climbing  Kleinia. 

3.  Shrubby  Dalea. 

4.  Ceylon  Eupatorium. 

5.  Sweet-lcented  Eupatorium. 

1.  Houftoun’s  Eupatorium .  The  ftalks  of  this 


plant  are  weak,  (lender,  twining,  fend  out 
branches  by  pairs  from  the  joints,  and  iffupported 
will  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  oval,  fliarp-pointed,  en¬ 
tire,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  long  branching  fpikes 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  plants ;  they  are  fmall, 

and 
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Dale  a, 


and 

Eupatori- 

um  of 

Ceylon 

defcribed. 


Sweet- 

fcentedEu' 

patorium 

defcribed. 


Culture. 


and  of  a  white  colour,  and  appear  uiually  about 
]uly  or  Auguft,  but  are  rarely  lucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds  in  England. 

2.  Climbing  Kleinia.  The  fta'ks  of  this  plant 
are  (lender,  and  will  twill  about  any  thing  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  leaves  are 
heart-fhaped,  hallated,  angular,  indented,  and 
acute.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  (pikes  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plant ;  their  colour  is  white, 
and  they  uiually  (hew  themlelves  about  the  lame 
time  with  the. former. 

3.  Shrubby  Dalea.  This  plant  rifes  with  an 
upright,  (hrubby,  branching  flalk  to  the  height  of 
eiaht  or  ten  feet.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
venofe,  (lightly  ferrated,  fmooth,  and  grow  op* 
pofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
lono-,  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  good  feeds 

4.  ''Eupatorium  of  Ceylon.  The  flalk  of  this 
plant  is  fhrubby,  branching,  and  grows  to  about 
fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  hal- 
tated,  indented,  eared,  of  a  dark-green  colour 
on  their  upper  fide,  white  underneatn,  and  gro  w 
on  (hort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
clufters  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches, 
^nd  are  final!  •,  in  one  variety  they  are  of  a  yellow  Ah, 
in  another  of  a  pale-purple,  and  in  another  of  a 
white  colour.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  agreea¬ 
ble  odour  they  continually  emit,  when  in  full  blow. 

c.  Sweet- feented  Eupatorium.  The  ftalks  of 
’this’ plant  are  (lender,  hairy,  divide  into  a  few 
branches  near  the  top,  and  grow  to  be  four  or 
five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  angular,  in¬ 
dented  near  the  bafe,  pointed,  hairy,  an  0  a 
hoary  whitenefs  underneath.  The  ^  flowers  are 
produced  in  leafy  bunches  from  the  ends  and 
upoer  parts  of  the  plant;  they  are  arge,  of  a 
white  or  purplhh  colour,  and  are  highly  efteemed 
for  the  fine  fragrance  they  poiTefs. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  layers,  cu¬ 
rings,  or  feeds.  The  layering  fhould  be  performed 
on  the  young  (boots  of  the  three  laft  forts  by 
making  a  nick  or  flit  at  the  joint ;  but  with  re- 

fpeft  to  the  climbers,  the  laYJng  ^  t(:nder 
ftalks  in  the  common  mould  will  be  fufficient  ; 
and  in  about  fix  months  they  will  be  fit  to  be  taken 
from  the  old  plants.  They  muft  have  a  light, 
fandy,  fre(h  earth  •,  and  when  each  layer  is  xt  in 
ts  own  feparate  pot,  they  muft  be  plunged  up  to 
tlx  rims  in  the  bark-bed.  Here  they  muft  be 
watered,  and  conftantly  (haded  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  until  the  plants  have  taken  trefh  root;  after 
that  they  fliould  have  more  air,  and  frequent  wa¬ 
terings,  efpecially  in  hot  weather.  _ 

They  are  not  fo  well  railed  by  cuttings,  for  the 
method  of  layering  is  by  far  the  moil  preferable. 


If  cuttings  can  be  obtained,  however,  let  the1 
be  let  in  pots  filled  with  light,  good  earth;  t  en 
let  them  be  well  watered,  plunged  up  to  the  rim 
in  the  bark-bed,  and  (haded,  and  fome  of  them 
will  loon  ft r ike  root :  Their  after-management  is 

fimilar  to  that  of  the  layers.  r  , 

The  bed  plants  are  always  obtained  by  leeds, 
whichmuft  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they 
naturally  grow.  When  they  ariive,  they  (nou 
be  Town  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth ;  an 
the  pots  muft  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark 
hotbed,  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  feeds. 

When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  tou 
be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  loot,  an 
olanted  in  its  own  feparate  pot ; .  the  pots  mu  0 
again  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed,  ana 
the  plants  muft  be  watered  and  (haded  until  they 
have  entered  into  a  frefh  growing  date.  After 
this  they  mull  have  more  air  and  frequent  vva 
terings  all  dimmer ;  and  in  the  autumn  they  mull: 
be  removed  into  the  temperate  (love,  and  manag¬ 
ed  like  other  tender  plants  which  require  fuch  a 

fituation.  1  _ 

1.  Houfloun’s  Eupatorium  is  titled,  Eupatorium  Titles. 

caule  volubili ,  foliis  ovatis  integerrmis.  In  Miller  s 
Dictionary  it  is  termed,  Eupatorium  foliis  cordatis 
acuminatis ,  caule  volubili,  floribus  fpicatis  7  acemojts. 

Amman  calls  it,  Conyza  Americana  fcandens,  foliis 
fubrotundis  mucronatis ,  floribus  fpicatis:  fingulis 
quatuor  flofculis  conflantibus.  It  grows  in  La  Vera 

^ ^  Climbing  Kleinia  is  titled,  Eupatorium  caule 
1 volubili ,  foliis  cordato-haflatis _  flub  dent  atis  midis, 
floribus  fpicatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Kleinia  fcandens, 
foliis  triangularibus  angulis  acutis.  It  is  a  native 

of  Jamaica.  O  / 

3.  Shrubby  Dalea  is  titled,  Eupatorium  folns 

lanceolatis  roenofls  obfolete  ferratis  glabris ,  calycibus 
quadroons ,  caule  fruticofo .  Brown  calls  it,  Da¬ 
lea  fruticofa ,  foliis  eppofltis  oblongis  angufiis  fubfer - 
ratis  utnnque  produblis ,  racemis  terminalibus .  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

4.  Eupatorium  of  Ceylon  is  titled,  Eupatorium  —  — 

foliis  Gvqto-hafiatis  petiolatis  dentatis.  Morifon  ;  ext/yyv , 
calls  it,  Eupatorium  Zeylanicum ,  foliis  dentatis  ad. 
pediculos  breves  apriculatis  ;  .Borman,  Cacalia  fo¬ 
liis  auriculatis  ferratis  fupra  nigricantibus ,  infra 
lanugine  alba  cbduttis ;  and  Ray,  Jacobea ,  fenecio- 
nis  flare,  Zeylanica  cdorata.  It  grows  naturally  in 

^  5.  Sweet- feented  Eupatorium  is  titled,  Eupa - 
torium  foliis  deltoidibus  inf  erne  dentatis,  fubtus  to- 
mentofs,  calycibus  multifloris.  Brown  calls  it, 
Eupatorium  odoratum  hirflutum,  foliis  ovatis  acu¬ 
minatis  bafin  verfus  crenaHs,  floribus  comofls ;  and 
Plukenet,  Eiupatoria  conyzoides ,  folio  molli  in- 
cano ,  capitulis  magnis ,  Americana ,  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Jamaica. 
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EUPHORBIA,  burning  thorny  plant. 


Species. 


TH  E  fpecies  which  will  not  thrive  in  this 
climate  without  fome  artificial  heat  are, 

1  The  True  fluphorbium  of  the  Ancients. 

2.  Canary  Euphorbium. 

3.  Officinal  Euphorbium. 

4.  Oleander-leaved  Euphorbium. 

5.  Climbing  Indian  Spurge. 
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6.  Indian  Shrubby  Spurge. 

y.  Venice  Sumach-leaved  American  Spurge. 

8.  Baflard  Spurge. 

1.  True  Euphorbium  of  the  Ancients.  Of  this 
fpecies  are  two  principal  varieties ;  viz. 

Spreading  Euphorbium  of  the  Ancients.  Varieties, 

Upright  Euphorbium  of  the  Ancients, 

7  H 


described,  n  ;’Preading  Euphorbium  of*  the  Ancients.  The 
ftalks  of  this  plant  are  triangular,  fucculent,  corn- 
prefled,  jointed,  grow  to  leven  or  eight  feet 
high,  and  fend  forth  feveral  irregular,  fpreadino- 
branches  from  the  Tides,  which  are  alfo  angular^ 
fucculent,  and  comprefled.  The  leaves  are  fhort, 
round ifli,  and  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  but  foon  fail  off.  Among  the  leaves  a 
few  flowers  make  their  appearance*,  their  colour 
is  white,  having  thick  petals ;  they  are  of  a  fhort 
duration,  and  are  never  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
England.  r 

Upright  Euphorbium  of  the  Ancients.  The 
ftalks  of  this  plant  are  triangular,  naked,  com¬ 
prefled,  fend  forth  feveral  three  or  four-cornered, 
jointed,  comprefled  branches,  which  grow  ered’ 
and  are  armed  with  fhort,  crooked  fpiries  The 
whole  plant  is  deftitute  of  leaves  5  and  it  is  very 
feldom  that  it  produces  flowers  in  England. 

Canary,  _  2.  Canary  Euphorbium.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant 
is  very  thick,  fucculent,  green,  quadrangular, 
and  quinquangular  ;  armed  with  black 
crooked  fpines,  which  come  out  by  pairs,  and 
fend  forth  many  large,  cornered,  fucculent, 
prickly  branches,  which  diverge  from  the  main- 
ltalk,  and  then  turn  upwards  in  the  manner  of 
a  chandelier.  The  whole  plant  is  deftitute  of 
leaves,  but  the  flowers  make  their  appearance 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the  petals  are  of 
a  thick  confidence,  and  of  a  white  colour;  and 
„  the  lowers  generally  fall  oft'  without  beincy  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  any  fruit.  ° 

Officinal,  3.  Officinal  Euphorbium.  The  ftalks  of  this 
plant  are  thick,  roundifh,  iucculent,  having  eio-ht 
or  ten  angles  while  young,  and  fend  forth  many 
irregular,  diftorted,  prickly  branches,  which  di¬ 
verge  at  firft:  nearly  horizontally  from  the  main- 
flalk,  and  then  many  of  them  turn  upwards  al- 
moft  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  greenifn-white  colour  ;  they  make  their 
appearance  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches; 
but  they  are  ftnall,  and  generally  fall  off  without 
being  followed  by  any  fruit. 

and  Ole-  4*  Oleander-leaved  Euphorbium.  The  ftalk  of 

T^’  fi™’  an§ular>  P°|: 

phorbium  fcffed  of  tubercles,  wluch  are  oblique  to  the  an- 
defcribed.  S  lends  forth  feveral  prickly  branches  near  the 
top,  and  grows  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  produced  from  the  tubercles,°and  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  branches;  they  are  of  an 
oblong  figure,  rounded  at  the  top,  fmooth,  en¬ 
tire,  and  of  a  fhining-green  colour.  The  leaves 
are  produced  in  the  autumn,  and  fall  off  in  the 
fpring,  leaving  the  plant  entirely  naked  at  a  time 
when  other  plants  are  repoffeffing  their  honours. 
When  the  plant  has  been  fome  months  in  this 
deftitute,  forlorn  ftate,  the  flowers,  which  are  of 
a  greenifh-white  colour,  make  their  appearance 
from  the  Tides  of  the  branches,  fitting  dole,  with¬ 
out  any  footftalks. 

Climbing  5*  Climbing  Indian  Spurge.  The  ftalks  of  this 
Indian,  plant  are  flender,  taper,  ligneous,  fmooth,  of  a 
dark-green  colour,  will  twift  about  any  thing  that 
is  near  them,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  about  ten 
feet ;  and  they  put  out  feveral  flender,  twining 
branches,  which  wind  round  the  ftalks,  or  any 
thing  that  is  placed  for  their  iupport.  The  whole 
plant  is  deftitute  of  leaves,  and  is  hardly  ever 
known  to  produce  flowers  in  England. 

Indian  6.  Indian  Shrubby  Spurge.  The  ftalks  of  this 
Shrubby,  plant  are  thick,  taper,  fucculent,  woody  when 
old,  and  divide  into  many  fmooth,  jointed 
branches,  which  are  of  a  deep-green  colour,  and 
very  much  diffuled  and  intermixed  with  each 
other.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  are  produced  fpar- 


ing!y  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  foon  fall 

on.  1  he  flowers  never  make  their  appearance  in 
this  country.  rr 

T,7'  V“e  Sumach-leaved  American  Spurge.  Venice 
The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  upright,  (hrubby,  branch-  S.ma.h. 
ing,  grows  to  leven  feet  high,  and  is  covered  with  ,eaved 
a  light- brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  nearly  heart-  America*» 
fhaped,  indented  at  the  extremities,  fmooth,  of  a 
chearful-green  colour,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other  on  long  footftalks ;  they  fall  off  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  fmall,  and  are  very  rarely  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

8.  Ballard  Spurge.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  and 
two  grand  varieties,  called,  B.ihrd 

Myrtle-leaved  Baftard  Spuro-e  sPurRe 

Laurel-leaved  Baftard  Spurge.  <kfc„bed. 

Myrtle-leaved  Baftard  Spurge.  The  ftalks  of 
■is  are  fhrubby,  fmooth,  fucculent,  and 

grow  to  be  twelve  feet  high ;  but  they  are  too 
weak  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  leaves  and 
branches  without  fupport.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
pointed,  fucculent,  leffile,  and  are  ranged  alter¬ 
nately  in  two  rows.  The  flowers  come  out,  three 
or  four  together,  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  roundifh,  three-furrowed  capfules,  contain¬ 
ing  the  feeds. 

Laurel-leaved  Baftard  Spurge.  The  ftalks  of 
this  plant  are  thick,  woody,  fucculent,  and  <*row 
to  be  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
thick  confiftence,  oblong,  oval,  of  a  dark-green 
colour,  and  are  ranged  alternately  in  two  rows, 
fhe  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches;  they  are  of  a  deep- red  colour,  and  are 

feeds CC^  ^  r°Lmdiil1  caPfu]es>  containing  the 

.  .AM  fl°rts  abound  with  an  acrid,  milky  .  , 
jmcp  and  it  is  the  inipiffated  juice  of  thefe  plana 
that  we  have  imported  for  medicinal  ufes.  Lin-  P 
metis  fuppofes  the  third  fpecies  to  be  the  fort 
which  produces  this  famous  drug,  others  the  fe- 
cond,  and  loine  contend  for  the  firft ;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  of  them,  at  leaft  the  firft  four  forts 
are  nearly  of  equal  virtue,  and  that  from  all  thefe 

J°riiS^ejdrUg,Calied  Euphorbium  is  indifcriminately 
collected  in  the  countries  where  the  plants  natu¬ 
rally  grow.  The  name  Euphorbia  has  been  lone 
known  in  the  Botanic  world,  and  was  firft  applied 
to  the  firft  defcnbed  fpecies  by  King  Juba,  the 
father  of  Ptolemy,  in  honour  of  Euphorbius  his 
phyfician,  who  is  laid  to  have  effe&ed  oreat 
cures  by  virtue  of  this  plant.  Its  chief  ufe  is  in 
external  applications,  being  an  ingredient  in  di¬ 
vers  plaifters,  tinftures,  and  powders,  for  cleanf- 
rng  of  ulcers,  and  exfoliating  carious  bones.  It  was 
formerly  uled  internally,  as  a  purge;  but  it  is  too 
violentfor  the  purpole.tearingaway  the  fine  nmeus 
f  the  bowels,  and  bringing  on dyfenteries,&c.  As 
a  fternutatory  it  is  allb  little  ufed,  becaufe  its 
acrimony  is  fo  intolerable,  that  it  is  dangerous  any 
way  to  take  it  inwardly  ;  and  it  muft  be  with  the 
utmoft  caution  applied  outwardly.  It  is  of  great 
ule,  however,  to  Farriers,  who  ufe  it  as  an  ingre- 
lent  for  raffing  of  blifters,  cleanfing  old  fores, 

&c.  in  di  Tea  fed  horfes. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  planting  the  Culture. 
cattJnSs  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  though 
the  bell  month  is  June.  When  the  cuttings  are 
firft  taken  off,  which  muft  be  at  a  jointT  the 
milky,  acrid  juice  begins  to  flow;  in  order  to 
flop  which,  let  fome  dry,  fine  mould  be  rubbed 
over  the  wounded  parts  both  of  the  cuttings 
and  the  plants :  next  lay  the  cuttings  in  the 
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ltove  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  wounded 
parts  will  be  Thinned  over;  and  then  it  is  that 
they  are  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  planted,  for 
if  they  are  let  i’ooner,  there  will  be  great  danger 
of  their  rotting  inftead  of  ftriking  root.  The 
mould  in  which  they  fhould  be  planted  mult  be 
of  a  Tandy,  light  nature,  but  frefh,  and  not  too 
hungry.  The  bell  compoft  I  ever  knew  for  thefe 
plants  was  half  a  Tpade’s  depth  from  a  landy  heath, 
taken  with  the  turf:  Twelve  months  before  you 
tile  it,  lay  it  on  a  heap,  turn  it  till  the  turf  is  rotten, 
and  the  whole  is  pulverifed  and  incorporated.  For 
want  of  fuch  a  heath  from  which  to  procure  your 
compoft,  as  limilar  a  one  as  poftible  muft  be  made 
by  a  proper  mixture  of  light  mould,  drift  or  Tea- 
fand.  The  cuttings  muft  be  then  planted  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  this  light  earth,  and  the  pots 
muft  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark  hotbed. 
Jf  the  weather  is  very  hot,  the  plants  muft  be 
fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  about  every 
'third  day  fhould  have  a  moderate  watering.  When 
the  plants  have  taken  root,  they  muft  have  more 
air,  and  in  very  hot  weather  alfo  a  due  admiffion 
of  air  fhould  be  granted  them  every  day  ;  other- 
wile  they  will  draw  weak,  and  be  in  great  danger 
of  rotting  in  the  winter.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  temperate  ftove  ;  and 
very  little  water  fhould  be  granted  them  in  winter, 
elpecially  the  firft  Tort,  which  will  effectually  rot,  if 
it  is  over  watered  In  hot  weather,  in  the  Tum- 
mer,  they  will  require  watering  about  three  times 
a  week,  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  twice,  and  in 
winter  once  only.  They  do  not  all  require  an 
equalquantity  of  water.  The  more  fucculentkinds 
will  admonifh  the  intelligent  Gardener  to  let  them 
have  it  more  fparingly  than  the  others  ;  and  as 
much  air  alTo  as  poftible  muft  be  granted  them  in 
fummer,  for  this  is  efientially  neceftary  to  keep 
them  hardy,  and  prevent  their  rotting  in  winter, 
which  thefe  plants  are  very  TubjeCt  to.  As  they 
encreafe  in  fize,  they  muft  from  time  to  time  be 
fhifted  into  larger  pots,  filled  with  the  like  kind 
of  light  earth.  When  any  plant  is  wounded,  and 
the  milky  juice  begins  to  flow,  it  fhould  as  Toon 
as  poftible  be  cut  down  to  the  nexc  joint,  oth'erwife 
it  will  not  only  rot  down  to  that  part,  but  en¬ 
danger  th?  health  of  the  whole  plant.  Thefe 
plants  are  chiefly  preierved  on  account  of  the 
great  oddity  and  Angular  appearance  they  afford. 
Moft  of  them  were  firft  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Dutch,  whofe  curiofity  in  things  of  this 
nature  is  deferving  of  great  praife;  but  they  are 
now  grown  common  in  our  ftoves,  there  being 
very  few  hot-houfes  in  which  fome  of  thefe  Tpe- 
cies  are  n.ot  found. 

i.  The  Euphorbium  of  the  Ancients  is  titled. 
Euphorbia  aculeata  fubnuda  triangularis  articulata , 


icAsneu~ 


rams  paientibus.  Commeline  calls  it,  Euphor¬ 
bium  antiquorum  verum  ■,  alfo,  Tithymalus  aizoides 
triangularis  &  quadrangnlaris  articulofus  &  fipmO- 
fus ,  ramis  comprejfis ,  In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is 
termed,  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda  triangularis  arti¬ 
culata ,  ramis  ereilis.  It  grows  naturally  in'  India. 

2.  Canary  Euphorbium  is  titled,  Euphorbia  acu¬ 
leata  nuda  fubquadrangularis ,  aculeis  geminatis. 

Commeline  calls  it,  Tithymalus  aizoides  fruticofus 
Canarienfis  aphyllus  qua  dr  angular  is  &  quinquangu- 
laris*  fpinis  geminis  aduncis  atro  nitentibus  armatus  ; 
and  Plukenet,  Tithymalus  aizoides  ladiifluus  f  Eu¬ 
phorbia  Canarienfis  quadrilatera  &  quinquelatera , 
cerei  effigie .  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary 
I  Hands. 

3.  Officinal  Euphorbium  is  titled.  Euphorbia 
aculeata  nuda  mult  angular  is :  aculeis  geminatis. 

Commeline  calls  it,  Euphorbium  cerei  effigie*  cauli- 
bus  craffioribus  fpinis  validioribus  armatum ;  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  Euphorbium.  It  grows  naturally 
in  ./Ethiopia,  and  moft  of  the  warmeft  parts  of 

Africa‘  •  .  tfi  .  ,PJ' 

4.  Oleander-leaved  Euphorbium  is  titled,  Eu- 

phorbia  aculeata  feminuda :  angulis  oblique  tuber - 
culatis.  Commeline  calls  it,  b  i  thy  mains  aizoides 
arbor  efeens  f pin  of  us,  caudice  angulari ,  nerii  folio ;  * 

and  Rumphius,  Ligularia.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India. 

5.  Climbing  India  Spurge  is  tided,  Euphorbia 
inermis  nuda  fruticofa  filiformis  volubilis :  cicatricibus 
oppofitis.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  maritime 
parts  of  Africa. 

6.  Indian  Shrubby  Spurge  is  titled,  Euphorbia 
inermis  feminuda  fruticofa  filiformis  ereffa,  ramis 
patulis  determinants  confertis.  Commeline  calls  it, 

Tithymalus  Indicus  f rut  efeens  ;  Plukenet,  Tithyma¬ 
lus  arbor  efeens ,  caule  aphyllo ;  and  Rumphius, 

Ojfifraga  laiilea.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

7.  Venice  Sumach-leaved  American  Spurge 
is  titled,  Euphorbia  foliis  oppofitis  fubcordatis petio- 
latis  emarginatis  integerrimis ,  caule  fruticofo.  In 
the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Euphorbia  inermis , 
caule  fruticofo ,  foliis  oppofitis  fubcordatis  emargina¬ 
tis ,  petiolis  folio  longioribus.  Plukenet  calls  it, 

Tithymalus  Curajfavicus* folio  cotini  triphyllos ,  peta- 
lis  forum  f err  at  is ;  and  Commeline,  Tithymalus 
arboreus  Americanus *  cotini  folio.  It  is  a  native 
of  Tome  of  the  Weft  Indian  Iflands. 

8.  Baftard  Spurge  is  titled.  Euphorbia  inermis 
fruticofa  foliis  diftiche  alternis  ovatis.  Hermannus 
calls  it,  Tithymalus  Curajfavicus  myrtifoiius ,  fiore 
coccineo  mellifiuo  ;  Commeline,  Tithymalus  Curaf- 
favicus  myrtifoiius ,  fiore  papilionaceo  coccineo  parvo ; 
and  Dillenius,  Tithymaloides  lauro-cerafi  folio  non 
ferrato.  It  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  Weft 
Indian  Elands. 
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CVII. 


FICUS ,  The  F  I  G  -  T  R  E  E. 


o 


F  this  genu's  are  the  following  tender 
fpecies,  viz. 

1.  Sycamore,  or  Mulberry-leaved  Fig-tree, 

2.  Sacred  Fig,  or  Indian  God  Tree. 

3.  Bengal  Fig. 

4.  Indian  Fig  of  Theophraftus. 

5.  Racemofe  Indian  Fig. 

6.  Spotted  Indian  Fig. 

7.  Dwarf  Chinefe  Fig. 


1.  Sycamore,  or  Mulberry-leaved  Fig;  it  is  „ 
alfo  called,  Pharaoh’s  Fig.  The  trunk  of  this 
plant  is  robuft,  branching  near  the  top,  and  grows  berry- 
to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  leaved  Fig 
large,  roundifh,  heart-fhaped,  and  entire.  The  bribed, 
fruit  is  like  that  of  the  cultivated  Figs  in  our 
gardens ;  and,  contrary  to  moft  other  kinds,  dif- 
daining  the  young  fhoots,  burfts  forth  from  the 
trunk,  and  larger  arms  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  is 

of 
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of  little  relifh  ;  though,  I  am  informed,  there  are 
fome  varieties  of  it  which  by  many  people  are  ad¬ 
judged  excellent. 

Sacred  2.  Sacred  Fig,  or  Indian  God  Tree.  The 

_  trunk  is  robuft,  branching,  and  often  grows 
Cod  Tree  t0  th‘rty  0r  f°rty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
described!  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  (harp-pointed,  fmooth, 
entire,  and  grow  on  pretty  long  footftalks.  The 
fruit  is  fmall,  roundifh,  grows  by  twins  on  the 
young  {hoots,  and  is  of  little  efteem.  This  tree 
is  held  in  great  veneration  in  India  ;  infomuch 
that  there  it  goes  by  the  names  of  the  Religious 
Tree,  the  Sacred  Tree,  and  the  God  Tree. 

Bengal  3.  .Bengal  Fig-tree.  This  plant  riles  with 

Fig-tree  many  implicated  {talks  and  branches  to  upwards 
defcribed.  0y  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  ob- 
tufe,  fmooth,  entire,  and  much  veined  under¬ 
neath.  The  fruit  grows  on  the  young  branches, 
is  fmall,  round,  and  of  no  value.  The  branches 
of  thefe  trees  {trike  root  from  their  lower  parts, 
and  form  amazing  ftrong  thickets,  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  naturally  grow. 

Indian  Fig  4-  Indian  Fig  of  Theophraftus.  The  ftem  of 
of  Theo-  this  plant  is  woody,  grows  to  thirty  feet  high, 
phraftus  ang  divides  into  many  branches  near  the  top. 
e  cn  e  .  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  fmooth, 

veined  underneath,  and  grow  on  lonsfifh  foot- 
{talks.  The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a  Pea, 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  of,  no  value.  The 
branches  of  this  plant  emit  roots  from  their  lower 
parts,  which  reaching  the  ground,  fallen  them- 
lelves,  and  foon  form  ftrong  thickets,  in  the 
countries' where  they  naturally  grow. 

Racemofe  5-  Facemofe  Indian  Fig.  The  ftem  of  this 
Indian  plant  is  woody,  robuft,  divides  into  many 
Fig  branches,  and  grows  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
defcribed.  high.-  The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  acute  point¬ 
ed,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright-green  colour.  The 
fruit  grows  in  clufters  on  the  younger  branches; 
but  it  is  fmall.  and  of  no  value. 

Spotted  6.  Spotted  Indian  Fig.  This  plant  rifes  with  a 
Indian,  ftrong,  branching  item  to  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  fharp- 
pointed,  ferrated,  and  in  fome  meafure  refemble 
thofe  of  the  Spanifh  Chefnut.  The  fruit  is  mo¬ 
derately  large,  globular,  and  fpotted,  but  is  fel- 
dom  eaten. 

and  7.  Dwarf  Chinefe  Fig.  The  ftalks  of  this 

Dwarf  plant  are  tender,  lie  on  the  ground,  and  ftrike 
Chmefe  root  at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fliarp- 
defcribed .  pointed,  entire,  and  of  a  bright-green  colour.  The 
fruit  grows  from  the  fides  of  the  young  fhoots  ; 
but  is  fmall,  and  of  no  value. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  all  thefe  fpecies, 
differing  in  fome  refped  or  other  ;  and  they  are 
C  ulture.  a^  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  any  of  the 
fummer  months.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  taken 
off,  and  laid  in  fome  dry,  airy  place  for  two  or 
three  days,  that  the  wounded  parts  may  fkin  over. 
When  this  iseffe&ed,  theyftiould  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  fandy,  undunged  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  Here  they  mull 
be  fhaded,  and  water  very  fparingly  given 
them  at  firft,  otherwife  it  will  caule  them  to  rot; 
but  when  they  are  in  a  good  growing  ftate,  they 
mult  have  fufficient  air  to  prevent  their  drawing 
up  weak,  and  more  water  in  proportion  mull  be 
allowed  them.  In  the  autumn  they  fhould  be 
taken  into  a  good  bark  ftoye  ;  and  mull  have 
treatment  fimilar  to  that  afforded  other  tender 

Thies.  plants. 

1.  The  firft  lpecies  is  titled,  Ficus  foiiis 
uixrrriunud.  cordatis  fubrotundis  integerrimis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
^  cans  it,  ficus  folio  mori ,  fruftum  in  caudice  fercns ; 

John  Bauhine,  Syco-morus ;  and  Cammerarius, 
Syco-morus ,  Ficus  Pharonis .  It  grows  naturally  in 
Egypt. 


2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled.  Ficus  foiiis  cor - 
datis  oblongis  integerrimis  acuminatis.  Plukenet 

calls  it,  Ficus  Malabrienfis ,  folio  cufpidato ,  frullu  "  <X/' 
rotunda  parvo  gcmino  ;  and  Rheede,  Ariealu.  Ic 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Ficus  foiiis  ovatis  fyatui&Lz 
integerrimis  ob  tufts,  caule  inf  erne  radicato.  Pluke-  n  0. 
net  calls  it,  Ficus  Americana ,  latiore  folio  venofo  ; 
Commeline,  Ficus  Benghalenfis ,  folio  fubrotundoy 

fruflu  orbiculato  ;  and  Rheede,  Peralu.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Ficus  foiiis 
lanceolatis  integerrimis  petiolatis  pedunculis  apgrega- 
tis,  ramis  radicantibus.  Tabernsemontanus  calls 
it.  Ficus  Indica  1  heophrafli ;  Cafpar  Bauhine, 

Ficus  Indie  a  foiiis  mali  cotone^e  fmilibus,  frultu  ficu- 
bus  frnili ;  Van  Royen,  Ficus  folds  lanceo¬ 
latis  integerrimis ;  Brown,  Ficus  arborea  afjur- 
gens  utrinque  brachiata ,  foiiis  ovatis ,  ramis  appen- 
diculas  tenues ,  flexile  j,  dependent  esy  demit  tent  thus  \ 

Sloane,  Ficus  Indica  maxima ,  folio  oblongo ,  funi- 
culis  e  fummis  ramis  dimijfls  radices  agentibus  fle  pro¬ 
pagans,  fruliu  minori  flpharico  fanguineo  ;  Pluke¬ 
net,  Ficus  Americana ,  arbuti  folds  non  ferratis, 
fruit u  pifl  magnit udine ;  Cate!  by.  Ficus  citri  folio , 
frnliu  parvo  purpureo  ;  Rumphius,  Varinga  lati- 
foha ;  and  Rheede,  Katou-alou ;  alfo,  Tfiela,  It 
grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled.  Ficus  foiiis  ovatis  Jlaceifvc- 
acutis  integerrimis ,  caule  arbor eo,  fruttu  racemofo. 

Rumphius  calls  it,  Groffularia  domcfica ;  and 
Rheede,  Alty-alu.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

6.  7  he  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Ficus  foiiis  oblon -  JrlxicaflcL.- 

gis  acuminatis  ferratis.  Piumier  calls  it,  Ficus  -he. 
cafanea  folio ,  fruit u  globofo  maculato.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America.  ^ 

7\  T^e  /eventh  fpecies  is  titled.  Ficus  foiiis 
ovatis  acuiis  integerrimis ,  caule  repente.  Kasmpfer 
calls  it,  Ficus  fylveflris  procumbens ,  folio  fimplici ; 
and  Rumphius,  V aringa  repens.  It  grows  natu- 
rallyin  China  and  Japan. 

Fifcus  is  of  the  Clai's  and  Order  Polygamia  Clafs  and 
P olyoecia ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order  in 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  large,  obo-  n;san 
val,  flefhy,  concave,  and  clofed  with  many  femi-  Syftem. 
fpear-fhaped,  acute,  ferrated,  indexed  feales.  c^a‘ 
The  inner  fuperficies  of  this  is  every  where  co-  ra(’tv'rs* 
vered  with  the  florets. 

The  males  are  fituated  near  the  margin,  or  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  fruit,  and  are  but  few  in  number. 

The  females  are  lower,  and  are  very  numerous. 

I.  Male  flowers  ftand  each  on  its  own  diftinft 

footftalk. 

1.  Calyx  is  an  upright  perianthium,  divid¬ 
ed  inm  three  fpear-fhaped,  eredt,  equal  parts. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  fetaceous  filaments  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  having  didymous  antherae. 

I  here  is  a  caduous,  intorted  rudiment  of  a 
piftil. 

II.  Female  flowers  fit  each  on  its  own  feparate 

footftalk. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  divided  into 
five  fpear-fhaped,  acuminated,  ftraight,  and  nearly 
equal  parts. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen 
the  fize  of  the  perianthium;  an  awl-lhaped,  in- 
flexed  ftyle,  rifmg  from  the  fide’ of  the  germen; 
and  two  acuminated,  reflexed  ftigmas,  one  being 
fhorter  than  the  other. 

4.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  feed 
is  lodged  in  the  calyx. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  roundifh,  and 
comprefied. 
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HP  HERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus 
The  lant  ''  ca^c<^*  Fuchfiai 

dcfcrfbed.  ^ie  is  herbaceous,  upright,  and  undivided. 

The  leaves  are  ternate,  fpear-fhaped,  and  fit  dole. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes ;  they  are  df  a  beautiful 
fear  let  colour ;  and  the  fpikes  being  long,  and 
crett,  caule  a  fine  appearance  when  in  blow. 

1  his  plant  is  propagated  by  fowihg  the  feeds 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  plunging 
them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the 
plants  are  three  inches  hi§h,  they  mil  It  be  potted 
feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  the  hotbed,  and 
be  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  After  that  they  muft  have  more  air ;  but  it 
muft  be  given  them  with  caution,  for  they  are 
very  tender  at  all  times,  but  mdre  efpecially 
when  young.  In  the.  autumn,  they  muft  be 
taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where  they  muft 
conftantly  remain ;  affording  them  ail  netefiafy 
fupplies  of  water,  frefh  air,  &c.  as  the  feafo'hs 
will  permit,  and  the  nature  of  tender  plants  re¬ 
quires. 


This  being  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus,  it  is 
named  limply,  Fuchfia.  Fathef  Plunder  calls  it, 
Fuchfia  triphylla ,  flore  coccineo.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  moft  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  America. 

Fuchfia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Tetrandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  an  undivided  margin,  fituated 
Upon  the  germen. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The 
tube  is  clavated.  The  limb  is  plane,  and  cut 
into  eight  acuminated  fegments. 

3-  Stamina  are  four  filaments  the  length 
of  the  tube,  having  roundifh,  didymous  antherae. 

4.  PisTiLLtiM  confifts  of  an  oval,  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  Ample  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  an  obtufe  Itigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  four-furrowed 
berry,  containing  four  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  oval,  and 
placed  in  a  double  feries. 
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There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz. 

1.  Bay-leaved  Mangoftan  of  Java. 

2.  Indian  Mangoftan. 

1.  Bay-leaved  Mangoftan  of  java.  The  ftem 
of  this  plant  is  upright,  robuft,-  fends  out 
branches  by  pairs  oppofite  from  every  fide,  and 
grows  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  large,  oval,  fmooth,  of  a  fhining 
green  colour  on  their  upper- fide,  but  paler  and 
veined  underneath.  The  flowers  are  produced 
lingly  on  footftalks  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches; 
they  are  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  a  large,  round  fruit,  as  big  as  an  Orange, 
and  full  of  a  delicious  juice. 

2.  Indian  Mangoftan.  The  ftem  of  this  plant 
is  upright,  branching,  and  grows  to  be  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large, 
fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright-green  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  grow  three  together  on  a 
footftalk;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  large, 
round,  pulpy,  juicy  fruit,  of  a  moft  excellent 
flavour. 

The  fruit  of  thefe  trees  is  faid  to  furpafs  all 
others  for  richnefs  of  flavour;  they  are  large, 
round,  have  a  coriaceous  coat,  and  the  pulp 
within  is  foft,  full  of  juice,  and  llirrounds  the 
feeds  in  the  manner  of  the  Orange. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow. Thefe  muft  be  lent  over  in  the  fruit,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  faireft  kinds  muft  be  (elected 
for  the  purpofe,  becaufe  many  of  them  will  be 
found  to  contain  no  good  feeds.  On  their  arri¬ 
val,  they  muft  be  Town  in  pots  filled  with  light, 
VOL.  U. 
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rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tannePs 
bark.  If  the  feeds  are  good  they  will  appear  in 
four  or  five  weeks,  when  all  nurfing  due  to  ten¬ 
der  plants  muft  accompany  them,  until  they  are 
four  inches  high.  They  muft  then  be  potted  fe¬ 
parately,  plunged  again  into  the  bark- bed,  and 
be  watered  and  kept  (haded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  From  this  bed  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where  they  muft 
conf^antly  remain,  (hifting  them  from  time  to 
time  into  larger  pots,  as  often  as  they  (hall  re¬ 
quire  it,  keeping  them  warm  in  winter,  affording 
thefii  frequent  waterings  and  much  free  air  in 
fummer,  and  managing  them  with  all  the  care 
fuitable  to  their  nature. 


1. 


.  1  fpecies  js  titled,  Garcinia  foliis  Titjcs 

ovatis,  pedunculis  unifloris .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  (in 
it,  Louri/olfo'  Javanenfis ;  Clufius,  Arbor  pere- 
grin  a  auranlio  fintili  frudiu ;  and  Ru  mphius, 

Mangojiana.  It  grows  naturally  in  Java. 

2.  The  fecond  fort  is  titled,  Garcinia  foliis  CddriceL. 
lanceolatis,  pedunculis  tr  if  or  is.  Rumphius  calls  it 
Mangojiana  Ceicbica.  It  grows  naturally  in  India! 

Garcinia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Lodecandria  Clafs 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  Order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  eompofed  of  four  Li  nraean 

roundifh,  concave,  obtule,  patent,  permanent  Syftem. 
leaves.  The  cha» 

r  3  cl  6 1*$ 

2.  Corolla  is  four  roundifh,  concave,  pa* 
tent  petals,  a  little  larger  than  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  flxteen  Ample,  ereCl  nte- 
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ments  (hotter  than  the  calyx,  and  placed  cylin- 
drically,  having  roundifh  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  fuboval  germen,with 
fcarce  any  ftyle,  but  a  plane,  patent,  peltated, 
oftifid,  obtufe,  permanent  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp ium  is  a  large,  globular,  coriace¬ 


ous  berry,  crowned  by  the  ftigma,  and  containing 
one  cell. 

6,  Semina.  The  feeds  are  eight,  fieftiy, 
hairy,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  the 
other. 
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IHIS  genus  confifts  only  of  one  fpecies,  com- 
_  monly  called.  The  Cape  Jefiamine. 

The  plant  The  item  of  this  plant  is  woody,  branching, 
defcribed,  and  covered  with  a  grey  bark.  The  young 
(hoots  are  fmooth,  jointed,  green,  and  come  out 
by  pairs.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  entire, 
of  a  thick  confidence,  veined  on  their  under-fide, 
five  inches  long,  two  and  an  half  broad,  pointed, 
of  a  good  green  colour,  and  grow  oppofite  by 
pairs  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves;  they  are  large,  of  a 
white  colour,  femi-double,  and  very  fragrant ; 
the  calyx  is  tubular,  five-cornered,  and  cut  at  the 
brim  into  five  long,  narrow,  (harp-pointed  feg- 
ments;  the  flower  itfelf  in  reality  is  oniy  mono- 
petalous,  for  the  three  or  four  feries  of  feeming 
petals,  of  which  it  is'compofed,  all  join  at  their  bafe; 
they  appear  in  June,  July,  and  often  continue  in 
fuccefiion  to  the  end  of  fummer. 
iSulturc*  L  *s  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young 
ftioots  into  pots  filled  with  light,  frelh,  rich 
earth.  They  will  readily  ftrike  root.  When 
this  is  effe&ed,  they  may  be  taken  from  the  old 
plants,  fet  each  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  then  plung¬ 
ed  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark-bed,  in  the  moft 
temperate  ftove. 

It  is  alfo  encreafed  by  cuttings.  Thefe  ftiould 
be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  the  fame  kind  of 
light,  rich  earth  ;  and  they  fhould  then  be  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark- bed,  where  they  muft 
be  conftantly  (haded  and  watered  until  they  have 


taken  root;  and  afterwards  each  plant  ftiould  be 
fet  in  its  own  feparate  pot,  and  be  managed  as 
the  layers. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
(lands  fingly  with  the  name  Gardenia.  In  Miller’s 
Dictionary  it  is  termed,  Jafminum  foliis  lanceola- 
tis  oppofttis  integerrimis ,  calycibus  acutioribus. 
Rumphius  calls  it,  Cotsjopiri.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  Surat,  Amboyna,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Gardenia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  quinquan- 
gular  perianthium,  divided  into  five  ereCt,  en- 
fiforme,  vertical,  diftant,  permanent  fegments. 

2.  Corolla  is  an  hypocrateriforme  petal.  The 
tube  is  cylindrical,  and  longer  than  the  calyx.  The 
limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into-  five  oboval  feg¬ 
ments  the  length  of  the  tube. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  five  antherx  only, 
three  having  no  filaments  ;  thefe  are  narrow,  in- 
ferted  in  the  opening  of  the  flowers, and  are  about 
the  length  of  the  divided  limb. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  flowers,  and  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  tube,  with  a  large,  bilobed,  oval,  obtufe 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  fuppofed  a  juicelefs,  bilo¬ 
cular  berry. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many. 
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THIS  genus  confifts  of  three  fpecies,  called, 

1.  Tomentofe  Gefneria. 

2.  Dwarf  Gefneria. 

3.  Scarlet  Gefneria. 

1.  Tomentofe  Gefneria.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
divides  into  a  few  ligneous,  woolly  branches, 
and  grows  to  about  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  crenated,  hairy,  woolly, 
and  grow  on  ftiort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  bunches  from  the  ends  and  fides  of 
the  branches,  growing  on  very  long  footftalks ; 
they  are  of  a  dull  red  or  purple  colour,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft. 

2.  Dwaif  Gefneria.  The  ftalk  is  (lirubby,  and 
near  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
(errated,  and  fit  dole  to  the  ftalks.  I  he  flow¬ 


ers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leave 
on  branching  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a  yellowilh 
colour,  and  appear  in  July  and  Auguft. 

3.  Scarlet  Gefneria.  This  plant  hath  a  low  and 
ftalk,  fupporting  at  the  top  many  fpear-fhaped.  Scarlet 
oval,  rough,  fer rated  leaves.  The  flowers  are  (re-.ne"^, 
produced  on  footftalks,  which  are  fhorter  than  de,''t'JC 
the  leaves ;  they  are  of  a  fine  lcarlet  colour,  and 
appear  in  June  and  July. 

All  thele  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Cu’tur, 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow.  They  mull  be  fown  as  foon  as 
poflible  after  their  arrival,  in  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  and  in  the  fpring  muft  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed  of  tanners 
bark.  The  ufual  care  necelfary  lor  tender  feed- 
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lings  muft  accompany  the  plants,  after  they 
come  up,  until  they  are  fit  to  remove  •,  when 
they  fhould  be  potted  feparately,  be  again  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  bark-bed,  and  watered  and  kept 
fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  they  mull  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  Hove, 
where  they  mult  conftantly  remain,  keeping 
them  warm  in  winter,  and  allowing  them  much 
free  air  and  frequent  watering  in  lummer. 

i.  The  fir  It  fpecies  is  titled,  Gefneria  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis  crenatis  hirfutis ,  pedunculis  late- 
ralibus  longijflmis  corymbiferis .  Father  Plunder 
calls  it,  Gefneria  ample- digit  alls  folio  tomentofo. 
It  grows  naturally  in  molt  parts  of  the  Weft- 
Indies. 

$€<jl-yyuJ!u .  2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Gefneria  foliis 
lanceolatis  ferratis  fejfdibus , pedunculis  ramofis  multi- 
floris.  Plunder  calls  it,  Gefneria  humilis ,  flore  fla- 
<vefcente ;  and  Sioane,  Digitalis  folio  oblongo  fer- 
rato  ad  foliorum  alas  jlorida.  It  grows  naturally 
in  America. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Gefneria  foliis 
lanceolato-ovatis  ferratis  fubpetiolatis  terminali- 
confertis ,  pedunculis  trifloris  folio  brevioribus.  Brown 


calls  it,  Gefneria  rupejlris  indivifa ,  fohis  oblongis 
rugofis ,  fummo  caule  difpofttis ,  floribus  fingularibus 
ad '  alas  •,  and  Sioane,  Rapunculo  affinis  anomala 
vafeulif era  folio  oblongo  ferrato ,  flore  coccineo  tubu- 
lofo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Gefneria  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Didynamia  ciafs  and 
Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  charadters  are,  ,  Prd« 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent  pe-  j”jnn®ai| 

rianthium,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  acute  feg-  Syftem. 
talents.  ,  .  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal.  The  tube  is  thick,  raders. 
and  crooked.  The  limb  is  divided  into  five  ob- 

tufe  fegments,  the  two  upper  ones  being  con¬ 
cave,  the  three  lower  ones  plane  and  patent. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  fhorter  than 
the  corolla,  having  fimple  antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  deprefled  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  fimple  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  bilocular  cap- 
fule,  crowned  by  the  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
very  fmall. 
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G  L  E  D  ITS  I  A,  TRIPLE-THORNED  ACACIA. 


The  plant 


h^HERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
A  the  Triple-thorned  Acacia ,  already  treat¬ 
ed  of  as  an  hardy  foreign  tree;  and  theThorn- 
lefs  Gleditjia. 

In  America  this  tree  riles  with  a  robuft  trunk, 
ieferfbed!  fending  forth  a  few  branches,  which  have 
no  thorns,  and  are  covered  with  a  light-brown, 
yellowifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  large,  doubly- 
pinnated,  bright,  fhining,  and  placed  alternate¬ 
ly  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  on  fhort  but  able 
footflaiks  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour  ; 
and  their  ftamina  are  much  longer  than  the  pe¬ 
tals they  are  produced  in  plenty  from  the  end 
of  almoft  every  branch,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long, 
hairy,  flat  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 


in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed. 

When  the  plants  are  of  flze  to  remove,  each 
fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  which  fhould  be 
then  plunged  into  a  moderate  heat,  and  be  watered 
and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root.  From 
time  to  time  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger 
pots,  as  often  as  there  fhall  be  occafion ;  and 
their  fituation  in  winter  fhould  be  in  the  tempe¬ 
rate  flove. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Gleditjia  inermis.  Pluke-  Titles, 
net  calls  it.  Acacia  Javanica  non  fpinofa ,  foliis 
maximis  fplendentibus ;  and  Houftoun,  Aca¬ 
cia  Americana  non  fpinofa ,  flore  purpureo ,  ft  ami - 
nibus  longiflimis,  filiquis  plants  villofis.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Java. 


CHAP. 


CXIII. 


GLORIOS A,  The  SUPERB  LILY. 


THIS  genus  at  prefent  conflfls  only  of  one 
*  fpecies,  called  the  Superb  Lily. 

The  root  is  thick,  flefhy,  brown  without,  whit- 
Tr6^?  ifh  within,  creeping,  and  of  a  poifonous  quality. 
*e  cn  *  The  ftalks  are  annual,  round,  weak,  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  and  unlefs  fupported  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  long,  narrow, 
terminate  in  tendrils,  and  grow  alternately. 
The  flowers  comeoutfrom  the  tops  of  the  ftalks, 
on  flender  footflaiks ;  they  are  large,  greenifh, 
and  hang  drooping  at  firft  ;  but  when  in 
their  full  beauty  their  petals  are  erect,  and  of  a 
ftrong  flame  colour;  they  appear  in  June  and 


July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  The  other  parts  of  this  plant,  as  well  as 
the  root,  are  faid  to  be  poifonous. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  and  Culture; 
planting  them  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
earth.  The  belt  time  for  it  is  early  in  the  fpring, 
before  the  ftalks  arife ;  and  when  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark.  The  ftalks  will  then  foon  appear  ; 
when  they  fhould  be  frequently  watered,  but 
muft  have  it  in  a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time  ;  and 
this  muft  be  repeated  all  fummer  when  they  are  in  a 
growing  ftate;  but  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
ftalks  decay,  and  in  winter,  when  their  roots 

are 
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are  inactive,  very  little  water  muft  be  allowed 
them.  As  the  (talks  advance  in  height,  pro¬ 
per  (licks  muft  be  thruft  down  for  their  fup- 
port,  to  keep  them  feparate,  and  prevent  their 
laying  hold  of  any  rung  ell'e  •,  and  when  they 
are  too  tall  (or  the  glaffes  of  the  hotbed,  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where 
■  they  muft  conftantly  remain  ;  and  they  will 
greatly  beautify  it  by  their  grand  and  or 
namental  flowers  when  in  full  blow.  The 
roots  may  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  and  pre- 
ferved  all  winter  in  fand,  if  put  in  a  warm  room 
where  no  froft  can  come  at  them  ;  and  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  fpring,  and  managed  as  above,  the 
ftalks  will  foon  (hoot  up  for  flowering. 

Titles  .  There  beinS  no  orher  fPecies  of  this  genus, 

‘  ’  it  is  named  Amply,  Gloriofa.  Herman  calls  it, 

J  ufxCifrL.  Metbonica  Malabar  or  um  ;  Commelm  e.Lilium  Zey- 


lanicum  fuperbum ;  and  Rheede,  Mendoni.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Malabar. 

Gloriofa  is  of  the  Oafs  and  Order  Hexandria  dafs  and 
Monogynia  •,  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none.  ,  ^in" 

2.  Corolla  is  fix  oblong,  Ipear-fhaped,  wav-  Syftem. 
ed,  extremely  long,  and  wholly  reflexed  petals.  The  cha« 

3  Stamina  are  fix  awl-fhaped,  ftraight,  fpread-  rattefS* 
ing  filaments,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  havin°r 
incumbent  antherae.  & 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  globular,  germen, 
a  fiiiforme,  inclining  ftyle  longer  than  the  (la¬ 
mina,  and  a  triple,  obtule  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  pellucid  capfule, 

formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing  three 
cells.  0 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  globular,  and 
dilpofed  in  a  double  feries. 


CHAP.  CXIV. 

G  0  M  P  H  R  E  N  A,  GLOBE  AMARANTH. 


TsHE  glory  of  this  genus  is  that  Annual 
called  the  Globe  Amaranth,  fo  well  known 
to  gardeners,  and  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  its  lin¬ 
gular  excellence  and  beauty.  There  are  other  Ipe- 
cies  belonging  to  it,  which  are  of  a  very  tender 
nature;  and  though  the  flowers  fall  vafily  ftiort  of 
the  beauty  of  the  others,  yet  they  are  worthy  of 
culture  and  management.  A  hotbed  will  raife  them 
all;  and  there  they  will  grow,  and  with  good  frames 
may  be  continued  for  fome  time  ;  but  as  they  are 
naturally  fhort-lived,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fet 
them  in  fne  ftove,  by  which  the  duration  of  their 
exiftence  may  be  prolonged.  In  the  (love,  there¬ 
fore,  let  be  placed, 

Species.  **  The  ^eren™al  Globe  Amaranth. 

2.  Yellow  or  Climbing  Globe  Amaranth. 

3.  Brafilian  Globe  Amaranth. 

4.  Hifpid  Globe  Amaranth. 

5.  interrupted-fpiked  Amaranth. 

Perennial  Im  The  Perennial  Globe  Amaranth  is  fo 
’  fhort-lived  with  us,  as  hardly  to  deferve  the  ap¬ 
pellation,  of  Perennial:  It  feldom  lives  longer 
than  about  three  years,  with  the  bed  protedfon 
of  the  ftove.  If  the  niceft  management  of 
the  hot-bed  be  afforded  it,  it  may  be  brought  to 
flower,  and  ripen  its  feeds  the  firft  year,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  may  not  improperly  be  called  an  Annu¬ 
al.  It  rifes  with  many  (lender,  upright,  hairy 
ftalks,  to  about  a  yard  or  more.  The  leaves  are 
ipear-fhaped,  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  are  hairy, 
and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  heads  from  the  ends  of  the 
ilalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
will  be  fucceeded  by  good  feeds. 

Yellow,  2*  Yellow  or  Climbing  Globe  Amaranth, 
or  Climb-  This  is  a  rambler,  and  muft  therefore  be  fet  in 
ing,  fuch  part  of  the  (love  where  there  will  be  mod 
room  to  dired  its  courle  ;  for  it  will  rile 
with  its  climbing  ftalks  to  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
Campion,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  oppofite  upon 
long  footftalks  ;  and  thefe  again  divide  into 
fmaller  footftalks,  each  of  which  fuftains  three 
heads  of  flowers,  the  middle  one  fitting  dole 
to  the  (talk, 

Brafilian,  3.  Brafilian  Globe  Amaranth.  This  has  an 
erect,  branching  (talk,  and  the  leaves  are  of  an 


oblong,  oval  figure.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  round  heads,  reding  on  pedicles ;  they 
are  yellowifh,  fmall,  and  of  very  little  beauty. 

4>  Hifpid  Globe  Amaranth.  This  rifes  with 
an  upright,  hilpid,  branching  (talk.  The  leaves  Rapid 
are  crenated,  and  the  heads  of  the  flowers  are  Globe 
Imall  ;  they  are  a  kind  of  a  bluiih  colour,  and  Amaranth 
of  little  figure.  defcrihech 

5.  Interrupted-fpiked  Gomphrena.  This  has  r 
many  upright,  (lender,  irregular  (talks,  which  will  edSS 
grow  to  about  a  yard  in  length.  The  leaves  are  Gom- 
imall,  and  of  an  oval,  lanceolate  figure.  The  Ph  reria 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour?  and  grow  defcribed< 
m  fmall  lpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

1  his  is  much  recommended  for  the  ftove,  as  it 
will  there  continue  to  flower  and  difplay  its  beau¬ 
ty  all  the  winter;  as  will  alfo  the  different  forts 
of  the  Globe  Amaranth  ;  and  which  outfit,  if 
there  be  convenience  for  it,  to  be  placed  therein, 
in  order  to  preferve  their  flowers  in  beauty  for  a 
longer  time. 

All  thele  forts  (hould  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  ; 
the  beft  time  for  which  is  the  firft  week  of  Ciilture. 
March.  7  he  feeds  will  readily  come  up  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  they  are  about  two  inches  high,  the  plants 
mould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each  root,  and  fet  in  another  pot  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpofe.  Here  let  them  ftand  for 
a  month  or  more,  and  then  take  them  up  with 
the  greateft  care,  and  plant  them  in  pots :  This 
being  done,  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and 
place  the  pots  on  a  third  hot- bed,  filling  up  the 
vacancies  with  mould  of  any  fort.  Shade  them 
nom  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  water  them  fre¬ 
quently  in  dry  weather,  and  all  along  let  them 
have  as  much  air  as  poffible.  Your  bufinefs  is 
then  done  •,  your  plants  are  raifed  ;  and  you  may 

any  time  at  your  leifure  remove  them  into  the 
ltove. 

1.  Perennial  Globe  Amaranth  is  titled, 

Gomphrena  foliis  lanceolatis ,  capitttlis  diphyihs ,  T'tle 
flofcuiis  perianthio  proprio  diflinfiis.  Didenius  9*1  S*  ■ 
calls  it,  Amaranthoides  perenne ,  f.cribus  Jlaminets  *  ' 

raaiatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Bonaria. 

2.  Yellow  or  Climbing  Globe  Amaranth  is 
titled,  Gomphrena  pedunculis  oppofitis  bifidis  trica- 
pitatis,  capitulo  intermedia  fejjiti.  In  the  Hort, 

Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Gomphrena  pedunculis  ad  alas 

geminatis 
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geminatis  tricapitatis.  ]t  grows  naturally  -in,  Vera 
„  Cruz. 

$b%eJ LtC'i  3'  Brafilian  Globe  Amaranth  is  titled,  Gom - 
fkrcni  caule  eretio ,  foliis  ovato-cblongis ,  capitulis 
aphyllis  globofis  pedunculatis.  Breynius  calls  it,  A- 
marcntho ,  affirm  Brafiliana ,  glomeratis  parvifque 
floribus .  It  grows  naturally  in  Brafil. 
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4.  Ilifpid  Globe  Amaranth  is  titled,  Gom - 
phrena  caule  ereclo ,  capitulis  diphyllis ,  crena- 
tis.  It  grows  in  Malabar. 

5.  Interrupted-fpiked  Amaranth  is  titled,  Gtfw- 
phrena. ,  caule  eretto,  fpied  uitcrruptd.  It  grows  irt 
America. 


;  C  H  A  P.  CXV* 
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G  O  S  S  T  P  I  U  M,  COTTON. 


I 


N  the  warmeft  ftove  muft  be  fituated  the  Cot- 
The  plant  H  ton  Tree.  The  ftalk  is  perennial,  woody, 
dele  a  bed,  fmooth,  branching,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  large,  fmooth,  palmated,  confid¬ 
ing  of  four  or  five  fpear-fhaped  lobes.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  -yellow  colour,  appear  in 
Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  Jby  large  pods,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds  wrapped  in  cotton. 

Culture.  This  is  railed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  annu¬ 
al  fpecies  of  Cotton,  but  muft  be  removed  early 


into  the  warmeft  ftove,  plunging  the  pots  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  bark  bed,  in  order  to  continue  it 
in  perfection  through  the  winter. 

The  Cotton  Tree  is  tided,  Goffiypium  foliis  pal- 
matis :  lobis  lanceolatis ,  caule  fruticofo.  In  the  Title?* 
Hortus  Cltffort.  it  is  termed,  Goffiypium ,  caule  ereGto.  J\A 
Rumphius  calls  it,  Goffiypium  latifolium  ;  Cafpar 
Bauhin-e,  Goffiypium  arboreum,  caule  l<svi  ;  and  , 
Plukenet,  Goffiypium  herbaceum ;  f  Xylon  Mi - 
derafpatenfe ,  rubicundo  Jlore ,  pent aphy Ileum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  fandy  parts  of  India. 


CHAP. 


CXVX. 


G  R  E  TV  I  A. 


The  plant 
defenbed. 


Culture. 


THIS  genus  confifts  of  two  fpecies,  one  of 
which  has  already  been  treated  of  among 
the  Green-houfe  plants;  the  other, which  requires 
the  ftove,  is  called  Oriental  Grewia. 

The  ftalk  is  woody,  covered  with  a  brown 
bark,  fends  out  many  branches  from  the  Tides, 
and  grows  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  fpear-Ihaped,  ferrated,  and  grow  alter¬ 
nately  on  Ihort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  lmall  clufters  from  the  ends  and  fides  of 
the  branches  ;  they  are  greenifh  on  the  outfide, 
but  white  within  ;  and  they  fail  off  without  be¬ 
ing  fucceeded  by  ripe  berries  in  England. 

Thisplantis  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  natural¬ 


ly  grow :  They  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
rich  garden-mould,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed 
of  tanners  bark.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  each  muft  be  fet  in  a  ieparate  pot,  be  a- 
gain  plunged  into  the  bark- bed,  and  watered  and 
kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root.  After 
that  they  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  air,  if  the 
weather  is  hot,  and  frequent  watering;  and  in 
the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into  a  warm  bark  ftove, 
where  they  muft  con  ft  antly  remain  with  fi-milar 
treatment  to  that  of  other  tender  .plants. 

Ji  This  fpecies  is  titled ,Grewia  foliis  fubAanascla.  Titles. 
tis.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  G-rewia  corollis  obtufis  •  /k 
and  Rheede,  Pai-pana  f,  Counadi.  It  grows  na«  ^ 

turally  in  India. 


CHAP. 


CXVII. 


GUAJACUM ,  LIGNUM  VITAE,  or  P  O  C  IC  W  O  0  D. 


Species 


Greater 


o 


F  this  genus  are, 


1.  The  Great  Guajacum  Tree, 

2.  The  Leffer  Guajacum  Tree. 

1.  The  Great  Guajacum  Tree  is  two  feet  in 
diameter,  robuft,  covered  with  a  brittle,  brownilli 
b  rk,  grows  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  fends 
out  many  afh-coloured  branches,  which,  are  long, 
and  knotty.  The  leaves  are  pinnated;  the  pinnae 
are  four  in  number,  ftand  by  pairs,  are  oval,  firm, 
and  of  a  fhinmg-green  colour. The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  are  lucceeded 
by  a  roundifh  fruit,  which  is  of  a  red  colour  when 
ripe. 
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The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  hard,  ponderous, 
of  a  dark-yellow  coiour,  refinous,  and'  a  hot  aro¬ 
matic  tafte. 

2.  Lefler  Guajacum  Tree,  The  trunk  of  this  and  Leffer 
plant  is  upright,  Arm,  branching,  often  a  foot  Guaja- 
in  diameter,  and  grows  to  about  twenty  feet  high.  cum  rree 
The  leaves  are  pinnated  ;  the  pinna*  are  fmalft  defcribaL 
oval,  obtule,  firm,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and 
arranged  by  pairs  along  the  midrib.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  large,  ot  a  fine  blue  co¬ 
lour,  having  their  edges  elegantly  fringed,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  a  four-cornered  fruit,  contain¬ 
ing  the  feeds.  1  • 

7  K  The 
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The  wood  of  this  plant  alfo  is  ponderous,  of  a 
compafl  texture,  refinous,  and  of  a  hot  aroma¬ 
tic  tafte. 

Medicinal  wood  of  both  thefe  trees  is  indifcriminately 

Properties.  **cnt  over  to  us  under  the  name  of  GudjacUm  ;  and 
the  trees  afford  the  fame  kind  of  refinous  matter, 
called  Gum  Guajacum.  The  wood,  bark,  and 
refin  are  all  of  admirable  ufe  in  medicine,  being 
purgative,  powerful  ftrengtheners  of  the  ftomach, 
cleanlers  of  the  blood,  and  promoters  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  and  cuticular  difeharges;  they  are  alfo  of  fignal 
fervice  in  the  gout,  king’s  evil,  rheumatifm,  &c. 
The  wood  is  an  ingredient  in  many  compofitions, 
but  the  refin  is  the  molt  adtive  •,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  others  is  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  Ids 
quantity  of  refin  contained  in  them. 

Culture.  The  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pots, 
and  railed  like  thofe  of  the  African  Guajacum 
Tree,  which  has  already  been  treated  of  as  a 
Green-houfe  plant ;  but  they  ffiould  not  be  let 
abroad  in  the  fummer,  but  muft  be  continued  in 
the  bark-bed  until  the  autumn,  allowing  the 
plants  much  free  air,  and  frequent  waterings 
in  hot  weather,  during  their  continuance  there. 
In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  a  good 
bark  ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain, 
keeping  them  warm  in  winter,  affording  them 


plentiful  and  frequent  waterings  in  fummer,  and 
fhifeing  them  from  time  to  time  into  larger  pots, 
as  often  as  they  ffiall  require  it. 

1.  The  Great  Guajacum  Tree  is  titled,  Guaja-  T|t]es 
cum  foliolis  bijugis  obtufs.  In  the  Ilort.  Cliff,  it  is  /wv.  . 
termed,  Guajacum  folii s  pinnatis  :  foliolis  quater- 

nis.  Brown  ca’ls  it,  Guajacum  foliis  fere  1  inpet  io-  - 
latis  bijugis  ebevatis  &  leniter  radiatis ,  pinnis  & 
r amu.lt s.  dichotomic ;  bather  Plunder,  Gttajacw* 
fore  ccsruleo ,  fruffu  fubrotundo  \  Cafpar  Bauhine, 
Guajacum  magnd  matrices  Sloane,  Pruno  Vel 
Euonymo  affnis  arbor ,  folio  alato  buxeo  fubrotundo  ; 
and  Plukenet,  Guajacum  Jamaiccnfe ,  foliis  velut 
murta  ccfridith. ;  fpiffnfs  virentlbu .r,  fore  fubeceruleo  ; 
alfo  Guajacum  Jamaicenfey  lentijei  fubrotundis  fo¬ 
liis  late  virentibus ,  fore  albo.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Liiipaiiiola  and  Jamaica.  ■  h  VI  T 

2.  The  Leffer  Guajacum  Tree  is.  titled,  Gua - 

jacum  foliis  multijugis  obtufs.  Van  Royen  calis  it,  ,  . 

Guajacum  foliis  pmnatis,  foliqlis  obverse  ovatls  inte- 
.gerrjrnis  ;  .Plunder,  Guajacum  fior.c  cceruleo  fimbrir 

:ato,  frublu  tetragono ;  Commcline,  Guajacum  A* 
mericanum ,  lent  if  a  folio  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Guar 
jacum  prepemodum  fine  matches  and  Plukenet, 
Jafninum  vulgo  Americanum  f  Euonymo  affnis  ocr 
xidentalis ,  alatis  rufei  foliis  j  niicifera ,  cortice  ad 
genicula  fungofo.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  bf 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies. 
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OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  The  Great  B endue ,  or  Nickar  Tree. 

^  The  Leffer  BonduCt 
3.  Moringa. 

Great  i.  The  Great  Bonduc ,  or  Nickar  Tree.  1  he 

Bonduc, or  ftalk  is  woody,  weak,  armed  with  lharp,  crooked 
Tree"11”  thorns,  and  if  fupported  rifes  to  fifteen  or  fixteen 
deferibed.  fret  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  very 
large  •,  the  pinnse  are  numerous,  oval,  and  the 
midrib  is  armed  with  thorns  like  thole  of  the  ftalk, 
but  fmaller.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  in  long  fpikes  •,  they  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  thick, 
prickly  pods,  containing  the  feeds,  which  are  glo¬ 
bular,  large  as  marbles,  hard,  and  of  a  yeilow 
colour  when  ripe. 

The  Lef-  •  2.  The  Leffer  Bonduc.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
fer  Bonduc  weaiC)  prickly,  and  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
deferibed.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  but  not  fo  large 

as  the  former;  the  pinnae  are,  however,  nume¬ 
rous,  oblong,  oval,  pointed,  fit  dole  together, 
and  below  each  pair  are  two  fhort,  reddiffi, 
crooked  fpines,  placed  oppofice.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves ;  they  are  of  a  deep-yellow  colour,  and 
'  '  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  echinated  pods,  con¬ 

taining  large,  globular, offeous,  afh-coloured  feeds, 
o  ^Moringa.  The  fttm  is  ftrong,  unarmed 
M  .  with  thorns,  covered  with  a  fmooth,  afh-coloured 
delcribed.  bark,  and  grows  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high. 

The  leaves  are  bipinnated,  and  very  large  ;  the 
(mail  leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  a  light-green 
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colour,  and  a  little  hoary  underneath.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  from  the  wings 
ot  the  leaves  ;  they  are  large,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large  angular  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

All  thefe  fores  are  propagated  from  feeds.  Culture, 
which  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  they  naturally  grow.  The  feeds  are  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  ;  which  makes  it  neceffary,  previous 
to  lowing,  to  ioak  them  four  or  five  days  in  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  itove  to  foften,  otherwiie  they  will  be  a 
long  time  before  they  come  up.  Having  under¬ 
gone  this  previous  foaking,  they  muft  be  fown  in 
pots  filled  frith  rich,  light,  freffi  earth,  and  be 
plunged  into  a  good  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 

When  the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches 
high,  they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  be  again 
plunged  into  the  hotbed,  and  be  fhghtly  watered 
and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root;  af¬ 
terwards  they  mult  have  a  larger  ffiare  of  air,  es¬ 
pecially  in  hot  weather.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where 
they  muft  conftantly  remain,  keeping  them  warm, 
and  giving  them  but  little  water  in  winter,  and 
managing  them  in  fummer,  and  at  all  times,  in 
a  manner  luitable  to  the  nature  of  tender  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpeciesis  titled,  Guilandina aculeata  rpit,cj 
pinnis  ovatis,  foliolis  aculeis  folitariis.  In  the  Hort.  yn  ' 
Cliff.  it  is  termed,  Guilandina  caule  fruftuque  acu- 
leatis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Bonduc  vulgare  majus 
polyphyllum ;  Plukenet,  Acacia  gloriofa ,  lentifci 
folio ,  J'pinofa ,  fore  fpicato  luteo ,  fill  qua  magnd  mu - 
ricatd  ;  Sloane,  Lobus  echinatus3  fruffu  flavo^  fo¬ 
liis 
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Ids  rotundicribus  \  and  Rumphius,  Frutex  globu- 
lorum.  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 
r\  bC  2.  The  iecond  .  Tpetfes  is  titled,  Guilnndtna 
T Vorrwut  ^culeata,  pinnis  oblongo-cvat/s,  foliolis  aculeis  ge- 

minis  In  the  Flora  Z'eylanica  it  is  termed,  Gui- 
landina  aculeata,  foliolis  ovalibus  acuminaUs.  Plu- 
tnier  calls  it.  Fondue  ; vulgar e  minus  polyphyllum  \ 
Breynius,  Cri/ta  Pavonis ,  glycyrrhiz<c  fodo,  minor • 
repens  fpinofffma ,  fore  iuteo  jpicato  minimo,  filiona 
iatifima,  echinatd ,  femme  rotundo  cinereo  •,  Rum¬ 
phius,  Globuli  may  ores  i  and  Sloane,  Lobus  echi~ 


nctus  frufl’u  ca-fo,  folds  longicibis,  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  both  the  Indies.  ,  .  fip  • 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Gutlandtna  tner +  JbUM* tf*. 
mis  folds  fuhbipinnaiis :  foliolis  inferioribus  terna- 
tis.  In  the  Hort ,  Malabncus  it  is  named,  Morungu. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  lfg'um  pe>  egnnum  aquam 
cseruleam  reddens  j  and  Burman,  Moringha  Zey ■? 
lanica ,  folior  um  pinnis  pinnatis ,  fore  majore ,  f>  uclti 
ahgulofo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  Egypt. 
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//  JE  M  A  N  T  HU  S,  The  BLOOD  FLOWER. 


Specie: 


Smoo’h- 

leaved, 


Ciliated, 


and  Carl- 
n  Hied 
Blood 
Flow  r 
deiciibed 


Waved - 


Ip  a  v<  <1 
Blood 
Flower,  or 
Giimi'ii 

Orchis 

deicnbed. 


rnpHIS  genus  comprehends  four  fpecies,  viz. 

1.  Smooth-leaved  Blood  blower. 

2.  Ciliated  Blood  blower. 

3.  Carinated  Blood  Flower.  . 

4..  Waved-leaved  Blood  Flower,  or  Guinea 

Orchis . 

1.  Smooth  leaved  Blood  Flower.  The  root  is 
a  very  large,  tunicated  bulb,  of  a  white 
colour  within,  and  lends  forth  many  thick, 
flefhy  fibres  from  the  bale  deep  into  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  tongue-fhaped,  flat,  imooth, 
fiefny  and  fpread  themfelves  backward  on  the 
ground;  they 'rile  from  the  root  in  the  autumn, 
continue  green  all  winter,  and  early  in  the  trim¬ 
mer  wither  and  decay.  When  the  leaves  are  ab- 
lent  the  flower-ilalks  anle,  are  upright,  thick, 
fomewhat  compreifed,  and  of  a  pale-green  co¬ 
lour,  ufually  fpotted  with  white  and  purple. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the 
{-bubs-  they  are  large,  of  a  blood-red  coloui, 
and^verv  beautiful  •,  they  Anew  themfelves  in  the 
end  of  fummyr,  or  the  early  part  of  the  autumn, 
before  the  leaves  arife,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen 
in  England.  This  fpecies  in  fome  parts  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Bloody  Lily,  in  others  of  tne 

African  Tulip.  . 

'  Ciliated  Blood  Flower.  The  root  is  a 

round  bulb  of  feveral  inches  diameter,  fencing 

down  proportion^  thick,  Why  fibres  from  the 

hde  The  leaves  ate  tongue-lhapea,  Ciliated, 
fpotted,  and  ipread  themlelyes  backward  on  tne 
oround  The -ftalk  is  upright,  thick,  firm,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers  come  out 
front  the  tops  of  the  Walks;  they  are  of  a  red  co- 
our  appear  about  the  lame  time  with  the  former, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  _ 

5.  Carinated  Blood  Flower.  The  root  is  a 
laro-e  bulb,  having  many  thick,  flefhy  flbres,  di- 
vergino-  from  the  bafe,  and  finking  deep  into  the 
crround°.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four  in  num¬ 
ber  narrow,  carinated,  about  a  foot  long,  fad 
backward,  but  do  not  fpread  themfelves  on  the 
ground  m  the  manner  of  the  former  tons  T  ne 
Lie  ;s  uprio-ht,  thick,  and  about  a  loot  high. 

U  flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  II  alks, 
iffuino  from  a  coloured  involucrum,  in  the  man 
per  of  the  firth  fort  >  but  they  are  ot  a  much 
paier-red  colour,  nor  are  they  tucceeded  by 

feeds  in  England  n,  ■ 

,  Waved-leaved  Blood  Flower,  or  Guinea 

Or'his.  The  root  is  bulbous,  large,  thick,  and 

fleihv.*  The  llalk  is  upright,  thick,  lucculent, 

about  a  foot  high,  of  a  pate-green  colour,  and 

elegantly  fpotted  or  clouded  all  over  with  white 


and  purple.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oval, 

Imooth,  waved  on  their  edges,  and  grow  erect. 

The  flowers  ,.re  collected  at  the  top  into  umbels, 
having  a  large,  green  involucrum  ^  they  are  of  a 
bngnt-red  or  fcarlet  colour,  and  make  a  noble 
appearance  when  in  blow. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  off-fets  from  Cu]ture# 
the  roots  ;  but  as  they  rarely  encreaie  that  way  in 
Fngland,  the  roots  muft  be  procured  from  the 
countries  where  they  naturally  grow  •,  which  may 
be  eafily  effected,  as  they  may  be  taken  up  when 
the  leaves  decay,  and  preferved  like  other  bulbs, 
until  the  time  for  their  (hooting  up  afreftr 

As  loon  as  poffible,  however,  after  their  ar¬ 
rival,  fee  them  be  planted  in  pots,  and,  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  fummer,  fet  in  fome  warm,  fhady 
part  of  the  garden,  where  they  may  remain  until 
the  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the 
bark  bed  of  the  ftove.  If  you  have  no  conveni- 
ency  of  obtaining  them  before  the  autumn  or 
winter,  let  them  be  planted  and  plunged  diredlly 
into  the  bark-bed  ;  and  in  either  cafe  the  leaves 
will  loon  appear.  When  they  are  in  a  growing 
(late,  they"  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
water,  but  muft  have  it  in  very  ffndl  quantities 
at  a  time  i  but  when  their  roots  are  inactive,  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  water  muft  be  afforded  them.  About 
the  lecond  year,  if  the  roots  were  ftrong,  you  may 
expeft  them  to  flower  *,  when  they  will  difplay 
great  elegance  and  beauty.  The  foil  in  which 
they  are  planted  ftiould  be  an  undunged, 
but  neverthelels  frefh  earth,  fuch  as  is  taken  from 
a  fertile  meadow,  adding  to  it  a  mixture  of  about 
one  fourth  of  drift  or  lea  fand.  When  you  per¬ 
ceive  any  of  the  roots  to  throw  out  off-fets,  thefe 
muft  be  carefully  taken  off,  and  planted  as  the 
others  •,  but  thefe  will  be  many  years  before  they 
come  to  flower ;  neither  is  it  worth  while  to  be¬ 
llow  the  tr  uble  of  nurfing  them  for  lb  long  a 
leafon,  if  there  is  the  conveniency  of  procuring 
the  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Fiope,  where 
moft  of  them  naturally  grow. 

They  are  alio  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow.  Thefe  muft  be  Town  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  landy  earth,  and ‘plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  But  the  different  ltages 
the  plant  muft  undergo  from  the  feeds  until  they 
come  to  matuiitv  are  fo  numerous,  and  the 
years  to  accomjffift)  it  fo  many,  that  it  is  a  more 
tedious  method  of  propagating  them  than  the 
former,  neither  is  the  practice  worth  attempting. 

1.  Smooth- leaved.  Blood  Flower  is  titled,  Titles, 
Hesmanthus  folds  lie  gulf emmbus  planis  Uvibus. 

Commeline 
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Commelinc  calls  it,  lie-, minibus  foliis  ohtufis  baft 
truncatis\  and  Ferrarius,  Narcijfus  Indicus  puniceus. 
It  glows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

£\Xux*rif%  2;  Ciliated  Blood  Flower  is  titled,  Hamanthus 
foliis  linguiformibus  ciliatis.  Herman  calls  it,  Li- 
Imm  Africanum  fpbaricum ,  floribus  obfolete  puniceis 
mnoribus  ;  and  Breynius,  Bulbus  oblongus  AEthi- 
cpicus,  foliis  guttatis  &  cilii  injtar  pilofis.  It  o-rows 

naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CaJuJUit-uj'  3.  Carinated  Blood  Flower  is  titled,  Haman - 
thus  foliis  linearibus  carinatis ,  It  grows  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

AMXAMJ.  4-  Waved-leaved  Blood  Flower,  or  Guinea 
Orchis ,  is  titled,  Hamanthus  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis 
undulatis  ereflis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Hamanthus 
colchici  foliis ,  perianthio  herbaceo\  Cafpar  Bau- 
hinej  Orchis  e  Guinea ;  and  Monfon,  &c.  Sa- 
tynum  e  Guinea.  It  grows  naturally  in  Guinea. 


Htemanthus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Hexandria  Claf.  and 
Mono gynl a  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

i*  Calyx.  The  involucrum  is  larcre,  11m-  tlie  Llr,_ 
bclluliferous,  and  compofed  of  fix  ereCt,  oblong,  swtem 
permanent  leaves.  &  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ereCt  petal  divided  into  fix  ra<^ers* 
parts.  The  tube  is  very  ftiort,  and  angular  ; 

and  the  divided  parts  are  ereCt,  and  narrow. 

3.  Stamina  are  fixawl-fhaped  filaments  longer 
than  the  flower,  and  inferted  in  the  tube  of  &it, 
having  oblong,  incumbent  antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  receptacle,  a  Ample  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  ftamina,  and  a  Ample  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  berry,  con¬ 
taining  three  cells. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  and  triangular. 
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H  JEM  ATO  XT  LU  M,  LOGWOOD. 


The  plant 
deicribed. 


Culture* 


THIS  genus  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  one 
Ipecies,  called,  Logwood. 

The  Item  is  crooked,  irregular,  grows  to  be 
twenty  feet  high,  and  lends  out  many  crooked, 
irregular  branches  from  the  fides,  which  are 
armed  with  ftrong  thorns.  The  leaves  are  pin¬ 
nated,  and  confift  of  about  three  or  four  pair  of 
pinnae,  which  are  obtule,  and  indented  at  the  top. 
I  he  flowers  come  out  in  ereCt  bunches  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  co¬ 
lour,  having  purple  cups ;  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fpear-fhaped,  obtufe  capfules,  each  containing 
two  or  three  oblong,  comprefied  feeds. 

They  propagate  uhemfelves  very  plentifully,  in 
the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  by  fall¬ 
en  feeds,  which  come  up  like  the  Afh  in  our 
Englifh  plantations  ;  but  as  the  value  of  the 
wood,  for  dying  of  purple  and  the  fineft  blacks, 
is  veiy  great,  they  are  now  propagated  in  amazing 
plenty  in  the  Spanilh  Welt-Indies,  from  whence 
the  wood  is  fent  to  Europe,  and  becomes  a  con- 
fidei  able  branch  of  trade.  I  rees  railed  in  regu¬ 
lar  plantations  grow  much  falter  than  luch  as  arile 
from  cafual  leeds  •,  though,  in  either  cafe,  they 
grow  very  faft;  and  good  Logwood  fit  for  fell¬ 
ing  has  often  been  found,  when  no  older  than 
ten  years  growth  from  feeds.  But  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  cafe ;  it  is  only  when  the  plants  hap¬ 
pen  on  a  luitable  fpot,  and  are  regularly  railed 
m  plantations,  by  previoufly  well  digging  the 
ground,  fowing  the  feeds,  thinning  the  plants  af¬ 
terwards  when  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keeping 
them  clean  for  three  or  four  years  ;  and  fuch 
plantations  are  rarely  found  to  be  in  perfection 
for  felling  under  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  In 
Jamaica,  and  many  of  the  American  Hands,  this 
tree  is  tiled  lor  fences;  for  the  branches  being  nu- 
rneious,  and  armed  with  ftrong  thorns,  it  ieems 
well  adapted  to  make  a  ftrong  fence.  It  flourifhes 
as  well  in  Jamaica,  and  many  of  our  iflands,  as 
it  does  in  thole  belonging  to  the  Spaniards;  which 
lliould  induce  our  planters  to  raile  a  iufficient 
flock  for  lair,  a.s  it  would  not  only  be  a  lucrative 


article  to  themfelves,  but  in  forne  meafure  put 
an  end  to  the  almoft  conftant  quarrels  and  dif- 
putes  about  the  right  of  cutting  Logwood. 

It  flourilhes  well  in  our  ftoves ;  and  is  raifed 
here  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  pots  filled  with  lio-ht 
frefh  earth,  and  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in 
a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are 
about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be 
potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  the 
bark  bed,  and  be  watered  and  kept  ftiaded  until 
they  have  taken  root.  After  that  they  muft  have 
more  air,  and  in  the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into 
a  good  bark  ftove,  where  they  ftiould  conftantlv 
remain,  fhifting  them  from  time  to  time  into 
larger  pots,  as  often  as  they  fhall  require  it ;  keep¬ 
ing  »them  warm,  and  affording  them  very  little 
water  in  winter;  and  granting  them  frequent  wa¬ 
terings,  and  plenty  of  free  air,  in  hot  weather  in 
lummer. 

This  being  the  only  fpecies  of  which  the  »enus 
confifts,  it  is  named  (imply,  Hsematmlum. 

ioane  calls  it.  Lignum  Campechianum ,  fpecies 
qua  dam.  It  grows  naturally  in  moll  parts  of  the 
bpanifh  Weft- Indies,  but  no  where  in  fuch  oreat 
plenty  as  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy.  & 

Hamatoxylum  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Becan- 
dna  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  divided  into  five 
oval,  permanent  parts, 

2.  Corolla  is  five,  oval,  equal  petals,  fome- 
what  larger  than  the  calyx. 

3-  Stamina  are  ten  awl-(haped  filaments  a 
little  longer  than  the  corolla,  having  fmall  an- 
tneras. 

4*  Fistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  o blon o-  crer- 
mcn,  a  Ample  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamma, 
and  a  thickifh,  emarginated  ftigma. 

5-  Peric arp  1  um  is  a Ipear- fh aped,  obtufe  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  two  navicular  valves,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  few,  oblong,  and 
comprefied. 


Titles. 

Clafs 

and  Order 
in  the 
Linnaean 
Syftem. 
The  cha¬ 
racters. 
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HAMEL 


CXXI. 

L  I  A. 


WERE  is  at  prefen t  but  cne  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called,  Hamellia. 

The  plan/  The  italk  is  woody,  fends  out  numerous  flen- 
defcribed.  der,  indexed  brandies  from  the  Ades,  and  grows 
to  be  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  oblong,  veined  underneath,  and  grow 
on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  fpreading  fpikes  or  bunche  at  the  ends 
and  fides  of  the  branches;  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and,  when  fallen  off,  are  iucceeded  by 
oval,  furrowed  berries,  full  of  feeds,  which  do 
not  ripen  in  England. 

Culture.  This  is  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  in  the 
fpring,  in  pots  Ailed  with  light,  rich  earth,  and 
plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  Dark, 
The  uiual  care  of  watering  and  keeping  them 
■fhaded  mult  be  allowed  them  at  nrft  •,  and  they 
muft  afterwards  be  hardened  to  bear  a  large 
ihare  of  air,  but  muft  not  be  wholly  expofed.  in 
the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  a  temperate 
bark  ftove,  where  they  will  flower  very  well,  but 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

They  are  alio  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  abroad,  and  fo wn  on  a  hotbed 
in  the  fpring.  Wheft  the  plants  are  grown  to 
about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be 


potted  Separately,,  and  managed  like  the  cuttings. 

Though  this  is  the  only  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
it  is  titled,  Hamellia  racemis  pat entibus.  Plunder 
calls  it,  P ericlymenum  arborejeens ,  ratttulis  inflexis , 
fiore  lut co.  It  grows  naturally  in  moil  of  the 
warmeft  parts  of  America. 

Hamellia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

i.  Calyx  is  a  fmall  permanent  perianthium, 
placed  upon  the  germen,  and  divided  into  five 
eredt,  acute  parts. 

а.  Corolla  is  one  petal.  The  tube  is  pen¬ 
tangular,  and  very  long.  The  limb  is  fmall,  and 
divided  into  five  acute,  equal  parts 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl- fhaped  filaments,  in¬ 
ferred  to  'he  middle  of  the  corolla,  having  ob¬ 
long,  linear  antheiae,  the  length  of  the  corolla. 

4  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  conical- 
pointed  germen  Atuated  below  the  calyx,  a  Ali- 
forme  ltyle  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  a  linear, 
obruie  liigma. 

5.  Plricarpium  is  one  oval,  fulcated,  coro¬ 
nated  berry,  containing  five  cells. 

б.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  lmall. 
roundifh,  and  comprefted. 
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HEDTSARUM,  FRENCH  HONEY-SUCKLE. 


Species, 


Climbing 
Hedy  fa- 
rum 

deferibed. 


Orange¬ 

leaved 

Cock’s 

Head 

deferibed. 


Three¬ 
leaved 
Cock’s 
Head 
of  Ma¬ 
ri  rafs 
deferibed. 


IN  the  ftove  muft  be  fituated, 

1.  Climbing  Hedy f arum. 

2,  Orange-leaved  Cock’s  Head, 

3.  Three-leaved  Cock’s  Head  of  Madrafs, 

4.  Rufhy  Hedy far um. 

5.  Umbellated  Hedyfarum. 

6.  Biarticulated  podded  Hedyfarum. 
v  7.  Hifpid  Hedyfarum. 

8.  Uncinated  podded  Hedyfarum , 
i.  Climbing  Hedyfarum.  The  ftalks  of  this 
plant  are  {lender,  woody,  jointed,  weak,  twine 
about  any  thing  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and 
for  want  of  fuch  aftiftance  lie  on  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  Ample,  oval,  acute,  f  ft,  and 
Alky  underneath.  The  dowers  come  out  in 
fmall  clutters  from  the  joints  ;  their  colour  is 
white;  they  appear  in  the  fummer;  and  are 
lometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 
There  is  a  variety  with  purple  flowers. 

2.  Orange-leaved  Cock’s  Head.  This  plant 
hath  a  triangular,  ligneous  (talk,  which  fends 
forth  feveral  threc-fided  branches,  that 'grow 
to  four  or  Ave  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  Ample, 
heart-fhaped,  oblong,  fmooth  grow  on  winged 
footftalks,  and  much  reiemble  thofe  of  the 
Orange  Tree.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
Ades  of  the  branches,  in  the  fummer,  and  are 
fometimes  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Emgland. 

3.  Three-leaved  Cock’s  Head  of  Madrafs. 
The  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  fhrubby,  and  grow  to 
about  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate,  broad,  and  fharp-pointed.  The  Hower$ 
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come  out  in  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves," 
clofely  guarded  by  roundifn  bradeae  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  pods,  containing  the  feeds,  which  feldom  * 
ripen  in  England. 

4.  Rufhy  Hedyfarum.  This  plant  hath  a  pe-  Rufhyj 
rennial  root,  which  lends  forth  feveral  (lender, 
herbaceous  ftalks,  that  grow  to  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  each  confiding 

ot  three  fpear-  fhaped  folioles,  which  are  of  a 
light-green  colour,  and  whitifh  underneath.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches  from  the  Ades 
ot  the  ftalk,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  rhom- 
boidal  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

5.  Umbellated  Pledyfarum.  The  Item  of  this  Umbellate 
plant  is  woody,  branching,  and  grows  to  be  ten  ed„ 

or  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  mo¬ 
derately  large,  and  of  a  light-green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  fmooth 
pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

6.  JBiai ticulated  Hedyfarum.  The  ftalks  of  this  Blarticu^ 
plant  are  tough,  ligneous,  perennial,  and  growled* 

to  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
pointed,  and  of  a  light-green  colour.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  fmall  clufters  from  the  Ades 
of  the  ftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  fmooth, 
biarticulated  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

7.  Hifpid  Pledyfarum.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  and  Kif- 
are  ligneous,  tough,  and  divide  into  feveral  flen  P'd  Hedy* 
der,  hilpid  branches  near  the  top.  The  leave,  defaib  i 
are  trifoliate,  and  clammy  to  the  touch.  1  he 

7  L  flowers 
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Culture. 


flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth,  entire,  membrana¬ 
ceous  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

8.  Uncinated- podded  Hedy f arum.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  ipecies ;  forne  being  low, 
trailing  plants,  others  growing  ere£t.  The  leaves 
are  trifoliate,  nervofe,  hairy,  and  forne  of  the 
forts  are  finely  fcented.  The  flowers  are  chiefly 
yellow,  though  there  are  others  of  different  co¬ 
lours  ;  they  are  produced  in  feflile  fpikes  from 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  un- 
cinated-pointed  pods,  each  containing  one  or  two 
feeds. 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  forts,  with  good  manage¬ 
ment,  ripen  in  England,  and  by  them  plenty  of 
plants  may  be  railed.  Sow  the  feeds  in  fmall 
pots  filied  with  frefh,  light  earth,  in  the  fpring, 
and  then  plunge  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed 
of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  let  each  be  let  in  its  own  feparate  pot,  be 
plunged  again  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark  bed, 
and  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  After  that  they  mult  have  more  air,  and  in 
hot  weather  be  watered  every  other  evening.  Early 
in  the  autumn  they  mod  be  removed  into,  the 
ftove,  and  have  fimilar  treatment  with  other  ten¬ 
der  plants.  All  fummer  they  muft  remain  in  the 
ftove,  and  have  plenty  of  air  and  water  in  hot 
weather.  About  July  or  Auguft  they  for  the 
moft  part  flower,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

i.  Climbing  Hedyfarum  is  titled,  Hedyfarum 
foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis  fubtus  fericeis ,  petiolis  mu- 
_  o  np  ticis.  Brown  calls  it,  Ecafiaphyllum  frutefeens 
*  (j  1^/C'U/V>U  reclinatum ,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  integris  ;  and 
Plunder,  Spartium  fcandens ,  citri  foliis ,  floribus 
alb  is  ad  nodos  confertim  nafeentibus.  It  grows  na- 
.  turally  in 'the  Welt-Indies. 

2  Orange-leaved  Cock’s  Head  is  titled,  Hedy - 
farum  foliis  fimplicibus  cordato-oblongis ,  petiolis  ala- 
tis ,  ramis  triquetris .  Burman  calls  it,  Onobrychis 
Zeylanica  monopbyllos,  caule  triangulo ,  petiolis  fo- 
liorum  alatis  j  Petiver,  Onobrychis  Zeylanica ,  au- 
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rant ii  foliis  \  and  Rumphius,  Phafeolus  non t anus. 

It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  . 

3- 1  hree-leavedCock’sHead  of  Madrafs  is  titled,  uiobtjvdi-^ 
Hedyfarum  foliis  ternatis:  bra  diets  ftrobilorum  erbi-  - 
culatis  conjugatis.  Burman  calls  it,  Hedyfamm  tri- 
folintum  frutefeens ,  flore  &  frkdiu  inter  duo  foliola 
cbfeonditis ;  Ray,  Onobrychis  Maderafp.  tnphylla, 
filiculis  eleganter  foliaceis  ;  and  Piukener,  Ono + 
brychis  Indue  a  triphyllos,  feliis  amplis  mucronatis,  fl¬ 
ip,  is  parvis  in  fpicam  longam  ex  alls  inter  binafo- 
liola  circinata  ardie  conniventia  reconditis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India. 

4-  Rufhy  Hedyfarum  is  titled,  Hedy  farum  foliis 
ternatis  lanceolatis ,  ieguminibus  uniart i culatis  rhom- 
beis  pedunculis  later alibns  fubumbellatis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India. 

5.  Umbellated  Hedyfarum  is  titled,  Hedyfarum 
folds  ternatis ,  pedunculis  umbelliferis ,  caule  fruti-  „ 
cof° •  Burman  calls  it,  Hedyfarum  trifoliatum  ar¬ 
bor  efeens,  Jioribus  ex  alls  foliorum ,  fdiquis  copicfs 
glabris.  It  grows  naturally  in  Indian 

6.  Biarticulated-podded  Hedyfarum  is  titled,  foicu^l'i  - 
Hedyfarum  foliis  ternatis ,  caule  fuffruticofo,  legumi - 

nibus  biarti culatis.  Burman  calls  it,  Hedyfarum 
tnphyllum ,  fdiquis  glalris  peltalis  geminis  inarticu- 
latis  ■,  and  Ray,  Onobrychis  Zeylanica  trifolia  mi¬ 
nor  per ennis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India.  ^ 

7.  Hiipid  Hedyfarum  is  titled,  Hedyfarum  foliis  t 
ternatis ,  Ieguminibus  membranaceis  lavibus  integris , 
caule  ramifque  hifpidis.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 

8.  Uncinatecl-podded  Hedyfarum  is  titled.  He-  Jfcwui-z 
dy farum  foliis  ternatis  nervefis  nudis ,  fpicis  feffilibusy  ^vn 
Ieguminibus  difpermibus  obtetlis  acumine  uncinatis . 

Burman  calls  it,  Trifolium  procv.mbens  Zeylanicum 
hirfutum.  loti  facie  ;  Brown  ZTrifohnm  pro  cum  bens  t 
foliis  ciliatis  nervofis ,  filiculis  monofpermibus  acumi¬ 
natis  quinquefriatis ;  alfo,  Trifolium  fuberedlum  fub- 
hirfutum ,  filiculis  minoribus  fingularibus ;  and 
Sloane,  Anonis  non  fpinofa  minor  glabra  procum - 
bens ,  flore  luteo  ;  alfo,  Loto  pentaphyllo  filiquojo  fi- 
milis ,  anonis  non  fpinofa ,  foliis  cifti  inftar  gluiinojis 
&  odoratis.  It  grows  in  Jamaica  and  Ceylon. 
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Species. 


Malabrian 

Screw 

Tree 

deferibed. 


Varieties. 


Carthage- 
na  Screw 
Tree, 


OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  Malabrian,  or  Common  Screw  Tree. 

2.  Carthagena  Screw  Tree. 

3.  Chinefe  Screw  Tree. 

4.  American  Screw  Tree. 

1.  Malabrian  Screw  Tree.  The  Hem  is  woody, 
branching,  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  oval,  pointed,  ferrated, 
and  downy  underneath.  The  flowers  come  out, 
two  or  three  together,  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  on  (lender  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
yellowifli  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  five 
hairy  capfules,  which  are  twifted  together  in  the 
manner  of  a  ferew ;  and  this  gained  the  plant  the 
appellation  of  Screw  Tree. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  tree,  differing 
in  the  height  of  growth,  fize  of  the  leaves,  and 
colour  of  the  flowers.  In  fome  forts  the  flowers 
are  white,  in  others  yellow,  and  lometinies  they 
are  beautifully  fpotted  with  black. 

2.  Carthagena  Screw  Tree  grows  to  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-draped, 
ferrated,  and  a  little  downy  underneath.  The 


flowers  are  produced  on  footftalks  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  polyandrous,  and  of 
a  yellowifh-white  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long,  ftraight  capfules,  containing  the  feeds, 
which  fometimes  ripen  in  England. 

2.  Chinefe  Screw  Tree  grows  to  be  ten  or  twelve  chinefe 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpeap-ftiaped,  narrow,  Screw 
pointed,  entire,  downy  underneath,  and  grow  on  Tree, 
Ihort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  but  fparingly 
produced  along  the  fides  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  branches  ;  they  have  (lender  footftalks  and 
downy  cups  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  ftraight, 
oval,  downy  capfules  containing  the  feeds,  which 
fometimes  ripen  in  England. 

4.  American  Screw  Tree.  The  leaves  of  this  . 
fpecies  are  compofed  of  five  lobes.  The  flowers  QCmeev^catt 
are  dodecandrous,  and  deftitute  of  petals ;  and  Tree 
they  are  fucceeded  by  divaricated  pods,  contain-  deferibed. 
ing  the  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Cu*ture* 
muft  be  fown  in  the  fpring  in  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  three  inches 

high, 
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high,  they  mud  be  patted  Ieparately,  be  {haded, 
watered,  and  allowed  the  ufual  treatment  due 
to  tender  plants  all  iummer,  and  in  the  autumn 
mud  betaken  into  a  good  barkdovb,  where  they 
mud  condantly  remain.  In  winter  they  will 
require  very  little  water  but  in  Iummer,  wa¬ 
tering  in  imall  quantities  at  a  time  mud  by  no 
means  be  neglected ;  efpecially  in  hot  weather. 
A  free  current  of  air  alio  fluid  be  granted  them 
in  fuen  a  feafon. 

Tides.  >  I.  The  firit  fpecies  is  titled,  Helitteres  foliis  cor- 
<r  datis  ferratis ,  fruttu  ccmpofito  contort'd.  In  the 
JJCrla, .  }Jorilts  Cliff  or  tianus  it  is  named  fimply,  H slitter  es  • 
anu  in  the  Bor  tut  Malabricus ,  If  or  a  Murri.  Plu- 
kenet  calls  it,  Helitteres  arbor  India  Orient alis,JlU- 
qud  varicofd  &  funiculi  in  modum  contortu  plicatd  ■, 
alfo,  Helitteres  arbor  Indice  Occidentals,  fruttu  ma¬ 
jor  e  ;  Ray,  Fnitex  Indicus,  fruttu  e  fiyli  apice  egreffy 
fextuplici  funiculo  in  fpiram  conn  a  into  conjlante ; 
and  Sloane,  Abulito  tiff  inis  arbor,  tilth  tea  folio,  cujus 
fuel  us  efi  fiyli  apex  acutus  quatuor  f  quinque  fili- 
quis  hirfuiis,  funis  ad  in  far  in  fpiram  convolutis. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Malabar  and  Jamaica. 
Cfo-iKeLAvz  2.  The  fecond  is  tided,  Helitteres  foliis  corda- 
tWLM'iJ  iiS  f^tatis,  floribus  polyandris,  fruttu  nblongo  retto. 
It  is  a  native  of  Carthagena. 

The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Helitteres  foliis 


lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  fruttu  ovato  retto. 
grows  naturally  in  China 


It 


a.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Helitteres  foliis 
quinquelobis,  fioribus  dodscandris  apetalis  filiquis  di - 
varicatis.  It  grows  natut*  Ily  in  Mexico. 

Helitteres  is  of  the  Clais  arid  Order  Gynandria  Oafs  ar,d 
Decandria  and  the  characters  are,  the  iV*1 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophylious,  tubular,  femi-  p$anJ 

oval,  oblique,  coriaceous  perianthium,  cut  into  Syftem. 
five  unequal  fegments,  The  cha<* 

2.  Corolla  is  compofed  of  five  oblong,  ra(!:'erS« 
equal  petals,  longer  thafr  the  ‘calyx,  and  affixed 

to  the  receptacle,  having  long,  indented  ungues. 

The  nectarium  confids  of  five  fmall  fpear- 
fhapecl  leaves,  like  petals,  furrounding  the 


germen. 

O 


3.  Stamina  are  ten  or  more  very  fhort  fila¬ 
ments,  with  oblong,  lateral  antheraS. 

4.  Pistillum  confids  of  an  oval  germen  fitu- 
ated  on  a  very  long,  recurved,  filiforme  recep¬ 
tacle,  an  awl-fhaped  ityle  longer  than  the  ger¬ 
men,  and  a  fubquinquifid  digtna. 

5.  Per icar pi um  is  five  capfules,  which  in 
fame  fpecies  are  fpirally  intorted,  and  contains 
one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  an¬ 
gular. 

O 
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HELIO  CARPUS. 


THERE  is  atprefent  only  one  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  called  Heliocarpus. 

The  plant  The  dem  is  woody,  thick,  lends  out  many 
deienbed.  branches  from  the  fides,  and  grows  to  near  twen¬ 
ty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-ffiaped, 
pointed,  ferrated,  veined  underneath,  and  grow 
alternately  on  long  footdalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  large  cluders  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  yeilowilh  green  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  browniih  caplules  contain¬ 
ing  the  feeds,  which  frequently  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

,  This  plaint  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 

Camue.  ^  fprjng  jn  p0ts  filled  with  rich,  but  light  earth, 

and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
In  about  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  appear, 
when  the  greatefi  judgment  mud  be  ufed  to 
grant  them  diffident  air  to  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  weak,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  dedroy  them, 
for  they  are  very  tender  on  their  firfi  coming  up. 
Slight  fprinklings  of  water  mud  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals  be  allowed  them  ;  and  when  they  are 
about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  mud  be 
planted  Ieparately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind 
of  rich  earth  as  the  feeds  were  fown  in.  In  this 
fituation  they  mud  be  watered  and  kept  fiiaded 
until  they  have  taken  root  j  and  after  that  mud 
have  plenty  of  frefh  air,  efpecially  in  warm 
weather.  In  the  autumn  they  mud  be  taken 


Clafs 

and  Ordey 
in  the 

Linn$an 


into  a  very  temperate  dove,  for  a  very  fmall  ffiare 
of  artificial  heat  will  be  fufFicient  for  them  ; 
and  in  this  dove  they  may  remain  for  a  winter 
or  two :  Alter  that,  when  they  become  woody, 
and  drong  plants,  they  will  lucceed  very  well  in 
a  dry  dove,  will  flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds. 

1  his  being  the  only  fpecies  of  which  the  Titles* 
genus  confifts,  it  is  called  Amply,  Heliocarpus .  * 
Houdoun  calls  it,  Montia  arborefeens,  mori  fo- 
Ho,  fruttu  racemofo.  It  is  a  native  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Heliocarpus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Dodecan - 
dria  Digynia ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  coloured  perianthium,  com- 

poled  of  four  long,  broadilh,  patent,  deciduous  Sytuln 
leaves.  The  “cha. 

2.  Corolla.  Four  linear  petals,  much  rafters* 
fhorter  than  the  calyx,  and  narrower,  compofe 
the  corolla. 

3.  Stamina  are  fixteen  awl-fhaped  filaments 
nearly  the  length  of  the  calyx,  having  linear, 
didymous,  incumbent  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confids  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
and  two  ereft  dyles  the  length  of  the  damina, 
with  acute,  didant  dip-mas. 

O 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  turbinated,  oval,  pe¬ 
dunculated,  compreflfed  capfule,  having  a  radi¬ 
ated  border,  and  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  7  he  feeds  are  fingle,  and  nearly 
oval, 
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HE  L  IOTRO  P  IU  M,  TURNSOLE. 
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True  Ma 
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described. 


Culture. 


'T'HERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  that 
■**  require  a  Hove  to  preferve  them  in  Eng¬ 
land,  called, 

1.  True  Maritime  Woolly  Heliotrope  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

2.  Small  Gromwel-leaved  Eleliotrope  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

1.  The  True  Maritime  Woolly  Heliotrope 
grows  to  about  fix  feet  high.  The  ftem  is  up¬ 
right,  woody,  and  divides  near  the  top  into  a 
few  branches,  which  grow  ereft.  The  leaves' 
are  long,  narrow,  obtuie,  downy,  and  are  plac¬ 
ed  irregularly  on  the  branches  ;  they  adorn  the 
plant  clofely  on  every  fide,*  and  as  they  drop  off, 
the  marks  of  them  are  left  behind  on  the  bark. 
The  flowers  are  purple,  reflexed,  and  have 
woolly  cups  divided  into  five  parts  ;  they  grow 
from  the  fides  of  the  Italics,  and  open  pretty 
freely,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in 
our  gardens. 

2.  Small  Gromwel-leaved  Heliotrope.  This 
is  a  low,  upright  fhrub,  rather  more  than 
a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  hairy,  acute  pointed,  hoary  underneath, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  without  any  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides 
and  ends  of  the  {talks  in  flender,  Angle  fpikes ; 
they  are  a  little  recurved,  are  white,  and  of  fmall 
figure. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  from  feeds,  which  mufc 
be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  naturally 
grow.  T  he  feeds,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  fhould 
be  preferved  in  the  fandy  mould  of  their  own 
native  country,  and  fent  over  to  England  as  foon 
as  poflible  ;  for  if  they  get  dry,  hardly  any  of 


them  will  grow.  On  their  arrival,  a  propef 
mixture  of  fand,  lime-rubbifh,  drift  or  fea- 
fand,  and  frefli,  undunged  earth,  fhould  be'  in 
readinefs,  and  each  fort  fhould  bear  an  equal  flhare 
in  the  compontion.  A  Efficient  number  of  pots 
fhould  then  be  Ailed  with  this  compoft,  and  the 
leeds  fhould  be  iown  therein,  covering  them 
down  about  half  an  inch  deep  :  The  pots  fhould 
be  immediately  plunged  into  a  good  hotbed  of 
tanners  barx,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the 
feeds. ^  If  there  are  many  plants  in  a  pot,  thev 
may  be  taken  up  when  they  are  of  fize  to  re¬ 
move,  and  each  plant  ffiould  have  its  own  pot  : 

At  their  removal  they  ffiould  have  a  good  bark- 
bed,  and  be  watered  and  ffiaded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  As  occaflon  requires,  they  mull  be 
ffiifted  into  larger  pots,  plunging  them  always 
in  the  bark-bed;  and  they  muff  never  be  brought 

our  of  the  ftove,  being  too  tender  to  live  abroad 
with  us. 

The  Arid  fpecies  is  titled,  Heliotr opium  foliis  li~ 
nreanhus  obt“fr  tomentofis, ,  pedunculis  dichotomy 
J pic  arum  flonbus  quaternis ,  caule  f rut  ef cent  e. 
bfoane  calls  it,  Heliotropium  arboreum  maritimum 
foment  ofum ,  gnaphalii  Americani  foliis  ;  Pluke- 
net,  Heliotropium ,  gnaphaloides  littoreum  fruticef- 
cens,  _  Americanum.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Heliotroprium ,  fo-  fyucD- 
lus  linear i-lanceolatis  pilofis ,  fpicis  Jolitariis  feffi. .  --Murti ' 
hbus  Brown  calls  it,  Heliotropium  fruticofum 
hirjutum ,  foliis  lanceolatis  minoribus ,  fpicis  Jingu- 
laribus  terminalibus ;  andSloane,  Heliotropium  minus ,  - 
htbofpermi  foliis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 


*  *  ^mxmx^wxmux^xxmx^xwx^x  * 
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THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

i.  Sonorous  Hernandia ,  or  Jack  in  a  Box. 

2.  Oriental  Hernandia. 

i.  Sonorous  Hernandia ,  or  Jack  in  a  Box.  The 
trunk  is  robuft,  upright,  branching,  and  grows 
to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  peltated,  fmooth,  and  have  flrong  foot- 
ftalks.  The  Bowers  are  produced  from  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  monoecious, 
and  the  females  are  fucceeded  by  hard,  glo¬ 
bular  nuts,  inclofed  in  the  large  inflated,  perma¬ 
nent  perianthium,  which  being  open  at  the  top, 
admits  the  air;  fo  that  when  the  wind  is  high,  and 
The  tree  full  of  fruit,  a  noify  rattling  and 
whittling  is  occafioned,  that  may  be  heard  to 
a  confiderable  diftance;  and  which  probably  gain¬ 
ed  this  tree  the  appellation  of  Jack  in  a  Box 
ft ree. 

2.  Oriental  Hernandia ,  This  is  a  robuft, 
•branching  tree,  of  a  confiderable  height.  The 
leaves  are  large,  oval,  and  are  not  peltated  in 
the  manner  of  the  former,  but  ariie  on  foot- 
ftalks  immediately  from  their  bafe.  The  flowers 


have  the  fame  proportion  with  the  former,  and 
are  iucceeded  by  the  like  kind  of  noify  fruit- 
but  the  penanthmms  are  not  fo  large,  and  con- 
fequently  the  tone  is  lefs  powerful. 

Thefe  are  propagated  from-  the  nuts,  which 
rnnit  oe  procured  from  the  countries  where  thev  Culture.- 
naturally  grow  They  fhould  be  fown  in  pots, 
fi  led  with  rich,  light,  garden  mould,  and  be 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  When 
t  e  plants  come  up,  they  mutt  be  frequently 
fprmkled  with  water  ;  and  when  they  are  four 
inches  high  mutt  be  planted  feparately  in  pots. 

Ailed  with  the  like  kind  of  rich  earth  they  have 

been  railed  in.  In  doing  this,  ffiake  the  mould 

out  or  the  pots,  and  leparate  the  plants  with  the 
hands,  preferving  as  much  mould  about  the 
roots  as  poffible,.  Having  planted  them, 
plunge  them  again  into  the  hotbed  ;  give  them 
fome  water  to  fettle  the  mould  to  the  roots; 
repeat  this  at  intervals;  and  keep  them  (haded  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  at  Arft.  When  they  ffiew 
good  Agns  of  growth,  they  mutt  have  a  large 
ihare  of  air,  efpecialiy  if  the  weather  is  hot- 
and  m  the  autumn  they  mutt  be  taken  into  L 

good 
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good  bark  ftove,  where  they  mull  conftantly  re¬ 
main,  Drifting  them  from  time  to  time  into  larger 
pots,  as  often  as  they  {hall  require  it  ;  keeping 
them  warm  in  winter,  and  granting  them  much 
free  air,  and  conftant  fupplies  of  water,  in  hot 
weather  in  fummer. 

Titles.  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is. titled,  Hernandia  folits 
Jerufui,  peltatis.  Plumier  calls  it  Hernandia  anrplo  he- 
der<£  folio  umbilicato  ;  Plukenet,  Nux  veficaria 
oleofa ,  foliis  umbilicatis  ;  Rumphius,  Arbor  re- 
gis  ;  find  Petiver,  Balante.  It  grows  naturally 
in  both  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

OvUXAieu.  2.  The  fecond  lpecies  is  titled,  Hernandia  foliis 
( j  c  vat  is  baji  petiolatis.  Rumphius  calls  it.  Arbor 

Ovigera.  Ic  grows  naturally  in  Eaft  India. 

Clafs  and  Hernandia  is  of  the  Clals  and  Order  Monoe- 
Order  in  cia  T riandria  *  and  the  characters  are, 
t!ie  I.  Male  Flowers. 

rae*n 

Sytlem.  j.  Calyx.  The  partial  involucrum  is  com- 
The  cha-  p0(e<J  0f  four  oval,  cbtuie,  ipreading  leaves,  and 
IaLl'-:b'  contains  three  flowers. 

There  is  no  periantMum. 

2.  Corolla  con  lifts  of  fix  fuboval,  patent  pe¬ 
tals,  the  three  interior  ones  being  narrower 
than  the  others. 


The  neCtarium  confifts  of  fix  taper,  capitated 

glands.  . 

3.  Stamina  are  three  ftiort  filaments,  in  ert- 
ed  in  the  receptacle,  having  large,  oblong,  ereCt 
antherae. 

II.  Female. 


1.  Calyx.  The  general  involucrum  is  the  fame 
as  in  the  males. 

The  perianthium  is  of  one  leaf,  bell- fh aped, 
whole,  permanent,  and  htuated  below  the  ger- 


men. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  eight  petals  placed 
on  the  germen  j  the  tour  interior  ones  being  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  others. 

The  ne&arii  are  four  oboval  glands. 

3.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  gefmen,> 
a  filiforme  ityle,  and  a  large,  obhque,  lu'oin- 
fundibuliforme  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium.  The  pcrianthiufn  is  very 
large,  inflated,  roundifh,  and  contains  the  drupe 
within. 

I  he  drupe  is  juicelefs,  oval,  eight-furrowed^ 
and  contains  one- cell. 


Semen.  The  feed  is  a  globular,  flighdy 


depreiTed  nut. 


V 
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Species. 
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1 

ufed 


The 

China 

Rcfe 

tiefedbed. 


T TBISCUS  affords  ns  wonderful  variety 
to  ornament  the  different  parts  of  our  gar¬ 
den.  Thofe  fpecies  which  more  immediately 
require  the  protection  of  the  Stove  are, 

1.  China  Rofe. 

2.  Oval-leaved  China  Rofe. 

2.  Lime-Paved  Indian  Ketmla. 

Scarlet-flowering  Mexican  Mallow. 

Marfa  Perennial  Ketr/na. 

China  Rofe.  This  name  has  been  long 
for  this  fpecies,  from  the  refemblance 
the  flowers  have  to  that  of  the  fineft  Rofe  f  and 
notwithstanding  the  Rofe  has  long  been  termed 
the  fiGS  forum,  it  feems  to  be  equalled  if  not 
out- vied  by  the  fpecies  now  before  us.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Eaft,  and  is  in  the  vegetable  way 
the  chief  glory  of  Afia.  Their  painters  intro¬ 
duce  it  into  moft  of  their  pieces ;  and  their  pot¬ 
ters  imitate  them,  by  cashing  the  figure  of  it 
to  embeflifti  the  beft  porceiam.  Look  upon 
the  beft  China  punch  bowls,  nay,  China  ba- 
fons  and  diflies,  and  it  is  odds  but  you  lee 
the  China  Rofe  there  reprefented  :  In  many  of 
them  they  are  very  well  done,  and  approach  to¬ 
lerably  near  to  nature.  In  few  of  them  they  are 
fo  ill  done#  but  that  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
plant  may  be  had  from  them. 

The  China  Rofe,  then,  will  grow  to  a  moderate 
tree  :  If  it  has  been  no  way  ftunted  in  railing, 
you  may  expeCt  it  to  grew  to  about  fourteen 
feet  in  height.  The  main  ftaik  is  rather  fpongy 
and  tender;  but  age  hardens. this  :  It  naturally 
arrows  more  ligneous,  and  acquires  a  {Length  to 
Support  its  fp reading  branches,  which  form  them- 
feives  into  an  head  with  a  pieafing  regularity. 
The  leaves  that  garnilh  this  beautiful  plant  are 
br<'ad,  and  rough  to  the  touch  ;  they  are  of  a 
lively  green  colour  on  their  upper  furface,  but 
Vol.  II. 
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pale  below,  and  their  edges  are  bluntly  fer- 
rated  ;  they  are  of  a  cordated  figure,  and  are 
deeply  divided  into  five  acute  parts;  tneir  foot- 
ftaiks  are  moderately  long,  and  they  grow  on  the 
branches  in  the  alternate  way.  But  this  ihrub 
derives  its  chief  excellence  from  the  flowers, 
which  are  very  large,  and  double  ;  though  there 
is  a  variety  with  Angle  flowers.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  plenty  from  the  wings  of  the  {talks  • 
they  will  be  in  full  blow  in  November  ;  and 
their  colour,  when  in  perfection,  is  a  deep  pur¬ 
ple  ;  though  they  are  of  various  tinges,  and  the 
flower  itfelf  has  tnree  diftinCt  appearances  before 
it  comes  to  maturity  :  For  before  it  afiumes  a 
purple  garb  in  its  perfect  ftate,  it  is  in  its 
preceding  ftate,  or  when  about, half-blown,  of 
a  delicate  red ;  and  in  the  ftate  before  that, 
or  as  it  opens  from  the  bud,  it  is  of  a  milky 
white.  The  improvements  of  the  Science  have 
taught  us  how  greatly  thofe  have  erred  who 
called  this  a  Rofe  ;  for  though  it  has  a  roly  look, 
yet,  upon  examining  the  ftamina,  we  find  it  to 
belong  to  a  different  family.  And  let  not  the 
reader  be  furgrifed  when  we  tell  him,  that  this 
Rcfe  we  have  been  hitherto  treating  of,  which 
has  been  fo  long  celebrated,  and  its  due  praifes 
afforded  it  by  mi  whofc  attention  it  has  engaged, 
is  no  other  than  a  Mallow.  The  flowers  be- 
long  to  that  tribe  :  In  its  Tingle  ftate,  each  is 
composed  of  five  large,  fpreacftng  petals  ;  the 
ftamina  are  rnonadelphous  ;  and  the  Lint  is  a 
blunt  capfoJe  of  five  cells. 

2.  Oval-leaved  China  rofe.  This  is  a  native  Ova». 
of  the  Eaft  indies,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  Lwe4 
petals,  their  form  and  luftre,  occaflon  its  being 
called  alio  the  Roje  of  China  :  but  it  is  entirely  dtLdbedk 
a  diftinfl  fpecies,  anu  of  lower  growth  ;  but  ne- 
verthelefs  of  very  little,  if  any  inferior  beauty 
7  M  to 
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to  the  other.  It  will  rife  to  the  height  of  about 
eight  feet,  and  naturally  divides  into  many 
blanches  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pale 
gre^n  coloui,  Imooth  and  foft  to  the  touch  j 
their  figure  is  oval,  and  their  edges  are  ferrated  ; 
they  are  fharp-pointed  ;  they  ornament  the 
Ihrub  in  plenty,  and  are  placed  on  long  foot- 
llalks  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  beautiful ;  they  are  naturally  double,  and 
the  petals  which  compole  them  are  curled  or 
tyaved  at  the  edges  ;  they  are  of  a  ftrong  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  the  flze  of  our  largefl  Double  Rofes. 
Nothing  more  need  be  added  to  recommend 
this  fpeci.es  to  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

Lime-  3.  Lime- leaved  Indian  Ketmia  will  arife 

Srid":  withr  a  wT00ch  ,ftem  to  the  height  of  about 
mia  ilef-  ten  feet-  It  divides  into  feveral  branches  near 
cribed.  the  top,  and  the  young  fhoots  are  very  downy. 

The  J eaves,  are  cordated,  and  their  ed^es  are 
entire  ;  their  upper  furface  is  of  a  fine^reen 
but  their. under  is  very  hoary  :  They  are  full  of 
large  veins,  are  acutely-pointed,  and  o-row 
alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  a?e  of 
a  whitifh-yellow  colour  *,  they  are  produced  in 
*  jPlkes  from  the  fides  of  the  branches-,  and 
a.re  fucceeded  by  pointed  caplules  containino-  the 
JeN  feeds.  r  0 

flowering  4  .  Scarlet-flowering  Mexican  Mallow  alfo 

Mexican  rifes  with  a  woody,  branching  ftem  to  the 
Mailovv  height  of  about  ten  feet.  The  leaves  are  fmooth, 
described,  and  angUlar  they  are  of  a  cordated  figure, 
and  their  edges  are  crenated.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  delightful  fcarlet  colour,  but  ne¬ 
ver  expand  themfelves  :  They  grow  flngly  on 
faort  footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  very  beautiful,  fcarlet,  vil- 
ecus  berries,  inclofing  the  caplules  which  con¬ 
tain  the  feeds. 

p/Jarf*1 .  .  5-  Marfh  Perennial  Ketmia.  The  roots  of  this 

Ketmia  fPecies  are  Perennial  5  but  the  ftalks  die  to  the 

deferibed.  ground  every  year.  1  hey  will  grow  to  about  a 
yard  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  diffe¬ 
rent  figures.  The  lower  ones  are  angular,  and  of  a 
cordated  figure  ;  the  upper  ones  are  haftated, 
and  have  their  edges  indented.  The  flowers  are 
purple,  with  very  dark  bottoms ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  grow  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  loncJ 
footftalks.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with 
Imooth,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  that  are  indented 
at  their  edges,  and  are  very  hoary  underneath, 
which  produces  large  fair  flowers  of  a  light 
purple  colour,  with  dark  bottoms ;  and  as°  it 
ufually  retains  this  difference  from  feeds,  it  is 
much  fought  after  by  the  Curious. 

All  thefe  forts  are  beft  propagated  by  feeds.  A 
good  hotbed  fhould  be  provided  by  the  beginning 


of  March.  Let  this  be  covered  with  good,  INhT  r  t 
rich  garderi  mould,  and  low  the  keds  thinly  'Jlture* 
thereon  ;  then  fife  forrle  more  fine  mould  over 
them  to  the  depth  of  about  three  quarters  of  an 
mch.  When  the  plants  come  up,  great  care 
mult  be  taken  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  tod 
weak  ;  and  when  they  are  of  fke  to  tranf- 
plant,  each  fhould  be  taken  Up  with  a  ball  <jf 
earth,  and  fet  in  a  fmall  pot  ;  which  being  done, 
the  pots  fhould  be  fei  on  a  moderate  hotbed, 
and  the  cavities  filled  up  to  the  rims  of  the 
the  pots  :  They  muft  have  very  gentle,  but  fre¬ 
quent  waterings,  and  in  hot  weather  muft  be 
fhaded  from  the  fun.  All  this  time  they  muft 
have  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  j  and  when  they 
have  grown  to  a  fize  to  fill  the  pots,  they  muft 
have  larger.  This  may  be  effedled  without  the 
plants  being  fenfibJe  of  their  removal.  The 
roots  may  be  turned  out  with  all  the  earth  to 
them,  and  fet  in  feparate  pots  ;  and  if  thefe  pots 
have  the  benefit  of  a  frefh  hotbed,  it  will  be 
fo  much  the  better.  In  this  fituation  it  will 
be  advifeable  to  continue  them  all  the  feafon, 
giving  them  all  pofhble  air  in  warm  weather, 
and  bellowing  on  them  frequent  waterings. 

As  the  early  colds  advance,  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  ftove  and  when  they  are  grown 
to  a  good  fize,  they  are  tolerably  hardy.  &They 
may  be  fet  abroad  in  iummer,  in  warm,  well- 
fheltered  places  and  in  winter  will  live  very 
well  in  a  good  green-houfe  :  But,  to  have  them 
in  perfection,  they  muft  ,  refume  their  former 
place  in  the  ftove. 

1.  China  Role  is  entitled,  Hibifcus  foliis  cor -  Titles* 

dato-quinquangulanbus  obfolete  ferratis ,  caule  ar-  AL  U 
boreo.  Morifon  calls  it,  Althaea  arborea ,  Rofa 
Sinenfis  \  others  fimply,  Rofa  Sinenfis.  It  o-rows 
naturally  in  India.  0 

2.  Oval-leaved  China  Rofe  is  entitled,  £c rfeu 
Hibifcus  foliis  evatis  acuminatis  ferratis  glabris , 

caule  arboreo.  Breynius  calls  it,  Alcea  favanica 
arbor efeens ,  fore  pleno  rubicundo.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  India. 

3.  Lime-leaved  India  Ketmia  is  titled,  Hibif-  fatyJU 
cus  foliis  cordatis  iniegerrimis,  caule  arboreo,  caly-  _  u 

cum  exteriore  truncato.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Ket- 
mia  Indica ,  lilt  a  folio.  It  grows  in  India. 

4.  Scarlet-flowering  Mexican  Mallow  is  nam-  jlldul tkc- 
cd,  Hibifcus  foliis  cordatis  crenatis  ;  angulis  later  a-  \  iA<lCouj, 
libus  extimis  ■parvis ,  caule  arboreo.  Dillenius  ' 

calls  it,  Malvavifcus  arbor  efeens ,  flore  miniato 
claufo.  It  grows  common  in  Mexico. 

5.  Marfh  Perennial  Ketmia  is  titled,  Hibifcus 

foliis  inferioribus  cordatis  angulatis ,  fuperioribus  z  tat j nay. 
fubhafiatis ,  floribus  fubnut antibus ,  piftillo  cernuo.  * 

It  grows  naturally  in  moift  land  about  Venice. 
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CHAP.  CXXVIII. 

P  POCRATEJt. 


Species.  f  S'  HIS  genus  confifts  at  prefent  only  of  one 
JL  fpecies,. called  Hippocratea. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  flender,  twills  about  any  conti- 
flefenbed.  gUOus  trees  or  fhrubs,  and  grows  to  be  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  cre¬ 
nated,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles 
from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks ;  they  appear  in  the 


fummer,  and  are-^ot  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 
England. 

'I  his  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  Cll!flir- 
on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  planted  leparately 
in  pots  filled  with  fine  garden  mould,  and  be 
then  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 

Here  they  muft  be  fparingly  watered,  and  kept 
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fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  that 
they  mull  have  more  air,  and,  as  they  advance 

in  hei8ht>  and  squire  Halving,  they  mull  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  bark  Hove,  where  they  mu, ft  be 
trained  up  to  a  trellis,  or  proper  Hakes  thruft 
own  tor  their  fupport.  Over-watering  is  found 
very  prejudicial  to  thefe  plants  ;  it  mult  there- 
ore  be  given  them  fparingly  in  lu miner,  and  very 
little  muft  be  allowed  them  in  winter. 

.  There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  it, 
it  is  named  Hmply,  Hippocratea.  Plumier  calls 
it,  Co  a  feandens ,  fr  tiffin  trigemiho  flu  brot  undo  ; 
and  I.oefling,  Bejuca  pendnlus ,  floribus  panicula- 
tis.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. . 

Hippocratea  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Triad- 
dria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 


1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  divided  into  five  Theeba- 
imali,  roundifh,  obtufe,  deciduous,  coloured  rat*crs- 
parts., 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oval  petals  fub- 
bilocular  at  the  top. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  awl-fliaped,  ere£l  fila¬ 
ments  the  length  of  the  corolla,  having  broad, 
tranfverlely  fulcated  ant-heras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an  obtufe 
lftigma. 

5.  Pe  ricarpium  confifts  of  three  large,  ob- 
cordated,  comprefled  capfules,  having  cells  form¬ 
ed  by  two  carinated,  comprefled  valves. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  five,  oblong,  and 
have  a  membranaceous  ala. 
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HPHIS  genus  confifts  of  three  diftinCt  fpecies, 
called, 

1.  Machineel  Tree. 

2.  Biglandulous  Machineel. 

3.  Holly-leaved  Machineel. 

_ 1  *  Machineel  I  ree.  The  trunk  is  large,  covered 
with  a  fmooth,  brown  bark,  divides  into  many 
ftrong  branches  near  the  top,  and  the  tree  grows 
to  be  near  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  oval,  pointed,  ferrated,  of  a  fhining 
green  colour,  and  grow  on  fliort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  monoecious,  and  the  males  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  katkins  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
ft  he  females  Hand  fingly,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large*  globular  fruit,  as  big  as  a  lmall  Orange, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

2.  Biglandulous  Machineel.  This  equals  the 
fize  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  in  the  thicknefs  of 
the  trunk,  and  height  of  growth.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  oblong,  ferrated,  fmooth,  of  a  fhining  green 
colour,  and  have  two  fmall  glands  at  their  bafe. 
The  male  flowers  are  produced  in  long  katkins 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  and  the  females 
are  fucceeded  by  the  fruit,  which  is  large,  and 
full  of  a  cauftic,  poilonous  juice. 

3.  Holly-leaved  Machineel.  The  ftem  is  ro- 
buft,  upright,  divides  into  many  branches  near 
the  top,  and  grows  to  about  twenty  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  oval,  firm*  of  a  fhining 
green  colour,  and  deeply  indented  on  the  edges  ; 
each  indenture  terminating  in  a  Hiarp  fpine  in 
the  manner  of  the  common  Hollyk  The  male 
flowers  come  out  in  long  katkins  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  •,  and  the  females,  which  ftand 
alone,  are  fucceeded  by  tricoccous  capfules  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds. 

Thefe  trees,  but  more  efpecially  the  firft  two 
forts,  abound  with  a  milky,  poilonous  juice,  of  fo 
cauftic  a  nature,  that  it  will  immediately  raifeblif- 
ters  on  the  fkin,  and  even  burn  linen.  The  wood 
is  extremely  valuable,  refills  the  worms*  takes  a 
good  polifh,  is  fought  after  for  cabinets,  and 
various  curious  purpofes.  It  is  laid  that  the 
Indians,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  from  tne  juice 
in  felling  the  wood,  before  they  fell  them,  firft 
make  a  fire  round  the  trunks ;  by  which  the 
juice  is  in  a  great  meafure  extradled ;  and  that 
even  then  they  are  forced  to  cover  their  faces 
when  working  at  them  •,  for  the  leaft  part  falling 
on  the  fkin,  or  fpurting  into  the  eyes,  raifes  in- 


' ;  t 

flammation  in  the  one,  and  caufes  lofs  of  fight,  at 
leaft  for  fome  confiderable  time,  in  the  other. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifedfrom  feeds,  which  muft  Culture, 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  lfire.fi 
or  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be  potted  fepa- 
rately,  be  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  root.  They  muft  have  little  water 
when  young;  for  though  the  firft  fort  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  watery  places  in  the  Caribbees,  it  is 
found  very  prejudicial  to  them  in  our  floves, 
as  it  is  to  molt  plants  that  abound  with  a  milky 
juice.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  a 
good  bark  ftove,  where  they  muft  conflantly 
remain,  fhifting  them  from  time  to  time  into 
larger  pots,  as  often  as  theyfnali  require  it;  keep¬ 
ing  them  warm  in  winter,  and  giving  them  much, 
free  air,  and  frequent  watering,  though  in  fmall 
quantities  at  a  time,  in  hot  weather  in  fummer. 

i*.  d  fpecies  is  titled,  Hippomanc  foliis  Titles 

ovatis  ferratis.  Brown  calls  it,  Hippomane  arbo -  /ip  '  pQ 
reum  latlejcens,  ramulis  ternatis ,  petiolis  glanduld 
notatis  ;  Plumier,  Mancaniila  pyri  facie ;  Sloane, 

Juglandi  affinis  arbor  julifera  latlefcens  venenata 
pyrifolta.  Commeline,  Malm  Americana,  lauro- 
cerafi  foli 0^  venenata  ;  and  Ray,  Arbor  venenata 
Mancincllo  ditta.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Ca¬ 
ribbees. 

2.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Hippomane  foliis 

ovaio-oblongis  baji  biglandulofis.  Brown  calls  it,  /  / 

Sapium  arboreum ,  foliis  ellipticis  glabris ,  petiolis 
biglandulis,  floribus  fpicatis  ,  Jaquin,.  Sapium  aucu- 

parium.  Plumier,  Mancaniila  lauri  foliis  oblongis ; 
and  Plukenet,  Titbymalus  arbor  Americana,  mail 
medic <e  foliis  amplioribus  tenuifflme  crenatis ,  fucco 
maxime  venenofe.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  warm 
parts  of  America. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Hippomane  foliis  JjnlwitrtCL. . 
fubovatis  dentato-fpinofis .  Plumier  calls  it,  Man -  l 

canilla  aquifolii  foliis  ;  and  Plukenet,  Ilex ,  agru 
folii  folio,  Americana.  It  grows  naturally  in  mdft 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America. 

Hippomane  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monoeda  cuh* M 
Monadelphia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Order 

I.  Male  flowers  are  collected  into  a  terminal  Pin- 
amentum.  "Lan 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  turbinated,  The  eba* 
fmall,  obtufe  perianthkim*  divided  into  two  parts,  ratters. 

2.  Co- 
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2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  one  filament  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  with  two  antherae  divided  into 
two  parts. 

II.  The  Female  Flowers  Hand  fingly. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  ti'idd,  caduous  perian¬ 
th  in  m. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 


3.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  a  large  oval  germen, 
without  any  ftyle,  but  a  bind,  acute,  reflexed, 
three-parted  ftjgma. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  either  a  large,  globular 
drupe,  containing  one  cell, ‘or  clfe  a  tncoccous 
capldle. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  a  ligneous,  irregular 
nut. 


W  <tr  m 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  Hugonia. 

The  (talk  is  woody,  fends  out  many  prickly, 
The  plant  greyifh  branches  from  the  fides,  and  grows  to  ten 
delciioed.  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oboval,  and. 

grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  come 
'  out  in  fmall  clutters  from  the  ends  and  fides  of 
the  branches-,  they  are  large,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  each  is  fucceeded  by  a  globular  drupe,  con¬ 
taining' one  ftriated  nut. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  procured  from 
abroad.  They  mutt  be  fown  in  pots  tilled  with 
good,  light  garden  mould,  in  the  lpring,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When 
„  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  mutt 
be  potted  leparately,  and  be  plunged  again  into  a 
hotbed  :  They  mutt  be  fhaded  at  firft,  and  after¬ 
wards  have  plenty  of  frefh  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  and  all  along  mutt  be  duly  watered  ; 
in  the  autumn  they  mutt  be  taken  into  a  tempe¬ 
rate  bark-ftove,  and  managed  like  other  tender 
plants. 

Though  there  are  at  prefent  no  other  fpecies 


of  this  genus,  it  neverthelefs  (lands  with  the  title 
beftowed  on  it  in  the  Flora  Zeylanka ,  namely,  Rifles. 
Hugonia jfinis  oppofitis  revolutis .  I  n  the  Hortus  Ma- 
labricus  it  is  named,  Mo  dir  a  Canni.  Ray  calls  it, 
ZEgoceratos  arbor  Zeylanka,  lauri  fruElu,  cortice 
cojtum  olentc  ;  alfo,  Myjiax  f rut  ex  baccifer  Mala- 
bncus ,  frubhi  calyculato  rotundo  monofyreno.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

Hugonia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monadelphia 
Decandria  ;  and  the  charadters  are, 

"  j  ijf  ]  | 

1.  Lalyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five  the  Lin- 

oval,  concave,  coriaceous,  permanent  leaves.  naean 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  large,  roundifh, 

1  I  he  cha 

patent  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  awl-fliaped  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  growing  together  from 
the  bafe  to  the  middle,  in  furrn  of  a  little 
pitcher,  having  didymous  anrherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
and  five  capillary  ftyles  with  capitated  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular  drupe. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  a  ftriated  nut. 


Clafs  snd 
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CHAP.  CXXXI. 

*  .  1  \ 

HU  R  A  The  SAND-BOX  TREE. 


THERE  is  at  prefent  only  one  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  called,  The  Sand-Box  Tree. 

TeftiiDecT  The  trunk  is  upright,  covered  with  a  foft 
eulD£  ‘  brown  bark,  divides  into  many  branches  near 
the  top,  and  grows  to  be  twenty  feet  high. 

1  he  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  broad,  heart- 
fhaped  at  the  bale,  pointed,  ttnuated  on  the 
edges,  of  a  beautiful  ftrong  green  colour  on 
their  upper  fide,  and  hang  drooping  on  long,  ’ 
{lender  footftalks  ;  and  thefe,  together  with  the 
branches,  abound  with  a  milky  juice.  The 
flowers  are  monoecious,  and  the  males  are  collect¬ 
ed  into  ovalkatkins.  Neither  males  nor  females 
have  any  petals-,  but  the  females  have  a  remark¬ 
ably  long  ftyle,  with  a  large, funnel-fhaped  ftigma, 
divided  at  the  brim  into  ten  obtule  fegments  ; 
and  this  has  been  by  fome  injudicioufly  taken  for 
a  petal.  The  females  are  fucceeded  by  a  large, 
woody,  globular,  deprefled  fruit,  elegantly 
wrought  into  twelve  deep  furrows,  which  fepa- 
rate  the  cells,  that  burft  open  with  an  elaftic 
force  j  and  the  expiofion  is  lo  violent,  as  frequently 
to  equal  that  of  the  difeharge  of  a  loaded  piftul. 


The  fruit  of  this  tree  being  cut  off  .near  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  ftalk,  and  the  feeds  t  •  :  n  out,  is 
ufed  as  a  Sand-box  in  the  Weft  Indies  •  -  ch 

gained  the  tree  in  thofe  parts  the  appellation  of 
the  Sand-Box  Tree. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  the  feeds,  which  CuI 
mutt  be  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  naturally  grow.  1  hey  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
lpring  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh,  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  If 
the  feeds  are  good,  they  will  readily  come  up, 
when  all  care  due  to  tender  teedTings  mutt  ac¬ 
company  them  until  they  are  three  or  four  inches 
high  :  Then  the  mould  fhould  be  fhaken  out 
of  the  pots,  the  plants  feparatea,  and  carefully 
planted  fingly  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind 
of  frefh,  rich  earth.  They  mutt  be  plunged 
again  into  a  bark-bed,  and  watered  and  (haded 
until  they  have  taken  root,  at  which  time  the 
mats  mutt  be  taken  off ;  and  they  mutt  have  more 
air,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  leafon.  In 
September  they  mutt  be  taken  into  a  good  bark 
(love,  where  they  mutt  conitantly  remain.  -  As 
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thofe  plants  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  they 
mult  be  cautioufiy  watered,/  etpecially  while 
young.  In  winter  all'o  they  mult  have  little 
water;  but  in  hummer,  when  they  are  grown  to¬ 
lerably  ftrong  plants,  the  watering  mull  be  very 
frequent,  and  in  a  moderate  quantity  at  a  time, 
efpecially  if  the  weather  is  hot. 

There  being  no  other  ipecies  belonging  to  it, 
it  is  named  limply.  Hum.  Commeline  calls  it, 
Hur a  Americana,  abutiii  Indici  folio  ;  Brown,  H’p- 
pomane  arboreum  ramuhs  ternatis ,  foliis  cordatis 
crenatis ;  John  Bauhine,  Burau ex pluribus  nuctbils  ar~ 
loris  Hura\  and  Hernandez,  Arbor  crepitans .  It 
grows  naturally  in  Mexico,  Guayava,  and  Jamaica. 

Hura  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monoecia 
Monadelphia  \  and  the  characters  are, 

I.  Male  Flowers; 

i.  Calyx.  The  amentum  is  oval,  obtufe, 
and  covered  with  the  floiets,  fitting  dole,  and 
patent. 

The  perianthium  is  compofed  of  twd  fuboval, 
fefTile,  membranaceous  leaves,  embracing  each 
other  at  the  bafe,  the  lower  one  being  the 
longeft. 


2.  Corolla.  There  is  none.  #  ■■  „ 

3,  Stamina.  There  is  one  cylindrical  fila¬ 
ment;  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  peltated 
at  the  top.  The  anther*  are  arranged  in  a  double 
order  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  about 
twenty  in  each  feries,  fit  clofe,  and  open  bn  the 
outfide. 

II.  Female  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  cylindrical,  fuf- 
cated,  truncated,  undivided  perianthium,  ftraight- 
ly  furrounding  the  germen. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
within  the  calyx,  a  long  cylindrical  ftyle,  and  a 
large,  infundibuliforme,  plane,  convex,  coloured 
lligma,  cut  into  ten  equal,  obtufe  fegments. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  ligneous,  globular,  de- 
prefifed  •,  has  twelve  regular  furrows,  contains 
twelve  cells,  and  buffts  at  the  top  with  violent 
elaftic  force. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle  in  each  cell, 
compreffed,  nearly  globular,  and  large. 
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rp  HERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 

Species.  Jj  called  Hydrolea. 

The  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  prickly,  fend 
out  branches  alternately  from  the  fides,  and 
orow  to  a  loot  and  half  high.  "1  he  leaves  are 
ipear-fhaped,  clammy  to  the  touch,  fomewhat 
waved  on  their  edges,  and  fit  dole  to  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  come  out,  a  few  together,  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  on  fhort  footftalks,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  containing  the 
feeds. 

Culture.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
which  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year  ; 
though  the  beft  feafon  is  the  fpring  ;  and  the  roots 
being  fet  feparately  in  pots,  fhould  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  to  bring  them 
forward.  This  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  moift 
and  watery  places  in  the  warm  parts  of  America  *, 
fo  that  unlefs  they  have  conftant  fupplics  of  that 
element,  they  will  not  thrive  in  thefe  parts.  The 
Gardener,  therefore,  is  directed  to  water  the 
plants  in  the  hotbed  once  a  day  ;  and  when 
they  are  hardened  to  bear  the  air,  and  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  hot  in  the  fummer,  twice  a  day.  In  the 
autumn  they  mull  be  taken  into  a  bark  {love, 
and  in  winter  they  will  do  with  watering  every 
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other  day  ;  but  in  fummer,  they  rhuft  have 
plenty  of  frefh  air,  and  a  good  watering  every 
day,  or  oftener,  as  the  weather  diredls. 

There  being,  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to 
this  genus,  it  is  termed  Amply,  Hydrolea.  Lce- 
fling  calls  it,  Planta  lacujlris  f.  palujtris  fpinofa.  Titles. 

It  grows  naturally  in  America.  , 

Hydrolea  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentan-  clafs  and 
dria  Digynia  ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  compofed  of  five  tIie  Lln* 

awl-fhaped,  eredt  leaves.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  rotated,  bell  fhaped  petal.  ^he  ch'a_ 
The  tube  is  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  The  limb  rafters, 
is  fpreading,  and  divided  into  five  oval,  incum¬ 
bent  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped  filaments, 

cordated  at  the  bafe,  having  oblong,  curved, 
incumbent  anther*.  ' 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen, 
and  two  filiforme  patent  ftyles,  with  truncated 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval  capfule,  formed 
of  two  valves,  and  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  very  fmall, 
and  imbricated  ;  the  receptacle  is  oval,  and 
large. 
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CHAP.  CXXXIII. 

H  7  M  E  N  AE  A,  The  LOCUST  TREE,  or 

COURB  ARIL. 


A  I  v  HERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  The  Locuft  Tree,  or  Courbaril. 

The  plant  .  The  trunk  is  large,  of  a  ruffet  colour,  divides 
defcribed.  jnt0  many  branches,  which  fpread  themfelves  every 
way,  and  the  tree  grows  to  be  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high.  Ehe  leaves  grow  two  together  on  a 
'  footftalk,  and  join  at  their  bafe  ;  they  are  round¬ 
ed  on  their  outfide,  ftraight  within,  pointed, 
fmooth,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  and  ftand  alter¬ 
nately.^  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
ipikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  \  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  ftriped  with  purple, 
and  are  followed  by  large,  flefhy,  ligneous,  pur- 
plifh-coloured  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

That  fine,  tranfparent,  amber-coloured  refln 
called  Gum  Ainime  is  collected  from  this  tree. 
It  is  feldom  ufed  in  medicine  here,  but  is  in  great 
requeft  among  the  Indians  in  fumigations.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  excellent  timber,  and  the 
gum  or  refln  affords  a  fine  varnifh. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds 
flngly  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and 
plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
If  the  feeds  are  good,  they  will  readily  come  up* 
and  before  the  roots  have  well  filled  the  pots, 
they  fliould  be  fhifted  into  larger  ones,  obfervino- 
carefully  to  turn  the  mould  out  of  the  pots,  but 
not  to  loofen  it  from  the  roots ;  then  place  them 
in  a  larger  pot,  half  filled  with  mould,  and  fill- 
ing  up  the  fides  with  the  mould,  gently  prefling  it 
down  :  This  precaution  is  the  more  neceffary,  be- 
caufe  thefe  trees  bear  tranfplanting  very  ill,  if  the 
mould  is  taken  from  the  roots.  They  muff  be 


again  plunged  into  the  bark  bed  *,  and  when  the 
roots  have  almoft  filled  the  pots,  they  muff:  be 
frefh  potted,  as  before  j  and  this  muft  be  regular¬ 
ly  repeated,  otherwife  they  will  make  but°fmall 
progreisfand  become  flunted  in  their  growth.  In 
the  autumn  they  muff  be  taken  into  a  good  bark 
ftove,  keeping  them  very  warm,  and  giving  them 
little  water  in  winter,  and  affording  them  treat¬ 
ment  fimilar  to  other  tender  plants. 

Th^re  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this  Titles, 
genus,  it  is  named  Amply,  Hymenaa.  Tifo  calls  r  'p 
it,  Itaiba  *  Plunder,  Courbaril  bifolia ,  fruclu  py~ 
ramidato ;  Plukenec,  Ceratia  diphyllos  Anteguana,  2nrit  ‘ 
ncini  majcris  jrublu  nigro ,  filiqud  grandi  inclufo 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Arbor  filiquo fa  ex  qua  Gummi' 

Ellemi.  It  is  common  in  moft  parts  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

Hymejua  is  of  the  Ciafs  and  Order  Dec  :r.-  Cl.f,  and 
dna  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  unequal  perian-'10  the 

thium,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top.  Linnaan 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous.  The  dia 

The  vexillum  is  large,  and  reflexed.  rafters. 

The  a  las  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  fmall. 

The  carina  is  awl  fhaped,  longer  than  the  alas, 
and  points  upwards. 

3*  Stamina.  There  are  ten  filaments. 

4.  Pistillum.  The  germen  is  oblong. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  oval,  oblong,  ob- 
tule  pod,  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  oval,  and 
furrounded  with  fibres,  and  a  farinaceous  matter. 
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THERE  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  for  the 
ftove,  called.  Trailing  Hypoxis. 

The  plant  The  radical  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  plane, 

ddcnbed.  and  graffy.  The  ftalks  are  flender,  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  unlefs  fupported  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  heads 
from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  on 
a  notbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  each  fliould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed,  where  they 
fliould  be  watered  and  fliaded  at  firft,  but  as  the 
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weather  encreafes  they  fliould  have  plenty  of  air. 

The  ufual  care  neceffary  for  tender  plants  in  their 
infant  ftate  muft  attend  them  until  the  autumn, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  bark  ftove’ 
and  have  fimilar  treatment  with  other  tender 
plants  of  the  like  nature. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Hypoxis  pilofa ,  capfulis  .  e 
clavatis.'  Brown  calls  it,  Ornithogalum ,  foliis  r.* 
gramineis ,  floribus  gemmatis ,  pedunculis  longiffmis 
alaribus-,  and  Plumier,  Crocus  foltis  &  r  a  dace  fcorzo -  ■=■ 
ncra.  In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is  termed,  An - 
thericum  feffile,  foliis  line ari bus  plants ,  canle  decuvn- 
bente.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  moft 
of  the  Weft  Indian  Iflantls. 
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C  II  ,  A  P.  CXXXV. 

J  AT  R  OP  H  A,  CASS  A  DA,  or  CASSAVA. 


rJ''HIS  genus  confifts  of  the  following  fpbcies, 


viz. 


Efculenf, 


Species.  *•  Efculent  Jatropha^  or  the  Caffada  Plant. 

2.  Stinking  Jatropha. 

3.  Herbaceous  Jatropha. 

4.  Multifid  Jatropha. 

5.  Heart-leaved  Jatropha. 

6.  Oval  Jatropha. 

7.  Gojfyphim- leaved  Jatropha. 

I.  Eiculent  Jatropha ,  or  the  Caffada  Plant. 

The  root  is  thick,  and  flefhy.  The  (talk  is 
woody,  upright,  firm,  full  of  pith,  and  grows 
to  be  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  pal- 
mated,  and  compofed  of  feven  fpear-fhaped, 
pointed,  entire,  fmooth  lobes,  which  join  at  their 
bale,  and  grow  alternately  on  long  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftaiks  ;  they  are  monoecious,  fmall, 
and  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour  j  and  the  females 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  three  furrowed  cap- 
iules  containing  the  feeds.  This  fpecies  is  rather 
of  a  poifonous  quality  but  when  the  juice,  in 
which  the  poifon  confifts,  is  dried  out  of  the 
roots,  they  are  then  ground  into  flour,,  and 
made  into  bread,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  very  nou- 
rifhing,  and  hearty  food  :  For  thole  purpofes, 
therefore,  it  is  cultivated  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities  in  many  parts  of  America. 

Stinging-,  2.  Stinging  Jatropha.  The  root  is  thick,  and 
flefhy.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  ligneous,  full  of 
pith,  divides  into  feveral  prickly  branches,  and 
grows  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  palmated,  large,  confift  of  five  lobes,  which 
are  finuated  or  cut  on  their  fides,  armed  with 
flinging  lpines,  and  grow  on  long,  Hinging, 
prickly  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
umbels  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  •,  they 
have  long  naked  footftalks  ;  and  the  feeds  fre¬ 
quently  ripen  in  England,  and  are  of  a  fnowy 
white  colour. 

3.  Herbaceous  Jatropha.  The  root  is  thick, 
and  flefhy.  The  Italic  is  upright,  taper,  her¬ 
baceous,  branching,  two  feet  high,  and  armed 
on  every  fide  with  flinging  fpines.  The  leaves 
alfo  have  this  flinging  property,  and  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  or  five  lobes,  which  are  jagged 
on  their  edges,  join  at  their  bafe,  and  fpread 
themfelves  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches :  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and 
their  cups  are  armed  with  the  like  kind  of  fling¬ 
ing  fpines  as  the  leaves.  The  females  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundifh  three -furrowed  capfules,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds,  which  frequently  ripen  in 
England. 

Multilid,  4.  Multifid  Jatropha.  The  ftalk  is  ligneous, 
foft,  thick,  full  of  pith,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  di¬ 
vides  into  feveral  branches,  and  grows  to  be 
eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large, 
of  a  fhining  green  colour  on  their  upper  fide, 
fmooth,  divided  into  many  parts,  which  are  ele¬ 
gantly  cut  or  jagged  on  their  edges,  and  gro w 
on  ftrong  footftalks.  The  Towers  are  produced 
in  umbels  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they 
have  long  footftalks,  and  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet 
colour  ;  and  thefe,  together  with  their  large  and 
elegant  leaves,  conftitute  a  plant  of  exquifite 
beauty.  The  feeds  of  this  lpecies  are  a  ftrong 
purge. 
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5.  Heart-leaved  Jatropha.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
flrong,  upright,  branching,  and  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
angular,  and  acute-pointed.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  umbels  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  of 
inferior  beauty  to  any  of  the  preceding  forts  ; 
and  the  females  are  fucceedcd  by  pendulent 
capfules  containing  the  feeds,  which  are  of  a 
black  colour  when  ripe.  The  feeds  of  this 
fpecies  alfo  are  ftrongly  purgative. 

6.  Oval-leaved  Jatropha.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
full  of  pith,  branching,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 

The  leaves  are  large,  oval,  undivided,  and  (light¬ 
ly  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  umbels  from  the  top  of  the  ftalk, 
and  are  of  a  white  colour.  The  feeds,  when  ripe, 
are  black. 

7.  Gojfypium  leaved  Jatropha.  The  ftalk  is  lig¬ 
neous,  branching,  four  or  five  feet  high,  ofapurplilh 
colour,  and  has  branches  with  briftly  hairs  grow¬ 
ing  in  clutters  at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are 
divided  into  five  oval,  entire,  acute  parts,  and 
grow  on  loQg  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  umbels  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  have  long,  (lender,  naked  footftalks,  and 
are  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 

Thefe  fpecies  will  grow  by  cuttings,  efpecially 
the  firft  fort,  which  is  the  only  way  pradifed  in  the 
Weft  Indies  in  raifing  it  for  food  ;  but  as  many  of 
them  are  foft,  pithy,  and  abound  with  a  milky  juice, 
they  are  apt  to  rot  here,  efpecially  if  they  have 
too  much  water  ;  neither  are  the  plants  fo  beau-, 
tiful  as  thofe  raifed  from  feeds.  And  as  the 
feeds  readily  come  up,  and  frequently  ripen  in 
England,  and  when  that  does  not  happen  may 
be  eafily  procured  by  our  traders  from  America, 
it  is  the  beft  method  I  would  recommend  for 
raifing^  thefe  plants.  Having  thus  far  obtained 
good  feeds,  let  them  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
frefh,  light  earth,  and  be  plunged  into  a  hotbed 
of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  three  or 
four  inches  high,  let  them  be  potted  feparately* 
be  again  plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  and  (lightly 
watered,  and  kept  (haded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  a 
good  bark  ftove  ;  keeping  them  warm  in  winter, 
giving  them  little  water  at  that  feafon,  and  ma- 
nagmg  them  at  all  times  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  tender  plants, 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Jatropha  foliis 
palmatis ;  lobis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  lavibus. 

Brown  calls  it,  Jatropha  foliis  palmatis  psntadac- 
tylis,  radice  conico-oblongo  cernue  fublafiea  ;  Sloan e,  . 

Ricinus  minor ,  viticis  obiufo  folio ,  caule  verrucofo \ 

Jiore  pent  ape  talo  albido ,  ex  cujus  radice  tuber  oik 
fuc co  venenato  turgidd ,  Americani  panem  conficiunt ; 

Cafpar  Bauhine,  Manihot  inodorum.  f.  Yucca  foliis 
cannakinis  alfo,  Arbor  fucco  venenato ,  radice  ef- 
culentd . y  and  John  Bauhine,  Manihot  T hcveti^ 

2  ucca  Gf  Qajfavi.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame- 
r.ca. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Jatropha  foliis 
pa  mat  1$  dentatis  ciculeatis ,  Coromehne  calls  it, 

Ricinus.  tithymaloides  Americams  labefeens  OR  urens , 
floribus  albis  ;  and  Plukenet,  Ricinus  laffefcensy 
fici  foliis  :  fpinuhs  mordaceis  anna t is  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Brafils. 
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3*  ]Pecies  is  titled,  Jatropha  acu- 

leata ,  foliis  trilobis ,  cattle  herbaceo.  Houftoun 
calls  it,  Jujfieuia  herbacea  fpinoffifima  urens,  foliis 
digit atis  &  laciniatis.  It  is  a  native  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

t  4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Jatropha  foliis 
multipartitis  lavibus ,  Jlipulis  fctaceis  multifidis. 
Brown  calls  it,  Jatfopha  ajfurgens ,  foliis  digit a- 
tis  :  laciniis  anguftis  pinnatifidis  ;  Breynius,  Rici- 
*  noides  Americanus ,  tenuiter  divifo  folio  ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Avellana  purgatrix ;  and  Dillenius, 
Manihot  folio  tenuiter  divifo.  It  grows  naturally 
in  molt  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

CuAOM.  5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Jatropha  foliis 
cordatis  angulatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Jatropha  af- 
fnrgens,  fids  folio,  fore  herbaceo  ;  Calpar  Bauhine, 
Ricinus  Americanus  major ,  femine  nigro ;  and 
Sloane,  Ricinus  ficus  folio ,  filore  pentapetalo  viridi , 
frltUlu  Uvi  pendulo.  It  grows  naturally  in  all  the 
(h)  J  Weft  Indian  Iflands. 

6.  The  Axth  fpecies  is  titled,  Jatropha  foliis 
ovatis  integerrimis  fubdentatis.  Herman  calls  it, 
Nux  Moluccana ,  folio  infitar  ricini ,  femine  nigro . 
It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon  and  the  Molucca 
Iflands. 

-  7-  The  feventh  fpecies  is  titled,  Jatropha  foliis 

vA  rfi  quinquepartitis  :  lobis  ovatis  integris  :  fetis' glan- 
dulojis  ramofis.  Brown  calls  it,  Jatropha  humilior 
fetis  ramofis,  foliis  trilobis  f  quinquelobis  denticu- 
latis  ;  Sloane,  Ricinus  minor ,  ftaphifagris  folio , 


fore  pentapetalo  purpureo  ;  Commeline,  Ricinus 
Americanus ,  perennis,fioribuspurpureis,ftaphifagrU 
foliis  ;  Plukenet,  Ricinus  Indicus  pilofus  trifidus 
f  quinquefidus ,  flofculis  atro  purpureis  ;  and  Caf¬ 
par  Bauhine,  Ricinus  Americanus ,  folio  ftaphifa- 
grix.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Weft 
India  Iflands. 

Jatropha  is  of  the  Clafs.  and  Order  Monoecia  r,  , 
Monadelphia  ;  and  the  charaders  are.  Order  hi 

I.  Male  Flowers.  the  Lin- 

1.  Calyx.  The  perianthium  is  very  frnall.  I3230 

2.  Corolla  is  one  hypocrateriforme  petal.  Syiiem* 

The  tube  is  very  fhort.  The  cha- 

The  limb  is  divided  into  five  roundifh,  patent,  rafters. 

concave  parts. 

3.  Stamina.  There  are  ten  awl-fhaped,  ered 
filaments,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  and  joined  to¬ 
gether,  five  of  them  alternately  fhorter  than  the 
others  ;  and  they  have  roundifh,  verfatile  antherae. 

II.  Female  flowers  in  the  fame  umbel  with  the 

males. 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none. 

2.  Corolla  conflfts  of  five  rofe-like  petals. 

3.  Pistillum  conflfts  of  a  roundifh,  trifulcat- 
ed  germen,  and  three  dichotomous  ftyles,  with 
Ample  ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  tricoccous 
capiule,  containing  three  cells. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle  in  each  cell, 
and  roundiftf. 


CHAP. 


CXXXVI. 


ILLECEBRUM,  MOUNTAIN  KNOT  GRASS. 


TH  E  more  tender  fpecies'  of  this  genus 
are. 

Species.  1.  Vermicular  Gomphrena ,  or  Globe  Ama¬ 

ranth. 

,  2.  Ficoidea  Gomphrena ,  or  Globe  Amaranth. 

3.  Seftile  Gomphrena ,  or  Globe  Amaranth. 

4.  Polygonoide  Gomphrena ,  or  Globe  Ama¬ 
ranth. 

Vermicu-  i.  Vermicular  Gomphrena ,  or  Globe  Ama- 

lar>  ranth.  The  ftalks  of  this  fpecies  are  ftnooth, 
lie  on  the  ground,  and  ftrike  root  at  the  joints. 
The  leaves  are  flefhy,  fucculent,  taper,  narrow, 
and  of  a  lucid  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  footftalks,  from  the  ends  and  fides 
of  the  ftalks,  in  frnall,  oblong,  fmooth  heads ; 
they  are  of  a  Alvery  white  colour,  and  re¬ 
tain  their  beauty  for  many  years  after  being 
.  gathered. 

Ficoi-  2.  Ficoidea  Gomphrena ,  or  Globe  Amaranth, 
dea.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  alfo  are  creeping, 

fmooth,  and  ftrike  root  at  the  joints.  1  he 

leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  grow  op- 
poflte  to  each  other  on  footftalks.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  from  the  Ades  of  the  ftalks  in 
frnall,  roundifh,  Alvery  heads,  fitting  dole,  hav¬ 
ing  no  footftalks ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Au- 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Seflile  3 •  Seftile  Gomphrena ,  or  Globe  Amaranth. 

The  ftalks  of  this  plant  lie  alfo  on  the  ground,  are 
fmooth,  and  ftrike  root  at  the  joints.  The 

leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  foft,  and  grow  oppofite 
to  each  other  on  Abort  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  frnall,  oblong  heads  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves.  They  are  fmooth,  of  a 
Alvery  white  colour,  and  At  clofe,  having  no 
footftalks;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 


and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 
our  gardens. 

4.  Polygonoide  Gomphrena ,  or  Globe  Ama-  an(^ 
ranth.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  extremely  Polygo- 
rough  and  hairy,  divide  by  pairs,  lie  on  the  moide 
ground,  and  ftrike  root  at  the  joints.  The  Gom* 
leaves  are  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  hairy,  and  grow 
on  rootitalks  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  frnall,  round,  naked  heads  from 
the  joints  ;  their  colour  is  white  ;  they  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft;  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

Thefe  forts  propagate  themfelves  very  faft  by  r  , 
their  trailing  ftalks,  which  ftrike  root  at  the  U  tUrC* 
joints.  In  order,  therefore,  to  encreafe  them, 
let  feveral  pots,  Ailed  with  light,  frefh  mould, 
be  fet  contiguous  to  the  pots  in  which  the  re- 
fpeflive  plants  are  growing.  The  branches  will 
foon  overfpread  the  pots,  and  ftrike  root  into  the 
mould  ;  which  when  effeded,  they  ftiould  be 
feparated  from  the  old  plants  ;  and  the  railed 
plants  may  be  removed  to  any  other  ftove,  or 
luch  part  of  the  ftove  it  is  intended  to  occupy. 

1  hey  are  alfo  rafted  from  feeds  in  the  manner 
as  has  been  directed  for  the  different  fpecies  of 
Gomphrena ;  to  which,  if  the  reader  has  got 
good  feeds,  he  is  referred  for  the  pradice;  and 
their  ftation  fhould  be  in  a  temperate  ftove. 

1.  Vermicular  Gomphrena ,  or  Globe  Ama-  Titles, 
ranth,  is  titled,  Illecebrum  caulibus  repentibus  JoAiyc'CVC 
glabris ,  foliis  fubteretibus  carnofis ,  capitulis  ob~  0  / 
longis  glabris  terminalibus.  In  the  former  edition  -  I'^R-orn, , 
of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Gomphrena 
foliis  carnofs  obtufs  capitulis  oblongis  terminatibus . 

Vaillant  calls  it,  Caraxeron  humile ,  cepes  foliis , 

capitulis 
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capitulis  albis  j  Brown,  Gomphrena  repens  rufe- 
fcens,  foliis  linearibus  crajjhifculis ;  Herman, 
Amaranthoides  humile  Curajfavicum ,  cepea  foliis 
lucidis.  capitulis  albis  •,  Breynius,  Amararttho  af- 
finis  aizoides,  f.  amaranthoides  minor  Americana  pro- 
cumbens ,  fedi  tcretifolii  foliis  et  facie ,  fiore  oblongo 
niveo  \  and  Ray,  'Trifolii  fpica  crithmuni  marinum 
non  fpinofum  Brafilienje.  It  grows  naturally  in 
molt  of  the  Welt  Indian  Hands. 

Ficoidea  Gomtshrena ,  or  Globe  AmaratltH, 


2. 


is  titled,  Illecebrum  caulibus  repentibus  glabris ,  fo- 
liis  lato-lanceolatis  petiolatis ,  capitulis  orbiculatis 
pubefcentibas.  In  the  Syfiema  Nature  it  is  termed, 
Gomphrena  ficoidea.  Plumier  calls  it,  Gomphrena 
marina  repens ,  polygoni  folio ,  capitulis  argent eis  \ 
and  Van  Royen,  Gomphrena  caule  diffufo  re- 
pente ,  capitulis  fejilibus.  It  grows  naturally 
on  the  lea-lhores  of  molt  of  the  Wfeft  Indian 
Hands. 


Spades. 

Smooth 

Round- 

podded 


and  Hoa¬ 
ry  Fbbr- 
comered- 
podded 
Wild 
Indigo 
defcribed. 
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CHAP.  CXXXVIL 

c..  A  ..  A  '  i:  I  * 

INDIGOPHER  A  INDIGO. 


OF  this  genus  we  may  introduce  into  our  Stove, 
i.  Smooth  Round-podded  Wild  Indigo. 
2.  Hoary  Four-cornered-podded  Wild  Indigo, 
i.  Smooth  Round-podded  Wild  Indigo  will 
grow  to  be  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  ftalks 
are  upright,  round,  and  firm.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated  ;  fome  of  them  are  compofed  of  two 
pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  and 
others  again  conlift  of  three  lobes  only.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks 
in  loofe  fpikes,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth, 
fhort,  round,  horizontal  pods. 

2.  Hoary  Four-cornered-podded  Wild  Indigo 
rifes,  with  an  upright,  fhrubby  ftalk,  to  the  height 
of  about  fix  feet.  The  leaves  are  its  great- 
eft  ornament,  for  they  are  filvery  or  hoary,  with 
a  kind  of  filky  down.  The  flowers  grow  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches  in  fhort  fpikes  •,  they 
are  of  a  kind  of  light  purple  colour,  and  will 
be  fucceeded  by  rough,  woolly,  four-cornered, 
pendulous  pods. 

Thefe  plants  mud  be  raifed  by  feeds  on  a  good 
hotbed,  in  the  fpring.  On  this  they  muft  be 
fovvn  thin  *  and,  when  they  are  about  fix  inches 
hicrh,  muft  be  taken  Up  With  a  ball  of  earth  to 


3.  Seffile  Gomphrena,  or  Globe  Amaranth,  is  SeMuhj.* 
titled,  Illecebrum  caulibus  repentibus  glabris ,  foliis  J 
lanceolatis  fubfeffilibus,  capitulis  oblongis  glabris 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarumit 
is  termed,  Gomphrena  fefiilis.  Plukenet  calls  iti 
Amaranthoides  humile  Maderafpatanum ,  capitulis 
candicantibus ,  folio  molli  ;  and  Burman,  Amaran- 
thus  humilis ,  foliis  oppofitis ,  flofculis  ex  alls  glome - 
ratis.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  j>  ZlAal 

4.  Polygonoide  Gomphrena,  or  Globe  Amaranth,  ohuMnOii 

is  titled,  Illecebrum  caulibus  repentibus  hirtis,  fotiis 
lato-lanceolatis  peti'olatis ,  capitulis  orbiculatis  hudis. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plant  arum  it 
is  termed,  Gomphrena  polygonoides .  Brown  calls 
it,  Herniaria  hirfuta  repens  ad  nodos  alternos  flo- 
rida  •,  Herman,  Amaranthoides  humile  Curajfavi- 
cum,  foliis  polygoni ;  and  Plumier,  Amaranthoides 
marina  hirfuta ,  halimi  folio.  It  grows  natuially 
on  the  fea  ftlores  of  the  Weft  Indies. 


* 

each  root,  and  planted  in  pots  *,  which  pots  fhould 
likewife  have  the  benefit  of  a  lecor  i  hotbed. 

When  the  heat  of  this  is  abated,  they  may  be 
plunged  in  the  bark  bed  in  the  ftove,  where 
they  fhould  conftandy  remain. 

They  do  not  always  produce  good  feeds  with 
us  •,  fo  that  when  thefe  are  wanting,  they  muft 
be  procured  from  abroad.  If  you  are  defirous 
of  keeping  up  the  fuccefliori,  (for  the  plants  are 
but  of  fhort  duration)  and  to  keep  up  the  ftock 
in  perfection,  the  feeds  ought  to  be  fown  every 
two  or  three  years. 

1.  Smooth  Round-podded  Wild  Indigo.  This  Tjties, 

is  titled,  Indigopher  a  leguminibus  horizontalibus  te-  j  } 
retibus ,  foliis  pinnatis  tematifque.  Plukenet  calls  • 

it,  Colutea  filiquofa  glabra ,  terms  quinifve  foliis ,  v 
Maderafpatana ,  femine  rubello  ;  and  Rheede,  Nir- 

pulli.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  Hoary  Four-cornered-podded  Wild  Indigo.  JrvW udhu 
This  is  titled,  lndigophera  leguminibus  pendulis  la- 

natis  tetragonis.  Burman  calls  it,  Afiragalus  fpi- 
catus ,  filiquis  pendulis  hirfutis ,  foliis  fericeis  ;  and 
Rheede,  Kattu-tagera.  It  grows  naturally  in 
India. 


CHAP.  CXXXVIIL 
1  P  0  M  O  E  A  A  M  0  C  LIT. 


THE  fpecies  of  Ipomoea ,  beautiful  as  they 
are,  are  for  the  moft  part  too  tender  for  the 
open  air,  and  too  rambling,  or  of  too  fhort  du¬ 
ration,  to  merit  the  care  and  expenfive  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Stove.  In  our  largeft  ftoves,  however, 
we  muft  admit  fome  of  the  moft  noted  forts,  and 
give  them  all  the  room  we  are  able  to  fpare ;  and 
muft  alfo,  in  our  largeft  ftoves  (for  where  they 
are  but  fmall,  the  choiceft  and  moft  adapted  ftove 
plants  muft  be  felected  for  the  purpofe)  admit 
thofe,  which,  though  they  are  inferior  in  beauty  to 
VoL.  II. 

126. 


few,  are  neverthelefs  valuable  in  thefe  places,  on 
account  of  their  fhort  continuation.  In  our  large 
ftoves,  therefore,  let  us  cultivate, 

1.  Spanifh  Woodbine. 

2.  Indian  Climber. 

3.  American  Jeflamine. 

4.  Violet  Quamoclit. 

5.  Trilobate  Ipomoea. 

6.  Hepatica- leaved  Ipomoea ,  or  Tiger’s  Foot.’ 

7.  Campanulated  Quamoclit. 

7  O  x.  Spanifk 


Specie?. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


Span:fh  t.  Spanifh  Woodb.ne  hath  a  very  large,  round, 
bin°e°  '  tuberous  root,  from  which  arife  ftveral  angular, 
defcribed.  purple,  tortuous  ftalks,  which  divide  into 
many  fmall  branches,  and  thefe  likewife  divide 
again  into  others;  all  of  which  will  wind  and 
t*ift  themlelves  about  trees  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet,  or  more.  The  leaves  hand  fingly  on  fhort 
pedicles,  are  pal  mated,  and  each  is  divided 
into  feven  ipear  fhaped  lobes,  which  are  entire. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on 
long  footllalks,  each  peduncle  fupporting  three 
flowers:  Thefe  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour  ;  they  are  very  fragrant,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large,  roundifh  capfules  containing  the  feeds. 
Indian  2-  Indian  Climber  hath  a  prickly,  branching 
Climber  ftalk,  which  will  wind  about,  and  overtop  trees 
defcribed.  to  a  great  height ;  the  fmaller  branches  are  prickly, 
and  even  the  footllalks  of  the  leaves  have  obtule 
Ipines.  The  leaves  are  of  a  cordated  figure, 
and  very  large ;  they  are  acutely-pointed,  and 
their  edges  are  entire.  The  flowers  grow  by 
threes  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
very  large  and  beautiful,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  capfules  containing  the  feeds. 

American  3.  American  Jefiamine.  This  fpecies  has  long 
ie;„:mblde  g°ne.  by  that  name,  though  very  improperly. 

it  will  arife,  with  its  twining  italics,  to  the 
height  of  about  ten  feet.  The  leaves  are  remark¬ 
ably  beautiful  ;  they  are  pinnatifid  ;  each  of 
them  is  compofed  of  feveral  pairs  of  long  and  very 
narrow  folioles,  which  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  delightful  fcarlet  colour, 
grow  fingly  from  the  Tides  of  the  (talks  on  (len¬ 
der  footllalks,  and  are  very  large,- the  tube  being 
long,  and  the  brim  expanding  itfelf  in  a  propor¬ 
tional  and  very  agreeable  manner;  fo  that  they, 
together  with  their  fine  leaves,  conllitute  a  beauty 
exceeded  by  few  plants.  This  is  an  annual  in 
■our  ltoves. 

Violet  4-  Violet  Quamoclit  will  twine  itfelf  about  any 
Quamo-.  thing  that  is  near,  to  the  height  of  about  twelve 

defcribed.  The  *eaves  are  cordated,  their  edges  are 

*  -entire,  and  they  are  very  large  and  beautiful. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clufters,  from  the  Tides  of  the 
ftalks,  on  (lender  footllalks,  and  are  of  a  blue 
colour :  And  whereas  the  brims  of  the  flowers  of 
this  genus  are  ufually  divided  into  five  fegments, 
thofe  of  this  fpecies  are  undivided  or  entire ;  a 
very  Angular  difference,  and  what  fufficiently 
conftitutes  it  a  diftindt  fpecies. 

Trilobate  5\  Trilobate  Ipomoea  rifes  with  an  angular, 
Ipomoea  twining  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet, 
aeicribedo  The  leaves  are  cordated,  and  each  of  them  is 
‘  deeply  divided  into  three  lobes;  the  middle  one 

is  oval,  and  the  two  lateral  ones  are  nearly  cor¬ 
dated  ;  all  are  very  fmooth,  and  their  edges  are 
entire.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  Tides  of  the 
branches  on  longifli  footllalks,  each  peduncle 
fupporting  three  flowers,  which  are  cylindrical, 
and  of'  a  deep  violet  colour.  The  ftyle  has  two 
globofe  ftigmas;  and  the  fruit,  that  fucceeds 
the  flower,  is  a  very  hairy  capfule.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  annual  with  us. 

Hepatica-  6.  Hepatica- leaved  Ipomoea  is  known  amon cr 
leaved  gardeners  by  the  cant  name  of  Tyger’s  Foot.  This 

iSbed.  is  of  lower  §rowth  than  ^e  others,  feldom  rifing 
above  four  feet.  The  ftalks  have  the  fame  twin¬ 
ing  property  with  the  other  fpecies,  and  are  very 
hairy.  The  leaves  are  trilobate,  hairy,  and  very 
much  refemble  thofe  of  the  Hepatica.  The 
flowers  are  aggregate  ;  they  grow  in  clufters  in 
a  five-cornered  involucrum,  are  fmall,  and  of 
a  purple  colour.  Their  time  of  opening  is  in 
evenings  only. 


7.  Campanulared  Quamoclit  will  twine  itfelf  Campa- 
about  trees  to  a  confiderable  height  The  leaves  nulaied 
are  cordated,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  from  Qda,no* 
the  Tides  of  the  branches  on  long  footllalks  ;  each 
peduncle  fupports  many  flowers,  and  has  a  dou¬ 
ble  perianthium.  The  flowers  of  this  genus  are 
.  infundibuliforme,  but  thofe  of  this  fpecies  are 
bell-fhaped,  are  of  a  thicker  confidence  than 
thole  of  the  other  forts,  and  are  divided  into  five 
parts. 

All  thefe  forts  are  beft  raifed  by  feeds.  This  Culture, 
mull  be  done  by  lowing  a  few  of  each,  in  the 
fpring,  in  fmall  pots,  and  then  plunging  them 
into  a  hotbed.  If  too  many  plants  come  up  in 
each  pot,  they  mu  ft  be  thinned;  they  mult  be 
frequently  Iprinkled  witn  water,  and  have  as 
much  air  as  poflible,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak.  The  ftalks  will  fuon  fhew  their  twining 
tendency,  at  which  time  fmall  flicks  muft  be 
placed  for  them  to  twine  about.  When  the  heat 
of  the  bed  is  abated,  another  hotbed  muft  begot 
ready  ;  the  plants  muft  be  then  fhakenoutof  thefe 
pots,  with  the  mould  at  the  roots,  and  fit  in  lar¬ 
ger  ones ;  and  thefe  pots  muft  be  plunged  into 
this  fecond  hotbed  :  Water  them  at  the  time  of 
removal,  and  repeat  this  fparingly  twice  a-day, 
and  (hade  them  in  hot  weather,  r.s  they  advance 
in  height,  the  glaftes  muft  be  raifed  ;  and,  when 
they  get  too  tall  for  the  frames,  they  muft  be  fet 
in  the  ftove ;  and  there  they  will  flower,  and  molt 
of  them  will  perfect  their  feeds,  though  all  of 
them,  except  the  firft  two  forts,  are  of  fhort  dura¬ 
tion  with  us.  The  firft  two  forts  will  laft  for  years, 
and  they  require  a  very  call  ftove  to  ramble  in; 
otherwife  they  will  produce  but  very  few  flowers, 
eipecially  the  Spanifh  Woodbine,  which  feldom 
flowers  before  it  is  grown  to  be  very  large  ;  which 
makes  thele  plants  lefs  defirable,  bccaufe  too  un¬ 
governable  for  the  neat  order  and  management 
of  our  ftoves  of  the  ufual  proportion  and  fize. 

1.  Spanifh  Woodbine  is  titled,  Ipomoea  foliis  Titles, 
palmatis  ;  lobis  feptenis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  inte -  cT  / 
gerrimis ,  pedunculis  trijloris,  Sloane  calls  it,  Con- 
volvulus  major  heptaphyllus,  flore  fulphureo  odor  at  0 . 

It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

.  2*  Indian  Climber  is  titled,  Ipomoea  foliis  cor  da-  fycm* 
tis  acutis  integer  rimis,  caule  actileato ,  floribus  ter¬ 
ms,  corollis  indivijis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Convol¬ 
vulus  Americanus ,  fubrotundts  foliis ,  viticulis  fpi- 

nofis.  It  grows  in  Tandy  places  among  trees  in 
India. 

.  3-  American  Jefiamine  is  titled,  Ipomoea  foliis 
pir.natifidis  linearibus ,•  floribus  fubfolitanis .  Clufius  .  zfjjf 
ealis  it,  Quamoclit ,  five  Jafminum  Americanum  ; 
and  John  Bauhine,  and  feveral  others,  fimplv, 

Quamoclit.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  '* 

4.  Violet  Quamo clit  is  titled,  Ipomoea  foliis  \  1, 

cordatis  integerrimis ,  floribus  confertis ,  corollis  in - 

divifis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Quamoclit  foliis  am - 
pliflimis  cordiformibus.  It  grows  in  America.  r  . 

5.  Trilobate  Ipomoea  is  titled,  Ipomoea  foliis 
trilobis  cordatis ,  pedunculis  trijloris.  Sloane  and 
Ray  call  it,  Convolvulus  pentaphyllos  minor,  flort. 
purpureo.  It  grows  naturally, in  America. 

6-  HepaticaAe aved  Ipomoea  is  titled.  Ipomoea 
foliis  trilobis,  floribus  aggregatis.  Herman  cails  jgLf- 
it,  Convolvulus  Zeylanicus  hirjutus,  foliis  hepatic#,  > 

It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 

7.  Campanulared  Quamoclit  is  titled,  Ipomoea  - 

foliis  cordatis ,  pedunculis  multifloris ,  peri  ant  bio  ex-  p  L — 
teriore  orbiculari,  corollis  campanulatis  lob  at  is ,  ~  Cw&s . 
Rheede  calls  it,  Adambce.  It  grows  naturally  in 
India. 
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CHAP.  CXXXIX. 

y  u  s  r  i  c  i  a. 


N  this  place  mull  come, 
i.  Long  fpiked  Adhatoda . 

2.  Scorpion  Jufiicia. 

3.  Be  tony  Jufiicia. 

4.  Hyflbp-leaved  Jufiicia ,  or  Snap  Tree. 

5.  Prickly  Jufiicia . 

6.  Procumbent  Jufiicia. 

7.  Creeping  Jufiicia . 

S.  Chinefe  Jufiicia. 

9.  Echioide  Jufiicia. 

10.  Pur  pie  Jufiicia. 

1.  Long-fpiked  Adhatoda.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
upright,  robuft,  divides  into  many  branches, 
and  grows  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  of  a  fhining 
green  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  a  little  downy 
underneath,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  very  long  ipikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches;  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  or  a  whitifh-gieen  tinged  with  blue, 
and  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 
England, 

2.  Scorpion  Jufiicia.  Theftalk  is  fhrubby,brittle, 
branching,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  hairy,  and  grow  oppo¬ 
fite  by  pairs,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes,  which  are  recurved 
in  manner  of  a  fcorpion’s  tail,  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  carmine  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
in  England. 

3.  Betony  Jufiicia.  The  {talk  is  fhrubby, 
branching,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  and  grow  oppofite  by 
pairs.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  ipikes  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  •,  they  are  of  a  reddifh 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  oblong  cap- 
fules,  in  which  the  feeds  fometimes  ripen  in  thefe 
parts. 

4.  Hyfibp-leaved  Jufiicia.  The  {talk  is  lig¬ 
neous,  branching  from  the  very  bottom,  covered 
with  a  white  bark,  and  grows  to  be  three  or  four 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  entire, 
fmooth,of  adeep  green  colour,  and  grow  oppofite 
by  pairs  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out 
ufually  three  together  on  fhort  footftaiks  from 
the  Tides  of  the  branches,  though  a  footftalk 
fometimes  fupports  two,  and  fometimes  one  flower 
only ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  but  not  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

In  India,  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
pods,  which  burfl  open  with  an  elaftic  force  for 
the  dilcharge  of  the  feeds  when  ripe.  Hence  the 
name  Snap  Tree  is  ufed  for  this  fhrub  among  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  parts.  It  is  moderately 
hardy,  and  will  live  in  a  good  ftove,  alter  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  years  old. 

5.  Pricklv  Jufiicia.  The  ftalks  are  many, 
deader,  fhiubby,  fend  forth  many  eredt,  whitifh 
branches  from  the  bottom,  and  grow  to  be  five 
or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  lmall,  oblong, 
oval,  grow  oppofire  at  the  joints,  and  under  them 
are  lituated  two  fharp  fpines  at  every  joint.  The 
flowers  are  produced  fingly  on  footftaiks  from 
the  Tides  of  the  branches;  they  are  final],  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

6.  Procumbent  Jufiicia.  The  ftalks  are  her¬ 
baceous,  tender,  weak,  and  trailing.  The  leaves 


are  fpear-fhaped,  and  entire.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  fpikes  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  bluifh 
colour. 

7.  Creeping  Jufiicia.  The  ftalks  are  flender,  Creeping: 
jointed,  lie  on  the  ground,  and  ftrike  root  at  the 
joints.  The  leaves  are  oval,  and  ftightly  crenated 

on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  but  are  not  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

8.  Chineie  Jufiicia.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  Chinefe 
angular,  branching  near  the  bottom,  and  about 

a  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  oval,  ftightly  cre¬ 
nated  on  the  edges,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other  on  fhort  footftaiks.  The  flowers  come  out 
on  footftaiks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  each 
footftalk  ufually  carrying  three  flowers  ;  and  they 
are  lucceeded  by  fmall  oblong  capfules,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds,  which  frequently  ripen  in 
England. 

9.  Echioide  Jufiicia.  The  ftalks  are  thick,  Echioide 
rough,  branching  a  little,  and  a  foot  and  a 

half  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow, 
obtufe,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  T  he  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  of  a  blue  colour,  and  frequently 
followed  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

10.  Purple  Jufiicia.  The  ftalks  are  herba-  and  Pur< 
ceous,  geniculated,  and  branching.  The  leaves  p!e  Ju- 
are  oval,  fharp-pointed,  fmooth,  entire,  and  grow  fticiade- 
on  fhort  footftaiks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  ^Clibed* 
fpikes  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches, 

are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  fometimes  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

The  fir  ft,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies  are  Culture* 
fhrubby  plants,  and  are  eaflly  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  ;  but  the  ftalks  of  the  fpcond  fpecies  being 
brittle,  do  not  fo  readily  ftrike  root;  and  that 
fpecies  is  belt  raifed  from  feeds.  The  fixth  and 
ieventh  forts  may  be  raifed  yery  faff  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  roots ;  but  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
fpecies  are  beft  raifed  by  fowing  of  the  feeds. 

The  cuttings  may  be  planted,  in  any  of  the  fum- 
mer  months,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth* 
and  fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken 
root,  when  more  air  muft  be  allowed  them,  efpe- 
ciaily  if  the  weather  is  hot  :  When  advanced  to 
a  good  growth,  they  muft  be  let  leparately  in 
lmall  pots,  and  be  again  plunged  into  the  hotbed, 
and  kept  fhaded  as  at  firft.  In  autumn,  the  firfi 
and  third  forts  fhould  be  taken  into  the  moll  tem¬ 
perate  ftove,  as  a  .very  fmall  degree  of  artificial 
heat  will  be  fufficient ;  but  the  others  muft  be 
taken  into  a  good  ftove,  plunging  them  up  tq 
the  rims  in  the  bark  bed,  and  affording  them  all 
proper  management  due  to  tender  plants.  The 
flJ  ft  lott,  as  well  as  the  third,  may  be  preferved 
in  a  good  green- houle,  when  the  plants  become 
woody  and  itrong  ;  lo  that  if  there  be  a  fcarcity 
of  room  in  the  ftove,  they  may  he  ftationed  in 
the  green-houfe  with  their  relation  the  Malabar 
Nut,  and  be  allowed  fimilar  treatment. 

AH  the  forts, whether  fhrubby  or  herbaceous, may 
be  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
fpririg  on  a  good  hotbed  ;  and,  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  be  removed, they  may  be  let  leparately  in  fmall 
pots  ;  they  muft  be  then  plunged  into  a  hotbed 
of  tanner’s  bark,  and  watered  and  fhaded  un  il 
they  have  taken  root.  After  that  they  muft  have 
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more  air,  and  in  the  autumn  be  taken  into  the 
Hove. 

Titles.  1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,.  Jufticia  atborea , 
f°lHs  lanceolato-ovatis ,  hr  aft  eh  ovatis  decidltis  mu- 
'  croriatis,  corollaruni  galea  reflexd.  Burma n  calls 
it.  Adhatoda  flpied  longiffvnd,  florb  reflexd  ;  and  Van 
Rheede,  Carim-curini.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ma- 
r-N  laba-r  and  Ceylon. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,.  Jujiicia  fruticofa , 
v  folds  lanceolato-ovatis  hirfutis  fejfilibus ,  fpicis  recur- 
vatis.  In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is  termed,  jujiicia 
folds  oblongo  ovatis  hirfutis  fejfilibus ,  floribus  flpica- 
tis  alaribus ,  caule  fruticojo.  It  grows  naturally 
.  ,  at  Vera  Cruz. 

OjefvrvtCCL.  3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Jufticia  fruticofa, 
folds  lanceolato-ovatis,  brafteis  ovatis  acuminatis 
venofo  reticulatis  color atis,  Rheede  calls  it,  Bern - 
curini.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 

Ptejxi-  4-  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Jujiicia  firuti - 
jfdj  {j  ' cofa ,  folds  lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  pedunculis  trifloris 
ancipitibus,  brafteis  calyce  breviortbus .  In  the 

Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Jufticia  folds  lineari-lan- 
ceolatis,  floribus  f£pius  folitariis.  Plukenet  calls 
it,  Ecbolii  Indici ,  Jive  Adhatoda  cucullatis  floribus 
amulet ,  hyjfopifolia  planta  ex  Infulis  Fortunatis . 
It  grows  only  in  India. 

5-  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Jujiicia  flruticofa , 
H  fpinis  axillaribus ,  pedunculis  lateralibus  fimplicibus . 


In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is  termed,  Jujiicia  fpinofla , 
joins  oblongo-ovatis  emarginatis,  caule  flruticofo  ra- 
moflo.  Jaquin  calls  it,  Jujiicia  monanther  a  fpinofla. 
It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

6. 7  he  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Jujiicia  pro cumbens, 
Jodis  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  fpicis  terminalibus  la- 
teralibufque  alternis ,  brafteis  fetaceis.  Plukenet 
calls  it,  Euphrafia ,  aljines  anguftiore  folio ,  rubia 
mo  do  Jpicata ,  Golcondea.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Ceylon. 

7.  The  feventh  fpecies  is  titled,  Jujiicia  repens , 
folds  ovatis  fuberenatis ,  fpicis  terminalibus ,  brafteis 
lanceolatis.  Burman  calls  it,  Adhatoda  fpicata ,  floff 
culos  ex  fol'iolis  membranaceis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Ceylon. 

8.  The  eighth  fpecies  is  titled,  Jujiicia  herba - 
cea,  folds  ovatis,  floribus  lateralibus,  pedunculis 
trifloris ,  brafteis  ovalibus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
China. 

9.  The  ninth  fpecies  is  titled,  Jujiicia  folds 
lanceolato  linearibus  ebtujis  fejfilibus ,  racemis  ad- 
feendenti-fecundis ,  brafteis  fetaceis.  Herman  calls 
it,  Euphrafia  affnis  Indie  a  echioides ;  and  Van 
Rheede,  Peetumba.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

10.  The  tenth  fpecies  is  tided,  Jufticia  folds 
ovatis  utrinepue  mucronatis  integerrimis  glabris ,  cau- , 
le  geniculato,  fpicis  fscundis.  Rumphius  calls  it, 
Folium  tinftorum.  It  grows  naturally  in  China. 
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CHAP.  CXL. 
I  X  0  R  A. 


Species. 

Scarlet, 


White, 


and  Ame¬ 
rican 
Ixora 
deferibed. 


Culture. 


THERE  are  three  diftmffc  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  viz. 

1.  Scarlet  Ixora. 

2.  White  Ixora. 

3.  American  Ixora. 

1.  Scarlet  Ixora.  The  Hem  is  woody,  branch¬ 
ing,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  large,  firm,  oval,  fmooth,  and  fhining  on 
the  upper  fide  ;  thofe  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  grow  oppofite,  and  embrace  them  with 
their  bafe  ;  but  the  lower  ones  are  frequently 
firigle,  and  have  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet  colour, 
and  of  exquifite  beauty,  but  without  finell  ; 
and  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

2.  White  Ixora.  The  Hem  is  woody,  branch¬ 
ing,  and  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  large,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth, 
bright  on  the  upper-fide,  and  of  a  firm  fubftance. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  umbels  from  the  ends 
6f  the  branches,  are  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  dif- 
pofiefled  of  odour ;  they  are  not  fucceeded  by 
ripe  feeds  in  England. 

3.  American  Ixora.  The  Hem  is  woody  and 
branching.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
oblong  *,  fortie  of  them  Hand  by  threes, and  others 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  but  are  rtot  fucceeded  by 
ripe  feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  when 
they  can  be  procured  good  from  the  countries 
where  they  naturally  grow.  They  muH  be  fown 
in  pots  filled  with  frefh,  light,  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  good  bark-bed. 


When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muH  be 
potted  feparately,  watered  and  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  root,  and,  in  the  autumn,  be  taken 
into  the  bark  Hove,  and  treated  like  other  Hove 
plants. 

They  are  alfo  increafed  by  layers.  This  muH 
be  performed  on  the  young  fboots  in  the  fpring, 
in  the  ulual  way;  and  if  they  be  duly  watered, 
they  will  have  taken  root  before  the  end  of  fu ai¬ 
mer,  when  they  may  be  taken  out,  potted  fepa¬ 
rately,  and  managed  like  the  feedlings. 

1.  The  firft:  fpecies  is  titled,  Ixora  folds  ova¬ 
libus  flemi -. amplexicaulibus , floribus flaflcicutatis.  Bur- 
man  calls  it,  Jafminum  fore  tetrapctalo,  Ixora 
Linnai ,  flehetti  horti  Malab.  ;  Plukenet,  Jafmi¬ 
num  Indicum,  lauri  folio,  inodorum  umbellatum,  flori¬ 
bus  coccineis ;  alfo,  Arbor  Indie  a.  lauri  amplioribus 
folds  ob tufts ;  Rumphius,  Elemnia  fly Iv arum  ;  and 
Van  Rheede,  Schetti.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Ixora  folds 
ovato-lanceolatis,  floribus  flaflciculatis.  Plukenet 
calls  it,  J  a jininum  Indicum ,  lauri  folio ,  inodorum 
umbellatum ,  floribus  albicantibus ,  et  flehetti  album ; 
and  Rheede,  Bemflchetti.  It  grows  naturally  in 
India. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Ixora  folds  tends 
lanceolato-ovatis,  floribus  thyrfloideis.  Brown  calls 
it,  Pavetta  folds  oblongo-ovatis  oppefttis,  Jlipulis 
fetaceis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Ixora  is  of  the  Clals  and  Order  Fetrandria  Mo- 
nOgynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  permanent  perianthium 
divided  into  four  ereCt  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal.  The 
tube  is  cylindrical,  very  long  and  flendeF.  The 
limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into  four  oval  feg- 
rnents. 


Titles:. 

CerCC-vHXXL 
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Clafs 
and  Order 
in  the 
Linnrean 
Syftem, 
The  cha¬ 
racters. 
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3.  Stamina  are  four  very  fhort,  incurved  fila¬ 
ments,  fituated  in  thedivifion  of  the  corolla,  hav¬ 
ing;  oblong;  anthene. 

u  D 

Pistillum  confifts  of  a 


roundifh  germen 


_  ~  %  D 

within  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the 


length  of  the  tube,  and  a  bifid  ftigma.  , 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifii  berry  contain¬ 
ing  two  cells.  , 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  convex  on 

one  fide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 


CHAP.  CXLL  1 

KJEMPFERI  A,  GALANGALE. 


Species. 

Galan- 

gale 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called, 
1.  Galangale. 


and 

Round 

Galan- 

gale 

defcribed 


Culture, 


2.  Round  Galangale. 

1.  Galangale.  The  root  is  tuberous,  thick, 

flefiiy,  creeping,  knotty,  jointed,  of  an  aroma¬ 
tic  fmell,  and  an  acrid  bitter  tafte.  The  leaves 
are  two  at  the  crown  of  every  knot  of  the  root, 
large,  oval,  finely  fcented,  grow  oppofite,  and 
fit  clofe,  having  no  footftalks.  Between  the 
leaves  Hand  the  flowers  fingly  on  the  crown  of 
the  root,  without  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  with  a  deep  purple  in  the- center  ;  they 
appear  in  fummer,  but  are  never  lucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England,  and  very  rarely,  in  their  native 
places  of  growth.  -  •  ■  '  •••  ~ 

2.  Round  Galangale.  The  root  is  thick, 
flefhy,  fweliing,  of  a  pale-brown  colour  on  the. 
outfide,  of  a  warm  tafte,  and  an  aromatic  imellr 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  of  a  ftrong  green 
colour,  a  thickifh  lubftance,  and  ftand  oppo¬ 
fite  to  each  other  on  upright,  broad,  flattifh 
footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  foot¬ 
ftalks  between  the  leaves-,  they  are  of  a  wrote 
colour,  are  purple  in  the  center,  and  in  fome 
parts  greenifh,  or  inclined  to  yellow  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fummer,  but  are  not  fucceecfed  by 
feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  the  beft  time  for  which  is  the  early  part  of 
the  fpring,  juft  before  the  leaves  arife.  They 
fhould  be  planted  im  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
garden  mould,  and  be  placed -in  the  bark-bed, 
where  they  fhould  c  mftahtly  remain.  The  leaves 
decay  every  autumn,  and  frelh  ones  arife  in  the 
fpring  ;  which  directs  us  to  give  them  very  little 
water  whiie  their  roots  remain  dormant.  But 
in  the  fpring,  when  their  leaves  arile,  and  in  fum¬ 
mer,  when  the  flowers  continue  growing,  the  wa¬ 
terings  muft  be  frequent,  but  not  in  too  large 
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quantities  at  a  time;  they  fhould  alfo  have  frefli 
air  allowed  them  at  that  feafon,  efpecially  if  the 
weather  is  hot. 

Galangale  is  carminative,  fudorific,  and  has  been 
prescribed  in  bitter  infufions  ;  but  it  is  now  re¬ 
jected  by  the  London  College,  and  is  very  iel- 
dom  tiled. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Kbempftria  foliis 
ovatis  fcjfilibus.  in  the  Hort.  Cuff,  it  is  termed, 
Kdmpferia ;  and  in  the  Hort.  Malab .  Katsjula- 
keiengu.  Kaempfer  calls  it,  Wanbom ;  and 
Rumphius,  Sonchorus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
India. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  K^mpferia 
folds  lanceolatis  petiolatis.  In  the  Hort.  Malab. 
it  is  named,  Malankua.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 

Zedoaria  rotunda.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Kampferia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monandria  ciafsancl 

Monozynia  ;  and  the  chara&ers  are,  Order  in 

67  ■  the  Lin- 

1.  Calyx  is  an  obfolete  perianthium,  placed  naean 

above  the.  germen.  "  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal.  The  tube  is  lohg,  ^ee^ha"‘ 
and  (lender.  The  limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into  ra  r  * 
fix  parts,  which  are  all  of  equal  length:  Three 

of  thefe  parts  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  equal  every 
way ;  two  are  oval ;  and  the  lowefi:  is  divided 
into  two  obcordated  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  one  fuboval,  mem¬ 
branaceous  filament,  having  a  linear  anthera 
growing  to  it  the  whole  length,  and  fcarcely 
emerging  out  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  an  obtufe 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is 'a  roundifh,  three-cor¬ 
nered  capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  com 
taining  three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many, 
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THIS  genus  at  prefent  confift?  only  of  two 
fpecies,  called, 

1.  Perallefs  Laetia. 

2.  Complete  Laetia.  p  !  ,  . '  : 

1.  Retailed  Laetia,  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
branching,  and  grows  to  fix  or  eight  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  crenated,  and  grow 
alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
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bunches  from  the  wings.of  the  leaves;  they  have 
a  coloured  calyx,  but  no  petals,  and  are  followed 
by  globular,  obtufely  three-cornered,  flefhy  her* 
ries,  containing  the  feeds. 

2.  Complete  Laetia  is  a  branching  fhrub,  of  ancj 
about  the  lame  height  with  the  former.  The  Complete 
leaves  are  oval,  flightly  crenated,  of  a  molt  ele-  Lama 
gant  fhining  green  colour,  and  grow  alternately  dckr»M-> 

on 
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on  fhort  footftalks.  The  Bowers  are  produced  on 
geniculated  footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves;  thefe  are  ornamented  with  five  petals 
within  the  coloured  calyx,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
trivalved  capfules,  contaiinng  the  feeds. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  fown  in  the  ipring  in  pots  filled  with 
good,  light  mould,  and  plunged  into  a 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  potted  feparately, 
be  again  plunged  into  the  hotbed,  and  wa¬ 
tered  and  kept  (haded  at  firft: ;  afterwards  they 
muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  air,  efpecially  when 
the  weather  is  hot;  and  in  the  autumn  they  muft 
be  taken  into  a  pretty  good  bark  ftove,  where 
they  muft  conftantly  remain,  and  be  treated 
with  the  fame  care  as  other  tender  plants. 

Titles.  i.  The  firft  ipecies  is  titled,  Laetia  floribus 
apetalis.  LoeBing  calls  it,  Guidonia  Laetia  ;  and 
^  Brown,  Guidonia  foliis  ovatis  utrinque  porrefiis 

alternis  quandoque  crenatis ,  racemis  laxis  alaribus. 
It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

CmvjtAk v,  2.  The  fecond  Ipecies  is  titled,  Laetia  floribus 


petaloideis  complete.  Brown  calls  it,  Themnia 
foliis  ovatis  laviflime  crenatis  Ute  vireniibus  nitidis 
alternis ,  petiolis  brevibus ,  pedunculis  geniculatis. 

It  grows  hathrally  in  America. 

Laetia '  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Polyandria  Cfafs  and 
Monogynia\  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five  theLin- 
oblong,  concave,  reflexed,  coloured,  fading  sXm 

ieaves-  ,  .  Thecha- 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  cither  none,  or  elfe  rafters, 
five  petals. 

3‘  Stamina  are  numerous,  capillary  filaments, 
a  little  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  having  roundifh 
an  therm. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen,  a 
filiforme  ftyle  longer  than  the  (lamina,  and  a  ca¬ 
pitated,  deprefled  ftigma. 

5,  Pericarpium  is  a  globular,  fubtrigonal, 
flefhy  berry,  marked  with  three  lines,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  cell, 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  nidulant, 
angular,  and  furrounded  with  pulp. 
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L  A  N  T  A  N  A,  AMERICAN  VIBURNUM. 


Species. 


THE  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus 
i.  Trifoliate  Lantana. 


are, 


2.  Leafy-headed  Lantana. 

3.  -Leaflefs-headed  Lantana. 

4.  Prickly  Lantana. 

Trifoliate  1  Trifoliate  Lantana.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
covered  with  a  woolly  bark,  lends  out  branches 
from  the  Tides,  and  grows  to  about  a  yard  high. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed,  rough,  indent¬ 
ed,  and  Tome  of  them  grow  oppofite,  others  by 
threes,  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  oblong,  roundifh 
fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  appear  in  the 
autumn,  frequently  continue  in  fucceflion  part 
of  the  winter,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  purple 
berries,  which  fometimes  ripen  in  England. 

_  f  2.  Leafy-headed  Lantana.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 

headed,  fmooth,  divides  into  many  branches,  and  grows 
to  be  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
roundifh,  indented,  rough,  and  grow  oppofite 
by  pairs  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  fmall,  roundifh 
heads  or  bunches,  attended  by  many  little  leaves 
iurrounding  them  in  the  manner  of  an  involu- 
crum;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  fummer,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
berries,  which  fometimes  ripen  in  England. 
Leaflets-  3.  Leaflefs-headed  Lantana.  There  are  many 
headed,  varieties  of  this  plant.  The  (talks  are  woody, 
unarmed,  branching,  and  fome  of  the  forts  grow 
to  be  three  or  four  feet  high,  others  fix  or  eight. 
The  leaves  of  fome  are  like  Baum,  others  like 
thole  of  the  Stinging  Nettle;  fome  are  more 
hairy  than  others;  and  they  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  in  roundifh 
heads  or  bunches,  but  they  have  no  leaves  at¬ 
tending  them  in  the  manner  of  the  former  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  their  colour  is  red,  yellow,  or  purple; 
mod  of  them  flower  in  the  autumn,  continue  in 
fucceflion  until  Chriftmas,  and  frequently  exhi¬ 


bit  ripe  berries  among  the  bloom. 

4.  Prickly  Lantana.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  an^ 
grows  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  fends  forth  prickly 
leveral  angular  branches,  which  are  armed  with  Lantana 
crooked  fpines.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-  deferibed. 
fhaped,  hairy,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on 
fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
in  roundifh  heads  or  umbels  ;  thofe  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  umbels  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  but 
thofe  at  the  center  are  of  a  bright-yellow  colour  ; 
they  appear  in  September,  and  continue  in  fuc-; 
ceffion  for  more  than  three  months,  frequently 
exhibiting  roundifh,  black,  ripe,  pulpy  berries 
among  the  bloom.  > 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  r  , 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  rich,  U  turC* 
loamy  earth  Toon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife 
they  frequently  lie  a  full  year  before  they  make 
their  appearance.  The  pots  muft;  be  kept  from 
froft  all  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  muft;  be  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark  bed,  the  more  effedtually 
to  bring  up  the  feeds.  When  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  each  fhould  have  a  feparate  pot,  be 
plunged  into  a  bark  bed,  and  be  watered  and 
(haded  until  they  have  taken  root.  After  that 
they  muft;  have  a  larger  fhare  of  air,  efpecially 
in  hot  weattyer,  and  be  frequently  watered.  In 
the  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  a  tempe¬ 
rate  ftove,  which  will  be  more  fuitable  to  them 
than  a  greater  degree  of  heat. 

They  are  all'o  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings; 
thefe  fhould  be  taken  oft  about  midfummer,  and 
be  planted  in  pots,  which  (hould  immediately 
be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark  bed.  Here 
the  plants  muft  be  fhaded  and  watered  until  they 
are  in  a  good  growing  (late;  when  they  muft  be 
taken  into  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould  have  but 
little  water  during  the  winter  fealon. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  let  abroad  in  the  hotteft 
fummer  months ;  and  they  fucceed  very  well,  if 

let 
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fet  on  (lands  in  the  dry  (love  in  winter,  where 
they  will  look  beautiful,  and  frequently  exhibit 
their  bloom  and  ripe  berries  the  greatell  part  of 
that  1'eafon. 

Their  propagation  by  cuttings  is  very  eafy, 
and  what  is  generally  pra£tifed  for  their  encreale  ; 
but  the  railing  them  Irom  feeds  ought  always  to 
be  preferred  when  good  feeds  may  be  had,  not 
only  becaufe  feedlings  for  the  moll  part  commence 
the  belt  plants,  but  that  by  fuch  method  of  rail¬ 
ing  them  frelh  varieties  are  frequently  obtained. 

1.  The  firft  lpecies  is  titled,  Lantana  foliis 
terms ,  caule  inermi ,  fpicis  oblongis  imbricatis. 
Plumier  calls  it,  Camara  trifolia ,  purpurafeente 
fiore  \  and  Vaillant,  Myrobatindum  fpicatum,  vi- 
burni  foliis  ex  adverfo  ternis.  It  grows  naturally 
r<  in  the  warmed  parts  of  America. 
r3tuetf  Cioth^u  2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Lantana  foliis 
oppofitis ,  caule  inermi ,  fioribus  capitato-umbella- 
tis  involucrato  foliojis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Camara 
arbor efeens ,  falvta  folio  ;  and  Plukenet,  Vibur¬ 
num  Americanum  odor  at  um ,  folio  parvo  orbiculato , 


Titles. 


fioribus  &  baccis  folio  interceptis.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  America. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Lantana  foliis  Couccloxcl-. 
oppofitis ,  caule  inermi  ramojo ,  fioribus  capitato- 
umbellatis  aphyllis .  In  the  ilort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed, 

Lantana  foliis  oppofitis  petiolatis,  fioribus  capitatis. 

Plumier  calls  it,  Camara  alia ,  fiore  variegato ,  non 
fipinofa ;  Plukenet,  Viburnum  Americanum  non 
fpinofum,  meliffia  foliis ,  fioribus  coccineis  ;  Com  • 
meline,  Viburnum  Americanum ,  urtic<e  foliis , 
lamii  odore ,  fioribus  miniatis  ;  and  Sloane,  Pcricly- 
menum  reblum ,  urtic<£  folio  hirfuto  majore ,  fiore 
fiavo.  It  grows  naturally  in  America.  *  n  . 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Lantana  foliis 
oppofitis ,  caule  aculeato  ramofo ,  fioribus  capitato - 
umbellatis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Lan¬ 
tana  foliis  oppofitis  petiolatis,  caule  aculeato.  Vail¬ 
lant  calls  it,  Myrobatindum  viburni  folium  fipino- 
fum,  fioribus  coccineis ;  and  Plukenet,  Viburnum 
Americanum  odoratum ,  urtica  foliis  latioribus  fpi- 
nofum ,  fioribus  miniatis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 
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LAURUS ,  The  BAY  TREE. 


Species, 


Common, 


* 


and 

Caffia, 
or  Ever- 
flowering 
Cinnamon 
described. 


Perfea, 
Avocado, 
or  Avoga- 
to  Pear 
defeubed. 


Chlorox- 
ylon,  or 
Jamaica 
Bay 

dd'cribed. 


OF  this  genus  are  the  following  fpecies,  viz. 
1.  Common  Cinnamon  Tree. 

2.  Cafiia ,  or  Ever-flowering  Cinnamon. 

3.  Perfea ,  Avocado,  or  Avagato  Pear. 

4.  Chloroxylon ,  or  Jamaica  Bay. 

1.  Common  Cinnamon  Tree.  This  is  a  large 
tree,  fending  out  feveral  ftrong  branches  irre¬ 
gularly  from  the  trunk,  which  divide  into  others 
lmaller.  The  bark  is  grey  without,  reddifh 
within,  and  fmells  ftrongly  of  Camphire.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  thick,  trinervous,  of  a 
bright-green  colour,  and  are  placed  without  or¬ 
der  on  long,  furrowed  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  clufters  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of 
the  branches;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour, 
but  exceeding  fragrant,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large,  oval  fruit.  . 

it  is  the  inner  bark  of  this  tree  which  is  the 
Cinnamon  of  the  (hops. 

2.  Cafiia ,  or  Ever-flowering  Cinnamon.  This 
tree  grows  to  be  large,  and  fends  forth  numerous 
branches,  which  again  divide  into  fmaller.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  of  a  thinner  fubftance 
than  the  former,  acute,  trinervous,  and  are 
placed  without  order  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
and  appear  the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 

3.  Perfea ,  Avocado,  or  Avogato  Pear.  This 
plant  grows  to  be  thirty  feet  high,  the  trunk 
being  proportionally  thick,  robuft,  branching, 
a  :d  covered  with  a  fmooth,  alh-coloured  bark. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  coriaceous,  tranfverfly 
veined,  and  continue  green  all  the  year.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  corymbofe  bunches  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very 
large,  pear-lhaped,  efculent  fruit,  equal  in  fize 
to  our  larger  Pear,  very  nourilhing,  and  in  high 
e fttem  witn  the  Indians,  who  ule  it  in  their  de- 
lerts. 

4.  Chloroxylon ,  or  Jamaica  Bay.  This  plant 
rifes  with  an  upright,  robuft  Hem  to  a  confidera- 
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ble  height,  fending  forth  many  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  brownifh  bark.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  fmooth,  trinervous,  rigid,  and  are 
placed  on  Ihort,  firm,  footftalks  on  the  branches'. 

The  flowers  come  out  flngly  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
have  footftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  roundilh, 
oval  fruit,  which  is  at  firft  green,  and  afterwards 
of  a  black  colour  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  forts  are  raifed  like  the  Camphire 
tree,  and  the  other  Green-houfe  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  to  which  the  reader,  to  avoid  repetition,  is 
referred;  neverthelefs,  obferving  to  him,  that 
inftead  of  two  hotbeds,  unlefs  he  makes  ufe  of 
bark,  it  would  be  proper  to  give  thefe  fpecies 
three  hotbeds  fucceflively  ;  to  keep  them  always 
covered  in  nights,  in  that  tender  Hate;  and  early 
in  the  autumn  to  remove  them  into  the  temperate 
Hove,  where  they  will  do  better  than  in  a  greater 
degree  of  heat. 

j.  Common  Cinnamon  Tree  is  titled,  Lau-  Titles> 
ms  foliis  trinerviis  ovato-oblongis  nervis  v  erf  us  /0> 
apicem  evanefeentibus.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  b 
termed,  Laurus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  planis.  Bur-  1 

man  calls  it,  Cinnamonum ,  foliis  laxis  ovatis, 
frugiferum  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Cinnamonum  f.  ca¬ 
ne  fla  Zeylanica  ;  and  Herman,  Cafiia  Cinnamonea . 

It  grows  plentifully  in  Ceylon. 

2.  Cafiia ,  or  Ever- flowering  Cinnamon  Tree 
is  titled,  Laurus  foliis  triplinerviis  lanceolatis. 

Burman  calls  it,  Cinnamonum  per petuo  florens ,  fo¬ 
lio  tenuiore  acuto  ;  Caipar  Bauhine,  Cinnamonum 
f.  caneila  Malabarica  f  Javanenfis  ;  and  Rheede 
Carna.  It  grows  naturally  in  Malabar,  Suma¬ 
tra,  and  Java. 

3.  Perfea,  Avocado,  or  Avogato  Pear,  is 
titled,  Laurus  foliis  venofis  evatis  coriaceis  peren- 
nantibus ,  fioribus  corymbofis.  Clufius  calls  it, 

Perfea ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Perfea  Americana ; 
alfo,  Pyro  fimilis  fruclus  in  Nova  Hifpanid ,  nucleo 
magno  ;  Sloane,  Prunifcra  arbor ,  frulilu  maxim 0 
pynformi  viridi ,  pericarpio  efculent 0  butyraceo  nu- 

cleum 
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ileum  ufticum  maximum  rtullo  officulo  tedium  cingente  \ 
and  Plukenet,  Arbor  Americana ,  ampliffnnis  per- 
gamenis  foliis,  fuperficic  nitid'ffmd,  fruAu  pyriformi 
irujiaceo ,  cottice  cpriato.  Ic  grows  naturally  in  the 
hot  celt  parts  of  America. 


4*  Chloroxylon ,  or  Jamaica  Bay,  is  titled,  Lau-  Cklxlcx 
rus  foliis  triherviis  ovatis  coriac-eis :  net  vis  apicent 
attingentibus.  Brown  calls  it,  Chloroxylon  foliis  0 
ovatis  glabris  rigidis  trinerviis ,  floribus  ftngulari - 
bus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 


CHAP. 
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L  A  TV  S  0  N  I  A. 


Species. 


Egyptian 

Privet 


THIS  genus  confifts  of  two  fpecies,  which 
are  known  among  Gardeners  by  the  names 
of, 

1.  Egyptian  Privet. 

2.  Malabar  Buckthorn. 

3.  Egyptian  Privet.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  fends  forth 
delcj-ibed.  ieveral  (lender,  ligneous  branches  by  pairs  op¬ 
pofite,  which  are  covered  with  a  yellowish  bark. 
X  he  leaves  are  oblong,  acute-pointed,  of  a  pale- 
green  colour,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  from  the  ends 
ot  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  dull-white  colour, 
and  are  iucceeded  by  globular-pointed  capfules, 
containing  the  feeds. 

Malabar  2.  Malabar  Buckthorn.  The  fern  is  woody, 

defcribed"  ro^u^»  oi*  a  whitifh  colour,  fends  out  many 
prickly  branches  alternately  from  the  fides,  and 
grows  to  be  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  and  Hand  without  order 
at  the  joints,  attended  by  fingle,  fharp,  ftrong 
thorns.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches 
from  the  ends  and  Aides  of  the  branches  :  they 
are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  difagreeable 
odour. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  the  fprlng,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy 
earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tan¬ 
ner’s  bark.  The  ufual  care  afforded  tender 
feedlings  mud  attend  thefe  plants  after  they  come 
up  until  they  are  three  or  four  inchesflrigh,  when 
they  fhould  be  Carefully  (hook  out  of  the  pots, 
.and  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like 
kind  of  fandy  earth.  Watering  and  fhade  muff 
be  allowed  them  until  they  have  commenced  a 
'growing  (fate,  when  thev  fhould  be  allowed  more 
air and  in  hot  weather  the  air  fhould  be  admitted 


to  them  freely,  and  they  fhould  be  frequently 
watered.  In  the  autumn  they  fhould  be  taken 
into  a  bark  dove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly 
remain,  fhifting  them  from  time  to  time  into 
larger  pots,  as  often  as  they  Ihall  require, 
keeping  them  warm  in  winter,  and  giving 
them  little  water  at  that  feafon  ;  but  allowing  them 
con  ft  ant  fupplies  of  water,  and  much  free  air, 
efpecially  in  hot  weather  in  dimmer. 

1.  The  fird  fpecies  is  titled,  Lawfonia  ramis 
inermibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Liguftrum 
Egyptiacum  latijolium  ;  Walther,  Alhenna /  Hen¬ 
na  Arabum  \  Rheede,  Pontaletfce ;  and  Rau- 
wolf,  Cyprus ,  henna,  alcanna.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India  and  Egypt. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Lawfonia  ra¬ 
mis  fpinofis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Rhamnus  Mala - 
bricus ,  MAIL- AN  SKI ;  Rumphius,  Cyrus  ;  and 
Rheede,  Mail-anfchi.  '  It  grows  naturally  in 
India. 

Lawfonia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  OAandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  quadrifid,  permanent 
perianthium, 

2.  Corolla  confids  of  four,  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
plane,  patent  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  filiforme  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  placed  in  pairs  within  the 
petals,  having  roundifh  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confids  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  Ample,  permanent  ftyle  the  length  of  the  da* 
mina,  and  a  capitated  digma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular,  but  fharp- 
pointed  capfule,  containing  four  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  angular,  and  acu- 
minated. 


Titles. 
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Species. 

Pyramidal 


RE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz. 
1 .  Py ramidal  Lippia. 

2.  Hemifpherieal  Lippia. 

1.  Pyramidal  Lippia  The  dalk  is  woody, 
rough,  Jointed,  fends,  forth  branches  by  pairs, 
and  grows  to  be  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  ovai,  oblong,  pointed, 
rough,  a  little  ferreted,  and  grow  oppofite  by 
pairs  on  the  branches.  T  he  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in  fmall  py¬ 
ramidal,  lcaly  heads ;  they  are  . of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  are  iucceeded  by  fmall,  comprelled  capfules, 
each  containing  one  feed. 


2.  Hemifpherieal  Lippia.  This  grows  to  be  and 
fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  Hemi- 
oblong,  pointed,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  1Phepcal 
Ihe  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  J^nhed. 
leaves  in  hemifpherieal,  lcaly  heads,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  like  kind  of  capfules  as  the 
former.  > 

i  hefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  Culture, 
feeds  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light, 
rich  earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  be  again 
plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  and  watered  and 

kept 
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kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root.  In  the 
autumn  they  mud  be  taken  into  the  bark  ftove, 
where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  and.  be 
treated  like  other  tender  plants. 

Titles.  i.  I  he  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Lippia  capitulis 
pyrawidatis.  It  grows  naturally  at  Vera  Cruz. 
-wkU  (di&X-UlL-  2*  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Lippia  capitulis  hemi- 
fpharicis.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts 
of  America. 

Lippia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  fituated  above 
the  germen,  and  compofed  of  two  diltant,  acu¬ 
minated,  carinated,  ereft,  permanent  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  unequal  petal.  The  limb  is 


Clafs  and 
Order  in 
the  Lin- 
naean 

Syftem. 
The  cha- 
raflers. 


cut  into  four  rounded  fegments,  the  upper  feg- 
ment  being  ereCt,  and  both  the  upper  and  lower 
fegments  larger  than  the  other  two. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  fhorter  than 
the  corolla,  of  which  two  are  larger  than  the 
others,  having  firnple  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval,  compre/Ted, 
plane  germen,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  fituation 
and  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an  oblique 
ftigma. 

5.  PerIcarpium  is  a  bivalved,  comprefted, 
caplule,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  containing  one 
cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  (ingle,  and  oblong. 
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LOBELIA,  CARDINAL  FLOWER. 


Species. 


Purflain- 

leaved, 


1st 


[tit: 


Surinam, 


and 

Pine¬ 

leaved 

Lobelia 

defcribed. 
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Culture. 


IN  the  ftove  fhould  be  ftationed, 

1.  Purflain-leaved  Lobelia. 

2.  Surinam  Lobelia . 

3.  Pine-leaved  Lobelia. 

1.  Purftain-leaved  Lobelia.  The  ftalk  is  thick, 
woody,  fucculent,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  entire,  fucculent,  fefiile, 
and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out, 
two  or  three  together,  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks, 
on  long  footftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  the  general  characters  indicate  their  ftru&ure. 
They  appear  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the 
plants  have  been  managed  while  young  •,  and  they 
are  lucceeded  by  large,  oval  drupes,  having  bilo¬ 
cular  nuts  containing  the  feeds,  which  never  ri¬ 
pen  in  England. 

2.  Surinam  Lobelia .  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is 
fhrubby,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  fmooth,  acute,  and  lightly 
ferrated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  fingly  on  footftalks 
almoft  as  long  as  the  leaves  •,  they  are  five-cor¬ 
nered,  and  have  gibbous,  wreathed  cups,  divided 
at  the  top  into  five  narrow,  fpear-fhaped  fegments; 
and  they  are  fucceeded  by  lwelling  capfules,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds. 

3.  Pine-leaved  Lobelia.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is 
fhrubby,  and  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  entire,  and  come  out  together  in  clu- 
fters.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of 
the  ftalks,  near  the  upper  parts ;  they  are  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundifh  capfules,  containing  ripe 
feeds  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  forts  are  belt  raifed  from  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth : 
They  fhould  be  then  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark;  and,  when  the  plants  are  about 
three  inches  high,  each  fhould  be  fet  in  a  fepa- 
rate  pot,  and  plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed, 
and  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root. 


The  firft  fpecies  is  the  rnoft  difficult  to  manage; 
for  being  very  tender  and  fucculent,  it  wiil  rot 
if  it  has  too  much  air  and  moifture,  and  will 
never  fucceed  well  without  a  good  deal  of  water 
and  air:  Water  therefore  muft  be  frequently 
given  them,  but  with  fprinkling  only  ;  and  the 
giafles  muft  be  raifed  in  warm  weather,  and  at 
all  favourable  opportunities.  About  the  end  of 
September,  thefe  plants  fhould  be  conveyed  into 
the  warmeft  ftove,  plunging  them  into  the  bark- 
bed  ;  and  in  the  fpring  fhould  be  fhifted  into  lar- 
ger  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh,  Tandy  earth. 

Ihefe  muft  be  next  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  forced  on  with  the 
niceft  management  of  tender  plants :  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove  as  be¬ 
fore,  where  they  will  flower;  but  are  feldom  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  berries  in  England  ;  and  when  they 
are,  the  feeds  never  ripen.  1 

The  fecond  and  third  forts  may  be  raifed  the 
fame  way,  but  are  not  fo  liable  to  rot  by  over¬ 
watering.  The  fecond  fort  muft  have  a  warm 
ftove  ;  but  the  third  fpecies  is  moderately  hardy, 
lhould  always  be  fet  abroad  in  fummer,  and  will 
do  very  well  in  a  good  green-houfe,  if  there  is 
not  the  conveniency  of  a  ftove. 

J*  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Lobelia  frutefcens ,  Titles. 
fohis  ovali-oblongis  integerrimis.  Plumier  calls  it, 

Lobelia  frutefcens ,  portulaca  folio.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  both  the  Indies.  b 

A:  iP':cie;s  ;is.  ftled-  Lohlia  caule  XwwnMvfu 

jruticofo ,  joins  oblongis  glabns  f err  at  is,  floribus  ax- 

illaribus  pedunculatis.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam 

3;  J.he  third  fpecies  is  titled.  Lobelia  fruti  flmJiMjLL, 
coju*  joins  hnearibus  confertis  integerrimis.  Brey-  ^ 
nius  calls  it,  Rapunculus  /. Lthiopicus ,  violaceo  ga- 
leato  fore,  folds  pinaflri ;  Burman,  Rapunculus 
jruticofus ,  foliis  nervofts  acutis ,  floribus  in  ramu - 
lorum  fummo  ;  Ray,  Rapunculus  flore  caruleo  ga- 
lericulato ,  rofmarini  folio  anguftiore  ;  alfo,  Rapun- 
tiwn  ALthiopicum ,  'violaceo  galeato  flore ,  foliis  pi¬ 
naflri.  It  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia. 
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L  0  R  AN  T  H  U  S. 


Species, 


1. 

2. 


Scurrula 

defcribed. 


THERE  are  five  fpecies  of  this  genus  which 
grow  upon  trees  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  which  I  thought  proper  not  wholly 
to  pafs  by,  though  their  culture  is  rarely  attempt¬ 
ed  in  England.  They  are, 

Scurrula. 

American  Loranthus. 

Occidental  Loranthus. 

Lonicerioide  Loranthus. 

S  tells. 

.  Scurrula  is  a  fmall,  parafitical  fhrub.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  entire,  fmooth,  and  grow  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other  on  footflalks.  The  flowers 
come  out,  five  or  fix  together,  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  each  having  its  own  proper  foot- 
ftalk ;  and  are  followed  by  oblong  berries,  each 


3* 

4- 

5- 

i. 


Ameri¬ 

can. 


containing  one  feed. 


Occiden¬ 

tal, 


Lonice¬ 
rioide  Lo¬ 
ranthus 
defcribed. 


Stelis 

defcribed. 


Titles. 

SuOOcvJIal  , 


2.  American  Loranthus  grows  upon  trees  in 
moil  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  The  ftalk 
is  woody,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
and  grow  oppofite  to‘ each  other.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  berries,  which  are  jet  black  when 
ripe. 

3.  Occidental  Loranthus  is  another  parafitical 
fhrub.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  of  a  roundifh 
figure.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  purple 
colour. 

4.  Lonicerioide  Loranthus.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
and  divides  into  a  few  branches,  which  grow  eredt. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  grow  on 
footflalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  followed 
by  oblong  berries,  containing  the  feeds. 

5.  Stelis  is  another  fhrub  growing  upon  trees 
like  the  others,  and  the  flowers  are  diftinguifhed 
by  being  produced  in  trichotomous  bunches, 
have  three-cornered  footflalks,  and  are  all  equal 
in  fhape.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  berry,  like  the 
others. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Loranthus  pedun- 
culis  unifloris  congeflis ,  folds  ob  ovatis.  In  .  the 
former  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is 
termed,  Scurrula.  Petiver  calls  it,  Vifcum  vitice 
innafcens.  It  grows  naturally  in  China. 


2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Loranthus  race - 
mis  fubramofis  aqua'libus ,  foliis  ovatis.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed 
Amply,  Loranthus.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Loranthus 
racemofus ,  f  ore  coccineo ,  baccis  nigris  ;  Plumier, 
Lonicera  fiore  coccineo ,  baccis  nigris ;  and  Brown, 
Scurrula  parafitica ,  foliis  ovatis  oppofitis ,  racemis 
rarioribus  alaribus. 


'  tCvYlUid, 


It  grows  on  trees  in  Ame¬ 


rica. 


3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Loranthus  race- 
mis  fimplicibus,  floribus  irregularibus.  Brown  calls 
it,  Scurrula  parafitica ,  foliis  majoribus  fubrotundis, 
fpicis  forum  Jimplicibus  alaribus ;  and  Sloane,  Vif- 
cum  latioribus  et  fubrctundis  foliis ,  fore  purpureo. 
It  grows  on  trees  in  1110ft  iflands  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Loranthus  flo¬ 
ribus  aggregato-capitulis.  In  the  former  edition  of. 
the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Lonicera  pe- 
dunculis  mult  for  is,  involucris  pentaphyllis ,  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis  petiolatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Pe- 
riclymenum  furredtum,  perfica  foliis ,  Maderafpata- 
num  ;  and  Rheede,  Itti  Canni.  It  grows  naturally 
on  the  trees  of  Afia. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Loranthus  race- 
mis  trichotomis ,  pedunculis  trigonis ,  floribus  <equali- 
bus.  It  grows  on  the  trees  of  Cumana. 


Otfus  eju 
—  /  » 


Loranthus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Hexan -  £jafs 
dria  Monogynia ,  and  the  charafters  are,  and  Order 

1.  Calyx.  The  perianthium  of  the  fruit  is  the 
an  undivided,  concave  margin,  and  is  fituated  be-  L'nna?an 

low  the  flower.  .  Thecha. 

The  perianthium  of  the  flower  is  fituated  above  rafters, 
the  other. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  fix  oblong,  revoluted, 
equal  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  awl-lhaped  filaments  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  bafes  of  the  petals,  and  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  having  oblong  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen 
fituated  between  the  two  cups,  a  fimple  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pfricarpium  is  an  oblong  berry, .  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  oblong. 
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H  E  R  E  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  Macrocnemum. 

pi  ,  The  ftalk  is  ftrong,  upright,  brandling,  and 

defcribed.  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oval  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  1  ne 
flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  or  bunches 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  capfules,  containing  the 
feeds. 


This  plant  is  raifed  from  feeds,  which  may  be  Culture* 
eafily  procured  from  Jamaica,  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow.  They  muft  be  Town  in  a  hotbed 
in  the  fpring  •,  and  when  the  plants  are  three  or 
four  inches  high,  they  muft  be  planted  leparatcly 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth  ;  they  muft 
be  then  plunped  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark, 
and  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
after  that  they  muft  have  more  air  and 

frequent 


root 
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frequent  waterings,  efpecially  in  hot  weather  •, 
and  in  the  autumn  mult  be  taken  into  a  good 
bark  ftove,  and  managed  like  other  tender 
plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to 
this  genus,  it  is  termed  limply,  Macrocnemum. 
Brown  calls  it,  Macrocnemum  arborefcens ,  foliis 
ovatis  oppofitis ,  racemis  fujlentaculis  infidentibus. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Macrocnemum  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia  •,  and  the  characters  are. 

Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  turbinated, 


permanent  perianthium,  fituated  above  the  ger- 
men,  and  indented  in  live  parts  at  the  edges. 


2.  Corolla  is  one  bell-fhaped  petal,  divided 

into  five  oval,  ereft  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  hairy,  awl-lhaped  fila¬ 
ments  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  oval, 
comprefied  antheras  within  the  mouth  of  the 
flower. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  conical  germeil 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  Ample  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  flamina,  and  a  thickifh,  bilobed  fligma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  turbinated 
capfule,  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many, 
bricated. 
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F  this  genus  are  the  following  fpecies : 

1 .  Smooth  Malpighia ,  or  Barbadoes  Cherry. 
Pomegranate  Malpighia . 

Glofly  Malpighia. 

Stinging  Malpighia. 

Narrow-leaved  Malpighia. 

6.  Thick-leaved  Malpighia. 

7.  Verbafcum-haved  Malpighia. 

8.  Holly-leaved  Malpighia. 

9.  Kermes  oak-leaved  Malpighia. 

1.  Smooth  Malpighia ,  or  Barbadoes  Cherry. 
The  ftem  is  eighteen  Or  twenty  feet  high,  di¬ 
vides  into  many  (lender  branches  near  the  top, 
and  is  covered  with  a  light-brown  bark.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  pointed,  entire,  ever¬ 
green,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends 
and  Ades  of  the  branches  in  umbeliated  bunches, 
growing  on  longifti  footftalks  *,  they  are  of  a  rofe 
colour,  fliew  themfelves  about  the  end  of  autumn, 
continue  in  fucceflion  the  fpring  following,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  a  roundifh  red  fruit,  as  big 
as  a  fmall  cherry,  of  a  pleafant  acrid  flavour, 
which  frequently  ripens  in  England. 

2.  Pomegranate  Malpighia.  The  ftem  is 
woody,  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  divides 
into  ieveral  (lender,  fpreading  branches,  and  is 
covered  with  a  light-brown  bark.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  fmooth,  entire, 
and  grow  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
come  out  fmgly  on  footftalks  from  the  ends  and 
fides  of  the  branches ,  they  are  of  a  pale  red  co¬ 
lour,  appear  the  early  part  df  the  winter,  con¬ 
tinue  in  fucceflion  lome  months,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  round  fruit,  which  by  many  is  re- 
lifhed  for  its  agreeable  acidity. 

3.  Glofly  Malpighia .  The  ftem  is  woody, 
branching,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  entire, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  gloffy  green  colour  on  both  fides. 
The  flowers  are  produced,  in  loofe  fpikes  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  appear  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large 
globular,  four-tafted  berries,  which  fometimes 
ripen  in  England. 

4.  Stinging  Malpighia.  The  ftem  is  robuft, 
near  twenty  feet  high,  and  lends  out  many  ftrong 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  furrowed, 
brown-coloured  bark.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  entire,  and  clofely  covered  on  their  under- 
fide  with  very  (harp,  rigid,  flinging,  briftly 


hairs.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  from 
the  Tides  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a  purplifh 
colour,  (hew  themfelves  all  winter,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  red  farrowed  fruit,  which  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Couhage  or  Cowitch  Cherry  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

5.  Narrow-leaved  Malpighia.  The  ftalk  is  Narrow- 
woody,  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  divides  into  leaved, 
feveral  branches  near  the  top,  and  is  covered 

with  a  bright,  purplifh,  fpotted,  furrowed  bark. 

The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  of  a  bright 
green  colour  on  their  upper  fides,  but  brown 
underneath,  where  they  are  armed  with  nume¬ 
rous,  briftly,  ftiff,  flinging  hairs,  and  grow  op¬ 
pofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches^  The  flowers 
come  out  in  umbels  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of 
the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour, 
appear  the  greateft  part  of  the  winter,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall,  oval,  furrowed  fruit,  which 
is  at  firft  green,  then  red,  and  afterwards  of  a 
dark  purple  colour  when  ripe. 

6.  Thick  leaved  Malpighia.  The  ftem  is  Thick- 
robuft,  near  twenty  feet  high,  and  fends  forth  leaved* 
feveral  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  red 
bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  Cntife,  of  a  thick 
confluence,  downy  underneath,  and  for  the  moff 

part  grow  alternately  on  very  fhort  footftalks. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  long,  clofe  bunches 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a 
white  colour,  and  ftfiely  feented  ,  appear  in  De¬ 
cember,  January,  and  February  *,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  a  roundifh,  five-cornered  fruit,  which  fel- 
dom  ripens  in  England. 

7.  Verbafcum- leaved  Malpighia.  The  ftalk  yerbaf 
is  very  thick,  woody,  upright,  and  fix  or  eight  * 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  fpear-fhaped,  leaved, 
oval,  entire,  hairy,  and  woolly  underneath.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks 

in  long,  loofe,  hairy  fpikes ,  appear  with  the 
former  j  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  roundifh,  efculent 
berry,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

8.  Holly-leaved  Malpighia.  The  ftalk  is  and 
woody,  often  branching  from  the  very  bottom,  Holly, 
and  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-  Jhave<* 
fhaped,  armed  with  flinging,  briftly  hairs  under-  hia 
neath,  indented,  and  prickly  on  the  Tides  like  feribed. 
thofe  of  the  Holly.  The  flowers  come  out  in 

fmall  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  5 
they  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  appear  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  often  continue  in  fucceflion  until  April, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  a  roundifh,  pointed  fruit, 
which  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour  when  ripe. 

.  9-  Kermes 
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Oak-C  •  9-  TtTmcs  Oak-leaved  Malpighia.  The  ftalk 
leaved  Mai-  Js  woody,  and  covered  with  a  rough,  grey 

pighu  bark,  fends  out  feveral  thick,  fihort  branches 
d'enbed.  from  the  fides,  and  grows  to  about  three  feet 
high.  I  he  leaves  are  nearly  oval,  indented, 
prickly  on  their  Tides,  and  of  a  bright  green  co¬ 
lour.  1  he  flowers  come  out  from  the  wino-s  of 
the  leaves  on  long  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a°pale 
red  colour,  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fmall,  conical, 

furrowed  fruit,  of  a  reddiflvpurple  colour  when 
ripe. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowino-  the 
feeds  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,0 and 
plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark  bed. 

hen  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  muft 
have  a  feparate  pot,  be  again  plunged  into  the 
bed,  and  be  watered  and  (haded  until  they  have 
taken  root  j  after  that  they  muft  have  more  air, 
an  ear  y  in  the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into  the 
warme  ftove,  where  they  muft  be  tenderly 
treated  for  three  or  four  years  :  They  may 

c  t  i  abroad  m  fummers  during  the  months 
v  r  y  and  Auguft ;  and  in  winters  may  be 
let  in  the  dry  ftove,  where  they  will  thrive  ex- 
Titles  tre^el7  ^ell  if  they  are  duly  watered. 

ad  H  •  lhC  fPecies  IS  tlded,  Malpighia  foliis 

uicJrro--.°fans  integerrimis  glabris ,  pedunculis  umbeliatis. 

(J  ^.‘"own  calls  it,  Malpighia  fruticofa  eretta ,  foliis 

nitidis  ovatis  acuminatis ,  fioribus  umbeliatis ,  ra- 
muhs  gf.acilibus  j  Commeline,  Cerafus  Jamaicenfts , 
jrublu  tetrapyreno  ;  and  Sloane,  Arbor  baccifera 
folio  fubrotundo ,  fruttu  cerafino  fulcato  rubro  poly - 
pyreno:  ojficuhs  canaliculatis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  moil  parts  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands. 

OuAvicl^  ,2:  The  fecond  Secies  is  titled,  Malpighia 
g.  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  glabris ,  pedunculis  uni - 

the  tiortus  Upfal.  it  is  termed,  Mai- 
pighia  Joins  ovatis  integerrimis  glabris.  Brown 
calls  it,  Malpighia  fruticofa  erebla,  ramulis  gra- 
cihbuspatentibus,  fioribus  folitariis  ;  and  Plukenet 
Malpighia  mali  Punici  facie.  It  grows  naturally 
✓w  in  the  Weft  Indies.  ' 

tAfWiv  3 •  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Malpighia  foliis 
lanceolatis  integerrimis  glabris, ,  fpicis  later  alibus. 

It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

4«  The  fourth  fpecies  is,  Malpighia  foliis 
cblongo- ovatis  :  fetis  decumbenlibus  rigidis ,  pedun¬ 
culis  uniflqris  aggregates,  Plumier  calls  it,  Mai- 
pighia  atifolia^  folio  fubtus  fpinofo  ;  Tournefort, 
Mefpilus  Americana ,  folio  lato  fubtus  fpinofo ,  fruclu 
rubro '  *  and  Sloane,  Arbor  baccifera. ,  folio  oblonro 
JubtihJfimis  fpinis  fubtus  obfito ,  fruBu  cerafino  ful¬ 


cato  poly  pyreno  :  ojficulis  canaliculatis .  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

5-  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Malpighia  foliis 
uncart- lanceolatis ;  fetis  utrinque  decumbent: bras 
pedunculis  umbeliatis.  Plumier  calls  it, 
i da. pighia  angujti folia ,  folio  fubtus  fpinofo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  America. 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Malpighia  foliis  OuAli- 
ovatis  integerrimis  fubtus  tomentolis ,  racemis  ter-  .  Pj/>, 
mtnalibus.  Brown  calls  it,  Malpighia  arborea , 
joins  fubrotundis  alternis  inferne  fublanuginofs , 
craffis  compofuis  terminalibus ;  Barrelier, 
a  pighia  Jatifolia,  cortice  f anguine o  \  and  Sloane, 

Till  a  afrinis  laurif ilia ,  arbuti  fioribus  albis  race- 
mofis  odoratis,  firuftu  pentagono.  It  grows,  natu¬ 
rally  in  moft  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies.  . 

7*  The  feventh  fpecies  is  titled,  Malpighia 
Jodis  lanceolato-cvatis  tomentofis  integerrimis ,  race-  -TLT- 
mis  terminalibus.  Barrelier  calls  it,  Malpighia 
bumilis,  verbafei  folio  Cf  facie,  caule  crafiiffimo  j 
and  Sloane,  Baccifera  arbor  calyculata ,  foliis  lau- 
nnis,  frutlu  racemofo  efculento  fubrotundo  mono - 
py: oio  paltide  lutco.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

r  /8.‘  ,The  ,eiShth  fPecies  is  titled,  Malpighia 
foliis  lanceolatis  dentato  - fpinofs  fubtus  hifpidis. 
rl umier  calls  it,  Malpighia  angufiis  acuminatis 
aqiiifoln joins  It  grows  naturally  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  America. 

9-  The  ninth  fpecies  is  titled,  Malpighia  foliis  Ccve'u)\Ajn 
fubovatis  dentato  fpinofs.  Plumier  calls  it,  Mai- 
pighia  bumilis,  ilicis  cocciglandif era  foliis.  It  mows 
naturally  in  America.  D 

Malpighia  is  of  the  CJafs  and  Order  DC:andria  Claft 
lrigynia-,  and  the  characters  are,  ard  Order  ' 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  eredl,  permanent  peri-  in  the 
anthium,  compofed  of  five  connivent  leaves.  To  c  T*211 
t  e  c  leaves,  both  on  the  infide  and  the  outer,  ad-  The  cha¬ 
ncre  two  oval,  gibbous,  melliferous  glands.  rafters. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  large,  reniforme,  plicated, 
ciliated,  patent,  concave  petals,  having  long 
narrow  ungues. 

T  Stamina  are  ten  broadifti,  awl-fhaped, 
erect,  fmall  filaments,  placed  in  form  of  a  cylin¬ 
der,  having  heart- fhaped  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  fmall,  roundifh 
germen,  and  three  filiforme  ftyles,  with  obtufe 
itigmas. 

5  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  globular,  toru- 
lole  berry,  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  three,  ofieous, 
oblong,  obtufe,  angular ;  and  contain  each  an 
oblong,  obtufe  kernel. 
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CHAP.  CL  I. 

M  A  M  M  E  A \  The  M  A  M  M  E  E  TREE. 


HERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

Specie*.  I#  American  Mammee  Tree. 

2.  Afiatic  Mammee  Tree. 

American  1.  American  Mammee  Tree.  The  truhk  is 
robuft,  rough,  branching,  and  grows  fixty  feet 
high,  or  upwards.  The  leaves  are  large,  oval, 
oblong,  obtule,  firm,  of  a  fplendid-green  co- 
•  lour,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches 
and  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  large,  round  fruit, 
as  big  as  a  large  peach,  of  a  moft  exquifite  fla¬ 


vour,  and  a  yellowilh-green  colour,  when  ripe. 

wVanlced  amont?  tbe  richeft  fruit  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  brought  to  market  for 
fale. 

.  2 .  Afiatic  Mammee  Tree.  This  is  a  large,  branch-  an(1 
ing  tree,  covered  with  a  cinereous,  fulcated  bark.  Afiatic 
1  he  leaves  are  very  large,  oval,  oblong,  fmooth,  Mammee 
and  of  a  firm  fubftance.  The  flowers  are  pro-  Trec. 
duced  fingly  on  footftalks,  from  the  ends  and  delcr,bc^* 
fides  of  the  branches ;  and  they  are  fucceeded 
by  a  large,  roundifh,  but  fomewhat  cornered  fruit, 
laid  to  be  of  a  delicate  flavour. 
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Culcure.  Thefe  trees  are  propagated  in  the  Weft  Indies 
for  the  fake  of  the  fruit  j  with  us,  they  are  raifed 
for  curiofity  *,  and  that  is  eafily  effected  by  low¬ 
ing  the  feeds  fingly  in  lmall  pots  filled  with  very 
rich,  light  earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  If  the  feeds  are  frefh 
and  good,  they  will  foon  come  up,  when  fre¬ 
quent  fprinklings  of  water  muft  be  granted 
them,  and  as  much  free  air  as  the  weather  will 
admit,  be  allowed  them.  When  the  roots  have 
filled  the  pots,  they  muft  be  fhifted  into  larger, 
plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  as  before  ;  and 
watering  them  and  keeping  them  fhaded  until 
they  have  recovered  the  check  from  removal. 
All  fummer  they  muft  have  plenty  of  free  air, 
and  be  frequently  watered,  and  early  in  the 
autumn  muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove, 
where  they  muft  conftantly  remain  under  the 
t  care  and  difcipline  of  tender  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  tided,  Mammea  Jiaminibus 
VA&’uf  =  fiore  brevioribus.  Brown  calls  it,  Mammea  foliis 
ovalibus  nitidis,  frudlu  fubrotundo Jcabro ;  Plunder, 
MammeL  magno  frudlu ,  perficA  fapore  ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Arbor  Indica  Mamet  didla  ;  John  Bauhine, 
Mamay  ;  and  Sloane,  Malus  Perfica  maxima , 
foliis  rotundis  fplendent  ibus  glabris ,  frudlu  maximo 


fcabro  rugofo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Hifpaniola 

2.  The  1'econd  fpecies  is,  Mammea  flaminibus 
flore  longioribus.  Brown  calls  it,  Mammea  maxima , 
foliis  longioribus ,  cortice  fulcato  cinereo ;  and  Sloane, 

Mali  Perfic <e  Mameya  folio  longiore  arbor 
maxima ,  cortice  fulcato  cinereo  amaro.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Java.  "  '  / 

Mammea  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Polyan -  clafs  and 
dria  Monogynia  •,  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous  perianthium,  tlie  Lm* 

divided  in  two  parts.  The  folioles  are  oval, 
concave,  coriaceous,  coloured,  and  deciduous.  ^ 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  four  roundifh,  con*  ratlers<a 
cave,  patent  petals,  longer  than  the  calyx, 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  very  fhort,  ca¬ 
pillary  filaments,  with  oblong,  ereCt  antherte. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  depreffed 
germen,  a  cylindrical  ftyle  longer  than  the 
ftamina,  and  a  capitated,  convex,  permanent 
ftigma, 

5.  Per  icarpium  is  a  large,  flefhy,  fpheri- 
cal  berry,  pointed  with  the  ftyle,  and  containing 
one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  four,  fuboval,  and 
rough. 
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■  MAR  A  NT  A,  INDIAN  ARROW-ROOT, 


Species. 


Arundi- 

naceous 

Maranta 

dcfcribed. 


Galanga 
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THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  :  viz. 
1.  Arundinaceous  Mar  ant  a. 

2.  Galanga ,  or  Indian  Arrow-root. 

1.  Arundinaceous  Maranta.  The  root  is 
thick,  flefhy,  creeping,  and  full  of  knots.  The 
radical  leaves  are  numerous  from  a  ftrong  root, 
ftnooth,  broadeft  in  the  middle,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  fix  or  eight  inches  long.  The  ftalks 
rife  from  the  root  among  the  leaves,  are  branch¬ 
ing,  jointed,  two  feet  high,  and  adorned  with 
fmaller  leaves  than  the  radical  ones,  growing 
fingly  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June  and 
July>  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Galanga ,  or  Indian  Arrow-root.  The 
root  is  thick,  flefhy,  creeping,  and  full  of  juice. 
The  leaves  are  numerous,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
light-green  colour.  The  ftalks  are  undivided, 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  bunches  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  and  appear  in 
June  and  July  j  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

It  is  by  the  root  of  this  fpecies  that  the  In¬ 
dians  extract  the  poifon  of  their  arrows,  which  is 
effected  by  applying  it  as  a  cataplafm  to  the 
wounded  part :  It  is  alfo  powerful  in  extrading 
poifon  of  all  forts ;  and  is  faid,  if  applied  in  time, 
to  flop  a  gangrene. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  the  beft  time  for  which  is  the  fpring,  juft 
before  the  leaves  arife.  The  roots  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark,  afford¬ 
ing  them  now  and  then  a  flight  fprinkling  of 
water,  to  prevent  the  mould  getting  too  dry. 
The  leaves  will  foon  fhew  themfelves,  when  the 
watering  fhould  be  oftener  repeated,  and  in 


a  greater  quantity,  and  much  free  air  fhould  be 
allowed  them  and  the  due  obfervation  of  thefe 
rules  muft  be  attendeed  to  all  fummer.  In  the 
autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark 
ftove,  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  the  tan- 
bed,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  keep¬ 
ing  them  warm  in  winter,  and  giving  them  but 
little  water  from  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to 
decay,  until  you  obferve  them  to  arife  up  afrefh 
the  fpring  following. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Maranta  culmo  ra- 

mofo.  In  the  former  edition  of  the  Species  Plan -  11  es*  .  t 

tarum  it  is  named  Amply,  Maranta.  Plumier^u^v^a^e^, 
calls  it,  Maranta  arundinacea ,  cannacori  folio.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  warmeft  parts  of  America. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Maranta  cuU  CoAoumml,. 

mo  fimplici.  It  grows  naturally  in  India.  v  0 

Maranta  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Mon  anuria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  c*a*”s  a.n<^ 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fpear-fhaped,  fmall,  three-  [feLin-? 
leaved  perianthium,  placed  upon  the  germen.  nean 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube  Syttem. 
is  oblong,  c.ompreffed,  oblique,  and  inflexed.  T|iecha‘ 

The  limb  is  divided  into  fix  parts.  The  ex-  ratters* 
terior  fegments  are  fmall,  oval,  and  of  equal  fize. 

The  lateral  ones  are  large,  roundifh,  and  repre- 
fent  a  lower  lip.  The  upper  fegment  is  fmall, 
and  divided  into  two  parts. 

3.  Stamina.  1  here  is  one  membranaceous 
filament  extremely  like  the  fegment  of  the  corolla, 
having  a  linear  anthera  growing  to  the  border. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  fimple  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  and  an  obfoletely  three-cornered, 
inflexed  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  obfoletely 
three-cornered  caplule,  formed  of  three  valves. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  ova],  rough, 
and  hard. 
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Specie?.  TT£7E  have  sit  prefent  only  one  fpecies  of 
W  this  genus,  called  Mar egr avia. 

The  plant  XhiS  plant  riles  with  aligneous,  branching, climb- 
deferibe  *ng  t0  twelve  orfourteen  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  entire,  of  a  thickilh  fub- 
ftance,  and  grow  alternately  on  (hort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  umbels  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  are  followed  by  globular, 
tough-fkinned,  pulpy  berries,  containing  the 
feeds. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds  procured 
from  abroad.  They  muft  be  fown  on  a  good 
hotbed  in  the  fpring  ^  and  when  the  plants  are 
three  or  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be  planted 
feparately  in  pots  filled  with  good,  light,  fandy 
mould.  They  muft  be  then  watered,  and  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark,  where  they  muft 
be  kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root  -,  and 
afterwards  they  muft  have  more  air  admitted  to 
them  by  degrees.  As  they  advance  in  height, 
proper  {ticks  muft  be  thruft  down  by  the  fide  of 
each  for  their  fupport  •,  and  as  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  very  warm,  they  muft  have  plenty  of  free 
air  and  frequent  waterings.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark-ftove,  where 
they  fhould  conftantly  remain  under  the  good  care 
and  management  due  to  tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 


genus,  it  is  named  fimply,  Marcgravia.  Plumier 
calls  it,  Marcgravia  fcandens ,  fruElu  radiatim  po-  \ 
fito  ;  Brown,  Marcgravia  fcandens ,  foliis  caulinis 
fubrotundis  ad  margines  glandularis,  ramorum  inte- 
gris  ovatis  alternis  dijliche  poftti ■,  fioribus  umbel- 
lath  terminalibus  ;  and  Sloane,  Pbyllitidi  fcanden- 
ti  affinis  major ,  folio  craffo  fubrotundo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  moft  parts  of  the  warmer  America. 

Marcgravia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Polyan-  ^ 
dria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  chara&ers  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fix-leaved,  imbricated,  per-  theLin- 
manent  perianthium,  the  leaves  being  round-  n3Ean 
ifh,  concave,  and  the  two  outer  ones  the 

largeft-  .  .  .  ra£ters. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  conical,  oval,  entire,  clofed 

petal,  which  falls  off,  and  feparates  at  its  bafe 
from  the  parts  of  fructification. 

3.  Stamina  are  many  fhort,  awl-lhaped,  pa¬ 
tent,  deciduous  filaments,  with  large,  ereCt,  oval, 
oblong  antherae. 

«  4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen, 
without  any  ftyle,  but  a  capitated,  permanent 
ftigma. 

5  Pericarpium  is  a  globular,  coriaceous 
berry,  formed  of  many  valves,  and  containing 
many  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  fmall, 
oblong,  and  nidulant  in  the  loft  pulp. 
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BE  SI  DES  an  Annual  before  treated  of,  there 
is  another  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called  Peren¬ 
nial  Martynia. 

The  root  is  thick,  flelhy,  and  full  of  joints, 
«  The  plant  knots,  and  tubers.  The  ftalks  are  numerous 
deferibed.  fr0m  a  ftrong  root,  thick,  fucculent,  Ample,  of 
a  purplifh  colour,  but  often  fpotted,  and  about  a 
foot  high.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  of 
a  thickilh  fubftance,  rough,  ferrated,  of  a  dark- 
green  colour  on  their  upper  fide  but  purplilh 
underneath,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks 
in  Ihort  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  blue  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  feldom  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Culture,  roots,  the  beft  time  for  which  is  the  fpring,  be¬ 
fore  the  ftalks  (hoot  up  for  flowering.  Each 
off-fet  Ihould  be  fet  in  a  pot  filled  with  rich 
garden  mould,  and  be  then  plunged  into  the 
bark  bed  in  the  ftove.  They  muft  be  (lightly 
watered  at  proper  intervals,  and  in  a  little  time 


their  ftalks  will  rife  for  flowering :  The  repetition 
of  watering  muft  be  then  more  frequent  ;  though 
the  quantity  at  each  time  Ihould  be  very  fmall, 
as  the  roots,  being  tender  and  fucculent,  are  fub- 
jeft  to  rot  through  much  moifture.  In  very 
hot  weather  they  muft  have  much  air,  but 
muft  never  be  removed  out  of  the  ftove ;  in  Ju¬ 
ly  and  Auguft  they  will  exhibit  their  bloom-, 
and  in  the  autumn  the  ftalks  die  to  the  crown 
of  the  root,  and  frelh  ones  arife  in  the  fpring. 

It  is  alfo  propagated  by  planting  of  the  cut¬ 
tings,  in  pots  filled  with  good  garden  mould, 
in  any  of  the  fummer  months.  The  pots  muft 
be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  good  bark 
bed;  and  if  the  cuttings  are  fhaded  and  duly 
watered/  they  will  grow,  and  foon  commence 
good  plants. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Martynia  caule  /implies, 
foliis  ferratis.  In  the  Hort .  Cliff,  it  is  termed, 
Martynia  foliis  ferratis.  It  grows  naturally  near 
Carthagena  in  New  Spain. 
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OF  this  germs  are, 
c .  Acinodendron. 

2.  Groffularioide  Melaftonia. 

3.  H  fpid  Melaftoma . 

4.  Velvet  Melaftoma. 

5.  Rough-leaved  Melaftoma. 

6.  Seffile-leaved  Melaftoma. 

7.  Malabathrum  Melaftoma. 

8.  Smooth  Melajioma. 

9.  Melajioma  Dij color. 

1.  Acinodendron.  The  flem  is  woody,  branch¬ 
ing,  hairy,  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  lpear-pointed.  acute,  have  three  or  five 
longitudinal  ribs,  in  the  manner  of  Plantain,  and 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and 
are  fuceeeded  by  pulpy  berries  as  large  as  goofe- 
berries,  in  which  the  feeds  are  lodged. 

The  berries  of  tnis  fpecies,  in  feme  varieties, 
are  of  a  blue  colour,  in  others  purple,  &c. 

2.  Groffularioide  Melajioma.  The  Item  is 
robuft,  branching,  covered  with  a  brown  bark, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  pointed,  (lightly  indented  on  their  edges, 
trinervous,  fmootb,  of  an  elegant  light-green 
colour,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  and  the  fruit  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  common  goofeberry,  and  of  a 
violet  colour  when  ripe. 

3.  Hifpid  Melajioma.  The  flem  of  this  plant 
is  woody,  hifpid,  branching,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fliaped, 
hairy,  of  a  rulfet  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  yei- 
lowifli  underneath,  have  five  longitudinal  nerves, 
are  a  little  indented  on  their  edges,  and  grow 
oppofite  by  pairs.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clufters  from  the  ends  and  odes  of  the  branches, 
and  are  fuceeeded  by  larger  fruit  than  either  of 
the  former  fpecies,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour 
when  ripe. 

4,  Velvet  Melajioma.  The  flem  is  woody, 
divides  into  many  loft,  downy  blanches,  and 
grows  to  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  trinervous,  entire, 
of  a  light-green  colour  on  their  upper-fide,  white 
and  iattiny  underneath,  and  grow  oppo¬ 
fite  on  foft,  filky  footflalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  branched  fpikes  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
are  fuceeeded  by  roundifh,  pulpy  berries,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds.  , 

5.  Rough-leaved  Melajioma.  The  flem  is 
woody,  and  divides  into  ieveral  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  woolly,  hairy  bark  ;  they  are 
heart-fhaped,  very  rough,  have  five  confpicuous 
nerves  running  from  the  point,  are  indented 
on  their  edges,  and  reticulated  on  their  under- 
fides.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are  lucceeded 
by  pulpy  berries  like  the  former. 

6.  Seflile-leaved  Melajioma .  The  flem  is 
woody,  branching,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpatulated,  trinervous, 
entire,  of  a  white  colour,  downy  underneath, 
and  fit  dofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 


produced  in  fmall  bunches  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  plant ;  but  they  are  fparingly  be¬ 
llowed,  and  confequently  the  fruit  few  and  in- 
confiderable  for  fo  large  a  tree. 

7.  Malabathrum  Melaftoma.  The  flem  is 

woody,  angular,  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  and  — 

forth  branches  by  pairs  oppofite  from  the  fides. 

The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  pointed,  quin- 
quenervous,  rough,  hairy,  of  a  ftrong  green  colour 
on  their  upper-fide,  but  paler  underneath,  and 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  T  he 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  *,  they  are  of  a  reddifh-pur- 
ple  colour  ;  and  the  fruit  is  large,  and  of  a  fine 
purple  colour  when  ripe. 

8.  Smooth  Melaftoma.  The  flem  is  woody,  ^ 
branching;  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The  §^00t^ 
leaves  are  large,  oval,  oblong,  pointed,  fmooth,  Melarto- 
fhining,  have  five  ftrong,  longitudinal  nerves,  and  made- 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are  fcnbed- 
produced  in  loofe  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  *,  they  are  very  fmall,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall,  roundifh  fruit,  of  a  blue  co¬ 
lour  when  ripe. 

9.  Melajioma  Difcolor.  The  flem 
branching.  The  leaves  are  oval,  o 
have  five  longitudinal  nerves,  and  are  green  near  defenbed. 
the  bale  on  the  upper-fide,  but  of  a  lnowy-white 
colour  at  the  top  and  underneath.  The  flowers 

are  produced  in  kind  of  umbels  from  the  ends 
and  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  fuceeeded 
by  foft,  pulpy  fruit,  fhaped  like  the  preceding, 
but  larger. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  thefe  fpecies,  dif¬ 
fering  in  the  fize  of  growth,  and  colour  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit.  The  fruit  never  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land  i  and  it  is  the  great  beauty  the  leaves  afford 
that  makes  them  fo  desirable  for  our  ftoves.  The 
leaves  being  large,  generally  green  on  the  upper 
fide,  but  of  different  colours  underneath,  being 
either  white,  yellow,  ruffet,  brown,  or  a  pale 
green,  and  continuing  all  the  year,  afford  an 
enchanting  variety  at  all  feafons,  cfpecially  in 
winter,  when  the  vegetable  verdure  is  lefs 
common. 

They  are  all  propagated  from  feeds  ;  and  as 
moft  of  them  grow  naturally  in  Jamaica,  they  *’’u*turc' 
may  be  eafily  procured  from  thenee.  Having 
therefore  obtained  the  berries,  let  the  feeds 
be  cleaned  from  the  pulp  and  fand,  fown 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark  bed.  If  the  feeds  are 
frefh,  the  plants  will  foon  come  up  •,  and  when 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muff  be  potted  fe- 
parately,  and  plunged  into  the  bark  bed  as 
before.  Water  mull  be  given  them,  and  fhade 
conflantly  granted  until  they  have  taken  root, 
when  they  fhould  have  more  air.  In  the  autumn 
they  mull  be  taken  into  a  warm  flove,  where 
they  muft  conflantly  remain  under  the  dilcipline 
and  care  due  to  tender  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Melaftoma  foliis  Tjt|efi 
denticulatis  fubtnnerviis  ovatis  acutis.  In  ihcHort.  *  /  C\ 
Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Melaftoma  foliis  ovato  lanceola - 
tis  crenatis ,  nervis  quinque  longiludinalibus  :  exJimis  5 
obfoietioribus.  Plukenet  calls  it,  /kinodendrum 
Americamm  pentaneuron,  foliis  craffis  hirfutis  ad 
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amb'ttum  rarioribus  fcrris  •,  Plumier,  GroJJularia 
alia,  plantaginis  folio ,  fruflu  rariore  violaceo  ; 
and  Sloane,  Groffulari re  fruftu  arbor  maxima  non 
fpincfa ,  malabathri  folio  maximo  inodor 0,  flore 
raccmofo  albo.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  warmed; 
parts  of  America. 

p  J.  „  2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Melafloma  foliis 

r)  'denticulatis triplinerviisovatis acuminatis.  Plukenet 

'l&AXnw*  calls  Arbor  Americana ,  latiore  &  acuminato 
folio  trin'er-vio ,  utrinque  glabro  (A  margine  U- 
viter  crenato.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Melafloma  foliis 
denticulatis  quinquenerviis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  caule 
hifpido.  Plumier  calls  it,  Grojfularia  plantaginis  fo¬ 
lio  angujliore  hirfuto  1  Sloane,  Groffularice  frutlu  non 
fpinofa ,  malabathri  foliis  longa  &  rufd  lanugine  hirfu- 
tisffruCu  major  e  caruleo  \  and  Plukenet,  Arbufcula 
Jamaicenfls  quinquenervia ,  minutiffime  dentatis  fo¬ 
lds  &  caule  pubefcentibus.  It  grows  naturally  in 

-  moft  IOands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Melafloma  folds  in-  ■ 
s'vLtsceL,  teger  rinds  trinerviis  oblongo-ovatis  fubtus  foment 0- 

fls ,  racemisbrachiatis,  fpicis  bipartitis.  In  the  Hort. 
Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Melafloma  foliis  integerrimis 
ovato-lanceolatis  fericeis :  nervis  ante  bafin  cc- 
adunatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Acinodendrum  Ame- 
ricanum ,  ampliore  folio  trinervi ,  inferius  alba  lanu¬ 
gine  incano  maximo  utrinque  glabro ;  and  Brey- 
nius,  Arbor  racemofa  Brafiliana ,  folio  malabathri. 
It  grows  moftly  in  the  Brafil  Idands,  Jamaica, 
and  Surinam. 

5*  fpec^es  is  titled,  Melafloma  foliis 

' denticulatis  quinquenerviis  cordatis  fcabris  fubtus 
foment ofis ,  ramis  foment ofo-villojis.  Brown  calls  it, 
Melafloma  fubhirjut a,  folds  cordatis  fcabris  minutiffi- 
nte  denticulatis  reticulatis ,  racemis  mincribus  alari- 
bus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

JeAtT ix  6.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  Melafloma  foliis 

integerrimis  trinerviis  fpalulatis  feffdibus  fubtus  to- 
«  ’  mentofis .  Brown  calls  it,  Melafloma  foliis  amplicri- 

bus  per  petiolum  recurrentibus  &  contracts ,  faf chil¬ 
lis  fiorum  fparfis  \  and  Plukenet,  Arbor,  Americana, 
folds  e  concurfu  nervorum  imd  parte  longius  pro¬ 
ducts,  fubtus  lanugine  candicante  tomentcfis .  It 
grows  in  Jamaica. 


7,  The  feventh  fpecies  is  tilled,  Melafloma  foliis 
integerrimis  quinquenerviis  lanccolato-ovatis  fca- 
bris.  Butman  calls  it,  Melafloma  quinquenervia 
hirta  major,  capituhs  fericeis  villojis  •,  and  Rheede, 


Kadali.  It  grows  in  India. 


8.  The  eighth  fpecies  is  titled,  Melafloma  fo-<ff&rri<xoJbi3L. 
Ids  integerrimis  quinquenerviis  ovato-oblongis  Levi-  0 
ufcidis  acuminatis :  margine  Uvibus.  Brown  calls  it, 

Melafloma  fruticofa  minor ,  foliis  tenuibus  evatis, 

racemis  terminalibus  •,  Sloane,  Groffulari  <e  fruCu 
arbor  non  fpinofa,  malabathri  folio  maximo  glabro 
CA  fplendente  \  and  Plumier,  Grojfularia  plantagi¬ 
nis  la  to  folio ,  fruCu  mild  mo  cceruleo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America.  _  , 

9.  The  ninth  fpecies  is  titled,  Melafloma  foliis  Jj  ’idcAlotfl 
integerrimis  quinquenerviis  oblongo-ovatis  glabris 

margine t  Uvibus.  Plumier  calls  it,  Grojfularia 
plantaginis  folio ,  apicibus  candidis  (A  f death ; 

Sloane,  Grojfularia:  frutdu  non  fpinofa ,  malaba¬ 
thri  folds  fubtus  niveis ,  fruCu  racemofo  umb'elU 
modo  difpoflto  ■,  and  Plukenet,  Arbor  Americana 
quinquenervia,  comantibus  flofeulis ,  foliis  ampliffi- 
mis  glabris  prom  parte  albicantibus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 

Melafloma  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria  Clafs and 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  obtufe,  fwell-  the  Lin* 

ing,  permanent  perianthium,  indented  in  five  Syikm. 
parts  at  the  top.  ,  rfjie  cfa- 

2.  Corolla  is  compofed  of  five  roundifh  ratters, 

petals  inferted  in  the  mouth  of  the  calyx.  *> 

The  neCtarium  confifls  of  five  feales  fituated 
under  the  filament. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  fhort  filaments  inferted  in 
the  calyx,  having  long,  fubcurved,  ereCt  an- 
therm. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
within  the  calyx,  a  ftraight,  fiiiforme  ftyle,  and 
an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp  ium  is  a  roundifh,  coronated 
berry,  covered  by  the  calyx,  and  containing  five  t 
cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  nidu- 
lant. 


CHAP. 


CLVI. 


M  E  L  I  A,  The  BEAD  TREE. 


THE  Common  Bead  Tree  is  a  native  of  Syria, 
and  appears  to.  great  advantage  in  our  Deci¬ 
duous  Plantations  in  open  air.  There  is  a  variety  of 
it  which  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  is  very  tender, 
a  delightful  Evergreen,  and  beautifully  figures 
with  other  plants  in  the  Stove.  It  is  called, 
Species.  1.  The  Evergreen  Bead  Tree  of  Ceylon. 

To  this  mult  be  added  a  diftinCf  fpecies, 
called, 

2.  Azadirachta,  or  the  Indian  Bead  Tree. 
TVEver-  i*  The  Evergreen  Bead  Tree  of  Ceylon  grows 
green  to  near  twenty  feet  high,  having  a  robuft  trunk. 
Bead-tree  covered  with  a  dark -purple  bark,  which  is  very 
Cey^n  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  fends  forth  many  branches, 
C  Cn  C  *  that  fpread  themfelves  every  way.  The  leaves 
are  bipinnated,  difagreeably  feented,  of  a  light- 
green  colour,  grow  fometimes  oppofite,  fometimes 
alternately,  on  longifh  footftalks;  and  the  folioles 
are  oblong,  acute-pointed,  and  ferrated  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches  in  long,  branching  panicles ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  bluifh  colour,  with  a  mixture  of 

3 


purple  and  white,  and,  in  India,  continue  in  fuc- 
cefiion  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  With  us 
they  frequently  flower,  and  are  fometimes  luc- 
ceeded  by  fruir,  which  is  roundifh,  foft,  oily,  and 
bitter  to  the  tafte;  is  at  firfb  green,  then  yellow, 
and  of  a  deep-purple  colour  when  ripe. 

2.  Azadirachta,  or  the  Indian  Bead  Tree,  is  a  Azadi- 
robuft,  branching  tree,  whofe  trunk  is  covered  rachta,  or 
with  a  dark-purple  bark.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nated  ;  each  of  them  is  compofed  of  about  five  or  defcribeJ 
fix  pair  of  oblong,  pointed,  ferrated  folioles, 
which  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  and  the 
whole  leaf  has  much  the  appearance  of  that  of  the 
Afli  Tree.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches  in  long,  branching  panicles  ;  their 
colour  is  white  *,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  Olive,  which  is 
at  fir  It  green,  then  yellow,  and  of  a  deep  purple 
colour  when  ripe. 

Theft  plants  are  raifed  by  fowing-the  feeds  in  Culture, 
pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth,  and  plunging 
them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 

When 
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When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  fhould 
be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  which  fhould  be  plunged 
again  tip  to  the  rims  in  a  fecond  hotbed  :  They 
muft  be  watered  and  (haded  until  they  have  taken 
root,  irl  hot  weather  in  iummer  muft  have  plenty 
of  air*  and  in  autumn  muft  be  received  into  the 
temperdtfc  ftove.  There  they  muft  conftantly  re¬ 
main  for  four  or  five  years,  until  they  become 
firongand  hardy  ;  and  then  they  may  be  fet  abroad 
in  a  warm,  Well-fheltered  place,  during  the  heat  of 
the  fummen  From  time  to  time  they  will  become 
more  hardy,  and  may*  if  there  is  a  neceffity  for 
it,  be  ftationed  in  the  dry  ftove  3  and  afterwards, 


when  they  are  ftill  more  woody,  may  be  kept  in  a 
good  green-houfe,  if  ftove-room  be  wanting-  'fitlc* 

r.  The  Evergreen  Bead  Tree  of  Ceylon  is  titled,  / 

Melia  foliis  bipinnatis.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Aza~  'Xy' 
dirachta  Indie  a,  joins  ramofis  mincribuS,  jlore  albo 
fub-caruleo  purpufafeente  majore.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Ceylon.  —  . 

i.  Azadirachta ,  or  Indian  Bead  Tree,  is  titled, 

Melia  foliis  pinnatis .  Plukeriet  calls  it,  Olea  Ma- 
labarica ,  fraxini  folio  5  Burmari,  Azadirachta  In - 
dica,  folio  fraxini  \  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Arbor 
Indie  a ,  fraxino  Jimilis ,  olea  fritflu.  It  refides  ini 
India. 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus 
called,  Memecylon. 

The  ftalk  is  woody,  branching,  and  grows 
to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
and  full  of  juice,  which  will  ftain  paper  or  linen 
of  a  kind  of  faffron  colour.  The  flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  fmall,  round ifh  heads  at  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  -,  they  appear  in  the  early  part  of  the  fummer, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  coronated  berries,  which  do 
not  ripen  in  England. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  layers,  or  planting 
of  the  cuttings  in  the  fpring,  and  plunging  them 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  They  muft  be 
watered  and  kept  fhaded  at  firft,  and  afterwards 
muft  have  more  air  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
feafon  3  but  they  muft  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
hotbed  until  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be 
moved  into  a  pretty  good  bark  ftove  for  their 
winter  lodgings. 

Though  there  is  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
it  ftands  with  the  title  given  it  in  the  Flora  Zey- 


lanicai ■  namely,  Memecylon  foliis  evatis.  Burmar 
calls  it,  Cornus  fyfaeftris,  foliis  croceum  colorem 
tingentibus ,  flofeulis  ad  foliorum  alas  globofis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 

Memecylon  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Qttan-  ciafs  and 
dria  Monogynia  3  and  the  characters  are,  Order 

1.  Calyx  is  an  undivided,  entire,  bell  fhaped* 
turbinated,  permanent  perianthium,  placed  upon  Syfte*. 
the  germen.  f  The  cha* 

2..  Corolla  confifts  of  four  oval,  acute,  pa-  ratten, 
tent  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  awl  fhaped,  ereCt  fila¬ 
ments,  with  fimple  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  turbinated  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  an  awl-ihaped  ftyle, 
and  a  capitated,  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  berry  crowned  with  the 
cylindrical  calyx. 

6.  Semina . 


CHAP,  CL  VIII, 

MIMOSA,  The  SENSITIVE  PLANT, 


5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 


THERE  are  of  this  genus  in  the  Stove, 

1.  The  Senfitive  Plant. 

2.  Digitated  Senfitive  Plant,  or  Humble 
Plant. 

3.  Inga ,  or  the  Unarmed  Pinnated  Senfitive 
Plant. 

4.  Unarmed  Bipinnated  Senfitive  Plant. 

Live  Plant. 

Senfelefs  Plant. 

Quadrivalved  Senfitive  Plant. 

Rough  Thorny  Senfitive  Plant, 

9.  Spotted  Senfitive  Plant. 
so.  Senegal  Mimofa. 

Xi.  True  Acacia. 

1 2.  Glaucous  Acacia. 

1 3 .  jF<7£«j-leaved  Acacia. 

14.  Shrubby  Thornlefs  Acacia , 

15.  Broad-leaved  Acacia. 

16.  Purple  Acacia. 

17.  T ree  Acacia. 

18.  Single  fpined  Acacia. 

You  II. 
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19.  Great-horned  Acacia \ 

20.  Indian  Acacia. 

2  r .  Pennated  Acacia , 

22.  Madrafs  Acacia. 

23.  Tamarind -leaved  Acacici. 

\.  Tfte  Senfitive  Plant.  The  ftalk  is  tender,  lig¬ 
neous,  armed  with  fhort,  crooked  thorns,  and 
grqws  to  about  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated  3  and  two  of  them  grow  together  on 
a  long  prickly  footftalk,  each  confifting  of  two 
pair  of  pinnae  ;  the  inner  ones  are  the  leaft,  and 
they,  together  with  their  footftalks,  fall  on  being 
touched,  and  rife  again  foon  after.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  roundifti  heads  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  growing  on  ftiort  footftalks  3  they 
are  of  a  paie-purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  flat,  jointed,  radiated  pods,  containing  the 
feeds,  which  often  ripen  in  England. 

2.  Digitated  Senfitive  Plant,  or  Humble  Plant. 
The  ftalk  is  ligneous,  round,  divides  into  many 
branches,  grows  two  or  three  feet  high,  is  armed 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


with  I'm  all,  hooked,  (harp  thorns,  and  clofely  be- 
iet  with  (tinging,  briftly  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  four,  five,  or  more  foliples,  which 
join  at  their  bafe,  fpread  open  like  the  fingers, 
and  are  elevated  on  a  long  foot  (talk  :  The  pinnae 
are  oblong,  fmall,  and  numerous;  and  thefe,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  footftalks,  on  the  leafc  touch, 
droop  as  it  were  under  theprefiure,  but  loon  rife 
again  in  their  ufual  vigour.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  roundifh 
heads,  are  of  a  greenifh-white  colour,  frequently 
with  a  tinge  of  purple,  and  Succeeded  by  fmall, 
ecninated,  pointed  pods,  containing  the  feeds, 
which  ripen  very  well  in  England. 

Inga,  or  3.  Inga,  or  the  Unarmed  Pinnated  Senfitive 
a^med1"  ^lant'  The  ’s  unarmed  with  thorns,  lft- 
Pinnat-  neous>  divides  into  many  fpreading  branched, 

ed,  and  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The 

leaves  are  pinnated,  and  grow  on  articulated,  mem¬ 
branaceous  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
fpikes  from  the  ends  and  fides  of, the  branches, 
are  of  a  white  or  purple  colour,  and  are  Suc¬ 
ceeded  by  fiefhy  pods  of  a  fweet,  agreeable  fla- 
and  vour,-  which  are  much  coveted  by  the  negroes. 
Unarmed  4.  '.Unarmed  Bipinnated  Senfitive  Plant.  The 
Eipmnat-  ftalk  is  upright,  angular,  ligneous,  branching,  and 

tive  Plant  §rows  to  or  feven  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  bi- 
deferibed.  pinnated;  and  the  pinnae  are  extremely  numerous, 
lmall,  fmooth,  and  rounded  at  their  points.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
in  bending,  roundifh  fpikes,  growing  on  long 
footftalks;  are  of  a  yellow  colour;  'and  fucceeded 
by  narrow,  fmooth  pods,  in  which  the  feeds  ri¬ 
pen  very  well  in  England.  The  pinnae  only  of 
this'  fpecies  give  way  on  being  touched,  and  not 
the  footftalk  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  ranked  amono-  the 
Humble  Plants.  i  L  0 

Live  Plant  5*  The  Live  Plant.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous, 
defenbed.  tender,  lie  on  the  ground,  flrike  root  at1  the 
joints,  and  foon  fpread  themfelves  every  way. 
The, leaves  are  conjugated,,  pinnated,  and  each 
confifts  of  about  two  pair  of  roundiftr;  fhort, 
narrow  pinnae,  which  recede. fo  rapidly  and.fpee- 
djly  from  the  touch,  as  to  gain  it  the  appellation 
of  the  Live  Plant.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  roundifh  heads, 
are  fmall,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  fhort,  fhort,  flat,  jointed  pods,  containing 
the  feeds. 

Senfelefs  6.  Senfelefs  Plant.  This  is  often  called  the 
Plant  di-  Slothful  Plant,  from  the  little  tendency  the 
leaves  have  to  recede  from  the  touch  ©f  the.  finger. 
The  ftalks  are  fmOoth,  branching,  grow  two"  or 
three  feet  high,  and,  unlefs  fupported,  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  bipinnated;  the,  pftinae 
are  three  or  four  pair  on  each  wing,-  fhort, 
narrow,  and  do  not  contract  on  being  handled. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  ‘  fmall  heads  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  growing  on  flender  'foot¬ 
ftalks  ;  and  are  fucceeded'  by  long,  narrow,’ fmooth 
pods'  containing  the  feeds,  which  ripen  in’  Eno-- 
-*j>  .o:v  « Jandv  U  ,,J  ‘V-  .  ,  f  f  ° 

QiiVdn-  7.  .Quadrivalyed  Senfitive  Plant.  .  Tfte’rqotis 
valved,  creeping.  The  ftalk  is  flender,  herbaceous, jfquare, 
and  armed  with  fhort,.  recurved  fpiqes.! ;;  The 
leaves  are  bipinnated,  and  confift  of  two1  or  three 
pair  of  wings,  which  are  compoled  .  o£  ’  many 
ftiorr,  parrow.pinnte,  and  are  but  thinly  jdifpofed 
on  the  branches,  growing  on  long,  prickly  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  c.om.e  out  on  fbotlftiljcs  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  globular  Heads,  are 
of  a  purple  colour,  an.d  fucceeded  by  four-cor¬ 
nered  pods,  compofed  each  of  four .  valvesj  full 
ft  of  angular  feeds. 

8.  Rough  Thorny  Senfitive  Plant,  The 
ftalk  is  woody,  upright,  five  or  fix  feet  high, 


rough,  hairy,  and  armed  with  fhort,  ftron^- 
broad,  white-coloured  thorns.  The  leaves  are 
bipinnated,  being  compoled  of  five  or  fix  pair  of 
wings  arranged  oppofite  to  each  other,  having 
between  each  pair  two  lhort,  ftrong,  fharp- point- 
ed  thorns.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  globular: 
heads,  and  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of 
the  branches  on  fhort  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a' 
bright-purple  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  flat,, 
jointed  pods,  five  or  fix  uiuaJly  growing  together, 
which  join  at  their  bafe,  and  fpread  themfelves  in 
a  radiated  manner  from  the  top  of  the  footftalk. 

9.  Spotted  Senfitive  Plant.  The  ftalk  is  Jig-  and 
neous,  upright,  taper,  unarmed  with  fpines,  but  Spotted 
irregularly  marked  with  feveral  fpots.  The  leaves  Senfitive 
are  bipinnated,  and  confift  of  about  four  pair  f1*"1  de* 
of  wings,  having  a  deprefled  gland  fituated  be-  CrI  e  ' 
tween  their  firft  pair.  The  flowers  are  collected 

in  oblong  fpikes,  arifing  from  the  ends  and  fides 
of  the  branches,  on  long  footftalks,  and  are 
ducceeded  by  comprefled,  falcated  pods,  contain¬ 
ing  the  feeds. 

10.  Senegal  Mimofa.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  Senegal 
armed  with  triple  fpines,  and  covered  with  a  white  Mimofa 
bark.  The  leaves  are  bipinnated,  and  at  the  bafe  defcribft. 
of  each  are  fituated  three  fpines,  the  middle  one 

being  reflexed.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are1 
iucceeded  by  fmooth,  oval,  comprefled  pods, 
containing  the  feeds. 

All  thefe  forts  of ’Senfitive  Plants  are  belt  raif-  c“kure. 
ed  from  feeds  ;  though  many  of  them  may  be 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  planted  in  pots,- 
then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed,  and  .  * 

fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken  root. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hotbed  early  in 
the  fpring;  and,  when  the  plants  grow  up,  the 
ftncfeft  care  muft  be  taken  to  grant  them  a  due' 
and  fufficient  quantity  of  air,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  weak,  and  becoming  bad  in  colour. 

When: they  are  about  three  inches  in  height,  thev^ 
will  be  fit  to  remove;  they  muft  then  be  fet  fe-' 
parately  in  pots,  prelerving  as  much  mould1  as  .:/aT 
poflible.  to  the -roots,  be  again  plunged  upi 
to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed,  and  be  fhaded  and 
watered  until  they  have  taken  root.  From  thence 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  warmeft  ftove, 
and  kept  as  hot  as  poflible,  in  order  to  increafe 
their  fenfitive  quality ;  for  although  thefe  plants 
may  be  hardened  fo  as  to  bear  the  open  air  in  fum- 
mer,  yet,  as  they  are  chiefly  raifed  cn  account  of 
the  flirinking  property  of  their  leaves  on  contadt, 
this  property  abates  in  proportion  as  they  are  har¬ 
dened  to  the  air,  and  is  proportionally  heightened 
by  the  heat  of  theft  fltuadon  ;  which  ftioufd  teach 
all  lovers  of  thefe  plants,  to -grant  them  the  hot-  .e 

teft  refidence,  if  they  wpjild  chufe  to  have  their 
quality  in  perfection.  Thofe  plants  whofe  leaves 
only;;  fall  from- rtfte  touch  are  .termed  Senfitive 
l  lants ;  ana  Inch  as  fall  with  their  footftalks  are. 
termed  Humble  Plants.;  fo  that  the  plant  will 
readily  fhew  you  to  which  of  thefe  two  .  appella¬ 
tions  it  belongs.  '  (lj.jc.;  *  .*  .>  , 

The  other  tlftr^oefiforts  va'Z.Atacias,  and  their 
leaves  are  deAft«te--of  this  motion.  They  are 
trees  or  flirubs  of  difjjererjt  heights ;  their  leaves 
are  winged,  or  doubiy  winged,  as  their  titles  fet 
forth;  they  bear  flowers  in  fpikes,' fame  yellow, 
lome  white,  fome  blue,  ibme,  purple,  &c.  and 
two  of  them  are  fucceeded  by  large,  fiat  pods,  con¬ 
taining  the  feedsterwlftch‘  frequently  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  are  raifed  from  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Senfitive  Plants;  but  as  they  grow 
to  a  larger  fize,  muft  from  time  to  time  be  Ihifted 
into  larger  pots,  and  placed 'in  wintffciri  a  o-ood 
ftoye.  ji  ;/ 
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I  he  eleventh  fort  is  the  Acacia  which  yields  the 
true  Succus  Accaia,  and  whence  the  Gum  Aarbic 
ol  the  (hops  exludes. 

Titles,  i.  The  Senfitive  Plant  is  titled,  Mimofa  acu- 
StyUuh-  leata\f°his  conjugatis  pinnaiis  •,  partialibus  bijugis ; 

rvu-.  intimis  minimis .  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Mimofa 

caule  aculeato,  foliis  geminatis ;  partialibus  tetra- 
phyllis ,  foliolis  ihtimis  'minimis  \  and  Breynius,  Mi¬ 
mofa  fpinofa  prima,  five  Br afl  liana  latifolia,  fih- 
quis  radiatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Brafil 
’‘‘•A-J  (lands. 

$it$vceu.  2'  The  Digitated  Senfitive  Plant,  or  Humble 
Plant,  is  titled,  Mimofa  aculeaia ,  foliis  fubdigi- 
tatis  pinnatis ,  caule  hifpido.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff. 
it  is  termed,  Mimofa  foliis  digitalis  \  foliolis 
pinnatis,  caule  aculeato  knfpidoque ,  foliis  pinna - 
to-palmatis fngulis  numerose  pinnatis.  Plunder 
calls  it,  Mimofa  humilis  frutefcens  et  fpinofa ,  flli- 
quis  conglobatis  \  Breynius,  Mimofa  fpinofa  tribus 
fliquis  parvis  e  chin  at  is  ;  and  Commeiine,  Atflhy- 
nomene  fpinofa ,  fore  globofo  albido ,  flicuhs  articu- 
latis  echinatis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Brafils. 

3.  Inga ,  or  the  Unarmed  Pinnated  Senfitive 
J  Plant,  is  titled,  Mimofa  inermis ,  foliis  pinnatis 
quinquejugis  \  petiole  articulato  marginato.  In  the 
Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Mmofa  inermis ,  foliis 
pinnatis  •,  petiolis  membranaceis  alatis.  Sloane  calls 
it,  Arbor  fliquofa  Braflienfs ,  foliis  pinnatis ,  cofla 
media  membranulis  extantibus  ;  and  Plunder,  Inga 
flore  albo  fimbriato ,  f rutin  dulci.  It  is  a  native  of 
0  the  Brafils. 

ftAqaJt t.  4-  Unarmed  Bipinnated  Senfitive  Plant  is 
u  titled,  Mimofa  inermis ,  foliis  bipinna tis,  fpicis  ds- 
candris  inferioribus  caftrutis  mafeulis ,  caule  ereclo 
angulato.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Mi¬ 
mofa  inermis ,  foliis  duplicato- pinnatis,  fliquis  hne- 
*  aribus  glabr is.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Hi/oca-.  5.  The  Live  Plant  is  titled,  Mimofa  inermis, 
foliis  conjugatis  pinnatis  \  partialibus  quadrijugis 
fubrotundis ,  caule  inerrai  herbaceo.  Brown  calls  it,. 
Mimofa  minima  herbacea  vix  tripollicaris ,  capfulis 
fnonofpermibus  hirfutis  ;  and  Sloane,  Mimofa  her - 
hacea  non  fpinofa  minima  repens.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  meadows  of  Jamaica. 

-  %urtxm£oL'  6-  The  Senfelefs,  or  Slothful  Plant  is  tided, 
*coutiOu.  Mimofa  inermis  decumbens,  foliis  bipinnatis ,  fpicis 
cernuis  pentandris  inferioribus  craffatis ,  .caule  de- 
cumbente.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Mi¬ 
mofa  inermis ,  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis ,  fliquis  line- 
aribus  glabris.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Mimofa  Ameri¬ 
cana  pigra ,  f  liquis  longis  angufiis  allium  olentibus. 
It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

'SvLctf'VL'oal--  7*  Qpadrivalved  Senfitive  Plant  is  titled,  Mi- 
-  viA,  mofa  aculeata,  foliis  bipinnatis ,  caule  quadrangulo  ; 

aculeis  recurvis,  leguminibus  quadrivalvibus.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Mimofa  undique  aculeata,  caule  an¬ 
gulato,  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis  ■,  partialibus  utrin- 
que  ternis.  It  grows  naturally  at  Vera  Cruz, 

8.  Rough  Thorny  Senfitive  Plant  is  titled, 
“  Mimofa  aculeata  hirta ,  foliis  bipinnatis  oppoftc  acu- 

leatis ,  fpind  eredld  lengiore  inter  fngula  partialia. 
Brown  calls  it,  Mimofa  frutefcens  fpinofa  et  acu¬ 
leata ,  fliquis  hirfutis ;  and  Breynius,  Alfchyno- 
mene  fpinofa  VI.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica 
and  Vera  Cruz. 

9-  Spotted  Senfitive  Plant  is  titled,  Mimofa  in¬ 
ermis,  foliis  bipinnatis ,  fpicis  decandris  ;  inferiori¬ 
bus  cajlratis  corollatis ,  caule  ereclo  tereti.  Brown 
.calls  it,  Mimofa  frutefcens  inermis  fliquis  compreffis 
falcatis  umbellatis ,  pedunculo  longiffmo.  It  grows 
■  naturally  in  America. 

yfvnJLxJit.  10.  Senegal  Mimofa  is  titled,  Mimofa  fpinis 
D  ternis  •,  intermedia  reflexd,  foliis  bipinnatis ,  floribus 
fpicatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Acacia  j  and 


Plukenet,  Acacia  altera  vera,  fliqud  longd  villofd, 
cortice  candicante  donata.  It  grows  natundly  in 
Arabia. 

11.  True  Acacia  is  titled,  Mimofa  fpinis  flipu- 
laribus  patentibus ,  foliis  bipinnatis  partialibus  ex- 
timis  glanduld  interflinliis ,  fpicis  globofs  peduncu- 
latis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  Acacia  foliis  fcor - 
piordes  leguminoff  and  John  Bauhine,  Acacia  vera . 
it  grows  naturally  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

12.  Glaucous  Acacia  is  titled,  Mimofa  inermis ,' 
folds  bipinnatis  •,  partialibus  fejugis ;  pinnis  pluri- 
mis,  glanduld  inter  infima.  Breynius  calls  it,  Mi¬ 
mofa  arborefeens  non  fpinofa,  pinnis  acacia  latiori- 
bus  inf  erne  fore  albo ;  and  Catefbv,  Acacia  buxi 
foliis  x otundi or ibus,  floribus  albis,  fliqud  lata  com- 
prejfd.  Ir  grows  naturally  in  America, 

i  3.  Fagus-le aved  Acacia  is  titled,  Mimofa  inermis , 
foliis  pinnatis  bijugis ,  peticlo  marginato „  Plukenet 
calls  it,  Arbor  fliquofa ,  faginis  foliis ,  Americana , 
florbus  comofs.  It  is  a  native  of  Barbadoes. 

14.  Shrubby  Thornlefs  Acacia  is  titled,  Mi- 
mofa  inermis,  foliis  tergeminis.  Plumier  calls  it. 
Acacia  frutefcens  non  aculeata ,  fore  purpurafeente. 
it  is  a  native  of  America. 

15.  Broad-leaved  Acacia  is  titled,  Mimofa  in¬ 
ermis,  foliis  conjugatis  ;  pinnis  terminalibus  oppoftis  ; 
lateralibus  alterms.  Plumier  calls  it,  Acacia  non 
fpinofa,  juglandi  folio ,  flore  purpurafeente.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 

16.  Purple  Acacia  is  titled,  Mimofa  inermis , 
foliis  conjugatis  pinnatis  \  foliolis  intimis  minoribus. 
Plumier  calls  it.  Acacia  frutefcens  non  aculeata , 
flore  purpurafeente ,  alia.  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 

17.  Tret  Acacia  is  titled,  Mimofa  inermis,  fo¬ 
liis  bipinnatis ,  pinnis  dimidiatis  acutis ,  caule  ar¬ 
bor  eo.  Brown  calls  it,  Mimofa  arbor ea,  cortice  ci- 
nereo ,  fpied  globofa ,  fliqud  interne  rubente,  femini- 
bus  fphtricis  atro-nitentibus  3  and  Sloane,  Acacia 
arbor  ea  maxima  non  fpinofa ,  pinnis  major  ibus,  fore 
albo,  fliqud  contortd  coccined  ventricofa  elegant  iffimd. 
It  grows  naturally  in  moll  parts  of  Jamaica  and 
the.  Canbbees. 

1 8.  Single-fpined  Acacia  is  titled,  Mimofa  acu¬ 
leata,  foilis  bipinnatis ,  pinnis  incurvis,  caule  angu¬ 
lato.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Mimofa  acu¬ 
leis  undique  fparfs  folitariis,  foliis  duplicato-pinnai- 
tis,  caule  angulato.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

19.  Great  Horned  Acacia  is  titled,  Mimofa  fpi¬ 
nis  Jtipularibus  geminis  connatis ,  foliis  bipinnatis . 
Commeiine  calls  it.  Acacia  fimilis ,  fpinis  corni- 
formibus,  Mexicana.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Mexico  and  Cuba. 

20.  Indian  Acacia  is  titled,  Mimofa  aculeata, 
foliis  bipinnatis  pinnis  ovali-oblongis  oblique  acu- 
minatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Acacia  fpinofa,  Ind\<e 
Orientals,  foliis  fubtus  c<ef is,  floribus  globofs  luteis. 
It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

.  21.  Pennated  Acacia  is  titled,  Mimofa  aculeata, 
foliis  bipinnatis  numerofifimis  lineari-acerofs,  pafii- 
culd  aculeata,  capitulis  globofs,  Burman  calls'  it. 
Acacia  aculeata  multifora ,  foliis  pennas  avium  re— 
ferentibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 

22.  Madrafs  Acacia  is  titled , Mimofa  fpinis  fii- 
pularibus  longitudine  f ohorum ,  foliis  bipinnatis  j  par¬ 
tialibus  fubfejugis ,  ramie  Uvibus.  Plukenet’  calls 
it.  Acacia  Maderafpatana ,  foliis  parvis ,  aculeis  e 
regione  binis  pr <rgr andibus  horrida,  cortice  cinerco. 
It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies, 

23.  1  amarind-leaved  Acacia  is  titled,  Mimofa 
aculeata ,  foliis  bipinnatis  quinquejugis,  partialibus 
fubdecemjugis ,  petiolis  communibus  inermibus.  Plu¬ 
mier  calls  it,  Acacia  aculeata ,  fore  albo,  foliis  ta * 
marindi.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


CHAP.  CLIX. 

M  O  R  I  N  D  A. 


Species. 


Umbel - 
latcd. 


Citron¬ 

leaved, 


and  Pro¬ 
cumbent 
Morinda, 
or  Royor, 
deferibed. 


Culture. 


THERE  are  three  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

i.  Umbellated  Morinda. 

2.  Citron-leaved  Morinda. 

3.  Procumbent  Morinda ,  or  Royoc. 

1.  Umbellated  Morinda .  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
woody,  branching,  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  and  oval.  1  he 
flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  from  the  ends 
and  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  followed  by 
fuboval,  angular  berries,  containing  the  feeds. 

2.  Citron-leaved  Morinda  grows  to  the  fize 
of  a  moderate  tree.  The  leaves  are  of  a  fine 
green  colour,  elegant,  and  lhaped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  Citron  Tree.  The  flowers  come  out 
fingly  on  footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  angular,  comprefifed  berries, 
containing  two  feeds. 

3.  Procumbent  Morinda ,  or  Royoc.  The  (talks 
are  numerous,  ligneous,  and  fpread  themfelves 
every  way  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  ob- 
long,  pointed,  of  a  fine  ftrong  green  colour,  and 
fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree.  The 
flowers  come  out  along  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
and  are  followed  by  angular,  comprefied  berries, 
each  containing  two  feeds, 

Thefe  plants  are  belt  propagated  by  feeds 
procured  from  abroad.  They  muft  be  lown  on 
a  hotbed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  planted  feparately  in 
pots  filled  with  good  garden  mould,  and  plun¬ 
ged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  Here  they 
fhould  be  watered  and  (haded  at  firft,  and  muft 
by  degrees  be  ufed  to  bear  a  large  (hare  of  air. 
In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  a  tem¬ 
perate  bark  ftove,  and  managed  like  other  ten¬ 
der  plants. 

The  laft  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  flips  from 
the  roots,  which,  if  taken  off,  planted  in  pots, 


and  plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  will  readily 
grow,  and  foon  commence  good  plants 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Morinda  erettay 
folih  lanceolato-ovatis ,  pedunculis  confer  tis.  Rum- 
phius  calls  it,  Bancudus  angufiifolia.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Morinda  ar - 
borea,  pedunculis  folitariis.  Rumphius  calls 
it,  Bancudus  latifolia  ;  and  Rheede,  Codapilava. 
It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Morinda  pro- 
cumbens.  Vaillant  calls  it,  Morinda  Americana 
bumifufa  laurifolia  ;  Plumier,  Royoc  humijufum , 
frutlu  cupreffino  ;  and  Plukenet,  Periclymenum 
Americanum ,  e  cujus  r  a  dice  fit  atr amentum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America 

Morinda  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria 
Monogynia  \  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  receptacle  is  round- 
ifh,  and  collects  the  fefiile  flowers  into  the  form 
of  a  globe.  The  perianthium  is  very  fmall, 
fituated  above  the  germen,  and  indented  in  five 
parts  at  the  edge. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal. 
The  tube  is  cylindrical.  The  limb  is  cut  into 
five  fpreading,  plane,  fpear-fhaped,  (harp-point¬ 
ed  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  very  fhort  filaments,  in- 
ferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  having 
linear,  erect  antherae  nearly  the  length  of  the 
tube. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  calyx,  a  Ample  ftyle,  and  a  thickifti, 
bifid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  fuboval,  angular,  trun¬ 
cated  berry,  comprefied  on  all  fides  by  the  ad¬ 
joining  ones,  and  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 


Title*. 
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CHAP.  CLX. 

M  0  R  U  S,  The  MULBERRY-TREE. 


Species. 


Green 

fruited 


IN  the  ftove  muft  be  placed, 

1.  The  Green-fruited  Mulberry  Tree,  call¬ 
ed  Fuftick  Wood. 

2.  The  Indian  Mulberry  Tree. 

1.  Green-fruited  Mulberry 'Tree,  or  Fuftick 
Wood.  The  natural  growth  of  this  tree  is  fixty 
Mulberry  feet  or  more  in  height.  .  The  trunk  is  propor- 
f^vd6*  tionably  larSe’  firm,  covered  with  a  light- brown, 
furrowed  bark,  and  fends  forth  numerous 
branches  from  the  fides,  which  are  poflefled  of  a 
whitifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  broader 
on  one  fide  than  the  other,  indented  at  their 
bale,  acute-pointed,  rough,  of  a  dark-green  co¬ 
lour,  and  grow  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  katkins 
come  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of 
a  greenifh  colour  ;  and  the  female  flowers  come 
out  in  fmall  heads,  all  over  the  tree,  on  fhort  foot¬ 
ftalks  :  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  green  mulberries, 


of  a  lufeious  fweetnefs  when  ripe.  They  are  pof- 
fefied  of  the  like  kind  of  protuberances  as  our 
Common  Mulberry,  and  are  green  b.th  Within 
and  wirhout. 

It  is  the  wood  of  this  tree,  called  Fuftick,  Ufeful 
which  is  ufed  in  dying,  and  is  conftantiy  mi-  property 
ported  from  Jamaica  lor  that  pur  ole  The  ot  !t‘e 
wood  itfelf  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  dyes  W°L 
a  lulphur  colour.  The  tree  grows  natiraLy  ail 
over  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that 
whole  woods  are  found  of  it,  like  the  beech,  &c. 
in  England. 

2.  Indian  Mulberry  Tree.  This  alfo  is  a  large  Indian 
tree  in  India.  The  wood  is  firm,  but  the  ba.k  Mu  b  rry 
is  fofr,  thick,  yellowilh,  and  replete  with  a  * ,ee. 
milky,  aftringent  juice.  The  leaves  are  oval,  aeu*jec1' 
oblong,  equal  on  both  fides,  but  .  heir  edp-es 
are  unequally  ferrated,  rough,  of  a  dark  gnen 
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colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler  underneath, 
and  grow  alternately  on  {hort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches 
in  roundifh  heads;  they  are  of  a  whitifh-greeri 
colour,  and  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  fruit,  which  fhews  itfelf  firft  of  a  green 
colour,  next  white,  and  afterwards,  when  full 
ripe,  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

Culture  Thele  forts  are  eafily  raifed  by  feeds,  cut¬ 
tings,  or  layers.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark; 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  fhould 
have  a  leparate  pot,  and  be  brought  forward  in  a 
fecond  hotbed :  The  cuttings  alfo  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
good  bark  bed.  They  muft  be  conftantly  (haded, 
and  frequently  watered,  whether  feedling  plants, 
cuttings,  or  layers,  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
and  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
temperate  ftove,  and  in  that  fituation  they  will 
retain  their  leaves  all  winter.  From  time  to  time 


they  mud:  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  and  finally 
into  tubs;  mu  ft  have  little  water  in  winters,  which 
otherwile  caufes  them  to  drop  their  leaves  ;  and 
when  the  trees  get  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
you  may  expect  them  to  fhew  their  flowers  and 
fruit. 

1.  Green-fruited  Mulberry  Tree,  or  Fuftick  Titles.; 
Wood,  is  titled.  Morus  foliis  oblongis  bafi  hinc  pro-  (Y.  i_  - 
dublioribus ,  fpinis  axillaribus  fohtariis.  Brown  Lyv 
calls  it,  Morns  labtefeens,  foliis  oblongis  aentis  pa- 

ginis  exterioribus  prcdublioribus ,  ligno  citrino ; 

Sloane,  Morus  fruefu  viriai ,  ligno  fulphureo  tinblo- 
rio ;  Plukenet,  Zanthoxylum  aculeatum ,  carpini 
foliis ,  Aniericanum ,  cortice  cinereo ;  and  Ray, 

Fuftick  Wood.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and 
the  Brafil  Iflands. 

2.  Indian  Mulberry  Tree  is  titled,  Morus  foliis  SyuTitOu, 
cv  at  0- oblongis  utrinque  tequalibus ,  inaqualiter  ferra - 

tis.  Rumphius  calls  it,  Morus  Indie  a ;  Rheede, 
Linda-parva.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 


CHAP.  .  CLXI. 


MU  NTINGI  A. 


The  plant 
described. 


Culture. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpeciesof  this  genus  yet 
known,  called,  Munlingia. 

This  fpecies  admits  of  many  varieties.  The 
Item  is  robuft,  fends  out  many  brown  or  pur- 
plifh-coloured  branches  near  the  top,  and  the 
tree  grows  to  be  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves 
in  general  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Hazel  nut 
Tree,  but  are  of  different  forts  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties ;  fome  being  longer  and  a  little 
fpeared,  others  almoft  round,  and  heart  fhaped  at 
the  bafe  ;  in  fome  varieties  they  are  rough  to  the 
touch,  in  others  foft  and  fmooth,  and  in  all  they 
grow  alternately  on  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  on  footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ; 
they  are  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour,  (for  there 
are  both  kinds)  and  are  fucceeded  by  globular, 
umbilicated  berries,  containing  the  feeds.  The 
berries  are  of  different  fizes  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  varieties  ;  their  colour  alfo  varies,  fome  be¬ 
ing  yellow,  fome  of  a  deep-orange,  fome  white, 
and  others  purple,  when  ripe. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  plunging 
them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the 
plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  muft 
be  potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  the 
bark  bed,  and  be  watered  and  kept  (haded  until 
they  have  taken  root;  after  that,  watering  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a  time  muft  be  allowed  them, 
and  plenty  of  frefh  air,  efpecially  in  hot  weather. 
In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  the  bark 
ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain  for 
four  or  five  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be 
grown  to  be  ftrong  plants,  and  may  be  fee 
abroad  for  about  two  months  in  the  hotteft  part 
of  the  fummer,  and  in  the  winter  may  be  pre- 
ferved  in  a  dry  ftove  if  neceffary,  though  they  do 
beft  in  a  bark  ftove  of  the  moft  temperate  fort. 
It  fometimes  happens  that  the  feeds  remain  a 
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whole  year  before  they  come  up.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  the  pots  muft  be  kept  dean  from  weeds, 
the  mould  now  and  then  watered  when  it  becomes 
dry,  and  their  ftation  fhould  be  in  the  hotbed  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  fummer;  and  in  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  plunged  into  the  bark  bed  of  the  ftove. 
The  faring  following  they  fhould  be  plunged 
into  a  frefh  hotbed,  and  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  plenty  if  the  feeds  are  good,  when  they  fhould 
be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  potted  fepa¬ 
rately  when  about  three  inches  high,  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  before. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
is  named  Amply,  Muntingia.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff, \ 
it  is  termed, Muntingia  pedunculis  unifloris.  Brown 
calls  it,  Muntingia  fruticofa  villofa ,  foliis  f err atis 
oblongis  uno  latere  brevioribus  ;  Plunder,  Muntin¬ 
gia  folio  fericeo  mold,  frubhi  majori ;  Plukenet, 
Calabur a  alba ;  and  Sloane,  Loti  arboris  folio  an- 
gujliore ,  rubi  fore,  frublu.  polyfpermo  umbilicato. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Muntingia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Polyandria 
Mcnogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1/  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous  perianthium, 
having  a  concave  bafe,  and  divided  into  five 
large,  deciduous,  ipear-fhaped,  acuminated  fer¬ 
ments.  ° 

2.  Corolla  is  compofed  of  five  roundifh,  pa¬ 
tent  petals,  inferted  in  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous,  very  fhort,  ca¬ 
pillary  filaments,  with  roundifh  antherte. 

4.  I  istillum  confifts  of  a  globular,  hairy 
germen,  without  any  ftyle,  but  a  capitated,  pen¬ 
tagonal,  radiated,  permanent  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular  berry,  umbi¬ 
licated  by  the  ftigma,  and  containing  five  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  roundifh, 
fmall,  and  nidulanc. 
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C  PI  A  P.  CLXII. 


M  USA,  The  PLANTAIN  TREE. 


THERE  are  three  diftinCt  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called, 

i.  Farad  ile  Mu  fa,  or  Plantain  Tree. 

2.  Banana,  or  Spotted  Mufa. 

3.  Bibcii. 

I.  Paradife  Mufa,  or  Plantain  7'ree.  The 
ftalk  is  upright,  live  or  fix  inches  in  diameter, 
grows  to  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet  high,  and  yet  is 
of  fo  tender  and  foft  a  nature,  that  it  may  be  cut 
down  at  one  broke  with  the  knife.  The  leases 
are  of  an  oblong  figure,  more  than  two  yards 
long,  a  foot  and  an  half  broad,  have  a  ftrong, 
broad  midrib,  and  numerous  veins  running  from 
it  to  the  border.  Among  the  leaves  at  the  top 
of  the  plant  arifes  a  foft,  fungous  {talk,  fupport- 
ing  the  flowers  in  a  nodding,  or  drooping  pof- 
ture  ;  they  compofe  large  clutters,  are  of  a  whit- 
ifh-yellow  colour,  and  are  lucceeded  by  clutters 
of  delicious  fruit,  as  large  as  Cucumbers,  and  of 
a  yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

The  fruit  of  this  fpecies  is  in  high  efieem  in 
the  hot  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  ferved  in 
deferts  in  the  manner  we  ule  Melons.  1  here  are 
authors  who  have  afferted  this  to  be  the  forbidden 
apple  which  Adam  eat  of  in  Paradiie  ;  and  others 
who  have  affirmed  it  to  be  the  grapes  brought  to 
Mofes  from  the  Promifed  Land.  The  clulters  of 
this  fruit  are  often  fo  large,  as  to  weigh  forty  or 
fifty  pounds. 

2.  Banana ,  or  Spotted  Mufa.  The  (talk  is 
upright,  thick,  tender,  grows  to  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  high,  and  is  lpotted  and  beautifully 
ftriped  with  purple.  The  leaves  are  near  two 
yards  long,  and  a  foot  and  half  broad.  1  he 
flowers  come  out  in  bunches  from  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks;  they  are  elevated  on  a  thick,  foft  foot- 
flalk,  but  hang  drooping;  and  are  lucceeded  by 
fhort,  oblong  fruit,  foft,  and  luicious  to  the  tafte. 

3.  Bahai.  The  {talk  of  this  plant  is  thick, 
foft,  and  tender,  and  grows  to  twenty  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  near  three  yards  long,  and  three 
feet  broad.  From  the  center  of  the  Laves  arifes 
an  eretf:  fpadix  fupportihg  the  flowers,  which  are 
of  different  colours  in  the  different  varieties  of  this 
fpecies,  and  are  lucceeded  by  a  large,  eiculent 
fruit,  like  the  former. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the 
fuckers,  taken  from  the  roots,  in  any  of  the  ium- 
mer  months,  and  planting  them  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  and  very  rich  earth.  1  hey  mtift  be 
then  plunged  into  the  bark  bed;  and  if  the 
fuckers  were  young,  and  had  good  fibres,  they 
will  foon  fhew  good  figtis  of  growth.  During 
the  fummer  feafon  they  muft  have  confiant  fup- 
plies  of  water ;  for  the  leaves  being  large,  and 
tijeir  growth  quick,  they  will  require  pretty 
large  quantities  to  be  duly  adminiftereci  unto  them; 
but  in  winters  they  muff  have  water  fparingly, 
as  at  that  feafon  it  is  apt  to  rot  the  roots.  When 
they  are  grown  to  a  confiderable  fize,  a  tan  ftove, 
or  part  of  fuch  a  ftove,  fhould  be  appropriated  to 
thefe  plants  :  They  fhould  then  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  tan  bed,  placing 
fome  old  rotten  tanner’s  bark  for  their  roots  to 
ftrike  into.  They  will  from  that  time  grow  amaz¬ 


ingly,  the  roots  will  fpread  all  over  the  bed,  and 
if  they  are  kept  warm  in  winters,  and  duly  ftip- 
plied  with  waier  in  fummer,  they  will  flower,  and 
the  fruit  ripen;  but  it  by  no  means  anfwers  the 
encomiums  bellowed  on  it  by  foreigners,  or  fuch 
as  have  refided  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Jf  the  fruit  is 
gathered  before  it.  is  ripe,  and  roafted  in  the  em¬ 
bers,  it  becomes  a  hearty  food,  and  is  ufed  by  the 
Indians  inilead  of  bread. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Mufa  fp  a  dice  mi- 

tantc,  fimbus  mafculis  perfflentibus.  In  the  Hort.  ^  J-.,  , 

Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Mufa  racemo  fmpliciffmo  ;  and  FomFoFbUu- 
in  the  Hort.  Malab.  Bata.  Clufius  calls  it,  Mu-  :<xc€l 
fa  ;  and  Calpar  Bauhine,  Ficus  Indie  a,  frv.Plu  ra- 
cemcfo ,  folio  oblongo  ;  alio,  Palma  humilh,  long  is 
latifque  foliis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  The  lecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Mufa  fpadice  doJpx&vn. 
nut  ante,  fiorious  mafculis  dedduis.  In  Miller’s 
Dictionary  it  is  termed,  Mufa  fpadice  nutante , 

fruSi u  breviore  obtufo  angulato.  Brown  calls  it, 

Mufa  fpadice  nutante ,  fruPlu  breviore  cblongo 
.Sloane,  Mufa  caudice  maculato ,  frubtu  redo  ro¬ 
tund  0  breviore  odcrato ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Mufa 
affmis  altera ;  and  Plukenet,  Ficus  Indica  racc- 
mofa ,  feliis  venufie  venofis ,  jrutlu  min  ore.  It 

grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  tided,  Mufa  fpadice  t&briai', 
eretlo ,  fpathis  perfflentibus.  Brown  calls  it,  Mufa 
fpadice  eretlo,  Jpathis  rigidis  an.plexantibus  dijtiihe 

id  alternation  fitis  ;  Rumphius,  Folium  menfa- 
rium  ;  and  Plunder,  Bihai  amplijftmts  foliis ,  fo¬ 
rum  vaf cults  variegatis  ;  all'o.  Bihat  amplijfimis 
foliis ,  forum  vaf cults  coccineis  ;  alio,  Bihai  am¬ 
plijfimis  foliis,  forum  vafeulis  fubnigris.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 


Mufa  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Polygamia  Mo- 


noecia ;  and  the  characters  are, 

I.  The  Hermaphrodite  Females  are  fituated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  fpadix. 


1.  Calyx  is  a  large,  oval, 
concave  fpatha,  containing  many  flowers. 

2.  Corolla  is  ringent,  and  unequal.  The  petal 
that  conliitutes  the  upper  lip  is  ereCt,  tongue- 
fhaped,  truncated,  and  indented  in  five  parts  at 
the  top. 

The  neCtarium  conftitutes  the  lower  lip,  and 
confifts  of  one  ear-fhaped,  navicular,  compreffed, 
acuminated  leaf,  fhorter  than  the  petal. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  awl-fhaped  filaments,  of 
which  five  are  fituated  within  the  petal,  are  eredt, 
and  about  half  the  length  of  the  petal ;  the 
fixth  filament  is  fituated  within  the  neClarium,  is 
twice  the  length  of  the  others,  and  on  this  is  fi¬ 
tuated  a  linear,  fruitful  anthera  ;  the  others  have 
none. 
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4.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  a  large,  very  long, 
triquetrous  germen  fituated  belowr  the  recepta¬ 
cle  ;  a  cylindrical,  erect  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
petal  ;  and  a  capitated,  roundifh  ftigma. 

5.  Pericardium  is  a  flefhy,  very  long, 
bluntly  three-cornered  berry,  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  covered  with  a  thick  rind. 

6.  Semina . 

II.  Hernia. 


s 
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II.  Hermaphrodite  Males,  in  the  lame  fpadix  a- 
bovethe  Females. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fpatha,  as  in  the  females. 

2.  Corolla.  [  he  petal  is  the  lame  as  in  the 
females. 

The  nettarium  is  alfo  fimilar. 

3.  Stamina.  The  filaments  are  the  fame  as 
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the  females ;  but  all  of  them  are  equal,  ereft,  and 
have  linear ainherm. 

4.  Pistillum.  The  germen,  ftyle,  and  ftig- 
rna  are  the  fame  as  in  the  females,  but  lmaller, 
and  obfolete. 

5.  Pericarpium  becomes  abortive. 

6.  Semen . 
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M  T  R  T  U  S,  MYRTLE. 


Species. 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 
5* 


Pimento, 
All- 


or 


ip:cc,  ce 
fcnbed. 


BESIDES  the  numerous  Myrtles  that  adorn 
our  Green-houles,  there  are  other  fpecies 
oi  a  more  tender  nature,  which  figure  admirably 
in  our  Stoves  •,  fuch  as. 

Pimento,  or  All  fpice. 

Dioiceous  Myrtle. 

White- berried  Myrtle  of  Ceylon. 
Round-leaved  Myrtle  of  Ceylon. 

Shining  Oval-leaved  Myrtle  of  Jamaica,  or 
Zuzygium. 

6.  Chytraculia  Myrtle. 

7.  T wo- flowered  Myrtle. 

8.  Brafilian  Myrtle. 

1.  Pimento ,  or  All-fpice.  This  grows  to  be 
a  large  tree,  fending  forth  many  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  1  he  leaves  great¬ 
ly  refemble  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree  ;  their  figure 
is  oblong  ;  they  are  veined,  and  grow  alternately 
on  the  branches  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
loofe  bunches  ;  they  appear  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  and  are  lucceeded  by  a  globular  fruit, 
v/hich  is  called  in  England  Jamaica  Pep¬ 
per.  The  whole  tree  is  an  admirable  aromatick. 
The  leaves  bruifed  are  finely  feented,  and  even 
when  dried  retain  that  property  many  years. 
Many  fuppofe  the  fruit  to  be  poflefied  of  the 
flavour  of  molt  other  fpices,  which  has  gained 
it  the  appellation  of  Slll-fpice.  It  is  a  confider- 
able  branch  of  the  Jamaica  trade  •,  is  gather¬ 
ed  before  it  is  ripe  ;  and  being  expofed  to  the 
fun  about  twelve  days,  becomes  dry  and  fit 
for  ufe  :  It  is  then  packed  up  to  be  ready  for 
exportation. 

2.  Dioiceous  Myrtle.  This  grows  to  be  a 
large  tree,  like  the  former.  The  leaves  are  of  an 
tiefciibed.  oblong  figure,  and  are  ftrongly  feented  when 
bruiled.  They  are  of  a  thick  confidence,  and 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  Tides  'and 
ends  of  the  branches  in  loole  bunches  •,  they  are 
dioiceous,  and  very  fmall;  they  are  of  a  greenifh 
colour-,  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft  ;  and 
the  females  are  fucceeded  by  a  fmall,  globular, 
fpicy  berry.  The  whole  tree  is  a  very  ftrong 
and  fine  aromatick. 

3.  White-berried  Myrtle  of  Ceylon.  This 
plant  hath  a  ftrong,  upright  ftem,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  grey  bark,  which  divides  into  many  (len¬ 
der,  ftiff  branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  of  a 
fhining-green  colour,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs 
on  very  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  grow, 
many  together  from  the  ends  of  each  branch,  on 
one  common  footftalk  ;  they  come  out  in  win 
ter,  and  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  common 
Myrtle.  In  the  countries  where  this  tree  natu¬ 
rally  grows,  the  berries  are  of  a  fnowy-white  co¬ 
lour;  but  in  our  gardens  it  rarely,  if  ever,  pro¬ 
duces  any  fruit. 
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4  Round -leaved  Myrtle  of  Ceylon.  This 
tree  is  an  exceeding  fine  aromatick.  The  leaves  Roiln(J. 
are  rather  of  an  oval  figure,  tho’  they  are  almoft  leaved 
round.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  up-  Myrtle  qf 
per  parts  of  the  branches  in  loofe  bunches.  The  C<Vyl°£’j 
footftalk  of  each  ufually  divides  into  about  three  de  cn  c 
branches,  each  of  which  fupports  many  flowers, 
which  are  fmall,  and  fucceeded  by  round  berries. 

5.  Shining  Oval- leaved  Myrtle  of  Jamaica, 

or  Zuzygium  This  is  a  flirub,  which  fends  forth  Q^,nS 
many  forked  branches,  that  are  covered  with  a  leaved 
white  bark.  The  leaves  are  very  bright,  fmooth.  Myrtle  of 
oval,  acute,  grow  by  pairs,  and  crown  the  tops  Jamaica> 
of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  divifions  of  the  branches  on  footftalks  placed  deferibed. 
oppofite  to  each  other  ;  one  common  footftalk 
fupports  many  flowers,  which  falling  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  roundifh  berries. 

6.  Chytraculia  Myrtle.  This  flirub  is  not 
much  unlike  the  former.  The  branches  divide  cu)fara" 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  leaves  are  fmooth, 

oval,  and  grow  by  pairs.  The  footftalks  of  the 
flowers  divide  in  the  like  forked  manner  with 
the  branches,  are  downy,  and  fupport  nume¬ 
rous  flowers,  which  falling  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall,  roundifh  fruir. 

7.  Two-  flowered  Myrtle.  The  leaves  of  this 
lhrub  are  fpear-fhaped,  undivided,  and  grow  ^0'™~ed 
oppofite  to  each  other.  The  footftalks  of  the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  branches 

in  the  alternate  way ;  they  grow  fingly;  and  each 
fupports  two  flowers  only. 

8.  Brafilian  Myrtle.  This  is  a  branching 
fhrub,  covered  with  a  white  bark.  The  leaves  *nd  Bra' 
are  oval,  broad,  fmooth,  fcentlefs,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other  on  the  branches.  The  deicribed. 
flowers  grow  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 

on  naked  footftalks  ;  the  petals  appear  fringed, 
or  ciliated  ;  their  ftamina  are  of  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  number ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  a 
very  large,  oval  fruit. 

All  theffe  forts  are  propagated  from  feeds, 
which  fnould  be  procured  from  the  places  where  Cu  tur,e 
the  trees  naturally  grow.  1  hey  fhould  be  well 
preferved  in  fand ;  or  if  they  be  fown  in  boxes 
on  the  fpot,  and  lent  over  undifturbed  in  that 
manner,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better.  If  we  re¬ 
ceive  them  in  land- bags,  as  is  very  often  the 
cafe,  thv.y  fhould,  as  loon  as  poffible,  be  fown  in 
pots  or  boxes  filled  with  frefh,  light  earth.  Thefe 
fhould  be  immediately  let  under  cover,  and  be 
frequently  watered.  In  the  fpring  they  fhould 
be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  and  this  will  more  effectually  bring  them 
up  ;  for  without  this  afliftance  they  will  lie  two, 
and  fometimes  three,  nay,  even  four  years,  be¬ 
fore  they  appear.  When  they  are  of  fize  to 
tranfplant,  each  fhould  have  its  own  feparate  pot, 

which 
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which  aught  to  be  but  fmall  at  firft  ;  they  fhould 
be  then  well  watered,  plunged  up  to  the  rim$ 
in  a  lecond  hotbed,  and  ihaded  until  they  have 
taken  root*  From  that  time  they  fhould  be  har¬ 
dened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air ;  and  abotit  the 
end  of  July  the  glafies  fhould  be  taken  off,  let¬ 
ting  the  pots  Hill  remain  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
bed.  Mats,  however,  fhould  be  drawn  over 
them  to  fhade  them  from  the  violence  of  the  fun, 
and  alfo  to  proted  them  from  cold  nights  and 
exceffive  rains  ;  watering  fhould  be  afforded 
them  as  there  fhall  be  occafion ;  and  with  this 
treatment  they  may  hand  until  the  middle  or 
end  of  September,  when  they  fhould  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  moderate  ftove.  Watering  muff 
be  repeated  at  times  all  winter;  dead  leaves 
muft  be  picked  off” ;  and  every  fummer  they  may 
be  fet  abroad  from  June  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  September,  when,  the  cold  dews  coming  on, 
they  fhould  be  removed  again  into  the  ftove. 
From  time  to  time  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into 
larger  pots,  as  they  require  ;  the  fibres  next  the 
pots  fhould  be  trimmed  off,  and  as  much  old 
mould  as  poflible  fhould  be  taken  away  without 
difturbing  the  roots.  They  fhould  be  then  fet 
upright  in  pots  not  too  large,  filled  with  the  like 
kind  of  light,  rich  earth  ;  fhould  be  immediately 
well  watered,  and  plunged  afrefh  up  to  the  rims 
in  the  bed.  The  beft  time  for  this  work  is 
April,  though  it  may  be  done  fuccefsfully  in  the 
autumn,  at  fuch  time  as  they  are  taken  from 
their  fituation  abroad  to  be  placed  in  the  houfe. 

The  third  fpecies,  and  moil  of  the  fhrubby 
or  lower  kinds,  will  grow  by  cuttings  ;  but  then 
they  fhould  have  the  benefit  of  a  good  bark  bed, 
fhould  be  kept  clofe,  conftantly  {haded,  and  well 
watered.  May  is  the  beft  time  for  planting 
them  ;  and  fome  choofe  to  have  a  bit  of  the  old 
wood  with  each  cutting  :  If  the  cutting,  how¬ 
ever,  be  ftrong,  of  the  laft  year’s  wood,  and  well 
grown,  it  will  be  better  without  it. 

As  foon  as  you  find  your  cuttings  to  be  in  a 
growing  ftate,  you  muft  begin  to  harden  them  to 
the  open  air,  and  when  once  this  is  effected, 
their  treatment  muft  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
feedling  plants. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers ;  but 
this  often  proves  a  more  tedious  method  than 
any  other  way;  for  they  frequently  will  be  two 
or  three  years  before  they  flrike  root,  and  fome 
will  not  ftrike  root  that  way  at  all ;  fo  that 
where  feeds  cannot  be  obtained,  which  is  the 
beft  way  of  all,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  cut¬ 
tings. 

They  are  moft  of  them  fine  aromaticks,  and 


merit  a  place  in  every  good  colleffion  ;  efpecially 
the  two  firft  forts,  which,  by  their  fine  bay-like 
leaves  fo  beautifully  adorning  fuch  large  ^row¬ 
ing  trees,  caufe  a  delightful  look,  both  in  the 
ftove  in  the  winter,  and  alfo  when  they  are  fet 
abroad  in  the  open  air  in  the  fummer. 

1.  The  Pimento ,  All-fpice,  or  Jamaica  Pep-  Titles* 
per  Tree,  is  titled,  Myrtus  foliis  alfternis.  In  the  P-  *  J 
Hortus  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Myrtus  calycibus  ubfque  bL**e™*'* 
appendiculis.  Sloane  calls  it,  Myrtus  arbor ea 
aromatica ,  foliis  laurinis  ;  Plukenet,  Caryophyllus 
aromatic  us  Americanus ,  lauri  acuminatis  JolHs „ 

frutlu  crbiculari  ;  Brown,  Myrtus  foliis  oblcngo - 
ovatis  glabris  alter  ms,  racemis  terminalibus  & 
later alibus  ;  alfo,  Caryophyllus  foliis  oblongo- ovatis 
alternis ,  racemis  termmalibus  &  later  alibus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  Dioiceous  Myrtle  is  titled,  Myrtus  pedun-lSuriceU 
cults  truhot omo-pamculatis,  foliis  oblongis,  floribus 

dioicis .  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

3.  White-berried  Myrtle  of  Ceylon  is  titled, 

Myrtus  pedunculis  mult ipr is,  foliis  ovatis  fubpe--ZfML' 
tiolatis.  In  FI.  Zeyl.  it  is  termed,  Myrtus  foliis  ova* 

tis  acuminatis  obtufiufculis ;  and  in  the  Horf.  Cliff. 

Myrtoides  foliis  ovatis.  Herman  calls  it,  Myrtus 
Zeylamca  odor  atiffima,  baccis  mveis  monococcis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 

4.  Round-leaved  Myrtle  of  Ceylon  is  titled,  (jMm#- 
Myrtus  pedunculis  trifido-multipris ,  foliis  obovatis. 

Plukenet  calls  it,  Caryophyllus  aromaticus  Ind.  Oc-0  <f 
cid. foliis  &  frubiu  rotundis .  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  . 

5.  Zuzygium  is  titled,  Myrtus  pedunculis  multi . 
pris  foliis  geminis  fubovatis  termmalibus,  ramis 
dichotomis.  Brown  calls  it,  Zuzygium  fruticofum, 
foliis  ovatis  nitidis  &  ramulis  ubique  jugatis.  It 
is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

_  6-  Chytraculia  Myrtle  is  titled,  Myrtus  pedunculis 
dichotomis  paniculatis  tomentofis,  foliis  geminis  fubo-  -  cu^juoL 
vatis  terminalibus.  Brown  calls  it,  Chytraculia 
arbor  ea,  foliis  ovatis  glabris  oppofitis,  racemis  ter¬ 
mmalibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

7.  Two-flowered  Myrtle  is  titled,  Myrtus 
dunculis  btfloris,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Brown  calls  it, 

Caryophyllus  fruticofus ,  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis 
pribus  geminatis  alaribus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica. 

8.  Brafilian  Myrtle  is  titled,  Myrtus  pribus 
folitariis,  pedunculis  nudis,  petalis  fubciliatis.  Plu-  « 
mier  calls  it,  Myrtus  pomifera  latiffimis  foliis ;  xaAi4L 
Brown,  Philadelphus  arbor efcens,  foliis  myrtinis 
nitidis  oppofitis,  ramulis  gracilibus,  pedunculis  bi- 
par  titis  alaribus ;  Sloane,  Myrti  folio  arbor ,  cortice 
argenteo,  foliis  oblongis  ad  bafin  Iatioribus  inodoris  ; 
and  Commeline,  Arbor  Brafiliana ,  myrti  laurel 
foliis  inodoris.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Brafils. 
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(F  this  genus  are, 

1.  Divaricated  Nerium. 

2.  Ceylon  Nerium. 

1.  Divaricated  Nerium.  The  flalk  is  ligneous, 
divides  into  many  branches,  which  fpread  them- 
felves  every  way  ;  and  the  plant  grows  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
Ihaped,  oval,  and  undivided.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clufters  from  the  ends  and  fides  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  fnow-white  colour, 


and  very  beautiful ;  they  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Ceylon  Nerium.  The  Item  is  woody,  grows  an(j 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  lends  ^orth  Csvlon 
many  ere<5t,  ftraight  branches  from  the  fides.  The  Nerium 
leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  and  grow  oppofite  by 
pairs  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  clufters  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  llalks,  are 
of  a  red  colour,  and  are  lometimes  fucceeded  by 
pods ;  but  the  feeds  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

The 
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The  firft:  fort  is  belt  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fliould  be  Town  on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring. 
When  the  plants  are  three  inches  high,  they  mult 
be  planted  feparately  in  pots,  be  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark*  be  watered  and  kept  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  root  ;  but  afterwards  mult 
have  more  air,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon.  In  autumn  they  mud  be  taken  into  the 
bark  ftove,  where  they  mult  be  kept  warm  all 
winter,  and  the  fummer  following  they  will 
flower,  and  the  feeds  frequently  ripen  ;  foori  after 
which  the  plants  for  the ‘molt  part  decay. 

The  fecond  fort  is  raifed  by  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner,  when  they  can  be  obtained  good ;  but 
as  they  rarely  ripen  in  England,  the  molt  gene¬ 
ral  method  of  its  culture  here  is  by  laying  down 
the  young  (hoots  in  the  autumn  or  fpring.  If 
thefe  are  duly  fupplied  with  water,  they  will 
itrike  root,  and  may  then  be  taken  off,  potted 


feparately,  and  plunged  into  the  ftove,  where 
they  Ihould  conftantly  remain  under  the  care  and 
difcipline  due  to  tender  plants. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings.  Thefe 
fliould  be  fet.in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  j 
they  mull  be  watered  and  fhaded  at  firft;  but 
when  the  plants  have  commenced  a  good  grow¬ 
ing  ftate,  they  muft  have  plenty  of  air,  and  in 
the  autumn  be  taken  into  the  ftove,  and  mana¬ 
ged  as  the  others. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Nerium  foliis  lan-  Titles; 
ceolato-ovatis ,  ramis  divaricatis.  Herman  calls  it, 

Apocynum  Zeylanicum  Indicum  frutefcens ,  nerii  jlore  -  . 

candidijfimo.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Nerium  foliis  . 

lanceolatis  oppofitis ,  ramis  rediis.  Burman  calls  it,  Q 
Apocynum  arborefcens ,  nerii  jlore ,  minus.  It  grows 

naturally  in  India. 
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defcribed. 


THERE  are  five  diftincl  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  in  the  ftove,  viz. 

Specie*.  1.  Arabian  Jeffamine. 

2.  Indian  Jeffaminei 

3.  The  Sorrowful  Tree. 

4.  Hairy  Nyctanthes. 

5.  Narrow- leaved  Nyctanthes. 

Arabian  i.  Arabian  Jeffamine.  The  ftem  is  weak  and 
woody,  and  fends  out  many  weak,  ftraggling 
branches  from  the  lides.  The  lower  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped  and  obtufe,  but  the  upper  ones  are  oval 
and  entire  ;  they  are  all  placed  oppofite  by  pairs, 
are  fmooth,  and  their  colour  is  an  elegant  pale- 
green.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  near  the  upper  parts  ;  they  are  of 
a  pure  white  colour,  and  finely  lcented,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  evenings,  and  fhew  themfelves  great 
part  of  the  year. 

2.  Indian  Jeffamine.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
firm,  branching,  and  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth, 
of  a  gloffy  green  colour,  waved  on  their  edges, 
and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  The  flowers  come 
out  ih  fmall  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
alrnoft  the  whole  length  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  large,  of  a  fnow- white  colour,  and  finely 
fcented. 

3.  The  Sorrowful  Tree.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
fquare,  branching,  and  grows  to  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  acute- 
pointed,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  have  a  moft 
exhilarating  odour ;  they  appear  in  the  night, 
wither  in  the  morning,  and  the  mournful  appear¬ 
ance  they  carry  all  day  gained  this  fpecies  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  The  Sorrowful  Tree. 

Hairy  4.  Hairy  Nyctanthes.  The  ftem  is  woody,  di¬ 
vides  into  many  branches,  and  grows  to  be  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth, 
of  a  Ihining  green  colour,  and  come  out  without 
order  on  hairy  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
growing  on  hairy  footftalks,  are  of  a  pure  white 
colour,  and  of  excellent  odour ;  they  appear  in 
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evenings  like  the  former  fort,  and  fade  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  morning. 

5.  Narrow-leaved  Nyftanthes.  The  ftem  is  and  fjar; 
woody,  branching,  and  grows  to  twelve  or  four-  ™.v-leav- 
teen  feet  high.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  oval  and  ed  Nyc- 
obtufe,  others  are  fpfear-ftiaped  and  narrow.  The  tanth.es 
flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the  wino-s  defcribed” 
of  the  leaves,  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  have°a 
delicious  odour. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  layers.  This  r 
operation  muft  be  performed  on  the  young  /hoots;  Ctl  ture* 
and  the  time  for  the  work  is  the  autumn,  winter* 
or  fpring.  If  they  are  fupplied  with  water  as  often 
as  the  mould  becomes  dry,  they  will  take  root 
and  afterwards  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  fe¬ 
parately  in  pots,  and  then  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed  in  the  ftove. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  cuttings.  Thefe  muft 
be  planted,  many  together,  in  large  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark ;  and  if 
they  are  watered  and  kept  fhaded,  they  will  foon 
ftrike  root :  After  they  have  commenced  a  good 
growing  ftate,  they  fhould  be  potted  feparately, 
and  managed  like  the  layers. 

The  firft  two  forts  are  generally  propagated  by 
grafting  them  on  flocks  of  the  common  White 
Jeffamine  ;  and  in  that  ftate  we  receive  them  from 
Italy,  where  they  are  raifed  for  fale,  and  exported 
to  different  parts  of  the  world.  Whoever  pur- 
chafes  any  of  the  Italian  railed  plants,  muft  firft 
clean  the  roots  from  all  filth,  cut  off  the  broken 
and  bruifed  parts,  and  foak  them  in  water  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  plant  them  in  pots 
and  plunge4  them  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove! 

Their  after- management  will  be  to  fhorten  the 
ftioots  as  they  become  too  luxuriant,  and  rub  off 
all  fuch  as  may  arife  under  the  graft  on  their  firft 
appearance,  which  would  otherwife  foon  rob  the 
graft  of  its  nourifhment  and  beauty. 

Thele  foits  may  be  let  abroad,  with  the  green- 
houfe  plants,  during  the  warmeft  part  of  the  fum¬ 
mer  ;  but  in  September  muft  be  again  taken  into 
the  ftove  for  their  winter  lodgings,  where  a  fmall 
fhare  of  artificial  heat  will  be  fufficient  for 
them. 

7  U 
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Titles.  t.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  NyRanthes  foliis 
C  0  inferioribus  cordatis  ob tuffs,  fuperioribus  ovatis  acu- 
'  tis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff  it  is  termed,  NyRanthes 
caule  volubili ,  foliis  fubovatis  acutis.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Syringa  Arabica ,  foliis  mali  curantii  *, 
Burman,  Jafminum  limonii  folio  conjugato  ;  Tilli, 
Jafminum,  five  Sambac  Arabum ,  folio  acuminato\ 
Clufius,  Jafminum  Arabicum  •,  and  Rumphius, 
Flos  Manor#.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 
du£buh\&.  2.  The  fecond  lpecies  is  titled,  NyRanthes 
foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  undulatis ,  ramis  terctibus : 
In  the  Hortus  Malabricus  it  is  termed,  Ffieregdm 
Mulla.  Ray  calls  it,  Jafminum  Indicant ,  flore  po¬ 
ly pet alo  exalbido ,  fruRu  minori.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Malabar. 

ffcrr  3 •  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  NyRanthes  caule 
foj  tetragono ,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis ,  pericarpiis  mem - 
branaceis  compreffis.  In  the  Hortus  Mcilabricus  it 
is  termed,  Manja-pumeran.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Arbor  triffis  myrto  fi mills.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India. 

T  ^ourt^  fpecies  L  titled,  NyRanthcs 

petiolis  pedunculifque  villofis.  In  the  Hortus  Ma¬ 
labricus  it  is  termed,  Rava-pon.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 


5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  NyRanthes  foliis 
obtuffs  lanceolatis  ovatifque.  In  the  Hortus  Mala - 
bricus  it  is  termed,  Katu-pitffegam  Mulla.  Tour- 
nefort  calls  it,  Jafminum  Indicum  anguftifolium , 
fruRu  gcmino.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  fandy 
parts  ol  Malabar. 

NyRanthes  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Dian-  Clafaand 
dria  Monogynia  and  the  characters  are,  the^L' 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  monophyllous,  cylindri-  nsean  in" 

cal,  permanent  perianthium,  cut  into  eight  awl-  Syflenr. 
lhaped  fegments.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  hypocrateriforme  petal.  ra^efS* 
The  tube  is  cylindrical,  and  longer  than  the  calyx. 

The  limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into  eight  ob¬ 
long,  patent  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  two  fmall,  awl-fhaped  fila¬ 
ments,  inferted  in  the  receptacle,  having  ereCt, 
acute  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  rotrndifh,  deprefied 
germen,  a  fimple  ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube, 
and  two  ereCt  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  didymous 
berry,  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle,  roundifh, 
and  large. 
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WE  have  referved  one  fpecies  of  this  genus 
for  this  place,  called,  The  Shrub  Brafil. 
Plant  This  plant  hath  feveral  woody,  fingle,  four- 

deferibed.  cornered  ftalks,  that  grow  to  about  a  yard  high. 

The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  ferrated,  and 
grow  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  ftalks  in  fpikes,  having  caduous  braCteae;  their 
colour  is  white,  and  the  whole  plant  is  finely 
fcented. 

Cultirre,  Sow  the  feeds  of  this  plant  on  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  let  them  have  the  advantage  of  a  fecond 
hotbed  •,  here  let  them  remain  until  the  heat  is 
abated,  and  then  let  each  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot, 
and  the  pots  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
third  hotbed ;  through  all  which  courfes  let  them 
have  frequent  waterings,  befhaded  in  hot  weather, 


and  have  as  much  free  air  as  pofiible.  About  July 
take  the  glafles  wholly  off,  let  the  plants  have 
the  benefit  of  the  full  air,  give  them  plenty 
of  water,  as  the  nature  of  the  feafon  requires, 
and  in  the  autumn  remove  them  into  the  ftove 
to  be  preferved  through  the  winter.  This  plant 
will  live  in  a  common  green-houfe  •,  but  by  this 
method  it  will  perfeCt  its  feeds,  and  be  in  the 
utmoft  perfe&ion.  The  fummer  following  fet 
them  abroad  with  other  tender  plants  in  a  well- 
fheitered  fituation,  and  in  the  autumn  remove 
them  into  the  ftove  as  before. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Ocymum  racemis  termina- 
libus  :  braReis  caducis,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  caule  c?  1  , 
fuffruticofo.  Burman  calls  it,  Ocymum  Zeylanicum  ruUrf 
perenne  odoratiffimum  latifolium.  It  grows  natu- ' 
rally  in  Afia. 
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THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  in  the 
Stove,  viz. 

Specie*.  1.  Prickly  Ovieda. 

2.  Smooth  Ovieda. 

Prickly,  1.  Prickly  Ovieda.  The  (talk  is  woody,  thick, 
and  branching.  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  in¬ 
dented,  prickly,  and  grow  oppofite  on  fhort  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh 
bunches  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  globular  berries,  which  arc  of  a  blue 
colour  when  ripe. 


2.  Smooth  Ovieda.  The  ftalk  is  woody*  ao(j 
branching,  and  grows  to  three  or  four  feet  high.  Smooth 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  bend  back-  Ovieda 
ward,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  foot-  delcribed. 
ftalks.  .  The  flowers  are  produced  in  forked 
bunches  at  the  extremities  of  the  fhoots,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  round  berries,  containing  the 
feeds. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  Culture, 
on  a.hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to 

remove. 
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remove,  they  mult  be  potted  leparately,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark,  where  they 
mult  remain  with  the  ufual  care  of  luch  feedlings 
until  the  autumn,  and  mult  then  be  taken  into 
the  bark-ltove,  and  managed  like  other  tender 
plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Ovieda  foliis  ova- 
libus  dentatis.  Plunder  calls  it,  Valdia  cardui  fo- 
lio,  fruttu  fubuerulco.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Ovieda  foliis 
lanceolatis  jubrepandis.  It  is  a  native  of  Java. 

Ovieda  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  TOidynamia 
Angiofpermia ;  and  the  characters  are, 


1.  Calyx  is  a  fhort,  broad,  monophyllous, 
bell-lhaped,  permanent  perianthium,  cut  at  the 
brim  into  fftre  ereCt,  acute  legments. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  ringent  petal.  The  tube 
is  narrow,  and  by  far  the  longelt  of  all.  The 
limb  is  Ihort,  trilobed,  and  nearly  equal. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  longer  than 
the  corolla,  having  roundilh  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confilts  of  a  globular  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a 
bifid,  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Peri  car  pium  is  a  globular  berry,  fixed 
in  the  large,  bell-lhaped,  upright,  permanent 
calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  and  oval. 


The  cha¬ 
rades 
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Species. 

The  plant 
deferibed. 


Culture. 


FROM  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world 
comes,  The  Shrubby  Oxys,  or  Wood  Sorrel 
Tree. 

.  The  Italics  are  upright,  ligneous,  branching, 
and  grow  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  grow  oppofite  by  pairs, 
and  fometimes  by  threes,  on  Ihort  footftalks  ;  the 
folioles  are  ol  an  oval  figure  ;  the  middle  one  is 
much  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  elevated  on  a 
diltinft  footftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  Italic  ;  the  general 
footftalk  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  the 
footftalk  of  each  flower  is  fhort  and  crooked,  fo 
that  their  pofition  is  drooping  ;  the  petal?  are 
Ihort,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  lucceeded  by  five- 
cornered  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

This  fpecies  is  belt  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  pots  filled  with  frefh,  light  earth  ;  they 
muft  be  then  plunged  into  a  good  hotbed  ;  and, 


when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  muft  be 
fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  be  plunged  into  a  frefli  hot¬ 
bed,  and  watered  and  kept  conftantly  fhaded  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  root:  Afterwards  they  muft 
have  more  air*  but  their  pofition  may  be  ftill  in 
the  hotbed,  allowing  them  proper  water  and  air, 
as  the  feafon  makes  it  neceftary,  until  the  end  of 
fummer,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
temperate  ftove,  and  have  fimilar  treatment  with 
other  plants  of  the  like  nature. 

d  his  fpecies  is  titled,  Oxalis  caule  fruticofo  Titles. 
ercclo,  peduncudis  umbelliferis ,  joliis  t  ernatis  ovatis  ;  cy  J 
iniermedio  petioiato.  In  Miller’s  Di&ionary  it  is 
termed,  Oxalis  caule  ereblo  fruticofo ,  foliis  ternatis 
imperi  maximo.  Plunder  calls  it,  Oxys  lutea  fru - 
tefeens ,  trifolii  bituminofi  facie.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  fome  of  the  French 
colonies  in  America. 
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4- 
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6. 

i.* 


AMongft  the  Perennials  are  mentioned  fome 
hardy  fpecies  of  the  Pancratium  ;  thofe  for 
the  Stove  are, 

1.  Ceylon  Pancratium . 

2.  Mexican  Pancratium. 

3.  Caribbean  Pancratium. 

Carolina  Pancratium. 

Broad-leaved  Pancratium. 

Sweet- feented  Broad- leaved  Pancratium. 
Ceylon  Pancratium.  The  root  is  a  large, 
Cy  °n*  oval  bulb,  covered  with  a  pale-brown  bark.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  of  a  light- green  co¬ 
lour,  grow  to  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  pretty 
much  refemble  thofe  of  the  Common  Narciffus. 
The  fiower-ftalk  rifes  from  among  them :  It  is  na¬ 
ked,  round,  thick,  and  juicy,  and  will  grow  to 
rather  more  than  afoot  high.  At  the  top  of  it  is 
the  fpatha,  from  which  fifties  a  Angle  flower:  This 
is  large,  and  of  a  fnowy-white  colour ;  the  petals 
are  reflexed,  or  turned  backwards-,  the  ne&arium  is 
large  and  fpreading,  and  is  cut  at  the  brim  into 


about  twelve  acute  fegments;  the  ftamina  rife 
from  the  edge  of  the  ne&arium  between  the  feo-*. 
ments,  are  long,  and  turn  towards  each  other. 

This  is  the  natural  ftrudlure  of  the  flower,  which 
is  of  admirable  fragrance  and  beauty*  though  of 
fhort  duration;  it  feldom  continuing  above  threp 
or  four  days  before  it  fades. 

,  ?/  1VJ[5xlcan  Pancratium  hath  a  large,  brown  Mexican, 
bulb.  The  leaves  will  grow  to  about  a  foot  in 
length,  are  broad,  and  have  three  longitudinal 
furrows.  The  ftalk  will  grow  to  about  a  foot  in 
height,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  fpatha.  From 
this  fiftue  two  flowers  only,  which  grow  from 

r1C  main  ftern»  on  their  own  feparate 

footftalks.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  very- 
beautiful  ;  but  nature  has  denied  them  fragrance, 
which  occafions  this  fpecies  to  be  lels  valued  than 
fome  of  the  others. 

3.  Caribbean  Pancratium  is  a  very  large  grow-  an(j  ca. . 
ing  fpecies,  and  is  poftefled  of  many  admirable  ribbsan 
properties  and  beauties.  The  root  is  an  exceed-  Pancra- 

•  _  tium  tie- 

lng  feribed. 
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ing  large  bulb,  a  pound  or  more  in  weight, 
and  is  covered  with  a  reddifti  brown  bark.  i  he 
leaves  will  grow  to  about  two  feet  in  length,  are 
fpear  lhaped,  very  broad,  pointed,  and  have  fe- 
veral  longitudinal  ribs:  Their  colour  is  a  lively 
green.  Among  the  leaves  arifcs  the  fiower-fialk : 
It  is  naked,  upright,  thick,  and  firm,  but  rather 
flat ;  it  will  grow  to  between  two  and  three  feet  in 
height,  and  is  of  a  pale-green  colour.  At  the 
top  of  this  is  the  fpatha;  and  this  burking,  dil- 
clofes  the  flowers.  Many  of  thefe  grow  together 
from  the  top  of  the  main  Item,  and  all  are 
placed  on  their  own  feparate  footftalks  :  They  are 
very  large,  and  their  colour  is  a  pure  white.  The 
general  characters  of  the  Pancratium  indicate 
their  ftruCture ;  they  are  of  much  longer  dura¬ 
tion  than  the  preceding  forts,  and  pofiefled  of 
perhaps  the  moft  agreeable,  fweet  feent  the  nofe 
can  be  regaled  with  :  Its  fragrance  is  in  the  moft 
heightened  ftate,  without  the  faintnefs  attending 
many  of  our  fweet-fmelling  flowers. 

Carolina,  4.  Carolina  Pancratium  is  of  much  fnlaller 
growth  than  the  former.  The  root  is  a  round  ifh 
bulb,  covered  with  a  light-brown  bark.  From 
this  ifllie  feveral  leaves,  which  are  very  narrow, 
will  grow  to  about  afoot  in  length,  and  are  of  a 
dark-green  colour.  Among  theie  rifes  the  flower- 
ftalk,  which  is  thick  and  fhort,  feldom  rifing  more 
than  about  nine  inches  in  height.  This  fupports  the 
flowers, whofe  number  is  ufually  about  fix  or  feven, 
and  which  are  very  beautiful  :  Their  colour  is 
white,  the  petals  are  very  narrow,  the  neCtarium  is 
very  large,  and  the  brim  is  deeply  cut  into  fe¬ 
veral  fegments  ;  the  ftamina  are  about  the  length 
of  the  neCtarium  ;  and  their  anthers  being  yel¬ 
low,  have  a  pretty  effect  in  their  fnow- white 
flowers. 

Broad-  Broad-leaved  Pancratium.  This  fpecies  has 

leaved,  great  elegance  and  Angularity,  and  demands 
our  attention  in  the  ftove.  The  root  is  a  white, 
oval  bulb,  from  the  bafe  of  which  ftrike  a  few 
flefliy,  thick  fibres.  From  the  bulb  a  few  leaves 
arife,  feldom  more  than  two  or  three  in  number: 
They  have  long  footftalks,  which  are  of  a  purplilh 
colour,  and  the  leaves  themfelves  are  of  a  pale 
green;  they  are  Very  broad, their  figure  is  oval, and 
they  terminate  in  a  point;  they  have  feveral  longitu¬ 
dinal  ribs,  which  are  often  tinged  with  purple;  the 
borders  of  the  leaf  naturally  turn  inward,  and 
the  whole  has  a  very  Angular  and  ftriking  look. 
Among  the  leaves  arifes  the  ftalk,  which  will  grow 
to  near  two  feet  in  height:  It  is  round,  naked, 
thick,  and  juicy;  is  of  a  pale- green  colour  up¬ 
wards,  but  purplifh  near  the  ground  ;  and  from 
the  top  of  it  grow  the  flowers.  Each  flower  has  its 
own  feparate  footftalk,  and  the  number  is  ufually 
from  Ax  to  a  dozen:  They  are  large,  and  of  a  pure 
white  colour.  The  general  chara&ers  of  the  flowers 
indicate  their  ftru&ure,  though  the  ftamina  are 
very  fhort.  Nature,  who  has  enriched  feveral 
of  the  other  forts  with  fragrance,  has  denied  it  to 


this ;  in  other  refpeTs,  it  is  inferior  to  none  of 
them.  » 

6.  Sweet-fcented  Broad-leaved  Pancratium  is 
very  much  like  the  former.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
large,  and  have  footftalks.  The  fpatha  difclofes  Broad- 
many  flowers,  which  form  a  fine  head  ;  they  re-  leaved 
femble  thofe  of  the  preceding  fort,  but  are  much  Paocra* 
fmaller,  and  pofiefled  of  a  high  degree  of  fra-  feribedt" 
grance,  which  the  other  wants. 

Thefe,  together  with  the  two  hardy  forts  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  Perennials,  are  all  the  known 
fpecies  of  this  genus ;  though  fome  of  them  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  few  varieties,  which  fome  authors  have 
miftaken  for  diftindt  fpecies. 

The  propagation  of  all  thefe  forts  is  very  eafy.  Culture. 
They  multiply  themfelves  very  faft  by  offsets,  and 
the  bulbs  are  often  fent  us  from  abroad.  In  either 
cale,  plant  them  in  pots  filled  with  rich,  light, 
fandy  earth  ;  then  plunge  them  into  a  hotbed,  or 
the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove:  The  bulbs  will  foon 
ftrike  fibres  downwards,  and  leaves  upwards  ; 
the  flower-ftalks  will  alfo  rife,  and  fhew  their 
bloom  foon  after :  The  offsets  alfo  will  increafe 
very  faft  in  bulk  in  the  bark-bed,  and  in  no  very 
great  time  will  be  brought  to  flower.  In  this 
fituation,  ftrong  roots  will  flower  two  or  three 
times  a-year,  and  are  a  very  great  ornament  to 
the  ftove  in  the  winter  leafon,  when  they  fre¬ 
quently  Anew  their  bloom  ;  but  if  a  perfon  has 
got  a  good  collefiion  of  thefe  plants,  he  may  ex- 
pedl  to  have  one  or  other  of  them  in  blow  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

1.  The  Ceylon  Pancratium  is  titled,  Pan  era- 
tium  fpatha  uni  ford ,  petalis  refexis.  Herman  and 
Commeline  agree  in  calling  it,  Narcijfus  Zeylani-  ,'ctor^. 
cus ,  flere  albo  hexagono  odorato  ;  and  Rumphius, 

Lilium  Indicum.  It  grows  naturally  in  India.  . , 

2.  Mexican  Pancratium  is  titled,  Pancratium  JUityiiceL^ 
fpatha  bif.crd.  This  Dillenius  terms.  Pancratium  :<nu4rt , 
Mexicanum ,  fore gcmello  candido.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico. 

3.  Caribbean  Pancratium  is  titled,  Pancratium  CaAA,b&\ 
fpatha  multifiord ,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Commeline  itow. 
calls  it,  Narcijfus  Americanus ,  fiore  multiplies  albo 
hexagono  odorato.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft 

Indies. 

4.  Carolina  Pancratium  is  titled,  Pancratium  CaJiAUiUz: 
fpatha  multiflora foliis  linearibus  ftaminibus  nec -  :0l/Yuvyrl 
tarii  longitudine.  Catefby  calls  it,  Lilio-nar- 

ciffus  polyanthos ,  fiore  albo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica  and  Carolina.  . 

5.  Broad-leaved  Pancratium  is  titled,  Pancra- 

tium  fpatha  multiflord,  foliis  ovatis  nervofis  petiola-zyu^uS^  ^ 
tis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Narciffus  Amboinenfis , 
folio  latiffimo  fubrotundo.  It  grows  naturally  at 
Amboyna. 

6.  Sweet-fcented  Broad-leaved  Pancratium  is 
titled,  Pancratium  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  petiola- 
tis,  fpatha  multiflordy  floribus  minoribus  candidis 
fragr  antibus.  This  is  the  Cep  a  Sylveflris  of  Rum¬ 
phius.  It  grows  naturally  in  Amboyna, 
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A'|  '  HERE  is  only  one  fpeeies  of  this  genus  yet 
known,  called,  Parkinfonia. 

The  plant  The  Hem  is  woody,  fends  out  many  branches 

described,  which  are  armed  with  thorns,  and  the  tree  grows 
to  be  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  compofed 
of  numerous  fmall  pinnae  annexed  to  the  midrib; 
and  with  good  management  they  continue  on 
the  plants  all  winter.  T  he  flowers  come  out  from 
the  ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches  in  long,  (len¬ 
der,  pendulent  bunches;  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  of  extreme  beauty,  and  of  a  moil  excel¬ 
lent  odour  ;  which  occafions  this  tree  to  be 
planted  in  the  Weft  Indies,  for  ornament  and  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers,  near  their  habitations 
and  places  of  refort. 

Cultu.e;  It  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  hot¬ 
bed,  in  the  fpring  ;  and  if  the  feeds  are  good 
they  will  foon  come  up,  when  the  plants  fhould 
be  frequently  iprinkled  with  water,  and  have  as 
much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  too  weak.  When  they  are 
about  three  inches  high,  they  muft  be  Jet 
feparately  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  Here 
they  muft  be  watered  and  kept  fliaded  until  they 
have  taken  root,  when  much  air  fhould  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  them,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  and 
frequent  waterings.  When  the  roots  have  filled 
the  pots  they  muft  be  Lifted  into  larger  ones,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed,  where  they  muft  be 
managed  as  before,  until  they  have  commenced  a 
good  growing  ftate,  when  they  fhould  be  har- 


dened  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air;  but  the 
pots  fhould  not  be  taken  out  of  the  bark  bed. 

Here  they  may  remain  with  frequent  waterings 
in  dry  weather  until  September,  when  they  fhould 
be  taken  into  a  dry  ftove,  or  where  a  fmall  degree 
of  artificial  heat  only  can  be  afforded  ;  it  being 
found,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  they  retain 
their  beauty  all  winter,  and  fucceed  better  in  Juch 
a  (filiation  than  with  a  greater  degree  of  heat. 

There  being  no  other  ipecies  of  this  genus,  it  Titles, 
is  named  fimply,  Parkinfonia.  Plumier  calls  it, 
Parkinfonia  aculeata,  j 'oliis  minutis  unicojl £  adnexis  ; 
and  Wahher,  Parkinfonia  aculeata ,  f oliis  mimof<e 
uriicoftce  affixis.  It  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the 
Warm  parts  of  America.  . 

Parkinfonia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria  Clafs  and 
Monozynia  ;  and  the  charadfers  are,  ^rd®r.  m 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compoied  of  hve  n£Ean 
oval,  acute,  coloured,  patent,  deciduous  leaves.  Syfiem. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  nearly  equal, fpread-  The  cha- 
ing  petals,  of  which  four  are  oval,  the  other  ra&ers- 
roundifh. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  declining  filaments,  with 
oblong,  incumbent  antherte. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  long,  taper,  declin¬ 
ing  germen,  a  filiforme,  affurgent  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  long,  acuminated,  taper, 
moniliforme  pod. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  but  placed 
in  the  articulations,  oblong,  nearly  taper,  and 
obtufe. 
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CHAP.  clxx. 

PASSIFLORA,  PASSION  FLOWER. 


Specie?. 


THE  Paffion  Flowers  are  arranged  underfour 
heads,  viz.  thole  with  undivided  leaves, 
thofe  with  bilobated  leaves,  thoie  with  trilobated 
leaves,  and  thofe  with  multifid  leaves.  From 
thefe  we  have  occafifinally  feledfed  a  few  fpeeies 
for  feme  hardier  purpofes :  The  more  tender 
fpeeies  of  this  genus,  and  fuch  as  require  a  ftove, 
are, 

1.  Undivided  Serrated-leaved  Paffion  Flower 
from  Surinam. 

2.  Brafilian  Pale-coloured  Paffion  Flower. 

3.  Oval- leaved  Paffion  Flower  from  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Iflands. 

4.  Lime- leaved  Paffion  Flower. 

5.  Broad-leaved  Indian  Paffion  Flower. 

6.  Quadrangular  Paffion  Flower. 

*7*  Laurel-leaved  Paffion  Flower. 

8.  Polyanthos  Paffion  Flower, 
o!  Perfoliate  Paffion  Flower. 

10.  Red  Paffion  Flower. 

11.  Normal  Paffion  Flower. 

12.  Murufcuja ,  or  Scarlet  Paffion  Flower. 

13.  White  Paffion  Flower,  or  the  Bat  Paffion 

Flower. 

VoL.  II. 
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leaved 


14.  Two-horned-leaved  Paffion  Flower. 

15.  Trilobate  Round  leaved  Paffion  Flower. 

16.  Trilobate  Punctated  leaved  Paffion  Flower. 

17.  Cork-barked-Paffion  Flower. 

18.  Silky  Halberd-leaved  Paffion  Flower. 

19.  ITairy  Trilobate  Paffion  Flower. 

20.  Leaft  Paffion  Flower. 

21.  Digitated  Paffion  Flower. 

v_/ 

22.  Pedated  Paffion  Flower. 

1.  Undivided  Serrated-leaved  Paffion  Flower  Undivld- 
from  Surinam.  The  ftalks  are  (lender,  angular,  ed  Ser- 
and  fend  forth  clalpers  from  the  joints,  which  rated- 
lay  hold  on  every  thing  that  is  near  them.  The 
leaves  are  undivided,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  ob¬ 
long,  and  their  edges  are  (lightly  ierrated.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  joints  clofe  to  the 
leaves;  they  are  of  a  greenifii-red  colour;  and 
though  each  individual  flower  is  but  of  fhort 
duration,  yet  there  will  often  be  a  fueceffion  of 
bloom  from  the  fame  plant  upwards  of  two 
months.  T  he  fruit  is  moderately  large,  and 
nearly  oval. 

2.  Brafilian  Pale- coloured  Paffion  Flower.  Pale  co- 

This  is  another  delicate  plant  of  the  climbinp  lou,e<i 
X  0  Pafiion 

Flower 

\  defciibeJ. 


and  Bra- 
fiian 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


Oval¬ 

leaved, 


Lime- 

Jeaved, 


Broad¬ 

leaved 

Indian, 


Quad  ran 
gular, 


Laurel¬ 

leaved, 


breed.  The  leaves  are  undivided,  oval,  entire, 
and  grow  from  the  joints  on  glandulous  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  pale  colour,  of 
ibort  duration,  and  arefucceeded  by  fmall,  longifli 
fruit. 

3.  Oval-leaved  Paflion  Flower  from  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Iflands.  The  (talks  of  this  plant  are  three- 
cornered,  (lender,  and  will  rife,  if  fupported,  to 
about  fourteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  undi¬ 
vided,  oblong,  oval,  trinervous,  entire,  of  a 
pale-green  colour,  and  grow  from  the  joints  on 
fhort,  (lender  footftalks.  The  flowers  grow 
from  the  wings  of  the  (talks  upon  (hort,  (lender 
footftalks ;  they  are  of  a  bright-copper  colour  ; 
though  there  is  a  variety  of  it  with  purplifh 
flowers  ;  the  fucceflion  of  bloom  continues  a  lono- 
time,  and  they  are  fucceeded  in  order,  by  a  fmalft 
oval,  pulpy  fruit. 

4.  Lime-leaved  Paflion  Flower.  The  (talks 
of  this  plant  are  thick,  angular,  and  will  rife,  by 
the  afliftance  of  tneir  clalpers,  to  a  conftderable 
height.  Fhe  leaves  are  undivided,  heart-fhaped, 
entire,  and  grow  fingly  from  the  joints  on  foot- 
ltalks,  that  have  no  glands.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  (talks  on  long 
footftalks  ;  their  colour  is  red,  and  they  are  fuc° 
ceeded  by  around,  variegated,  fweet-tafted  fruit, 
containing  the  feeds.  1  he  petals  are  white,  and 
the  fruit  that  fucceeds  them  is  about  the  (ize  of 
an  Apple. 

5.  Broad-leaved  Indian  Paftion  Flower.  The 
(talks  of  this  plant  are  thick,  triangular,  and  will 
rife  by  their  clalpers  to  near  twenty  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  undivided,  broad,  heart  (haped, 
oblong,  and  grow  fingly  from  the  joints  on  (hort, 
eared  footftalks.  1  he  leaves  of  the  calyx  are 
of  a  red,  or  ftriped  colour;  the  petals  are  of  a 
white,  and  the  ltuds  of  a  purple  colour;  they 
grow  fingly  from  the  joints,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
a  large,  yellow  fruit,  in  fhape  and  fize  like  a 
common  Apple. 

6.  Quadrangular  Paflion  Flower.  The  (talks 
of  this  plant  are  four-cornered,  and  membrana¬ 
ceous,  or  winged.  The  leaves  are  undivided, 
broad,  nearly  heart-fhaped,  entire,  and  grow  on 
footftalks  which  have  fix  glands.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings  on  (hort,  ftrong 
footftalks;  they  are  of  a  purple,  or  blue  colour^ 
and  are  fucceeded  by  an  oval,  pulpy  fruit,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds. 

7.  Laurel-leaved  Paflion  Flower.  The  (talks 
of  this  plant  are  pretty  thick,  tough,  rough,  and 
covered  with  a  greyifh  bark.  It  fends  forth  ten¬ 
drils  from  the  joints,  by  which  it  will  (hew  its 
head  from  the  tops  of  trees  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  undivided,  oblong,  fmooth, 
of  a  bright-green  colour  on  their  upper  furface, 
but  paler  underneath,  and  for  the  moft  part  grow 
fingly  from  the  joints.  With  thefe  rife  the 
flower-ftalks  ;  they  are  rather  (hort,  but  the 
flower  is  large,  and  of  matchlefs  beauty.  The 
involucrum  is  compofed  of  three,  large,  indented, 
oval,  hollowed,  green  leaves  of  a  thin  confidence. 
The  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  large,  oblong,  point¬ 
ed,  of  a  pale-green  colour  without,  but  white 
within.  The  petals  of  the  flowers  are  of  a  fnowy- 
white  colour,  and  are  ufually  marked  with  red, 
blue,  and  yellow  (tripes,  or  (pots.  The  column 
is  of  a  yellow,  the  rays  of  a  violet,  and  the  ftyles 
of  a  fine  purple  colour.  Each  flower  is  of  fhort 
duration,  but  the  fucceflion  of  the  bloom  will 
continue  for  upwards  of  two  months.  The 
flowers  are  finely  feented,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  a  large,  oval,  yellow,  pulpy  fruit,  of  a  very 
cooling  property,  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is 
very  lerviceable  fur  abating  the  heat  of  fe- 


?n,aPPetite>  quenching  third,  &c. 
Lemon  ^  *  lndlCS  U  ls  ulua%  called  Water 

8.  Polyartthos  Paflion  Flower.  The  (Hks  of 

this  pi  ne  arc  very  weak  and  (lender,  neverthe-  £*“* 
els  they  will  grow  to  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
iong  fhe  clalpers  come  out  from  the  joints  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  (hew  their  heads  at  the 
tops  of  trees  of  a  conhderable  height ;  and  from 
the  lame  place  the  leaves  are  produced  on  fhort, 
flender  footftalks :  They  are  undivided,  oblong, 
lmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  fine-green  colour.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clufters  from  the  wino-s  of  the 
eaves  on  long  footftalks.  The  leaves  of  the  ca- 
yx  aie  01  a  green  colour  on  their  outflde,  but 
white  within  ;  the  petals  are  of  a  white  colour ; 
and  the  rays  of  a  purple  or  blue  colour.  The 

flowers  arc  of  excellent  fragrance;,  and  though 

their  duration  is  but  fhort,  there  will  be  a  fucc?f- 
lion  of  them  for  upwards  of  three  months.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a  moderate  eo-o- 
pulpy,  and  of  a  pale-yellow  colour  when  ripe 

9.  Perfoliate  Paflion  Flower.  The  (talks  of  p  , .. 
this  plant  are  very  flender,  channelled,  taper,  o ff*rfWl“ 
a  purple  colour,  and  grow  to  about  twelve  feet  '  ’ 
long.  1  he  clalpers  come  out  from  the  joints, 

by  which  it  is  enabled  to  rife ;  and  from  the  fame 
place  the  leaves  alfo  are  produced  fingly  ;  Thele 
are  bilobate,  and  appear  to  embrace  the  (talk 
with  their  bafe;  but,  upon  clofe  examina¬ 
tion,  a  (hort  footftalk  is  found,  and  it  is  the 
lower  parts  of  the  lobes  only  that  fpread  them- 
lelves,  and  (urround  the  ftaik.  They  are  of  a 
ftumng  green  colour  on  their  upper  furface,  and 
of  a  paler  colour  underneath  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  have  purple  veins  running  from  the  bafe  of 
each  footftalk  to  the  end  of  each  lobe,  which 
together  with  their  purple  tendrils,  catching  at' 
every  thing  that  is  near  them,  form  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  conftitute  this  plant  a  beautiful 
and  elegant  climber.  The  flowers  grow  by  pairs 
oppofite  to  each  other  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  (talks,  on  fhort  purple  footftalks ;  their  co 
lour  is  purple  ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 

oval,  pulpy,  purple- coloured  fruit,  containing  the 
leeds.  ^ 

10.  Red  Paflion  Flower.  The  (talks  of  this 
plant  in  forne  varieties  are  round,  and  in  others  ’ 
angular.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  lobes 
which  are  a  little  indented  at  their  bafe,  fpread 

far  afunder,  and  feem  divided  by  an  acute  point 
or  a  very  minute  lobe  in  the  middle.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  delightful-red  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  large,  purple-coloured,  hexagonal 
fruit.  0 

11.  Normal  Paflion  Flower.  The  (talks  of 

this  plant  are  angular,  and  will  arow  to  pe  Norma?, 
twenty  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of 
two  lobes,  which  are  heart-fhaped,  and  indented 
at  their  bafe;  they  are  very  narrow,  (bread  far 
alunder  and  between  them  is  a  final],  acute, 
rectangular  point,  which  may  not  improperly  be 
laid  to  conftitute  a  third  very  fmall  lobe.  The 
(lowers  grow  from  the  joints,  along  with  the 
eaves  and  clafpers,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  very 
imall,  purple-coloured  fruit,  containing  the  feeds. 

12  Murufcuja ,  or  Scarlet  Paflion  Flower.  2nd 
he  (talks  of  this  plant  are  flender,  channelled,  Murufcuja 
and  will  grow  to  be  about  twelve  feet  long.  The  or  Scarlet 
leaves  are  moon-fhaped,  and  are  compofed  of  two  Paffion 
lobes,  which  are  not  indented  at  their  bafe,  neither  F1°wer  , 
are  they  feparated  by  any  intermediate  point.  dtlcnbc  * 
The  flowers  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  fmall,  oval,  purple-coloured,  pulpy 
fruit,  containing  the  feeds. 
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\vhi;e,  13.  White  Paflion  Flower.  The  ftalks  of  this 
plant;  ate  {lender,  ftriated,  and  are  covered  with 
a  red  difh- coloured  bark.  The  leaves  are  corn- 
poled  ot  two  wedge-fhaped  lobes,  which  are 
Ipotted  underneath,  and  fpread  themfelves  out  as 
rai  diiunt  from  each  other  as  may  be  ;  they  are 
acute,  and  have  each  of  them  a  ftrong  confpicu- 
ous  vein  running  lengthways,  whilft  a  third  vein 
nies  between  them,  up  the  middle  of  the  leaf-, 
they  grow  on  footftalks,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  leaf  on  each  fide  the  footftalk  is  afmall  gland. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  white  colour,  icentlefs,  and 
of  fo  fliort  duration,  that  a  few  hours  after  they 
are  open  put  a  period  to  their  beauty.  This 
plant  is  called  the  Bat  Paflion  Flower,  from  the 
leaves  refembling  the  wings  of  a  Bat  when 
flying. 

Two-  14.  Two-horned-leaved  Paflion  Flower.  The 
Laved*”  fhis  plant  are  very  (lender,  and  will  rife, 

by  the  afliftance  of  its  claipers,  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high.  The  leaves  grow  from  the  joints 
with  the  tendrils ;  they  are  compofed  of  two 
lobes,  which  are  rounded  at  their  bafe  like  an 
heart,  but  are  terminated  by  two  horns  they 
are  of  a  deep-green  colour  on  their  upper  furface, 
but  paler  underneath,  have  longitudinal  veins, 
and  are  fituated  on  fliort  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  joints  with  the  leaves  and  ten¬ 
drils  ^  they  are  of  a  pale-red  colour,  pofiefled  of 
little  fcent*  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fmall,  oval, 
red,  or  purple-coloured  fruit. 

Trilobate  T5-  L'ilobate  Round-leaved  Paflion  Flower. 
Round-  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  of  a  roundifh  figure, 
leaved,  though  compofed  of  three  lobes-,  they  are  very 
obtule,  and  aie  fo  little  divided  that  lbme  of  them 
appear  like  a  whole  leaf.  Their  figure  is  not  un¬ 
like  many  of  thole  of  the  ivy  Tree,  which  has 
occafioned  this  ipecies  being  called  by  lome  the 
Ivy-leaved  Paflion  Flower.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  joints;  their  colour  is  white  ;  and 
they  are  lucceeded  by  a  globular,  hairy  fruit. 
Trilobate  1 6.  Trilobate  Pundtated-leaved  Paflion  Flower. 
Punttated  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  compofed  of  three  ob- 
leaved,  long,  obtufe  lobes,  which  are  rounded  at  their 
bale  the  middle  one  is  by  far  the  fmalleft ;  they 
,  are  very  much  fpotted,  and  have  three  conlpi- 
cuous  veins,  which  diverge  from  the  bafe  to  the 
extremity  of  each  lobe.  The  pet  als  of  the  flowers 
are  of  a  white  colour,  the  neStarium  is  violet- 
coloured,  and  the  fruit  of  an  oval  figure. 

Cork-  I7*  Cork-barked  Paflion  Flower.  The  (talks 
barked,  of  this  plant  are  covered  with  a  white,  fungous 
kind  of  bark,  which  cracks  and  fplits  like  that  of 
the  Cork  Tree.  The  leaves  are  peltatcd,  and 
each  of  them  is  compofed  of  three  fmooth,  entire 
lobes,  having  two  fmall  glands  at  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ; 
their  colour  is  white  ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  a 
fmall,  violet-coloured,  oval  fruit. 

Si’ky  *8.  Silky  Halberd-leaved  Paflion  Flower.  The 

Halberd-  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  downy,  (lender,  and  will 
leaved,  grow  to  be  twenty  feet  long.  The  leaves  are 
trilobate,  and  a  little  indented  on  each  fide 
the  bafe;  they  are  downy,  pointed  like  the  Hal¬ 
berd,  foft  or  filky  to  the  touch,  and  grow 
obliquely  on  the  footftalk.  The  flowers  grow  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  fhort  footftalks ;  the 
petals  are  of  a  white,  the  rays  of  a  purple  and  yel¬ 
low  colour ;  and  the  fruit  that  fucceeds  them  is 
lmall,  roundifh,  and  of  a  yellow  colour  when 
ripe. 

fjairy  19.  Hairy  Trilobate  Paflion  Flower.  The 
Trilo-  lobes  of  this  plant  are  oblong,  of  a  whitifh  co¬ 
bate,  lour,  and  very  hairy.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 

and  of  a  white  colour;  they  come  out  from 


the  wings  ot  the  leaves  on  fhortifh  footftalks,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  an  oval,  bluifh,  pulpy  fruit. 

20.  Leaft  Paflion  Flower.  This  plant  is  the  Daft, 
fmalleft  ot  all  the  Paflion  Flower  tribe.  The 
llalks  are  very  weak,  and  feldom  rife  higher  than 
about  four  feet.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of 
three  lobes,  which  are  lpear-fhaped,  entire,  and 
the  middle  one  is  the  largeft ;  their  colour  is  a 
light-green;  they  are  of  a  thin  contexture,  and 
one  only  comes  out  with  the  tendril  and  flower- 
ftalk  trom  each  joint.  The  flowers,  which  grow 
fingly  from  the  joints  with  the  leaves  and  tendrils, 
are  ot  a  white  colour,  and  of  all  the  Pafliorl 
flowers  the  fmalleft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  very 
fmall,  oval  fruit,  which  will  be  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour  when  ripe. 

2  i.  Digitated  Paflion  Flower.  The  leaves  of  D'g^at- 
this  plant  are  palmated,  and  each  is  compofed  of  e  * 
feven  acute*  ferrated,  green  fegments,  that  are 
narrow  at  their  bafe,  and  fpread  themfelves  like 
the  fingers  of  the  hand.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  and  the  fruit  is  roundifh. 

22.  Pedated  Paflion  Flower.  The  leaves  of  an(* 
this  plant  are  pedated,  and  each  is  compofed  of  pCla  e'^ 
feven  oval,  ferrated  lobes,  which  are  diipofed  in  pj™” 
the  manner  of  thofe  of  the  Black  Hellebore.  The  deferibed; 
flowers  are  large  and  curled,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  a  large  green  fruit. 

All  theie  forts  are  propagated  by  layers,  cut-  Culture, 
tings,  or  leeds.  If  the  young  (hoots  are  laid 
down  in  the  fpring,  or  as  they  fhot  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fummer,  they  will  immediately  ftrike 
root,  and  will  become  good  plants  by  the  au¬ 
tumn;  when  they  may  betaken  off,  potted,  and 
may  immediately  after  affume  their  place  in  the 
ftove. 

They  generally  fucceed  very  well  by  cuttings, 
though  it  is  not  fo  fure  a  method  as  the  former! 

T  he  beft  time  for  planting  them  is  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Auguft ;  when  they  fhould  be  fet  in  pots, 
and  plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  where  they 
fhould  be  well  watered  and  fhaded,  and  in  a  little 
time  they  will  take  root.  Many  cuttings  may  be 
fet  together  in  a  pot  to  fave  room;  and  in  the 
fpring  following  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  when  each  plant  fhould  be  fet  diftincftly  in 
its  own  feparate  pot,  which  fhould  be  directly 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark  bed  to  acce¬ 
lerate  its  growth  towards  perfe&ion. 

The  beft  plants,  however,  are  always  raifed  by 
feeds ;  moft  of  them  ripen  in  our  ftoves  if  the 
plants  have  been  duly  attended  to,  and  they  are 
alio  with  eale  procured  from  the  countries  where 
the  plants  naturally  grow.  By  this  means  the  beft 
leeds  are  obtained,  and  the  manner  of  raifino- 
them  is  as  follows  :  Let  a  good  hotbed  be  in  rea^ 
dinels  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  let  it  be  co¬ 
vered  with  fix  inches  depth  of  any  common 
mould.  Sow  the  jeeds  in  pots  filled  with  a  li^ht, 
rich  earth,  and  immediately  plunge  the  pots 
into  this  common  mould  on  the  hotbed  •  the 
next  day  give  the  feeds  a  fmall  fprinkling  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  repeat  this  every  day  until  the  plants 
come  up ;  all  the  while  let  out  the  fteam  as  often  as 
you  find  it  proper,  keep  your  glafles  as  dry  as  may 
be,  and  if  you  find  it  neceffary  make  holes  at  certain 
diftances  from  each  other  to  let  out  the  heat  * 
and  when  you  find  the  bed  is  in  good  tempera¬ 
ture,  let  the  holes  be  flopped  again  with  frefh 
dung.  .  The  feeds  will  readily  come  up,  and  then 
is  the  time  to  grant  them  a  due  admiflion  of  air, 
to  pi  event  the  plants  drawing  weak,  and  being 
bad  coloured ;  let  this  be  ftridlly  attended  to, 
afford  them  waterings  at  times,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  the  plants  will  make  a  confiderable 
progrefs,  when  they  require  to  be  fhifted  each  to 
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its  own  feparatc  pot>.  Againft:  this  time  a  fecond 
hotbed  muft  be  in  readineis,  which  fhouid  be  co¬ 
vered  with  mould  as  before  ;  then  the  plants 
muft  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  plant 
muft  be  fet  in  its  own  leparate  lmall  pot  tilled 
with  light*  rich  mould;  the  pots  muft  be  next 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  the  hot¬ 
bed,  and  muft  be  watered.  If  hot  weather 
fhouid  happen,  the  glaffes  muft  be  (haded  with 
mats,  watering  muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  it 
(hall  be  neceffary,  a  due  admiflion  of  air  muft  be 
granted  to  the  plants,  and  they  will  foon  make 
fuch  progrefs  as  to  require  the  glaffes  to  be  railed ; 
during  which  time  fticks  (hould  be  thruft  down 
by  their  fides  to  train  them  up  to,  and  when  they 
are  got  to  the  top  of  the  glaffes  the  frames  muft  be 
raifed;  and  this  management  muft  be  repeated  until 
the  heat  of  the  bed  is  quite  exhaufted.  Againft 
this  time  larger  pots  muft  be  in  readinefs  (or  their 
reception:  In  thele  the  plants  are  to  be  let,  and  the 
pots  are  direddy  to  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 
the  bark  bed  of  the  (love,  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain  to  flower  and  fruit. 

For  thefe  plants  the  ftove  fhouid  be  very  large; 
and  the  pots  alfo  in  which  they  are  placed  (hould 
be  of  the  larged  fort.  They  fhouid  be  fituated 
on  the  back  part  of  the  bed,  and  fhouid  be  trained 
up  as  Efpaliers  to  have  the  bed  effedt.  As  much 
mould  as  poffible  (hould  be  taken  out  of  the  pots 
every  year,  and  freffi  mould  added  to  nourifh  the 
roots :  Once  in  three  years  the  plants  (hould  be 
taken  up,  their  heads  reduced,  their  roots  pared, 
and  then  fet  again  in  frefh  mould  in  the  pots,  let¬ 
ting  the  old  mould  near  the  center  of  the  roots  re¬ 
main  undifturbed.  The  fpring  is  the  beft  time 
for  this  operation;  they  muft  immediately  after  re¬ 
fume  their  old  fituation  in  the  bark  bed,  and 
muft  be  well  watered. 

They  will  foon  fhew  good  figns  of  growth,  and 
may  be  trained  to  the  Elpalier,  as  before  ;  obferv- 
ing  always,  at  each  reduction  of  this  nature,  to 
plant  fome  cuttings  of  the  different  forts  in  pots, 
to  raife  frefh  plants  to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe 
which  may  fail  through  fuch  bad  accidents  as  will 
ever  at  times  be  attendant  on  the  Gardener’s 
practice. 

It  is  a  cuftom  with  fome  to  turn  the  plants, 
with  the  mould  at  the  roots,  into  the  bark  bed, 
by  which  means  they  will  grow  amazingly,  and 
the  largeft  forts  may  be  made  to  cover  the  back 
walls,  ceiling,  and,  in  (hort,  all  the  inflde  of  the 
houfe  *,  but  when  the  beds  are  obliged  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  roots  are  either  fcalded,  or  they  have 
received  fuch  a  check  from  divefting  them  of  their 
old  rotten  tan,  that  they  feldom  do  well  after¬ 
wards. 

Thefe  plants  mav  be  alfo  fet  in  the  dry  ftove, 
and  trained  up  againft  the  back  wall,  where,  if 
they  are  duly  watered,  they  will  do  very  well  ; 
though  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  is  by  far 
an  inferior  ftation  to  the  bark  bed. 

When  the  feminary  fucceeds,  and  plenty  of 
plants  happen  to  be  raifed,  a  (hare  of  them  fhouid 
be  raifed  more  hardily  from  the  firft  ;  and  thefe 
may  be  fet  in  the  Green-houle,  where  they  will 
flower,  and  fometimes  produce  fruit,  tho’  they 
will  feldom  bring  it  to  its  true  fize  and  colour. 

1.  Undivided  Serrated-leaved  Paffion  Flower  is 
r  twXt^Pafliflora  folds  indivifls  ferrads.  In  the  Hort. 

Cliff-  it  is  termed,  Paffflora  folds  ovato- lanceola¬ 
te  jntegris  ferratis.  Martin  calls  it,  Granadilla 
Americana ,  folio  oblongo  leviter  ferrato ,  petalis  ex 
vridi  rubefcentibus.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

2.  Brafilian  Pale-coloured  Paffion  Flower  is 
titled,  Paffi flora  folds  indivifls  ovatis  integerrimis  : 
petiolis  biglandulofis.  Plunder  calls  it,  Clematis 
Indica  alia ,  flore  nunore  pall  do ;  and  Moiiion, 


It  grows 


Clematis  Muruftuja  pyriformis  miner. 
naturally  in  the  Brafils. 

3.  Oval-leaved  Pafllon  Flower  from  the  Baha*  (ffjyr&OL- 
ma  Iflands  is  titled,  Paffflora  folds  indivifls  ova-  U 

tis  integerrimis :  petiolis  <equalibas.  Dillenius 
calls  it,  Granadilla  flore  cupreo ,  flore  oliviformi ■, 

Martin,  Granadilla  Americana ,  frubhi  fubrotundo 
corolla  floris  erebtd ,  petals  amcene  fulvis ,  folds  in - 
tegris ;  and  Catefby,  Granadilla  folds  jarfaparilla 
trinerviis ,  flore  purpureo,  frubhi  olv.eformi  c<eru- 
leo.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  and 
Providence  Iflands.  . 

4.  Lime-leaved  Paffion  Flower  is  titled.  Pa] -  xTfoc&i 
fiflora  folds  indivifls  cor  dads  integerrimis :  petiolis  ffrCia  , 
<equalibus .  Fewill  calls  it,  Granadilla  pomifera,  1 

tilia  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  Peru  and  Lima.  **  n 

5.  Broad-leaved  Indian  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  JULcxfll- 
Paffflora  folds  indivifls  cordato-oblongis  integerrimis  :i  ^ttymA, 
petiolis  biglandulofis  1  involucris  integerrimis.  Van 

Royen  calls  it,  Paffflora  folds  cor  dato -oblongis  in¬ 
tegerrimis,  floribus  jolt ards,  involucro  trip ar tit 0  in- 
tegerrimo',  and  Plunder,  Clematis  Indica  latifolia , 
flore  clavato,frublu  maliformi.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Dominica.  n 

6.  Quadrangular  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  Paf-JgufffltQAe- 
flflora  folds  indivifls  fubcordads  integerrimis,  peti- ;  cwXqjcA- 
olis  fexglandulofls,  caule  membranaceo  tetragono.  <J 

Brown  calls  it,  Paffflora  folds  amplioribus  cor  dads, 
petiolis  glandulis  fex,  caule  quadrangulo  alato.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

7.  Laurel-leaved  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  Paf- 
flflora  folds  indivifls  ovatis  integerrimis  petiolis  bi -  Jffffla,  „ 
glandulofls,  involucris  dent  ads.  Van  Royen  calls  * 

it,  Paffflora  folds  folitariis  oblongis  integerrimis , 
floribus  foil  tar  ii  s,  involucro  triparti  to  dent  at  o\  Plu- 
kenet,  Paffflora  arborea ,  laurinis  folds,  Ameri¬ 
cana',  and  Plunder,  Clematis  Indica,  fruchi  citri- 
formi,  folds  oblongis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Su- 

8.  Polyanthos  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  Paffi- 
fiora  folds  indivifls  oblongis  integerrimis,  floribus  . 
confertis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Paffflora  laurinis 
folds,  polyanthos  Americana  ;  and  Plunder,  Gra¬ 
nadilla,  flore  minore  corymbofo ;  alfo,  Clematis  In¬ 
dica  polyanthos  odoradflima.  It  grows  naturally 

in  Dominica.  ^  0 

9.  Perfoliate  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  Paffflora  z 

folds  bilobis  oblongis  tranfuerfls  amplexicaulibus  pe-  c  v 
dolatis  fubtus  punblads.  Brown  calls  it,  Paffflora 

folds  trilobis  :  cruribus  oblongis  obtufls:  inter  medio 
obfoleto  fetuld  terminato  ;  and  Sloane,  Flos  paffi- 
onis  perfoliatus ,  Jive  periclymeni  perfoliati  folio.  1 1 
grows  naturally  in  the  woodland  parts  of  Jamaica. 

10.  Red  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  Paffflora  fo¬ 

lds  bilobis  acuminatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Paffflora 
folds  tenuioribus  trinerviis  bicornibus  lunatis  ;  Jinn 
anteriore  obtufo ;  Plunder,  Clematis  Indica,  flore 
clavato  fuaverubente ,  frubiu  hexagono  coccineo ,  fo¬ 
lio  biccrni-,  and  Sloane,  Flos  paffonis  fold  media 
lacinid  quafl  abfciffd, flore  minore  cameo.  It  grows 

naturally  in  Jamaica,  Dominica,  Martinico,  and 
Cayenne.  - 

1 1.  Normal  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  Paffflora  flicritiuX- 
foliis  bilobis  bafi  emarginatis :  lobis  linear i bus  oh- 

tufls  divaricatis :  intermedio  obfoleto  mucronato. 

Brown  calls  it,  Paffflora  folds  trilobis :  cruribus 
anguflis  oblongis,  intermedio  fere  obfoleto ;  and  I  Ier- 
nandes,  Coanenepilliffive  Contrajerva.  It  grows 
naturally  in  New  Spain. 

12 .Murufcuja,  or  Scarlet  Paffion  Flower,  is  titled,  A 
Paffflora  folds  bilobis  obtufls  bafi  indivifls,  nett  ar  ns 
monophylhs.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Paffflora  folds 
bilobis  obtufls,  neblards  indivifls ;  and  Plunder, 

Clematis  Indica,  flore  puniceo ,  folio  lunaio.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Dominica.  *  /. 

White,  or  Bat,  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  JedfAvr1- 

Paffflora  -  \u>. 
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Paffiflora  foliis  bilobis  baft  rotundatis  glanduloftfque : 
lobis  acutis  divaricatis  fubtus  punblatis.  In  the 
V'trid.  Cliff.  91.  it  is  termed,  Pajfiflora  foliis  ob- 
verfe  lunatis  :  punElis  duobus  melhferis  fub  baft. 
Dillenius  calls  it,  Granadilla  bicornis ,  flore  candi- 
do  :  filamentis  intortis  \  and  Marty  n,  Granadilla 
folio  lunato ,  fore  parvo  albv,  fruit  u  fucculento  ova- 
to.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

CajUJlctJuJ.  J4*  Two-horned-leaved  Paffion  Flower  is  titled, 
ufl  Pajfiflora  foliis  bilobis  cor  dads  oblongis  pttiolatis. 
Plumier  calls  it,  Granadilla  fruliu  rubente,  folio 
bicorni.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

15.  Round-leaved  Trilobate  Paffion  Flower  is 
titled,  Pajfiflora  foliis  fubtrilobis  bbtujts  fubrotundis. 
Plumier  calls  it,  Granadilla  folio  hsderaceo ,  flore 
albo ,  f rutin  globojo  villofo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
South  America. 

16.  Punftated  Trilobate  Paffion  Flower  is 
titled,  Pajfiflora  foliis  trilobis  oblongis  fubtus  puntla- 
tis :  intermedio  minore.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 
Pajfiflora  foliis  bilobis  obtufis ,  netlario  multfldo  •, 
and  Fewill,  Granadilla  folio  tricufpidi  obtufo  li> 
cculato.  It  grows  naturally  in  Peru. 

UZiatdSu  i7-  Cork-barked  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  Paffl- 
flor a  foliis  trilobis  fubpeltatis ,  cortice  fuberofo.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Pajfiflora  foliis  trilobis  peltatis  in- 
tegris  :  glandulis  duabus  fub  dorfo  baft  convexis  j 
Plumier,  Clematis  Indie  a,  folio  hederaceo ,  major , 
frutiu  olivaformi  *,  Plukenet,  Pajf fierce  afflnis ,  he- 
der<e  folic,  Americana  ;  and  Sloane,  Flos  pajflonis 
minor,  folds  in  tres  lacinias  non  f err  at  as  profundius 


divifis ,  flore  luteo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Domi¬ 


nica, 


18.  Silky  Halberd-leaved  Paffion  Flower  is 

titled,  Pajfiflora  foliis  trilobis  tomentofis  ;  baft 
ntrinque  denticulo  reflexo.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is 
termed,  Pajfiflora  foliis  cordato-trilobis  integerrimis , 
baft  utrinque  denticulo  reflexo.  Martin  calls  it, 
Granadilla  folio  hajlato  holofericeo ,  petalis  candi- 
cantibus :  fimbriis  ex  purpureo  if  luteo  variis.  It 
mows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  _ 

19.  Hairy  Trilobate  Paffion  Flower  is  titled, 
Pajfiflora  foliis  trilobis  villofls ,  floribus  oppofitis. 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Pajfiflora  non  crenata  Americana 
tnphylla  •,  Plumier,  Clematis  Indica  flore  minore 
pal  lido ;  and  Herman,  Flos  pajflonis  albus,  folio 
ibifei  fericeo  trilobato.  It  grows  naturally  in  Do¬ 
minica  and  Curaffao. 

20.  Leaft  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  Paffiflora 
folds  trilobis  integerrimis  :  lobis  fublanceolatis :  in¬ 
termedio  produdtiorc.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Paffiflora , 
five  flos  pajflonis  Curajfavicus ,  folio  glabro  trilobato 
[f  angufto ,  flore  flavefeente  omnium  minimo.  It 
mows  naturally  in  Curaffao. 

&  21.  Digitated  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  Paffi¬ 
flora  foliis  palmatis  ferratis.  Plumier  calls  it. 
Clematis  Indica  polyphylla  major ,  flore  clavato , 
fruflu  colocynthidis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Mar- 
tinico. 

22.  Pedated  Paffion  Flower  is  titled,  Paffiflora 
foliis  pedatis  ferratis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Clematis 
Indica  polyphylla ,  flore  crifpato.  It  grows-  naturally 
in  Dominica. 
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Climbing 

Three¬ 

leaved 

Seriana 

deferibed. 


Climbing 

Three¬ 

leaved 


snd 

Climbing 
Nine  - 
eaved 
Cururu 
leferibed. 


i  Climbing  Three-leaved  Seriana 
Climbing  Three-leaved  Cururu. 

Climbing  Nine-leaved  Cururu. 

Polyphyllous  Paullinia. 

5.  Pinnated  Paullinia. 

6.  Mexican  Paullinia ,  or  Nine-leaved  Seriana. 

7.  Afiatic  Paullinia. 

1.  Climbing;  Three-leaved  Seriana .  The 
ftalk  is  woody,  fends  out  feveral  (lender 
branches,  which  are  poffeffed  of  tendrils,  and 
fallen  themfelves  to  every  thing  that  is  near  them; 
and  if  fupported  rife  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  oval,  oblong 
folioles,  indented  on  their  edges,,  and  grow  on 
taper  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large 
capfules  carrying  the  feeds  at  the  bale,  but  they 

do  not  ripen  in  England. 

2.  Climbing  Three-leaved  Cururu  This 
plant  climbs  up  the  neighbouring  trees  thirty  feet 
high,  or  more.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of 
three  wedge-ffiaped,  obtufe,  (lightly-indented, 
frnooth  folioles,  growing  on  bordered  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  capfules  carrying 
the  feeds  at  the  apex,  which  do  not  ripen  in 

England.  e  .. 

2.  Climbing  Nine- leaved  Cururu  is  a  lig¬ 
neous  climber,  which,  it  fupported,  will  grow  to 
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be  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  nine  oval,  finuated  folioles,  and 
grow  flngly  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  bunches  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  plants,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  trique¬ 
trous  capfules,  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe,  which 
rarely  happens  in  England. 

4.  Polyphyllous  Paullinia.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  p0iyphyi. 
branching,  and  poflfeffed  of  tendrils  alflfting  it  lous, 

to  climb.  The  leaves  are  triternate,  and  grow 
flngly  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
panicles  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  the  capfules  carrying  the  feeds  at 
the  bafe,  like  the  firft  fort. 

5.  Pinnated  Paullinia.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
branching,  and  poffeffed  of  tendrils  affifting  it  to 
climb.  The  leaves  are  pinnated  ;  the  folioles 
are  oblong,  oval,  cut  on  the  edges,  and  grow 
on  bordered  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  plants  in  long,  (len¬ 
der,  loofe  iDunches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifli 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  fruit,  which  is 
of  a  fine-fcarlet  colour  when  ripe. 

6.  Mexican  Paullinia.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
climbing,,  and  armed  with  (harp  (pines.  The 
leaves  are  biternate,  the  folioles  being  oval  and 
entire,  and  grow  flngly  at  the  joints  on  bor¬ 
dered  or  winged  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  in  long, 
loofe  bunches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  capfules  of 
the  fame  property  with  the  firft  fort. 

7  Y  7.  Afiatic 


and 

Mexican 

Paullinia 

deferibed. 
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Afiatic  7.  Afiatic  Paullinia.  The  (talk  is  woody, 
Pauiimia  prickly,  and  difpoffeffed  of  tendrils  or  claipers. 
defer  1  bed.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  grow  fingly  at  the 
joints.  1  he  flowers  are  produced  in  ipikes  from 
the  wings  of  the  (talks,  and  are  lucceeded  by 
large  berry-like  caplules,  containing  the  feeds. 
Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds, 
which  mult  be  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  naturally  grow.  They  mud  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  frefli  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  It  fometimes  happens 
that  the  plants  are  a  long  time  before  they  come 
up,  even  a  year,  during  which  time  the  mould 
muft  be  kept  moift  in  the  pots  ;  and  the  pots  in 
the  autumn  muft  be  fet  in  the  ftove.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  frequently  re- 
trefhed  with  water  •,  and  when  they  are  about  three 
er  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be  potted  fepa- 
rately,  and  be  again  plunged  into  the  bark  bed. 
Here  they  muft  be  watered  and  (haded  until  they 
have  taken  root,  and  after  that  muft  have  more 
air,  efpecially  in  hot  weather.  As  they  encreafe 
in  height,  they  muft  be  (hifted  into  larger  pots, 
and  be  trained  up  to  a  trelace,  or  proper  (takes  be 
thruft  down  for  their  fupport,  otherwife  they  will 
lay  hold  of  contiguous  plants,  and  caufe  great 
diforder  in  the  ftove.  A  moderate  degree  of  ar¬ 
tificial  heat  will  be  fufficient  for  thefe  plants ;  but 
they  muft  remain  conftantly  in  the  bark  bed, 
where  they  will  require  but  little  water  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  muft  have  it  duly,  together  with  a 
large  (hare  of  free  air,  in  hot  weather  in  fummer. 
Titles.  1.  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  titled,  Paullinia  foliis 
d'ct  ux\\&, .  ternatis>  petiolis  teretiufeulis ,  foiiolis  ovato-oblongis. 

In  the  Hort.  Cliff .  it  is  termed,  Pauiimia  foliis  ter- 
natis ,  foiiolis  crenatis ,  pedunculis  cirrhiferis.  Plu- 
mier  calls  it,  Seriana  fcandens  triphylla  &  racemofa. 
It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America. 

GvWlu--.  2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Paullinia  foliis 
ternatis ,  petiolis  marginatis,  foiiolis  cuneiformibusob- 
t ufis  fubdentatis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed, 
Paullinia  foliis  ternatis ,  foiiolis  obtufis  vix  denticu- 
latis  glabris  definentibus  in  petiolum  proprium.  Plu- 
mier  calls  it,  Cururu  fcandens  triphylla.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  warmed  parts  of  America. 
CtvunPoi'.  3 •  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Paullinia  foliis 
itffca.  'bitwnatis,  Joliolis  ovatis  fubfinuatis.  In  the  Hort. 

Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Paullinia  foliis  decompojitis  ter- 
natis,  cattle  iner  mi.  Plunder  calls  it,  Cururu  fcandens 
enneaphylla ,  frudlu  racemofo  rubro  ;  and  Plukenet, 


Cordis  indi  folio  &  facie  frutefeens  Curaffavica  lati- 
folia.  It  is  a  native  of  Curaflao. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Paullinia  foliis 
triternatis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Paul-  .  fOf  0  " 
linia  foliis  fupradecompofttis.  Plunder  calls  ir,  ~  ‘ 

Seriana  frutefeens  polyphylla  &  racemofa-,  and  Plu¬ 
kenet,  Cordis  indi  folio  if  facie  frutefeens  P or  tori* 
cenfis.  It  grows  naturally  in  America.  ^ 

_  5*  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Paullinia  foliis 
pinnatis :  foiiolis  incifis ,  petiolis  marginatis.  Sloane 
calls  it,  Pifum  cordatum  non  veficarium ;  Plunder, 

Cururu  fcandens  pentaphylli ;  alfo,  Clematis  pent  a* 
phylla ,  pediculis  alatis ,  fruElu  racemofo  tricocco  if 
coccineo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  Domin¬ 
go,  and  the  Brafil  I  (lands. 

.  6-  The  5*th  fpecies  is  titled,  Paullinia  foliis  Jtycueu Wi. 
biternatis ,  petiolis  marginatis ,  foiiolis  ovatis  inte- 
gris.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Paullinia 
foliis  ternato-decompojitis ,  cattle  aculeato.  Plunder 
calls  it,  Seriana  fcandens  enneaphylla  if  racemofa ; 
and  Hernandez,  fhcaubmecati.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  warmed  parts  of  America. 

7.  The  feventh  fpecies  is  titled,  Paullinia  fo- 
liis  ternatis ,  caule  aculeato ,  cirrhis  nullis.  Bur- 
man  calls  it,  Chamalesa  trifolia  aculeata ;  Plu¬ 
kenet,  Frutex  baccifer  Indicus  fpinofus  trifolius , 
fori  bus  fpicatis  \  and  Rheede,  Kaka-toddali.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

Paullinia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Otlan- 
dria  Prigynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  c!afs  antl 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five  J^Lin™ 

oval,  concave,  patent,  permanent  leaves;  the  ngan'" 
two  exterior  ones  being  placed  oppoftte,  and  one  Syftem. 
of  the  interior  larger  than  the  reft.  The  cha* 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oboval,  oblong,  rafte:s* 
unguiculated  petals,  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx, 

two  of  them  being  more  diftant  than  the  others. 

There  are  two  neCtariums-,  one  is  tetrapetalous, 
and  inferted  in  the  ungues  of  the  corolla  ;  the 
other  is  compofed  of  four  glands  at  the  bafes  of 
the  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  (hort,  Ample  filaments, 
with  fmall  antherae. 

4.  PiSTiLLUM  confifts  of  a  turbinated,  tri¬ 
quetrous,  obtufe  germen,  and  three  (hort,  fili- 
forme  ftyles,  with  Ample,  patent  ftigmas. 

5. -  Pericarpjum  is  a  large,  triquetrous  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells. 

6.  Semen.  Ihe  feed  is  (ingle,  and  nearly 
oval. 


CHAP.  CLXXII. 


PERIPLOC  A, 


INDIAN  SILK. 


T  PIER  hi  is  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  propel 
for  the  ftove,  called,  Indian  Periploca. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  dif 
fering  in  refpedt  to  their  height,  narrownefs  oi 
the  leaves,  colour  of  their  flowers,  &c.  Th( 
(talks  of  all  are  (lender,  perennial,  twift  aboui 
themfelves,  and  whatever  is  near  them.  Th( 
leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  acute, 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the 
(talks  in  fmall  fpikes ;  they  are  of  different  co¬ 


lours  in  the  different  varieties ;  they  appear  great 
part  of  the  fummer,  and  are  fuccecded  by  long 
follicules  full  of  feeds,  having  down  at  their  tops.  Culture 
This  fpecies  is  raifed  from  feeds  and  layers,  like 
the  African  Periploca  for  the  Green-houfe.  In 
the  autumn  the  plants  muft  be  removed  into  the  ' 
temperate  ftove  ;  for  a  moderate  degree  of  artifi¬ 
cial  heat  only  is  neceffary  to  fhew  them  in  a  flou- 
rifhing  healthy  (late. 
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_  The  title  of  this  fpecies  is,  Periploca  fpicis 
AMtCCE,  imbricatis.  In  the  Flora  Zcylanica  it  is  termed, 
Periploca,  foliis  ovatis  acutis  glabris,  fpicis  imbri- 
catis .  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Apocynum  caule  vo- 


lubili  perenni ,  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis  •,  Burman, 
Periploca  foliis  anguflis  acutis  glabris •,  and  Plu- 
kenet,  Apocyni  genus  fcandens  ex  India  Orientali. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 
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Culture. 


THIS  genus  confifts  of  three  fpecies,  called, 
i.  Stipuiary  Petefia. 

.  2.  Lygiftum. 

3.  Tomentofe  Petefia. 

1.  Stipuiary  Petefa.  The  flalk  is  woody, 
branching,  and  grows  to  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  entire,  downy 
underneath,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other,  at¬ 
tended  with  very  rigid  ftipulas.  The  flowers  come 
oui  in  fhort,  loofe  bunches  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  and  are  lucceeded  by  roundifh  ber¬ 
ries,  which  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

2.  Lygiftum.  This  plant  hath  a  fhrubby, 
imooth,  fiexuofe  flalk,  which  requires  fupport. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  'naked,  veined,  acute- 
pointed,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are 
lucceeded  by  globular  berries  containing  the 
feeds. 

3.  Tomentofe  Petefa.  The  flalk  of  this  Epecies  is 
woody,  and  divides  into  feveral  woolly  branches. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  white,  and  woolly  on 
both  fides.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  glo¬ 
bular  berries,  each  containing  a  few  roundifh 
feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  befl  propagated  by  feeds  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow.  They  fhould  be  brought  over  in  the  berries, 
and  fown  in  the  lpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light, 
fandy,  but  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  bark- bed. 
When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  mufl 
be  fet  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind 
of  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hotbed,  as  before  ; 
and  afterwards  mull  have  more  air,  efpecially 


in  hot  weather  ;  but  they  mufl  not  be  wholly- 
taken  out  of  the  bed  until  the  autumn,  when 
they  mufl  be  removed  into  a  good  bark  flove, 
where  they  mufl  conflantly  remain  under  the 
care  and  difeipline  of  tender  plants. 

1.  The  firfl  fpecies  is  titled ,  Petefia  foliis  lan- 
ceolato-ovatis  fub  'tus  tomentofs ,  thyrfs  lateralibus. 
Brown  calls  it,  Petefa  fruticofa ,  foliis  ovatis  op- 
poftis ,  ftipulis  rigidis  interpoftis ,  racemis  niinori - 
bus,  calyce  quinquefido.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Petefa  foliis 
ovatis  nudis  lineatis ,  caule  flexuofo.  Brown  calls 
it,  Lygiftum  flexile  fruticofum ,  foliis  ovatis  oppo - 
fit  is,  petiolis  pedatis ,  racemis  alaribus.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Jamaica. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Petefa  foliis  ob- 
longis  utrinque  tomentofs .  It  grows  naturally 
in  America. 

Petefa  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Tetrandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped  pe- 
rianthium,  fituated  above  the  germen. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal. 
The  tube  is  cylindrical,  and  longer  than  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  The  limb  is  compofed  of  four  rounded, 
obtufe  lobes. 

-  3.  Stamina  are  four  awl-fhaped  filaments 
the  length  of  the  tube,  having  oblongifh  an- 
therae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituat^ 
ed  below  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  flyle,  and  a 
bifid,  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Per  1  carp  1  um  is  a  globular,  coronated 
berry,  containing  two  cells, 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  few,  and  roundifh. 
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CHAP.  CLXXIV. 

PETIFERI  A,  GUINEA  HENWEED. 


THERE  are  two  diftinfl  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus,  called, 

1.  Garlick  Petiveria ,  or  Guinea  Henweed. 

2.  Oflandrous  Petiveria. 

Gar’ick  11  Garlick  Petiveria ,  or  Guinea  Henweed. 
Pe^veria  The  flalks  are  ligneous,  jointed,  upright,  and  three 
or  Guinea  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
Henweed  veined,  of  a  deep-green  colour,  and  placed  alter- 
defcriled.  nately  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in'  long  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  The  whole  of  this  plant  is  ftrongly  feent- 
ed  in  the  manner  of  wild  Garlick  and  the  very 
fiefh,  as  well  as  milk  of  cattle  that  have  fed  on 


it,  and  killed  foon  after,  is  poftefied  of  the 
fame  flavour. 

2.  Odtandrous  Petiveria.  The  (talks  are 
woody,  upright,  firm,  jointed,  and  two  or  three  oftan- 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  rigid,  fmooth, 
and  01  a  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  deferibed. 
produced  in  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  oflandrous,  and  of  a  purple  colour, 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn. 

1  nefe  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  flips  0r  Culture' 
cuttings  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  • 
they  mult  be  kept  ihaded  and  duly  watered  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  root  j  and  when  they  have 
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commenced  a  good  growing  (late,  they  muft  be 
hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air :  Then 
the  glafles  fhould  be  wholly  taken  off ;  but  the 
plants  fhould  remain  in  the  beds  until  the  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
cooleft  bark  hove  for  their  winter  lodgings. 
They  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  may  every  year 
be  let  abroad  for  two  or  three  months,  during 
the  hotteft  part  of  the  lummer. 

They  are  alfo  railed  by  feeds  ;  arid  as  they  ri¬ 
pen  very  well  with  us,  it  is  the  mod  eligible  me¬ 
thod  of  propagating  tfiefe  plants.  They  fhould 
be  fown  in  a  iiotbed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  three  inches  high,  they  muft  be 
planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh 
earth  :  They  muft  be  then  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hotbed,  where  they  are  to  be  watered  and  kept 
fliaded  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
they  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open 
air,  and  managed  like  the  cuttings. 

Titles.  i.  The  firlt  fpecies  is  titled,  Petiveria 
JflU/MjttiuJloribus  hexandns.  Brown  calls  it,  Petiveria 
foliis  cblongo-ovatis ,  fpicis  longioribus  tsrmi- 
nalibus  \  and  Sloane,  Verbena  aut  fcorodonia  affi- 
nis  anomala ,  fore  albido ,  calyce  afpero ,  allii  odore.  It 


grows  naturally  in  molt  of  the  Weft  India 
lilands. 

2 .  T  he  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Petiveria floribus  oc.- 
tandris.  Plunder  calls  it,  Petiveria  folani  foliis locu- 
Us  fpinofis.  It  grows  in  rnoft  parts  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

Petiveria  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Hexandria 
Pelragynia  ,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  compoied  of  four 
narrow,  obtu'fb,  equal,  ereft,  permanent  leaves. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  fix  awl-fhaped,  ereCt,  equal 
filaments,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  having 
ft  m  pie  antherae. 

4.  PistiLlum  confifts  of  an  oblong,  compref- 
fed  germen,  and  four  awl-fhaped  ftyles  placed 
in  a  right  line,  having  obtufe,  permanent 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarp  sum.  There  is  none,  otherwife 
than  the  cruft  of  the  feed. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  ftngle,  oblong, 
fornewhat  taper,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  but 
broad  at  the  top,  compreffed,  emarginated, 
and  armed  with  four  ftyles,  which  are  acute, 
rigid,  and  reftexed. 
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CHAP.  CLXXX. 

E  T  R  E  A. 


Species.  II  7E  have  at  prefent  only  one  fpecies  of  this 
VV  genus,  called,  Petrea. 

The  plant  The  ftem  woody,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  fends 

defenbed.  out  feveral  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a 
whitifh  bark ;  and  the  tree  grows  to  be  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  fixteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  pointed  at  each  end,  entire,  rough,  of 
a  firm  fubftance,  of  a  light-green  colour,  and 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches  grow  by 
threes  *,  but,  towards  the  extremity.  Hand  by 
pairs  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  long,  loofe, 
(lender  bunches  ;  they  are  of  an  elegant  blue  co¬ 
lour,  and  extremely  beautiful  ;  but  the  feeds  do 
not  ripen  in  England.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies  with  white  petals  and  blue  cups  ; 
and  another  with  yellowifh  flowers. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds  procured  from 
America.  They  are  to  be  lown  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark  ;  the  mould  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  fprinkled  with  Water  to  keep  it  moift  ; 
and  if  the  feeds  are  good,  in  about  fix  weeks 
or  two  months  they  will  come  up,  when  great 
care  muft  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  plants 
too  weak,  nor  yet  to  admit  more  air  than  they 
can  bear  in  that  tender  ftate.  When  they  are 
about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  are  to  be 
planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like 
kind  of  light,  good  mould,  and  they  muft  be 
plunged  into  the  hotbed  as  before  :  Here  they 
muft  be  duly  watered  and  kept  (haded  until  they 


have  taken  root  ^  and  afterwards  muft  have 
more  air.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken 
into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where  they  muft  con- 
ftantly  remain,  fhifting  them  from  time  to 
time  into  larger  pots,  as  often  as  they  (hall 
require  it,  keeping  them  warm  in  winter,  and 
allowing  them  much  free  air  and  regular  fup- 
plies  of  water  in  fu miner. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
it  is  named  limply,  Petrea.  It  grows  naturally 
in  America. 

Petrea  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia  *,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  belf-fhaped 
perianthium.  The  limb  is  deeply  cut  into  five 
large,  oblong,  obtufe,  coloured,  lpreading,  per¬ 
manent  legments. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  rotated,  unequal  petal, 
ftnaller  than  the  calyx.  The  tube  is  very  fhort. 
The  limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into  five  round¬ 
ed,  nearly  equal  fpreading  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  filaments  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  of  which  two  are  fhorter 
than  the  others,  having  oval,  ereft  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
Ample  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and 
an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oboval,  bilocular 
capiule,  plane  at  the  top,  and  covered  by  the 
calyx. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle. 
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PHHSEOLUS,  KIDNEY-BEAN. 
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Culture. 


THERE  are  two  tender  fpecies  of  this 
genus  that  are  long-lived  plants  with  due 
nurfing  and  care.  Thefe  are  called, 

1.  The  Caracalla  Kidney-bean. 

2.  The  Downy-feeded  Kidney-bean. 

1.  The  Caracalla  Kidney-bean  fends  from  the 
root  many  twining  (talks,  which  by  the  help 
of  thick  bufhes  will  fhew  themfelves  to  the 
height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.  The  leaves 
very  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  Common  Gar¬ 
den  Kidney- bean,  but  are  not  fo  large  ;  and 
the  flowers  grow  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  in  fmall  fpikes  :  Their  colour  is  purple, 
and  they  are  agreeably  feented  ;  they  will  be  in 
blow  in  July  and  Auguit,  and  are  fometimes 
fucceeded  by  fmooth,  taper  pods,  containing  the 
feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

2.  The  Downy-feeded  Kidney-bean.  This 
hath  feveral  twining  ltalks,  which  will  arife  by 
fupports  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  angular,  and  much  refemble  fome  of 
thofe  of  our  Ivy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
kind  of  heads,  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September; 
they  are  of  a  fine  red,  or  rofe  colour ;  and  they 
are  fucceeded  by  four-cornered,  cylindrical, 
mealy  feeds,  which  feldom  come  to  perfection 
in  England. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  raifed  by  fowing  the 
feeds  on  a  moderate  hotbed,  covered  with 
light,  frefh,  fandy  earth,  in  the  fpring  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  fhould 
be  fet  in  a  leparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  the 
fame  kind  of  light  mould.  The  pots  fhould  be 


immediately  watered,  and  plunged  into  a  fecond 
hotbed ;  they  muft  be  fhaded  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  muft  have  plenty  of  air  when  the 
weather  will  permit.  By  the  beginning  of  July 
they  muft  be  hardened  to  ftand  abroad  ;  and  be* 
fore  the  autumnal  colds  advance,  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  green-houfe  for  a  few  weeks* 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  ftove  for  their  win¬ 
ter’s  lodgings.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots ;  and  about 
June  they  may  be  fet  abroad  with  other  tender 
plants.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  ftove  as  before ;  or  they  may  be  pre- 
ferved  through  the  winter  in  a  good  green-houfe  ; 
efpecially  the  firft  fort,  which  is  much  more 
hardy  than  the  fecond,  and  is  ufed  in  Italy,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  Spain,  for  the  covering  of  arbours, 
in  the  fame  manner  we  ufe  woodbines,  &c. 

1.  Caracalla  Kidney-bean  is  titled,  Phafeolus 

volubilis,  vexillis  canndque  fpiraliter  ,convolutis .  lt  cs* 

Van  Royen  calls  it;  Phafeolus  radice  perenni  fub -  C&tux^xxl#-' . 

rotunda ,  leguminibus  folio  longioribus  teretiufeulis 

glabris  ;  and  Triumfetti,  Phafeolus  Indicusy  cockle - 

ato  flore.  It  grows  naturally  in  India.  n 

2.  The  Downy-feeded  Kidney-bean  is  titled, 

Phafeolus  volubilis  pedunculis  fub-capitatis ,  femi-  v 

nibus  tetragono-cylindricis  pulverulentis .  This  is, 

Phafeolus  peregrinus ,  flore  rofeo ,  femine  tomentofo  ; 

NiJJ.  Adi.  1730.  p.577.  t.  xlii.  and  the  Pha¬ 
feolus  Indicus,  hedera  folio  angulofo ,  femine  oblongo 
lanuginofo ;  Ray’s  Suppl.  348.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 
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PHOENIX ,  The  GREAT  PALM,  or  DATE-TREE. 


Species. 


T 


H  E  R  E  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  The  Common  Great  Palm,  or 
Date  Tree. 

The  plant  The  trunk  is  thick,  ftraight,  undivided,  full 
deferibed.  of  pith,  but  ligneous  on  the  outfide,  and  made 
ragged  by  the  cicatrices  of  fallen  leaves.  The 
leaves  rife  at  the  top  like  a  column,  and  after¬ 
wards  expand  themfelves  every  way  in  a  moft 
beautiful  circular  manner  ;  they  are  pinnated, 
and  the  pinnae  are  lword-fhaped,  three  or  four 
feet  long,  and  much  refemble  the  leaves  of 
reeds  :  The  whole  form  a  very  beautiful,  conical 
head,  having  a  body  of  unexpanded,  ereCt  leaves 
at  the  top,  others  around  them  nearly  dilen- 
gaged,  whilft  the  loweft,  which  are  perfectly 
free,  form  a  kind  of  arch  in  a  very  Angular 
manner.  As  the  plant  afpires  in  height,  the 
lower  leaves  fall  away,  leaving  their  veftiges  on 
the  trunk  of  the  plant ;  but  others  again  are 
ftill  arifing  and  expanding  themfelves  from  the 
conical  duller  at  the  top,  fo  that  the  beauty  of 
the  head  is  preferved,  and  the  main  trunk  of  the 
plant  left  naked.  Thefe  leaves  in  grown  trees 
are  eight  feet  long,  and  were  formerly  called 
Branches,  being  all  the  tree  is  pofiefied  of.  The 
VOL.  II. 
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flowers  come  out  in  large  clufters  from  among 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  white,  or  ofawhitifh-yellow 
colour ;  and  the  females  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
berries,  which  are  the  Dates  of  the  fhops. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  planting  the  Culture 
feeds  in  pots  filled  with  the  fame  fort  of  compoft 
as.  is  direCled  for  the  Auriculas ;  and  for  want  of 
this,  mould  from  a  well-ordered  kitchen  o-arden, 
that  has  been  well  dunged  the  laft  year,&mixed 
with  a  fourth  part  of  drift  or  fea-fand  will  do.  The 
pots  muft  be  then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
moderate  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark,  the  mould  in 
the  pots  muft  be  kept  moift  by  frequent  fprink- 
Imgs  of  water;  and  when  the  plants  are  two  inches 
high,  they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  and 
plunged  again  into  the  bark  bed.  The  pots 
muft  be  very  fmall  at  firft,  and  the  plants  much 
fhaded  and  watered.  As  foon  as  you  find  them 
in  a  good  growing  ftate,  they  muft  have  more 
air,  and  in  the  autumn  be  taken  into  a  temperate 
bark-ftove.  If  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a  good 
ftove,  the  plants  may  be  more  forced  all  fum- 
mer,.and  in  the  autumn  be  removed  into  the  bark 
bed,  and  it  will  caufe  them  to  make  considerable 
progrels ;  nay,  they  may  by  that  means  be  made 
7  z  to 
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to  grow  falter  than  they  do  in  their  native 
countries  •,  even  there  they  advance  very  flowly  in 
height.  Thefe  plants  may  be  preferved  in  a 
good  green-houle,  if  they  are  not  too  much 
forced  at  firft-,  but  the  progrefs  they  will  make 
in  a  large  term  of  years  will  be  fo  inconfider- 
able,  that  the  raifing  them  that  way  is  not  worth 
the  attempt.  They  mull  every  year  be  Ihifted  into 
larger  pots  as  they  increafe  in  fize,  be  now  and 
then  ljparingly  watered  in  winter,  but  mull  be 
frequently  watered,  efpecially  in  hot  weather, 
in  fummer :  In  fhifting  the  plants,  great  care 
mull  be  taken  not  to  break  the  roots,  which 
will  greatly  damage,  if  not  kill  them. 

The  Great  Palm,  or  Date  Tree,  is  titled,  Phoe¬ 
nix  frondibus  pinna t is  :  foliis  enfiformthus  compli¬ 
cate.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Phoenix  frondibus  pin- 
natis  :  foliis  alternis  enfiformibus  baft  complicatis , 
Jlipitibus  compreffis  dorfo  rotnndatis  \  Sloane,  Pal¬ 
ma  daElylifera  major  vulgaris  ;  Cafpar  Rau- 
hine,  Palma  major ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Palma. 
It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Phoenix  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Dioecia  T rian- 
dria  ;  and  the  characters  are. 


Syftem. 


I.  Male  Flowers. 

1 .  Calyx.  The  general  fpatha  is  compofed  of  The  cha- 
one  valve.  The  fpadix  is  branching.  The  pc±  ra<^ers* 
rianthium  is  divided  into  three  fmall,  perma¬ 
nent  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  three  concave,  oval,  oblongifh 
petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  very  fhort  filaments, 
having  linear,  four-cornered  anthers  the  length 
of  the  corolla. 

II.  Female  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  as  in  the  male. 

2.  Corolla  is  divided  into  three  parts,  hav* 
ing  the  like  number  of  fmall  fegments  placed 
alternately  on  the  outfide. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  fhort,  awl-fhaped  ftyle,  and  an  acute  ftigma. 

,  4.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval  berry,  containing 
one  cell. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  one,  offeous,  nearly 
oval,  and  marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow. 
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TH  E  fpecies  of  Phyllanthus ,  being  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  require 
their  ftation  in  our  ftoves  to  fhew  themfelves  in 
tolerable  perfection.  Some  of  them  are  Shrubby 
plants,  and  otners  are  Herbaceous  ;  and,  what  is 
wonderful,  the  flowers,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of 
nature  in  the  vegetable  world,  burft  forth  from 
the  Tides,  or  fome  part  or  other  of  the  leaves : 
*  They  are  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame 
plant ;  and  their  Angularity,  more  than  beauty, 
demands  our  attention.  The  fpecies  then  are, 

1.  The  Long  Floriferous-leaved  Shrub  Phyllan¬ 
thus ,  or  Sea-fide  Laurel. 

2.  The  Pinnated  Floriferous-leaved  Shrub  Phyl¬ 
lanthus. 

3.  The  Broad-leaved  Tree  Phyllanthus. 

4.  ThePinnated  Floriferous-leaved  Herbaceous 
Eredt  Phyllanthus. 

5.  The  Pinnated  Floriferous-leaved  Procum¬ 
bent  Phyllanthus. 

1.  Long  Floriferous-leaved  Shrub  Phyllanthus. 
This  plant  will  grow  to  about  twelve  feet  high. 
The  trunk  is  firm,  and  covered  with  a  brown 
bark ;  the  younger  branches  are  of  a  grey  co¬ 
lour,  and  extend  themfelves  in  a  pleafing,  irre¬ 
gular  manner.  The  leaves  are  long  and  nar¬ 
row  ;  their  figure  is  lanceolate  ;  and  they  grow 
without  order  on  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  thick  confirtence,  fix  or  feven  inches  in 
length,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  their 
edges  are  indented;  and  it  is  from  thefe  indent¬ 
ings  that  the  flowers  are  produced.  Each  flower 
is  trifling,  confidered  fingly  by  itfelf.  Being  thus 
difpofed,  they  form  a  kind  of  border  to  the  leaf, 
fo  that  the  whole  leaf  reprefents  a  flower  of  a 
very  ftrange  and  Angular  conftrutftion.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  lively  purple  colour,  and  the  leaves 
continue  green  all  the  year  ;  and  both  confpire 
to  render  this  plant  a  valuable  fpecies. 


2.  Pinnated  Floriferous-leaved  Shrub  Phyllan¬ 
thus.  This  plant  hath  a  woody  ftem  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  and  divides  into  feveral 
branches.  1  he  leaves  are  its  greateft  ornament  ; 
they  are  finely  pinnated,  and  very  beautiful. 
From  thefe  the  flowers  are  produced,  and  they 
are  fucceeded  by  a  baccated  fruit. 

3.  Broad -leaved  Tree  Phyllanthus.  This 
plant  will  often  grow  to  be  a  large  tree,  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  divides  itielf 
into  feveral  branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  ob- 
tufe,  and  broad  *,  their  edges  are  entire ;  and 
they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  fingly  from  the  under 
parts  of  the  branches  on  fhort  pedicles  ;  but  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  very  little  figure. 

4.  Pinnated  Floriferous-leaved  Herbaceous 
Ereft  Phyllanthus.  This  is  a  fmall,  herbaceous 
plant,  feldom  growing  above  a  foot  in  height. 
The  ftalk  is  upright,  fmooth,  and  branching. 
The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  placed  alternate¬ 
ly  ;  the  folioles  are  of  an  o?al  figure,  and  alfo  placed 
alternately  on  the  mid-rib.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  under-fide  of  the  mid-rib,  on 
fhort  footftalks  ;  they  extend  the  whole  length 
of  it,  and  hang  down  ;  they  are  whittfh,  will  be 
in  blow  in  July,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

5.  Pinnated  Floriferous-leaved  Procumbent 
Phyllanthus  hath  an  herbaceous,  downy  ftalk  that 
lies  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  finely  pinnated, 
and  grow  eretft :  The  folioles  are  fmall ;  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  along  the  mid- rib  ;  they 
are  fmall,  fit  clofe,  will  be  in  blow  in  July,  andare 
often  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  early  in  September. 

The  three  Shrubby  forts  are  propagated  in 
great  plenty  by  feeds,  when  good  ones  can  be 
procured  ;  but  this  is  very  feldom  to  be  done. 
To  have  them  in  perfe&ion,  we  muft  get'  them 
from  the  places  where  they  naturally  grow  *,  and 
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unld's  the  feeds  art*  lovvn  almotl  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe,  very  few  of  them  will  iucceed  :  And  as  there 
are  many  months  before  we  receive  them,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  our  expectations  of  a  good 
crop  of  thefe  plants  from  feeds  have  often  proved 
abortive.  When  you  have  ihe  feeds,  however, 
low  them  immediately  in  pots,  and  plunge 
them  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bed.  If  you  find  any 
of  the  plants  come  up,  give  them  the  ftridt- 
elt  care,  water,  and  attendance,  and  remove  them 
into  larger  pots  as  they  increaie  in  fize. 
Plants  thus  railed  will  become,  by  far,  finer  and 
taller-growing  trees  ‘  than  thole  railed  any  other 
way. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  layers, 
ft  he  operation  is  to  be  on  the  young  (hoots  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe,  place  fome  trefiels  round 
the  plant  to  fupport  the  pots  to  a  proper  height, 
filled  with  rich,  frefh,  fandy  earth.  Slit  the  ten¬ 
der  branches  at  the  joint  with  a  (harp  pen-knife, 
as  is  pradifed  for  the  laying  of  Carnations,  and 
carefully  prels  it  down  into  the  mould  of  the 
pot.  After  that,  fix  it  down  with  proper  pegs, 
and  cover  it  up,  putting  a  bit  of  chip,  or  fome- 
thing  in  the  (lit  to  keep  the  mouth  open  :  They 
will  readily  take  root  *,  and  after  you  perceive 
that,  they  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  mother- 
plant.  As  foon  as  this  is  done,  the  layers  in 
the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 
the  bark  bed,  and  they  muft  have  regular  and  fre¬ 
quent  waterings  ;  and  as  the  plants  grow  too  big 
for  the  pots,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  larger. 
In  the  hotteft  months  they  may  be  fet  out  among 
the  Green-houfe  plants,  and  managed  according¬ 
ly  5  but  be  fure  not  to  let  it  be  too  long  before 
they  refume  their  place  in  the  Stove. 

The^  other  forts  are  eafily  propagated.  Sow 
the  leeds  on  a  good  hotbed  in  the  fpring  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  let  each  be  fet 
in  a  feparate  pot,  preferving  a  good  ball  of  earth 
to  the  root :  After  that  remove  them  to  the  ftove, 
and  let  them  have  the  common  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  tender  plants.  They  fhed  their 
feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe*,  fo  that  you  muft 
be  careful  to  attend  the  time  of  gathering,  that 
they  be  not  loft. 

i.  Long  Floriferous-  leaved  Shrub  Phyllan¬ 
thus  is  titled,  Phyllanthus  foiiis  lanceolatis  ferratis : 
crenisfloriferis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Filicifolia  hemi- 
cnitidi  ajfnis  Americana  epiphyllanthos ,  angufiiori 
&  longi  or  i  folio,  ramcfa  caulejcem  ;  and  Commeline 
andCatefby,  Phyllanthus ,  Americana  plant  a,  fores 
e  fingulis  foliorum  crenis  proferens.  It 


grows  na¬ 


turally  in  Surinam,  Jamaica,  Carolina,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

2.  Pinnated  Ploriferous-leaved  Shrub  Phyllan¬ 
thus  is  titled,  Phyllanthus  foiiis  pinnatis  floriferis , 
caule  arborco ,  fruclu  baccato.  Caipar  Bauhine  and 
Rumphius  term  it,  Myrobalanus  Emblica  ;  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Nellika  ;  and  Van  Rheede,  Nelli- 
camarum.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

3.  Broad-leaved  Tree  Phyllanthus.  This  is 
titled,  Phyllanthus  caule  arboreo ,  foiiis  ovatis  ob- 
tufis  integerrimis.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

4.  Pinnated  Flonferous-leaved  Herbaceous 
Erect  Phyllanthus  is  titled,  Phyllanthus  foiiis  pin¬ 
natis  for  if er  is,  fioribus  pedunculatis ,  caule  herba - 
ceo  eretlo.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  called,  Phyllan¬ 
thus  foiiis  alternis  alternatim  pinnatis ,  fioribus  de- 
pendentibus  ex  alis  foliorum.  Burman  calls  it. 
Urinaria  Indica  eredla  vulgaris  ;  Rumphius,  Her¬ 
ba  mar  oris  alba ;  Plukenet,  FrUticulus  capfularis 
hexapetalos ,  cafiia  poet  arum  foiiis  brevioribus  *,  and 
Martin,  Niruri  Barbadenfe,  folio  ovali  fubtus glau- 
co ,  petiolis  forum  breviffimis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  Indies. 

5.  Pinnated  Floriferous-leaved  Procumbent 
Phyllanthus  is  titled,  Phyllanthus  foiiis  pinnatis  fio- 
riferis,  fioribus  fefiilibus ,  caule  herbaceo  procumbent e. 
Plukenet  calls  it,  Fruticulus  capfularis  hexape¬ 
talos ,  brevioribus  foiiis  &  angufiis  ;  Rumphius, 
Herba  mar  oris  rubra ;  and  Rheede,  Ffieru- 
kirganeli.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Phyllanthus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monoecia 
Friandria  ;  and  the  charafters  are, 

I.  Mate  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  campanulated, 
coloured,  permanent  perianthium,  divided  into 
fix  oval,  fpreading,  obtufe  fegments. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none;  tho*  fome 
will  have  it,  that  the  before  defcribed  calyx  is 
the  corolla,  and  the  real  calyx  is  wanting. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  filaments  fhorter  than  the 
calyx,  that  join  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread  afunder 
higher,  and  have  didymous  antherae. 

II.  Female  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is  the  fame  as  in  the  male. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none.  The  ne£ta- 
rium  confifts  of  twelve  regular  points  furround¬ 
ing  the  germen. 

3.  Pistlllum  confifts  of  a  roundilh,  obtufe, 
three-cornered  germen,  and  three  fpreading, 
femibifid  ftyles,  with  obtufe  fligmas. 

4.  Pericarp  1  um  is  a  roundifh,  three-fur- 
rowed  capfule  of  three  cells. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  and  roundifh: 
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PHTS  ALIS,  ALKEKENGI , 

C  H  E  Pv  R  Y. 


or  WINTER 


THERE  remain  for  the  Stove  only  two  fpe- 

_  cies,  called, 

i*  Winter  Cherry  of  Curafiao. 

2.  Tree  Alkekengi ,  or  Winter  Cherry. 

Winter  1  *  Winter  Cherry  of  Curafiao.  The  (talk  is 
Cherry  of  woody,  grows  to  two  or  three  feet  high,  and 
Curaffao  fends  forth  feveral  branches,  which  are  covered 
defcribed.  with  a  f0ftj  thick  down.  The  leaves  are  oval, 


broad,  entire,  downy,  and  grow  alternately  on 
fhort  footftalks.  The  (lowers  come  out  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches  near  the  upper  parts,  fitting 
clofe,  and  having  no  footftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  July  arid  Auguft ; 
but  are  not  lucceeded  by  berries  in  ouf  gardens.  Tree  Al- 
2.  iree  Alkekengi ,  or  Winter  Cherry.  The  kekengi, 
ftalk  is  woody,  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  or  w,nteI 

&  *  Cherry 
and  defcribed 
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and  divides  near  the  top  into  feveral  fmall,  hairy 
branches,  ot  a  greyifh  colour.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  oblong,  fpear-lhaped,  hairy,  and  of  a  pale- 
green  colour;  the  lower  ones  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  but  thole  near  the  ends  of  the  branches 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  come 
out,  one  or  two  together,  from  the  Tides  of  the 
branches  on  jfhort,  nodding  footltalks;  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  bad-yellow  colour,  having  pur- 
plifh  bottoms;  they  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  round,  red  ber¬ 
ries,  fituated  in  dark  purple-coloured  bladders, 
which  feldom  come  to  perfedlion  in  England. 

Culture.  Both  thele  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  cuttings  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
earth  ;  they  mult  be  then  plunged  into  a  hotbed, 
and  be  watered  and  {haded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  When  this  is  effeded,  they  mull  be  har¬ 
dened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  afterwards 
be  fet  in  a  warm,  well-fheltered  place,  where 
they  may  remain,  with  due  watering  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  until  the  end  of  September,  and  be  then 


removed  into  the  molt  temperate  ftove  ;  for  a 
(mail  degree  of  artificial  heat  only  in  winter  is 
lufficient  joi  thele  fhrubs  to  fhew  themlelves  in 
perfection. 

They  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  feeds,  if  good 
feeds  can  be  obtained,  in  the  manner  ot  the 
Green-houfe  fpecies ;  to  which,  to  avoid  re¬ 
petition,  the  reader  is  referred. 

1.  Curafiao  Winter  Cherry  is  titled,  Phyfalis  Titles. 
caule  fruticofo ,  foh is  ovatis  tomcnlofis.  In  the  n  '  P. 
Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Phyfalis  caule  perenni , 
foliis  ovatis  folitarm ,  ramis  annotinis  fimpliciffimis . 

Morilon  calls  it,  Solarium  vejicarium  Curaffavicum , 
folano  antiquorum  fimile ,  foliis  origani  fubincanis . 

It  grows  naturally  at  Curafiao. 

.  2.  Tree  Alkeketigi  ^  titled,  Phyfalis  caule  fru- 
ticojo,  foliis  ovatis  pilofis ,  ficribus  fubfolitariis ,  _- 
corollis  revolutis.  In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is  term  ¬ 
ed,  Phyfalis  foliis  ovato-  lanceolatis  integerrimis 
eppofitis ,  caule  fruticofo.  It  grows  naturally  at 
Campeachy. 
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Black 
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OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  Black  Pepper. 

2.  Betle  Pepper,  or  Baflard  Pepper. 

3.  Siriboa  Pepper. 

4.  Long  Pepper. 

5.  Rough-leaved  Jamaica  Pepper. 

6.  Shrubby  Plantain-leaved  Pepper. 

7.  Reticulated-leaved  Pepper. 

8.  Hooked  Jamaica  Pepper. 

9.  Obtufe-leaved  Pepper. 

10.  Broad-leaved  Pepper. 

1.  Black  Pepper.  The  (talks  are  numerous, 
jointed,  ligneous,  lie  on  the  ground  unlefs  lup- 
ported,  and  ftrike  root  at  the  joints.  The  leaves 
are  large,  fmooth,  oval,  have  fix  or  feven  lon¬ 
gitudinal  ribs,  and  grow  alternately  at  the  joints 
on  Ample  footltalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
fpikes  from  the  fides  of  the  blanches,  oppofite  to 
the  leaves.  They  are  very  fmall,  fit  dole  to  the 
(talks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  fruit,  which  is 
the  Common  Black  Pepper  of  the  (hops.  There 
is  a  variety  of  it  with  white  fruit. 

2.  Betle  Pepper.  The  (talks  are  woody,  joint¬ 
ed,  weak,  and  climbing.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
fomewhat  oblong,  fharp-pointed,  have  about 
feven  longitudinal  ribs,  and  grow  fingly  at  the 
joints,  on  bidentated  footltalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in 
fmall,  loofe  fpikes ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by 
roundilh  fruit,  hot  and  biting,  but  nevertheless 
agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

3.  Siriboa  Pepper.  The  (talks  are  ligneous, 
hollow,  jointed,  branching,  and  about  four  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  large,  heart-lhaped,  acute, 
have  about  feven  ribs  on  their  under-fide,  and 
grow  fingly  at  the  joints,  The  flowers  come  out 
in  (lender  fpikes  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  but  clofely  arranged  in  the  fpike; 
they  are  of  a  green  colour,  and  the  fruit  which 
lucceeds  them  is  very  fmall. 

4.  Long  Pepper.  The  (talks  are  woody, 
branching,  and  climbing.  The  leaves  are  large, 
heart-lhaped,  have  about  feven  conlpicuous 


ribs,  and  grow  alternately  on  Ihort  footltalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches,  oppofite  to  the  leaves ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  blackiih  fruit, 
which,  though  hotter,  is  neverthelefs  fweeter  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  tafte  than  the  Common 
Black  Pepper. 

5.  Rough-leaved  Jamaica  Pepper.  The  (talk 
is  woody,  jointed,  crooked,  full  of  pith,  branch¬ 
ing,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  rather  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  rough,  and 
have  five  longitudinal  nerves.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  (lender  fpikes  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  very  fmall,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  a  fmall,  round,  hot  pepper. 

6.  Shrubby  Plantain  -  leaved  Pepper.  The 
(talk  is  woody,  jointed,  branching,  weak,  and 
full  of  pith.  The  leaves  are  hear t-fh aped,  full  of 
fmall  veins  on  their  upper-fide,  and  underneath 
are  poflefled  of  nine  ftrong  nerves.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  (lender  fpikes  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  oppofite  the  leaves ;  they  are  fmall  and 
greenifh,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  fruit, 
which  is  at  firft  green,  and  blackilh  when  ripe. 

7.  Reticulated  -  leaved  Pepper.  This  hath  a 
fhrubby,  pithy,  branching  ftalk,  about  fix  or 
eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-lhaped,  have 
five  longitudinal  nerves,  and  are  elegantly  reticu¬ 
lated,  netted,  or  veined,  on  their  upper  fide.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  (lender  fpikes  along  the 
fides  of  the  branches,  oppofite  to  the  leaves  ; 
they  are  fmall  and  herbaceous,  and  the  fruit 
is  fmall. 

8.  Hooked  Jamaica  Pepper.  The  ftalks  are 
numerous,  hollow,  jointed,  and  five  or  fix  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  large,  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
rough,  and  nervous,  the  nerves  running  alter¬ 
nately  from  the  mid-rib,  and  of  a  pale-green 
colour.  .  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  lides 
of  the  branches,  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  in  lono;, 
(lender,  incurved  fpikes ;  they  are  fmall,  her¬ 
baceous,  and  very  cloleiy  arranged  in  the  fpike. 

9.  Obtufe- 
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9.  Obtuie- leaved  Pepper.  The  (talks  of  this 
plant  are  thick,  fucculent,  jointed*  about  a  foot 
high,  and  divide  into  many  branches,  which 
ipread  themfelves  on  the  ground,  and  ltrike  root 
at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  without  nerves, 
roundifh,  thick,  fucculent,  fmooth,  and  entire. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  long,  ftraight  fpikes,  and  are  elevated 
on  iucculent  footftalks  *,  they  are  extremely 
minute,  and  appear  great  part  of  the  year,  but 
are  feldom  lucceeded  by  feeds  in  thefe  parts. 

10.  Broad-leaved  Pepper.  The  {talk  is  thick, 
fpongy,  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  divides 
into  many  branches,  which  are  jointed,  and  full 
of  pith.  The  leaves  are  nearly  round,  peltated, 
heart-fhaped  at  the  bale,  and  almoft  a  foot 
broad.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and 
fldes  of  the  branches  in  umbellated  fpikes  •,  they 
are  very  fmall,  and  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  fruit 
in  thefe  parts. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  branches  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth  ; 
thefe  will  readily  {trike  root  at  the  joints,  when 
they  may  be  freed  from  the  old  plants,  and  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark-bed  of  the 
warmefl  {love,  where  they  muft  meet  with  all 
the  care  and  management  of  tender  plants. 

They  will  alfo  grow  by  cuttings.  Thefe  muft 
be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth  * 
be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark-bed;  be 
fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
and  after  that  they  muft  be  managed  as  the  layers 

They  are  alfo  encreafed  by  feeds  ;  and  by  this 
way  the  beft  plants  are  frequently  obtained.  The 
feeds  muft  be  lown  in  a  hot-bed  early  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  the  plants,  when  they  come  up, 
muft  be  managed  like  the  Annuals  of  this  lpecies 
already  treated  of,  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
autumn,  when  they  muft  be  taken  into  the  warm- 
eft  ftove,  and  meet  with  treatment  fuitable  to 
tender  plants. 

1.  Black  Pepper  is  titled,  Piper  foliis  ovatis 
fubfeptemnerviis  glabris  petiolis  fimplicijjimis.  Caf- 
par  Bauhine  calls  it.  Piper  rotundum  nigrum  \ 
and  Rheede,  Malago  Codi.  It  grows  naturally  in 
India. 

2.  Bede,  or  Baftard  Pepper,  is  tided,  Piper 


foliis  ovatis  oblongiufculis  acuminatis  feptinerviis , 
petiolis  bidentatis.  Burman  calls  it,  Piper  qui  fau- 
rurus  foliis  feptinerviis  oblongo  -  acuminatis  and 
Rheede,  Betela  Codi.  It  grows  naturally  in 
India.  <  . 

3.  Siriboa  Pepper  is  titled.  Piper  foliis  cordatis 
fubfeptinerviis  venofis.  Rumphius  calls  it,  Siri¬ 
boa.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

4.  Long  Pepper  is  tided,  Piper  foliis  cordatis  o/c-n  awn-- . 
petiolatis feffilibufque.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Piper  U 
lengum  Orientate  ;  Rumphius,  Piper  longum  and 
Plukenet,  Piper  longum ,  piftoloch'ue  folds  abfque 

pediculis ,  Maderafpatanum .  It  grows  naturally  in 
India.  .  « 

5.  Rough-leaved  Jamaica  Pepper  is  titled,  ffr\yicJUjZO , 

Piper  foliis  lanceolato- ovatis  quinquenerviis  rugofis.  ^ 

Sloane  calls  it,  Piper  longum  arboreum  altius,  folio 

nervofo  minor e ,  fpied  gracili  &  brevicre  ;  and  Plu¬ 
kenet,  Piper  f rut  ex , fpied  longd  gracili.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Jamaica.  . 

6.  Shrubby  Plantain-leaved  Pepper  is  titled, 

Piper  foliis  cordatis  novem-nerviis  reticulatis.  Plu-  . 

mier  calls  it,  Saururus  frutefeens  foliis  plantagi- 
neis ,  frublu  br'eviori  ;  and  Rumphius,  Sir nm  de- 
cumanum.  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  . 

7.  Reticulated  leaved  Pepper  is  titled,  Piper  (t cHccotd.- 
foliis  c'ofdaiis  feptem-nerviis  reticulatis.  Plu  mier  -  fu/yw. 
calls  it,  Saururus  botryoides  major  arborefeens,  foliis 
plantagineis.  It  is  a  native  of  Martinico  and  the 
Brafils. 

8.  Hooked  Jamaica  Pepper  is  tided.  Piper 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  :  nervis  alternis ,  fpicis  un - 
cinatis  Sloane  calls  it,  Piper  longum ,  folio  ner¬ 
vofo  pallide  viridi  humilius .  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it 
is  termed,  Saururus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis :  nervis 
alternis.  Plunder  calls  it,  Saururus  arbor efeens^ 
frudlu  adunco.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

9.  Obtufe-leaved  Pepper  is  titled,  Piper  f  oliis 
ob ovatis  enerviis.  Plunder  calls  it,  Saururus  humi- 
Us?  folio  carnofo  fubrotundo.  It  grows  naturally  1 
in  the  Weft  Indies. 

10.  Broad-leaved  Pepper  is  titled.  Piper  foliis  feUi 
pelt  at  is  orbiculato  -  cordatis  obtufis  repandis ,  fpicis 
umbellatis.  Plunder  calls  it,  Saururus  arborefeens , 
foliis  amplis  rotundis  &  umbilicaiis  and  Rum¬ 
phius,  Lomba .  It  inhabits  both  the  Indies. 
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Species. 


Coral 


THIS  genus,  at  prefent,  has  only  two  fpecies 
that  we  know  of,  viz. 

1.  Coral  Pifcidia. 

2.  Carthaginian  Pifcidia. 

1.  Coral  Pifcidia.  The  ftem  is  robuft,  divides 
into  many  brown,  fpotted  branches,  and  grows  to 
be  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  pin¬ 
nated  in  the  manner  of  the  Afh-tree  ;  the  pinnae 
are  oval,  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  veined  un¬ 
derneath,  and  con fi ft  of  four  or  five  pair,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  large  bunches  from  the  ends  and  Tides  of  the 
branches,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  rofe  colour;  but 
appear  rarely,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  pods  in 
England. 

and  Car-  2.  Carthaginian  Pifcidia .  The  ftem  is  woody, 
thaginian  branching,  and  grows  to  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
Pifcidia  jn  height.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  the  fo- 
Vol.  II. 
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lioles  are  oboval,  numerous,  firm,  and  fmooth 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from  the 
ends  and  Tides  of  the  branches,  but  rarely  appear¬ 
and  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England.  ^ 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  feeds°and  cuttings,  in  CuItur. 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Coral  Trees,  and  their 
after-management  is  fimilar  to  that  of  thofe  plants. 

1.  The  firft  lpecies  is  titled,  Pifcidia  foliolis  _ , 

OVatlS.  In  the  former  prlit-irtn  r»/  1  ltiei-. 

tarum 
minibus 

Ichthyomethia  foliis  pinnatis  ovatis ,  racemis  termi- 
nalibus ,  filiquis  quadrialatis  \  Sloane,  Coral  arbor 
polypbylla  non  fpinofa ,  fraxini  folio,  fili  qua  alis  fo - 
liaceis  ext  antibus  rot  <e  molendinaria  fluviatilis  auPtd\ 
and  Plumier,  Pfeudo-Acacia  filiquis  alatis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  America. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Pifcidia  folio- 
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lis  obovatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Phafeolts  accedens 
Coral  arbor  polyphyllos ,  foliis  duriorikus  non  fpino- 
fa.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

Pifcidia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Biadelphia 
Becandria  \  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  hell-fhaped  pe~ 
rianthium,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top. 

2.  Corolla  is  papilionaceous. 

The  vexillum  is  riling,  and  emarginated. 

The  alas  are  the  fame  length  as  the  vexillum. 


The  carina  is  lunated,  and  rifing. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  filaments  growing  toge¬ 
ther,  having  oblong,  incumbent  antherre. 

4.  Pistillum  con  fits  of  a  pedicellated,  li¬ 
near,  comprefled  germen,  a  filiforme,  rifing  ftyle, 
and  an  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpjum  is  a  pedicellated,  linear  pod, 
having  four  membranaceous,  longitudinal  angles. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  few,  and  nearly 
cylindrical. 
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CHAP. 


CLXXXII. 


P  I  S  0  N  I  A,  FINGRIGO. 


Species. 

Prickly 
Pifonia, 
or  Fin¬ 
grigo  de- 
icribed. 


Smooth 

Pifonia 

deferibed. 


Culture. 


or  Fingrigo. 


T  FI  ERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  in  the 
Stove,  viz. 

1.  Prickly  Pifonia* 

2.  Smooth  Pifonia. 

1.  Prickly  Pifonia ,  or  Fingrigo.  The  Item  is 
woody,  thick,  fends  out  feveral  weak  branches, 
by  pairs  oppofite,  that  are  armed  with  crooked, 
fhort,  ftrong  fpines,  and  the  tree  grows  to  be 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  ftiff,  and  grow  oppofite  on  fhort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  from 
the  Tides  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  greenifh-yellow 
colour  j  and  the  females  are  fucceeded  by  angu¬ 
lar,  oval  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

2 .  Smooth  Pifonia.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
branching,  and  unarmed  with  fpines.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  pointed,  and  grow  on  fhort  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clutters 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
green ifli-yellovv  colour,  and  the  females  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  berries,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one 
fmooth,  oblong  feed.  < 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  plunging 
them  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When 
the  plants  are'  about  three  or  four  inches  high, 
they  muft  be  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with 
the  like  kind  of  good  mould,  muft  be  again  plun¬ 
ged  into  the  bark-bed,  and  be  watered  and  kept 
fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root.  When  they 
have  commenced  a  good  growing  ftate,  and  the 
weather  proves  warm,  they  muft  have  plenty  of  _ 
frefh  air,  and  regular  watering  muft  be  afforded 
them  all  fummer  •,  and  in  the  winter  they  muft 
betaken  into  a  temperate  bark-ftove,  where  they 
muft  conftantly  remain  under  fuch  tender  ma¬ 
nagement  as  the  like  kind  of  plants  require  ; 
apd  they  will  fucceed  very  well  here,  through  the 


moderate  degree  of  artificial 


afllftance  of  a 
heat. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Pifonia  fpinis  axil- 
laribus  patentijfimis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  term¬ 
ed  limply,  Pifonia.  Brown  calls  it,  Pifonia  affur- 
gens,  farmentG  valido ,  foliis  ovatis  utrinque  produc- 
tis ,  fpinis  validis  recurvis ,  racemis  lateralibus ; 
Plunder,  Pifonia  aculeata ,  fruciu  glutinofo  et  ra- 
cemofo  \  Plukenet,  Rhanmus,  five  Lycium  P/ngego 
Jamaicenfibus  diF.um ;  and  Sloane,  Paliuro  affi- 
nis  arbor  fpinofa ,  fore  herbaceo  pentapctalcide ,  fruc- 
tu  fcco  nudo  canaliculato  lappaceo.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  moft  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Pifonia  iner- 
mis.  Amman  calls  it,  Pifonia  Malabarica  non  fpi¬ 
nofa  ;  and  Rheede,  Katu-kava-voalli.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India. 

Pifonia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Poly  garni  a 
Bioecia  ;  and  the  charadters  are, 

I.  Male. 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none. 

2.  Corolla  is  infundibuliforme  -3  the  tube  is 
fhort  •,  the  limb  widens  gradually,  and  is  cut 
into  five  acute,  fpreading  legments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  or  fix  awl-fhaped  fila¬ 
ments*  with  roundifti,  didymous  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
a  fhort  ftyle,  and  a  penicilliforme  ftigma. 

II.  Female.  e 

1.  Calyx.  The  fame  as  in  the  male. 

2.  Corolla.  The  fame  as  in  the  male. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  germen, 
a  Ample,  -cylindrical,  eredt  ftyle  longer  than  the 
corolla,  and  bifid  ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  pentangular  cap- 
fule,  containing  one  cell,  or  elfe  a  berry. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  fmooth,  and 
oblong. 


Titles, 
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CHAP. 
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CLXXXIII. 
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A. 


Species. 

The  plant 
deferibed. 


WE  have  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  at 
prefent  in  the  Stove,  named  Plinia. 

This  rifes  with  a  ftrong,  woody,  branching 
ftem  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  or  upwards. 
The  leaves  are  abruptly  pinnated,  and  confift  of 
about  twelve  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  undivided  fo- 
iioles.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  Tides 


of  the  branches,  where  they  fit  dole,  having  n° 
footftalks  *,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  globu¬ 
lar,  ftriated  berries,  which  are  of  a  fine  iafiron 
colour,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  when 
ripe.  ;  '  • 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by.  feeds  procured  Cul.urr. 
from  abroad.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled 

with 
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with  rich,  light,  garden  mould,  and  plunged  into 
a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  the  ufual  care  due  to  tender  feed- 
lings  muft  accompany  them  until  they  are  four 
inches  high-,  then  they  mult  be  planted  feparately 
in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  light,  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s 
bark  *  they  mult  be  watered  and  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  root ;  and  afterwards  mult,  by 
degrees,  be  ufed  tp  a  large  ill  are  of  air.  In 
the  autumn  they  mult  be  taken  into  a  good 
bark-ftove,  where  they  mult  conftantly  re¬ 
main,  under  the  nicelt  management  art  can 
luggelt. 

Titles.  There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
it  is  termed  fimply,  Plinia.  Plumier  calls  it,  Pli¬ 


nia  fruEtu  croceo  odorato.  It  grows  naturally  in 

^3^  jyj  1*  1  C'  Q,  *  j 

Plinia  is  of  the  Oafs  and  Order  Polyandria  Mo- 
nogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  the  Lin- 

1.  Calyx  is  a  lmall,  monophyllous,  plane,  naean 

acute  perianthium.  _  _  Thefcha- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  plane  petal,  divided  into  ra^erSi 

five  oval,  concave  parts. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous,  capillary  filaments 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  having  fmall  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confilts  of  a  lmall  germen,  an 
awl-fhaped  llyle  longer  than  the  Itamina,  and  a 
fimple  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  globular,  fulcated, 
ftriated  berry,  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  one,  globular,  large, 
and  fmooth. 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus 
in  the  Stove,  named,  Plukenetia. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  tender,  weak,  branching,  and 
described.  twifts  about  neighbouring  trees  or  bufhes  for 
fupport.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  ferrated, 
and  grow  on  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches.  The  male  flowers  are  numerous  at 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  and  the  females,  which  are 
much  fewer  in  number,  are  below ;  and  thefe  are 
followed  by  depreffed,  quadrangular  capiules, 
containing  the  feeds. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  a 
hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
fufficient  air  muft  be  allowed  them  to  prevent 
their  drawing  weak,  nor  yet  fo  much  as  to  ftarve 
them  :  When  they  are  about  four  inches  high, 
they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark,  where  they  muft 
be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  afterwards  they  muft  have  air  and  water 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  feafon  and  in  the 
autumn  muft  be  taken  into  a  temperate  bark- 
ftove,  and  managed  like  other  tender,  climbing 
plants. 

Titles.  There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
is  termed  fimply*  Plukenetia .  Plumier  calls  it, 


Plukenetia  fcandens ,  heder<e  foliis  ferratis ,  frudlu 
tetragono  ;  and  Kumphius,  Saj or  volubility  fruffi- 
bus  corniculatis.  It  grows  naturally  both  in  the 
.’  aft  and  Weft  Indies. 

Plukenetia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monoecia  ciafsand 
Monadelphia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

I.  Male  Flowers.  Lin" 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  four  oval,  patent  Thech*a« 

petals.  rafters. 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  very  fhort  filaments 
joined  together,  having  ereCt,  fimple  antherse. 

The  neCtariums  are  four  bearded  glands  at  the 
'bafe  of  the  ftamina.  v 

II.  Females. 

1.  Calyx.  There  is  none. 

2.  Corolla  is  the  fame  as  in  the  males. 

3.  Pistillum  confilts  of  a  quadrangular  ger¬ 
men  ;  a  very  long,  filiforme,  declining  ftyle ;  and 
a  peltated  ftigma,  divided  into  four  obtufe,  plane 
fegments,  each  having  a  mark  or  fpot  in  the 
middle. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  deprefifed,  quadrangular 
capfule,  containing  four  cells. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle,  roundifh, 
compreffed,  and  fomewhat  pointed  at  one  end. 


CHAP. 


CLXXXV. 


Specie?, 


Ceylon, 


PLUMBAGO ,  LEAD-WORT. 


THERE  are  three  fpecies  of  this  genus  which 
require  the  protection-  of  a  Stove  in  Eng¬ 
land,  called, 

1.  Ceylon  Lead-wort. 

Red  Indian  Lead-wort. 

Climbing  Lead-wort. 

Ceylon  Lead- wort.  The  root  is  moderate¬ 
ly  thick,  juicy,  and  of  intolerable  acrimony. 
The  ftalks  are  very  flender,  ligneous,  branching, 
and  grow  to  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  fmooth,  pointed,  and  grow  alternately 


2. 

3* 

1. 


on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  appear  at  moft  feafons  of  the 
year;  and  fuch  as  fhew  themfelves  early  in  the 
fummer  are  generally  fucceeded  by- ripe  feeds  in 
the  aurumn. 

2.  Red  Indian  Lead-wort.  The  ftalks  are  and 
ligneous,  branching,  and  made  Angular  with  the  Red  In- 
fwelling  knees  or  joints  placed  at  a  certain  di- 
ftance  from  each  other.  The  leaves  are  oval,  bribed!" 
fmooth,  filming,  and  grow  on  fhort  footftalks. 

The 
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Climbing 
Lead- 
wort  de- 
fcri  bed. 


Properties 
of  the 
plant. 

Culture. 


* 


1  he  flowers  come  out  in  1 pikes  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches;  they  are  of  a  red  colour,  and,  like 
the  former,  fhew  themfeives  great  part  of  the 
year.  . 

3-  Climbing  Lead- wort.  The  ftalk  is  weak, 
woody,  round,  jointed,  tortuous,  grows  to  four  or 
five  feet  high,  an,d  is  covered  with  an  elegant  green 
and  fliining  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth, 
firming,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  grow  on 
fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes 
from  the  tops  of  the  (talks  and  branches,  havino- 
vifeous  cups ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and 
appear  at  different  feafons  of  the  year. 

All  thefe  forts  are  of  a  hot,  cauftig  nature, 
and  are  laid  to  be  excellent  for  the  cure  of  the 
tooth-ach. 

T  heie  plants  are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  in 
the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  rich,  light  earth, 
and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s 
bark.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed, 
each  fiiould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  hotbed  as  before :  They  muft  be  fhaded 
and  duly  watered 'at  fir  ft*  but,  when  they  are  in 


f  good  growing  if  ate,  they  muft  have  plenty  of 
air  and  water,  at  leaft  three  times  a-week.  In 
September  they  may  be  removed  into  the  tem¬ 
perate  ftove,  where  they  will  thrive  better  than 
in  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  will  exhibit  their 
flowers  in  perfection,  and  produce  ripe  feeds  for 
further  increafe. 

1.  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  titled,  Plumbago  foliis  Tides, 
petiolatis  ova  t  is  glabris ,  caule  filiformi.  Com  me- 

line  calls  it,  Lychnis  Indica  [pic  at  a ,  ocymajlri  fo-  zrJy&ei 
liis,  [ruff ib us  lappaceis  oblongis ,  radice  urente.  It 
grows  naturally  in  India. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Plumbago  fo-%^^ 
liis  petiolatis  ovatis  glabris ,  caule  gcniculis  gibbofis . 

Burman  calls  it,  Plumbago  'Leylanica  folio  J plen- 

dente  ocymajlri,  [ore  rubro ;  and  Rumphius,  Ra¬ 
dix  veficatoria.  It  inhabits  India. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Plumbago  foliis  eng 

petiolatis  ovatis  glabris ,  caule  flexuofo-fc undent e. 

Morilon  calls  it,  Plumbago  Americana ,  viticulis 
longioribus  fempervirentibus ;  and  Sloane,  Ben - 

tellaria  Lychnoides  fylvatica  fcandens ,  fore  albo. 

It  grows  naturally  in  South  America. 


/ 


CHAP.  CLXXXVI. 
PLUMERIJ,  REP  JESSAMINE. 


AT  prefent  we  know  of  only  three  fpecies  that 
belong  to  this  genus,  viz. 

Species.  Red  Plumeria. 

2.  White  Plumeria. 

3.  Obtufe  Plumeria. 

Red,  *•  Red  Plumeria.  The  ftem  is  thick,  woody, 

fucculent,  branching,  and,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
grows  to  be  a  tree  of  twenty  feet  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  large,  oval,  oblong,  pointed,  and 
grow  on  fhort,  biglandulous  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  and  fides  of 
the  branches  in  clufters ;  they  are  large,  of  a  fine 
red  colour,  and  of  a  moft  exalted  fragrance : 
They  appear  in.  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

White,  2>  White  Plumeria.  The  ftem  is  thick,  woody, 
branching,  fucculent,  tender,  and  grows  to  eight 
or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
long,  narrow,  acuminated,  and  their  edges  are 
rolled  backward.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  bunches  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  moft 
fragrant  odour.  They  ufually  appear  with  us 
about  July  or  Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

and  Ob-  3*  Obtui t  Plumeria.  The  ftem  is  thick,  lig- 
tulePlu-  neous,  branching,  fucculent,  and  grows  to  ten  or 
meriade-  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear- 
fcribed.  fhaped,  fhort,  and  o'btufe.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmall,  but  of  a  fnow-white 
colour,  and  finely  feented.  They  ufually  appear 
in  the  fummer,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  thefe  parts. 

Properties  The  ftems,  branches,  and  leaves  of  thefe  fpe- 
of  the  cies  are  replete  with  a  milky  juice  of  a  very 
plant.  cauftic  nature.  In  the  Weft  Indies  they  are  cul¬ 
tivated  for  ornament  near  habitations,  and  for 
the  agreeable  fragrance  of.  their  flowers. 

Culture.  Their  fituation  in  England  is  in  the  dry  ftove; 

and  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings  in  any  of  the 
fummer  months.  As  the  cuttings  are  fucculent 
and  full  of  juice,  it  is  neceftary  to  lay  them  in 


the  ftove  two  or  three  weeks,  or  perhaps  more, 
that  the  wounded  parts  may  fkin  over  before 
they  are  planted;  it  being  the  property  of  moft 
fucculent  cuttings  to  rot,  if  this  precau¬ 
tion  be  not  obierved.  When  the  bate  of  each 
cutting  therefore  is  fkinned  over,  let  them  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  common  garden  mould, 
with  a  mixture  of  one-fourth  of  drift  fand  :  Let 
them  be  then  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s 
bark,  be  fhaded,  and  fparingly  watered,  and  in 
a  little  time  they  will  fliew  good  figns  of  growth. 
When  you  perceive  this,  inure  them  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air ;  and  about  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  take  them  into  the  dry  ftove  for  their  winter 
lodgings. 

1  hey  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds  ;  and,  as  the  beft 
plants  are  obtained  this  way,  and  the  feeds  are 
eafily  procured  from  Jamaica,  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow,  it  is  the  moft  eligible  method  of  rail¬ 
ing  thefe  plants.  Having  procured  fome  frefh 
feeds  therefore,  let  them  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  the  like  kind  of  earth  as  above  directed, 
and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark : 

When  the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  let 
them  be  potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into 
.the  bark- bed,  and  (lightly  watered  and  kep°  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  that  they  muft 
have  a  large  (hare  of  air,  and  in  autumn  be  ta¬ 
ken  into  a  temperate  bark-ftove,  where  they  muft 
be  kept  for  two  or  three  winters  ;  and,  when 
they  become  ftrong  plants,  muft  be  removed' 
into  the  dry  ftove,  and  managed  like  the  cut¬ 
tings. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Plumeria  foliis  Titles 
ovato-oblongis,  petiolis  biglanduiofis .  Brown  calls  cT)  f 
it,  Plumeria  arborefeens ,  ramulis  craffis ,  foliis  oh- 
longo-ovatis ,  petiolis  biglandulofis ,  floribus  geminatis 
per  fpieas  terminates  ;  Tournefort,  Plumeria  fore 
rofeo  odoratijfimo ;  Sloane,  Nerium  arbor  cum,  folio 
maxima  obtuficre ,  fore  incarnato ;  and  Plukenet, 
Clematis  arborea  Americana ,  laurims  amplijfimis  fo¬ 
liis,  fore  lacc.te  colore  odoratijfimo.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Jamaica  and  Surinam. 


2.  The 
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2.  The  iecond  fpecies  is  titled.  Plumeria  foliis 
lanceolatis  revolutis ,  pedunculis  fupcrne  tuberofis. 
Commeline  calls  it,  Apocynum  Americanum  frit- 
tefcens ,  longtjjimo  folio,  flore  albo  odoratiffimo  ; 
Tournefort,  Plumeria ,  flore  niveo ,  foliis  longis  an- 
guflis  et  acuminatis  ;  and  Sloane,  Nerium  arboreum 
altijjimum ,  folio  angujlo ,  flore  albo.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Jamaica. 

OPVujJou  3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Plumeria  foliis 
lanceolatis  petiolatis  obtufis.  Tournefort  calls  it. 
Plumeria  flore  niveo,  foliis  brevioribus  obtufis  \  and 
Rumphius,  Flos  convoliHus.  It  grows  naturally 
in  moit  of  the  warm  parts  of  America. 

G'af  and  Plumeria  is  of  the  Clals  and  Order  Pentandria 
OrdiTf  in  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 
n?ean 1P*  1‘  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  obtufe  perianthium,  di- 

Syrtem.  vided  into  five  parts. 

The  Cha¬ 
racters. 


2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-fhaped  petal*,  the 
tube  is  long,  and  widens  gradually  to  the  top  ; 
the  limb  is  divided  into  five  oval,  oblong,  erebt, 
lpreading,  oblique  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-lhaped  filaments  ari- 
fing  from  the  middle  of  the  tube,  having  conni- 
venc  antherre. 

4.  Pistillum  confifls  of  an  oblong,  bifid 
germen,  with  lcarce  any  ltyle,  but  a  double,  acu¬ 
minated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp  1  um  confifts  of  two  long,  acu¬ 
minated,  ventricofe,  nutant  follicules,  each  being 
compofed  of  one  valve,  and  containing  one 
cell 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  oblong, 
imbricated,  and  inferred  into  a  large,  oval  mem¬ 
brane  at  the  bafe. 
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Species. 


The  Fair, 

9 


Suigle- 

fpined, 


and 

Jmooth, 
or  Un¬ 
armed 
Poinciana 
defcribed. 


THERE  are  three  diftinft  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  in  the  Stove,  viz. 

1.  The  Fair  Poinciana ,  or  Double-fpined  Bar- 
badoes  Flower-fence. 

2.  Single-fpined  Poinciana. 

3.  Smooth,  or  Unarmed  Poinciana. 

1.  The  Fair  Poinciana ,  or  Double-lpined  Bar- 
badoes  Flower-fence.  The  Item  is  woody,  up¬ 
right,  ftraight,  firm,  branching,  and  grows  to  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high.  The  fpines  are  fhort,  ftrong, 
crooked,  and  grow  two  together  at  a  joint.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  compofed  of  numerous, 
pinnated  parts;  the  folioles,  or  fmaller  leaves, 
which  help  to  compofe  the  general  leaf,  confift  of 
four,  five,  or  more  pair  of  lobes  arranged  along  the 
midrib  ;  their  form  is  oblong,  broad,  obtufe,  and 
they  are  of  a  good  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  long,  loofe  fpikes,  or  bunches,  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches-,  they  are  large,  and  of 
a  golden-yellow  colour,  variegated  with  a  Fill 
deeper  yellow,  or  orange  colour,  and  very  fra¬ 
grant.  They  ufually  appear  in  the  winter,  though 
fometimes  they  fiiew  themlelves  in  the  early  part 
of  the  autumn  ;  but  they  are  not  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

2.  Single-fpined  Poinciana.  The  Item  is  woody, 
upright,  ftraight,  divides  into  many  fpreading 
branches,  and  grows  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high;  the  fpines  are  ihort,  and  grow  fingly  at  the 
joints.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  numerous 
parts,  which  are  roundifli,  emarginated,  and  of 
a  beautiful  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  loofe 
fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh-purple  colour, 
and  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  red  flowers, 
ftained  with  purple. 

3.  Smooth,  or  Unarmed  Poinciana.  The  flem 
is  woody,  upright,  firm,  branching,  and  unarm¬ 
ed  with  thorns.^  The  leaves  are  bipinnated,  the 
folioles  being  lmall,  oval,  oblong,  and  entire. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Jpikes  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  large,  have  coria¬ 
ceous  ct.ps,  and  very  long  filaments  of  a  dark- 
purple  colour.  They  appear  here  in  the  autumn, 
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of  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large,  compreffed  pods, containing  the  feeds,  which 
do  not  ripen  in  England. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds  ^ 
procured  from  either  of  the  Indies.  They  fhould 
be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  earth,  made  light 
by  a  mixture  of  one-fourth  of  drift  fand,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  the  greateft  caution  muft  be 
ufed  not  to  draw  them  up  too  weak,  nor  yet  ad¬ 
mit  more  air  than  their  tender  natures  will  bear ; 
and  when  they  are  about  three  inches  high,  they 
muft  be  carefully  fhook  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  feparately  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  the 
like  kind  of  light,  frefh  mould  as  before.  They 
muft  be  then  plunged  again  into  the  hotbed,  and 
be  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  but  muft  have  fome  free  air  granted 
them,  or  their  Items  will  loon  draw  weak,  and 
their  leaves  become  of  a  bad  colour.  When  they 
have  filled  thefe  pots,  they  muft  be  ftiifted  into 
pots  a  fize  larger,  and  all  fummer  frequent  and 
due  obfervance  of  watering  muft  be  afforded 
them  ;  and  this  muft  be  ever  after  obferved  r  But 
they  muft  have  very  little  water  in  winter.  In 
the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  the  warmeft 
bark-ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain 
under  the  care  and  difeipline  of  tender  plants. 


1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Poinciana  aculeis 
geminis.  Plukenet  calls  it.  Acacia  Orient alis  glo- 
riofa ,  colute*  foliis ,  ad  genicula  fpinis  gem ellis  acu - 
Icata-,  Rheede,  Fsietti-mandaru.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  both  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Poinciana  acu- 
leis  folitariis ,  foliolis  emarginatis.  Breynius  calls 
it,  Frutete  pavonius,  crifld  pavonis ;  Plukenet, 
Acacia  gloriofa  Jamaicenfis,  foliis  minoribus  fibre- 
Hindis,  fpinis  ad  genicula  fimplicibus,  floribus  flavo - 
purpureis ;  and  Rumphius,  Crifta  pavonis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies. 

3.  1  he  third  fpecies  is  tided,  Poinciana  caule 
inermi.  In  the  Fort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Poinciana 
foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  ovato-oblongis,  caule  inermi. 
It  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies. 

8  B  P cinciana 
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Species. 

The  plant 
deferibed. 


Culture. 


Poinciana  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  arc, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five 
lool'e,  oblong,  concave,  deciduous  leaves,  the 
lower  leat  being  longer  than  the  reft,  and  hanging 
downwards. 

2.  Corolla  is  pentapetalous  and  unequal; 
four  of  the  petals  are  round ifh,  and  nearly  equal ; 
but  the  fifth  is  larger  than  the  reft,  deformed  and 
crenated. 


3.  Stamina  are  ten  extremely  long,  declining, 
fetaceous  filaments,  with  oblong,  incumbent  an- 
therse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  long,  awl-fhaped, 
declining  germen,  and  a  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
flamina,  with  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  compreffed 
pod,  having  feveral  tranlverfe  partitions. 

'  6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  compreffed, 
plane,  and  nearly  oval. 
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T PI  ERE  is  only  one.  fpecies  of  this  genus  in 
the  Stove,  called,  Portlandia. 

The  (talk  is  thick,  woody,  and  branching. 
The  leaves  are  large,  oval,  bright,  gloffy,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  along  the 
upper  parts  of  the  branches;  they  are  very  large 
and  beautiful,  appear  in  the  fummer,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oval,  pentangular  capfules,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds. 

This  fpecies  is  raifed  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  three  or 
four  inches  high,  they  muft  be  planted  feparately 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth  ;  they  muft; 
be  then  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark, 
and  be  watered  and  kept  (haded  at  firft,  and  after¬ 
wards  muft  have  more  air  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  feafon  ;  in  the  autumn  they  muft;  be  taken 
into  a  good  bark- (love,  where  they  muft  con- 
ftantly  remain,  under  the  care  and  diicipline  of 
tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
genus,  it  is  termed  (imply,  Portlandia.  Jacquin 
calls  it,  Portlandia  jloribus  pentandris ;  and  Brown, 


Portlandia  foliis  majoribus ,  nitidis  ovatis  oppopti ", 
jloribus  ampltjfmis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica. 

Portlandia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria  C!afs  and 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium,  fituated  the  Lln~ 

above  the  germen,  and  compofed  of  five  oblong, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Thecha- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  petal ;  the  tube  is  long,  rafters, 
funnel-fliaped,  and  fvvelling  ;  the  limb  is  fhortcr 

than  the  tube,  and  divided  into  five  acute  parts. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped,  declining 
filaments  the  length  of  the  corolla,  arifing  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  having  linear,  erect  an- 
thene,  the  length  of  the  corolla. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  penta¬ 
gonal  germen  fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  fimple 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  (lamina,  and  an  oblong, 
obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oboval,  five-ftriated, 
pentangular,  retufed  capfule,-  formed  of  two 
valves,  and  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  roundifh, 
compreffed,  and  imbricated. 
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THERE  is  at  prefent  only  one  fpecies  of  this 
gentts  in  the  Stove,  named  Prockia. 

The  (talk  is  woody,  and  fends  forth  feveral 
ligneous,  round,  taper  branches  from  the  Tides. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  (harp-pointed,  ferrated, 
fmooth,  and  grow  alternately  on  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  lparingly  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  they  have  footftalks,  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  attended  by  linear  braftere,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  pentangular  berries,  containing  the  feeds. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  planted  feparately  in 
pots,  preferving  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root ; 
then  they  muft  be  duly  watered,  and,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  (haded  from  the  fun  :  As  the  weather 
becomes  warmer  the  glaffes  muft  be  raifed,  and 
in  very  hot  weather  they  may  be  wholly  taken 
off  in  the  day-time  ;  but  fhould  always  be  re¬ 
placed  in  the  evenings,  left  the  plants  fhould 
iuffier  any  check  from  damp,  or  unexpected  cold 
in  the  night.  During  the  fummer,  frequent  wa¬ 


terings  muft  be  bellowed  upon  them,  and  the 
quantity  at  a  time  muft  be  regulated  according 
to  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  and  the  abience  of  mild, 
re fre filing  (bowers.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be 
taken  into  a  bark- (love,  and  managed  like  other 
tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  7^?^ 
is  named  Amply  Prockia.  It  grows  naturally  in 
America. 

Prockia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Polyandria  C|a}-s  an(J 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  compofed  of  three  ihe  Lin. 

oval  leaves.  Jf*3" 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none.  The  ch.i- 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous,  capillary  filaments  rafters. 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  having  roundifh  an- 
therre. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  (ubpen- 
tangtilar  germen,  a  filiiorme  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  (lamina,  and  an  obtule  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  pentangular  berry. 

6.  Semina.  '1  he  feeds  are  many. 
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PSTDIUM,  GUAJAVA ,  or  BAY-PLUM. 


Culture. 
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Species. 

Pyrifeous 


HERE  are  two  diftinft  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  viz. 

Pyriferous  Pfidium . 

Pomiferous  Pfidium. 

Pyriferous  Pfidium. 


thick,  imooth, 
and  divides 
near  the  top 


eighteen 


The  ftem  is  woody, 
or  twenty  feet  high, 


and  Po¬ 
miferous 
Pfidium 
dcfcribed. 


into  many  quadrangular  branches 
The  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe- 
pointed,  have  a  ftrong,  red  mid-rib,  veined,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  fhort  footftalks. 
T  he  flowers  are  produced  fingly  on  footftalks 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  large, 
and  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  are  Succeeded  by 
a  large,  oblong  fruit,  as  big  as  a  moderate  pear, 
and  ufually  of  a  reddilh  colour  when  ripe. 

2.  Pomiferous  Pfidium  is  a  tree  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  preceding.  The  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long,  fharp-pointed,  have  a  ftrong,  white  mid¬ 
rib,  veined,  are  often  waved  on  their  edges,  and 
grow  on  ftiort  footftalks.  The  flowers  grow, 
three  together,  on  a  footftalk  arifing  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  •,  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  fruit  of  different 
fizes  in  the  different  varieties;  fome  being  as  large 
as  a  moderate  apple  •,  others  not  bigger  than  a 
cherry,  and  of  a  white  colour  when  ripe.  The 
fruit  of  both  thefe  fpecies  are  highly  fcented, 
el'culent,  and  aftringent :  The  bark  alfo  of  the 
root  is  aftringent,  and  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  in 
much  requeft  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  brought  over  in  the  fruit  from  the 
Weft-Indies.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  nurfed  with 
the  ulual  care  of  tender  leedlings,  until  they  are 
three  or  four  inches  high,  when  they  muft  be 
planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind 
of  light,  rich  earth.  They  muft  be  then  again 
plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  watered,  and  kept 
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fhaded  at  firft,  but  muft  afterwards  have  plenty 
of  air,  efpecially  in  hot  weather.  In  the  autumn 
they  muft  be  taken  into  a  temperate  bark  ftove; 
for  they  fucceed  very  well  with  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  artificial  heat*  and  in  this  place  they 
muft  conftantly  remain  under  fimilar  difeipline 
with  plants  of  the  like  nature. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Pfidium  folds  line - 
atis  obtufiufculis ,  pedunculis  umfioris.  In  the 
tiort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Pfidium  caule  quadran- 
gUlo.  Tew  calls  it,  Guajava  foliorum  angulis 
quadrangulis  frubhi  oblongo  ;  Commeline,  Guajava 
alba  dulcis  ;  Burman,  Guajavs  fruftu  pallido  dulci ; 

Rumphius,  Cujavus  domefiica  ;  and  Rheede,  Pela. 

It  grows  naturally  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft; 

Indies. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  Pfidium  foliis  lineatis  . 

acuminatis ,  pedunculis  trifloris.  Plukenet  calls  it, 

Guajava  alba  acida ,  frubiu  rotundiore  ;  Cafpar 
Bauhine,  Guajabo pomifera  Indica  :  pomis  rotundis  ; 

Rumphius,  Cujavus  agrefiis  ;  and  Rheede,  Ma¬ 
lacca  pela .  It  grows  naturally  in  both  the  In- 
diesi 

Pfidium  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Icofian- 
dria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped  pe- 
rianthium,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  oval  feg- 
ments. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oval,  concave, 
patent  petals,  inferted  in  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  filaments,  fhorter 
than  the  corolla,  and  inferted  in  the  calyx,  hav¬ 
ing  fmall  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  very  long,  awl- 
fhaped  ftyle,  and  a  ftmple  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  very  large,  oval  berry, 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  and  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  fmall, 
and  nidulant. 
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PI  ERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

1.  Shrubby  Pfychotria. 

2.  Herbaceous  Pfychotria. 

1.  Shrubby  Pfychotria.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
thick,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhap- 
ed,  oval,  broad,  and  attended  with  rigid,  emargi- 
nated  ftipulas.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  branches,  and  are  followed  by 
roundifh  berries,  each  containing  two  feeds. 

2.  Herbaceous  Pfychotria.  The  ftalk  is  ten¬ 
der,  herbaceous,  lies  on  the  ground,  and  ftrikes 

Pfychotria  root  into  the  earth.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
dsfcribcd.  roun(]jfl1}  ancj  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on 

footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  Iparingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a 
white  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  two-feeded  ber¬ 


ries,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red  or  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour  when  ripe. 

The  fecond  fort  propagates  itfelf  very  faft  by  cuiturc 
its  ftalks  ftriking  root  into  the  ground :  Thefe 
being  cut  into  lengths,  preferving  a  bit  of  root  to 
each,  potted  feparately,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed 
of  tanner’s  bark,  will  readily  grow.  They  muft 
be  kept  fhaded  whilft  they  are  in  the  hotbed,  but 
muft  have  much  free  air,  and  frequent  waterings; 
and  in  the  autumn,  when  they  are  taken  into 
the  ftove,  they  fhould  be  fet  in  fome  fhady  part 
of  it,  and  have  frequent  waterings,  even  in  win¬ 
ter,  efpecially  if  the  bed  be  kept  up  to  a  good 
degree  of  warmth.  The  firft  l'ort  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  cuttings  in  the  like  manner :  And  both 
of  them  are  to  be  railed  from  feeds  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  fandy,  but  rich  earth.  Thefe 

muft 
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mult  be  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark, 
the  better  to  bring  them  lip  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fir  to  remove,  they  muft  be  potted 
ieparately,  and  managed  as  the  .cuttings* 

Titles.  1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Pfythotria  flipulis 
t.  emarginatis,  folds  lanceolato-ovatis.  Brown  calls 
it,  Pfychotrcphum  fruticofum,  joins  ampdioribus  ova- 
tis,  flipulis  rigidis  intcrpofitis.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Jamaica  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Op  J  2.1  The  fecond  lpecies  is  titled,  Pfychotria  caule 

cordatis  petiolatis.  Brown  calls  it, 
Pfychotrophum  herbaceum  repens  fylvaticum ,  folds 
fubrotando- cordatis  oppoftis ,  fioribus  paucioribus 
alaribus ,  laciniis  corolla  erefto-patentibus ;  Bar- 
relier,  Jafminum  inodorum  rep  ms,  viola  folds, 
fruclu  puniceo  *,  Sloane,  Viola  folio  baccif era,  fore 
albo  pentapetaloide ,  fruftu  rubro  difpermo  ;  Mo- 
rilon,  Periclymeno  accedens  plant  a  India ,  folds 
periclymeni  rotundioribus ,  fruRu  bipyreno ;  and 
Rheede,  Karinte-kali.  It  grows  naturally  in 
woods  and  (hady  places,  in  both  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies. 


Pfychotria  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentan-  Ciars  an{} 
dria  Monogynia ;  and  the  charafters  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  permanent  perianthium, 

indented  in  five  parts  at  the  brim,  and  fituated  Syitem. 
above  the  germen.  The  eba- 

2.  Corolla  is  one  hypocrateriforme  petal.  ra<^e  ** 
The  tube  is  long,  the  limb  is  fhort,  and  divided 

into  five  luboval,  acute  legments. 

3-  Stamina  are  five  capillary  filaments, 
with  linear  antherae,  which  do  not  exceed  the 
tOj>  of  the  tube. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  ftyle,  and  a  ftigma 
divided  into  two  thickilh,  obtufe  iegments. 

5.  Pericarp  iltm  is  a  roundifh  berry,  crown¬ 
ed  with  the  calyx,  and  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  oval,  com 
vex  and  five-furrowed  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on 
the  other. 


c  h  a  1 

PTE 

r  '  p  M  "  v 

<  tthere  is  one  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus* 
Species.  X  which  is  called,  The  Vifcous  Ptelea. 

The  plant  This  is  a  moderately  large-growing  tree,  hav- 
deferibed.  ]ng  a  ftrong  root,  which  fends  forth  feveral 
ftrong  Items,  that  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  our 
Hazle  Nut-tree,  and  put  forth  many  upright, 
brittle  branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top : 
Thefe  are  covered  with  a  light-brown  coloured 
bark,  which  often  peels  and  falls  off  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  that  of  the  Common  Birch-tree.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  ftiff,  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  pale-green  colour,  and  are  placed  on  fhort 
footftalks  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  fhort 
bunches  5  they  are  of  a  greenilh  colour,  and  each 
is  lupported  by  its  feparate  (lender  footftalk  ; 
the  petals  are  channelled,  and  of  a  thickilh  fub- 
ftance;  and  the  fruit  that  fucceeds  them  is  a 
three- celled  capfule,  having  a  broad  leafy  bor¬ 
der;  but  the  feeds  rarely  ripen  in  England. 
This  fpecies  has  been  often  fhewn  for  the  Tea- 
tree  by  Gardeners,  to  impofe  on  the  ignorant. 
Culture.  This  plant  is  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  in  the 
fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy,  frelh 
earth,  and  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
good  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
the  greateft  nicety  is  to  afford  them  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  air.  If  they  have  too  much  in  that 
tender  ftate,  it  will  kill  them ;  if  they  have  too 
little,  they  foon  draw  up  weak,  and  hardly  ever 
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recover  themfelves  fo  as  to  make  good  trees.  Wa¬ 
ter  in  moderate  quantities  mult  frequently  be 
afforded  them  in  their  progrefs ;  and  when  they 
are  fit  to  remove,  each  Ihould  be  fet  in  a 
feparate  pot,  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
hotbed  made  of  tanner’s  bark  ;  they  muft  be 
lhaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken  root, 
and  after  that  hardened  by  degrees  to  the 
open  air.  When  this  is  effe&ed,  the  glaftes  may 
be  wholly  taken  off;  but  it  will  not  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  take  the  pots  out  of  the  bed  the 
firft  fummer.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be 
placed  in  the  temperate  ftove  ;  in  winter  they 
muft  have  little  water;  in  fummer  they  may  be 
fet  abroad  with  other  tender  plants,  bringino 
them  always  into  the  ftove  again  in  autumn;  and 
this,  except  fhifting  them  every  year,  or  every 
other  year,  into  larger  pots,  as  they  encreaie  in 
fize,  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  require. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Ptelea  folds  fimplicibus.  TitIe5' 

In  the  Ilort .  Ctlijf.  it  is  named,  Dodonaa.  Brown  C-^cT  01 . 

calls  it,  Triopteris  ere  It  a  fruticofa ,  folds  oblongis 
acuminatis,  ramulis  gracilibus  ;  Sloane,  Aceri  five 
Paliuro  cijfmis ,  angufio  cblongo  ligujlri  folio ,  flare 
tetrapctalo  herbaceo  ;  Rumphius,  Caryophillafler 
littoreus  ;  Burman,  Carpinus  vifeofa ,  Jflicis  fo¬ 
lio  integro  oblongo  ;  and  Plukenet,  Arbufcula  vif¬ 
eofa,  elaagni  folds  late-vircntibus ,  Americana  tri- 
coccos.  It  grows  naturally  in  Tandy  places  in 
both  the  Indies, 
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Culture. 


WE  know  at  prefent  only  of  one  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  called  Quifqualis. 
i  he  (talk  is  woody,  and  fends  forth  feveral 
round,  taper  branches,  which  are  covered  with 
a  fine,  foft,  hoary  bark.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  oval,  entire,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
other  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  termi¬ 
nate  the  branches  in  fpikes  *,  and  they  alio  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  along  the 
Tides  of  the  branches,  in  fpikes,  growing  oppo¬ 
fite  to  each  other  on  footftalks  ;  they  are 
moderately  large,  having  remarkable  long  tubes, 
are  hoary  on  the  outfide,  and  very  lingular;  but 
they  foon  fall  off,  and  each  is  fucceeded  by  a 
dry,  pentangular  drupe,  containing  a  roundifh 
nut,  which  is  the  feed. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tan¬ 
ner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  and  plunged 
again  into  the  bark  bed,  obferving  to  water 
and  keep  them  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root :  Afterwards,  they  muft  be  ufed  by  degrees 
to  a  confiderable  lhare  of  air,  and  frequent  wa¬ 


tering,  efpecially  ih  hot  weather.  In  the  autumn 
they  muft  be  taken  into  a  temperate  bark  ftove, 
and  managed  like  ©ther  plants  of  that  clafs. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  Tide. 

is  named  Amply,  Quifqualis,  It  grows  naturally  JitbvLQL 
in  India. 

Quifqualis  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decan -  CIafs 
dria  Rlonogynia  •  and  the  characters  are,  and  Order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  very  long,  filiforme,  tubular  ijmJjean 

^perianthium,  cut  into  five  Jpreading  fegments  Syftem. 
at  the  top.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oblong,  obtufe,  fef-  ra^erSs 
file  petals,  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  calyx, 

and  larger  than  the  limb  of  the  calyx. 

3-  Stamina  are  ten  fetaceous  filaments,  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  of  which 
five  are  rather  lower  than  the  pthers,  having 
antherm  which  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
opening  of  the  calyx. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina,  and  a 
broad,  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  dry,  pentangular  drupe. 

6.  Semen  is  a  roundifh  nut. 
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THIS  genus  confifts  of  two  fpecieSj  called, 
r .  Prickly  Randia . 

Specie?.  2.  Smooth  Randia. 

1.  Prickly  Randia.  The  ftem  is  woody,  of  a 
Prickly  whitifh  colour,  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
and  fends  out  branches  oppofite  by  pairs,  which 
are  armed  at  each  joint  with  two  fhort  fpines 
placed  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  leaves  are 
roundifh,  of  a  fhining-green  colour,  and  grow 
oppofite  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  berries,  as  large  as  a  moderate  Goofeberry, 
containing  the  feeds. 

2.  Smooth  Randia.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
branching,  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
the  branches  have  few  or  no  fpines.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  oblong,  and  grow  on  fhort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  along  the  fides  of  the 
bradches;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are 
lbccjeeded  by  oval  berries  like  the  former. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
Culture,  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  Ailed  with  rich  earth,  and 
plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  If 
the  feeds  are  good  they  will  readily  come  up,  when 
a  due  admiflion  of  air  muft  be  granted  the  plants, 
and  frequent  fprinklings  with  water,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  too  weak.  When  the  plants  are 
Vol.  II. 
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Smooth 

Randia 
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about  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be 
potted  feparately,  and  be  again  plunged  into  the 
hotbed,  where  they  muft  be  watered  and  keot 
(haded  until  they  have  taken  root.  They  muft 
afterwards  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  air,  and 
m  the  autumn  be  taken  into  a  temperate  bark 
\  *or  they  squire  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
artificial  heat  to  keep  them  thriving  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  When  they  become  woody  and  ftrons; 
plants,  they  may  be  fet  abroad  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  lummer  *  but  if 
they  are  continued  in  the  ftove,  they  muft  have  as 
much  free  air  as  fuch  a  fituation  will  admit  of 
and  be  duly  fupplied  with  water.  ° 

,  .,7TheRfirft  ‘pecies  is  titled,  Randia  ramis  M.  Title*. 
fpinojis.  Brown  calls  it,  Randia  foliis  fulrctundh  JuJU 
etmferlts,  faminis  ramults  bifpmifens,  jkribusfoli- 
tarm ;  and  Plukenet,  Lycium  majus  Americanum , 

jafmmt  flore,  folus  fubrotundis  liuidis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Jamaica.  5 

ermis  ^  In  titled>  Randia 

ernns.  in  the  Ho  a  Cliff.  it  is  named  Amply, 

Randni  Sloane  calls  it,  Cacao  affinis  frutex  fpi - 
nofus  lycti  facie ,  jafmini flore  albo.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  America. 

Randia  is  of  the  Clafs.  and  Order  Pent  an-  oltt 
drta  Monogyma  ;  and  the  charafters  are,  the  Lit!" 

I-  CaLYX  ls  a  monophyllous,  oral,  perma-  "*an 
o  L  1  Syftem. 

hent  The  cha 
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nent  perianthium,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the 
top. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  hypocrateriforme  petal, 
the  limb  being  cut  into  five  oval,  acute  feg- 
ments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  very  fhort  filaments,  with 
oblong,  ere<ft  antheras. 

4.  PrsTiLLUM  con  fills  of  an  oval  germen,  and 


a  fimple,  cylindrical,  bifid  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  tube,  with  obtufe,  unequal  Itigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval  berry,  truncated 
at  the  top,  and  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  orbicular, 
cartilagineous,  comprefled,  and  lurrounded  with 
pulp. 
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Glofly 


aw  3 
Hasty 

defect  bed. 


CalbiKt 


*T~HERE  are  two  fpeciesof  this  genus,  called, 
A  1.  GlofTy  Rauvolfia . 

2.  Hoary  Rauvolfia. 

1.  Glofly  Rauvolfia.  The  ftalks  are  ligneous, 
fmooth,  branching  a  little,  and  grow  to  fix  or 
eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lliaped, 
narrow,  fmooth,  of  a  fhining-green  colour,  and 
grow  by  fours  at  every  joint.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  (lender  fooiftalks  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ;  they  appear  early  in  the  Summer, 
continue  in  fucceffion  until  the  autumn,  and  are 
followed  by  round  ifh  berries,  which  are  of  a 

black  colour  when  ripe. 

2.  Hoary  Rauvolfia.  The  ftalks  are  ligneous, 
fend  out  a  few  downy  branches  from  the  fides, 
and  grow  to  about  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  oblong,  entire,  hoary  underneath,  and 
grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from -the  wings  of  the  leaves 
like  the  former ;  they  appear  about  the  fame  time, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  the  like  kind  of  black 

berries.  . 

The  berries  of  both  thefe  forts  ripen  10  Eng¬ 
land,  and  by  thefe  they  are  bell  propagated. 
Thofe  berries  which  fucceed  the  firtt  blown 
flowers  will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn,  and  the  feeds 
muft  be  fown  at  that  feafon,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  or  they  will  lie  a  long  time  before  they  make 
their  appearance.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pors 
filled  with  good  mould  from  a  well-ordered 
kitchen- garden,  and  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims 
in  the  bark  bed  in  the  ftove:  Here  they  muft  re¬ 
main  all  winter,  keeping  the  mould  in  the  pots 
rather  moift,  with  flight  fprinklmgs  of  water  at 
proper  intervals.  In  the  fpring  the  pots  muft 
be  taken  out  of  the  ftove,  and,  be  plunged  into  a 
good  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  j  and  this  will  ef¬ 
fectually  bring  up  the  feeds.  After  the  plants 
appear,  the  ulual  care  due  to  tender  fcedlings 
mult  accompany  them  until  they  are  three  or 
four  inches  high,  when  they  fhould  be  potted 
fepara’ely,  be  again  plunged  into  the  bark  bed, 
and  watered  and  kept  (haded  until  they  have 
taken  root:  Then  they  fliould  have  more  air, 
and  in  the  autumn  be  taken  into  a  good  bark 
ftove,  where  they  fliould  conftantly  remain.  In 
winter  they  muft  have  but  little  water,  becaufe 
it  is  apt  to  rot  them  at  that  feafon  *,  but  they  muft 
have  it  plentifully  in  fummer,  together  with  a  large 
ad  million  of  free  air,  efpeciaily  when  the  weather 
is  hot. 


They  are  alio  multiplied  by  cuttings  ;  but  as 
their  feeds  ripen  well  here,  and  the  belt  plants 
are  obtained  from  them,  any  other  method  is 
hardly  worth  putting  into  pra&ice.  Whoever  is 
inclined,  however,  to  purfue  this  method,  may 
eafily  raife  the  plants,  by  fetting  the  cuttings  in 
pots  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  plunging 
them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  If  they  are 
duly,  though  but  fparingly  at  a  time,  watered, 
and  kept  (haded  at  firft,  they  will  loon  ftrike 
root,  when  the  covering  fliould  be  taken  off,  and 
they  fhould  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  bear  a  large 
lhare  of  air.  If  many  cuttings  were  fet  in  one 
pot,  they  muft  be  potted  feparately  before  the 
autumn,  be  then  plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  and 
managed  as  before.  In  the  autumn  they  muft 
be  taken  into  the  bark  ftove,  and  have  limilar 
treatment  with  the  feedlings. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Rauvolfia  glaber- 

rima  nitidiffma.  In  the  former  edition  of  the  Lfi-rp? 
Species  Plantarum  it  is  named  fimply,  Rauvolfia.  ~  v 
Plumier  calls  it,  Rauvolfia  tetraphylla  anguftifolia. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  America. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Rauvolfia  da/nZdx 
fubpubefeens.  Brown  calls  it,  Rauvolfia  fruti-  zewuf. 
ticofa,  foliis  verticillatis tenuifiime  villofis  %  Plumier, 

Rauvolfia  tetraphylla  latifolia  \  Sloane,  Solani 

frutlu  fruticofa,  foliis  laurinis  oblongis  integris  fub- 
tus  hirfutis\  and  Plukenet,  Arbor  fycophora  Ja~ 
mahenfis,  foliis  mollibus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica. 


j 

Rauvolfia  is  of  the  Clhfs  and  Order  Pentandria  Order  in 

the  Lin- 


Monogynia  \  and  the  chara&ers  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  permanent  perianthium,  £*an 

indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top.  Thech*. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  funnel-ihaped  petal.  rafters. 

The  tube  is  cylindrical,  and  globular  at  the 

bafe. 

The  limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into  five 
roundifh,  emarginated  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  filaments  fhorter  than  the 
tube,  having  eredt,  fimple,  acute  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundilh  germen,  a 
very  fhort  ftyle,  and  a  capitated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  lubglobular  drupe,  hav¬ 
ing  a  furrow  on  one  fide,  and  containing  one 
ceil. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  a  nut,  convex  at  the 
bafe,  deprefied  at  the  top,  and  containing  two 
cells. 


b 
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RHACOMA. 


T 


‘HERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
^  called,  Rhacoma. 

The  p’ant  The  ftalk  is  woody,  divides  into  a  few  (lender 
defcnbed.  branches,  and  grows  to  about  two  or  three  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  and  (lightly  indented 
on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  moderately 
large  for  fo  fmall  a  (hrub,  rounded,  and  finely 
jagged  on  their  edges;  they  are  very  beautiful, 
and  fometimes  continue  in  blow  two  months  in 
fuccefiion. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  layers,  performed 
on  the  young  (hoots  in  the  autumn.  When  they 
have  (truck  root,  they  muft  be  taken  off,  potted 
leparately,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s 
bark.  The  ufual  care  of  watering  and  (hading 
muft  be  allowed  them  at  firft;  afterwards  they 
muft  have  more  air;  and  in  the  autumn  be  taken 
into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where  they  muft  con- 
ftantly  remain. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  and  by 
thefe  the  beft  plants  are  generally  railed. 
Thele  muft  be  lown  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  fre(h  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed 


Culture. 


of  tanner’s  bark;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  which  will  be  at  about  three  inches  high, 
they  muft  be  potted  leparately,  and  nlanaged  as 
the  layers. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
genus,  it  is  named  Amply,  Rhacoma.  Brown  Title*.  n 

calls  it,  Groffopetalum  fruticofum  tenue ,  foliis  ovaiis 
tenuijfime  denticulatis .  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja-  <J  u 
maica. 

Rhacoma  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  'Tetrandria  Clafs  and 
Monogynia ;  and  the  chara&ers  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  monophyllous,  perma-  n^an'n 

nent  perianthium,  divided  into  four  obtufe,  syftem. 
fpreading  parts.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  fpreading,  rounded,  fimbriated,  rafters. 

and  divided  into  four  parts. 

3  Stamina  are  four  awl-(haped  filaments  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  having  roundifli  antherae. 

4.  Pi  still um  confifts  of  a  roundifli  ger- 
men,  a  fhort,filiforme  ftyle,  and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp ium  is  a  roundifli  caplule,  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  and  roundilh. 


4* 
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leaved 
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Long¬ 
leaved 
Prickly 
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of  Ceylon 
defcribed. 
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INTO  the  Stove  ought  to  come, 

1.  Veined-leaved  Prickly  Jujuba  of  Ceylon. 
2.  Prickly  Long- leaved  Jujuba  of  Ceylon. 

1.  Veined-leaved  Prickly  Jujuba  of  Ceylon. 
The  (talks  of  this  plant  are  robuft,  woody,  ten 
feet  high,  and  fend  forth  feveral  (lender  branches, 
covered  with  a  yellowifh  bark,  and  armed  with 
crooked  thorns,  growing  fingly  at  the  joints.  The 
leaves  are  roundilh,  ^art-(haped,  have  three 
confpicuous  veins  running  lengthways,  and  are 
pofiefled  of  a  yellow,  filky  down  on  their  under¬ 
lie.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clutters  from  the 
wings  of  the  branches,  having  very  (hort  footftalks; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  an  oval  fruit,  about  the  (ize 
of  an  Olive,  having  within  it  a  (tone  of  the  like 
lhape. 

2.  Long- leaved  Prickly  Jujuba  of  Ceylon. 
The  (talk  is  woody ;  the  branches  (lender,  bow¬ 
ing,  and  armed  with  recurved  thorns,  which  for 
the\noft  part  come  out  two  together,  though 
fometimes  fingly,  from  the  fetting-on  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  long,  fmooth  on  both  Tides,  and 
their  edges  are  ferrated.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fidesof  the  branches  in  roundifli  bunches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  long  fruit,  enclofing  an  hard  ftone. 

Thefe  plants  are  beft  raifed  by  planting  the 
(tones  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth,  and 
plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed  made 
of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  each  (hould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot, 
plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed,  and  watered  and 


(haded  until  they  have  taken  root.  In  hot  wea¬ 
ther  they  muft  have  plenty  of  air,  and  frequent 
waterings;  and  in  the  autlimn  they  muft  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark  of  the  warm 
ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  be  let  abroad ;  but  in  hot 
weather  in  fummer  as  much  air  as  poffible  muft  be 
granted,  and  frequent  waterings.  In  winter  they 
muft  have  little  water,  as  it  is  very  apt  at  that 
feafon  to  rot  their  fibres,  and  bring  on  certain 
deftru&ion  to  the  plants. 

They  are  alfo  encreafed  by  fuckers,  which 
fhould  be  taken  off  in  the  fpring.  Each  (hould 
be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  which  (hould  be 
plunged  into  a  good  bark  bed,  and  watered  and 
(haded  until  they  have  taken  root.  When  this  is 
effected,  their  after-management  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  feedlings.  This  is  the  common  method  of 
propagation ;  but  trees  raifed  this  way  are  moftly 
of  inferior  beauty  to  thofe  procured  from  feeds. 

1.  Veined-leaved  Prickly  Jujuba  of  Ceylon  is 
titled,  Rhamnus  aculeis  folitanis  recurvis ,  peduncu -  T,tle8* 

Us  aggregatis  fubfejjilibus ,  foliis  femicordatis  fubtus  U&iujndif. 
tomentofis.  Burman  calls  it,  Jujuba  aculeata^  ner-  " 
vo/js  foliis  infra  fericeis  fiavis. .  It  grows  naturally 
in  Ceylon. 

2.  Long-leaved  Jujuba  of  Ceylon  is  titled,  ifCxjtiCCCL . 
Rhamnus  aculeis  fubgeminatis  recurvis ,  pedunculis  " 
corymbofts ,  floribus  femidigynis ,  foliis  ferratis  utrin - 

que  lavibus .  Plukenet  calls  it,  Jujuba  Indica  fpi - 
nofa ,  folio  £?  fruttu  longiore ;  and  Rumphius, 

Vidara  littorea.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 
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RHUS,  SUMACH. 


IN  the  cooled  Stove  muft  beffituated  a  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  called,  Ceylon  Sumach,  or 
Cobbe. 

The  plant  This  plant  rifes  with  a  fhrubby,  branching 
defcribed.  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet.  The  leaves 
are  trifoliate,  and  the  folioles  are  oval,  fharp- 
pointed,  ierrated,  and  grow  on  downy  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  fmall  clufters  ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh- 
green  colour,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

Culture.  _  This  Ipecies  is  propagated  by  planting  the  cut- 
ings  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefli 
earth.  1  he  pots  muft  be  then  plunged  up  to  the 
rims  in  a  bark  bed  j  and  the  plants  muft  be 
Ihaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken  root: 
After  that.  tney  muft  have  more  airj  and  in  the 


heat  of  fummer  the  glafles  may  be  wholly  taken 
oft  the  beds,  and  placed  on  again  only  fin  cold 
evenings,  and  damp,  rainy  wealher.  With  this 
management  they  fhould  remain  until  theautumn 
when  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  coldeft  ftove’; 
for  a  fmall  degree  of  artificial  heat  only  is  necef- 
iary  to  keep  thele  plants  in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  In 
.  winter  they  fliould  have  very  little  water,  and  in 
the  fpring  fhould  befhifted  into  larger  pots  ;  and 
this  work  muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  their  en- 
creafe  in  fize  makes  it  neceflary. 

.  Cobbe,  or  Kobbe ,  or  the  Ceylon  Sumach,  is  Titles; 
titled,  Rhus  foliis  ternatis  :  floliolis  ovatis  acumina -  pFP 
tis  ferratis ,  pedunculis  tomentojis.  In  the  Flora 
Zeylanica  it  is  termed,  Kobbe .  Petiver  calls'  it, 

Rhois  trifoliate  f rut  ex  Salwaccenfls,  floribus  julifor- 
mibus .  it  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 
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R  I  v  I  N  I  A. 


Species. 

Tetran¬ 

drous 

Rivinia 


T  HERE  are  two  diftinct  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus,  called, 

i.  Tetrandrous  Rivinia. 

2.  Otflandrous  Rivinia. 
i.  Tetrandrous  Rivinia.  The  ftalk  is  ligneous, 
divides  into  feveral  branches,  and  grows  to  be 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
deferibed.  fhaped,  foft,  downy,  and  grow  on  flender  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes,  elevated 
on  footftalks,  along  the  fides  of  the  branches  j 
they  are  tetrandrous,  fmall,  of  a  white  colour, 
fliew  themfeives  in  almoft  every  feafon  of  the 
year,  and  are  lucceeded  by  red  berries,  full  of  a 
red  juice,  which  will  ftain  .  linen,  paper,  or 
flowers  with  a  bright-red  colour. 

There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  green,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  fcarlet  flowers. 

2.  Gctandrous  Rivinia.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
climbing,  fends  out  many  thick  branches  from 
the  fides,  which  overfpread  buflaes  that  are  fifteen 
defcribed.  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
broad,  entire,  and  grow  on  fhort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends 
and  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  berries,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  or  vio¬ 
let  colour  when  ripe. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  flowing  the 
feeds  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When 
the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  muft 
be  potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  the 
hotbed,  and  be  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  root,  when  they  fliould  have 
more  air.  In  the  autumn  the  fecond  fort  muft 
be  let  in  a  good  warm  ftove,  but  the  firft  muft 


Varieties. 


Oftan- 

drous 

Rivinia 
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be  taken  into  a  temperate  (love,  and  managed 
like  otner  plants  which  will  fucceed  with  a  mo- 
derate  degree  of  heat. 

i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Rivinia floribus  te-  Titles* 
trandns.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  named  Amply,  Or  >  f' 
Rivina ;  and  in  Miller’s  Dictionary,  Piercea  fo-U/^U*’ 
his  cordatis  pubefeentibus .  Plumier  calls  it,  Rivi¬ 
na  bumilis  racemofa ,  baccis  puniceis  ;  Tournefort 
Solanoides  Americana ,  circa*  foliis  canefcentibus  - 
•  uTener>  Solatium  Barbadenfe  racemofum  minus 
tin  cl  or  mm  ;  and  Commel’ine,  Amaranthus  bac- 
cijer,  circee  foliis.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Ca- 
nbbees,  Jamaica,  and  Barbadoes. 

z  .  T  he  fecond  ipecies  is  titled;  Rivinia  floribus 
ohiandris  dodecandrifve.  Plumier  calls  it,  Rivina 
fcandens  raceme  fa,  amplioribus folani  foliis,  baccis  vio 
laceis  ; .  and  Brown,  Rivina  farmentofa,  farmentk 
craffionbus,  foliis  ovatis,  floribus  fpicatis  dodecandris 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  warmeft  parts  of  Arne- 
ricft. 

Rivinia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Tetrandria 
Rlonogynia  -3  and  the  characters  are,  clafs  and 

1  *  a  Permanent,  coloured  perianthium  °rder  in 

compofed  of  four  oblong,  oval,  obtufe  leaves  cne  Lin“ 

2.  Corolj.a.  I  here  is  none.  Sufem 

3.  Stamina  are  four,  or  eight,  permanent  The  cha- 
n laments,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx,  having  fmall  an-  ratters* 
mens. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  large,  roundifh 
germen,  a  very  fhort  ftyle,  and  a  Ample,  obtufe 
ltigma. 

5-  Pericarpium  is  a  globular  berry,  flttino- 
in  the  reflexed  calyx,  and  containing  one  cell. 

6-  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  rough,  and 
nearly  round. 
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R  0  B  I  N  I  A,  FALSE  ACACIA. 


Species. 

American 

Robinia 

defciibed 


'THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  of  a 
tender  nature,  called, 

1.  American  Robinia. 

2.  Indian  Cytifus. 

1.  American  Robinia .  This  plant  grows  to 
be  twenty  feet  high  in  America.  The  trunk  is 
upright,  robuft,  and  divides  into  many  branches 
near  the  top,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitifh 
bark.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  pinnated  with 
an  odd  one  ;  each  confifts  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of 
folioles,  which  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  placed 
oppofite  on  the  midrib  •,  they  are  of  a  lucid- 
green  colour  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  but 
at  the  top  are  pofiefifed  of  an  iron-coloured, 
foftilh  down.  The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  where  one  foot- 
ftalk  ufually  fupports  two  flowers ;  they  are  of  a 
fine-violet  colour,  of  ftiort  duration,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large,  obiong,  compreffed,  downy 
pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

Varieties.  1  here  are  fome  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  fhape  of  the  folioles,  and  colour  of  the 
flowers  ;  the  pinnae  of  fome  being  oblong,  others 
nearly  fpear-fliaped :  The  flowers  of  one  kind 
are  of  a  pale-blue,  of  another  inclined  to  a 
dark-purpie,  and  another  kind  of  a  lcarlet  co¬ 
lour. 

2.  Indian  Cytifus.  This  plant  hath  a  finooth, 
woody  ftalk,  which  fends  forth  feveral  taper 
branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated  with  an  odd  one;  the  folioles 
are  few,  oval,  fmooth,  and  entire.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  ulually 
three  together,  on  their  own  proper  footftalks ; 


Indian 

Cytifus 

defcribed. 


they  are  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large,  comprefled  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  yellowifli  Varieties 
flowers,  and  another  fort  of  a  bluifh  tinge. 

Thefe  forts  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  Culture* 
hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  each  be  fet  in  a  feparate 
pot,  and  fhould  be  then  plunged  into  a  hotbed 
of  tanner  s  bark,  where  they  mull  be  watered 
and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root.  In  hot 
weather  they  mull  have  plenty  of  air ;  and  in  the 
autumn  muft  be  removed  into  the  temperate 
ftove. 

They  are  alfo  encreafed  by  cuttings.  Thefe 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots  in  April,  and  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  They 
muft  be  fhaded  and  watered  duly  until  they  have 
taken  root,  and  afterwards  may  be  managed  as 
the  feed  lings. 

While  they  are  in  the  ftove  in  winter,  they 
muft  have  but  little  water  ;  and  in  fummer  they 
may  be  fet  abroad  with  other  tender  plants  in  a 
well-fheltered  place,  obferving  always  to  remove 
them  early  enough  into  the  ftove,  before  the  cold 
nights  advance  in  the  autumn. 

1.  American  Robinia  is  titled,  Robinia  racemis  Titles* 

pedicellis  bifloris ,  foliis  impari-pinnatis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  C 

2.  Indian.  Cytifus  is  titled,  Robinia  racemis  jVCu\iA 
pedicelli'  tennis ,  foliis  impari-pinnatis.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed, 

Cytifus  foliis  pinnatis.  It  grows  naturally  in 

India.  1 


C  ,H  A  P.  CCI. 
RONDELETI  A. 


Specie?. 


American 


THERE  are  four  diftind  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  viz. 

American  Rondeletia. 

Afiatick  Rondeletia. 

T  rifoliate  Rondeletia. 

Sweet-fcented  Rondeletia. 

American  Rondeletia.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
out  numerous  branches  from  the  fides, 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4* 

i. 

fends 


Afiatic, 


and  grows  to  be  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-fliaped,  acute,  entire, 
fmooth,  of  a  fliining-green  colour  on  the  upper 
fide,  paler  underneath,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
branches,  having  no  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  dichotomous  panicles  at  the  tops 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
appear  in  September  or  Odober,  and  are  not 
lucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

2.  Afiatic  Rondeletia.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
divides  into  many  fmooth  branches,  and  the 
fhrub  grows  to  be  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  acute,  entire,  of  a  firm  fub- 
ftance,  of  a  fliining-green  colour,  and  grow  on 
Ihort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
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large  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  of  a  yellowifli  -  white  colour,  and  finely 
fee  n  ted.  1 

3-  Trifoliate  Rondeletia.  The  ftem  is  woody  T  -f 
fends  out  many  branches  from  the  fides,  and  lia"e°" 
grows  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  ternate,  fpear-fliaped,  fmooth,  of  a  brierht- 
green  colour,  and  grow  on  Ihort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are.  produced  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour  and 
of  inferior  odour  to  the  former. 

4.  Sweet-fcented  Rondeletia.  The  ftem  is 
woody,  branching  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  wf- 
The  leaves  are  fuboval,  obtufe,  and  fituated  on  Rented 
Ihort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Ront,e" 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  (hoot ;  they  are  bribed 
of  a  white  colour,  and  of  fuch  fragrance  as  to 
perfume  the  air  in  the  ftove  all  around. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowino-  the 
feeds  in  fpring  in  pots  .filled  with  light,  rich  ?arth, 
and  plunging  them  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 
bark.  When  the  plants  are  three  inches  high  they 
muft  be  potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into 
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the  hotbed, and  be  watered  and  kept  (haded  at  firft, 
but  muft  afterwards  have  a  large  (hare  of  air,  and 
in  the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark 
(love,  and  managed  like  other  tender  plants. 

Titles.  j.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Rondtletia  folds 

paniculd  dichotomd .  Plunder  calls  it, 
Rondeletia  arbor efcens ,  tint  facie.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  America. 

S&uvl'f c€L.  2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Rondeletia  folds 

petiolatis  oblongis  acntis.  In  the  Hort.  Mai.  it  is 
named,  Cup.  It  grows  naturally  in  Malabar 
and  Ceylon. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Rondeletia  folds 
v  tends.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

4'  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Rondeletia  folds 
'  petiolatis  fubovatis  obtufis .  It  grows  naturally  is 
America. 

Rondeletia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are. 


Clafs  and 
Order  ill 
the  Lin- 
nsean 
Sy  ft  era 


1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent,  peri-  The  char 
anthium,  fituated  above  the  germen,  and  di-  ra^ers’ 
vided  into  five  acute  parts. 

1.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal  j 
the  tube  is  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
and  fomewhat  fwelling  at  the  top  ;  the  limb  is 
divided  into  five  refiexed,  plane,  roundifti  feg- 
ments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped  filaments, 
nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla,  having  fimple 
antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifti  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  and  a  bifid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifti,  coronated 
capfule,  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  but  few  in  each 
cell. 


Species. 


Bar  Da¬ 
does, 


R 
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fp  H  E  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 


T  uberofe, 


Panicled, 


3- 

4- 

5- 

1, 


Blechum, 


and  Cur¬ 
led-leaved 
Ruellia 
defcribed. 


i.  Tuberofe  Ruellia . 

Panicled  Ruellia. 

Barbadoes  Ruellia. 

Blechum  Ruellia. 

Curled-leaved  Ruellia. 

Tuberofe  Ruellia.  The  root  confifts  of 
many  thick,  fwelling,  fleftiy  tubers.  The  (talks 
are  branching  a  little,  and  grow  to  about  fix 
inches  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  crenated  on 
their  ed^es,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on 
fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  on  (hort  footftalks  •, 
they  are  of  an  elegant  blue  colour,  appear  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

2.  Panicled  Ruellia.  The  (talks  are  upright, 
firm,  fend  forth  feveral  ered  branches  from  the 
fides,  and  grow  to  be  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  rough,  entire,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other.  1  he  flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  panicles  from  the  tops  of  the  (talks  ;  they 
are  of  a  reddifh  purple  colour,  appear  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

3.  Barbadoes  Ruellia.  The  root  confifts  of  many 
fleftiy  fibres.  The  (talks  are  jointed,  and  about 
fix  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  and 
grow  oppofite  at  the  joints  on  moderately  long 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  on  naked,  divided  footftalks  ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  purple  colour;  appear  in 
July  or  Auguft  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow, 
taper  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Blechum  Ruellia.  The  (talks  are  fmooth, 
four-cornered,  divide  by  pairs,  and  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  a  little 
downy,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
in  loofe,  oval  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  of 
upright  growth,  having  white  flowers. 

r.  Curled-leaved  Ruellia.  The  root  is  woody, 
creeping,  and  fibrous ;  the  (talks  are  fimple, 
jointed, °taper,  and  about  fix  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  oval,  hairy,  curled  on 
their  edcres,  and  grow  on  very  (hort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  oval  heads  from 
the  fides  of  the  (talks  at  the  joints ;  they  are  fmall, 
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A. 


and  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  appear  in  July;  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

All  thefe  plants  are  eafily  raifed  from  feeds.  Culture* 

Thefe  fhould  be  lown  in  the  fpring  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  landy  earth  ;  the  pots  fhould  be  then 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark  bed;  and  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  each  ftiould  be  fet 
in  a  fmall  feparate  pot,  which  fhould  be  again 
plunged  into  a  bark  bed.  They  muft  be  (haded,  J 

and  regularly  watered  ;  and,  after  they  have 
taken  root,  muft  have  plenty  of  frefh  air,  efpe- 
cially  in  warm  weather.  Several  of  the  plants 
will  flower  the  firft  feafon,  and  perfed  their  feeds; 
and  the  weakeft  fort  will  blow  the  fummer  fol¬ 
lowing.  Their  winter  fituation  muft  be  only  in 
the  temperate  ftove,  where  they  will  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  in  which 
they  will  flower  and  perfed  their  feeds  every  year. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Ruellia  folds  Title** 

ovatis  crenatis ,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Dillenius  cr  )  ^ 

calls  it,  Ruellia  capfulis  angulatis  ;  Plumier,  Ru-  ^ 

ellia  humilis ,  f  ore  c<eruleo ,  afphodeli  radice  ;  and 

Sloane,  Gentianella  fore  caruleo ,  integro  vafculo 
feminali  ex  humidi  contabfu  impatiente.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Jamaica.  ~ 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Ruellia  folds 
integerrimis  pedunculis  dichotomis  later alibus  calyci-  z  fafx . 
bus  feffilibus,  lacinia  fupremd  majore.  In  the  Hort. 

Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Ruellia  pedunculis  multifioris  di¬ 
chotomis  folio  longioribus.  Sloane  calls  it,  Speculum 
Veneris  majus  impatiens.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Ruellia  folds 
petiolatis ,  pedunculis  longis  fubdivifis  nudis.  Van 
Royen  calls  it,  Ruellia  folds  feffilibus ,  pedunculis 
triforis  ;  and  Dillenius,  Ruellia  capfulis  tereti - 

bus.  It  is  a  native  of  Barbadoes.  ^  D  . 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Ruellia  folds  [fatAkxutfi 
ovatis  integerrimis ,  fpicis  ovatis  ;  braclcis  interio- 

ribus  geminis ,  floribus  bdus  feffilibus.  Plumier  calls 
it,  Barleria  pyramidata ,  fore  caruleo  ;  Brown, 

Blechum  folds  oblongo-ovatis ,  fpicis  craffis  foliatis 
conico-quadratis  fubhirfutis  ;  and  Sloane,  Brunella 
elatior,flore  albo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Ruellia  folds  fub- 
crenatis  lanceolato-ovatis ,  capitulis  ovatis  foliofis  u 
hifpidis.  Petiven  calls  it,  Adhatoda  Luzanenjis , 

fpicd plana.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 
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S  A  C  C  H  A  R  U  M,  The  SUGAR  CANE. 


Species. 

Common, 


and 

Spiked 

Sugar 

Cane 

deferibed. 


Culture. 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
.called, 

i.  The  Common  Sugar  Cane,  or  Sacchanie- 
rous  Reed. 

2.  The  Spiked  Sugar  Cane, 
i.  Common  Sugar  Cane.  The  root  is  thick, 
lon^,  jointed,  fucculent,  fweet  to  the  tafte,  and 
hung  with  many  fibres.  The  ftalks  are  round, 
jointed,  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  and  full  or 
a  whitifh,  fweet  matter.  Their  height  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  in  which  they 
are  planted,  being  found  in  fome  moift,  rich 
places  eighteen  feet  high,  in  others  not  more 
than  fix.  Their  thicknefs,  and  diftance  of  the 
joints,  varies  alfo  in  the  like  proportion  •,  thoug  i 
the  general  height  of  thefe  canes,  upon  a  me¬ 
dium,  is  nine  or  ten  feet.  The  leaves  are  three 
or  four  feet  long*,  have  a  broad,  whitifh,  longitu¬ 
dinal  furrow  or  mid-rib  *,  are  rough  on  their  edges, 
of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  grow  fingly  at  the 
joints,  and  furround  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe  a 
great  way  up.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
panicles  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks.  They  are 
Feparately  fmall,  the  corolla  confiftmg  only  ol  two 
valves  *,  they  are  wrapped  up  in  long  down  *,  an 
each  is  fucceeded  by  one  oblong,  narrow-pointed 
feed,  furrounded  by  the  valves  which  compole 

the  corolla.  ,  ,  •  , 

2.  Spiked  Sugar  Cane.  The  root  is  thick, 

iointed,  and  hung  with  many  fibres.  The  ftalks 
are  upright,  round,  jointed,  and  fix  or  eight  feet 
hieh  The  leaves  are  two  or  three  feet  long, 
pointed,  waved  on  their  edges,  grow  fingly  at 
the  joints,  and  furround  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers,  come  out  in  fpikes  at  the  top55 
the  ftalks  ;  the  fpikes  are  {lender,  foft  and  filky 
to  the  touch,  of  a  purplifti  colour,  and  are  luc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  the  manner  of  the  former. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  raifed  by  flips  or  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  root.  A  ftrong  root  will  have 
eio-ht  or  ten  ftalks ♦,  and  thefe  wiU  be  encreafing 
more  and  more,  as  it  encreafes  in  age.  I  he 
(hoots  will  put  out  fibres  from  fuch  joints  as 
are  under  foil  ;  and  thefe  are  to  be  taken  off, 
preferving  fome  fibres  at  each  cutting ^or  flip; 
and  planted  in  pots.  The  earth  for  the  firft  fort 
cannot  be  too  rich,  though  the  auricula  compoft 
is  what  they  fucceed  in  amazingly:  The  earth 
for  the  fecond  fhould  be  more  light,  and  fandy. 
Having  prepared  your  foil  and  pots,  and  taken 
the  flips  from  the  old  plants,  let  each  be  fet  e- 
parately  in  a  pot,  and  be  plunged  into  a  hotbed 
of  tanner’s  bark.  They  muft  be  watered  and 
kept  fhaded,  and  they  will  foon  fhew  good  figns 
of  growth,  when  more  air  accordingly  fhould  be 
allowed.  When  they  have  filled  thefe  fmall  pots, 


they  muft  be  fhifted  into  ft  ill  larger,  and  piunged 
into  the  hotbed  as  before.  In  hot  weather  they 
muft  have  plenty  of  frefli  air,  and  be  duly  iup- 
plied  with  water,  efpecially  the  firft  fort;  but  the 
other  will  do  with  lefs.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where 
they  muft  conftantly  remain,  keeping  them 
warm  in  winter,  and  in  every  refpeft  affording 
them  management  fuitable  to  their  tender  na- 

ture.  .  _ 

It  is  the  firft  fort  that  is  propagated  for  Sugar 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Fheir  methods 
are  various  in  different  parts,  and  the  diftance  al¬ 
lowed  the  plants  various,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil  *,  though  they  are  generally  fet 
in  rows  four  or  five  feet  afunder.  1  hey  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  beft  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  is  when  the  rains  fet  in.  The  ground  muft 
be  well  prepared  by  good  ploughing,  or  double 
digging;  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  cleai  from 
weeds,  the  ftalks  will  ftioot  up,  ano  they  will 
be  ripe  for  cutting  in  about  fix  months  after 
planting.  This  is'  known  by  their  appearing 
heavy,  dry,  brittle,  and  exuding  the  juices,  which 
harden  into  chryftals  of  fine  fugar  on  the  outfide 
of  the  ftalk  :  They  are  then  cut  up,  and  taken 
to  a  mill  to  be  bruifed  or  pounded  ;  and  it  is  the 
juice  of  thefe  ftalks,  when  properly  boiled  and 
refined,  that  is  our  fugar  in  its  different  degrees 
of  finenefs. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Saccharum  floribus 
paniculatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Arundo 
faccharifera.  It  grows  naturally  in  moift  places 
in  both  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Saccharum 
jloribus  fpicatis,  foliis  undatis.  In  the  Hortus  Mala- 
bricus  it  is  termed,  Tieriakuren-pullu.  Scheuchzer 
calls  it,  Alopecurus  Malabrica ,  foliis  undulatisy 
fpica  prxtenui  ♦,  and  Plukenet,  Gramen  panicula - 
turn  breA folium  crifpum,fpicd  purpureo-fericed ,  Ma- 
deafpatanum.  It  inhabits  the  crags  of  India. 

Saccharum  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Triandria 
Digynia  ;  and  the  chara&ers  are, 

i.  Calyx.  There  is  none  ;  but  a  wool  longer 


Titles. 

"z’KAAYL', 


than  the  flower  enclofes  one  flower  diftin&ly. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  two  oblong,  fpear- 
fhaped,  acuminated,  ere&,  concave,  equal,  beard- 
lefs  valves. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  capillary  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  with  oblongifh  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  awl-fhaped  ger- 
men,  and  two  cirrhofe  ftyles,with  Ample  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  corolla 
invefts  the  feed. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle, 
narrow,  and  fharp-pointed. 


Clafs  and 
Order  in 
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Species. 


Elm¬ 

leaved, 


Small- 

flowered, 


Glofly, 


Prickly, 


and 

Downy 

Samyda 

defcribed. 


Culture. 


HERE  are  five  diftintft  lpecies  of  this 

-*■  genus,  called, 

1.  Elm-leaved  Samyda. 

2.  Small-flowered  Samyda. 

3.  Glofly  Samyda . 

4.  Prickly  Samyda. 

5.  Downy  Samyda. 

1.  Elm-leaved  Samyda .  The  ftem  is  woody, 
fends  iorth  level  al  weak  branches,  and  grows  to 
be  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  a&re  oval, 
oblong,  pointed,  ferrated,  and  of  a  light-green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  on  fhort  tootftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
red  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh.  ber¬ 
ries  containing  the  feeds. 

2.  Small-flowered  Samyda.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
branching,  and  ten  or  twelve  high.  The  leaves 
aie  oval,  oblong,  pointed,  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
and  of  a  ftrong  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ; 
they  are  lmall  and  yellowifh,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  fmall,  roundifh  berries,  which  are  of  a  faf- 
fron  colour  when  ripe. 

3.  Glofly  Samyda.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  branch- 
Jng,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 

heart-fhaped,  {lightly  notched  on  their  edges, 
and  of  a  fhining  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  loofe  fpikes  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  odtandrous,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  four-valved  capfules  containing  the 
feeds. 

4*  Prickly  Samyda.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  and 
divides  into  many  {lender  branches,  which  are 
armed  with  fliarp  fpines.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  Orange  Tree,  fmooth,  of  a  firm  fubftance, 
and  a  good  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  fnort  footftalks ; 
they  are  odtandrous,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four- 
valved  capfules,  like  the  former. 

5.  Downy  Samyda.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  and  the 
branches  arefoft,  and  covered  with  a  mealy  down. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  entire,  and  downy 
underneath.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  dodt- 
candrous,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  of  a  moft 
delightful  odour;  and  they  are  fucceeded  bv 
berry-like  capfules,  which  are  compofed  each  of 
five  valves. 

Thefe  plants  are  belt  propagated  by  feeds  pro¬ 
cured  from  abroad.  Thefe  muft  be  fown  in  the 
fpring  in  pots  filled  with  good,  lightgarden  mould, 
and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  pot¬ 
ted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  the  hot¬ 
bed,  and  watered  and  {haded  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  after  that  they  muft  have  a  large  {hare  of 


air,  which  muft  be  granted  them  by  degrees ; 
and  in  the  autumn  be  taken  into  a  temperate  bark 
ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain  under 
the  care  and  management  of  tender  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Samyda  floribus  T. , 
dodecandris,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  ferrulatis.  Jacquin  J 
calls  it,  Samyda  floribus  dodecandris ;  and  Plu- 
mier,  Guidonia  ulmi folio,  flore  rofeo  niveo.  It  grows  • 

naturally  in  America.  ’  5 

,  2  j  fecond  is  titled,  Samyda  fiori- 

bus  dec  an  dr  is,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  nirinque  glabris.  zdtcrrxL 
Ecefling  calls  it,  Samyda  parvi flora ;  Jacquin,  * 
Caflearia  floribus  decandris  ;  Brown,  Samyda  foliis 
ovatis  cum  acumine ,  frudUbus  pluribus  minoribus 
confertis  ;  and  Sloane,  Arbor  baccifera  foliis  ob- 
longis  acuminatis, floribus  confer tim  ex  alis  foliorum 
erumpentibus ,  frit  cl  u  minima  croceo.  It  (mows  na¬ 
turally  in  America.  ° 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Samyda  floribus  flPJriOou, 
cblandns ,  foliis  cordatis  glabris.  Brown  calls  it, 

Samyda  foliis  nitidis  cordatis  laviffme  crenatis  rudi - 
mentis  mollibus  rnbentibus ,  racemis  tenuioribus 
alaribus .  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Samyda  floribus  Sndu^GriPi 
odlandns ,  ramis  fpinofis.  Jacquin  calls  it,  Cajfea -  V 

ria  aculeata.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

5.  The  fifth  ipecies  is  titled,  Samyda  floribus  fudeJceM, 
dodecandris,  foliis  obovatis  fubtus  tomentojis.  Brown 

calls  it,  Samyda  foliis  ovatis  villojis ,  floribus  con - 
fertis,  fafciculis  fparfis ;  and  Sloane,  Frutex  bac- 
cifer  folio  oblongo  integro,  flore  pent apetalo  pallide 
luteo  odoratiffimo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Samyda  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Becandria  r 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  chara&ers  are,  Orde^ ’ 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell  -  Ihaped,  the  Lin-* 

coloured,  patent,  permanent  perianthium,  divid-  R£Ean 
ed  into  five  parts.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none,  but  a  nedtarium  Sto* 
compofed  of  five  fcales,  (or  elfe  a  truncated  cone) 
furrounding  the  receptacle,  and  divided  into  two 
narrow,  obtufe  fegments,  which  are  Ihorter  by 

haif  than  the  calyx.  1 

3.  Stamina  are  about  ten  awl-lhaped,  ereft 

filaments,  a  little  Ihorter  than  the  calyx,  and 
alternately  inferred  in  the  hollow  of  the  nefta- 
rium,  and  alternately  in  the  diviflons  of  the  calyx 
having  roundifh  antherte.  7  9 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a 
globular,  hoary  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundilh  capfule,  full 
or  pulp,  compofed  of  three  or  four  valves,  and 
containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  bac- 
cated. 
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SANTALU  M,  The  SAUNDERS  TREE. 


Species. 


The  plant 
defcribed. 


Properties 
of  the 
plant. 


Culture. 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
(but  it  admits  of  two)  called,  The  Saun¬ 
ders  Tree. 

This  tree  in  India  grows  to  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  deep-brown  bark.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated,  the  pinnae  being  three  or 
four  pairs  along  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one,  of  an  oval,  oblong  figure,  thick  in  fub- 
ftance,  of  an  elegant  green  colour,  finely  fcented 
when  bruited,  and  come  out  without,  order  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  colour,  and  are  followed  by  largifli  ber¬ 
ries,  containing  the  feeds. 

The  outer  part  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  is 
white,  and  is  the  White  Saunders  of  the  {hops ; 
the  inward  part  or  heart  is  of  a  pale-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  is  the  Yellow  Saunders  of  the  {hops. 
The  White  Saunders  has  little  or  no'fmell  or 
take,  and  is  pofieffed  of  few  or  no  virtues ;  but 
the  Yellow  Saunders  is  finely  fcented,  of  a  quick, 
aromatic  take,  communicates  a  fine  bitter  to  dif- 
tilled  fpirits,  and  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  reftora- 
tive,  cordial,  cephalic,  &c. 

The  Saunders  Tree  is  propagated  by  the  ber¬ 
ries  procured  from  abroad.  Thefe  mult  be  fown 
on  a  good  hotbed  in  the  fpring  *,  and,  when  the 
plants  are  four  inches  high,  they  mult  be  planted 


feparately  in  pots  filled  with  good,  light  garden- 
mould  •,  they  muft  be  then  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  where  they  muft  be  wa¬ 
tered  and  kept  {haded  until  they  have  taken  root, 
when  they  fhould  be  accuftomed  by  degrees  to 
bear  a  large  {hare  of  air,  efpecially  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther  but  they  fhould  not  be  wholly  expoied.  In 
the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark- 
ftovc,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain  under 
the  care  and  management  due  to  tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
is  named  Amply,  Santalum.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 

Santalum  album ;  and  Breynius,  Santalum  verum. 
It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Santalum  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Offiandria 
Monogynia  •,  and  the  chara&ers  are, 

1.  Calyx,  or  Perianthium,  is  only  a  margin 
placed  upon  the  germen,  and  obfoletely  indented 
irt  four  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  a  bell-fhaped  petal,  having  a 
plane,  quadrifid,  acute  limb. 

3.  StamIna  are  eight  filaments  alternately 
fhorter,  and  inferted  in  the  top  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  having  Ample  antheras. 

4.  PiSTiLLUM  confifts  of  a  turbinated  germen 
fituated  below  the  calyx,  a  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  and  a  Ample  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  berry. 

6.  Semina,  i  .  .  .  « 


Titles, 


Clafs  and 
Order  in 
the  Lin- 
nsean 
Sy  Item. 
The  cba- 
ra&eis. 


t 
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SAP  IN  DU'S,  The  SOAP-BERRY  TREE. 


HERE  are  three  diftind  fpecies  of  this  ge- 


£y?ecies. 


nus,  viz. 

1.  The  Soap-berry  Tree. 

2.  Trifoliate  Soap-berry  Tree. 

3.  Prickly  Soap-berry  Tree. 

TheSoap-  l-  Soap-berry  Tree.  The  item  is  woody,  up- 
berryTieh  right,  fends  out  many  branches  near  the  top,  and 
defcribed*  the  tree  grows  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high. 

The  leaves  are  pinnated,  being  compofed  of  four 
or  five  pairs  of  ipear-fhaped,  firm  folioles,  arrang¬ 
ed  along  a  membranaceous  midrib,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  j 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
globular,  inflated  capfules,  including  globular 
nuts,  which  are  of  a  black  colour  when  ripe. 
The  pulp  or  covering  Which  furrounds  thefe 
nuts  is  faponaceous,  and  is  ufed  in  America  as 
we  do  foap  for  the  waftiing  of  cloth:  The 
nuts  are  alfo  ufed  as  buttons  for  wearing  ap¬ 
parel. 

2.  Trifoliate  Soap-berry  Tree.  The  ftem  is 
woody,  upright,  firm,  and  divides  into  many 
branches  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the 
Yol.  II. 


Trifoliate 


branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  three  capfules 
growing  together,  and  including  globous  nuts. 

3.  Prickly  Soap-berry  Tree.  The  ftem  is  and 
upright,  woody,  branching,  and  both  ftem  and  Prickly 
branches  are  armed  with  numerous  fharp  fpines.  ?oap  T 
The  leaves  are  abruptly  pinnated,  the  folioles  defcribed. 
being  oval,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berry-like  cap¬ 
fules,  including  nuts  like  the  former. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  planting  the  cuitBre’ 
nuts,  procured  from  abroad,  in  pots  filled  with 
rich  earth,  fuch  as  is  directed  for  the  Auriculas, 
and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s 
bark.  The  mould  muft  be  kept  moift  with  fre¬ 
quent  fprinklings  of  water,  the  better  to  facili-  > 
tate  the  growth  of  the  feeds ;  and  when  the 
plants  appear,  they  muft  be  nurfed  with  all  the 
care  of  tender  feedlings  until  they  are  about 
three  or  four  inches  high :  Then  they  muft  be 
planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind 
of  Auricula  compoft,  be  plunged  again  into  the 
hotbed,  and  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  root.  From  that  time  they  muft  be 
hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  in  the 
autumn  taken  into  a  temperate  ftove,  and  ma- 
8  E  naged 
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naged  like  other  plants  which  will  fucceed  bell 
in  a  moderate  degree  of  artificial  heat  only. 
They  will  require  but  little  water  in  winter,  but 
muft  be  duly  fupplied  with  it  in  fummer,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  weather  is  hot. 

Titles.  1.  The  firfb  fpecies  is  titled,  Sapindus  folds  im- 
r  .  pari-pinnatis ,  cauls  iHermh  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it 

a^rruthui/  ]s  termed  fimply,  Sapindus.  Rumphius  calls  it, 
Saponaria  ;  Brown,  Sapindus  folds  oblongis  vix 
petiolatis  per  ccjlam  ample  alatam  ;  Sioane,  Pruni- 
fera  racemofa ,  folio  alato  cofid  media  membranulis 
utrinque  exfiantibus ,  donate  Commeline,  Nux  Ame¬ 
ricana,  folds  alatis  bifidis ;  and  Plukenet,  Nuci 
prunifera  arbor  Americana ,  frutlu  faponario  orbi- 
culato  monccocco  nigro.  It  grows  naturally  in  both 
p  the  Eaft  and  Welt  Ind  ies. 

2.  The  fecond  ipecics  is  titled,  Sapindus  folds 
y  ternatis.  In  the  Hort.  Malab.  it  is  termed,  Poe- 
rinfii,  five  a  erccepalongi.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Malabar. 

,  ,3*  The  third  lpecies  is  titled,  Sapindus  folds 
i)  abrupte  pinna  tis,  caule  fpinoJJJimo.  Brown  calls  it, 


Sapindus  fruticofus ,  caudice  et  ramis  fpinofjfmis , 

joins  ovatis  pinnatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  J 

Sapindus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Otlandria  pit  4 
Jngynia  ;  and  the  chara&ers  are,  o'd.rT.f 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fpreading perianthium,  compofed  ‘he  Lin- 

0  ,  fiye  nearly  oval,  almoft  equal,  plane,  patent, 
coloured,  deciduous  leaves.  Srflem; 

2.  Corolla  confifts  01  four  oval,  unguicu*  rafters 
lated  petals. 

1  Ec  nectarium  is  compored  of  four  oblon^, 
concave,  ereft  leaves,  inferred  in  the  bale  of  the 
petals;  alio  ot  four  roundifh  glands  in  the  bafe  of 
the  petals. 

3-  Stamina  are  eight  filaments  the  length  of 
the  flower,  having  heart-fhaped,  eredt  andierse. 

4-  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  triangular  germen* 
and  three  (hort  ftvles,  with  Ample  ltigmas. 

5\  ETricarpium  is  compofed  of  three  globu¬ 
lar,  inflated  capfules,  growing  together. 

6,  Semen.  1  he  feed  is  a  globular  nut. 
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C  H  A  P.  CGVII. 

SCHINUS,  INDIAN  MASTIC  K. 


and  Bra¬ 
zilian  Maf- 
tick  Tree 
deferibed. 


TP1ERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus 
in  the  Stove,  viz. 

Species.  i.  Peruvian  Maftick  Tree. 

2.  Brafilian  Maftick  Tree. 

Peruvian  1-  Peruvian  Maftick  Tree.  The  Hem  is 
v/oody,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  divides  into 
many  branches,  and  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  grow  alter¬ 
nately;  the  pinnae  are  ten  or  twelve  pairs  ar¬ 
ranged  along  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  are  ferrated,  of  a  fhining  green  colour,  and, 
when  bruifed,  fmell  like  turpentine.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
appear  in  July  ;  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

2.  Brafilian  Maftick  Tree.  The  Item  is 
woody,  branching,  and  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, ‘the  folioles  being 
entire,  equal,  and  of  a  lucid  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  from  the 
ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a 
greenifh  or  whitiih-yellow  colour,  appear  in  July, 
but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  thefe  parts. 
Culture.  Thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  layers, 
or  cuttings  ;  but  as  the  belt  plants  are  railed  from 
feeds,!  fhall  firft  point  out  that  method.  The  feeds 
muft  be  procured  from  abroad,  and  fown,  in  the 
fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  the  ufual  care  of  ten¬ 
der  feedlings  muft  accompany  them  until  they 
are  three  or  four  inches  high,  when  they  muft. 
be  potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  the 
hotbed,  and  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root:  After  that,  they  muft  have  more 
air,  and  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  full  air  \ 
but  they  fhould  not  be  taken  out  of  the  bed  un¬ 
til  the  autumn,  when  they  (hould  be  removed 
into  a  very  temperate  ftove;  for  a  moderate  degree 
of  artificial  heat  will  be  fufficient  for  them. 
They  may  be  let  abroad  tor  two  or  three  months 


during  the  hotteft  part  of  the  fummer  ;  but  they 
muft  conftantly,  at  the  approach  of  autumn,  be 
taken  into  the  like  kind  of  ftove  as  before ;  and 
under  this  management  they  muft  be  trained  for 
five  or  fix  years,  until  they  become  ftrong  plant** 
when  they  will  do  very  well  in  a  good  green^ 
houfe,  under  the  difcipline  of  the  more  tender 
kinds  or  green  hoy  fe  plants. 

They  are  alfo  increafed  by  layers.  This  muft  be 
pei  formed  in  the  ufual  manner  on  the  tender 
moots  any  time  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or  fprincr 
If  they  are  duly  watered,  they  will  have  ftruck 
good  root  by  the  autumn  following;  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  let  them  remain  undifturbed  until 
the  Ip  ring,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  pot¬ 
ted  ieparately,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth,  to  facilitate  their  taking  root. 
They  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  duly  watered  at  firft ;  and  afterwards  they 
muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and 
managed  as  the  feedlings. 

When  they  are  to  be  increafed  by  cuttinoc 
many  fhould  be  planted  together  in  pots  in  The 
ipnng,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hotbed  of  tan¬ 
ner  s  bark  ;  they  muft;  be  clofely  covered  down 
with  mats  and  duly  watered  ;  and  in  about  a 
month  or  fix  weeks  they  will  fhew  good  fimns  of 
giowth,  when  they  fhould  be  hardened  by  de¬ 
grees  to  a  large  fhare  of  air  :  Afterwards 'they 
mould  be  potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged 
into  the  hotbed,  and  managed  as  the  layers.  ° 

I*  ^  ^e  En  ft  lpecies  is  titled,.  Schinus  folds  nin- 
natis ;  foliolis  ferratisy  impart  longifftmo,  pctiolo 
<£ quah.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Lentifciu  Peru- 
5  Seba,  Lentifcus  Africana ;  and  Clufius 
Molle.  It  grows  naturally  in  Peru. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Schinus  folds 
pmnatis ;  foliolis  integerrimis  aqualibus,  pctiolo 
rfquali.  Fewill  calls  it,  Molle  folds  non  ferratis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Brafil  and  Peru. 

Schinus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Bioecia  Be- 
candria  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

I.  Male. 


Title?, 

Jllctb. 


Clafs  and 
Order  in 
tiie  Liu. 
i?a;an 

SjUem. 


s 
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I.  Male. 

The  cha-  i.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous  perianthium, di- 
f after s.  vided  into  five  fpreading,  acute  parts. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oval,  patent,  pe- 
tiolated  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  filiforme,  patent  fila¬ 
ments  the  length  of  the  corolla,  having  roundifh 
anther*. 

4.  Pistillum.  There  is  a  rudiment  of  a 
piftil,  but  the  ftigma  is  wanting. 


II.  Female. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent  pe¬ 
rianthium,  divided  into  five  acute  parts. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oblong,  patent, 
petiolated  petals. 

3.  Pistillum  confifls  of  a  roundifh  germen 
without  any  ftyle,  but  three  oval  ftigmas. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  globular  berry,  con¬ 
taining  three  cells. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle,  and  glo¬ 
bular. 


C  II  A  P.  CCVIII. 

1  '  1 

SCROPHULARIA,  FIGWORT. 


OF  this  genus  there  is  an  elegant,  tender  fpe- 
cies,  called.  Scarlet  Figwort. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  upright,  firm,  and  grows  to  about 
ddcribed.  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  acute-pointed, 
ferrated,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  and  four  of  them 
lurround  the  ftalk.  in  a  radiated  manner  at  a  joint, 
fitting  clofe,  without  any  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  whorls  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks, 
forming  a  fpike  of  a  confiderable  length  :  They 
are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  and  very  beautiful ; 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Auguft. 

Culture.  This  fpecies'is  raifed  by  flowing  the  feeds,  irt  the 
fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth,  and 
then  plunging  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  a  flight 
hotbed,  the  more  effectually  to  bring  the  feeds 
up.  When  they  appear,  they  muft  have  as  much 
air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  be  frequently 
watered  ;  and  when  they  are  of  a  fize  to  remove, 
each  fliould  be  fet  in  a  leparate  pot,  and  be 
plunged  into  the  hotbed  as  before  :  Here  they  mull 
be  duly  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  after  that  they  muft  be  hardened  by  de¬ 


grees  to  the  open  air,  when  the  glaffes  may  be 
taken  off,  or  the  pots  maybe  fet  abroad  in  warm, 
well-fheltered  places.  When  the  cold  nights  come 
on  in  September,  they  fliould  be  removed  under 
fome  fhelter,  or  fet  in  the  green-houfe,  to  remain 
there  for  a  month,  or  longer,  as  the  weather 
happens ;  and  from  thence  they  fliould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  cooleft  ftove  for  their  winter 
refidence.  In  the  fpring,  the  ftalks  will  ftioot 
up  for  flowering  •,  they  will  frequently  exhibit 
their  bloom  in  May,  will  continue  in  beauty 
a  month  or  longer,  and  are  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  by  good  feeds  j  foon  after  which  the 
roots  generally  die  :  So  that  whoever  is  defirous 
of  continuing  this  elegant  fpecies,  fliould  be  care¬ 
ful  to  fow  the  feeds  at  proper  intervals  for  a  fuc- 
ceflion. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Scrophularia  foliis  qua -  Title*. 
terms  ovatis ,  florihus  verticillatis  fpicatis.  Houf- 
toun  calls  it,  Scrophularia  flore  coccineo ,  foliis  ur~ 
tica  auaternis  caulcm  amhientihus .  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  La  Vera  Cruz. 


CHAP.  CCIX. 

* 

S  E  N  E  C  I  0,  GROUNDSEL. 


THERE  is  a  remarkable  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
that  requires  the  afliftance  of  a  warm  Stove 
to  caufe  it  to  flourifh  in  thefe  parts  j  and  that  is 
Species,  called,  The  Indian  Senecio ,  or  Groundfel  of  Ma- 
drafs. 

The  plant  This  fpecies  is  a  perennial.  The  root  is  very 
defcribed.  large,  thick,  and  fiefhy,  and  has  been  erroneoufly 
taken  for  Te  China  Root.  The  leaves  are  fmooth, 
large,  and  in  figure  and  fize  a  little  refemblethofeof 
the  Garden  Turnep.  r  From  among  thefe  rifes  a 
{lender  ftalk,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet:  It  is  almoft  naked,  and  the  top  of  it  fupports 
a  few  large  yellow  flowers.  Thefe  are  deftituteof 
that  ornamental  border  which  fets  off  moft  flowers 
of  this  kind,  called  the  Rays.  It  is,  however,  a 


pretty  plant ;  and  its  being  rather  fcarce,  is  ano¬ 
ther  motive  to  recommend  it  to  our  notice. 

It  rarely  produces  feeds  in  England ;  but  is  ea-  Culture' 
fily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  fpring. 

The  plants  muft  be  fet  each  in  a  feparate  pot,  filled 
with  good,  light,  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  bark-bed :  Their  after-manage¬ 
ment  muft  be  the  fame  as  that  of  other  tender 
plants. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Senecio  corollis  nudis ,  fcapo  TItIe^ 
fubnudo  longijfimo.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Senecio  Ma -  o/5  Gp 
derafpatams,  rapi  folio ,  florihus  maximis ,  cujus 
radix  a  nonnullis  China  dicitur .  It  grows  naturally  CfU/vuu 
in  India. 
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C  II  A  P.  CCX. 

S  T  D  ERO  XT  LU  M,  IRON-WOOD. 


OF  this  genus  are, 

i.  Smooth  Sideroxylutn. 

2.  Prickly  Sideroxylutn. 

i.  Smooth  Sideroxylutn.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  lends  forth  branches 
without  order,  and  the  ftirub  grows  to  be  fix  or 
eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  finooth,  of  a  firm  lubftance,  and  a  bright 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  ol  the  leaves,  along  the  Aides  of  the 
branches;  but  they  rarely  appear  in  England,' 
nor  are  they  ever  followed  by  feeds  in  thefe 
parts. 

2.  -Prickly  Sideroxylutn.  The  ftalk  is  fhrubby, 
branching,  and  armed  with  fharp  fpines.  The 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Box- tree,  fmall,  oval, 
fmooth,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  and  a  bright-green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  fhoots;  but  they  feldom  appear  here, 
and  are  never  fucceeded  by  fruit. 

The  wood  of  thefe  fpecies  is  fo  ponderous  as 
to  fink  in  water,  and  of  fo  hard,  compact,  and 
folid  a  nature,  as  to  occafion  the  appellation  of 
Iron- Wood  to  be  applied  to  it. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds  procured  from 
abroad.  Thefe  muft:  be  fown  in  the  fpring  in 
pots  filled  with  rich*  frefli  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  The  mould 
muft  be  kept  moift  by  frequent  fprinklings  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  the  feeds  will  be  a  long  time  before  they 
come  up.  After  their  appearance  the  ufual  care 
required  by  tender  feedlings  muft  accom¬ 
pany  them  until  they  are  three  inches  high,  when 
they  fliould  be  potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed,  and  watered  and  kept  (haded 
at  firft ;  afterwards  more  air  muft  be  granted 
them  by  degrees,  and  frequent  watering,  efpe- 
cially  in  hot  weather.  In  the  autumn  they  muft 
be  taken  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  the  fecond 


j  fort  muft  conftantly  remain  ;  but  the  firft  is  more 
hardy,  and  will  fucceed  very  well  in  a  dry  ftove, 
or  in  any  temperate  degree  of  heat:  It  may 
be  fet  abroad  for  about  two  months  in  the  hot¬ 
ted  part  of  the  fummer;  but  the  other  muft  re¬ 
main  conftantly  in  the  bark-ftove,  giving  it  regular 
fupplies  of  water,  and  much  free  air  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther  in  fummer ;  in  winter,  however,  the  watering 
fhould  be  but  feidom,  and  in  a  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  time. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Sideroxylon  inerme.  Title*. 
Dillenius  calls  it,  Sideroxylon  primum ,  five  dein  (J 
Cori*  inodorum  nomine  data  arbor  ;  and  Burman*  H£y'l4rL^' 
Padus  foliis  oblongis ,  jrudlu  folitano.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Sideroxylon  fpi - 
nofum ,  foliis  perennatibus .  In  the  Hortus  Mala-  :fLvrv. 
bricus  it  is  termed,  Caro-m*lli.  It  grows  natu-  * 
rally  in  Malabar. 

Sideroxylutn  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentan-  Clafs  and 
dria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  erect,  permanent  perian-  jn. the 

thium,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  legments.  s'sem3* 

2.  Corolla  is  one  rotated  petal:  The  feg-  The  cha- 
ments  are  five  in  number,  roundilh,  concave,  rafters, 
erect,  and  at  the  bafe  of  every  divifion  of  the 

petal  is  fituated  a  cuipidated,  ferrated  denti¬ 
cle,  bending  inwards. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-lhaped  filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  and  placed  alternately 
with  the  denticles,  having  oblong,  incumbent 
antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundilh  germen, 
an  awl-fhapcd  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina, 
and  a  firnple,  obtufe  ftigma, 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundilh,  umbilicated 
drupe,  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen  is  an  oval,  unilocular  nut; 


chap.  ccxi. 

SISTRINCHIUM ,  BERMUDIANS. 


IT  is  the  Palm-leaved  Bermudiana  that  requires 
the  fituation  of  the  Stove :  It  grows  in  the 
Weft  Indies ;  and  a  fuitable  artificial  heat  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  it  thrive  in  thefe  parts. 

The  root  is  a  fmall  bulb,  of  an  oblong, 
oval  figure,  and  its  outer  Ikin  is  of  a  fine  red  colour. 
The  leaves  are  very  much  like  thofe  of  the  Palm 
Tree;  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  have 
feveral  longitudinal  plaits;  their  colour  is  a  light- 
green  ;  and  they  embrace  each  other  at  their  bafe. 
Between  thefe  arifes  the  fiower-ftalk,  which  will 
grow  to  near  half  a  foot  high ;  the  top  of  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  fpatha,  and  out  of  this  iflfue  a  few  fmall 
blue  flowers.  Each  flower  is  compofed  of  fix  pe¬ 


tals,  which  expand  themfelves,  for  a  few  hours 
only,  in  the  morning.  It  flowers  in  June  or  Ju¬ 
ly,  but  never  produces  good  feeds  in  thefe  parts. 

The  propagation  of  this  fpecies  is  by  divid-  Culture* 
ing  the  roots ;  for  they  fend  forth  offsets  in 
plenty.  The  beft  time  for  it  is  on  the  decay  of 
the  leaves ;  the  offsets  fliould  have  each  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light,  fandy,  frefh 
earth ;  and  afterwards  fliould  be  plunged  in  the 
bark-bed,  where  they  fliould  conftantly  remain. 

This  is  a  variety  of  a  fpecies  before  deferibed.  Title* 
Tournefort  calls  it,  Bermudiana  palm*  folio ,  ra- 
dice  bulbofd .  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft 
Indies. 
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S  M I  LAX,  ROUGH  BINDWEED. 


Van 


1C  AN  hardly  recommend  any  fpecies  of  the 
Smilax  for  our  Stoves,  they  being  too  ram¬ 
bling,  and  of  very  little  beauty.  Curiofity,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  love  of  variety,  may  admit  fome  of 
them,  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  large 
Hove ;  and  for  the  fatisfacftion  of  fuch  it  is  that 
the  bare  mention  of  them  is  made  irt  this 
place.  The  principal  of  them  are  Smooth  Tri- 
nervous-leaved,  and  Smooth  Quinquenervous- 
leaved  forts.  And  of  thele  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties,  differing  in  the  figure  of  their 
leaves  :  For  there  are, 
ieties.  i.  The  Cordated-leaved  : 


2.  The  Oblong  : 

2.  The  Oval : 


4.  The  Lanceolate-leaved  Smilax. 

•The  plant  All  of  them  have  large,  fpreading  roots  •,  and 
defcnbcd.  ^  ftalks  are  round,  and  fmooth  :  They  have  long 
clafpers,  by  the  help  of  which  they  will  over- 
fpread  trees  and  bufhes  to  a  great  height.  The 
leaves  are  of  the  different  figures  and  properties 
mentioned  in  the  different  varieties.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmali  bunches  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  :  There  are  male  and  female 
in  different  plants;  they  have  no  petals,  and  have 
nothing  to  induce  the  raifing  them  but  variety, 
and  the  defire  of  a  general  collection. 

Culture.  They  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which  mtlft 
be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  naturally 
grow.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  will 
frequently  be  two  years  before  they  come  up. 
The  firft  fummer,  therefore,  it  will  be  advifable 
to  fet  the  pots  in  a  fhady  place,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds ;  in  the  winter  move  them  un¬ 
der  a  hotbed  frame  ;  and  in  the  fpring  plunge 
them  into  a  hotbed,  to  facilitate  the  growth  of 


the  feeds.  They  mud  be  thinned  where 
come  up  too  thick  ;  and  when  the  heat  of  the 
bed  is  abated,  they  muft  be  planted  in  large  pots, 
turning  the  mould  out  with  the  roots,  and  then 
plunged  in  a  fecond  hotbed  :  Much  air  and  fre¬ 
quent  waterings  muft  be  afforded  them  ;  and 
here  they  may  ftand  until  they  get  too  large  for 
the  glaffes,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  and  there  con- 
ftantly  preferved,  to  caufe  them  to  (hoot  ftrong, 
and  have  a  vigorous  and  healthy  look,  without 
which  care  the  plants  are  feldom  pofleffed  of 
fuch  qualifications. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  offsets  from 
the  toots.  Let  this  be  done  in  the  fpring,  and 
let  each  offset  be  planted  in  a  pot,  and  then 
plunge  the  pots  into  a  hotbed.  There  they  will 
immediately  ftrike  root,  and  afterwards  muft 
have  air  and  water,  and  the  fame  management  as 
the  feedling  plants  when  they  are  grown  to  a 
confiderable  fize. 

1.  Thefe  plants,  except  the  Lanceolate-leaved  Smi-  Titles. 
/<z#,feem  to  be  varieties  only  of  one  fpecies.  Linnaeus 
calls  it,$mi lax  caule  inermi  tereti^  folds  inermibus -,cau- 
Unis  cordatis^rameis  ovato-obUngis  quinquenerviis .  Its 
Variations,  by  titles  in  different  authors,  are  point¬ 
ed  out :  Brown  calls  it,  Smilax  afpera ,  folits  tri - 
nerviis  oblongis ,  petiolis  biclaviculatis  ;  and  Grono- 
vius,  Smilax  caule  tereti  inermi ,  folits  cordato-ovatis 
acutis  inermibus ,  petiolis  bident  aits.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Virginia  and  Jamaica^  „ 

2.  The  -Lanceolate-leaved  Smilax  is  a  diftinCl  o 
fpecies,  and  is  titled,  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti , 
foliis  inermibus  lanceolatis.  Catefby  calls  it,  Smilax 
non  fpinofa ,  baccis  rubris ,  It  grows  naturally  in 
Virginia* 


CHAP. 
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S  0  LA  NU  M,  ,N  I  <3  H  T  -  S  HADE. 


Species. 


Bahama, 


Fiery 

Thorned, 


THE  moll  tender  fpecies  of  Solatium  we  havev 
at  prefent  are, 

1.  Bahama  Night-fhade. 

2.  Fiery-Thorned  Night-fhade, 

3.  Trilobate  Night-fhade. 

4.  Guinea  Night-fhade. 

1.  Bahama  Night-fhade  is  a  fhrub  about  a 
yard  high.  The  ftalk  is  armed  with  thorns,  and 
divides  into  feveral  branches  near  the  top.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe,  re  flexed,  and  on 
the  midrib  is  a  row  of  ere£t,  fharp  thorns.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches 
in  Angle  fpikes ;  their  colour  is  blue,  and  they 
are  fucceeded  by  red  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a 
Black  Cherry. 

2.  Fiery-Thorned  Night-fhade  hath  a  fhrubby, 
branching  ftalk,  about  a  yard  high,clofely  fet  with 
fharp,  ftraight  thorns  of  a  fiery  red  colour.  The 
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leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  revolute  at  tlieif 
bafe,  and  have  a  range  of  the  fire- coloured  fpines 
along  the  midrib.  The  flowers  grow  in  Angle 
fpikes  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches  ;  their  co¬ 
lour  is  white ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  red  ber¬ 
ries,  about  the  fize  of  the  former. 

3.  Trilobate  Night-fhade  hath  a  fhrubby,  flen-  Trilobate 
der  ftalk,  that  is  armed  with  fharp,  reflexed  thorns. 

The  leaves  are  wedge-fhaped,  fmali,  fmooth,  ob¬ 
tufe,  confift  of  three  or  five  lobes,  and  have  no 
fpines  along  the  midrib.  The  flowers  grow  flngly 
on  footftalks ;  they  are  fmali,  white,  placed  in 
fmali  cups,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmali  berries, 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  Elder  T ree. 

4.  Guinea  Night-fhade  hath  a  fhrubby,  fmooth,  Gu-n 
branching  ftalk,  that  is  unguarded  by  thorns,  and  Nighc- 
will  grow  to  about  feven  feet  high.  The  leaves  fh ad e  de- 
are  of  an  oval  figure,  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark-  bribed. 
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green  colour ;  their  edges  are  entire,  and  they 
are  placed  on  fhort  footdalks  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  on  very  (lender  foot- 
ftaiks;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  yellow  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  Black 
Cherry.  The  culture  of  this  fpecies  is  ufually 
effe&ed  by  planting  the  cuttings,  covering 
them  down  with  hand-glaffes,  and  (hading  them 
until  they  have  taken  root  ;  but  the  bed  plants 
are  always  raifed  from  feeds. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  tender  forts 
of  Solatium ;  but  as  they  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  fpecies  already  treated  of,  a  further  account 
of  them  here  is  not  neceffary. 

All  thefe  tender  forts  are  bed  raifed  by  fowing 
the  feeds  on  an  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  The 
plants  will  readily  come  up  ;  and,  after  they  are 
got  about  two  inches  high,  each  (hould  be  fet  in 
a  fmall  pot  failed  with  rich,  light,  fandy  earth. 
The  pots  mud  be  immediately  plunged  into  a  Se¬ 
cond  hotbed  ;  watering  them  mud  not  be  omit¬ 
ted,  as  there  fhall  be  occafion  ;  but  it  (hould  not 
be  given  them  in  too  great  quantities  at  a  time. 
When  the  plants  have  filled  thefe  pots,  they  mud 
be  fnifted  into  larger,  obferving  always  to  pare  ofl', 
with  a  fharp  knife,  the  fibres  that  have  grown 
next  the  pot:  Thefe  pots  mud  immediately 
have  the  benefit  of  a  third  hotbed,  and  the  plants 
mud  be  fhaded  from  the  violence  of  the  fun  in 
the  mid-day,  and  frequently  watered.  Air  at  all 
times  mud  be  conftantly  afforded  them,  as  the 
weather  will  permit ;  and  about  Midfum-mer 
you  may  inure  your  plants  to  the  full  air.  In 
fine  weather,  therefore,  entirely  take  the  glaffes 
off,  and  cover  the  plants  again  on  the  approach  of 
cold  and  bad  weather.  About  the  end  of  Augufl 
remove  them  into  the  dove,  and  there  let  them 


remain  all  winter,  frequently  giving  them  water; 
foi  the  nature  of  thefe  plants  requires  it.  In  June, 
or  early  in  July,  as  the  weather  will  permit,  they 
may  be  fet  abroad  with  other  tender  plants,  and 
removed  into  the  dove  at  the  end  of  Augud,  as 
bemre.  And  with  this  management  the  plants 
may  be  continued  healthy  ;  and  will  every  year, 
after  they  are  about  two  years  old,  afford  you 
plenty  of  flowers  and  ripe  fruit,  which  will  have 

a  very  pretty  effed  with  thofe  of  other  curious 
plants. 

1.  Bahama  Night-fhade  is  titled,  Solatium  caule, 

aculeato  fruticofo  ^  foliis  lanceolatis  repandis  obtufis 
margins  reflexis ,  racemis  fimphcibus.  Dillenius 
calls  it,  Solanum  Bahamenfe  fpinofum,  petalis  an - 
gufiis  reflexis •  and  Sloane,  Solatium  fruticofum  bacci- 
ferum  fpinofum ,  fore  caruleo.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  Ifland  Providence.  ; 

2.  Fiery-  Horned  Night- (bade  is  titled,  Solanum 
cauls  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis 
bafi  utrinque  revolntis,  racemis  fimplicibus.  Plukenet 
calls  it,  Solanum  fpiniferum  frutefeens ,  fpinis  ig- 

neis,  Americanum ,  It  grows  naturally  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  . 

3  Fnlobate  Nig.ht-flaade  is  titled^  Solanum 
caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  cuneiformibus  fubtri- 
lobis  glabris  obtufis  inermibus.  Plukenet  calls  it, 
Solanum  fpinofum  J amaicenfe  glabrum ,  foliis  parvis 
minus  profunde  laciniatis.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Guinea  Night-ihade  is  titled,  Solanum  caule 
inet  mi  fruticofo ,  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  ;  pedun- 
culis  lateralibits  filiformibus.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 
Solanum  caule  inermi  perenni ,  foliis  ovatis  integris , 
fioribus  ad  bafin  ramulorum  confertis ;  Boerhaave, 
Solanum  Africanum  lignofum ,  folio  atro-viridi  an-' 
guflo  oblongO'  obtufo ,  It  grows  naturally  on  the 
coad  of  Guinea. 


Titles, 

-S&. 


$cp*uijunrr\. . 
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CCXIV. 


S  0  P  H  O  R  A. 


Species. 


Downy, 


Hepta¬ 

phyllous, 


and  Two- 
flowered 
Sophora 
described. 


Culture, 


C\F  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies,  \ At. 

'  1.  Downy  Sophora . 

2t  Heptaphyllous  Sophora. 

3.  Two-flowered  Sophora. 

'  i.  Downy  Sophora.  The  dalk  is  woody, 
downy,  and  grows  to  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated,  being  compofed  of  feveral  pair 
of  folioles  arranged  along  the  midrib,  and  terminat¬ 
ed  by  an  odd  one  ;  their  figure  is  roUndifh,  and 
they  are  white,  with  a  filvery  down.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  dalks  in  lhort, 
loofe  fpikes ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  when  in  blow. 

2.  Heptaphyllous  Sophora.  The  dalk  is  woody, 
branching  a  little,  and  grows  to  three  or  four  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  confid  of 
feven  narrow,  ffnooth  folioles.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  fhort,  loofe  fpikes  from  the  fides  of  the 
{talk  ;  their  colour  is  yellow,  they  appear  in  July 
and  Augud,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

3.  Two-flowered  Sophora.  The  dalk  is  woody, 
firm,  branching,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  Ample,  downy,  and  fbft  to 
the  touch.  The  (lowers  come  our,  two  together, 
on  footdalks  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves; 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  forts  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  leeds  in 
pots,  and  then  plunging  them  up  10  the  rims  in 


a  good  hotbed.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  each  (hould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  be 
plunged  into  the  hotbed  as  before  ;  they  mud  be' 
fhaded  and  duly  watered  until  they  have  taken 
root;  afterwards  they  mud  have  much  air,  and,  in 
September,  mud  be  removed  into  the  cooled  dove; 
efpecially  the  lad  fpecies,  which  will  do  very  well 
in  a  good  green-houfe?  if  dove-room  be  wanting 

1.  The  fii  ft  fpecies  is  titled,  Sophora  foliis  pin- 
natis  ;  foliolis  numerofis  fubrotundis  tomentofis.  In 

the  Flo? a  Zeytamca  it  is  termed,  Sophora  toment-ofa ,  ^u‘es* 
foaohs  fubrotundis  ;  and  in  the  Iiort  Cliff.  Indigo-'  IfcryYusjijttec. 
phora  folds  tomentofis.  Herman  calls  it,  Colutea  Zey-  ' 
tunica  argent ea  tpta.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon. 

2.  1  he  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Sophora  foliis 

pinnatis ;  foliolis  jeptenis  glabris.  In  the  Flora  f  (  (J 
Zeylanica  it  is  termed,  Sophora  glabra ,  foliolis  fep-  ~ 
tends.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Fruticulus  Sinenjis,  fenn# 
fylvejlris  folio  angufliore  ;  and  Rumphius,  Anticho- 
lerica.  It  grows  naturally  in  India.  „ 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Sophora  folds  fyipeTCL, 
fimplicibus  obovatis  fib  tomentofis ,  pedunculis  bifloris. 

In  the  Iiort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Crotalaria  foliis 
fimplicibus  ovatis  villofis3  petiolis  fimphcfftmis ,  ra¬ 
nds  teretibus.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Crotalaria  arbor 
Afncana ,  flyracis  folio  mold  incano  ;  Herman, 

Genijla  arbor efeens  Afncana ,  flyracis  folio ;  and 
Breymus,  Myrto-genijta  capitis  B.  Sped  It  grows 
naturally  in  ./Ethiopia. 
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CHAP.  CCXV. 

A  T  H  E  L  I  A. 


'  I  '  HERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 

Species.  X  named,  Spathelia. 

The  plant  The  (talk  is  woody,  upright,  and  undivided. 

described.  The  leaves  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Tree,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  a  beautiful 
manner  all  around.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
loofe  fpikes  or  bunches  at  the  tops  of  the  (talks 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong,  three-cornered  capfules,  containing  the 
feeds.  & 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds, 
procured  from  abroad,  in  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring. 
When  the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches 
high,  they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark :  Here  the 
ufual  care  of  watering  and  fhading  mud  be  al¬ 
lowed  them  atfirft,  and  afterwards  they  muft  have 
more  air ;  but  they  muft  not  be  wholly  expofed, 
nor  taken  out  of  the  hotbed  until  the  autumn  ; 
then  they  muft  be  removed  into  a  good  bark- 
ftove,  and  managed  like  other  tender  plants. 

Titles.  There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 


genus,  it  is  termed  (imply,  Spathelid.  Brown  calls  v/uv 
it,  Spathe  caudice  /implicit  fronde  pinnatd  comofa ,  ^ 

racemo  Jimpliciffimo  laxo  terminali ;  and  Sloane, 

Aceri  aut  Paliuro  affinis  arbor ,  caudice  non  ramofo , 
folds  forbi ,  floribus  rac'emofis  purpureis ,  fruit  u  tri¬ 
bus  membranulis  alato.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica. 

Spathelia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria  Clafs  atid 
Trigynia ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium,  compofed  of  five  t{leL‘n" 

oblong,  coloured  leaves.  Syflen.. 

2.  Corolla  comifts  of  five  oblong,  equal  The  cha= 

leaves.  rafters. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-(haped,  rifing  fila¬ 
ments,  with  oval  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  gerinen 
(horter  than  the  (lamina,  has  no  ftyle,  but  three 
roundifh  ftigmas. 

5.  Pe'ucarpium  is  an  oblong,  trigonal  cap- 
fule,  containing  three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle5  triquetrous, 
and  oblong. 


& 


chap,  ccxvi. 

SPERMAGOCE,  BUT  TON- WE  ED. 


ecies* 


this  genus  are, 


.  Verticillated  Spermdccce, 

2.  Rough  Spermacoce. 

3.  Prickly  Spermacoce . 

4.  Hifpid  Spermacocei 

5.  Corymbofe  Spermacoce . 

Verticil-  1.  Verticillated  Spermacoce.  The  ftalk  is  lig¬ 
hted,  neous,  fends  out  a  few  (lender  branches  from  the 
Tides,  and  grows  to  be  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  (pear-fhaped,  narrow,  fmooth, 
and  grow  oppofite  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
are  collected  in  thick,  globular  clufters  at  the 
tops  of  the  (talks ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  afnow- 
white  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Rough,  2.  Rough  Spermacoce.  The  (talks  are  herba¬ 
ceous,  ereft,  hairy,  and  fend  out  branches  by 
pairs  oppofite.  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong, 
downy  underneath,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  (talks: 
The  lower  ones  are  placed  oppofite ;  but,  towards 
the  upper  part,  four  of  them  furround  the  (talk  at 
each  joint.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large, 
whorled  clufters  at  the  tops  of  the  (talks  ;  they 
appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

Prickly,  3 .  Prickly  Spermacoce.  The  (talks  are  ligneous, 

divide  into  numerous  branches  from  the  bottom, 
which  again  divide  into  others,  fo  that  the  whole 
forms  a  bufh  two  or  three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  and  edged  with  very  minute, 
(harp  fpines.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
whorls  at  the  extremities  of  the  (hoots ;  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

jj.j.  .j  4.  Plifpid  Spermacoce.  The  (talks  are  herba- 
1  ’  ceous,  hifpid,  branching,  and  grow  two  or  three 


I  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oboval,  oblorig,  and 
grow  oppofite  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  at  the  upper  parts 
of  the  (talks  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

5.  Corymbofe  Spermacoce.  The  (talks  are  her¬ 
baceous,  angular,  weak,  and  trailing.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  reflexed,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each 
ocher  at  the  joints*  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  roundifli  bunches  from  the  ends  and  fides  of 
the  branches  •,  they  appear  in  June  and  Julv,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

All  thefe  are  jaifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a 
hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  (it  to 
remove,  they  muft  be  planted  feparately  in  pots 
filled  with  good  garden-mould,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark:  They  muft  be 
watered  and  (haded  at  firft,  and,  when  they  have 
commenced  a  good  growing  (late,  muft  be  gra¬ 
dually  hardened  to  a  large  (hare  of  frefli  air *  but 
they  muft  not  be  taken  out  of  the  hotbed  until 
the  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the 
bark-bed  of  the  (love,  kept  warm  all  winter,  and 
the  fummer  following  they  will  flower,  and^er- 
fed  their  feeds.  r  ^ 

fpecies  is  titled,  Spermacoce  glabra, 
foliis  lanceolatis ,  verticillis  globofis .  In  the  former 
edition  of  the  Species  Plant  arum  it  is  termed, 
Spermacoce  glabra ,  fiaminibus  ext  antibus.  Dille- 
nius  calls  it,  Spermacoce  verticillis  globofis.  Plu- 
kenet,  Scabiofa  Jamaicenfis  hyjjopifolia  ;  and 
Sloane,  Pulegium  fruticofum  eredtum ,  verticillis 
denfiffimis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and 
Africa. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Spermacoce  pu- 
1  befcens , 


i 


and  Co¬ 
ry  mbole 
Sperma¬ 
coce  de- 
fcribed. 


Culture, 


Titles, 
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befcens ,  foliis  oblongis ,  fummis  quaternis ,  fioribus 
verticillatis.  Brown  calls  it,  Spermacoce  eredla 
fubhirfutciy  foliis  oblongis ,  fuperioribus  approximatis. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

3.  The  third  lpecies  is  titled,  Spermacoce  fuffruti- 


o'  1  ac  tniru  lpccics  is  uucu,  minute  jujjrKn- 
U  cofa ,  foliis  UnearibuS)  fpinulis  ciliatis.  Loefling  calls 

it)  Spermacoce  fuffntticofum  •,  and  Jacquin,  Sperma¬ 
coce  fpinofa.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 


4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Spermacoce  hif- Shdt u^cl, 
pida  foliis  obovatis.  Burman  calls  ir,  Gakopfis  0 
Zeylanicd ,  folio  oblongo ,  fiore  albo.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Ceylon. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Spermacoce  pro- 
cumbens ,  foliis  linear ibus,  corymbis  later alibus  pe-  £jxr<3u. 
dunculatis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 


&Xi 
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S  POND  IAS,  BRASILIAN  PLUM. 


and 
Yellow 
Bralilian 
Plum  de¬ 
scribed. 


THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  in  the 
Stove,  viz. 

Species.  1.  Purple  Brafilian  Plum!. 

2.  bellow  Brafilian  Plum. 

Purple  1.  Purple  Brafilian  Plum.  The  fbalk  is 
woody,  and  divides  into  numerous  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  brownifh  bark.  The 
leaves  are  numerous,  and  pinnated  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  Afh  Tree.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are 
followed  by  a  large,  oblong  fruit,  of  a  purple 
colour  when  ripe. 

2.  Yellow  Brafilian  Plums  becomes  a  confide- 
rable  tree  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated,  the  folioles  being  numerous  along  the 
midrib,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  a  glofly  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  ufually  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  are  produced  in  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  bunches  of  large  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  . 
feeds,  procured  from  abroad,  in  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  the  ufual  care  due  to  tender  feedlings  muft 
accompany  them  until  they  are  about  three  or 
four  inches  high  •,  then  they  muft  be  planted  fe- 
-parately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  light, 
rich  earth  •,  be  again  plunged  into  the  hotbed, 
where  they  muft  be  watered  and  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  root  *,  and  afterwards  muft  have 
more  air  admitted  to  them  by  degrees,  in  the 
manner  dire&ed  for  other  tender  plants.  -  In  the 
autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark- 
ftovc,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  fhifting 
them  from  time  to  time  into  larger  pots,  as  often 
as  they  Iball  require  it ;  watering  them  at  proper 
intervals,  efpecially  in  fu miner,  when  the  wea¬ 


ther  is  hot,  and  when  as  large  a  current  of  free 
air  as  pofiible  muft  be  allowed  them. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Spondias,  petiolis  Titles 

communibus  comprejfs.  Brown  calls  it,  Spondias  , 

dijfufa ,  foliis  plurimis  minoribus  pinnatis ,  pennd  y 
comprefid  fulcatd,  jloribus  pracocioribus  and  Sloane,  ' 

Myrabalanus  minor ,  folio  fraxini  alato ,  fru  'eiu.  pur¬ 
purea  ofiiculo  magno  fibrofo.  It  grows  naturally  in 

moft  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

2.  The  feeond  fpecies  is  titled,  Spondias  fo'olLj-eji 
lioUs  nitidis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed  Am¬ 
ply,  Spondias.  Plunder  calls  it,  Monbin  arbor , 

folio  fraxini ,  fore  luteo  racemofo  \  Sloane,  Myra¬ 
balanus  folio  fraxini  alato ,  fruSfu  luteo ,  ojfictilo 
magno  fibrofo  Merret,  Prunus  Americana:;,  Ray, 

Prunus  Brafilienfis ,  fruftu  racemofo  ligno  intus  pro 
ofiiculo ;  Marcgrave,  Acaja  et  Ibametara ;  and 
Brown,  Spondias  foliolis  plurimis  pinnatis  ovatis , 
racemis  terminalibus ,  cortice  inferno  rubente  \  alfo, 

Spondias  foliis  paucioribus  pinnatis  evatis  nitidis .• 

It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  hot  parts  of 
America. 

Spondias  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria  Clafs  an3 
Pentagynia  \  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  fubcampanu- 
lated,  deciduous,  coloured  perianthium,  cut  into 
five  parts  at  the  brim. 

2.  -  Corolla  iscompofed  of  five  oblong,  plane,  ra<aet£* 
patent  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  awlYhaped,  ereCt  fila¬ 
ments,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  but  are  alter¬ 
nately  longer,  having  oblong  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen, 
and  five  fhort,  diftant,  ere£t  ftyles,  with  obtulc 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarp  him  is  a  very  large,  oblong 
drupe,  having  five  marks  or  punCtums,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  falling  off  of  the  ftyles. 

6.  Semen  is  an  oval,  ligneous,  fibrous,  fub- 
pentangular  nut,  containing  five  cells. 


Order  ir» 
the  Liu- 
njcan 
Sv’ftem. 
The  cha* 
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S  T  A 


E  L 


A. 


Species. 


W 


E  know  at  prefent  only  of  two  fpecies  be¬ 
longing  to  this  genus,  viz. 

1.  Variegated  Stapelia. 

2.  Hairy  Stapelia. 

v  .  1.  Variegated  Stapelia.  The  ftalks  are  lig- 

edStapefia  n^us,  thick,  Ihort,  angular,  fucculent,  pofiel- 

deferibed. 


fed  of  many  fpreading  denticles  on  the  Tides,  and 
full  of  a  vifcous  juice.  The  flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  fingly  on  footftalks  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches.  They  are  of  a  greenifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  yellow  within,  beautifully  variegated 
with  a  purple  circle  at  the  bottom,  and  numerous 

ftripes 
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Hairy 

Stapelia 


Culture. 


ftripes  and  ipots  of  the  fame  colour  ;  they  are 
poflfefifed  of  a  ftrong,  difagreeable  odour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fummer,  and  are  feldom  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

2.  ETairy  Stapelia.  The  ftalks  are  ligneous, 
thick,  fucculent,  ereft,  angular,  poflfeffed  of  eredt 
defcribed.  denticles  on  the  fides,  and  are  of  a  deep- green 
colour  in  fummer,  but  change  to  a  kind  of  pur¬ 
ple  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  on  fhort  footftalks  ; 
they  are  large,  of  a  greenilh-yellovv  colour  beau¬ 
tifully  ftriped  with  purple,  and  poflefled  ol  nu¬ 
merous  foft,  purpliftt  hairs  on  their  inflde  ;  they 
appear  great  part  of  the  lummer  and  autumn, 
but  are  very  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  planting 
the  brandies  or  flips  taken  from  the  main  head. 
Thefe  mult  be  firlt  laid  by  in  a  dry  warm  place 
for  the  wounded  parts  to  fkin  over,  otherwiie 
they  will  rot ;  and  when  this  is  effected,  which 
will  be  in  four  or  five  days,  they  mult  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  a  fandy,  rubbifhy  earth.  They 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  higheft 
rocks,  which  fhould  direCt  us  to  give  land  the 
greateft  fhare  of  the  compoft,  and  alio  to  aflord 
them  water  in  lmall  quantities.  Having  planted 
the  cuttings,  they  Ihould  be  plunged  into  a  flight 
hotbed  ;  and  when  they  have  commenced  a  good 
ftate  of  growth,  they  muft  be  hardened  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  open  air  ;  and  the  glafles  fhould  be 
then  taken  off,  but  fhould  conflantly  be  leplaced 
on  the  fall  of  much  rain,  which  often  proves  fa¬ 
tal  to  them  in  thefe  parts.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  the  dry  ftove,  and  every  lum¬ 
mer  fet  abroad  under  flicker,  to  protea  them 
from  heavy  rains  ;  thus  they  will  be  healthy,  and 
produce  flowers,  though  they  are  hardly  ever 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  our  gardens.  If  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  a  ftove  is  wanting,  they  may  be  pre- 


ferved  in  a  good  green-houfe;  but  luch  a  fitua- 
tion  is  not  fo  well  adapted  to  their  nature  as  a 
moderate  degree  of  artificial  heat  in  winter. 

1.  The  firlt  fpecies  is  titled,  Stapelia  denticulis  Titles, 
ramorum  patentibus.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  term-  Cy 
ed,  Stapelia  denticulis.  ramorum  extrorfum  promt- 
nulls.  Morilon  calls  it,  Afclepias  Aizoides  aphylla , 

fore  fritillarirt ,  filiqius  longis  angujtis  eredis  ; 
and  Herman,  Apocynum  humile  Aizoides ,  filiq uis 
credit,  Africamm ,  It  grows  naturally  at  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  _  41.  p  jL» 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Stapelia  denti -  att/rj'  . 

culis  ramorum  eredis.  Commeline  calls  it,  Afcle¬ 
pias  Africana  aizoides ,  fore  pulchre  firnbriato . 

It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Stapelia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria  Clafs  ana 

Digynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  the  Lin- 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  monophyllous,  perma-  n£ean 

nent  perianthium,  cut  at  the  edge  into  five  acute  Syftem. 
parts.  -  ^he cha* 

2.  Corolla  is  one  large,  plane  petal,  cut  be-  race,s° 
yond  the  middle  into  five  broad,  plane,  acumi¬ 
nated  legmen  ts. 

The  ne&arium  confifts  of  two  plane  ftellulse ; 
one  of  them  is  divided  into  five  narrow  fegments, 
the  tops  of  which  are  torn,  and  furround  tne  parts 
of  .generation  •,  the  other  is  cut  into  five  acute, 
undivided  fegments,  which  alfo  furround  the  parts 
of  generation. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  broad,  plane,  er t£t  fila¬ 
ments,  with  linear  antheras  growing  to  each 
fide. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  two  oval,  plane 
germens,  without  any  ftyles,  but  obfolete  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  confifts  of  two  oblong,  a  wi¬ 
fi^  aped  follicules,  each  being  formed  of  one  valve, 
and  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  imbri¬ 
cated,  comprefled,  and  crowned  with  down. 


<f§>  $  ^ 
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THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  in 
the  Stove,  called  Stemodia. 

The  flalks  are  weak,  fhrubby,  and  procum¬ 
bent  'I' he  leaves  are  haftated,  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flqwers 
are  produced  fingly  on  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  followed  by  oblong  capfules  containing 

the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  raifed  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring  •,  and,  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  muft  be  planted  fepa- 
ratelv  in  pots  filled  with  fandy,  but  tolerably 
rich  earth  •,  they  muft  be  then  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  fhaded,  and  afterwards  hardened  to  bear  a 
large  fhare  of  air  ;  but  they  muft  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  bed  until  the  autumn-,  then  they  muft 
be  taken  into  a  good  bark-ftove,  and  there  they 
will  fometimes  flower  great  part  of  the  winter 
There  bein^  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
genus,  it  is  "termed  Amply,  Stemodia.  Brown 
calls  it,  Stemodiacra  mantima  odor  at  a,  joins  mi- 
noribus  fejfilibus  denticulatis  haftatis ,  flortbus  foh - 
tariis  alaribus  ;  and  Sloane,  Scordium  mantimum 


fruticofum  procumbent .  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica. 

Stemodia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Didynamla  clafs 
Angiofpermia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  Order 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent  peri-  the 

anthium,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  upright,  equal  gy^an 
fegments.  Tbe  chV 

2.  Corolla  is  one  irregular  petal;  the  tube  is  rafters, 
the  length  of  the  calyx;  the  limb  is  fub-bilabi- 
ated,  and  fomewhat  ereft;  the  upper  lip  is  oval, 

and  whole ;  the  lower  lip  is  divided  into  three 
rounded,  equal  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  fubequal,  bifid  filaments 
the  length  of  the  tube,  having  eight  antherae, 
one  being  fituated  on  each  arm  of  the  filaments. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  obtufe  germen, 
a  fimple  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  an 
obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  oval  capfule, 
formed  of  two  valves,  and  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
globular. 
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A. 


Species. 


AT  prefent  we  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  called,  Suriana. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  woody,  thick,  covered  with  a 
defcnbed.  dark-brown  bark,  divides  into  many  branches, 
and  grows  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet  high  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe,  of  a  bad  green 
colour,  fit  clofe,  and  are  produced  irregularly 
from  every  fide  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches. 
The  flowers  grow,  three  or  four  together,  on  foot- 
ftalks  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  five 
roundifh  feeds,  fitting  clofe  to  the  calyx. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowina  the  feeds 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefli  earth,  and  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  The 
mculd  in  the  pots  muft  be  kept  moift  by  fre¬ 
quent  fprinkling  of  water ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  tne  niceft  care  due  to  tender  feed- 
lings  muft  accompany  them  until  they  are 
two  or  three  inches  high  :  They  muft  be  then 
pOcted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  the  hot¬ 
bed,  and  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  afterwards  a  large  (hare  of  frefh  air 
muft  be  g!  an  ted  them  by  degrees;  and  frequent 
waterings  ;  and  in  the  autumn  they  muft  be 
taken  into  a  very  good  bark  ftove,  where  they 
muft  conftantly  remain,  keeping  them  very  warm 
in  winter,  allowing  them  conftant  fupplies  of 
water,  and  a  regular  admiflion  of  frefh  air  in  hot 
weather  in  lummer. 


It  grows  naturally  near  the  fea  in  the  warmeft 
paits  of  America,  and  in  luch  places  as  are  fre¬ 
quently  overflowed  with  fea-water,  which  fhould 
diredt  us  to  be  conftant  in  lupplying  it  with  that 
element ;  but  it  muft  not  be  in  too  great  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  time,  as  it  is  found  by  experience  to 
rot  theii  tender  fibres,  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
plants,  and  finally  to  deftroy  them. 

.  .^ere  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
it  is  termed  Amply,  Suriana.  Plumier  calls  it,  ~  . 
t>u.nana  foliis portulaca  anguJHs  ;  Brown,  Suriana  , 
nun  itima ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  floribus  fingularibus  ;  t/v: 
and  Plukenet,  Arbor  Americana,  falicis  folio,  fron-  r<?ruL. 
dofa '  Bermudienjis.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 

maritime  parts  of  the  Warmer  America. 

Suriana  is  of  the  Clats  and  Order  Decandria 
Pentagynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Clafs  and 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  penanthium,  com-  the  Lin- 
poled  of  five  fpear-fhaped,  acuminated  leaves.  naan 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  oboval,  patent  sPlem- 

petals,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  The  cha* 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  filiforme  filaments  fhort- 
er  than  the  corolla,  having  Ample  anthene. 

4*  Pistillum  confifts  of  five  roundifh  crer- 
mens,  and  the  like  number  of  Angle,  filiforme, 
ereCt  ftyles,  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  inferted 
into  the  middle  of  the  interior  fide  of  the  ger- 
mens,  having  obtufe  ftigmas. 

5*  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  five,  and  roundifh. 


& 


C  H  A  P.  CCXXL 

S  W  I  E  T  E  N  I  A,  The  MAHOGANY  TREE. 


Species.  'TV  H I S  genus,  at  prefent,  confifts  of  one 
“®*  fpecies  only,  called,  The  Mahogany  Tree. 
The  plant  The  trunk  is  iometimes  five  or  fix  feet' in  dia- 
defcribed.  meter,  and  the  trees  frequently  grow  to  four- 
fcore  or  a  hundred  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated,  being  compoied  of  fix  or  eight  pair 
of  folioles,  which  have  a  nerve  or  vein  running 
nearer  one  fide  than  the  other ;  and  they  in 
fome  meafure  refemble  thofe  of  our  Alh  Tree. 
The  flowers  are  produced  but  thinly  from  the 
Aides  of  the  branches ;  they  are  moderately 
large  and  fpreading,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very 
large  ligneous  capfules,  containing  the  feeds, 
d  he  firmnefs  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  now 
generally  known,  and  its  luperlative  excellency 
acknowledged.  The  Oak,  which  the  Englifh 
have  fo  much  caufe  to  boaft  of,  poffeffes  not 
bette  q  s ,  even  for  fhip-building.  The  worm 
harbouring  more  frequently  in  oak  than  in  maho¬ 
gany,  the  latter  is  more  durable  for  thofe  purpofes : 
It  refifts  common  lhor,  and  never  fplinters  on  the 
reception  of  larger  ;  on  account  of  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  Weft  Indies  make  great  ufe  of  this 
wood  for  fhip-building  in  time  of  war.  We  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  moderate  plenty  from  the  Americans; 
but  being  very  dear,  it  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
England  for  domcftick  ufes  in  the  belt  fur- 
niflied  houfes,  where  it  is  varioufly  employed 
for  the  different  purpofes  of  ornament  and  fer- 
vice. 

Culture.  Its  propagation  in  England,  as  a  matter  of  cu- 


riofity,  is  exaftly  the  fame  as  Ccdrela,  to  which 
It  is  nearly  allied. 

.  There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  it, 
it  is  termed  Amply,  Swietenia.  Brown  calls  it’ 
Cedrela  foliis  pinnatis ,  fioribus  fparjis ,  ligno  odo- 
rat0  '•>  and  Catefoy,  Arbor  foliis  pinnatis  nullo 
impari :  nervo  ad  latus.  It  grows  naturallv  in  the 
Bahama  Elands,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hifpaniola, 
and  moft  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  America. 

Swietenia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria 
M.onogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

,  I-  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  monophyllous,  deci- 
guous  penanthium,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  ob- 
tule  legments. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  oboval,  obtufe,  concave, 
patent  petals.  The  ne&arium  is  of  one  leaf,  cy¬ 
lindrical,  as  long  as  the  petals,  and  indented  in 
ten  points. 

.  3*  Stamina  are  ten  very  minute  filaments 
inferted  below  the  denticles  of  the  nedarium, 
having  oblong,  ered  antherae. 

4*  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  crermen, 
an  awl-fhaped,  ered  ftyle  the  length^of  the 
nedarium,  and  a  capitated,  plane  ftigma. 

5-  Pericarpium  is  a  large,  oval,  ligneous, 
five-valved  capfule,  containing  five  cells,  and 
opening  in  five  parts  at  the  bafe. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  imbricated 
compreffed,  oblong,  obtufe,  and  furnifhed  with 
a  leafy  membrane.  The  receptacle  is  large,  and 
pentangular. 
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Culture. 


F  this  genus  are, 

i.  Citron- leaved  T abemiemontand . 

2.  Laurel-leaved  Tabernamontana. 

3.  Alternate-leaved  Tabernamontana. 

1.  Citron-leaved  Tabernamontana.  The  ftalk  is 
woody,  upright,  covered  with  a  frnooth,  grey 
bark,  full  of  a  milky  juice,  lends  forth,  many 
ere£l  branches  from  the  lides,  and  grows  to  about 
fixteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  of  a  thick 
confidence,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  waved  on  their 
edges,  frnooth,  of  a  fhining  green  colour  $  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  Tides  of  the 
branches  in  roundifh  bunches  •,  they  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  finely  feented  ;  they 
appear  pretty  frequent  in  our  doves,  but  the 
feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

2.  Laurel-leaved  Tabernamontana.  The  ftalk 
is  woody,  of  a  grey  colour,  fends  out  many 
branches  near  the  top,  and  grows  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe, 
of  a  thick  conflftence,  a  fhining  green  colour, 
and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  fhort  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  *,  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  and  an  agreeable  odour  ;  they 
frequently  Ihew  themfelves  in  our  ftoves,  with 
good  management,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
pods  in  thefe  parts.  There  is  a  variety  of  it  with 
yellow  flowers. 

3.  Alternate-leaved  T 'abernamontana .  The 
Item  is  woody,  thick,  branching,  and  fixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  broad, 

'  fpear  -  fhaped,  frnooth,  of  a  thick  conflftence, 
of  a  fhining  green  colour  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  grow  alternately  on  fhort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  largifh  bunches 
frorri  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a 
white  or  yellow  colour,  and  are  not  fucceeded 
by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

Thele  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the 
cuttings  in  pots  filled  with  light,  landy  earth, 
and  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  good 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  Any  of  the  fummer 
months  is  a  proper  feafon  for  the  work  ;  and 
after  the  cuttings  are  taken  off,  they  fhould  be 
laid  by  in  a  dry  airy  place  for  a  few  days,  that 
the  wounded  parts  may  fkin  over  before  they 
are  planted,  otherwife  there  will  be  great  danger 
of  their  rotting.  Having  obferved  thefe  necef- 
fary  precautions,  and  plunged  the  pots  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  bark  bed,  they  muft  be  (lightly 
•watered,  and  kept  (haded  until  they  have  taken 
r$ot ;  afterwards  they  muft  have  more  air  ;  but 
this  muft  be  granted  them  with  caution,  unlefs 
the  weather  is  extremely  warm  and  fine.  In  the 


'Oe. 


autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  one  of  the  beft 
bark  ftoves,  where  they  muft  be  kept  warm,  and 
have  but  little  water  in  winter;  but  require  to 
be  frequently  watered,  and  have  much  frefti  air 
when  they  are  grown  to  be  ftrong  plants  in  hot 
weather  in  fummer. 

They  are  alio  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe  muft  be 
procured  from  abroad,  and  Town  in  the  fpring 
in  pots  filled  with  good  light  garden  mould,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark;  and 
when  the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high, 
they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  be  plunged  again 
into  the  hotbed,  and  managed  like  the  cuttings. 

The  beft  plants  are  always  raifed  from  feeds; 
though  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  from 
abroad  makes  the  propagation  by  cuttings  more 
general  in  thefe,  and  indeed  all  other  plants  that 
are  to  be  encreafed  that  way. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Tabernamontana  Titles; 
foliis  vppofitis  ova  As ,  floribus  later  alib  us  glomerato- 
umbellatis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Ta-  U 
bernamontana  foliis  lanceolatis.  Plumier  calls  it, 

T abernamontana  citri  foliis  undulatis  ;  and  Rheede, 

Pala.  It  grows  naturally  in  India.  .  .Pp 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  'Taber  rue  moil- 
tana  foliis  oppofitis  ovalibus  obtufiufculis.  Amman 
calls  it,  Tabernamontana  laurifolia ,  fore  alboy 
fruttu.  rotundiore  ;  and  Sloane,  Nerium  arboreum , 
folio  latiore  obtufoy  fore  luteo  minor e.  It  grows 
naturally  by  the  rivers  in  Jamaica. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Tabernamontana 
foliis  alternis ,  caule  arborefeente.  Rheede  calls  it, 

Curutu-pala.  It  grows  naturally  in  Malabar. 

Tabernamontana  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  very  fmall  perianthium  cut  in¬ 
to  five  acute  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal. 

The  tube  is  cylindrical  and  long.  The  limb  is 
plane,  and  divided  into  five  obtufe,  oblique  feg- 
ments. 

The  neCtarium  confifts  of  five  bifid  glands, 

(landing  round  the  germem 

3.  Stamina  are  five  fmall  filaments  rifing 
from  the  middle  of  the  tube,  having  connivent 
antheras. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  two  fimple  germens, 
an  awl-ftiaped  ftyle,  and  an  oblong,  capitated 
ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp ium  is  conftituted  of  two  hori¬ 
zontally  reflexed,  ventricofe,  acuminated  folli- 
cules,  each  being  formed  of  one  valve,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  cell. 
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6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  oval, 
obtufe,  rough,  imbricated,  and  fur- 
rounded  with.  pulp. 


oblong. 


CHAP.  CCXXXII. 

TAMARINDUS,  The  TAMARIND  TREE. 


Species,  np  HERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
A  caned.  The  Tamarind  Tree. 

The  plant  .The  trunk  is  large,  often  three  or  four  yards 
deferibed.  round,  covered  with  a  greyifti-brown  bark,  di¬ 
vides  into  many  fpreading  branches  near  the 


top  ;  and  the  tree,  in  its  native  foil,  grows  to  be 
fixty  feet  high,  or  upwards.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  pinnated  ;  the  pinnte  are  almoft  oval,  fmall, 
frnooth,  of  a  bright  green  colour  on  their  upper 
fide,  a  little  hairy  underneath,  and  are  about 


eighteen 
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eighteen  pair  along  the  mid  rib,  to  which  they 
lit  clofe,  and  are  not  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  role  co¬ 
lour  marked  with  ftripes  of  a  deeper  red,  are 
fucceecled  by  the  pods  containing  the  feeds,  and 
a  thick,  blackifh,  acrid  pulp,  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine. 

The  pulp  of  thefe  pods  is  admirable  for 
quenching  of  third,  and  allaying  of  immoderate 
heat-,  for  which  purpofes  it  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  fevers,  &rc.  It  is  a  gentle  purge,  bears 
a  fhare  in  the  Lenitive  Eledtuary,  and  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  many  compofitions. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds 
in  pots  filled  with  very  rich,lightearthintheipring, 
and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s 
bark.  The  mould  in  the  pots  mu  ft  be  kept  moift 
by  frequent  fprinklings  of  water  ;  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  the  ulual  care  attending  tender 
ieedlings  muft  accompany  them  until  they  are 
four  inches  high,  when  they  fhould  be  potted 
feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  the  hotbed, 
and  watered  and  kept  fnaded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  When  they  have  commenced  a  good  grow¬ 
ing  ftate  they  muft  have  more  air,  but  muft  not 
be  wholly  expofed  j  and  when  the  roots  are 
grown  fo  large  as  to  fill  the  pots  they  muft  be 
ihifted  into  a  fize  larger,  plunging  them  into  a 
hotbed,  and  managing  them  as  before.  In  the 
autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  one  of  the  beft 
bark  ftoves,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain, 
keeping  them  very  warm  in  winter,  and  at  that 


feafon  giving  them  little  water,  but  affording 
them  regular  fupplies  of  it  in  fummer,  and  grant¬ 
ing  them  more  or  lefs  frefh  air  in  proportion  to 
the  heat  of  the  weather. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  Titles, 
it  is  named  fimply,  Tamarind  us.  In  th  e^Hort.  ,/<>  » 
Mai.  it  is  termed,  Balam-puli.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Silt  qua  Arabic  a,  qua  Tamarindus.  It 
grows,  naturally  in  India,  America,  iEgypt,  and 
Arabia. 

Tamarindus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Triandria  ciafs  and 
Monogynia  •,  and  the  characters  are,  Order  ia 

1.  Calyx  is  a  plane  perianthium  compofed  tI,e  Bin- 
of  four  oval,  acute,  coloured,  deciduous  leaves.  Syiem 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  three  oval,  plicated.  The  cha- 
equal,  rifling,  patent  petals  the  length  of  the  rafters* 
calyx,  there  being  room  for  a  fourth  and  lowed 

petal  to  tally  with  the  leaves  of  the  cups  left 
open. 

The.ne<ftarium  confifts  of  two  fetse  placed  un¬ 
der  the  filaments. 

3-  Stamina  are  three  awl-fhaped,  rifling  fila¬ 
ments,  placed  together  in  the  empty  finus  of  the 
calyx,  and  arched  towards  the  corolla,  having 
oval,  incumbent  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong,  pedicel- 
lated  germen,  an  awl-fhaped,  rifling  ftyle,  and  a 
thickifh  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  long,  compreffed  pod, 
having  a  double  bark,  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  for  the  moft  part 
three,  angular,  and  compreffed. 


.  A  T  prefent  we  know  only  of  one  fpecies  that 
pccies.  belongs  to  this  genus,  called,  T ctracera. 

The  plant  The  ftem  is  woody,  covered  with  a  whitifh 

defenbed.  bark,  divides  into  feveral  weak,  twining  branches, 
and  grows  tc  be  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  large,  oval,  oblong,  pointed,  fer- 
rated  near  the  extremity,  very  rough,  and  grow 
alternately  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  followed  by  four  oval,  reflexed 
capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds  procured 
from  abroad.  They  fhould  be  flown  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  If  the  feeds  fhould  not 
come  up  through  the  ftrength  of  this  bed,  the 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  in  the  autumn  in  the 
tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould  remain 
all  winter,  keeping  the  mould  moift  with  now 
and  then  a  flight  fprinkling  of  water.  In  the 
fpring  they  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  fteve,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hotbed  as  before,  and  the 
feeds  then  will  foon  come  up.  They  muft  be 
nurfed  with  the  ufual  care  of  tender  ieedlings 
until  they  are  four  inches  high,  when  they  fhould 
be  potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into  the 
hotbed,  and  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  root :  The  covering  muft  then  by 
degrees  be  taken  off,  and  they  muft  gradually 
be  allowed  more  air,  and  in  hot  weather  muft 
have  plenty  of  it  ;  but  they  muft  never  be  ex¬ 
pofed  fo  the  full  open  air.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where  they 


muft  conftantly  remain  under  the  care  and  difei- 
pline  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
genus,  it  is  named  fimply,  Tetracera.  Amman  Titles* 
calls  it,  P  elr  a  a  floribus  fpicatis ,  fcabris  lauri  fo-  (Of  A /. 
liis  ;  Brown,  Tetracera  folds  amplis  ferratis  oho- 
vatis  cum  acumine ,  capfulis  bigeminis ;  Sloaie, 

Arbor  maxima  forte  prunifera ,  cor  tic  e  cannabino, 
folio  longiffimo  latiffimoque  ;  Plukener,  Fagus  Ame- 
ricanus ,  ulmi  ampliffmiis  folds ,  capfulis  bigemellis  \ 
alfo.  Arbor  Americana  convolvulacea  platyphyllos 
Barbadenfibus  dicta,  feliis  ferratis.  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  warmeft  parts  of  America. 

Tetracera  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Polyandria  , 

Pentagynia  \  and  the  characters  are,  '  OrdtTfn 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  fix  the  Lin- 
roundifh,  permanent,  patent  leaves,  the  three  nxan 
outer  ones  being  placed  alternately,  and  fhorter 

than  the  others.  ' 

2.  Corolla.  Doubtful  if  any. 

3-  Stamina  are  numerous  Ample,  perma¬ 
nent  filaments  the  length  of  the  calyx,  having 
Ample  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  four  oval  germens 
parting  from  each  other,  and  the  like  number 
of  very  fhort,  awl-fhaped  ftyles,  with  obtufe 
ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  confifts  of  four  oval,  re.- 
flexed  capfules,  each  being  compofed  of  one 
valve,  containing  one  cell,  and  opening  at  the 
upper  future. 

6.  Semen,  The  feed  is  Angle,  and  roundifh. 


-  C  H  A  P. 
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THERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  called, 
1.  Cocao ,  or  the  Chocolate-Nut  Tree. 

2.  Guazuma ,  or  the  Ballard  Cedar  Tree  ofja- 
maica. 

1.  Cocao,  or  the  Chocolate-Nut  Tree.  This 
plant  is  not  a  large-growing  tree.  The  Hem  is 
robuft,  upright,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter, 
branching,  and  only  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  near  a  foot  long,  and  alrnolt  half 
as  broad,  entire,  of  a  thin  confidence,- of  a  bright- 
green  colour,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  defpifing  the  youngefl  [hoots,  burft 
forth  from  the  Tides  of  the  trunk  and  th6  oldeft 
branches  on  feparate,  hairy  footftalks ;  they  are  of 
a  yellowilh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  nuts, 
containing  the  feeds,  which  afford  the  Chocolate. 

2,  Guazuma ,  or  the  Ballard  Cedar  Tree  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  The  trunk  is  near  two  feet  in  diameter, 
covered  with  a  dark-brown  furrowed  bark,  fends 
forth  numerous  fpreading  branches  near  the  top, 
and  grows  to  about  forty  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  heart- lhaped,  pointed,  ferrated,  of 
a  bright-green  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
pale  and  veined  underneath,  and  grow  alternately 
on  Ihort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  1-raves  •,  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  a  roundifh,  warted  fruit,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  leaves,  are  excellent  food  for 
cattle. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which 
mull  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow.  But  as  thofe  of  the  firlt  fort 
foon  lofe  their  growing  quality,  it  is  with  diffi¬ 
culty  we  can  obtain  plants  in  thefe  parts.  For  if 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  boxes,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe  in  America,  in  order  to  be  fent  over  here, 
the  plants  will  be  up  in  a  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks,  and,  being  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air 
in  thefe  parts,  are  generally  killed  on  their 
entrance  into  this  climate-,  and  if  the  ffioots  are 
fent  over  into  England,  their  vegetative  quality, 
through  the  length  of  the  voyage,  is  generally  loft-, 
fo  that  few  plants  may  be  expeded  to  be  raifed 
that  way. 

That  there  may  be  a  better  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  thefe  plants,  let  fome  of  the  fairdt  and  beft 
nuts  be  gathered  juft  before  the  (hip  is  ready  for 
failing;  and  let  fome  pots  be  filled  with  the  earth 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  trees.  When  the  fhip 
is  within  three  weeks  fail  of  England,  let  the 
feeds  be  fown  in  the  pots,  and  place  them  in  fome 
part  of  the  (hip  where  they  may  be  fafe.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  their  arrival,  plunge  them  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  give  them  flight  but  fre¬ 
quent  waterings,  and  in  a  little  time  the  plants 
will  come  up,  when  they  muft  be  fcreened  from 
the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  tp  remove,  each  muft  be  fet  in  a  feparate 
pot.  filled  with  light,  but  very  rich  earth  ;  they 
muft  be  then  plunged  into  a  frefh  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark,  and  be  watered  and  kept  ffiaded 
until  they  have  taken  root.  After  that  they  muft 
Ipave  more  air-,  and  in  the  autumn  they  muft  be 
taken  into  the  warmeft  bark  ftove,  where  they 
muft  conftantly  remain,  nurfing  them  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  giving  them  frequent  though  flight 
Vou.  II. 
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waterings  in  the  winter  feafon,  but  more  frequent 
waterings,  and  plenty  qf  free  air,  in  hot  weather 
in  fummer.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  muft  be 
waflied  at  proper  intervals,  otherwife  they  will 
lofe  their  beauty  by  conftantly  remaining  in  the 
houfe,  foon  contract  filth,  and  become  a  proper 
nidus  for  infedts,  which  will  feed  on  the  leaves, 
and  deftroy  the  whole  plant.  The  lecond  fpecies 
is  raifed  the  fame  way,  but  the  nuts  do  notfo  foon 
lofe  their  vegetative  quality  -,  fo  that  they  need 
not  be  fown  until  their  arrival  in  England. 

The  Chocolate  Tree,  though  growing  natu-  Culture  in 
rally  between  the  Tropics,  and  in  many  of  the  the  places 
hotteft  parts  of  America,  is,  neverthelefs,  culti-  wherethey 
vated  for  the  fake  of  the  nuts,  which  bring  in  na™*8  ^ 
great  revenues  to  thofe  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  generally  planted  in  well-ffieltered  places,  in 
the  manner  of  our  Cherry-orchards,  but  clofer 
together,  the  trees  being  of  a  fmaller  growth  ; 
and  they  are  generally  raifed  from  the  nuts, 
without  removal.  Not  but  thefe  trees  will  grow, 
on  being  removed ;  but  luch  as  have  proceeded 
undifturbed  and  uninterruptedly  from  the  ker¬ 
nel,  generally  grow  larger,  ftraighter,  form  more 
beautiful  trees,  and  are  more  fertile  in  flowers  and 
fruit.  In  about  four  years  from  the  Towing,  they 
will  produce  a  moderate  nut,  which  will  yearly 
encreafe  in  proportion  as  the  tree  advances  in  age 
and  fize.  The  fruit  is  not  all  ripe  together,  but 
continues  in  fucceffion  for  a  long  time:  About 
four  months  from  the  falling  of  the  flower  is  a 
(pace  fufficient  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  which 
is  known  by  its  becoming  yellow  on  the  fide  next 
the  fun.  The  negroes  then  gather  them  at  inter¬ 
vals  as  they  ripen,  put  them  into  bafkets,  and  take 
them  home.  T  he  next  bufinels  is  to  take  out 
the  nuts,  and  lay  them  in  heaps,  covenne  them 
with  leaves,  mats,  or  Indian  reeds,  and  preffincr 
them  down  very  clofe  with  ftones,  boards,  and 
the  like; but  ftirring  them,  neverthelefs,  everyday, 
to  prevent  their  being  fpoiled  through  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fermentation.  When  this  is-over, 
they  are  fpread  upon  cloths  to  dry,  and  when  this 
is  effedled,  are  made  into  Chocolate. 

The  manner  of  making  Chocolate  is  various  in  Manner 
the  different  parts  of  America;  though  in  gene-  ofmaking 
ral  the  kernels  are  roafted  in  a  frying-pan  full  of  Choco_ 
holes,  then  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  ground  be-  late* 
tween  two  marble-ftones,  working  it  with  O- 
range-water  to  the  confidence  of  a  pafte ;  it  is 
then  mixed  with  Sugar,  Long-pepper,  fpices,  &c. 
which  are  in  greater  or  fmaller  quantities  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tafte  of  the  people,  or  cuftom  of  the 
country.  In  fome  places  they  add  Anile,  Cloves, 

Cinnamon;  nay,  everr perfumes,  fuch  as  Mink* 

Ambergreafe,  &c.  Others  totally  difufe  fuch  foil 
ces  and  perfumes,  and  add  only  Loner-pepper, 

Achiott,.  Vanilla,  and  Sugar,  with  which  they 
iweeten  it  according  to  their  tafte ;  and  it  is  then 
formed  into  cakes,  and  fhipped  off  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  for  ufe. 

1.  Cocao,  or  Chocolate  Nut  Tree,  is  titled,  Title* 
Theobroma  foliis  integerrimis.  Clulius  and  others  /-> 

call  it,  Cocao  ;  Plukener,  Arbor  cacavifcra  Ame -  Cd£.&0. 
ricana  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Amygdalis  Jimilis 
Gnalimalenfis .  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

2.  The  Baftard  Cedar  of  Jamaica  is  titled,  CUcoJr.WYAeL 
Theobroma  foliis  ferratis.  Plumier  calls  it.  Gun  0  d 
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zutna  arbor  ulmifolia ,  frudlu  ex  purpura  nigro  ; 
riukenet,  Ccnchramidia  J  amaicenfis  ulmifolia , 
fruftu  ovali  integro  verrucofo  ;  and  Sloane,  Alni 
fruffu  morifolia  arbor ,  flore  pentapetalo  flavo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  plains  of  Jamaica. 

Fheobronia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Polyadel- 
phia  Pentandria  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  eompofed  of  three 
oval,  concave,  reflexed,  patent,  deciduous  leaves. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  gibbous,  five-nerved,  con¬ 
cave,  galeated  petals,  having  a  bifid,  horn-like 
feta  on  the  top  of  each. 


The  ne&arium  is  bell-fhaped,  ereCt,  patent* 
fmaller  than  the  petals,  and  confifts  of  five  oval* 
fpear-fhaped,  connected  leaves. 

3.  Stamina.  The  filaments  are  awl-fhaped, 
the  length  of  theneCtarium,  (into  which  they  grow) 
divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top,  and  have  each 
five  anthers,  covered  by  the  arch  of  the  petal. 

3.  Pistillum  confilts  of  a  fuboval  germen, 
an  awl-lhaped  ftyle  the  length  of  the  neCtarium, 
and  a  Ample  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  ligneous,  unequal  cortex, 
containing  the  feeds  arranged  in  five  apartments. 
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THERE  is  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  Phryalis. 

Tr?  ^e  ^ornew^at:  woody,  fends  forth  feve- 

tetn  c  .  ra]  fjenc]erj  taper,  jointed  branches,  and  grows  to 
two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  entire, 
and  growoppofite  to  each  otheron  fhort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  from 
the  ends  and  divifions  of  the  branches;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  arp  fucceeded  by 
triangular  caplules,  containing  the  feeds. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds 
on  a  hotbed,  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  keep  them  too 
clofe  to  caufe  them  to  draw  weak,  nor  yet  to  af¬ 
ford  them  too  much  air,  which  will  flop  their 
growth,  if  not  wholly  deftroy  them.  A  flight 
Iprinkling  of  water  muft  now  and  then  be  afforded 
them ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  muft  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to 
each  root,  and  planted  feparately  in  fmall  pots 
filled  with  light,  rich  earth.  They  muft  be  then 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark,  where 
they  muft  be  watered  and  fcreened  from  the  fun 
in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  as  they  make  good 
progrefs  of  growth,  the  glafles  may  be  raifed, 


and  they  may  be  wholly  taken  off  in  the  day-time 
in  very  warm  weather;  at  which  time  the  water¬ 
ings  muft  be  very  frequent,  though  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties  at  a  time.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken 
into  a  temperate  bark  ftove,  and  managed  like 
other  plants  in  the  fame  department. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
genus,  it  is  named  Amply,  Phryalis.  Marc- 
grave  calls  it,  Fruticefcens  herba  Pifonis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  Brafil  Iflarids. 

Fhryalis  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria 
Monogynia ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  perianthium,  divid¬ 
ed  into  five  ereCt,  fpear-fhaped  parts. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  roundifh,  patent 
petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  awl-fhaped  filaments 
longer  than  the  calyx,  having  roundifh  anthers. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  obtufe  germen,  a 
filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a 
Ample  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  triquetrous,  triangular, 
obtufe  capfule,  divided  into  three  parts. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  oboval, 
and  very  fmooth. 
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WE  have  at  prefent  only  one  fpecies  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  genus,  called.  Firms. 

The  fttm  is  robuft,  woody,  branching,  and 
grows  to  twenty  feet  high,  or  upwards.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  very  beautiful ;  they  are  of  an  ob¬ 
long,  oval  figure;  fmooth  on  their  upper-fide, 
but  fomewhat  hairy,  and  veined  underneath  ;  and 
they  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  branching  fpikes  from  the  ends  and  Aides  of 
the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  ber¬ 
ries,  which  are  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may 
be  eafily  procured  from  Jamaica,  where  the  tree 
grows  in  plenty.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  the  ufual  tender  care  muft  accompany  them 
until  they  are  three  or  four  inches  high ;  they 
muft  be  then  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with 


the  like  kind  of  light,  good  earth  ;  be  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  ;  and  water  and 
fhade  muft  be  allowed  them  until  they  have  taken 
root,  when  more  air  fhould  be  given  them  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  frequent  waterings,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into 
a  good  bark  ftove,  and  managed  like  other  plants 
from  the  warm  parts  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
genus,  it  is  named  Amply,  Firms.  Brown  calls 
it,  V olkameria  arborea ,  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  alternis 
fuperne  glabris ,  fubtus  fubvillofis  &  nervofis ,  fpicis 
ramofis  ip  terminalibus ;  and  Sloane,  Baccifera 
arbor  calyculata ,  foliis  laurinis  frublu  racemojo  cf- 
culento  fubrotundo  monopyreno  pallide  lutco.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Firms  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Enneandrid 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  creft,  bell- 
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fhaped  perianthium,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  fee- 

mPHfe  O 


ments. 


2.  Corolla  is  one  obtufe  petal,  divided  into 
five  parts. 

"I  he  nedtarium  is  urceolated,  fuboval,  concave, 
perforated  at  top,  and  occupies  the  center  of  the 
receptacle. 

3*'  Stamina  are  nine  fiiort  filaments,  with 


heart-fhapbd  antherab. 

4-  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  globular  germbr] 
fituated  below  the  he.dtarium,  and  a  fiiort,  fim- 
pie  fly le,  with  three  obtufe  ftigmas.  1 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  rouiidifii  berry,  con¬ 
taining  three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle,  and  ob¬ 
long.  •  ■  ... 
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npHERE  is  at  prefent  only  one  fpecies  of  this 
X  genus,  called,  Balfarn  of  Tolu  Tree. 

The  trunk  is  very  robuft,  grows  to  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  is  covered  with  a  thick,  rou^h, 
brown-coloured  bark,  and  fends  out  numerous 
branches,  which  fpread  themfelves  every  way. 
The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  large-,  the  folioles 
are  oval,  oblong,  pointed,  fmooth,  and  are  ar¬ 
ranged  alternately  along  the  midrib,  to  which 
they  fit  clofe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  finall 
buncnes  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  growino- 
upon  (lender  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  a> 
lour,  and  fometimes  fliew  themfelves  in  our 
ftoves,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  thefe 
parts. 

The  balfarn  which  comes  from  this  tree  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fragrant  to  the  imell,  and  warm,  fweetifh, 
and  fomewhat  (harp  to  the  tafle ;  it  is  of  a  yel- 
lowifh-brown  or  reddifh  colour;  and  though 
tenacious  at  firfir,  it  afterwards  becomes  hard 
and  brittle,  and  diminifhes  very  little  in  value 
through  age. 

Its  virtues  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Balfarn  of  Peru.  It  is  a  great  corroborant,  vulne- 
rary,  detergent,  and  ftrengthener  of  the  nervous 
fyftem.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  many  compofitions, 
but  particularly  in  the  Vulnerary  Balfarn,  the  Bal- 
famic  Tin&ure,  the  Pedtoral  Pills  and  Elixir. 

This  famous  tree  is  propagated  here  from 
feeds,  procured  from  abroad.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fown,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  and  fet  in  the  ftove  until  the 
fpring.  They  fhould  be  then  taken  out  of  the 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hotbed  of  tan¬ 
ner’s  bark;  the  mould  muft  be  kept  moift  in  the 
pots  by  frequent  fprinklings  of  water;  and 
when  the  plants  appear,  the  ufual  care  attendant 


on  the  tendereft  feedlings  muft  accompany  theifa 
until  they  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high. 

They  muft  be  then  potted  feparately,  be  again 
plunged  into  a  good  bark  bed,  and  watered  and 
kept  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root;  they 
muft  afterwards  have  more  air  allowed  them  by 
degrees,  but  muft  never  be  wholly  expofed  to  the 
full  air.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into 
one  of  the  bell;  bark  ftoves,  where  they  muft  con- 
ftantly  remain,  fhifting  them  from  time  to  time 
into  larger  pots,  as  often  as  thby  fh all  require  it  ; 
keeping  them  very  warm  in  winters ;  and  afford¬ 
ing  them  frequent  waterings,  and  a  due  admiflion 
of  frefh  air,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
feafon  in  fummer. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this  Titlei 
genus,  it  is  named  fimply,  Toluifera.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Balfamum  Tolutanum ,  foliis  c'e- 
rati<e  Jimilibus.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies.  - ;;  - 

Toluifera  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decan- 
dria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  £!a/s 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped  Se  Lin- 

perianthium,  having  five  nearly  equal  indentures  n^ean 
at  the  top.  SyftemJ 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  petals  inferred  in  T5,echa- 
the  receptacle.  Four  of  them  are  equal,  linear,  ‘ 
and  fomewhat  longer  than  the  calyx ;  but  the 

fifth  is  twice  as  large  as  the  others,  is  obcordared, 
and  has  an  unguis  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  very  fhort  filament*, 
with  antheras  that  are  longer  than  the  calyx. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  gefmefu 
a  very  fiiort  ftyle,  and  an  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium 

6.  Semen.  ^  * 


chap.  CCXX1X. 
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OF  this  genus  are, 

1.  Twining  Tournefortia , 

2.  Hai  xy  Tournefortia. 

3.  Fetid  T ournefortia. 

4‘  Cymofe  T ournefortia . 

5.  Dwarf  T ournefortia. 

6.  Shrubby  T ournefortia . 

7.  Tree  Tournefortia. 

i<»  Twining  Tournefortia:  The  (talks  are 
woody ;  fend  out  feveral  (lender,  ligneous  branches 
from  the  fides,  which  twift  about  the  neighbour- 


mg  trees,  or  flirubs,  for  fupport ;  and  erow  to 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  (harp-pointed,  fmooth,  and  grow  on  re- 
flexed  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  branching  fp,kes  from  the  ends  and 
fides  of  the  branches;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  glo¬ 
bular  berries,  which  are  fucculent,  and  of  a  white 
colour,  having  one  or  two  black  fpots  on  each 

2  I-Iaity  Toumfortia.  The  (talks  are  woody  „  . 
rough,  hairy,  divide  into  many  rough,  hairy  Ha2rys 
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brown-coloured  branches,  and  grow  to  be  eight 
or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  of  a  deep- 
green  toiout  on  their  upper  fide,  much  veined 
underneath,  and  grow  alternately  on  fhort,  hairy 
footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  in  extremely  branching 
ifpikes  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall,  round,  fucculent  berries,  of  a 
white  colour,  having  a  lpot  or  two  of  black 
on  each. 

v,  .,  3.  Fetid  Tournefortia.  The  ftalks  are  woody, 

etl  *  branching,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  very  rough,  of  a 
ftrong  difagreeable  odour,  and  grow  alternately 
on  lhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  branches  in  long,  branching,  pendulent 
fpikes  ♦,  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall,  globular,  white,  lpotted,  fuc¬ 
culent  'fruit,  containing  the  feeds. 

4.  Cymofe  Tournefortia.  The  (talks  are 
woody,  branching,  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  (harp-pointed, 
naked,  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  cymofe  ipikes  ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  white,  fucculent,  globular  berries,  marked 
with  black  fpots. 

5.  Dwarf  : Tournefortia .  The  (talks  are  woody, 
fend  out  a  few  (lender,  ligneous  branches  from 
the  fides,  and  grow  to  be  two  or  three  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  rough, 
of  a  dark-green  colour  on  their  upper-flde,  and 
fit  clofe,  having  no  footftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  along  the  fides  of  the  branches  in 
limple,  recurved  Ipikes ;  they  are  of  a  white 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  pulpy,  fpot- 
ted  berries,  containing  the  feeds. 

6.  Shrubby  ‘Tournefortia .  The  (talk  is  (hrub- 
by,  branching  a  little,  and  three  or  four  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  nearly  fpear- 
fhaped,  white,  and  hoary.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  bunches  from  the  ends  and  lides 
of  the  branches,  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  pulpy  berries  like  the  former. 

7.  Tree  Tournefortia.  The  ftem  is  thick, 
woody,  branching,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  ferrated,  and  grow 
on  rough  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 

•  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  recurved  fpikes ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall,  fucculent,  globular,  fpotted  berries,  con¬ 
taining  the  leeds. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  pro¬ 
cured  from  abroad  •,  and  as  it  often  happens 
that  they  are  a  long  time  before  they  come  up, 
they  (hould  be  (own  as  loon  as  poflible  after  their 
arrival  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  where 
they  may  remain  until  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
keeping  the  mould  moift  with  frequent  fprink- 
lings  of  water.  In  the  fpring  they  mult  be 
taken  out  of  the  ftove  and  plunged  into  a  good 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  j  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  the  ufual  care  incumbent  on  tender 
feedlings  muft  accompany  them  until  they  are 
three,  four,  or  even  five  inches  high,  according 
to  the  height  of  growth  of  the  different  forts. 
They  muft  be  potted  (eparately,  and  again 
plunged  into  the  bark- bed ;  be  watered  and 
(haded  till  they  have  taken  root ;  air,  of  courfe, 
in  neater  plenty  muft  be  allowed  them ;  and  in 
hot-weather  they  muft  have  a  confiderable  (hare 
of  it,  with  frequent  waterings  ;  but  they  muft 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  bed  until  the  early  part 
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of  the  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed' into 
a  very  warm  bark-ftove,  where  they  muft  con- 
ftantly  remain  under  the  care  and  difcipline  of 
tile  more  tender  kinds  of  foreign  plants. 

1.  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  titled  ^Tournefortia  foliis 
ovatis  acuminatis  glabris ,  petiolis  reflexis ,  caule 
volubili.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Tourne - 
fortia  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis.  Sloane  calls  it, 
Bryonia  nigra  Juffruticofa ,  racemi  ramulis  varie 
impli c a tis  *,  and  Tlukenet,  Virga  aurea  Ameri¬ 
cana  frutefcens  glabra ,  foliis  fubtus  cafiis .  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  Mexico. 

2.  I  he  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Tournefortia 
foliis  ovatis  petiolatis ,  caule  hirfuto  fpicis  ramo- 
fffimis  terminalibus.  Plunder  calls  it,  Pittonia 
hirfutffima  et  ramcffimay  baccis  albis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

3.  The  third  lpecies  is  titled,  Tournefortia 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  hirtis ,  peduncuhs  ramofsx 
fpicis  pendulis .  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed, 
Tournefortia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis.  Brown  calls 
it,  Tournefortia  fcandens ,  foliis  hirtis  rugof.s  ova- 
tiSy  fpicis  ramofis  ;  Plunder,  Pittonia  racemofax 
nicotian*  foliis  foetid ffmus  ■  Plukenet,  Heliptro - 
pium  maximum  Jamaicenfex  limonii  mali  folio  fupra 
fcabro  fubtus  lanugine  ferruginea  mo  Hi ;  and  Sloane, 
Heliotropii  fore  frutex  baccifer  ramofus ,  folio  ru- 
gofo  feetido  maxima  jubrotundo  hirfuto ,  frutlu  alba * 
it  grows  naturally  in  Mexico  and  Jamaica. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Tournefortia 
folds  ovatis  integer rimis  nudis ,  fpicis  cymofis. 
Brown  calls  it,  Tournefortia •  frutefcens  humilisy 
foliis  maximis  oblongo-ovatis  rugofis ,  fpicis  pendu¬ 
lis  ranoribus ,  ramulis  craffis  Julcatis  ;  Plunder, 
Pittonia  fcandens  baccis  niveis  nigris  maculis  nota- 
tis ;  and  Sloane,  Heliotropii  fore  frutexx  folio 
tnaximo  oblongo  acuminato  glabro .  It  Grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Jamaica. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Tournefortia  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  fefilibusx  fpicis.  fmplicibus  recurvis 
later alibus.  Brown  calls  it,  Tournefortia  rechnata 
dffufa  &  hirfutax  Joliis  ovatis ,  ramulis  reblis 
validis  x  and  Plunder,  Pittonia  humilis ,  anchuf* 
folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  hot  parts  of 
America. 

6.  I  he  fixth  fpecies  is  titled,  T ournefortia 
folds  fublanceolatis  incanis ,  caule  fuffrmicofo. 
Brown  calls  it,  Tournefortia  fuffruticofa ,  foliis 
incanis  oblongis ,  fronde  comofd  ;  and  Sloane,  Thy- 
mell**  facie  frutex  maritimus  tetrafpermos ,  fore  te- 
trapetalo.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

7.  The  leventh  fpecies  is  titled,  Tournefortia 
foliis  ovatiis  ferratis ,  petiolis  fpinefcentibus ,  fpicis 
terminalibus  recurvis.  Plunder  calls  it,  Pitto¬ 
nia  arborefcens  cbam*drifolia  major  ;  alfo  Pitto¬ 
nia  arborejcens  ch  am*  dr  if  alia  minor.  It  Grows 
naturally  in  the  Warmer  America. 

Tournefortia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pen- 
tandna  Monogynia  ,  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  permanent  perianthium, 
divided  into  five  awl-(haped  parts. 

2.  Corolla  is  one  infundibuliforme  petal. 
The  tube  is  cylindrical,  and  globular  at  the 
bale.  The  limb  is  patent,  and  cut  into  five 
acuminated,  horizontal  legments. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-lhaped  filaments  in 
the  mouth  of  the  flower,  having  Ample,  acu¬ 
minated,  connivent  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  globular  ger- 
men,  a  Ample  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftanuna, 
and  an  entire  ftigrna. 

5.  Per icar pium  is  a  globular,  fpotted  berry. 

6.  Semina,  lhe  feeds  are  four,  roundilh, 
and  acuminated  obliquely. 
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_  .  f~\  E  this  genus  are, 

p^es*  i.  Twining  Tragia. 

2.  Tnvolucrated  Tragia. 

3.  Mercury  Tragia. 

4.  Chamaa,  or  Narrow-leaved  Tragia.* 

-  .  ■  1.  Twining  Tragia.  The  ftalks  are  ligneous, 

*ining)  tough,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  twift  about 
trees  or  bullies  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
fun’s  motion.  ‘  The  leaves  arc  heart-fhaped,  ob- 
long,  pointed,  fharply  ferrated,  covered  with 
Hinging  hairs,  and  grow  alternately  on  longifh 
footltalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  ftom  the 
wings  of  the  leases  in  clufters  ;  they  are  monoe¬ 
cious;  and  the  females  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
hifpid  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

2.  Involucrated  Tragia.  The  ftalk-is  upright, 
woody,  branching  but  very  little,  and  three  or 
four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear- 
fhaped,  ferrated,  covered  with  flinging  hairs  like 
that  of  the  Nettle,  but  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and 
grow  alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  the  fe¬ 
males  having  an  irtvolucrum  compofed  of  five 
pinnatifid  leaves,  and  which  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  caplules  like  the  former. 

3.  Mercury  Tragia.  The  ftalks  are  {lender, 
branching  a  little,  and  a  foot  and  half  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  roundifh,  ferrated,  and  grow 
alternately  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  females  are  fucceeded  by  tricoccous, 
hifpid  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

4.  Channeled,  or  Narrow-leaved  Tragia.  The 

inselea,  or  ftalk  is  tender,  branching  a  little,  and  two  or 
Narrow-  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear- 

fhaped,  obtufe,  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  fpikes  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  females  are  fucceeded  by  echi- 
nated  capfules,  in  which  the  feeds  are  lodged. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  pro¬ 
cured  from  abroad,  for  they  do  not  ripen  in 
thefe  parts.  They  muft  be  Town  in  pots  filled 
with  good,  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove  they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  be 
again  plunged  into  the  hotbed,  where  they  muft 
continue,  with  the  ufual  care  in  raifing  feedlings, 
until  the  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  a  good  bark  ftove :  There  they  muft:  con- 
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flantly  remain,  and  have  treatment  fuitable  to 
their  nature  and  toother  tender  plants. 

1.  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  titled,  Tragia  foliis  cor- 
datis-oblpngis ,  caule  volulili.  Brown  calls  it,  Tra¬ 
gia  fcandens ,  foliis  haftatis  ferratis  hifpidis  ;  Plu¬ 
nder,  Tragia  alia  Jcandens  urticre  folio  ;  alfo, 
Tragia  fcandens ;  longo  become#  folio  ;  Sloane, 
Ur  tii,  a  raceme  fa  fcandens  angujlifoiia ,  fru'&u 
tricocco  ;  and  Rumphius,  Funis  urens.  It  grows 
naturally  in  both  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

2.  1  he  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Tragia  involu- 
cris  femineis pentaphyllis  pinnatifdis.  In  the  Flora 
Zeylanica  it  is  termed,  Acalypha  involucris  femi¬ 
neis  pentaphyllis  pinnatifdis.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 
Croton  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis  hifpidis,  caule 
fruticcfo  ;  and  Rheede,  Schorigeram.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,-  Tragia  foliis 
ovatis.  Plukenet  calls  it,  Mercurialis  Maderaf-. 
patenfis  tricoccos  acetabulis  dejlituta ;  Rheede, 
Pee-cupameni  *,  Gronovius,  Croton  foliis  cordatis 
ferratis  petiolatis ,  flonbu  s  fpicatis  ;  Plumier,  Ma- 
nihol  minima  cham#drifolia  ;  and  Sloane,  Ur  tied 
minor  iners  fpicata,  folio  fubrotundo  ferrato,  fruttu 
tricocco.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Tragia  foliis 
lanceolatis  obtufis  integerrimis.  Burman  call?  it, 
Chamalea  foliis  lineanbus,  flofeulis  fpicatis,  echi- 
nato  fruftu  ;  and  Rheede,  Codi  avanacu.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India. 

Tragia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monoecia  Tri- 
andria  j  and  the  characters  are, 

I.  Male  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx  is.  a  perianthium  divided  into  three 
oval,  acute,  plane,  patent  parts. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina  are  three  filaments  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  having  roundifh  anthers. 

II.  Females, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  divided  into  five 
oval,  concave,  acute,  permanent  parts. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  triful- 
cated  germen,  and  one  ereCt  ftyle  longer  than 
the  corolla,  with  a  trifid,  patent  ftigma. 

4.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  hifpid,  tri¬ 
coccous  capfule,  containing  three  cells. 

5.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  fingle,  and  glo¬ 
bular. 
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CHAP.  CCXXXI. 

I 

TRI  CHILI 


THERE  are  three  fpecies  of  this  genus, 

called, 

1.  Rough  Trichilia. 

2.  Trifoliate  Trichilia. 

*  3.  Guar  a,  or  Walnut-leaved  Trichilia . 

Rough,  1.  Rough  Trichilia.  The  Item  is  woody,  up¬ 
right,  and  divides  into  few  or  no  branches.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated,  the  folioles  being  oval,  rough, 
Vol.  II. 
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and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules,  containing  the 
feeds. 

2.  Trifoliate  Trichilia.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  and 
branching,  and  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  Trif°- 
are  trifoliate,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  -  green  co-  Achilla 
lour.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  deferibed, 
8  I  of 
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of  the  leaves  on  fhort  footftalks,  and  are  follow¬ 
ed  by  roundilh,  three-cornered  capfules,  contain¬ 
ing  the  feeds. 

3.  Guar  a ,  or  Walnut-leaved  Trichilia.  The 
ftalk  is  woody,  fends  out  federal  weak  branches, 
and  grows  to  be  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated,  the  foiiole  being  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright-green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  branches  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  •,  they  are  octandrous,  and, 
have  four  narrow  petals,  together  with  a  neJta- 
rium  of  the  fame  length.  They  are  of  a  purplifh 
colour,  ufually  appear  here  in  the  fummer,  and 
often  again  in  the  autumn. 

Thel'e  plants  are  propagated  by  fepds  procured 
from  abroad.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring 
in  pots  filled  with  good  mould,  and  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants, 
are  fit  to  remove  they  muft  be  potted  feparately, 
be  again  plunged  into  the  hotbed,  and  duly  wa¬ 
tered,  and  kept  fhaded  at  firft  j  afterwards  they 
muft  have  plenty  of  frefh  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  but  it  muft  be  granted  them  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  in  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into 
the  bark  ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain 
under  the  care  and  management  of  other  tender 
plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  T richilia  foliis 
pinnatis  fubhirfutis ,  foliolis  obovatis.  Brown  calls 
it,  Trichilia  fukhirfuta ,  foliis  pinnatis  ovatis ,  ra¬ 
ce  mis  alaribus  ;  and  Sloane,  Euonymus  caudice  non 


ramofo,  folio  ala  to ,  fra  blit  rot  undo  tripyreno.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

2.  The  ft  con  d  fpecies  is  titled,  Trichilia  foliis 
ternatis.  Loefling  calls  it,  Trichilia  Halefia.  It 
grows  naturally  in  America. 

.3:  The  t,lird  fpecies  is  titled,  Trichilia  foliis 
pinnatis  glabris,  fonbus  oclandris.  Brown  calls  it, 
Trichilia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  pinnatis  nitidis ,  ra- 
cetnis  laxis  ;  Jacquin,  Melia  guar  a  fcribus  oclan- 
dris }  and  Plumier,  Guidonia ,  nucis  juglandis 
foliis,  major.  It  grows  naturally .  in  molt  parts 
of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Trichilia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Becandria 
Monogynia-  \  and  the  characters  are, 

j.  Calyx  -is  a  fhort*  monophyllous,  tubular 
perianthiutrg  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top. 

2.  Corolla  is  eompofed  of  five  fpear-fhaped, 
patent  petals. 

The  nedtatium  is  cylindrical  tubular,  fhorter 
than  the  petals,  and  indented  in  five  parts  at  the 
top. 
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3.  Stamina.  There  are  no  filaments,  but  ten 
ereeft  anthers  riling  from  the  edge  of  the  tube 
of  the  nedlarium. 

4.  Pistil lum  confifts  of  an  oboval,  fubtri- 
lobed  germen,  a  fhort  ftyle,  and  a  capitated,  tri- 
dentated  ftigma. 

5.  PericaRpium  is  a  roundifh,  fubtrigonal 
capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  arefingle,  and  baccated.- 
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TR  ID  AX,  TRAILING  STAR-WORT  of  VERA  CRUZ. 


There  is  at  prefent  only  one  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  called,  Trailing  Starwort  of 
Species.  VeraCruz. 

-  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  tender,  hairy,  lie 
on  the  ground,  and  ftrike  root  at  the  joints.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  acute-pointed,  rough,  hairy, 
jagged  on  the'r  edges,  and  grow  by  pairs  on  the 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  on  long,  naked  footftalks ;  they 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  feeds,  covered  with  down,  which  fome- 
times  ripen  in  Pngland. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  taking  off  the 
cuttings  or  joints  that  have  ftruck  root,  and 
planting  them  in  pots  filled  with  good  garden 
mould  j  they  muft  be  then  watered,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan- bed,  where  they  muft  be  kept  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  root.  They  muft  con¬ 
ftantly  remain  in  the  ftove,  obferving  in  the  fum¬ 
mer  to  allow  them  frequent  waterings,  and  a 
due  admiffion  of  frefh  air,  efpecially  when  the 
weather  is  hot. 

They  are  alf  ^pagated  by  feeds.  Thefe 
fliould  be  fown,  m.  ;  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with 
good,  light  garden  mould,  and  plunged  into  a 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove  they  muft  be  potted  feparately,  be 
again  plunged  into  the  hotbed,  where  they  muft 
be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken 
root  •,  they  muft  afterwards  be  ufed  by  degrees 
to  more  air,  which  muft  be  granted  therfi  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  lealon  ;  and  in  the 
autumn  muft  be  taken  into  the  bark  ftove,  and 
managed  like  the  other  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this 


genus,  it  is  termed  limply,  Tridax.  Houftoun  t 
calls  it,  Alter  Americanus  procumbens ,  foliis  laci-  <t> 
niatis  &  hirfitis .  It  grows  naturally  at  Vera 
Cruz.  - 

Tridax  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Syngenejia  pi  r 
Potygamia  Superflua  ;  and  the  characters  are,  OrderYa 

i*. Calyx.  The  general  calyx  is  cylindrical  the Lin- 
and  imbricated,  the  feales  being  oval,  oblono-  nEan 

acute,  and  eredt.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  ra-  rafte^3' 
diated.  The  hermaphrodite  tubular  florets  are 
in  the  difk ;  the  female  in  the  radius. 

The  hermaphrodite  florets  have  each  one  in- 
fundibuliforme,  eredt  petal,  indented  in  five  parts 
at  the  top.  * 

The  females  are  tongue-fhaped,  and  cut  into 
three  fegments,  the  middle  one  being  rather  nar¬ 
rower  than' the  others. 

3-  Stamina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  five 
veiy  fhort  capillary  filaments,  having  a  cylin¬ 
drical,  tubular  anthera. 

4.  Pistillum  ol  the  hermaphrodites  confifts 
of  an  oblong  germen,  a  fetaceous  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

In  the  females  it  confifts  of  an  oblong  ger¬ 
men,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  corollulae, 
and  an  obtufe  ftiema. 

.  _  o 

5.  Pericap.pium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina  of  the  hermaphrodites  are  fingle, 
oblong,  and  crowned  with  hairy  down,  which  is 
a  little  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Semina  in  the  females  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
hermaphrodites.  The  receptacle  is  plane  and  pa¬ 
leaceous^  the  paleae  being  fpear-fhaped,  and 
fhorter  than  the  feed. 
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'THERE  is  at  prefent  only  one  knowh 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  called,  Triopleris. 

The  (talks  are  woody,  branching,  weak,  twift 
about  neighbouring  trees  or  bufhes  for  fupport, 
and  thereby  rife  to  a  great  height.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  oblong,  pointed,  and  grow  oppofite  by 
pairs  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  fpikcs  from  the  ends  and  lides  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  fliew 
themfelves  frequently  in  our  ftoves,  but  are  rare¬ 
ly  lucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

1  his  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds  procured 
from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow. 
1  he  feeds  muft  bepreferved  in  fand,  and,  as 
loon  as  they  arrive,  muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  light,  frefh  earth,  and  fct  in  the  green- 
houfe,  or  fome  warm  place,  until  the  fpring.  In. 
the  fpring  they  muft  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims 
in  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  •,  and  if  the  feeds  are 
good,  the  plants  will  foon  come  up.  Then  great  . 
care  muft  be  taken  to  give  them  fuflicient  air 
to  prevent  their  growing  up  too  weak,  nor  yet 
to  grant  them  fo  much  as  to  injure  thetfi,  for 
they  are  very  tender  in  that  young  ftate  ;  and  if 
the  cold  external  air  rulhes  in  too  faft  upon  them, 
it  will  deftroy  them.  As  they  encreafe  in  fize, 
more  air  in  proportion  muft  be  allowed  them, 
and  alfo  frequent  waterings  ;  and  when  the  roots 
have  filled  the  pots,  (for  the  pots  Ihould  be  but 
very  fmall  at  firft)  they  Ihould  be  fhifted  into 
larger,  plunging  them  into  the  hotbed  as  before. 
Then  they  muft  be  (haded  and  watered  until 
they  have  taken  root,  and  muft  have  air  grant¬ 
ed  them  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 


leafon  ;  and  as  they  advance  in  height,  a  flick  , 

fhould  be  thruA  down  by  the  fide  of  each  for  its 
fupport,  and  the  glafles  Ihould  be  raifed.  By 
this  time  they  will  be  grown  tolerably  hardy,  and 
will  require  a  large  fhare  of  air,  efpecially  when 
the  weather  is  hot,  and  to  be  refreftied  with  fre¬ 
quent  and  regular  waterings.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where 
they  fhould  coriftantly  rerilain*  fluffing  them  from 
time  to  time  into  larger  pots  as  often  as  they  fhall 
require  it,  and  affording  them  the  niceft  culture 
due  to  tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus.  Titles, 
it  is  termed  (imply,  Tricperis.  Jacquinus  calls 
it,  tltra.  It  is  luppoled  to  be  the  Acer  fcandens  m  • 
trie oc cos ,  foliis  citri,  flore  luteo  minor e,  of  bather 
Plumier.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts 
of  America. 

Triopteris  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Decandria  Clafs  and 
Trigynia ;  and  the  charafters  are.  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five  tl,e  Lin" 

fmall,  oval,  eredt,  permanent  leaves.  Syrtem. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  roundifh,  concave  The  cha- 

petals,  with  long  ungues.  rafters. 

3.  Stamina  are  ten  capillary  filaments,  of 
which  the  exterior  ones  are  the  (horteft,  having 

Toundifh,  eredt  anther®. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
and  three  fimple,  eredt  ftyles,  with  bifid,  obtufe, 
patent  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  eredt,  and  carinu- 
lated  on  the  bark. 
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CHAP.  CCXXXIV. 


T  R  I  U  M  F  ETTA. 


TH  I  S  genus  confifls  of  two  fpecies,  cal¬ 
led, 

1.  Trwmfetta* 

2.  Bartramia . 

1.  Triumfetta.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  upright, 
divides  into  a  few  branches,  and  grows  to  be  fix 
or  feven  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  roundifh, 
trilobed,  unequally  ferrated,  being  of  a  yellowifh- 
green  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  veined  and 
downy  underneath,  and  grow  alternately  on 
longifh  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
long  cluftered  lpikes  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

2.  Bartramia.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  foft*  di¬ 
vides  into  numerous  branches  near  the  top,  and 
grows  to  be  four  feet  high.  T  he  leaves  are 
roundifh,  angular,  foft,  and  hoary  underneath. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  j 


they  arc  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  c 
feeds  on  a  hotbed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  ^u  ture* 
are  about  three  or  four  inches  high,  each  muft 
be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light,  rich 
earth.  They  muft  be  then  plunged  into  a  bark 
bed*  and  watered  and  (haded  until  they  have 
taken  root  •,  after  that  they  muft  have  more  air, 
and  frequent  waterings,  efpecially  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  in  the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into  a 
good  ftove,  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
bark  bed,  conftantly  keeping  them  there,  and 
managing  them  like  other  tender  plants. 

1.  I  he  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Triumfetta  foliis  Titles. 
bafi  emarginatis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Triumfetta  /*  fj 
fruflu  echinato  racemofo  *,  Jacquin,  Triumfetta 
fioribus  calyculatis ,  foliis  femitrilobis  *,  Brown,  Tri • 
umfetta  villofa,  foliis  inferioribus  angulato  -  ovatis 
Jerrato-dentatis ,  fioribus  ternatis  :  fajciculis  gemi- 
natis  *  Plukenet,  Lafpula  Bermudenfis  alth<eoides 

fpicata , 


* 
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fpicata ,  frublu  orbicular i  majore  ;  and  Sloane, 
Orgimonia  lappacea  inodora ,  folio  fubrotundo  dcn- 
tato.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  the 
Brafils.  , 

So-ffnv-  2-  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Triumfetta 
foliis  baft  integris.  In  the  former  edition  of  the 
Species  Plantarum  it  is  named,  Bartramia.  Plu- 
kenet  calls  it,.  Lappula  Bengalees  tetrafpermos, 
ribefii  folio ,  echims  orbiculatis  ad  foliorum  ortum 
plurimis  fejfilibus  ♦,  Petiver,  Argimonia  Maderafpa- 
tana ,  folio  rotundo  ftngulari  fubtus  incano  ;  and 
Rumphius,  Lappago  Amboinica .  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  India. 

Triumfetta  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Dodecan- 
dria  Monogynia  \  and  the  charafters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  five 


telais  and 
Order  in 
the  Lin- 
nsan 
Syftem. 
The  Cha¬ 
rafters. 


fpear-fhaped,  deciduous  leaves,  which  are  beard¬ 
ed  at  the  point. 

2.  Corolla  is  five  linear,  ereft,  obtufe,  con¬ 
cave,  retroflexed  petals,  each  having  an  arifta 
under  the  point. 

3-  Stamina  are  fifteen  equal,  rifing,  awl- 
fhaped,  ereft  filaments  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
having  fimple-anrhcrse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen, 
a  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  a  bifid. 


acute  ftigma. 


5.  Pericardium  is  a  globular  capfule  fet  on 
every  fide  with  long  hooked  prickles,  and  con¬ 
taining  four  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  convex  ori 
one  fide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 


C  H  A  P.  ccxxxiv. 

T  u  R  N  E  R  A. 


THERE  are  three  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

Species.  j .  Elm  leaved  T  truer  a. 

2.  Nettle-leaved  Turner  a, 

3.  Ciftoide  Turner  a. 

Elm-  1.  Elm-leaved  Turner  a.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 

leaved,  divides  into  feveral  (lender  branches,  and  grows 
to  be  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  rough,  and  biglandulous  at  the 
bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  footftalks 
of  the  leaves,  to  which  they  fit  clofe  ;  they  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Nettle-  2.  Nettle-leaved  Turnera.  The  flalk  is  Hen- 
leaved,  ^airy,  and  divides  into  a  few  branches  near 

the  top.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  fpear-fhaped, 
pointed,  ferrated,  and  have  no  glands  at  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced*  from  the 
footftalks  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  former  •,  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

and  .  3.  Ciftoide  Turnera.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  un- 

Turnera  frranc^ng’  hairy,  and  about  afoot  high.  Theleaves 
deferibed.  are  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  finuated  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  of  a  green  colour  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  downy  underneath,  and  grow  on  fhort 
footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  on 
footftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves;  they 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  former,  and  the  feeds  ripen  ac- 
.  cordingly. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  of  fhort  duration,-  the 
firft  feldom  lading  more  than  two  years,  and  the 
two  laft  may  be  brought  to  flower  and  perfect 
their  feeds  in  ^one,  foon  after  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  decay :  But  as  the  firft  requires  a  warm 
ftove  to  preferve  it  through  the  winter,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  fow  the  feeds  of  the  other  two 
with  it  late  in  the  fpring ;  or  if  they  be  fown  a 
month  after,  to  prevent  their  being  brought  too 
early  into  flower,  it  will  be  the  better. 

They  muft  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hotbed, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove  muft  be 
potted  feparately,  and  again  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark  ;  they  muft  be  watered  and 
lhaded  at  firft,  and  in  the  autumn  muft  be  taken 


into  the  bark  ftove,  where  they  will  flower,  and 
perfeft  their  feeds  the  fummer  following. 

I.- The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Turner  afioribus  TitJ  3 
fejfilibus  peticlaribus ,  foliis  biglandulofis.  In  them/ 

Uort.  Cliff, l  it  is  termed,  T urnera  folds  ferratis , 
petiolis fioriferis.  Plumier  calls  it,  Turnera  fru- 
tefeens  ulmifolia  ;  Sloane,  Cijlus  urtica  folio ,  fiore 
luteo>  vaf culls  irigonis ;  and  Martin,  Turnera 
frutefeens)  folio  longiore  &  mucronato.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  many  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America. 

,  \  fcc0w  fPcci«s,istitled.  turnera  fieri-  Zmi&a,. 

bus  JeJJilibus  petiolar urns,  folds  cglandulofis.  Brown 
calls  it,  P umilea  maxima  hirfut a ,  Joins  angujlis 
profunde  ferratis  Petiver,  Chamacifus  luteusi 
Jodis  parvis  ferratis  ;  and  Sloane,  C hamtecifius 
urtic<e  folio ,  fore  luteo.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Turnera  foribus  Cuitv^eJ. 
pcdunculatis  axillaribus ,  foliis  apice  ferratis.  Brown 
calls  it,  Pumilea  fubhirfuta  J implex ,  foliis  lineari- 
bus  crenatis  ;  Boerhaave,  Helianthemoides  ;  pla¬ 
nner,  Helianthemum  betomca. ?  folio ,  caule  hirfuto  j 
and  Sloane,  Chamacifus  caule  hirfuto ,  folio  ob- 
longo  angufio  finuato ,  fiore  luteo  pediculo  infidente. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  hot,  moift  parts  of 
America. 

Turnera  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria  ri  r  . 
Trigynia  ;  and  the  charafters  are.  Order tr 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell  -  fhaped,  the  -Lin. 
deciduous  perianthium.  The  tube  is  oblong  nasan 
ereft,  cylindrical,  and  angular.  The  limb  ts  Sylleni* 
ereft,  and  divided  into  five  fpear-fhaped  parts,  chs“ 
which  are  the  fame  length  as  the  tube.  crs* 

->  2.  Corolla  confifts  of  five  obcordated,  {harp- 
pointed,  plane,  ereft,  patent  petals,  having  nar¬ 
row  ungues  inferted  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  and  inferted  in  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  having  acuminated,  ereft  antherae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  conical  germen, 
and  three  filiforme  ftyles  the  length  of  the  fta¬ 
mina,  with  capillary,  multifid  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  trivalved  cap¬ 
fule,  containing  one  cell.  The  receptacles  are 
linear,  and  annexed  longitudinally  to  the  valves. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  oblonm  and 

obtufe. 
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Culture. 


OF  this  genus  are, 

l.  Lineated  Varronia. 

Bullated  Varronia. 

Globule  Varronia. 

Varronia  of  Curaflao. 

White  Varronia. 

Lineated  Varronia.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
flender,  imooth,  divides  into  feveral  imall 
branches,  and  grows  to  about  fix  or  eight  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  Ipear-fhaped,  rough' on 
their  upper-fide,  hairy  underneath,  and  grow  al¬ 
ternately  on  lhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  globular  bunches  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  their  footftalks  growing  to  thofe  of 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  fhew 
themfelves  in  the  autumn,  and  frequently  great 
part  of  the  winter,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the 
berries,  each  containing  one  feed. 

2.  Bullated  Varronia.  The  (talk  is  woody, 
divides  into  feveral  branches,  and  grows  to  be 
five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  vein¬ 
ed,  and  very  rough.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  unequal,  roundifh  fpikes  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  branches  *,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  berries,  each  containing  a  nut  of  four 
cells. 

g.  Globofe  Varronia.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
and  dichotomous.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
oblong,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other. 
The  flowers  are  collected  in  equal,  globular 
fpikes  at  the  divifions  of  the  branches,  which 
falling  away,  are  fucceeded  by  the  like  kind  of 
fruit  with  the  former. 

4.  Varronia  of  Curaflao.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
divides  into  feveral  ligneous  branches,  and 
grows  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The 
Teaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oblong,  rough,  ftudded, 
and  grow  alternately.  The  flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  oblong  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  long  berries,  each  including  a 
roundifh  nut. 

5.  White  Varronia.  The  ftalk  is  woody,  di¬ 
vides  into  many  branches,  and  grows  to  be  fix 
or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhap- 
ed,  and  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the  Alder, 
or  Hazel  Nut-tree.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  cymofe  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches*  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  fruit,  which 
is  of  a  white  colour  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  plants  are  rafted  by  cuttings,  tho’ 
lome  more  readily  ftrike  root  than  others. 
They  muft  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  good 
garden  mould,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark :  Then  they  muft  be  watered  and 
fliaded  at  firft,  be  ufed  by  degrees  to  a  great 
(hare  of  air,  and  in  the  autumn  be  taken  into  a 
temperate  bark  ftove,  where  they  muft  remain 


■*  vie* is. 


under  the  care  and  management  of  tender 
plants. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds.  Thefe  muft 
be  procured  from  abroad,  and  lown  in  a  good 
hotbed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  muft  be  potted  leparaiely,  and 
managed  like  the  cuttings. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Varronia  foliis  Titles. 
lanceolatis  lincatis ,  pedunculis  lateralibus  petiolo 
adnatis,  fpicis  globojis.  In  the  former  edition  of 

the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Lantana  fo¬ 
liis  alternis ,  floribus  corymbojis.  Plukenet  calls 
it,  Ultni  angujlifolite  facie  baccifera  Jamaicenfe , 
folds  fuperne  fcabris ,  fubtus  vUlofis ,  fioribus  fiavis 
perpujillis ,  fruftu  botryoide  monofpermo.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Varronia  fo- 

liis  ovatis  venofo-rugojis ,  fpicis  globojis.  Jacquin 
calls  it,  Varronia  fpicis  fubrotundis  ineetpualibus  cor - 
rollis  hypo  crater  if prmibus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
America.  ...  .  ...  0 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Varronia  folks 
lanceolato-oblongis ,  caule  dichotomo ,  pedunculis  axil-  0 
lari  bus  elongates  nudis ,  fpicis  glob  ofis.  Jacquin 
calls  it,  Varronia  fpicis  aqualibus  globojis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  America. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  titled,  Varronia  foliis 
lanceolatis ,  fpicis  oblongis.  In  the  former  edition 
of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  termed,  Lantana 
foliis  alternis ,  fpicis  oblongis.  Brown  calls  it, 

Varronia  ajfurgens  farmentofa ,  foliis  &  capitulis 
oblongis  j  and  Sloane,  Periclymcnum  reRumJffalv'ue 
folio  rugofo  majore  oblongo  bulla  to ,  fore  albo ,  fruc- 
tu  longiori..  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

5.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  titled,  Varronia  foliis 
cordatis ,  fioribus  cymofis.  Commeline  calls  it, 

Mefipilus  Americana ,  alni  vel  coryli  foliis ,  frubht 
mucaginofo  albo.  It  grows  n4turally  in  America. 

Varronia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentan -  Clafsand 
dria  Monogynia  *,  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubular,  perma-  nt»anm"  ' 

nent  perianthium,  divided  into  five  recurved  Syftem. 
fegments.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla  is  monopetalous,  tubular,  and 
cylindrical.  The  limb  is  divided  into  five 
lpreading  parts. 

3.  -Stamina  are  five  awl-fhaped  filaments 
the  length  of  the  corolla,'  having  oblong,  incum¬ 
bent  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen,  a 
filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and 
four  fetaceous  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  free,  unilocular 
drupe,  included  within  the  calyx. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  a  roundifh  nut,  con¬ 
taining  four  cells. 
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VERBENA, 

THE  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus 
are. 

Species.  I-  StAchas -leaved  Vervain. 

2.  Germander-leaved  Vervain; 

3.  Mexican  Vervain. 

4.  Buenos  Ayres  Vervain. 

5.  Jamaica  Vervain. 

6.  Indian  Vervain. 

Stjechas-  *•  SUcbas-lc aved  Vervain.  The  ftalk  is 
leaved,  woody,  branching,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high. 

The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  folded  and  fer- 
rated  on  their  edges,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs 
on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  colleded 
into  oval  fpikes,  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks,  on  long,  naked  footftalks  ;  they  appear 
in  the  autumn,  and  fometimes  the  feeds  ripen 
in  England. 

German-  2.  Germander-leaved  Vervain.  The  ftalks 
der-leav-  are  ligneous,  branching,  and  about  two  or 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe, 
fharply  indented  on  their  edges,  of  a  light- 
green  colour,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out.  in  loofe  fpikes,  from  the 
ends  and  fides  of  the  branches,  on  long,  flender, 
naked  footftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
bright- blue  colour,  appear  in  the  autumn,  and 
fometimes  the  feeds  ripen  in  England. 

Mexican,  .  3*  Mexican  Vervain.  The  ftalk  is  branch- 
*  ing  and  four-cornered,  fends  forth  branches  by 
pairs,  and  grows  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  rough,  l'er- 
rated,  of  a  light- green  colour,  and  grow  op¬ 
pofite  by  pairs  on  very  fhort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
in  loofe  fpikes  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale- 
blue  colour,  appear  in  Auguft  and  September, 
and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our 
gardens. 

Buenos  4-  Buenos  Ayres  Vervain.  The  ftalks  are 
Ajres,  fquare,  fend  forth  branches  by  pairs,  and  grow 

to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  ferrated,  of  a  pale-green  colour, 
and  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  cluftered  fpikes  from  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  blue  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  chiefly  in  September  and  O&ober,  and  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 
Jamaica,  5.  Jamaica  Vervain.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
rough,  fquare,  branching,  and  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  ferrated,  and  grow 
oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  joints.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  very 
long,  flefhy,  and  almoft:  naked  fpikes ;  they  are 
of  a  blue  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft ; 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

6.  Indian  Vervain.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  are 
Indian  fmooth,  and  almoft  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 

described,  are^Pear*^laPed,°val,  obliquely  indented,  fmooth, 

'  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  at  the  joints.  The 


VERVAIN. 

flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  ftalks, 
in  long,  naked,  flefhed  fpikes;  they  are  of  a 
blue  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumrt. 

Moft  of  thefe  ipecies  muft  be  brought  forward 
fo  as  to  flower  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  one 
year  ;  but  if  they  are  lefs  forward,  they  muft  be 
removed  into  a  temperate  ftove  in  the  autumn. 

They  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  years, 
efpecially  the  firft  four  forts,  which  in  their  na¬ 
tive  country  are  perennial  plants. 

The  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  the  fpring  in  a  Culture, 
moderate  hotbed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  let  each  be  pfanted  in  a  feparate  pot, 
and  each  pot  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  a  hot¬ 
bed.  The  plants  muft  be  ftiaded  and  watered  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  root ;  afterwards  let  them 
have  plenty  of  air,  as  the  weather  will  permit; 
and  in  the  autumn  let  them  be  removed  into 
the  ftove,  to  be  treated  like  tender  ftove  plants, 
until  they  have  flowered  and  perfected  their 
feeds  for  a  fuccefiion. 

1.  Stiecbas- leaved  Vervain  is  titled.  Verbena  TItles 
diandra ,  fpicis  ovatis  foliis  lanceolatis ,  ferrato-  s,  1  cn  . 
plicatis,  caule  fruticojk  Vaillant  calls  it,  Sherar-frSi(™AL= 
dia  nodiflora ,  ftxchadis  ferratifolii  folio  ;  and  -/tfCcdc. 
Plunder,  Lavandula ,  foliis  crehatis  latioribus , 

Americana  frutefeens.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft 

parts  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

2.  Germander- leaved  Vervain  is  titled,  Vef- 

bena  diandra ,  fpicis  laxis ,  calycibus  alternis  prifl  -Hcet 
maticis  truncatis  ariflatis ,  foliis  ovatis  obiu- 
Jis.  Sloane  calls  it,  Verbena  minima ,  chama- 
dryos  folio  ;  and  Plunder,  Verbena  fcufellariee  f 
caflidc-e  folio ,  difpermos  Americana,  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Jamaica. 

3.  Mexican  Vervain  is  titled.  Verbena  dian- 

dra,  fpicis ■  laxis,  calycibus  fruttus  reflexis  rotun -  -  ' 

dato-didymis  hifpidis.  Dillenius  calls  it,  Ver¬ 
bena  Mexicana ,  trachelii  folio ,  fruftu  aparines . 

It  grows  naturally  in  Mexico. 

4.  Buenos  Ayres  "Vervain  is  titled.  Verbenaff crtiasiflx 
t etrandr a ,  fpicis  fafciculatis^  foliis  lanceolatis  am — CMJUi 
plexicaulibus.  Van  Royen  calls  it,  Verbena  foliis  ~ 
lanceolatis ,  floribus  congeftis  faftigiatis  ;  and  Dille¬ 
nius,  Verbena  Bonarienfls  altiffima ,  lavenduU  Cana  - 

rienfis  folio,  fpied  lavenduU.  It  grows  naturally 
at  Buenos  Ayres. 

5.  Jamaica  Vervain  is  titled,  Verbena  diandra ,  WujuW- 
fpicis  longiflimis  carnofts  nudis ,  foliis  fpatulato-U  'jU. 
ovatis  ferratis ,  caule  hirto.  Van  Royen  calls  it. 

Verbena  folds  obtufe  ovalibus ,  fpied  carnofd  nudd\ 
and  Sloane,  V erbena  folio  fubrotundo  ferrato , 
flore  cceruleO'.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica 
and  the  Caribbees. 

6.  Indian  Vervain  is  titled.  Verbena  diandra  S'ruTice t. 
fpicis  longiflimis  carnofis  nudis ,  foliis  lanceolato- 

ovatis  oblique  dentatis,  caule  l<evi.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Ceylon. 
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of  this  genus  pre- 
Stove,  called,  The 


AVERY  elegant  fpecies 
tents  itfelf  for  the  S 
Crirnfon  Periwinkle. 

The  plant  The  ftem  is  ereCt,  woody,  branching,  covered 
delcn  c  .  with  a  brown  bark,  and  the  plant  grows, to  about 
a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  en¬ 
tile,  firm,  glofly,  of  a  deep- green  colour,  and 
grow  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
come  out  on  fhort  footftalks,  and  adorn  the 
plant  in  great  plenty  ;  they  are  large,  the  tube 
being  long,  and  the  fegments  of  the  brim  broad 
and  fpreading;  their  upper  part  is  an  elegant 
crimlon,  and  on  the  back-part  they  are  white, 
and  forttetimes  of  a  pale  red  colour ;  they  make 
their  appearance  early  in  the  fpring,  and  often 
continue  in  fucceflion  until  the  end  of  autumn  ; 
before  which  time  good  feeds  from  the  firft- 
blown  flowers  may  be  collected. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings  and 
feeds.  1  he  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  pots 
in  any  of  the  lummer  months,  and  the  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark- 
bed;  then  they  mud  be  fhaded,  and  frequently 
watered,  though  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  they  will  loon  ftrike  root.  When  this  is  ef¬ 
fected,  they  muft  have  more  air  ;  and  if  the 
Weather  is  very  hot,  they  may  be  fet  abroad  in  a 
warm,  well-fheltered  place  until  September, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  cooleft 
itove  ;  for  a  flight  degree  of  heat  only  is  better 
for  theie  plants  than  a  greater. 

,  This  fpecies  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  and 

by  this  method  the  belt  plants  are  to  be  raifed. 
The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hotbed  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft 
have  air  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak, 
and  muft  now  and  then  be  only  fprinkled  with 
water  that  has  been  in  the  ftove  a  day  or  two. 
From  this  time,  the  greateft  nicety  is  required  to 
give  them  a  due  fhare  of  water  and  air.  Thefe 
plants  are  very  fucculent  and  tender  at  firft ; 
and  it  is  as  they  advance  in  age  that  they  propor- 
tionably  become  woody  ;  fo  that  if  in  this  tender, 
fucculent  ftate  they  have  too  much  water,  they 


will  entirely  be  rotted  ;  if  too  much  air,  kill- 
led  ;  and  if  too  little  air,  they  will  foon 
draw  weak,  become  fickly,  and  hardly  ever 
after  be  made  good  plants:  For  which  reafons 
the  ftribteft  care  of  the  Gardener  muft  attend  them 
to  regulate  thofe  things,  as  the  heat  of  the 
bed,  the  weather,  and  the  ftate  of  the  plants 
fhall  require.  When  the  heat  of  the  bed  is 
abated,  it  may  be  renewed  by  frefli  lining  with 
frefh  dung ;  and  by  fuch  time  as  that  cools, 
the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove  ;  for  I  am  by 
no  means  for  having  them  fhifted  when  very 
young,  as  being  for  the  moft  part  too  tender 
for  the  operation.  When  they  are  removed, 
each  fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot ;  the  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  fecond  hotbed  ;  and  the 
plants  fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken 
root.  When  this  is  effected,  they  muft  have  more 
air  in  proportion  ;  and  if  the  weather  is  very 
hot,  the  repetition  of  watering  muft  be  the 
greater.  From  this  time  the  glaffes  muft  be 
gradually  raifed,  and  finally  taken  off ;  but  it 
will  not  be  advifeable  to  take  the  plants  out  of 
the  bed.  There  let  them  remain  until  the  end 
of  fummer,  _  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  the 
fun  and  air  in  all  mild,  warm,  and  favourable 
weather ;  but  conftantly  covering  them  with 
the  glaffes  in  cold,  rainy  weather,  and  damp, 
dull  nights  :  Your  plants  by  this  means  will 
advance  without  impediment  to  their  beauty 
and  perfection.  In  the  autumn  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  ftove  ;  and  every  fummer  they 
may  in  hot  weather  be  fet  abroad  with  other 
tender  plants.  In  the  ftove  they  will  often  be¬ 
gin  flowering  by  January,  where  they  will  be 
highly  ornamental,  .and  fhew  thernfelves  de- 
ferving  the  beft  management  and  care. 

This  fpecies  is  titled.  Vinca  caule  frutefcente  Title* 
ereffo,  fioribus  geminis  fejjilibus ,  foliis  oblongis  pe- 
tiolis  bafi  bident  atis.  In  Miller’s  Dictionary  it  is 
termed.  Vinca  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  in  teg  cnnimis 
tubo  floris  longiffimo ,  caule  ramofo  fruticofo.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  Madagafcar 
and  Java. 
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V  I  T  I  s, 

I 

THERE  may  be  preferved  in  the  Stove^ 

1.  The  Wild  Indian  Grape. 

2.  Trifoliate  Indian  Grape. 

The  Wild  1.  The  Wild  Indian  Grape  is  a  Climber  of 
confiderable  height.  The  branches  are  flender, 
and  their  branching  tendrils  lay  hold  on  every 
thing  that  is  near  them.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  hairy  on  their  under-fide,  and  their  edges 
are  indented.  The  flowers  are  inconfiderable,  like 
thofe  of  the  Common  Vines ;  they  grow  in  cluf- 
ters  like  them,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  ber¬ 
ries  called  Indian  Grapes,  which  with  us  are  not 
eatable. 


The 


VINE. 


Ind 


2.  Trifoliate  Indian  Grape  is  another  climber 
of  confiderable  height.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate  and 
each  being  compofed  of  three  fmall  leaves  which 
are  of  a  mundifh  figure,  and  are  ferrated  on  their 
edges.  •  The  whole  plant  is  but  of  fmall  beauty  ; 
but  a  few  of  them  may  be  admitted,  for  variety, 
into  a  large  collection  of  plants. 

.  Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  cuttings  in  pots  filled  with  good,  light 
earth  ;  thefe  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed,  and  be  well  watered  and  fhaded  until  thev 
have  taken  root.  When  you  find  they  are  in  a 
growing  ftate,  and  have  made  fome  confiderable 

Ihoots, 
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fhoots,  you  fhould  place  flicks  for  their  fupport  •, 
to  thefe  you  muft  from  time  to  time  train  them  ; 
and, when  they  get  as  high  as  your  room  will  allow, 
you  muft  fh  >rten  their  leading  branches.  If 
you  would  chufe  to  have  them  grow  ftrong,  they 
fliould  be  fhortened  every  year  to  within  two  or 
three  eyes  of  the  tail  year’s  wood  but  this  muft 
not  be  done  with  a  view  to  their  fruit,  for  none 
will  ripen  in  our  climate,  though  in  a  ftove. 
'They  muft  from  time  to  time  be  watered,  and 
every  two  years  fhould  be  fhifted  into  frefh 
moulds,  and  in  rather  larger* fized  pots.  They 
will  require  very  little  water  in  the  winter  time, 
and  their  fituation  fhould  be  in  the  cooleft  ftove 
for  they  only  require  a  fmall  degree  of  artificial 
heat  to  caufe  them  to  flourifh  well  with  others. 

They  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  feeds.  Thefe 
fhould  be  procured  from  India,  and  fhould  be 
fown  thinly  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth. 
The  pots  fhould  be  immediately  plunged  into  the 
bark- bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  appear,  they 


fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  violent  heat  of  the 
fun.  They  muft  be  now  and  then  fprinkled 
with  water,  and  a  due  admilfion  of  air  rnuft  be 
granted  them-,  and  they  will  in  a  little  time  make 
conliderable  progrefs.  When  they  begin  to  crowd 
each  other,  they  fliould  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
mould,  and  each  fbo^d  be  f  t  in  its  own  fepa- 
rate  pot,  filled  with  the  like  kind  of  frefh  earth. 
They  fliould  be  then  watered,  plunged  up  to  the 
rims  in  the  bed,  and  the  plants  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  root.  This  will  be  in  a  very  little 
time,  and  their  management  there  may  be  the 
lame  as  that  of  the  cuttings. 


tea. 


1.  The  Wild  Indian  Grape  is  titled,  Vitis  foliis  Titles, 
cordatis  dentatis  fubtus  villojis,  cirrhis  racemiferis.  J'fffi 
It  is,  Vitis  fylvejiris  Indica ,  acini s  rotundis ,  Raj. 
Dendr.  67.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 

2.  Trifoliate  Indian  Grape  is  titled,  Vitis  foliis 
ternatis ;  foliolis  fubrotundh  ferratis.  It  is,  Vitis 
pearme  doorica ,  foliis  ternis  fubrotundis  ferratis y 
Raj.  Dendr.  68.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 
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OF  this  genus  .there  are  two  fpecies  in  the 
Stove,  viz. 

1.  Unarmed  Volkameria. 

2.  Prickly  Volkameria. 

1.  Unarmed  Volkameria.  The  ftalks  are  lig¬ 
neous,  weak,  covered  with  a  white  bark,  and 
grow  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  ot  a  bright-green 
colour,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  and 
Tides  of  the  ftalks  in  fiat  bunches ;  they  are  of 
a  white  colour,  and  finely  feented ;  they  appear 
in  July,  Auguft,  and  September  j  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

2.  Prickly  Volkameria.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
branching,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  a  white  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  fmooth,  and  the  lower  ones  grow  in  cluf- 
ters  ;  but  the  upper  ones  are  placed  oppofite, 
and  under  them  are  two  fmall,  crooked  fpines. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  at  the  upper  parts  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  appear 
great  part  of  the  fummer  months ;  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the 
cuttings,  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  pots 
filled  with  light,  rich  earth.  The  pots  muft  be 
then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark-bed  5 
the  cuttings  muft  be  watered  and  kept  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  that  they  muft 
have  more  air  •,  and  in  the  autumn  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  ftove.  The  firft  fort  is  tole¬ 
rably  hardy,  will  thrive  in  the  cooleft  ftove  in 
winter,  and  may  be  fet  abroad  in  fummer  j  but 


the  fecond  fhould  have  a  good  ftove  to  preferve 
it  through  the  winter,  and  caufe  it  to  flower 
ftreng  the  fummer  following. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Volkameria  r amis  Ticks, 

inermibus.  Rumphius  calls  it,  Jafminum  litoreum ;  dJrt^JiVYtVi 
and  Plukenet,  Periclymeni  fimilis  myrtifolia  ar¬ 
bor  Maderafpatenfis.  Ic  grows  naturally  in  India.  a  j 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  tided,  Volkameria  fpi-  JhzeuzaJrCL, 
nis  petiolorum  rudimentis.  Brown  calls  it,  Clero - 

dendrum  fruticofum  Jpinofum ,  foliis  inferioribus  con- 
fertis  \  fuperioribus  oppojitis ,  pedunculis  tripartitis 
trifioris  alaribus ;  Amman,  buglafia  fpinofa,  li- 
gujlri  folio  j  Plumier,  Ligujlrum  aculeatum,  frubhi 
tejiiculato  ;  and  Sloane,  Paliuro  a  finis  ligujirifolia 
fpinofa ,  fore  monopet alo  dijformi.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 

V olkameria  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Didyna -  Clafs  and 
mi  a  Angiofpermia ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  turbinated  pe- 

rianthium,  indented  in  five  acute  points  at  the  Syftem. 
top.  The  cha« 

2.  Corolla  is  orie  ringent  petal ;  the  tube  ra&eis. 
is  cylindrical,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx ; 

the  limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into, five  nearly 
equal  fegments. 

3.  Stamina  are  four  very  long,  filiforme  fila¬ 
ments,  with  Ample  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  z  four-cornered  ger- 
men,  a  filiforme  ftyle  nearly  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  and  a  bifid  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  isaroundifh,  quadrifulcated 
berry,  .containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  a  fingle,  fulcated,  bi¬ 
locular  nut. 
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OF  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies  in  the 
Stove,  viz. 

i.  Angular-leaved  Urena . 

2.  Sinuated  Urena. 

3.  Procumbent  Urena. 

1.  Angular-leaved  Urena.  The  ftalk  is  wPodV, 
uPrif.K’  branching  a  little,  and  grows  to  about 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  roundifh,  angu¬ 
lar,  of  a  good  green  colour  on  their  upper  fide 
and  grow  on  longifh,  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
fitting  dole  ;  they  are  of  a  rofe  colour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  continue  in  fucceflion  for  many 

months,  and  afford  plenty  of  good  feeds  for  en- 
creafe. 

iSinuated,  .  Sinuated  Urena.  The  Italic  is  woody,  up¬ 
right,  hairy,  branching,  and  grows  to  about  two 
?r.  t^\ree  *eet  high.  The  leaves  are  roundifh, 
hairy,  deeply  finuated,  and  cut  into  many  ieg- 
ments.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  ; --they  are 
large,  of  a  pale-red  near  the  extremity,  but  of  a 
deep-red  or  blood  colour  in  the  center ;  they 
appear  in  July,  Augufl,  and  September,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  fucceflion. 

3.  Procumbent  Urena .  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
procumbent,  and  divides  into  numerous  branches, 
which,  lying  on  the  ground,  ftrike  root  at  the 
'  joints.  The  leaves  are  nearly  heart-fhaped,  undi¬ 
vided,  feriated,  fmooth,  and  of  a  good  green 
colour  on  their  upper  fide.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
large,  of  a  pale-red  colour,  having  deeper  bot¬ 
toms  ;  they  appear  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  former,  and  the  feeds  ripen  accordingly. 

Thefe  plants  are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds  on 
a  flight  hotbed  in  the  fpring;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  mu  ft  be  planted 
ieparately  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark  :  They  muft  be  watered  and  fhaded 
at  fi rft  •,  but  care  muft  be  obferved  all  along  not  to 
force  them  too  much,  as  it  will  caufe  them  to 
flower  the  firft  fummer;  and  then  the  plants  are 
generally  weak,  bad-coloured,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
badly.  Let  them  therefore  have  as  much  air  as 


and  Pro¬ 
cumbent 
Urena 
defcribed 
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poflible  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  fummefy 
and  regular  lupplies  of  water ;  and  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  let  them  be  taken  into  a  very  temperate 
aik-ftove;  then,  the  iummer  following,  they 
wfl]  flower  ftrong,  aflume  that  healthy  garb  Na¬ 
ture  defigned  them  to  wear,  continue  in  beauty 
a  ong  time,  and  afford  plenty  of  good  feeds  for 
a  lucceffion.  Thefe  plants  are  of  fhort  dura¬ 
tion,  feldom  lafting  longer  than  two  or  three 
years  ;  fo  that  the  ltock  fhould  be  kept  up  by 
lowing  fr.efh  ieeds  at  intervals  accordingly. 

;  !'  fpecies  is  titled,  Urena  foliis  tin? tl-  Titles, 

W  Dillemus  calls  it,  Urena  Sinica,  Xantbii  rA, 
faciei  and  Breymus,  Trifolio  adjinis  Indi<e  Orien-^™'' 

China  ^antJtl  facie'  ^  grows  naturally  in 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Urena  foliis 
finuato-palmatis  ;  finubns  obtufis.  Plukenet  calls  it. 

Alee  a  Indie  a  frutefeens ,  foliis  in  lacinias  varie  dif- 

dlcea  Indica  frutefeens  ;  and  Burman, 

Ma  Ivin  da  foliis  inferioribus  multifdis ,  fuperioribus 
ineifis,  fore  folitario. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Urena  foliis  haf 
tato-fubcordatis  mdivi/is  ferratis ,  eaule  procum-  t 
bente.  It  grows  naturally  in  China 

Urena  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Monadelphia  ‘ 
rolyandria  •,  and  the  charadlers  are^ 

.  lm  C.ALyx  ls  a  dooble  perianthium;  the  outer 
is  one  lear,  cut  into  five  broad  fegments  •  the  in  an<^ 
terior  perianthium  is  compofed  of  five  narrow  t°rd?r  in 
angular,  permanent  leaves.  5  nseaLin* 

2.  Corolla  conflfts  of  five  oblong  petals  Soften*, 

broad  at  the  top,  but  narrow  at  the  bale,  where  TI,e  cha* 
they  are  joined  together.  ra£Lj*. 

3.  Staivuna  are  numerous  filaments  which 
coaleice  into  a  cylinder  at  the  bottom,  but  are 
loole  upwards,  having  roundifh  anthers. 

4.  Pjstillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  penta¬ 

gonal  germen,  a  Ample  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ltamina,  and  ten  capitated,  hairy,  reflexed  ftio-. 
mas.  0 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh,  echinated 
pentangular  capfule,  containing  five  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  roundifh 

angular,  and  compreffed.  J 
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r  HERE  are  tliree  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
I  called, 

1.  American  Waltheria. 

2.  Indian  IV alt  hen  a. 

3.  Narrow-leaved  Waltheria. 

i-  American  Waltheria.  The  ftalk  is  ligne¬ 
ous,  foft,  hairy,  fends  out  a  few  branches  from 
the  Ades,  and  grows  to  be  two  or  three  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  foft,  hairy,  ferrat- 
ed,and  grow  alternately.  The  Aowers  are  colledt- 
ed  in  roundifh  bunches,  growing  on  footftalks 
at  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  of 
a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

VOL.  II. 
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Indian  Wte, «  The  ftalk  is  woody,  r  ,. 

roft,  divides  into  a  few  loft,  woolly  branches,  and  Ind“n> 
grows  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  oblong,  obtule,  ferrated,  downy,  arid 
foft  to  the  touch.  The  flowers  are  colleifted  in 
roundifh  headsor  clutters  at  the  wingsof  deleaves, 
itting  dole,  having  no  footftalks  they  are  of 
a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 

guit,  and  often  continue  in  fucceflion  until  the 
winter. 

Narrow-leaved  Waltheria.  The  ftalk  is 


3- 


and 
Narrow¬ 
leaved 


ligneous,  hairy,  and  Ax  or  eight  feet  high  . . 

I  he  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  ferrated* 
hairy  and  have  many  ftrong  veins  diverging  ria 

from  defcribed* 
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from  the  mid- rib  to  the  fides.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  pedunculated  clutters  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  •,  they  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  appear  great  part  ot  the  lu miner,  and  af¬ 
ford  plenty  of  feeds  for  a  fucceflion. 

Culture.  The  feeds  of  all  thefe  forts  ripen  very  v/ell  in 
England  ^  and  by  thefe  they  are  railed.  They 
fhould  be  fown  late  in  the  fpring  on  a  flight 
hotbed ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  mutt  be  potted  feparately,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hotbed  of  tanner  s 
bark:  Here  they  muft  be  watered  and  kept 
fhaded  at  firft,  and  afterwards  mull  have  plenty 
offrefhair,  efpecially  when  the  weather  is  hot. 
In  the  autumn  they  mull  be  taken  into  the  bark- 
ftove  for  their  winter  lodgings, -and  the  fummer 
following  they  will  flower,  and  perfect  their 
feeds.  Thefe  plants  fometimes  continue  three 
or  four  years,  but  are  always  in  greateft 
beauty  the  fecond  year  from  feeds ;  l'o  that 
whoever  is  defirous  of  having  them  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  Ihould  be  careful  to  keep  up  the  ftock 
by  flowing  the  feeds  at  proper  intervals. 

Titles.  i.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Waltheria  fcliis 
dyiIsama,  ovalibus  plicatis  ferrato-dentatis,  capitulis  peduncu- 
^  ’  lads.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Waltheria 

.  foliis  cordato-ovatis  ferratis.  Herman  calls  it, 

Alth<e*e  Jimilis  Americana,  jiorc  luteo  \  Plukenet, 
Betonica  arbor efcens,  foliis  amplicribus  \  and  Brey- 
niuSj  Althea  Americana  pumila,  flore  luteo  fpicato  ; 
and  I  (hard,  Monofperm-  Althea  arbor  efcens  villofa , 


uaU's. 


■CL. 


folio  majore.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the 
warmeft  parts  of  America.  ,  .  ,  , 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Waltheria  fd-  . 

liis  ovatis  ferratis  phcatis,  capitulis  feffilibus.  Iri 

the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Melochia  foliis  ob- 
longis  obtufis  ferratis  tomentofis ,  floribus  confertis. 

Plukenet  calls  it,  Betonica  arborefcens ,  villofls  fo¬ 
liis  prof  unde  venojis,  floribus  ex  alis  foliorum  glo - 
meratis.  It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  titled,  Waltheria  foliis 
lanceolatis  ferratis ,  capitulis  pedunculatis.  Ilnard 
calls  it,  Monofperm- Alt  ha  a  arborefcens  villofa , 
flore  minor e ;  and  Plukenet,  Betonica  arborefcens 
Maderafpatana  villofa ,  foliis  prof  unde  villofls.  It 
grows  naturally  in  America; 

Waltheria  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Mona- 
delphia  Pentandria  \  and  the  characters  are,  the  jjn_ 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  cyathiforme,  nzean 

permanent  perianthium,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  Syftem. 
acute  fegments.  J^e r?a" 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  fiveobcordated,  fpread- 

ing  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  fhort  filaments,  with 
Ample,  diftinct  anthene. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oval  germen, 
a  filiforme  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina,  and 
penicillated  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp  1  um  is  anoboval  capfule,  formed 
of  two  valves,  and  containing  one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  Angle,  obtufe,  and 
broadeft  near  the  top. 


chap,  ccxliii. 


TV  E  INMANN1  A; 


Specie.,  nr  HERE  is  at  preient  only  one  fpecies  of 
"  *  X  this  genus,  called,  [Weinmannia. 

The  plant  The  ftalk  is  fhrubby,  upright,  three  or  four 
<tefcribed.  feet  high,  and'  fends  out  branches  oppofite  to 
each  other  from  the  fides.  The  leaves  are  pin¬ 
nated,  roundifh,  and  ferrated  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  loofe 
fpikes  or  bunches ;  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
may  be  eafily  procured  from  Jamaica,  where 
the  flhrub  naturally  grows.  They  muft  be 
flown  in  pots  filled  with  light  garden  mould, 
and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft 
be  planted  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  the  like 
kind  of  light,  frefli  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  The  ufual  care  of 
watering  and  Ihading  muft  be  obferved  until 
they  have  taken  root,  when  they  fhould  be 
o-radually  ufed  to  bear  a  large  fhare  of  air  ;  but 
They  are  too  tender  to  be  fet  abroad  in  the  full 
air.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into 


a  pretty  good  bark-ftove,  and  managed  like 
other  tender  plants. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to  Titles. 

this  genus,  it  is  termed  limply,  Weinmannia.  <-p  _ / 

Brown  calls  it,  Windmannia  fruticofa ,  foliis  fub -  oir^rCodfix, 
rotundis  ferratis  per  pinnas  cordato-alatas ,  ra- 
cemis  terminalibus ,  pinnis  &  ramis  oppofltis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  . 

Weinmannia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Offan-  Order  In 
dria  Digynia  ;  and  the  characters  are,  the  Lin. 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  four  naean 

oval,  patulous  leaves.  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  four  equal  petals,  ^eercgha* 
which  are  larger  than  the  calyx, 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  fhort,  erect  filaments, 
with  roundifh  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen* 
and  two  ftyles  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  with 
acute  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  an  oval,  biroftrated  cap¬ 
fule,  containing  two  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  roundifh,  and 
about  eight  in  number* 
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Species.  r|A  H  ERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  ge- 
nuis,  called,  JVinterania. 

'The  plant  The  ftalk  is  thick,  woody,  branching,  and 
deicnbed.  covered  with  a  ftrong  aromatick  bark.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  obtufe,  of  a  bright-green  co¬ 
lour  on  their  upper-fide,  but  afh-coloured  under¬ 
neath,  and  ftrongly  fcented  when  bruifed.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clutters  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  green 
berries,  each  containing;  two  feeds. 

Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Tinas,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related. 
Jt  is  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark  •, 
where  they  fhould  be  watered  and  fhaded  at 
firft,  and  afterwards  be  ufed  to  the  air,  and  ma¬ 
naged  like  the  feedling  plants  of  Tihus. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it 
Titles.  is  named  Amply,  JVinterania.  In  the  former 
^  fa  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  it  is  named, 
LtXYieitX.  Lattrus  foliis  enerviis  obovatis  obtufis.  Clufius 
calls  it,  Winteranus  cortex  j  Brown,  Canella  fo¬ 
liis  oblongis  obtufis  nitidis ,  racemis  terminalibus 
Sloane,  Arbor  baccifera  laurifolia  dromdticay 


frudlu  viridi  calyculato  racemofo  ;  and  Plukehet 
Cajfia  lignea  Jama’uenfis ,  laureclte  foliis  fubcinereis, 
cortice  piperis  modo  acri  alfo,  Caffia  cinnamomea 
f  cinnamonium  fylveflre  Barbadenfuim.  It  grows 
naturally  in  America. 

JVinterania  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Bode-  Clafs  and 
candria  Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped,  the  L,n' 

trilobed  periantliium,  the  lobes  being  rounded,  g®™m 
and  concave.  TheCba- 

2.  Corolla  corififts  of  five  oblorigifh,  feffile  rafters, 
petals,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

The  nedarium  is  urceolated,  conical,  con¬ 
cave,  truncated,  and  the  length  of  the  corolla. 

3.  Stamina  are  no  filaments,  but  confift  of 
fixteen  linear,  parallel,  diftant  anthers  growing 
to  the  nedarium  on  the  outfide. 

4.  Pistillum  Confifts  of  an  oval  germen  with¬ 
in  the  nedarium,  and  a  cylindrical  ftyle,  witli 
three  obtufe  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  berry,  con¬ 


taining  three  cells. 


6.  Semina. 
fhaped. 


The  feeds  are  two;  arid  heart- 
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THERE  are  two  fpecies  df  this  genus, 
called, 

1.  Prickly  Ximenia . 

2.  Smooth  Ximenia. 

1.  Prickly  Ximenia .  The  flem  is  woody,  fo- 
buft,  fends  out  many  branches  from  the  fides, 
which  are  armed  with  fharp  ipines,  and  grows  to 
be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  oblong,  entire,  and  grow  alternately 
on  friort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  bunches  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  very  hairy,  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  an  oval,  oblong, 
fiefhy  fruit,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour  when 
ripe. 

2.  Smooth  Ximenia.  The  ftem  is  woody,  up¬ 
right,  fends  out  many  branches  from  the  fides, 
which  are  unarmed,  or  deftitute  of  fpines,  and 
the  tree  grows  to  be  twenty  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  finooth,  of  a  good  green  co¬ 
lour  on  their  upper-fide  •,  and  they  grow  in 
fome  parts  two  or  three  together,  in  others 
fingly,  along  the  fides  of  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  fingly  on  footftalks  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  fhoots  •  they  are  of  a 
white  or  yellowifh  colour, 'and  are  fucceeded  by 
fuboval,  flefhy  fruit,  which  are  of  a  dark  brown 
or  black  colour  when  ripe. 

Thefe  planes  are  propagated  by  feeds  procur¬ 
ed  from  abroad  ;  for  thc^y  do  not  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  They  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,'  they  muft  be  potted  ieparately,  be  plung¬ 


ed  again  into  the  bark-bed,  arid  be  wa¬ 
tered  and  {haded  until  they  have  taken  root. 

Afterwards  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of 
air,  and  frequent  waterings,  dpecially  in  hot 
weather  ;  and  in  the  autumn  muft  be  taken  into 
a  good  bark  ftove,  Where  they  muft  conftantly  re¬ 
main  under  the  difeipline  and  management  of 
tender  plants. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Ximenia  foliis  ob-  Titles. 
longis ,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Plumier  calls  it,  a  * 
Ximenia  aculeata ,  fore  villofo ,  fruftu  luteo.  It  ^ 
grows  naturally  in  America. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Ximenia  foliis  }ri€^nU, 
ov'atis ,  pedunculis  iinifloris.  Brown  calls  it,  Amy- 

ris  arborefeens ,  foliis  ovatis  glabris  :  veiuftioribus 
confertis ,  petiolis  fiibmarginatif  floribus  folitariis. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Ximenia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Oelandria  Cjaf  d 
Monogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order3" 

1.  Calyx  is  a  fmall,  monophyllous,  permanent  in  the 

perianthium,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  fharp-  Binrajan 
pointed  fegments.  Th^h 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  four  oblong  petals,  rafters, 
which  are  ered,  and  form  a  tube  near  the  bafe, 

but  turn  backward  at  top,  and  are  hairy  on  their 
infide, 

3.  Stamina  are  eight  fhort,  ered  filaments, 
with  linear,  ered,  obcufe  antherae  the  length  of 
the  corolla. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  oblong  ger¬ 
men,  a  filiforme  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina, 
and  an  obtufe  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  fuboval  drupe. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  a  roundifh  nut. 
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'“PHERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called, 

1.  Muricated  Xylopia. 

2.  Smooth  Xylopia. 

t.  Muricated  Xylopia.  The  ftalk  is  woody, 
branching,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  acute-pointed,  and  grow  alternately. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clutters  at  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  ate  followed  by  mun- 
cated  fruit,  including  a  rotlndifh  kernel. 

2.  Smooth  Xylopia ,  in  America,  grows  to  be 
a  conlidei  able  tree.  T  he  leaves  are  broad, 
oval,  fmooth,  of  a  fhining-green  colour,  and 
grow  on  fhoi  t  footftalks.  i  he  flowers  come 
out,  one  or_  two  together,  on  footftalks  arifing 
from  the  Wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are  followed 

by  fmooth  fruit,  including  a  kernel  like  the 
former. 

1  hefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds,  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light, 
rich  earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  mutt  be  potted  leparately,  and  be 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed  as  before;  where 
they  mutt  remain,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  at  firft,  and  afterwards  allowing  them  a 
large  fhare  of  air,  until  the  autumn  ;  and  then 
be  taken  into  a  good  bark  ftove,  where  they 
mutt  conftantly  remain. 


1.  1  he  firft  fpecies  is  titled,  Xylopia  pe dun- 
cuhs  multifioris ,  frutTibus  muricatis.  Brown  calls 
it,  Xylopricum  fruticofum ,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis 
products  alternis ,  capfulis  punftatis ,  floribus  con - 
fertis  ad  alas.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

2.  The  lecond  fpecies  is  titled,  Xylopia  pedun- 
cuhs  fubunifloris,.  fruclibits  glabris.  Brown  calls 
it,  Xylopricum  foliis  amplioribus  nitidis  ovatis,  pe- 
t tolls  brevfus ,  frutlibus  glabris  ;  and  Plukenet, 
Xylopricum  arbor  Barbadenfibus  lignum  amarum 
nominata.  It  grows  naturally  in  America. 

Xylopia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Gynandria 
Polyandria  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  bell-fhaped 
perianthium,  cut  at  the  brim  into  four  obtufe 
legmen  ts. 

2.  Corolla  confifts  of  fix  feflile,  linear, 
ipear-fhapedj  coriaceous  petals,  the  three  exte¬ 
rior  ones  b.ing  the  largeft. 

3.  Stamina  are  numerous  oblongifh  an- 
theras,  fitting  on  the  germen,  without  any  fila¬ 
ments. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  feflile,  oval  o-er. 
men  covered  by  the  anthers,  a  conical,  awl- 

ftaped  ftyle  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  a 
fimple  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarp  1  tTM  is  a  dry,  roundifh,  roftrat- 
ed  drupe,  containing  one  ceil. 

6.  Semen  is  a  roundifh  nucleus. 
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T  PI  ERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
called,  Xyris. 

The  plant  The  root  is  compofed  of  feveral  long,  white 
deign  bed.  fibres,  diverging  from  one  common  head.  The 
leaves  arife  immediately  from  the  root,  are  lono-, 
narrow,  pointed,  ribbed  longitudinally,  and  grow 
about  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  T  he  ftalks  are 
upright,  angular,  naked,  and  about  a  foot  high. 
The  flowers  are  colleded  in  fcaly  heads  at  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  moderately  large, 
of  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules  full  of  I'm  all  feeds, 
which  rarely  ever  ripen  in  England. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  it  natu¬ 
rally  grows.  T  he  feeds  fhould  be  brought  over 
in  their  veiTels,  and  fhould  be  fown  as  loon  as 
may  be  after  their  arrival,  in  pots  filled  with 
loolc,  fat  earth  ;  they  fhould  oe  then  plunged 
into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark,  and  the  mould 
fhould  be  conftantly  watered,  otherwife  the  feeds 
will  rarely  come  up,  for  this  plant  delights  in 
moifture.  When  they  appear,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  prevent  their  drawing  weak,  and  alio  to  af¬ 
ford  them  fufficient  waterings,  which  muft  be 
repeated  often,  but  not  in  too  large  quantities 
at  a  time.  As  they  encreafe  in  ftrength,  more  air 
muft  be  allowed  them  ;  and  when  they  are  fit  to 
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remove,  they  muft  be  planted  feparately  in  pots 
filled  with  the  like  kind  of  fat,  looie  earth  as  be¬ 
fore^  They  muft  be  now  plunged  afrefh  into  the 
hotbed,  be  fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have 
taken  root,  and  in  the  autumn  muft  be  removed 
into  a  temperate  bark  ftove,  allowing  them  fre¬ 
quent  waterings  even  in  winters,  and  much  air, 
and  proportionally  greater  plenty  of  water,  in 
rummers  :  And  this,  befides  lifting  them  into 

pots  of  frefti  mould  every  year,  is  all  the  trouble 
they  will  require. 

i  here  being  no  other  fpecies  belonging  to 
this  genus,  it  is  termed  fimply,  Xyris.  In°the 
Hortus  Malab.  it  is  named,  Katsjilctri-pullo.  Gro- 
novius  calls  it,  Xyris  foliis  gladiatis  ;  Plukenet, 
a  lolo  lacuflri  accedens  Maiabrica  e  capitulo 
otryoideo  for  if  era  ;  and  Morifon,  Gramen  junccum 
Bra  fill  anum,  capite  ovali  fqiiamofo  florida.  It 
grows  naturally  in  both  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies. 

Xyris  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Triandria  Mo - 
nogynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

1.  Calyx.  The  fpike  is  of  a  roundifh  figure, 
having  roundifh,  concave,  imbricated  lcales,  fe- 
parating  the  flowers.  The  glume  is  compofed 
of  two  fmall,  navicular,  comprefled,  arched, 
acute,  connivent  valves. 

1 

2.  Corolla 
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2.  Corolla  confifts  of  three  large,  plane, 
crenated  petals,  having  narrow  ungues  the  length 
of  the  calyx. 

3.  St  amina  are  three  filiforme  filaments 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  having  oblong,  eret 
ant  her  ae. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 


fituated  above  the  receptacle,  a  filiforme  ftyle, 
and  a  triple  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  roundifh  capfule,  form¬ 
ed  of  three  valves,  and  containing  three  cells. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  and  very 
fmall. 


CHAP. 

Z  A  M 

TPIIS  genus  confifts  of  a  Palm,  called,  Za - 
mi  a.  » 

The  trunk  is  thick,  and  only  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  the  folioles 
are  fourteen  or  fifteen  pair  in  number;  they  are 
hardly  half  a  foot  long,  narrow,  ftiff,  pointed, 
frnooth,  have  a  few  indentures  near  the  extremity, 
and  are  ranged  alternately  along  the  midrib  ;  the 
whole  leaf  is  of  a  pale-green  colour;  and  they  fur- 
round  the  upper  parts  of  the  (talk,  growing  on 
long  footftalks  :  The  fpadix  is  fimple,  ob¬ 
long,  and  imbricated.  The  flowers  are  very 
fmall,  and  have  each  diftinct  and  feparate  foot¬ 
ftalks  ;  and  the  females  are  fucceeded  by  berries 
as  large  as  fmall  Plums,  which  are  of  a  red  colour 
when  ripe.  Ic  is  obfervable,  that  this  plant  fheds 
its  leaves  before  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud 
be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When 
the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they 
muft  be  potted  feparately,  be  again  plunged  into 
the  hotbed,  and  watered  and  kept  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  root.  In  the  autumn  they  muft 
be  received  into  the  bark  ftove,  giving  them  lit¬ 
tle  water  in  winters,  but  frequent  waterings,  and 
much  free  air,  in  hot  weather  in  fummers. 

There  being  no  other  lpecies  belonging  to  this 
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genus,  it  is  named  fimply,  Zamia .  In  Miller’s  Titles. 
Dictionary  it  is  termed,  Palma  fru flu  clavato  poly- 
pyreno.  Commeline  calls  it,  Palma  prunij era  hu- 
milis  non  fpinofa  inful<£  HifpanioLe ,  fruflu  jujubino 
fimili :  ojjiculo  triangulo  ;  Plukenet,  Palma  Ame¬ 
ricana,  foliis  polygon i  brevibus  leviter  Jerratis  & 
nonnihil  fpinofis ,  trunco  crajjo ;  and  Trew,  Palmi- 
folia  femina.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft  parts 
of  America. 

Zamia  is  of  uncertain  characters  refpeting  the 
frutifications. 

I.  Male  Flowers. 

1.  Calyx.  Spatha.  The  fpadix  is  imbricat¬ 
ed,  oblong,  and  fimple. 

2.  Corol la .  There  is  none. 

3.  Stamina.  There  are  antherae,  but  no 
filaments. 

II.  Females. 

1.  Calyx.,  Spatha.  The  fpadix  is  the  fame 
as  the  males. 

The  perianthium  is  pedicellated,  and  target- 
fhaped. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum.  .  There  are  two  germens  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  perianthium. 

4.  Pericarpium . 

5.  Semen . 
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PART 


I. 


Of  the  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Introduc¬ 
tory  ob- 
fervati- 


0118. 


HAT  has  hitherto  been  faid  of 
^  gardens  and  their  produce  has 
3  |  ■yy  I  <,•  chiefly  related  to  the  Pleafure 
•*T-  I  |  1”‘  Ground,  defigned  chiefly  for  our 

£  )g«~.^e«a)£^  entertainment  and  improvement 
in  knowledge,  to  make  us  thirft 
more  earneftly  after  philofophical  refearches, 
and  to  raife  in  us  fuitable  ideas  of  the  Great 
Author  of  fo  many  beautiful,  fweet-fcented,  and 
though  feemingly  mean,  yet  wonderful  plants. 

We  come  now  to  what  is  generally  called  the 
molt  ufeful  part,  viz.  the  Kitchen  Garden  ;  that 
as  the  others  have  feafted  our  fighr  and  fmell, 
and  informed  our  judgment,  fo  this  in  its  turn 
is  to  fatisfy  the  fenfe  of  tailing,  and  become 
ierviceabie  to  the  fupport  of  life. 

We  have  hitherto  been  employed  in  laying 
out  the  environs  of  a  Gentleman’s  Seat,  and 
making  it  complete  with  the  produce  of  nature; 
and  as  every  thing  hitherto  has  been  fuppoied  to  be 
full  and  extenfive,  the  fize  of  our  Kitchen  Garden, 
with  its  furniture,  mull  correlpond  in  a  juft  pro¬ 
portion  with  all  the  others.  A  large  fhare  of  our 
ground  is  already  occupied,  efpecially  that  in 
the  front  of  the  houfe,  and  molt  in  view.  The 
Flower  Garden  has  been  defired  rather  to  be  con¬ 
cealed,  as  the  form  there  recommended  ill  fuits 
with  the  prefent  tafte  of  defigning.  1  he  Kitchen 
Garden  is  ftill  more  defired  to  be  out  of  view. 


The  place  we  fuppofe  the  Defigner  has  left  for 
it  is  behind  the  ftables,  not  only  to  be  leaft  in 
view,  but  for  the  conveniency  of  dung,  &c. 
And  this  will  be  a  good  fituation,  provided  the 
foil  be  naturally  good  in  any  tolerable  degree  ; 
for  our  kitchen- garden,  of  all  others,  requires 
the  beft  natural  foil.  But  as  the  kitchen-garden 
is  to  produce  fruits  of  all  forts  for  the  deffert ; 
if  there  be  a  thin  furface  of  mould  only,  if  it  lie 
upon  a  rock,  a  hard  gravel,  or  the  like,  the  efpa- 
liers  and  other  trees  will  die  off  by  degrees  as 
loon  as  the  roots  are  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
natural  foil,  and  will  quickly  come  to  nothing : 
So  that  where  this  happens  to  be  the  nature^f 
the  fituation,  our  Kitchen  Garden  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  diftance  from  the  houfe,  and  proper 
foil  muft  be  fought  for,'  or  the  owner  will  find 
that  the  expence  and  labour  of  fome  years  has 
been  thrown  away.  The  inconveniences,  indeed, 
of  having  the  Kitchen  Garden  at  a  diftance  from 
the  houfe  are  many,  and  very  great ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  helped  :  Depth  of  ioil  for  our  carrots, 
parfnips,  horfe-radifh,  &c.  as  well  as  for  our 
efpaliers  and  fruit-trees,  muft  be  had.  However, 
when  this  kind  of  neceflity  obliges  us  to  carry  it 
to  this  diftance,  the  grievance  may  be  alleviated 
by  making  the  garden  lmaller  in  proportion  ; 
for  a  fhare  of  the  produce  of  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
fuch  as  fallad  -  herbs,  lweet  -  herbs,  and  many 

other 
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other  fmaller  forts  that  are  in  conftant  ufe,  may 
be  railed  nearer  home,  with  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  trouble,  be  the  foil  what  it  will ;  while 
this  diftant  garden  may  be  defigned  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  fupply  of  the  kitchen  in  its  largeft  demands. 
But  if  a  Gentleman  can  by  no  means  rehfh  the 
havinghis  Kitchen  Garden’ at  adiftance,  even  for 
the  lake  of  the  foil ;  and  though  the  fpot  nearer 
home  be  not  proper  for  the  continuance  of  fruit- 
trees  •,  yet,  with’care  and  additional  trouble,  it 
may  be  made  to  fupply  moil  articles  for  the 
kitchen.  One  (hare  of  the  fruit’s  deficiency  may 
be  made  up  by  the  Orchard,  which  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  any  where  ;  whilft  the  Garden  muft  have  ever 
ready  a  collection  of  youfig  trees  to  be  planted 
doubly-thick,  to  fuceeed  the  others  as  they  go 
off:  And  though  it  would  occafion  a  great  ex- 
pence  to  be  conftantly  purchafing  at  that  rate, 
yet  as  we  fhall  lay  before  the  Gardener  the  true 
method  of  raifing  his  own  fruit-trees,  it  will  be 
abforbed  in  his  labour,  and  his  mailer’s  purfe  fu fi¬ 
fe  r  nothing  on  that  account.  I  am  for  having 
good  ground  for  the  Kitchen  Garden  ;  at  the 
lame  time  that  I  am  for  having  it  near  the  houfe 
for  convenience,  &c.  After  this,  let  the  owner 
judge  of  his  ground,  and  a<5b  accordingly.  One 
thing  I  muft  obferve  to  him,  that  the  advantage 
of  having  his  garden  near  the  ftables  will  be 
very  inconfiderable,  finct  very  little  from  them  is 
to  be  brought  immediately  into  k;  as  the  dung  for 
this  garden  Ihouki  be  carted  out,  and  laid  to  rot 
in  a  concealed  place  many  months  before  it  is 
ufed.  But  there  is  another  part  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden  which  requires  to  be  near  the  ftables, 
viz.  the  fpot  defigned  for  the  hotbeds  for  the 
raifing  of  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  other  early 
vegetables. 

But,'  fuppofing  our  foil  to  be  good,  or  fuch 
as  may  be  mended  fo  as  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  firft  thing 
to  be  marked  out  is  the  Hotbed  Ground,  which 
is  to  lie  full  upon  the  fun,  fhould  be  moft  out 
1  of  fight,  and  ought  to  be  near  the  ftabies,  not 
only  to  fave  trouble  in  wheeling,  but  that  the 
litter  and  tracks  of  barrows  may  be  neverfeen.  The 
Melonory  .,  therefore,  muft  be  fixed  near  the  ftables, 
with  a  good  afpedt,  as  a  place  diftindf  of  itfelf; 
whilft  the  other  part  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
fhould  be  as  near  as  poffible  in  a  convenient 
place,  and  be  alfo  kept  as  a  place  diftindl  of  it¬ 
felf. 

What  The  fituation  or  foil  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
in  oil  pro-  Ikould  not  be  of  too  dry  or  parching  a  nature,  nor 
per  for  it.  yet  too  mHft  or  damp.  In  the  former  cafe,  there 
will  be  no  end  of  Waterings  and  even  with  that, 
hardly  any  thing  would  be  brought  to  perfection. 
In  the  latter,  the  vegetables  of  moft  forts  will  be  ! 
luxuriant  and  tempting,  but  they  will  be  nei¬ 
ther  fo  wholefome  nor  well-tafted  :  And  as  the 
former  will  moft  likely  abound  with  fwarms  of 
the  flying  infedt  kind,  fo  the  latter  will  be  fnre 
to  have  plenty  of  the  crawling  forts  of  animals, 
finch  as  newts, frogs,  toads,  &c.  Both  thefie extremes 
ought  to  be  avoided  and  as  we  may  be  fiup- 
pofied  to  have  compafs  enough,  we  may  draw 
our  defign  either  one  way  or  the  other,  fo  as  beft 
to  fuit  our  purpqfe.  For  tho’  a  piece  of  ground 
where  the  Kitchen  Garden  is  to  be,  may  be  very 
moift  and  damp,  v/e  cannot  fuppofe  that  the 
whole  of  it  muft  fall  there,  without  having  a 
fihare  of  it  hitched  a  little  to  one  fide  or  the 
other:  Neither  can  we  fuppofe,  if  a  dry  parching 
fpot  fhould  prefent  itfelf  to  receive  our  kitchen- 
ftuff,  but  that  we  may  in  the  fame  manner  bring 
a  fharcof  our  garden  into  fome  lower  and  cooler 
ground.  Each  of  thefe  fituations  and  foils  will 


then  have  their  ufes  in  their  different  produce, 
the  hot  ground  for  early  crops,  the  lower  for 
later,  &c. 

As  foon  as  the  ground  is  marked  out,  it 
muft  be  trenched,  as  for  the  ;Flower  Gar¬ 
den.  While  this  is  doing,  or  early  in  the- 
fpring,  as  foon  as  the  fine  weather  will  permit, 
the  mafons  fhould  be  employed  in  building  of- 
the  walls  for  the  fruit ;  and  if  this  can  be  done 
early  enough,  or  even  if  they  can  get  them  little 
more  than  foundation  high,  the  fruit-trees  may 
be  planted,  and  covered  with  boards,  garden- 
pots,  or  the  like,  and  the  wall  fruit-trees  will  get 
one  year  in  forwardnefs  — The  figure  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  of  no  great  importance.  A  Square  or  an  Of  the 
Oblong  is  what  i  fhould  ever  prefer :  How-  figure, 
ever,  be  the  general  figure  what  it  will,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  it  may  be  brought  to  one  of  thofe 
figures  by  its  divifion  into  quarters. 

As  loon  as  the  walls  are  finifhed,  and  the 
ground  is  well- trenched,  a  ten  foot  walk  fhould  walks, 
lurround  the  whole,  leaving  a  border  only  next 
the  wall,  as  broad  as  it  is  high,  or  nearly  fo.  A 
ftraight  walk  fhould  run  diredtly  from  the  en¬ 
trance  through  the  middle.  This  fhould  be 
crofted  again  by  another  at  right  angles  ;  and 
if  the  length  is  great,  by  a  fecond  and  a  third 
in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe  walks  are  not  de¬ 
figned  for  ornament,  but  for  convenience  ; 
that  having  walks  leading  to  any  quarter  of  the 
garden,  the  Gardener  may  fetch  immediately 
what  he  wants,  without  going  round  the  diffe¬ 
rent  quarters  and  beds,  to  the  lofs  of  his  time. 

Thefe  capital  walks  fhould  be  laid  with  coarfe 
gravel,  or  any  binding  materials  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture,  otherwrle  they  will  be  almoft  impaftible  in 
moift  weather  in  winter,  efpecially  if  there  be 
many  labourers  employed  to  dig  in  the  different 
quarters.  As  the  Peaches  and  Nebtarines  are 
for  the  walls,  io  the  borders  of  thefe  inner  quar¬ 
ters  are  defigned  for  the  produce  of  fuch  fruit 
as  will  grow  well  in  the  efpalief  way  •,  and  the 
number  may  be  continued  by  dividing  the 
ground  into  more  quarters  at  plea  lure;  fo  that 
if  the  ground  be  proper  for  them,  and  there 
be  enough  of  it,  luch  a  quantity  of  efpaliers 
may  be  planted  as  to  make  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Orchard  unneceffary.  Again  :  If  the  foil  fhould 
not  be  very  proper  for  efpalier  fruit-trees,  the 
Orchard  may  be  made  to  fupply  that  defeft ;  and 
thus  from  one  or  the  other,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  ghat  fort  of  fruit  ever  being  wanted. 

Ot  all  the  gardens,  the  Kitchen  Garden  will 
moft  frequently  want  water  ;  fo  that  proper  con¬ 
veniences  fhould  be  had  to  hold  water  in  as 
many  places  as  may  be,  to  prevent  the  trouble 
of  carrying  it  to  a  diftance;  and  if  a  bafon  or 
refervoir  only  can  be  had  for  this  purpofe,  the 
beds  near  it  fhould  be  appropriated  for  fuch 
plants  as  will  require  mofj:  watering  ;  whilft 
thofe  that  never  receive  it  from  the  Gardener’s 
hand,  fhould  have  their  ftation  as  far  off  as  pol- 
fible.  A  good  forefight  and  contrivance  will 
prevent  a  deal  of  trouble  ;  and  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  things,  the  Gardener  ought  always 
to  be  exercifed. 

We  have  recommended  the  fiize  of  the  an(j  fize 
Kitchen  Garden  to  correfpond  in  a  due  propor-  of  the 
tion  with  our  other  laid-out  works.  The  Ivltchen 
Gardener  is  to  regulate  his,  as  he  finds  Gar<ien* 
occafion  ;  for  it  need  not  be  ftribtly  ob- 
ferved,  as  this  garden  is  defigned  to  be 
concealed  as  much  as  poffible,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  may  have  a  large  foul,  and  no  very 
large  eftate  ;  and  if  his  family  alfo  fhould 
not  be  numerous,  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
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have  a  very  large  Kitchen  Garden  for  its 
fupply,  fince  a  garden  of  an  acre  or  two,  with 
proper  management,  will  yield  prodigious  in- 
creale  :  But  where  the  edate  and  family  are 
large,  and  correlpond,  fix  or  feven  acres  muft 
be  converted  to  this  ufe.  Neither  can  we  fup- 
pole  that  a  ring  fence  only  can  afford  walling 
enough  for  the  fupply  of  fruit,  though  it  be 
planted  on  botn  fides,  efpecially  if  the  beft  af- 
pe6t  is  uied  as  an  Hot-wall  for  forcing,  &c. 
fo  that  if  this  is  found  not  lufficient,  the  garden 
may  be  divided  at  plealure  by  building  walls  di¬ 
rectly  acrofs,  running  length-ways  exadly  from 
north  to  iouth ;  both  Tides  of  which  may  be 
planted  •,  and  as  one  of  theie  Tides  will  front  the 
eaft  and  the  other  the  weft,  one  or  other  will 
be  proper  for  the  receptioh  of  fruit-trees  of  mod 
forts. 

Of  all  materials  for  building  of  thefe  walls, 
brick  is  the  beft,  and  molt  convenient  for  nail¬ 
ing  of  fruit-trees  :  But  they  are  to  be  built 
of  ltone,  when  mod  convenient  and  lead  expen- 
five  ;  for  in  fome  places  done  is  eafy  to  be  had, 
where  good  clay  to  make  bricks  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  ;  and  as  the  fetching  them  from  a  diftance 
may  be  very  expenfive  in  carnage,  &c.  the  for¬ 
mer  may  be  made  to  do  ;  though  I  muft  own,  if 
there  be  no  very  great  difference  in  the  expence, 
the  brick-wall  fhould  be  ever  preferred,  not 
only  as  being  mod  convenient,  but  handfome  •, 
efpecially  when  the  top  is  covered  with  a  good 
done  coping,  which  will  ferve  at  once  both  for 
its  prefervation  and  ornament.  Indeed,  if  done 
materials  only  are  to  be  had,  and  the  walls 
are  to  be  built  , of  them,  trelal'es  diould  be  fixed 
clofe  to  the  wall,  about  fix  inches  afunder,  for 
the  nailing  of  the  (hoots :  Thefe  fhould.  be 
of  oak  for  lading,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  and  about  double  that  in  breadth. 

But  of  all  walls,  the  beft  for  ripening  of  fruit 
and  preferving  their  flavour,  are  mud-walls. 
Mud  was  formerly  the  common  material,  for 
building  walls  in  Leicederfhire,  and  is  now  much 
ufed,  coping  them  with  draw  or  ftubble  ;  but 
they  have  fo  mean  and  beggarly  a  look,  that 
no  gentleman  on  any  pretence  whatever  diould 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  The  beft 
walls  for  fruit,  as  to  profit,  are  thofe  that  are 
draight  and  upright  ;  for  ic  is  found  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  different  forms  in  which  walls 
have  been  recommended  to  be  built  by  Authors, 
as  advantageous  to  the  tree  and  fruit,  have  been 
entirely  destructive  of  both  ;  luch  as  the  femicir- 
cular,  angular,  inclining  to  the  horizon,  &c. 
and  ferve  only  to  prove  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
recommend  with  confidence  any  thing  that  is 
to  be  created  at  great  expence,  and  that  has  not 
been  found  to  anfwer  by  long  practice  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Ten  or  twelve  feet  will  be  high 
enough  for  any  walls  that  are  to  be  planted  with 
Peaches,  Ncdtarines,  Apricots,  and  Plums  ; 
but  for  Pears  they  mud  be  built  higher  :  And 
for  thefe  a  particular  range  of  walling  fhould 
be  appropriated  ;  for  as  the  didance  thefe  are  to 
be  allowed  is  to  be  greater,  and  they  are  to  be 
trained  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other  fort 
of  fruit,  'that  high  walling  would  not  only  be 
unneceffary  for  Peaches  and  the  like,  but  they 
would  have  a  drange  look  amongd  thefe  large, 
free-fhooting  trees. 

Every  judicious  Mafon  knows  how  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  wall,  and  the  thicknefs  near 
the  bottom,  to  make  it  drong  in  proportion  to 
its  height.  Plis  piers  diould  not  project  more 
than  about  four  inches,  and  they  inay  be 
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from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high,  according  to 
the  trees  they  are  to  receive.  If  thefe  walls  are 
obliged  to  be  laid  upon  a  low,  damp  foil,  or 
luch  as  will  naturally  retain  the  wet,  drains 
rnud  be  laid  to  draw  it  off,  or  you  will  ne¬ 
ver  have  good  fruit  ;  nay,  it  will  effectually  de- 
droy  the  Peach  and  NeCtarine  trees  *,  for  the 
long  iucceifion  of  rain  that  began  about  Midfum- 
mer  1763,  and  continued  in  a  regular  leries  the 
greated  part  of  the  winter  following,  killed  me 
about  6ooonurtery  plants  and  neCtanne  trees.  In* 
deed,  a  large  quarter  in  our  nuriery  at  Tur  Lang- 
ton  was  mod  of  that  time  under  water:  But  ano¬ 
ther  at  the  top  of  Gumley  Hill  fared  no  better; 
for  even  there,  all  that  time,  the  mould  could 
not  be  taken  out  by  a  fpade  but  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  lucceeded  by  water.  Theie  trees  were 
chiefly  one  year  from  the  bud,  drong  and  good, 
from  a  yard  to  about  five  (eet  high  ■,  and  out  of 
about  6000,  fcarcely  twenty  plants  furvived  the 
wet.  There  were  fome  that  had  been  budded 
before,  and  had  been  trained  up  to  half  dandards; 
many  of  thefe  .were  alfo  killed,  but  not  the  great¬ 
ed  part  of  them  :  Where  there  was  old  wood, 
it  was  not  fo  foon  fodden  as  the  young  (hoots. 
And  this  fate  happened  to  my  wall  fruit-trees 
in  proportion:  In  the  lowed  and  molded  ground 
they  were  entirely  killed  ;  the  red  1'uffercd,  as  the 
ground  in  which  they  ftood  declined  to  (hoot  off 
the  wet  as  it  came.  Drains,  therefore,  muft  be 
laid,  if  the  foil  be  fpungy,  or  will  retain  the 
wet,  or  planting  had  better  never  be  begun. 
The  kitchen-duff  will  alfo  require  drains  to  draw 
off  the  fuperfiuous  moidure  from  every  quarter, 
or  they  will  be  greatly  injured,  efpecially  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  many  of  them  (polled. 

Such  part  of  the  kitchen  garden  as  happens  to 
bepofleffed  of  a  cold,  clayey,  damp  foil,  may  be 
improved  with  durable  manure;  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  nothing  is  fo  good  as  coal  a(hes  of  all  forts: 
Thefe  are  eafily  obtained,  as  there  is  fcarcely  a 
village  where  the  poor  do  not  throw  it  on  an 
heap  as  they  make  it,  and  preferve  it  for  Tale  once 
a-year.  Thefe,  beddes  what  proceeds  from  the 
owner’s  fires,  are  to  fupply  proper  manure  for 
the  improving  fuch  foils ;  to  which  good  houfe- 
dung,  well  rotten,  may  be  added. 

If  the  foil  be  light  and  Tandy,  dry  and  warm, 
rotten  cow’s  dung  is  the  bed.  At  the  firjd 
making  of  the  garden,  if  it  be  fhallow  and  bar¬ 
ren,  its  depth  and  nature  may  be  much  improved 
by  mud  from  ponds.  There  is  hardly  a  gen¬ 
tleman  but  has  fifh-ponds,  the  cleanfing  of  which 
has  been  many  years  negledted  ;  for  which  two 
reafons  may  be  affigned,  the  expence  of  doino- 
it,  and  the  little  ufe  to  be  made  of  the  mudt 
Ufing  the  mud  in  the  kitchen-garden,  however* 
will  more  than  amply  pay  for  the  trouble  ;  for  by 
this,  the  depth  of  the  foil  will  be  mended,  and 
the  light,  Tandy,  dry  earth,  by  fuch  a  cool’ mix¬ 
ture,  in  a  little  time  will  be  made  to  anfwer  mod 
purpofes  in  gardening.  But  the  manure  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  all  gardens ; 
though,  if  it  be  well  rotten,  no  objection  is  to 
be  made  to  hardly  any  foil.  A  place  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  manure  muft  be  pitched  on  in  a 
concealed  place,  until  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  This  will 
chiefly  con  (id  of  mulch  from  the  farm-yard  ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  old  rotten  thatch,  faw-duft, 
lime-rubbifli  well  beaten,  afhes,  &fc.  In  the 
winter  it  diould  be  wheeled  into  the  different 
quarters  of  the  kitchen-garden  in  frofty  weather; 
for  when  the  froft  is  very  hard,  the  labourers 
may  be  employed  in  this  way,  who  might  other- 
wile  be  idle ;  and  by  wheeling  it  at  thefe  times 
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it  will  be  brought  in  clean,  without  clogging, 
dirt,  fpoiling  walks,  quarters,  &c.  So  that,  tak¬ 
ing  this  opportunity,  it  fhould  be  laid  on  heaps 
in  the  different  quarters,  to  be  properly  mixed 
with  the  mould,  when  dug  for  planting  or  low¬ 
ing.  This  dunghill,  in  its  concealed  place,  fhould 
be  two  or  three  times  turned  over,  and  well  mix¬ 
ed  •,  and  care  muft  be  taken  that  no  weeds  grow 
and  feed  on  it  or  near  it,  or  with  it  you  will 
bring  fuch  a  family  into  your  garden  as  you 
will  not  be  able  to  extirpate. 

The  The  whole  garden  fhould  be  always  kept  clean 

Kitchen  from  weeds,  which  muft  be  ever  pulled  or  hoed 

beware  t0  UP  as  aPPear»  or  before  their  feed  is  ripe; 
fully  kept  f°r  if  this  is  only  once  neglecfted,  it  is  amazing  to 
clean  from  think  what  a  prodigious  crop  of  weeds  will  luc- 
weeds.  ceed  a  few  that  have  been  left  {landing.  T  he  la¬ 
bour  of  many  years  muft  be  employed  wholly 
to  extirpate  the  breed  *,  which  will  not  only  be 
a  conftant  expence,  'but  they  will  have  the  bell 
fhare  of  that  nourifhment  that  was  intended  for 
the  cultivated  plants.  Whereas,  if  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  care  and  trouble  be  ufed  in  de- 
ftroying  the  weeds  at  firft,  and  a  ftrifl  regard  be 
had  to  their  not  being  brought  in  with  the  ma¬ 
nure,  there  will  be  very  few  to  caufe  trouble  : 
And  with  this  care,  much  after-expence  will  be 
faved  ;  the  plants  will  be  robbed  of  none  of  their 
nourifhment ;  and  the  whole  will  look  clean  and 
neat,  producing  credit  to  the  gardener,  and  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  owner. 

The  fame  It  is  now  generally  known,  that  the  fame  piece 
land  muft  0f  ground  does  not  produce  the  fame  crop  two 
"reduce**3  or  three  years  together  in  the  fame  perfection, 
the  fame  The  gardener  muft  remember  this,  and  that  what- 
crop.  ever  crop  has  grown  in  any  quarter  one  year,  the 
fame  quarter  is  to  receive  another  the  lucceeding 
as  different  in  nature  as  polfible.  This  will  be 
attended  with  neither  additional  trouble  nor  ex¬ 
pence  ;  recolleftion  only  is  neceffary ;  and  it  is 
often  on  fuch  little  obfervances  that  the  perfection 
of  things  depends. 

After  the  different  quarters  are  cleared  of  their 
fummer  crops,  they  fhould,  as  foon  as  conve¬ 
niently  may  be,  be  thrown  up  in  ridges,  to  remain 
fo  all  winter  ;  by  which  they  will  be  enriched  and 
made  fine  :  By  the  fun,  frofts  and  air,  the  few 
lurking  feeds  of  weeds  will  be  killed,  and  the 
ground  will  be  in  a  moft  perfeCt  condition 
to  receive  whatever  is  defigned  for  it  in  the 
fpring. 

Agreeable  It  has  been  Paid,  that  our  Kitchen  Garden 
of^con^  ^10u^  be  concealed  from  the  fight.  To  do  this 
ceasing  effectually,  a  fhrubbery  fhould  furround  it,  and 
theKitch-  a  ditch  and  a  quickfet-hedge  fhould  be  made 
en  Gar-  round  the  whole,  at  the  diftance  of  about  thirty 
den*  feet  from  the  wall.  This  fhould  be  polled  and 
railed,  to  keep  off  the  cattle ;  and  the  infide 
fhould  be  planted  with  fuch  forts  of  fhrubs  or 
trees  as  will  grow  no  higher  than  juft  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  walls  from  view.  Thus  the  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den,  which  would  otherwife  be  a  blemifh  in  the 
profpeCt,  will  become  ornamental ;  for,  if  it  is 
not  viewed  from  too  high  a  ftation,  it  will  have 
the  appearance  of  a  very  confiderable  plantation, 
which  muft  have  a  good  effeCt  from  any  place. 
A  ferpentine  walk  may  run  through  the  whole, 
fo  that  it  may  be  made  to  anfwer  the  end  of  a 
fhrubbery,  and  be  very  agreeable  that  way.  But 
befides  concealing  the  walls,  there  is  another  rea- 
fon  why  they  ought  to  be  fenced  out,  and  that 
is,  for  the  conveniency  of  planting  the  outfide  of 
them  with  fruit-trees.  Every  one  knows  the  great 
expence  which  attends  their  building,  and  what 
a  pity  it  will  be  to  have  the  leaft  fhare  of  them 
unoccupied :  So  that,  in  fuch  parts  of  the  walls 


as  are  to  be  planted,  which  ought,  at  leaft,  furely 
to  be  all  the  beft  afpeCts,  the  Gardener  muft 
be  careful  not  to  plant  his  trees  or  fhrubs  too 
near  it  ;  lo  near  ir,  at  leaft,  that  the  fruit-trees 
will  be  fhaded  by  them.  A  border  alfo  muft  be 
made;  and  this  may  be  ufed  as  a  fhare  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  for  the  raifing  of  the  many  forts 
of  fallads  and  herbs  for  ufe. 

The  raifing  of  fallad  herbs  on  the  borders,  near 
the  walls,  has  been  generally  allowed  ;  but  a 
drift  prohibition  is  put  upon  peafe  and  beans  in 
their  early  ftate.  The  reafon  given  is,  that  they 
will  rob  the  fruit-trees  too  much  of  their  nou¬ 
rifhment.  But  if  it  is  confidered  that  thefe  borders 
are  luppofed  to  be  annually  improved  by  ma¬ 
nure,  and  that  the  peafe  and  beans  to  be  raifed 
are  of  the  lower  growing  fort,  there  will  be  nu¬ 
triment  enough  for  their  iupply,  without  any 
danger  of  robbing  the  fruit-trees  to  their  detri¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  fuch  borders  would  be  as  well, 
and  perhaps  better,  without  them ;  but  we 
fhould  confider  how  ufeful  a  good  wall  is  for  per¬ 
fecting  fuch  crops  ;  and  that  they  are  hardly  to  be 
had  without  them  or  the  like.  And  as  thefe  articles 
may  be  thought  little  inferior  in  value  to  moft  of 
the  produce  of  the  garden,  the  raifing  them  in 
fuch  proper  places  fhould  put  the  Gardener  in 
mind  of  continuing  to  make  the  fruit  trees  amends 
for  what  they  have  exhaufted,  by  giving  their 
borders  double  manure  and  culture  ;  and  as  thefe 
crops  are  generally  off  long  before  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  the  digging  them  immediately  after  will 
fweeten  the  mould,  prepare  it  to  receive  the  ni¬ 
trous  particles,  and  will  adminifter  its  fineft  juices 
to  the  trees,  which  will  be  communicated  to  the 
fruit,  and  enhance  its  flavour. 

After  having  forbid  peafe  and  beans  to  be  raifed 
in  thefe  borders,  becaule  of  their  early  crop 
the  making  of  reed  hedges  has  been  recom¬ 
mended,  which  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  in 
every  refpedt.  We  allow  it ;  but  then  thefe  reed 
hedges  will  often  be  very  expenfive;  and  we 
muft  make  enough  of  them  for  our  other  gar¬ 
dens  :  However,  when  they  are  eafily  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  let  them  be  ufed  for  fuch  early  crops;  though, 
I  believe,  when  the  family  is  large,  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  as  many  of  thefe  articles  as  pofli- 
ble  raifed  under  a  large  quantity  of  reed  hedges, 
befides  the  borders  of  the  fruit-garden. 
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We  have  hitherto  recommended  a  common  ufe¬ 
ful  neatnels  to  be  kept  up  in  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
without  running  into  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
elegance  and  fhow;  for  the  things  here  are  de¬ 
figned  for  ufe,  and  are  chiefly  to  afford  their  plea- 
fure  when  placed  on  the  table.  But  there  are  fome 
who  take  more  delight  in  walking  in  a  Kitchen 
Garden  than  the  fineft  that  can  be  laid  out ;  nay, 
there  are  people  who  can  relifh  no  other,  and 
repeat  in  its  praife  the  old  trite  pun,  Of  all 
the  flowers  in  the  garden  give  me  a  good  cauli¬ 
flower. 

When  a  gentleman’s  turn  is  fuited  to  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  the  walks  fhould  be  of  a  finer 
gravel  ;  and  though  a  neatnefs  is  made  indifpen- 
fible,  an  elegance  muft  be  obferved  in  the  whole 
work. 

There  are  none  but  muft  allow,  that  a  well  or¬ 
dered  Kitchen  Garden  is  a  delightful  place  in  the 
fpring,  before  the  generality  of  crops  are  ripe ; 
unlels  when  thofe  ill  frnells  and  unfightly  objects 
prefent  themfelves,  which  are  chiefly  occafioned 
by  the  rotting  of  (talks,  cabbage  leaves,  &c.  fo 
that  if  thefe,  and  the  like,  are  cleared  off  as  loon 
as  the  crops  are  got,  and  the  ground  dug,  thefe 
inconveniencies  may  be  avoided.  But  of  all 
things,  the  cabbage  leaves  fhould  be  carefully 
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taken  away  at  firft,  while  they  are  green  *,  for  if 
the  larger  leaves  cut  off  are  permitted  to  rot 
upon  the  bed,  they  will  loon  commence  a 
nuifance  to  the  place.  With  care,  a  Kitchen 
Garden  may  be  kept  always  pleafant  and  agree¬ 
able  to  walk  in ;  but  no  art  can  make  it  fo  en- 
gagmg  and  deferable,  as  when  flourifhing  with 
its  firft  produce  in  the  fpring,  unlefs  the  fruit  be 
reckoned  the  temptation.  However,  the  lhrubbery 
round  it  will  caufe  a  variety,  and  by  its  winding 
walks,  and  feats  properly  placed,  may  be  made 
to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  fuch  a  plantation. 

We  may  now  fuppofe  our  Kitchen  Garden  to 
be  finifhed.  It  fhould  always  have  a  free  air, 
though  protected  from  the  cutting  feveriry  of 
the  black  frolts,  &c.  Plantations  of  tall  grow¬ 
ing  trees  are  very  bad  to  be  near  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  as  the  air  will  be  confined,  infefts  will 
be  more  numerous,  and  blights  are  never 
more  frequent  than  in  gardens  that  have  woods 
too  near  them.  Trees,  however,  of  the  tailed; 
growing  forts  we  mult  have  for  defence ;  and  thefe 
are  to  be  placed  properly,  and  at  proper  diftan- 
ces.  The  northern  black  frofty  winds  cut  off 
every  thing  before  them,  and  their  edge  is  ge¬ 
nerally  more  keen  when  the  point  is  north-welt : 
So  that  if  the  place  be  a  level,  at  200  yards  di- 
ftance  feveral  rows  of  elms  fhould  be  planted  to¬ 
lerably  clofe  to  break  its  violence.  This  tree  is 
belt  adapted  for  the  purpole,  as  it  will,  of  all 
others,  bear  removing  of  the  largelt  fize,  and  fo 
will  foonelt  be  ufeful  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  a 
fcreen.  The  north-eaft  is  luppofed  to  be  ano¬ 


ther  dreadful  corner,  which  is  attended  with  the 
molt  deltruftive  blights:  TheElm-tree  alfo  is  to  be 
planted  for  defence  in  the  fame  manner.  But  above 
all,  1  have  ever  found  the  molt  dangerous  blights 
to  proceed  from  the  lbuth-weft  point,  and  have, 
years  and  years  together,  known  it  to  take  off 
the  whole  ,  bloom  of  the  peaches  and  nectarines 
of  that  belt  of  all  afpeCts  the  fouth  wall,  and  all 
others  that  have  been  more  inclined  to  that  point: 
So  that  the  defending  this  point  by  planted  trees 
is  an  indifpenfible  necefiity.  Six  or  eight  rows 
of  thefe  elms  will  be  lufficient;  though  if  there 
be  more,  the  defence  will  be  made  fooner,  and 
they  may  be  brought  round  in  a  circular  manner, 
or  nearly  fo,  to  what  length  the  gardener,  by  the 
nature  of  his  ground,  finds  expedient.  They 
need  not  be  planted  nearer  than  four  feet,  unlefs 
they  are  very  fmall  j  though  this  fhould  not  be 
ItriClly  obierved,  for  they  fhould  be  planted  with¬ 
out  rule,  and  feemingly  without  order,  and  in  a 
little  time  their  branches  will  unite  in  their  com¬ 
mon  office ;  and  it  is  really  amazing  to  think  to 
what  a  great  diftance  they  will  enfure  warmth 
in  the  fevered  weather.  If  from  the  garden-wall 
be  an  afcent,  the  diftance  of  thefe  plantations 
fhould  be  greater  in  proportion  to  its  rife  j  or  if 
a  high  hill  or  mountain  is  near,  a  few  trees  ar¬ 
ranged  along  its  brow,  in  an  eafy,  natural  way, 
will  be  all  that  will  be  required.  If  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  however,  happens  to  be  upon  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  it  will  have  one  fide  defended  of  courfe, 
and  the  red  mud  take  its  chance  of  wind  and 
weather. 


PART  II. 


Of  HOTBEDS. 


HOTBEDS  are  of  fuch  great  ufe  to  the 
Gardener,  that  without  them  he  could 
not  perform  the  neceffary  operation  of  feveral 
parts  of  his  art. 

By  Hotbeds,  cuttings  and  dips  of  many  trees 
and  fhrubs,  which  would  otherwife  remain  inac¬ 
tive  and  die  away,  are  made  to  grow,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  to  ad'u me  the  air  and  gaiety  of  freffi 
plants.  .  , 

By  Hotbeds,  many  feeds,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  lain  for  years  in  the  earth,  are  made  to 
difclofe,  germinate,  and  foon  to  fhew  themlelves 
a  numerous,  ridng  family  of  the  vegetable  tribe, 
to  dock  the  different  colonies  of  our  Plantations. 

By  Hotbeds,  the  feveral  forts  of  tender  an¬ 
nuals  are  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  the 
produce  of  India  is  made  to  glow  with  us  in  its 
native  pride. 

By  Hotbeds,  the  different  products  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden  are  brought  on  earlier,  and  we 
can  experience  its  delightful  contents  in  unufual 
months.  By  their  affidance,  the  cucumber  in 
winter  may  become  no  rarity,  but  may  be  made 
common  ;  the  melon  is  brought  early  to  perfec¬ 
tion  *,  nay,  peafe,  beans,  and  almod  all  the  ve¬ 
getable  tribe  may  be  brought  to  perfection,  and 
made  to  garnifh  our  tables  at  any  defired  time. 

Of  fuch  general  ufe  are  Hotbeds  to  the  Gar¬ 
dener,  that  it  is  highly  neceffary  he  be  indructed 
in  their  true  compofition  and  management. 
Hotbeds  are  of  two  kinds : 

1.  Horfe-dung  Hotbeds. 

2.  Tanner’s  bark  Hotbeds. 


1.  Horfe-dung  Hotbeds  are  chiefly  defigned  what  r0= 
for  raifing  of  cucumbers,  melons,  tender  annuals,  dace  F  " 
winter  fallading,  afparagus,  &c.  and  are  of  great  Horfe- 
ufe  in  raifing  the  feeds,  cuttings,  &c.  of  fhrubs  dongHot- 
and  plants.  are 

The  degree  of  heat,  as  well  as  times  of  mak-  defigtfed 
ing  them,  fhould  be  different  for  fuch  different  for. 
forts  as  require  it ;  fo  that  the  drength  or  power 
of  the  hotbed  mud  be  fpecified  under  each  arti¬ 
cle  that  requires  an  hotbed  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  way. 

The  mod  general  Horfe-dung  Hotbed,  and 
fuch  an  one  as  will  anfwer  for  almod  all  the  pur- 
pofes  hotbeds  are  intended  for,  is  made  after  the 
following  manner  : 

About  a  week  before  the  beds  are  to  be  made,  How  to 
the  dung  fhould  be  brought  from  the  ftables’  make  and 
and  laid  on  an  heap  to  ferment :  A  good  fhare  of  manaSe 
litter  fhould  be  brought  in  along  with  it,  eipe-  d“gHo‘t. 
cially  that  lort  of  litter  which  is  made  wet  with  the  bedf 
hoifes  urine.  A  quantity  of  fifted  coal-afhes 
fhould  be  in  readinefs  to  be  mixed  with  it,  as 
it  is  laid  down.  The  quantity  of  both  is  to  be 
according  to  the  fize  the  bed  is  to  be  made  ; 
but  the  proportion  they  ought  to  bear  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  fhould  be  a  load  of  dung  to  a  ftrike  of 
afhes. 

The  afhes,  in  this  proportion,  miift  be  fprink- 
led  among  the  dung  and  litter  as  it  is  laid  down  ; 
and  after  it  has  lain  a  week  or  eight  days,  it  will 
be  fit  to  ufe. 

The  place  mufl  then  be  marked  out  for  the 
bed.  The  form  fhould  be  a  parallelogram,  or  long 

fquare  j 
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fquare  ;  and  if  the  foil  is  naturally  dry,  the  mould 
fhouid  be  dug  out  a  full  fpade’s  d'epth  ;  but  it  it  be 
Naturally  wet  and  damp,  thb  bottom  of  the  bed 
inay  Hand  on  the  top  of  the  ground  :  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trench  mu  ft  be  firft  covered  with  about 
two  inches  thicknel's  of  cinders,  and  then  the  riung 
is  to  be  laid  on  it  from  the  heap.  The  litter 
and  longeft  parts  fhouid  come  ftiit  •,  but  ought 
nevertheless  to  have  lome  of  the  dung  and  fmal- 
ler  parts  along  with  it  on  which  account  a  com¬ 
mon  dung-fork  rhuft  be  ufed  for  the  purpole  •,  for 
this  will  naturally  draw  away  a  proper  (hare  of 
litter  and  dung  •,  and,  laft  of  all,  it  will  leave 
fome  of  the  fmdller  parts  to  be  laid  on  the  bed. 
As  the  bed  is  making,  all  muft  be  laid  even, 
be  well  Ip  read,  ftiaked,  and,  at  certain  times, 
muft  be  beat  down  dole  with  the  fork,  or  the 
back  of  the  lpade.  In  this  manner  you  muft 
proceed,  until  the  bed  is'  about  two  feet  and  an 
half,  or  a  yard,  above  the  ground.  After  having 
laid  the  Imall  remaining  parts  on  the  top  of  the 
bed,  made  it  imooth  and  level,  and  patted  it 
down  clofe,  the  bed  is  completed. 

The  frames  are  of  different  forts  and  depths, 
according  to  the  different  plants  to  be  raifed. 

The  mould  alio  is  various,  from  the  different 
cbrhpofts  to  fuit  the  refpetftive  plants ;  but  the 
mod  common  and  general  thicknefs  or  depth 
that  is  to  be  laid  on  the  hotbed,  is  about  five 
inches. 

It  is  ufually  laid  on  two  days  after  the  bed 
is  made  •,  during  which  tiriid  the  fleam  will  rife 
in  plenty,  and  will  continue  to  be  very  ftrongfor 
a  week  afterwards,  Theglafies  muft  be  raifed  in 
the  day-time  to  let  it  out,  and  the  bed  will 
require,  for  the  moft  part,  but  a  flight  covering 
in  the  night.  When  the  heat  abates,  the  cover- 
ing  fhouid  be  proportionally  increafed,  and  the 
bed  fhouid  be  lined,  or  laid  round  the  Aides  with 
frefh  horfe-dung :  The  heat  will  thereby  be  quick¬ 
ened  •,  and  it  may  be  continued  a  very  confidera- 
ble  time,  by  the  addition  of  more  frefh  dung  to 
the  Aides. 

Moil:  pro-  The  place  appropriated  for  thefe  hotbeds  ought 
per  place  to  be  near  the  liables,  not  only  for  the  conve- 
^efe  niency  of  having  th 
neatneis  lake,  as  the 

into  the  garden  cannot  be  effected  without 
deftroying  that  fimplicity  and  elegance  which 
v  ought  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  our  Works. 
In  what  2*  Of  Tanner’s  Bark  Hotbeds.  Hotbeds 
refpefts  made  of  tanner’s  bark  fupport  a  more  regular 
Tati  net’s  and  uniform  heat,  Continue  longer  in  good  tem- 
Perature  t^ian  t^ie  f°rmer  f°rt,  an<3  are  made  to 
mail  ufe-  *"erve  the  purpofes  of  the  niceft  parts  of  gar- 
ful.  dening.  The  beds  in  our  ftoves  are  hotbeds  of 
tanner’s  bark  •,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  their 
affiftance  that  we  eat  the  Pine  Apple,  perhaps 
in  as 'great  perfedtion  as  the  natives  of  Surinam, 
New  Spain,  and  Africa  do,  where  that  admirable 
fruit  is  found  growing  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

By  thefe  beds  mofl  of  our  tender  exoticks  are 
befl  raifed  *,  and  they  are  chiefly  ufed  to  give  life 
and  vigour  to  curious  trees  and  plants  imported 
from  diftant  countries. 

The  hotbeds  in  our  ftoves,  indeed,  have  the 
additional  affiftance  of  adtual  fire  to  preferve  the 
mofl:  tender  plants  through  our  winters ;  and  by 
their  joint,  operation,  together  with  a  due  ad- 
miflion  of  light  and  air,  we  are  able  to  exhibit 
fair,  and  in  perfection,  tender  plants  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world. 

Such  hotbeds  have  their  pits  already  prepared, 
and  there  are  rules  for  filling  of  them,  and  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  the  intended  purpofes.  What  I 
(hall  give  here  is  a  general  direction  for  making 


i  dung  near  at  hand,  but  for 
conveyance  of  fuch  materials  1 


a  common  hotbed  of  tanner’s  bark,  to  be  ufed 
On  common  occafions  as  it  fftall  happen. 

Firft  mark  out  the  ground  in  an  oblong  fquare. 
The  f  ormer  hotbed  may  be  almoft  of  any  flze,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  fluff  it  is  to  contain  ; 
but  it  is  not  fo  with  this  hotbed,  which  ought  to  be 
at  lead  four  yards  iong,  and  two  broad,  in  order 
to  contain  tan  enough  to  raife  and  keep  up  a 
Efficient  body  of  heat.  This  fpace,  then,  beifig 
the  fmalleft  that  ought  to  be  for  an  hotbed  of 
tanner’s  bark,  it  may  be  made  wider  according 
to  the  width  of  your  frames,  and  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  lengthways,  lb  as  to  be  large  enough  to 
contain  any  deiired  number  of  plants. 

Having  with  a  line  meafured  out  the  ground, 
dig  it,  if  the  foil  is  dry,  a  yard  deep  •,  if  naturally- 
wet  and  damp,  the  bottom  of  the  bed  fhouid  be 
Upon  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ground.  If 
the  bed  is  funk  a  yard  deep,  the  bottom  rnuft  be 
well  rammed  •,  and  it  it  be  paved  with  brick,  it 
will  be  fo  much  the  better.  A  wail  all  round 
it  muft  be  bricked  to  the  level  of  the  lurface  of 
the  earth,  that  the  whole  may  form  a  pit  of  any 
given  length  and  breadih,  but  about  fix  feet 
and  a  half  deep.  If  the  ground  is  wet,  the  floor 
fliould  be  laid  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  Tides  fhouid  be  bricked  a  yard  high  ;  after 
this,  mould  of  any  kmd  fhouid  be  brought  to 
raife  the  ground  round  the  wall  to  its  height,  and 
it  will  then  be  a  proper  pic  for  the  reception  of 
the  bark. 

1  he  bark  is  divided  into  three  claffes  j  the 
large,  the  middle  -  fized,  and  the  fmall.  1  he 
largeft  and  coarfeft  bark  is  the  longeft  before 
it  heats,  but  then  the  fermentation  is  moft  vio¬ 
lent,  and  lafts  the  longeft:  The middlt-fized  heats 
proportionably  loaner,  and  continues  the  heat  in 
like  degree  fhorter  :  And  the  fmalleft  bark  heats 
the  fooneft  of  any,  but  then  it  is  in  a  low  degree, 
and  foon  over. 

After  this,  the  Gardener  will  know  what  fore 
of  bark  to  make  choice  of  for  the  purpofes  he 
wants  it.  In  general,  the  belt  mixture  of  bark 
for  the  bed  is  a  compofition  of  all  the  forts,  as 
they  are  accidentally  taken  from  the  vat. 

I  he  bark  for  the  bed  fhouid  be  always  frefh  ; 
and  having  taken  it  from  the  vat,  it  fhouid  be 
laid  in  fmall  heaps  to  drain  ;  for  much  moifture 
will  retard  the  fermentation,  and  often  prevent 
its  taking  effedt.  In  a  week’s  time  the  redun¬ 
dant  moifture  will  be  drained  off,  and  then  the 
bark  will  be  in  a  good  condition  to  enter  the  pit. 

It  muft  be  thrown  lightly  in,  lpread  regularly, 
and  muft  only  be  gently  preffed  down  with  the 
back  of  the  fpade.  Having  filled  the  pit  in  this 
manner,  the  fermentation  will  come  on  regularly 
in  a  week  cr  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  bark  ;  and  the  bed  will  thent  in 
the  ftridteft  lenfe,  be  truly  and  properly  a  Tan¬ 
ner’s  Bark  Hotbed. 

If  the  bark  is  of  the  largeft  fort,  fuch  a  bed 
will  continue  in  good  temperature  for  a  quarter 
of  a  year  •,  and  if  it  be  compoied  of  the  fmaller 
fort,  it  will  hold  good  for  about  two  months  :  In 
either  cafe,  as  the  heat  declines,  it  is  eaiily  re¬ 
vived  by  the  addition  of  frefh  bark.  This  ought 
to  be  new,  and  well-drained  ;  and  having  ftirred 
up  the  old  and  nearly  exhaufted  bark  in  the  pit, 
it  fhouid  be  mixed  with  it,  throwing  out  at  the 
fame  time  all  the  fmall  and  crumbled  parrs  of 
the  old  bark.  This  will  bring  on  a  frelh  fermen¬ 
tation,  which  will  continue  in  good  temperature 
for  two  or  three  months  longer. 

It  has  been  oblerved,  that  hotbed  frames  are 
of  different  forts  and  depths,  according  to  the 
different  plants  to  be  raifed.  The  lovveft  forts 
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are  ufually  fourteen  inches  high  in  the  back, 
and  feven  in  the  front  :  The  others  fhould  be 
according  to  the  height  of  the  plants  they  are 
to  contain.  The  Pine  Apple  frames  fhould  be 
a  yard  high  in  the  back,  and  fifteen  inches  high 
in  front :  For  taller  trees  and  plants  alfo  the 
like  proportion  fhould  be  nearly  obferved,  that 
the  rain  may  the  more  readily  pals  off  the  glades. 
For  tall  Annuals  a  multiplying  frame  is  bed 
ufed.  This  is  compoled  of  two  or  more  frames 
of  equal  length  and  breadth  i  and  being  made 
exaCtly  to  fit  each  other,  as  the  plant  advances 
to  the  height  of  the  firft  frame,  the  fecond  is 
placed  on  it  •,  after  that  in  like  manner  the  third, 
&c.  A  drawing-frame  alfo  for  thefe  purpofes  is 
fometimes  ufed.  This  is  effected  by  the  help  of 
pofts  fixed  at  each  corner  of  the  bed  :  In  thefe 
pods  holes  are  bored  at  fix  inches  didance  from 
each  other  ;  wooden  or  iron  pins  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  j  and  when  the  plants  arrive  at  the  top  of 
the  frame,  and  the  frame  is  drawn  up,  the 
pins  being  placed  in  the  holes,  the  frame  is 
placed  on  them  ;  the  vacancy  is  eafily  dopped 
by  any  common  planks  or  boards  j  and  in  this 
manner  the  frame  may  be  raifed  to  any  defired 
height. 

Thus  may  any  fort  of  frame  be  contrived 
to  fuit  the  purpofes  for  which  it  is  wanted. 
But  for  Annuals  nothing  is  fo  proper  as  the  glafs 
cafe  recommended  to  be  built  at  the  end  of  the 
dove  for  containing  feveral  tender,  lucculent 
plants. 

Every  one  who  is  fond  of  Annuals  fhould  be 
provided  with  a  glafs  cafe  or  two  of  this  kind  : 


They  may  be  built  without  the  flues,  and  mud 
have  no  died  behind  them.  In  hotbeds  contained 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  tendered  kinds  of  Annuals  may 
be  brought  to  as  great  perfection  as  their  nature 
will  admit  of. 

All  thefe  forts  of  frames  will  be  very  con¬ 
venient  for  the  protection  of  feveral  plants, 
which  in  their  infant  date  are  too  tender  to  bear 
our  winters  *,  but  which  neverthelefs,  after  they 
are  grown  tolerably  firong,  may  be  fet  abroad  in 
warm,  well-fheltered  places  in  our  gardens. 

For  this  purpoie,  where  many  luch  plants  are 
annually  raifed,  a  frame  fhould  be  built  without 
any  defign  to  cover  an  hotbed,  that  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  readinefs  in  the  fpring,  when  the 
others  are  wanted  for  the  feveral  purpofes  they 
are  defigned  for. 

Such  a  frame  fhould  be  dationed  in  a  warm, 
well-fheltered  part  of  the  garden,  and  fhould 
exa&ly  front  the  fouth.  The  bottom  and  the 
walls  fhould  be  made  of  brick  •,  the  breadth 
fhould  be  fix  feet  and  an  half,  and  the  length 
according  to  the  quantity  of  plants  it  is  to  con¬ 
tain.  The  back  wall  fhould  be  four  feet  in 
height,  and  the  front  walla  foot  and  an  half ^  it  is 
to  be  laid  on  with  oak  on  which  the  glades  may 
Aide,  the  more  readily  to  give  the  plants  air  in 
mild  weather,  and  cover  them  in  nights  and 
frody  weather. 

Plants  intended  for  this  place  are  fuch  as 
mud  have  plenty  of  air,  and  require  only  to  be 
fereened  at  fird  from  frods  *,  and  for  fuch  plants 
a  frame  of  this  nature  will  be  more  fuitable  than 
the  Green-houfe. 


Of*  HOT  WALLS. 


Various 
ufes  of 
Hot 
Walls. 


TH  E  proper  management  of  Plot  Walls  for 
the  forcing  of  fruit  is  reckoned  among  the 
politer  parts  of  Gardening ;  and  though  they  are 
attended  with  very  little  trouble,  they  afford 
diredl  means  to  the  curious  horticultor  of  difplay- 
ing  his  ingenuity,  and  great  fkill  in  his  art. 

By  hot-walls,  the  produce  of  didant  countries, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  may 
be  made  to  ripen  in  our  climate  •,  and  by  Hot- 
walls,  the  valuable  fruits  of  our  own  country  are 
ripened  earlier,  and  made  to  fhew  themfelves  in 
perfection  in  unufual  months. 

Here  the  Vine  is  found  laden  with  heavy 
cluders,  which  feem  to  contend  for  goodnefs 
with  thofe  of  the  vineyards  of  Spain.  Here  the 
late  Perfian  fruits  are  brought  to  ripen,  and  their 
exalted  richnefs  experienced  by  us  in  thefe 
didant  climates.  Lemons  and  Citrons  glow  in 
their  native  dignity,  and  difplay  their  gaudy 
pride  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  found  in 
the  woods  of  Media.  Cherries  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  fpring,  and  thofe  delicious  fruit 
made  to  fhew  themfelves  almod  at  any  defired 
time.  ?  ' 

In  fhort,  by  Hot- walls  Nature  is  quickened  in 
her  courfe.  Within  their  limits  the  Spanifli,  the 
Portuguele,  and  dill  warmer  climates  may  be 
found,  and  the  delicious  produce  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  made  to  glow  in  their  native  beauty. 

And  when  we  confider  that  the  extraordinary 
expence  attending  thefe  Walls  is  not  very  great, 
it  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ufe  of 
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them  is  not  become  more  general,  efpecially  in 
the  northern  countries  of  Britain,  where  fuel  is 
generally  cheap,  and  where  the  fpecies  of  fruit 
that  will  grow  to  perfection  without  fuch  affidance, 
is  dill  more  contracted  than  the  fouthern  parts 
of  this  kingdom. 

The  length  of  this  walling  mud  always  be  in  Of  the 
proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  the  family,  or  the  leoSth  °f* 
quantity  of  trees  that  is  to  be  forced  *,  and  it  mud  ^  J^11* 
be  alfo  governed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pr0per 
intended  to  be  forced.  For  if  the  fires  are  light-  times  of 
ed  late  in  the  feafon,  with  a  view  only  to  accele-  heating  it. 
rate  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  a  few  weeks,  the 
trees  will  bear  fuch  kind  of  forcing  every  other 
year  j  but  if  they  are  lighted  early  in  January, 
with  a  view  to  have  the  fruit  ripe  two  months 
fooner  than  in  the  common  way,  trees  thus  for¬ 
ced  mud  red  two  years  before  they  are  in  good 
condition  for  the  next  operation.  From  whence 
it  appears,  that  in  the  moderate  way  of  forcing, 
there  mud  be  a  double  quantity  of  walling 
planted  for  the  purpofe,  that  the  parts  may 
alternately  be  at  red  :  And  when  the  dill  more 
violent  forcing  is  to  be  ufed,  there  mud  be  three 
times  the  length  of  walling  that  would  ferve  for 
one  year,  that  the  parts  may  fucceed  each  other 
for  the  operation  in  due  order. 

One  fire  will  diffidently  warm  forty  or  fifty 
feet  of  walling.  If  the  wall  be  only  forty  feet 
long,  lefs  fire  will  do,  and  the  warmth  will  be 
more  uniform  and  even :  If  the  wall  be  fifty  feet 
long,  a  greater  fire  is  required  to  keep  it  in 
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good  order  ;  neither  will  it  be  equally  alike  in 
the  different  parts,  for  thofe  neareft  the  furnace 
will  be  much  warmer  than  the  extremities  of  the 
wall.  The  advantages  of  fo  long  a  flue,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  apparent :  You  thereby  gain  a 
length  of  ten  feet  to  hold  a  larger  quantity  of 
trees  for  your  purpofe  ;  and  the  warmer  parts 
near  the  furnace  will  be  admirably  adapted  for 
growing  Citrons  and  Lemons,  where  they  will 
grow  to  be  as  large  and  as  fair  to  look  on  as  in 
their  native  countries. 

The  Gardener  need  not  be  told  that  the  fitu¬ 
ation  of  the  Hot-walls  fhould  be  naturally  dry, 
defended  from  the  piercing  northern  blafts,  and 
full  upon  the  fouth  or  fouth-eaft.  If  the  place 
is  wholly  open,  it  may  be  fufficiently  fcreened  in 
a  few  years  by  planting  a  range  of  large  elms  in 
ieveral  rows*  pretty  clofe  together,  at  thediftance 
of  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  wall. 
If  it  be  naturally  wet,  it  mtift  be  well  drained, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  wall  muft  be  carried  up 
higher  ;  for  the  border  muft  be  then  raifed  at 
lead;  two.  feet,  and  there  muft  alfo  be  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it  a  ftratum  of  broken  bricks,  ftones, 
gravel,  rubbifti,  &c.  rammed  down  clofe  a  foot 
and  an  half  thick,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  link¬ 
ing  into  fuch  a  kind  of  habitation  as  would 
caufe  the  tree  to  be  very  luxuriant  in  wood,  but 
productive  of  little,  and  that  ill-flavoured,  fruit, 
and  Having  thus  fixed  upon  the  place  for  your 

dheafons  Pot*wa]ls»  and  having  every  thing  in  readinefs, 
for  build-  .  ^  foundation  be  laid  with  good  Hone  or 
ing  Hf  t  brick  three  feet  and  an  half  thick.  This  leems 
Walls.  to  be  a  monftrous  breadth  for  the  bottom  of  the 
wall;  but  the  reader  muft  be  told,  that  it  is 
highly  neceflary  to  fupport  the  flues  firm,  and 
keep  them  in  their  proper  pofition  ;  and  for  his 
comfort  he  alfo  muft  be  told,  that  this  thicknefs 
need  not  be  continued  more  than  half  a  foot 
above  the  ground,  for  that  will  be  a  proper 
height  for  the  foundation  of  the  firft  flue,  and 
the  fides  may  be  then  contracted.  The  fire¬ 
places  muft  be  the  fame  as  thofe  for  the  ftoves ; 
they  muft  be  below  the  foundation  of  the  firft 
flue,  which  will  occaflon  fteps  to  lead  down  to 
them  ;  their  fituation  muft  be  in  the  back  part 
of  the  wall ;  and  fheds  muft  be  built  over  them, 
the  more  conveniently  to  manage  the  fire,  and 
keep  a  regular  heat. 

1  he  fheds  fhould  be  handfomely  bricked  and 
flated,  having  a  door  to  enter  :  And  that  the 
fewer  of  thele  fheds  may  be  ereCted,  two  fire¬ 
places  for  the  warming  of  two  divifions  of  wall¬ 
ing  may  be  made  near  each  other,  having  a  par¬ 
tition  only  of  three  bricks  thicknefs  between  them, 
and  then  one  fired  will  fuffice  for  the  protection 
and  convenience  of  both  fire-places ;  obferving 
always,  in  building  thefe  fheds,  to  fee  that  they 
are  at  firft  built  large  enough,  that  there  may  be 
room  to  perform  the  neceflary  operations  of  the 
place,  and  that  the  door  be  placed  in  one  corner 
next  the  wall,  and  not  full  upon  the  fire-place; 
which  being  left  much  open,  would  caufe  the 
fire  to  burn  violently,  confume  the  fuel,  and 
deftroy  that  uniformity  of  heat  which  ought  to 
be  preferved  in  fuch  a  place  as  nearly  as  pofiible. 

But  to  proceed  in  the  ereClion  of  the  wall.  Ten 
feet  is  its  proper  height,  and  we  have  raifed  it 
half  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  border,  fup- 
porting  a  breadth  of  three  feet  and  an  half  thick 
from  the  bottom.  Here  then  is  the  foundation  for 
the  firft  flue ;  and  as  the  flues  will  be  carried  along 
the  middle  of  the  wall,  it  will  divide  the  wall  into 
two  parts,  the  back  and  thefront  part,  bothofwhich 
muft  be  of  brick.  The  back  pare  fhould  be  fet  in 


four  inches,  and  fhould  be  two  bricks  thick,  the 
more  effectually  to  throw  the  heat  forward  ;  and 
the  front  wall  alio  fhould  be  let  in  four  inches, 
and  fhould  not  be  thicker  than  four  inches,  that 
it  may  be  the  better  warmed,  and  communi¬ 
cate  heat  to  the  air  of  the  place  and  to  the  trees. 

1  he  wall  will  thus  be  reduced  in  thicknefs, 
and  there  will  then  be  a  proper  fpace  between 
the  back  and  front  wall  for  the  flues,  which 
fhould  be  covered  with  tiles  or  bricks  of  a  pro¬ 
per  length  and  thicknefs,  and  made  to  run  four 
times  the  length  of  the  wall  before  they  difem- 
bogue  the  fmoke.  ^The  loweft  flue  fhould  be 
two  feet  and  an  half  deep  ;  the  next,  which  car¬ 
ries  the  fmoke  in  return,  two  feet ;  the  third, 
which  direCts  the  fmoke  to  the  extremity  of  the 
wall,  one  foot ;  and  the  fourth  and  higheft  flue, 
which  brings  it  back  again  to  pafs°off,  one 
foot  :  Thus  will  your  flues  be  continued  up 
the  wall  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet,  which 
is  a  proper  height  to  heat  the  whole  wall,  and 
warm,  the  air  of  the  place.  The  upper  part 
of  the  wall  may  be  finilhed  in  the  common  way, 
and  at  the  top  of  it  the  frames  muft  be  fixed  for 
the  reception  of  the  glaffes. 

The  flues  muft  be  well  plaiftered,  and  made 
as  fmooth.as  poflible*  that  they  may  keep  clean 
a  longer  time,  and  caufe  the  fmoke  the  more  rea¬ 
dily  to  pafs  off ;  and  as  they  will  fometimes  want 
cleaning,  the  mafion  fhould  turn  fbme  arches  at 
the  end  of  the  wall,  which  may  be  opened  and 
flopped  up  again  when  the  flues  are  cleaned.  Be¬ 
tween  the  flues  alfo,  in  ereCting  of  the  wall,  iron 
hooks  fhould  be  fixed,  at  about  a  yard  afunder, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  trellis  :  Thefe  fhould  pro¬ 
ject  about  two  inches  from  the  front  wall,  and 
fhould  be  long  enough  to  be  faftened  into  the 
back-wall,  the  more  effectually  to  keep  them 
firm,  1  hefe  are  all  the  neceflary  precautions 
in  the  firft  ereClion  of  the  wall ;  for  the  trellis 
need  not  be  brought  there  until  the  trees  are  cr0t 
into  a  bearing  ftate,  as  they  would  only  be  rot¬ 
ting,  and  of  little  fervice ;  neither  need  the  giafs- 
work  and  their  frames  be  provided  before  that 
time,  as  they  would  be  altogether  ufelefs,  and 
would  probably  be  broken,  and  much  detrimented 
before  they  were  wanted. 

Having  thus  finifhed  our  walls,  the  next  thing  to  Of  the 
be  proceeded  upon  is  to  plant  them  with  the  lorts  difFerenf 
of  fruit  proper  for  ripening.  But  this  entirely  de-  f°r|? 
pends  upon  the  whim  of  the  owner;  fome  people  per  lor 
being  defirous  of  having  fruit  earlier  than  the  ufual  Hot- 
feafon,  let  the  forts  be  ever  fo  common  and  mean  ;  wa^s* 
whilft  others,  again,  are  for  having  the  rich  forts 
from  other  countries,  which,  though  thev  come 
later  than  many  of  our  fruit  in  the  common  way, 
are  by  no  methods  to  be  obtained  without  thefe 
advantages. 

Grapes  ought  always  to  occupy  a  divifioa 
of  walling  by  themfelves ;  and,  to  fuit  the 
palates  of  all,  let  both  early  and  late  grapes  be 
planted.  The  vines  need  not  be  fet  further  from 
each  other  than  fix  feet ;  fo  that  a  range  of  wall 
of  fifty  feet  long,  belonging  to  one°fire,  will 
contain  eight  plants.  Let  the  early  forts  be, 
the  White  Sweet-Water,  t/ie  Black  Sweet- Water, 
the  Royal  Mufcadine ;  and  let  the  late  forts 
be,  the  two  Mufcats  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
five  Frontinacs,  the  Lombardy,  the  Tokay, 
and  St.  Peter’s.  If  more  walling  is  to  be 
filled  with  vines,  the  early  or  late  forts  may  be 
doubled  at  pleafure,  and  other  different  kinds 
may  be  introduced  ;  fuch  as  the  Larly  Sugar 
Grape,  the  Red  Chaflelas,  the  Black  Cluiter,  &c. 
for  the  early  forts ;  and  for  the  late,  the  Alicant, 
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the  White  Raifin,  the  Black  Raifin,  the  Cla¬ 
ret,  &c. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  need  not  Hand  further 
from  each  other  than  eight  feet:  And  for  the 
early  lorts  of  Peaches  take  the  Red  Nutmeg, 
the  Early  Anne,  the  Early  Purple,  Groi's  Mignion, 
and  the  Early  Newington  •,  for  the  other  forts, 
the  Did  Double  Mountain  Newington,  the  Wil¬ 
low-leaved  Late  Newington,  the  Late  Admira¬ 
ble,  the  Late  Michaelmas,  and  the  Pavy  of 
Pomponne,  the  Bloody,  &c.  In  (liort,  all  the  late 
Peaches,  when  well  ripened,  are  the  richeit  fruit  in 
the  world ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  they 
can  acquire  their  true  flavour  and  perfection.  Of 
Nectarines,  let  there  be  Fairchild’s  Early;  the 
Early  York,  the  Elruge,  the  Newington,  &c. 
Of  Apricots,  let  there  be  the  Malculine  only  : 
Of  Plums,  the  Morocco,  the  Great  Vio¬ 
let:  Of  Cherries,  the  Early  Sugar-Heart,  May 
and  May  Dukes,  and  fome  Morells,  which,  with 
thefe  advantages,  vie  with  any  fruit  in  the  world. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  forts  for  forcing ;  the 
other  kinds  may  be  introduced  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  owner.  Belides  thefe,  there  may  be 
alio  inferior  fruit  fituated,  which,  being  ripened 
fo  very  early,  will  not  only  be  ufeful,  but  will  be 
reckoned  as  great  a  curiofity  as  any  thing ;  fuch 
as  goofeberries  and  currants.  Strawberries  come 
in  of  courfe  to  occupy  the  border,  and,  if  you 
chafe  it,  Kidney-Beans,  Dwarf-Peafe,  and  the 
like  ;  nay.  Monthly  and  Early  Rofes,  and  other 
kinds  of  curious  flowers,  may  be  made  to  join 
the  fraternity,  to  enrich  the  apartment,  and 
regale  the  other  fenfes,  as  well  as  the  tade,  in 
the  fulled  and  mod:  perfeCt  manner. 

The  borders  for  the  vines  fhould  be  five  feet 
broad  (four  feet  will  be  fufficient  for  the  others) ; 
and  they  fhould  be  bounded  by  a  wall,  which 
fhould  be  raifed  two  inches  above  the  furface,  to 
keep  up  the  mould,  and  fupport  the  plate  of 
timber  for  the  reception  of  the  doping  glades. 

The  glades  fhould  be  difpofed  in  two  ranges, 
the  upper  and  the  lower  range  ;  and  the  frames 
fhould  be  three  or  four  feet  broad,  or  as  large  as 
they  can  be  conveniently  handled.  The  lower 
range  may  be  eadly  taken  away  or  put  on  at 
pleafure  ;  but  the  upper  range  mud  be  contrived 
to  dide,  fo  that  they  may  be  drawn  up,  or  let 
down,  one,  two,  or  more  feet,  as  there  fhall  be 
occadon  :  And  they  may  be  eadly  kept  in  that 
podtion  by  making  holes  in  the  wood-work  at 
the  above  didances,  and  placing  in  them  iron 
pins  for  their  fupport. 

The  timbers  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  frames 
fhould  be  very  fubdantial,  and  well-feafoned. 
They  are  to  run  doping  from  the  top  of  the  main 
wall  to  the  timber  of  the  front  wall,  which  is  de- 
ligned  to  receive  them  ;  and  at  both  the  top  and 
bottom  they  mud  be  fadened,  to  keep  them 
Ready  ;  but  this  mud  be  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  "may  be  eadly  taken  to  pieces  again :  For  the 
whole  of  all  this  front-work  having  guarded  the 
fruit  unto  its  ripened  date,  is  to  quit  its  office, 
and  be  removed  for  the  like  operation  to  another 


part  of  the  walling. 

The  glafs  for  the  lights  ffiould  be  of  the  bed 
fort,  though  the  very  word  kind  of  all  is  often 
made  to  do.  The  panes  fhould  be  large  •,  and  the 
lead  fhould  be  broad,  and  the  parts  well  cement¬ 
ed,  the  more  effectually  to  keep  out  the  wet. 
The  bars  fhould  run  lengthways  for  their  fup¬ 
port  ;  and  the  upper  range  is  to  be  made  to  dide 
two  or  three  inches  under  a  board,  which  is  to 
receive  the  wet  as  it  falls  on  the  top,  and  fhoot 
it  on  the  glades  to  pafs  off. 

Thefe  things  being  effected,  there  remain  only 


the  angular  fpaces  at  the  ends  of  the  wall  to  be 
doped.  That  next  the  ead  diould  be  doped 
with  glafs.  otherwife  that  part  of  the  wall  would 
be  for  fome  time  (haded  after  fun-rifing  ;  the 
other  end  alfb  diould  be  piaffed  :  But  as  the  ob- 
d.ruCtion  of  the  rays  at  that  end,  in  the  decline 
of  the  fun, will  be  inconfiderable,  it  may  be  bricked 
or  boarded,  as  you  fhall  think  proper  ;  and  at 
both  ends  a  door  or  window  diould  be  made  to 
open  and  fhur,  to  admit  freffi  air,  when  it  would 
be  unfafe  or  troublefome  to  remove  the  glades  in 
the  dope. 

Thus  you  have  every  thing  requifite  for  your 
Hot-walls ;  and  having  the  fruit-trees  in  a  good 
bearing  date,  which  will  be  in  about  four  or  five 
years  from  planting,  let  the  parts  be  put  together ; 
and  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  January, 
but  not  earlier,  let  the  fires  be  lighted. 

One  fire  in  a  day  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the 
air  to  a  proper  degree  of  warmth,  unlefs  very 
cloudy  and  cold  weather  ffiould  fet  in.  This  fire 
ffiould  be  lighted  about  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening-,  and  if  it  continues  burning  until  twelve, 
it  will  be  better  than  if  it  burnt  longer ;  for  a 
moderate  warmth  will  luit  the  trees  in  that 
fituation,  and  enfure  fuccefs  better  than  a  greater. 
The  condition  of  the  air  is  bed  judged  of  by  the 
thermometer,  which  ffiould  be  placed  where  no 
fun  ever  comes  ;  and  with  fuch  a  fire,  together 
with  fuch  additional  heat  as  is  received  from  the 
fun,  the  air  will  rarely  be  found  below  the  point 
Temperate;  for  if  the  fun  ffione  on  the  glades  but 
a  very  little  time,  the  air  would  be  rarefied  to 
that  degree,  even  had  there  been  no  fire  made  the 
preceding  evening  :  Neverthelefs,  if  very  cold, 
cloudy,  frody  weather  fets  in,  or  cold  fogs  or 
damps  ffiould  continue  for  a  long  time,  and  no 
fun  appear,  the  fire  ffiould  be  continued  longer, 
or  made  to  burn  brifker :  And  this  the  thermome¬ 
ter  is  to  determine ;  for  the  warmth  of  the  place 
ought  always  to  be  about  fix  or  eight  degrees 
above  the  point  Temperate. 

As  the  days  grow  longer,  and  the  power  of 
the  fun  upon  the  glades  is  greater,  the  fuel  mud 
be  proportionally  abated ;  a  greater  quantity  of 
air  alfo  mud  be  granted  the  fruit,  and  you  will 
find  them  advancing  apace  towards  perfection. 
If  due  attention  be  given  to  the  trees  from  the 
firft  lighting  of  the  fires,  you  will  find  mod  of 
them  in  bloffom  by  the  middle  or  end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary;  and  you  may  expeCt  to  gather  from  them 
ripe  cherries  in  the  beginning  of  April.  But  the 
Early  Apricots,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  NeCtarines, 
will  not  be  ripe  before  the  beginning  6f  May ; 
and  thefe  fucceed  one  another  at  intervals,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  forts,  as  they  ripen  againd  common 
walls.  Early  Grapes  will  appear  in  June  and 
July  ;  but  curious  late  forts,  which  will'not  ripen 
without  artificial  heat,  will  not  come  in  until  the 
end  of  September  or  October.  Goofeberries  and 
Currants  will  be  found  ripe  nearly  in  April ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  Strawberries  in  great  pro- 
fufion  will  abound.  Efculents  in  the  border  will 
be  ripe  fome  months  before  they  could  otherwife 
be  obtained.  Rofes  will  be  in  full  blow  in  April ; 
and  if  planted  in  pots,  their  balmy  fragrance  may 
be  communicated  to  our  rooms ;  and  we  may  be 
there  regaled  with  the  all-cheering  fweets  which 
are  continually  emitted  from  them. 

And  thus  may  we,  in  thefe  various  ways,  be 
feaded  with  thofe  lufeious  bounties  of  Nature, 
and  anticipate  the  time  of  their  regalement,  by 
the  due  application  and  exercife  of  our  own  art ; 
which  will  occafion  reflections  that  will  dill 
heighten  their  worth  to  ourfelves,  and  excite 
wonder  and  pleaflng  admiration  in  others. 

After 
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After  the  fruit  is  entirely  gathered,  the  glafifes 
are  to  be  taken  away,  and  carefully  fet  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place  until  the  end  of  December  follow¬ 
ing  •,  then  all  the  parts  are  to  be  put  toge¬ 
ther  to  the  other  wall,  the  fires  are  to  be 
lighted  in  January,  and  the  operation  of  the  en- 
iuing  year  muft  be  performed  as  before. 

The  borders  are  to  be  prepared,  and  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted  and  trained  as  in  the  common 
wav  ;  and  the  fruit  will  ripen  earlier,  if  laid  dole 
againft.  the  wall,  than  when  trained  to  a  trellis : 
Neverthelefs,  as  trellifes  are  chiefly  ufed,  if  the 
trellifes  are  of  oak,  they  may  be  fet  down  the 
year  after  planting,  that  the  branches  may  be 
regularly  trained  up  to  them,  and  they  will 
la  It  as  long  as  mod  of  the  trees  ;  efpecially  the 
Peaches,  Ne&arines,  and  Cherries,  which,  in 
general,  are  but  of  fhort  duration  with  this  kind 
of  treatment.  If  the  trellifes  are  of  lefs  durable 
wood,  they  fhould  not  be  made  before  the  trees 
are  got  into  a  bearing  date,  otherwife  they  will 
not  laft  long  enough  for  the  full  difcharge  of  their 
office. 

The  pruning  of  the  trees  fhould  be  the  fame 
as  againft:  other  walls ;  only  the  branches  fhould 
be  cut  rather  fhorter,  and  all  weak  and  irregu¬ 
lar  fhoots  entirely  taken  off,  leaving  juft  a  iuf- 
ficient  number  to  afford  a  good  crop  of  fruit : 
For  as  thefe  bloffoms  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  be 
deftroyed  by  blights  as  thofe  in  the  open  air,  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  bearing  wood  only  need  be 
left  on  the  tree,  which  will,  both  ftrengthen 
it,  and  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  larger  and  better 
tafted. 

The  pruning  alfo  ought  to  be  performed  in 
the  autumn  as  foon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  year  before  the  trees  are  to  be  forced;  for 
this  will  caufe  their  buds  to  fwell,  and  be  ready 
fooner  to  burft  forth  into  bloffom,  when  the  fires 
are  lighted. 

The  expences  attending  hot-walls  more  than 
common  walls  is  very  inconfiderable,  except  the 
vaft  charge  of  the  glafs-work.  The  difference  in 
the  coft  of  building  iuch  wails  and  common  walls 


of  the  lame  height,  is  trifling ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  conlumption  of  fuel,  there  is  nothing  fo 
formidable  in  it  as  might  be  imagined  ;  for  the 
fires  need  not  be  lighted  before  January,  one  fire 
only  in  an  evening  is  requifite,  and  they  may 
be  totally  difcontinued  by  the  middle  of  May; 
fo  that  where  fuel  is  tolerably  cheap,  fuch  ex¬ 
pence  is  hardly  worth  regarding.  But  as  the 
charge  of  the  glafs-work  is  a  real  obftacle,  many 
are  content  with  ufing  canvas  or  oiled  paper  in- 
ftead  of  glafs,  which  is  found  to  fucceed  very 
well,  efpecially  if  the  fires  are  not  lighted  until 
February  or  March. 

Oiled  paper  is  to  be  preferred  before  can¬ 
vas,  and  the  frames  for  it  fhould  be  the  fame 
as  thofe  for  the  glafs,  only  much  lighter.  The 
fheets  of  paper  muft  be  firft  pafted  together, 
and  when  dry  inferted  in  the  frames:  After  that 
the  paper  muft  be  oiled  ;  the  belt  way  of  doing 
which  will  be  with  a  lofc  brufh  ;  it  then  foon 
becomes  dry  and  pellucid,  admits  the  rays  of  the 
fun  freely  to  pafs  through  it,  is  ftrong  enough 
to  keep  off  the  rain  and  winds,  and  immediately 
becomes  fit  for  ule.  The  paper  of  thefe  frames 
will  laft  only  one  feafon,  but  they  are  renewed  at 
a  fmall  expence ;  and  as  they  are  fo  very  light, 
and  eafy  to  be  managed,  they  are  in  great  re- 
queft  with  moft  Gardeners. 

Others,  again,  there  be  whoufe  ftill  lefs  expence 
than  either  of  the  ways  above-mentioned;  and  that 
is,  by  having  no  covers  at  all.  They  light  their  fi  res 
'the  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March, 
letting  the  trees  be  expofed  to  any  weather  as  it 
ffiall  happen  :  Thefe  will  foon  ffiew  that  they  are 
ienfible  of  the  genial  warmth  the  wall  affords 
them,  by  exhibiting  a  profufion  of  bloffoms,  whilft 
the  other  trees  remain  feemingly  inactive;  the 
bloffoms  in  a  little  time  will  be  lucceeded  by  the 
fruit,  which  will  grow,  and  become  ripe  three 
weeks  or  a  month  fooner  than  that  againft  com¬ 
mon  walls  ;  and  fuch  fruit,  it  is  pretended, 
by  having  the  full  benefit  of  the  air  and  dews, 
will  be  ot  a  more  heightened  flavour  than  that 
which  has  been  more  forced. 


Of  W  ALLS  Heated  by  DUNG, 


Directions 
for  build¬ 
ing  the 
walls, 


and  for 

bringing 

forward 

their 

fruit. 


THIS  is  a  very  cheap  and  eafy  way  of  forcing 
of  fruit,  where  a  fufficient  quantity  of  frefh 
dung  is  to  be  had ;  but  as  that  is  not  often  the  cafe, 
this  method  can  be  rarely  pra&ifed.  It  is  to 
be  pradtifed,  indeed,  by  thole  only  who  live  in 
large  towns,  and  can  readily  procure  dung  from 
the  inn-ftables;  or  fuch  as  keep  as  many  horfes 
of  their  own  as  can  produce  dung  enough  for 
the  purpofe :  And  thefe,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
dung,  may  obtain  wall- fruit  three  weeks  ora 
month  fooner  than  in  the  common  way.  For 
this  purpofe,  firft,  let  a  wall  be  built  in 
length  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  dung  you 
can  be  fure  of  raiflng  to  warm  it.  Let  it  be  built 
near  the  ftables,  or  the  place  from  whence  the 
dung  is  to  come.  Let  the  materials  be  brick, 
and  let  it  be  as  thin  and  light  as  may  be,  that 
it  may  the  more  ealily  be  warmed  by  the  dung 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit. 

Let  the  borders  be  prepared  in  the  ufual  way, 
and  let  them  be  planted  with  the  like  kind  of 
trees  as  againft  the  flue-walls.  Let  them  be  train¬ 
ed  like  them;  and  when  they  are  got  into  a  good 
bearing  ftate,  proceed  to  bring  them  forward  in 
the  following  manner ;  Let  the  dung  be  brought 
from  the  ftables,  and  laid  in  heaps  near  the  back 


i 


of  the  wall ;  let  thefe  heaps  be  turned  over 
every  day,  and  in  about  twelve  days  the  dung 
will  be  in  proper  temperature  to  apply  to  the 
wall.  Spread  it  evenly,  and  gently  prels  it  down 
with  the  back  of  your  fork,  in  the  manner  you 
make  the  hotbeds.  Let  the  breadth  at  the  bafe 
be  four  feet,  and  draw  it  in  like  the  roof  of  an 
houfe  until  you  get  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where 
its  breadth  fhould  be  one  foot,  or  more  ; 
and  as  you  find  it  fettles  or  finks  down,  frefh 
dung  muft  be  added,  if  the  trees  are  large,  that 
every  part  of  the  wall  may  receive  an  equal 
heat. 

In  about  a  month’s  time  the  heat  will  be  fo 
far  abated,  that  it  will  be  required  to  be  re¬ 
newed.  The  beft  way  will  be,  if  there  be  frefh 
dung  enough,  to  take  the  old  entirely  away,  and 
make  a  floping  pile  in  the  like  manner  as  before; 
neverthelefs,  if  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  new  dung, 
it  may  be  mixed  with  fome  of  the  old  dung  that 
has  already  fermented,  and  it  will  heat  afrefh.  In 
about  a  month’s  time  afrefh  pile  of  dung  muft  be 
made  again,  and  fo  you  muft  continue  it  until 
April,  May,  or  longer,  according  to  the  fruit 
you  have  to  ripen.  Cherries,  Goofeberries,  and 
Currants,  may  be  made  to  ripen  thus  very  early 

in 

s 
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in  May,  and  fome  Apricots  by  the  end  of  that 
n.cnLli  *,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  June  j  early 
Plums  at  the  lame  t  me  •,  and,  by  rhe  afiiftanee 
ot  thele  walls,  the  early  forts  of  Gfapes  may  be 
brought  to  the  table  in  July. 

In  fhort,  the  heat  acquired  this  way  is  not  at  all 
Inferior  to  that  produced  from  the  flues  *,  and  if  a 
pet fon  is  willing  to  be  at  \  he  expence  of  frames 
and  glafs- work  to  cbnline  the  air,  and  keep  it 
to  a  due  degree  of  warmth,  the  different  forts 
of  fruit  may,  with  good  management,  be  brought 
on  this  way  as  early  as  by  aCtual  fire  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  the  flues. 

But  this  pra&Le  is  partial.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
erciled  by  thole  only  who  have  plenty  of  fuper- 
fluous  clung  ;  and  to  l'uch  as  abound  with  this 
ingredient  the  method  is  recommended  :  To 
Others  it  would  be  a  great  and  extravagant 
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expence ;  but  to  thofe,  except  the  ordinary 
charges  attending  wall-fruit,  the  expence  is  no 
more  than  the  Imall  labour  of  wheeling  the  dungj 
and  placing  it  againft  the  wall  •,  and  when  the 
heat  is  evaporated,  after  having  been  employed 
for  thele  ufeful  purpofes,  it  is  manure  equally 
valuable  for  land  as  ‘  if  it  had  been  all  along 
lifelefsly  rotting  in  the  dunghill. 

As  iome  forts  of  frdit  proper  for  forcing  ripen 
earlier  than  others,  reafon  dircCbs  us  to  plant 
thofe  together  which  ripen  nearly  at  the  fame 
time  againft  thele  walls,  that  the  application  of 
the  dung  for  their  forwarding  fnay  ceafe  at  pro¬ 
per  diftanceS;  for  it  would  be  very  injurious  to 
the  trees  to  keep  them  forcing  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered  ;  which  muft  inevitably  be  the  cafe,  if 
an  early  kind  is  planted  next  to  a  late  one. 


ICE  HOUSE. 


p 


THE  ufe  of  Ice  is  how  become  fo  general 
in  hot  Weather  in  lumrner,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a  family  with  but  a  repository  to  afford 
Ice  for  the  Cook’s  purpofe  in  the  different  ar¬ 
ticles  of  that  department.  Ice-Houfts  have  been 
generally  mean  buildings,  thatched,  and  fre¬ 
quently  crowded  with  tr.es,  under  a  notion  of 
keeping  the  place  cool ;  but  experience  teaches 
us,  that  fuch  places  are  very  improper  for  the 
Ice  Ho  ufe  ;  a. id  that  the  building,  if  a  perfon 
chuies  it,  may  be  iuperb,  and  made  to  join  in 
the  ornamental  ones  of  the  garden.  Whether 
it  is  defigned  for  ornament  Or  not,  the  fltuation 
j»roptr  fi.  of  the  lce-houfe  fhould  be  on  as  dry  foil  as 
tuatioa  poflible,  and  where  there  is  a  due  admiflion 
of  air.  As  to  the  form  of  it.  That  may  va¬ 
ry  according  to  the  title  of  the  owner.  If  its 
ul'e  is  only  for  the  pretervation  of.  Ice,  ic  may  be 
as  mean  as  poflible,  and  as  much  out  of  light  as 
may  be:  If  it  be  intended  for  an  ornamental  build¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  affording  Ice  for  ul'e  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  it  may  be  in  any  confpicuous  part  of  the 
garden*  and  may  be  either  built  circular, 
and  form  Huare>  triangular,  hexagonal,  o6togonal,or  in  any 
o"the°Ice-  figure  moft  iuitable  to  the  place  and  the  owner’s 
hoide..  take,  If  no  naturally  dry  ground  for  the  lce- 
houfe  is  at  hand,  and  the  land  be  ftrong  and 
retentive  of  moifture,  the  place  muft  be  elevated 
above  the  common  level,  and  drains  muft  be 
laid  to  carry  off  all  redundant  moifture,  or  your 
Ice  will  be  in  danger  of  melting,  and  your  hopes 
deftroyed.  Having  fixed  upon  a  proper  fpot,  or 
made  it  fuitable  by  raifing  the  ground  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  yards  above  the  level,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  it  poffeffes  of  being  more  or  lefs 
damp,  the  firft  ftep  towards  forming  an  Ice- 
General  houle  is  to  dig  a  well.  This  fhould  be  fix, 
direc-  eight,  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
tiers  for  quantity  of  Ice  wanted  ;  and  the  depth  fhould 
building  be  proportionable  to  the  breadth,  or  quantity 
h*  0f  jce  wanted.  At  the  bottom  of  the  well 

fhould  be  a  drain  to  carry  off  moifture  of  any 
fort ;  and  a  grate  compofed  of  wooden  bars 
fhould  be  formed  two  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
it,  to  feparate  that  part  from  the  Ice,  receive 
the  moifture,  and  convey  it  to  the  drain  for  its 
more  immediate  difeharge.  The  well  being 


thus  funk,  and  the  drain  and  wooden  grate  laicf^ 
the  tides  fhould  be  guarded  with  a  good  ftone  or 
brick- wall,  two  or  more  feet  thick.  This  wall 
may  be  carried  up  to  any  defired  height  ;  it 
fhould  be  arched  over,  and  a  hole  fhould  be 
left  for  the  admiflion  of  the  Ice  *  and  then  an¬ 
other  wall  of  any  figure  muft  be  built,  arched 
over  at  the  top.  This  wall  is  the  lower  ihell 
of  the  houfe,  and  if  defigned  to  terminate  a 
view,  or  if  it  be  in  any  conipicuous  part  of  the 
garden,  it  may  be  made  ornamental  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  fituation,  the  owner’s 
tafte,  or  the  expence  he  would  chufe  to  go  to. 

This  wall  is  to  fupport  the  roof,  which  may  be 
flated,  tiled,  or  thatched  at  the  owner’s  pleafure  ; 
obferving  to  have  a  good  quantity  of  faw-duft, 
at  leaf!  a  foot  thick,  laid  immediately  under  the 
covering,  the  better  to  keep  the  place  in  cooi 
and  even  temperature  ;  In  this  wall  muft  be 
the  door- place  for  the  bringing  in  and  taking 
out  of  the  Ice.  If  the  building  is  not  de¬ 
figned  for  ornament,  but  is  in  an  obfcure  place, 
the  lefs  it  fronts  the  North,  it  will  be  the 
better.  If  the  houfe  be  built  in  the  iiimmer  of 
autumn,  the  parts  will  be  dry  enough  to  receive 
Ice  the  winter  following.  Then  fome  of  the  MetW 
ftrongeft  and  cleared:  Ice  that  can  be  got  fhould  offlorirg 
be  brought,  becaufe  it  will  be  lefs  liable  to  melt  lhe  Ice* 
than  thin  Ice,  and  may  eafily  enough  be  beat  to 
pieces.  Place  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  fome 
reeds,  ftraw,  or  faggots  made  of  thin  twigs,  and 
lay  them  even,  on  which  to  lodge  the  Ice  :  Next 
beat  or  ram  down  the  Ice  clofe  as  you  put  it  in¬ 
to  the  well  ;  and  at  intervals  of  about  a  foot 
from  each  other  let  there  be  interftices  be¬ 
tween  the  Ice  and  the  wall  two  or  three  inches 
fquare,  from  which  any  moifture  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  may  drain  off.  When  the  well  is  thus  fill¬ 
ed,  the  hole  for  the  admiflion  of  the  Ice  muft  be 
cloiely  fhut  up,  and  the  whole  guarded  with 
old  hay  or  ftraw,  which  fhould  be  preffed  clofe 
to  the  outer  double  door;  which  being  fhut, 
the  bufmefs  is  done.  Ice  thus  rammed  down 
clofe  in  the  well,  and  guarded,  will  keep  two  or 
three  years,  if  neceffary  ;  and  the  place  will  be 
ever  ready  in  the  hotteft  fummers  to  afford  its 
cool  and  refrefhing  ftores  for  ufe* 
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CHAP.  I. 


AGARICVS 
FIELD  AGARIC,  or 


CAMP  ESTRIS, 
COMMON  MUSHROOM. 


General 
obferva- 
tions  re- 
fpe&ing 
the  Sorts 
and  Cul 
tuce  of 
Mufti- 
rooms. 


Charac¬ 
ters  of  a 
good 
Mufti- 
room. 


Manner 
of  gather¬ 
ing  the 
Spawn. 


THE  practice  of  raifing  Mufhrooms  in 
gardens  is  now  become  general  among 
Gardeners  of  eminence ;  and  though  fuch 
Mufhrooms  are  very  much  inferior  to  thofe 
gathered  from  paftures,  yet  there  is  this  great 
advantage  attending  the  pra&ice,  that  they 
may  be  obtained  at  unulual  times,  or  when  they 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  common  fields. 

There  are  the  male  and  remale  organs  of  ge¬ 
neration  belonging  to  the  Mufhroom,  the  fame 
as  in  other  vegetables;  but  they  are  exceeding 
ly  minute;  and  the  fmallnels  or  obfeurity  of  thofe 
parts  has  occafioned  thefe  plants  being  arrang¬ 
ed  under  the  Oafs  Cryptogamia.  Minute,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  parts  are,  the  feeds  are  properly 
fecundated  by  the  fine  dutl  of  the  antherte 
which  are  annexed  to  the  Lamella ,  commonly 
called  the  Gills  :  The  feeds  ripen  by  fuch  time 
as  the  Mufhroom  is  full  grown  ;  and  dropping 
and  penetrating  into  the  ground,  loon  become 
the  embryo  of  a  future  plant.  They  alfo  multi¬ 
ply  exceedingly  by  off-fets.  Thefe  appear  like 
l'o  many  fmall,  whitifh,  roundifh  knobs,  and 
numbers  of  them  are  found  together  collected 
in  lumps  or  clufters.  Thefe  are  all  fuitable  for 
the  Gardener’s  purpofe,  in  order  to  obrain  a 
crop  of  Mufhrooms :  Thefe  he  ufually  calls 
Spawn  ;  and  he  fearches  for  them  either  in  old 
Mufhroom-beds,  or  in  the  fields. 

Field- Mufhrooms  growing  as  Nature  gives 
them,  without  art,  are  vaftly  luperior  to  thofe 
raifed  on  the  beds :  But  as  in  thefe  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  goodnefs,  and  fome  are  fo  bad 
as  not  to  be  wholefome,  it  will  be  necefiary  that 
the  Gardener  be  certain  what  forts  are  the  beft 
of  the  true  kind,  from  which  he  gathers  his 
fpawn. 

The  characters  of  a  good  Mufhroom  then 
are,  i.  That  the  (talk,  the  upper-furface,  and 
the  flefh,  be  thin,  and  of  a  clear  or  fattiney-white 
colour:  2.  That  the  gills  be  of  a  lively  red 
or  flefh  colour  :  3.  That  on  their  firft  appear¬ 
ance  they  come  up  round  and  compaCt,  like  fo 
many  buttons :  and,  4.  When  full-grown  they 
become  flat ;  and  the  gills,  which  were  before  of  a 
fine  red,  are  changed  to  a  very  dark-brown,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  black  colour. 

This  is  the  character  of  the  belt  fort  of  the 
true  kind  of  Mufhroom.  From  the  places  where 
thefe  are  found  growing,  the  Gardener  is  to  colleCt 
his  fpa.wn.  1  hey  ufually  ripen  in  the  autumn, 
which  is  the  fealon  for  making  his  beds ;  and  the 
manner  of  gathering  it  is  as  follows  : 

Let  the  earth  be  dug  up  carefully  with  a 
fpade,  and  let  as  much  as  conveniently  can,  be  re 
moved  at  each  fpade-full,  that  there  may  be  lefs 
chance  of  cutting  through  the  knobs  or  lumps 
of  fpawn;  then  with  your  hands  divide  every 
fpade-full  of  mould  as  it  is  taken  up  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  you  meet  with  any  lumps  of  fpawn,  lay 
them  afide  without  dividing  them,  preferving 
their  own  mould  about  them.  Repeat  this  ope¬ 
ration  until  you  have  fpawn  enough  for  your 
purpofe. 


.  Next  take  them  carefully  home  without 
breaking,  in  a  large  bafket  or  bafkets  provided 
for  the  purpofe,  and  lay  them  upon  a  table  in 
an  airy  room,  that  they  may  be  in  readinefs 
againft  fuch  time  as  they  are  wanted. 

The  end  of  Augufl  is  a  good  time  to  make  D-.e 
the  Mufhroom-bed  ;  and  it  fhould  be  made  with  tioiTfbi 
horfe  dung  and  litter  from  the  ftables,  after  the  making 
firft  heat  is  pafted  over.  Accordingly  afufficient  Mufh- 
quantity  of  dung  muft  be  fet  apart  for  the  pur-  roonu 
pofe.  It  muft  be  laid  in  heaps,  and  often  turn-  beds* 
ed  over  ;  and  in  about  three  weeks  the  vio¬ 
lent  heat  will  be  abated,  when  it  will  be  in 
proper  condition  for  your  Mufhroom  fpawn.  A 
fmall  degree  of  warmth  only  is  necefiary  to 
caufe  them  to  rife ;  and  if  this  degree  be  too 
yiolent,  they  will  rile  black,  long-fhanked,  and 
appear  like  what  the  vulgar  call  Toad-ftools  on 
the  bed. 

Having  your  dung  in  good  order,  let  a 
place  in  a  dry  fpot  be  marked  out  for  the 
beds  ;  let  its  breadth  be  three  or  four  feet,  and 
the  length  according  to  the  number  of  fpawn 
you  have  to  plant;  or  let  two,  three,  or  more 
fhort  beds  of  the  fame  breadth  be  made  paral¬ 
lel  to  each  other,  according  as  beft  fuits  your 
purpofe. 

Let  the  mould  in  each  bed  be  dug  out  one  foot 
deep ;  then  fhake  in  the  dung  with  a  fork,  lay¬ 
ing  it  even,  and  gently  preffing  it  down  until 
it  is  two  feet  thick,  one  foot  of  which  will  be 
below  the  furface,  the  other  foot  above  the 
common  level ;  fo  that  the  mould  out  of 
the  trench  muft  be  laid  againft  the  fides  of  the 
beds,  with  an  addition  of  the  fame  mould  out  of 
the  field  in  which  the  Mufhrooms  grew :  The 
bed  alfo  muft  be  covered  with  one  foot  tTck- 
nefs  of  light,  rich,  frefli  mould  ;  and  if  this  be 
taken  from  the  pafture  where  the  fpawn  was 
collected,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better. 

On  the  edge  of  this  ftratum  of  earth  plant 
the  knobs  of  the  fpawn  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
at  fix  inches  diftance  from  each  other.  Upon 
this  bed  lay  a  frefli  layer  of  dung  a  foot 
thick,  and  on  that  dung  lay  a  ftratum  of  mould 
of  the  like  thicknefs  ;  obferving  to  draw  in  as 
you  advance  in  height,  in  the  manner  of  a 
ridge  or  roof  of  a  building.  On  this  lay  an¬ 
other  layer  of  dung,  ftill  narrower  than  a  ftra¬ 
tum  of  earth  ;  and  continue  this  until  both  fides 
meet  and  form  the  ridge  ;  obferving  always  to 
lay  the  earth  along  the  fides,  and  to  plant  the 
ipawn  half  an  inch  deep.  The  bed  being  thus 
completed,  muft  be  thatched  down,  or  co¬ 
vered  with  ftraw  or  litter  a  foot  or  more  thick, 
to  prevent  the  mould  from  drying  too  faft,  to 
protect  it  from  great  rains,  and  to  guard  it  againft 
trolls  ;  all  of  which  in  too  violent  a  degree 
are  dellru^live  to  the  Mufhroom  beds. 

In  about  ten  days  your  Mufhrooms  will  pro¬ 
bably  appear;  the  litter  therefore  about  that 
time  muft  be  taken  off,  to  fee  in  what  manner 
they  arile.  If  they  come  up  long-fhanktd, 
black,  or  of  a  brown  colour,  it  is  a  certain 
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fign  that  the  dung  heats  too  violently  for 
them  :  1  his,  however,  will  foon  be  off;  and  in 
this  cale  nothing  more  need  be  done  than  to 
draw  out  all  fuch  Mufhrooms,  riddle  over  the 
bed  fome  fine  earth,  and  :ho'e  which  come  up 
next  will  be  round,  and  of  a  good  colour. 

from  this  time  they  muft  be  gathered  every 
day,  otherwile  they  w:ll  grow  too  large,  and, 
decaying,  become  proper  food  for  a  fmall  mag¬ 
got  which  will  breed  in  them  in  prodigious 
q  iantities ;  and  thefe  will  thruft  their  way  to 
t  e  very  bottom  of  the  root,  and  will  deltroy 
ail  the  young  fpawn  or  offsets  that  are  near 
then  .  This  teaches  us  not  to  cut  the  Mufh- 
rooms,  as  is  too  often  praffifed  ;  for  the  ftump 
thaL  is  left  in  the  ground  decaying,  be  comes  a  pro¬ 
per  nidus  ror  the  eggs,  in  which  they  foon  become, 
maggots,  will  grow,  feed,  and  in  a  little  time  will 
deftroy  the  fpawn  beneath  :  They  are  bell,  there¬ 
fore,  garnered  with  a  gentle  twift;  for  this  will  ef¬ 
fectually  take  away  ail  the  (talk,  and  not  draw 
out  part  of  the  fpawn  along  with  it,  as  too 
frequently  happens  when  they  are  pulled  up  in 
a  perpendicular  direction. 

-About  the  end  of  September  let  another  bed 
or  beds  be  made  in  the  like  manner  •,  let 
them  be  guarded  againft  exceifive  rains  and 
fro  it ;  and  from  thefe  and  the  former  beds  good 
M  mb  rooms.  if  very  fevere  frofls  do  not  happen, 
may  be  gathered  all  winter  and  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Plenty  of  fpawn  alfo  will  be  produced  for 
a  fucceffion  of  Mufhrooms  in  frefh  b.ds,  if 
you  choole  it;  fo  that  when  it  cannot  be  eafily 
obtained  from  the  paftures,  it  may  be  taken 


from  an  old  Mufh  room  -bed.  If  laid  in  a 
dry  room,  it  will  keep  for  many  months ;  and 
the  fmalleft  off-fets,  though  .taken  from  the  old 
beds  in  May,  and  'then  laid  by  in  a  dry,  airy 
place,  will  keep  very  well,  and  will  be  proper 
fpawn  with  which  to  plant  a  frefh  hotbed  the 
September  following. 

From  the  firft  planting  of  the  Muffiroom-bed 
to  the  taking  it  down,  if  very  heavy  rains 
fhould  happen,  the  thatch  or  covering  fhould 
be  encreafed  ;  and  if  fuch  fhould  not  prove  a 
fufficient  protection,  doors,  boards,  or  the  like, 
fhould  be  laid  over  them,  or  otherwife  the 
lpawn  will  be  rotted,  and  your  future  hopes 
rendered  abortive. 

If  intenfe  frofts  happen,  the  like  precaution 
muft  be  attended  to  ;  and  if  they  are  guarded 
againft  thefe  evils,  your  beds  will  be  pretty  fure 
of  affording  you  plentiful  crops. 

Frefh  beds  fhould  always  be  blade  in  the 
fpring,  to  afford  Mufhrooms  for  fummer  ufe ; 
and  if  the  work  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals, 
Mufhrooms  from  one  or  other  of  thefe  beds 
may  be  colledted  ail  the  year  round. 

The  Mufhroom  is  titled,  Agaricus  Jiipulatus ,  Titles* 
pileo  convexo  fquamato  albido ,  lamellis  rufisi  Jn 
the  Flora  Lap  it  is  termed,  Agaricus  caulefcens 
pileo  lo  for  A  do  lacero ,  pileo  albo  membranaceo ,  la- 
mellis  rufefentibus.  Guettard  calls  it,  Agaricus 
pediculo  annulaio  pileot  fuperne  albus ,  inferne  ru- 
btns ;  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Fungus  campejiris  albus 
fuperne ,  inferne  rubens  ;  and  Parkinfon,  Fungus 
efculentus.  It  grows  naturally  in  meadows  and 
pafture  grounds  in  moft  parts  of  England. 


CHAP.  II. 

ALLIUM ,  GARLIC  K. 


TH  E  following  ufeful  articles  in  our 
Kitchen  Garden  belong  to  this  genus : 

Species.  I*  Garlick. 

II.  Rocambole. 

III.  Ramfon. 

IV.  Shallot. 

V.  Leek. 

VI.  Onion. 

Thefe  are  all  diftinft  fpecies  of  Allium ,  and 
fhall  be  treated  of  in  their  order. 

Culture  of  I.  Allium  Sativum ,  Garlick.  Sowing  of  the 

Garlick.  feecjs  0f  Garlick  is  altogether  unneceffary,  as 
it  increafes  very  faft  by  the  root  :  The 
bulbs,  called  cloves,  therefore,  of  this  fpecies  are 
to  be  planted  to  encreale  the  ftock.  For  this  pur- 
pole,  early  in  April,  prepare  a  bed  of  a  fufficient 
fize  to  receive  the  quantity  of  cloves  you  would 
choole  to  plant ;  let  it  be  well  dug  and  made 
even,  and  plant  your*cloves  at  fix  inches  diftance 
from  each  other.  If  very  dry  weather  fhould 
fucceed  their  being  planted,  a  little  water  now 
and  then  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them ;  and 
after  they  are  come  up,  nothing  need  be  done 
except  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  until 
the  beginning  of  June,  at  which  time  the  leaves 
fhould  be  tied  in  knots  •,  and  this  will  caufe  the 
bulbs  to  grow  larger,  by  preventing  the  plants 
from  running  to  feed. 


By  the  middle  or  end  of  July  you  will  find 
the  leaves  decayed,  and  then  is  the  time  for 
taking  up  the  bulbs  ;  let  a  dry  day  therefore  be 
chofen  for  that  purpofe.  After  they  are  taken  up, 
fpread  them  upon  a  mat  in  a  dry,  airy  place, 
and  turn  them  every  day  for  four  or  five  days ; 
after  that  tie  them  in  bunches,  and  hang  them  in 
any  convenient  room  to  be  ready  for  ufe. 

II.  Allium  Scorodoprafum ,  Rocambole.  The  Culture  of 
propagation  of  this  fpecies  is  exactly  the  lame  with  Rocam- 
the  former,  and  .the  encreale  from  the  root  is  bole 
amazing.  It  will  grow  in  almoft  any  place, 
though  it  rather  delights  in  a  moift  fituation ; 

and  for  want  of  this,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove 
dry,  by  giving  them,  a  good  watering  every  fe- 
cond  or  third  evening,  you  will  find  your  trou¬ 
ble  abundantly  recompenfed  by  the  extraordinary 
encreafe  they  will  make.  After  all,  if  your  foil 
is  naturally  very  dry,  it  will  be  advifeable  to 
plant  the  bulbs  in  the  autumn,  which  will  caufe 
them  to  grow  larger  than  if  deferred  until  the 
fpring.  All  along  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ; 
and  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  take  up  the 
roots,  and  lpread  them  in  an  airy  place  a  few 
days  to  dry,  then  tie  them  in  bunches,  and  hang 
them  in  a  convenient  place  to  be  ready  for  ufe. 

III.  Allium  Urfmum ,  Ramfon.  This  plan  anj 

is  found  growing  naturally  in  many  of  our  woods  Ramfon. 

and 
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and  hedges,  and  the  culture  and  management  is 
exaftly  the  fame  as  the  former. 

Culture  IV.  Allium  Afcalonicum ,  Shallots.  Thefe  are 
°otfhal"  t0  ^  planted  in  the  beginning  of  March,  in 
rows  about  fix  inches  afunder.  When  they 
come  up,  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
water  them  now  and  then,  if  the  weather  fhould 
prove  Very  dry.  When  the  leaves  are  decayed 
take  up  the  roots,  and  fpread  them  upon  a  mat  a 
few  days  to  dry,  turn  them  every  day,  and  when 
they  are  in  proper  order  put  them  up  to  be  ready 
anj  when  wanted. 

Leeks.  V.  Allium  P  of  rum ,  the  Leek.  There  are  two 
or  three  forts  of  Leeks,  but  the  bell  for  ufe  is 
that  called  the  London  Leek., 

In  order  to  have  a  crop  of  Leeks,  let  a  piece 
of  ground  in  a  rich  part  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
be  well  dug,  and  the  furface  made  level  and  even; 
then  about  the  middle  of  March  fowyour  feeds; 
and  if  the  weather  prove  dry  afterwards,  water 
the  beds  every  other  evening.  This  will  effec¬ 
tually  bring  your  plants  up  ;  and  in  a  little  time 
after  they  muff  be  thinned  to  about  fix  inches 
diftance  from  each  other.  Keep  the  beds  clean 
from  weeds  ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  June 
tranfplant  them  to  a  well- prepared  piece  of 
ground,  planting  them  in  rows  a  foot  afunder, 
and  at  eight  or  ten  inches  diftance  in  the 
rows,  according  to  the  fize  of  your  plants  or 
richnefs  of  your  foil.  A  moift  day  fhould  be 
chofen  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  for  want  of  this  the 
work  fhould  be  done  in  an  evening,  and  the  plants 
fhould  be  watered  every  other  day  until  they  have 
taken  root.  The  fineft  and  the  largeft  plants  are 
moft  fit  for  this  purpofe,  whilft  the  ifnaller  are  to 
be  left  undifturbed  in  the  feed-bed.  At  the  time  of 
their  removal,  fhorten  the  long  blades,  and  trim 
the  long  fibres,  keep  the  ground  conftantly  clean 
from  weeds  afterwards,  and  thefe  removed 
plants  will  grow  to  a  greater  fize  than  if  they 
had  remained  undifturbed  in  the  feed-bed. 

Sweet  Leeks  multiply  exceedingly  by  the  roots, 
and  are  a  very  ufeful  pot-herb.  They  fhould  be 
removed  every  other  year,  or  their  bulbs  will 
grow  fmall.  The  belt  time  for  this  is  in  the 
lummer,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed ;  then  they 
fhould  be  taken  up,  or  they  will  foon  fprout  out 
afrefh,  and  may  be  either  planted  again  im¬ 
mediately,  or  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  room,  and 
planted  any  time  in  the  autumn  or  fpring. 

How  to  In  order  to  have  good  Leek-feed,  the  belt 
fai^ef^s  and  ftrongeft  plants  muff  be  marked  for  the 
"r  ee  purpofe.  Thefe  mu  ft  remain  in  the  feed- bed 
until  February,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  up 
and  planted  againft  a  fouth  wall  or  hedge  at  afoot 
diftance  from  each  other.  When  their  heads 
get  heavy,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  broken 
down  by  the  winds ;  to  prevent  which,  each 
fhould  be  fattened  to  a  feparate  ftick ;  or  a  line 
drawn  through  the  whole  row  may  fo  keep  them 
in  an  upright  pofition,  as  to  prevent  any  danger 
of  that  fort. 

It  is  necefiary  to  have  their  fituation  warm, 
becaufe  Leek-feeds  do  not  always  ripen  freely 
in  England,  if  the  autumn  proves  unfavourable. 

T  he  early  frofts  often  deftroy  them  ;  much  wet  and 
cold  alfo  greatly  injure  them ;  on  which  account  the 
nearer  the  Leeks  are  planted  againft  the  wall, 
to  be  fhielded  from  thofe  injuries,  the  better. 

When  the  feed  is  ripe,  the  ufual  method  is, 
to  cut  off  the  heads  with  part  of  the  ftalk,  and 
tie  them  in  bunches,  hanging  them  up  in  a  dry 
airy  room  to  be  ready  for  the  feed  to  be  threfhed 
our  a  little  before  it  is  wanted.  Leek-feeds 


fhould  never  be  gathered  from  old  plants ;  as 
fuch  feeds  will  always  produce  narrow-leaved, 
fmall,  and  very  bad  plants  in  return. 

VI.  Allium  Sep  a,  the  Onion.  The  variety  of 
Onions  is  very  great,  and  frefli  forts  are  yearly 
obtained  by  feeds  ;  they  run,  however,  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  the  principal  permanent  forts 
are, 

1.  The  Common  Spanifh  or  Portugal  Onion.  c  v 

*■  Ehe  s<trflrgh-  or,! 

3.  1  he  Silverlkinned. 

4.  The  Blood-red. 

5.  The  Welch. 

One  common  culture  belongs  to  tfie  four  firri 
forts,  with  all  their  varieties  ;  but  the  Welch 
Onion,  being  defigned  for  other  pitrpofes,  re¬ 
quires  a  different  treatment. 

In  order  to  faife  a  crop  of  Onions,  then,  let  a  Cufureoif 
piece  of  light  ground  be  weil  dug,  and  the  fur-  Welch 
face  made  lmooth  and  level,  againft  the  begin-  Onions, 
ning  of  March.  Then  in  the  firft  week  of  that 
month,  if  dry  weather  fhould  happen,  lay  it  out 
into  beds  four  or  five  feet  broad,  and  in  thefe 
fow  your  Onion-feeds  with  an  even,  hand,  and 
rake  them  well  in  ;  afterwards  neat  up  vour 

beds,  and  the  firft  ftep  towards  a  crop  of  Onions 
is  done. 

When  the plants  have  been  up  about  three  weeks, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  to  two  inches  diftance  from 
each  other;  and  this  may  be  done  by  drawing 
them  with  the  hand,  or  with  a  fmall  inch  hoe! 

If  large  quantities  are  fown,  the  latter  method  is 
moft  eligible  ;  if  a  fmall  parcel  only  for  common 
ufe,  it  is  beft  to  draw  them  with  the  hand  ;  and 
fuch  drawn  plants  will  not  be  loft,  but  may  be 
referved  for  the  immediate  ufe  of  the  table. 

Weeds  muft  be  conftantly  pulled  up  as  they 
arife ;  and  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May 
your  Onions  muft  undergo  a  fecond  thinning, 
either  by  the  hand  or  hoe  :  At  this  time  they 
fhould  be  left  three  inches  afunder,  and  all 
the  while  the  drawn  plants  may  be  made  to 
ferve  for  table-ufe.  About  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after  this,  another  thinning  muft  be 
effected,  and  then  the  plants  fhould  not  be  left 
nearer  than  five  inches  from  each  other  ;  by 
which  means  the  remaining  plants  will  arrive  at 
their  proper  fize  of  growth,  will  be  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  of  more  value  than  double  the  number 
of  Onions  that  had  grown  on  the  fame  ipot  with¬ 
out  fuch  thinning. 

In  Auguft,  or  early  in  September,  you  will  find 
the  tops  of  the  Onions  grow  yellow,  and  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  and  that  is  an  indication  that  your 
bulbs  are  arrived  at  their  full  growth.  After  thar, 
in  a  dry  day,  pull  up  your  Onions,  and  lay  them 
in  the  alleys  between  the  beds,  or  in  fome  fitu¬ 
ation  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  fun  and 
air ;  then  let  them  lie  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  turning  them  every  day  ;  and  when  you 
find  they  are  fufiiciently  dry  and  hardened,  re¬ 
move  them  in  a  fine  warm  day  into  the  houfe,  to 
be  ready  for  ufe. 

At  this  time  be  careful  you  do  not  mix  any 
damaged  or  decayed  bulbs  with  the  others,  as 
the  contiguous  ones  will  foon  take  the  infection, 
and  numbers  by  that  means  in  a  little  time  be 
fpoiled.  On  this  account  alfo  you  Ihould  fre¬ 
quently  look  carefully  over  your  Onions ;  and 
whenever  you  find  any  that  are  decayed,  imme¬ 
diately  take  them  away. 

At  the  time  of  houfing.  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  the  firmed:  and  compadeft  bulbs  fhould  be 
roped,  to  be  hung  in  a  dry  room,  to  be  kept  for 
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fpring-ufe.  Before  the  fpring  has  made  much  ad¬ 
vance,  ufe  all  the  care  you  can,  your  onions 
will  frequently  be  for  the  mold  part  rotten  or 
fprouting  ;  but  as  they  keep  the  bell  in  the 
ropes,  that  method  for  the  later  ones  fhould  be 
purfued.  The  room  they  hang  in  fhould  be  dry 
and  airy  *,  and  if  the  bottom  of  the  root  is  ring¬ 
ed  with  a  hot  iron,  it  will  prevent  their  fprout¬ 
ing,  and  caufe  them  to  continue  good  for  a 
much  longer  time. 

When  large  quantities  of  onions  are  to  be 
railed  for  fale,  the  ground  fhould  be  rich  and 
well  dug,  and  about  fix  pound's  of  feeds  will  be 
fufhcient  to  fow  an  acre.  Thinning  them  in 
the  ulual  way  muft  never  be  omitted  ;  but 
this  muft  always  be  done  by  the  hoe.  At  thefe 
times  all  the  weeds  muft  be  carefully  hoed  up 
and  deftroyed  •,  and  the  more  effectually  to  ac- 
complifh  this,  every  hoeing  muft  be  performed 
in  dry  weather.  When  the  onions  are  pulled 
up,  they  may  lie  upon  the  ground  they  grew  on 
Their  af-  for  about  a  fortnight,  turning  them  every  day 
ter  ma-  to  prevent  their  ftriking  root  afrefh  *,  and  after 
nagement.  t|1Cy  may  be  lent  abroad  to  the  different 

markets  for  fale.  In  fome  counties  the  cuftom 
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is  to  rope  them  all  •,  in  others,  to  fell  them  by 
the  mealure  :  They  certainly  will  keep  beft  in 
the  ropes  ;  but  when  lold  by  the  mealure,  they 
are  always  attended  with  the  leaft  trouble  to  the 
Gardener. 

Some  people  fow  Leeks  and  Onions  together, 
that  when  the  Onions  are  drawn  off,  a  crop  of 
Leeks  may  occupy  the  ground  ;  but  this  is  a 
very  bad  cuftom  :  For  by  trampling  to  draw  off 
the  Onions,  the  Leeks  will  be  greatly  injured  ; 
and  thus  neither  fort  will  be  brought  to  per¬ 
fection. 

The  moft  common  Onion  is  the  Spanifh, 
which  is  flat  or  round.  The  Strafburg  is^ob- 
long,  and  is  an  excellent  Onion  for  keeping.  I  he 
Portugal  is  very  mild  and  fweet  ;  but  Onions 
of  that  fort  raifed  here,  are  not  fo  mild 
and  fine  as  thofe  we  have  imported  from  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  Silver-fkinned  is  feldom  raifed,  tho* 
it  is  very  mild,  2nd  as  it  boils  white  is  very 
valuable.  The  Blood-red  is  the  moft  beautiful 
when  growing,  the  outer  coat  being  of  a  fine 
deep-red;  but  it  is  a  ftrong  Onion,  and  inferior 
in  flavour  to  the  other  forts. 

Welch  Onions  are  raifed  for  fpring  ufe,  and 
are  in  eating  before  the  early  Onions  come 
in.  For  this  purpofe,  fow  the  feeds  the  laft 
week  in  July  in  a  well-prepared  bed,  fiftingover 
them  about  half  an  inch  of  the  fineft  mould. 
If  the  weather  proves  dry,  every  other  evening 
water  the  bed ;  and  this  will  loon  bring  up  your 
Onions.  As  weeds  arife,  draw  them  out,  and 
in  autumn  the  blades  of  your  Onions  will  wi¬ 
ther  and  decay  ;  at  that  time  fift  over  the  bed 
about  half  an  inch  of  frefh  mould,  and  this  is 
all  the  trouble  they  will  require.  In  February 
they  will  appear  above  ground,  and  in  March 
will  come  into  eating,  and  continue  good  until 

the  early  Onions  come  in. 

Spring  Onions  alfo  are  eafily  formed  from 
fuch  winter  Onions  as  are  found  fprouting  in  the 
houfe  •  In  order,  therefore,  to  raife  a  crop  of  thefe 
in  February,  look  over  your  Onion  room,  and 
take  out  all  fuch  as  are  fprouting,  and  plant 
them  in  a  bed,  at  three  inches  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  they  will  loon  be  large  enough  for 

Scallions  alfo  are  another  fort  of  Onion  much 
efteemed  in  the  lpring*  Thefe  are  propagated 
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by  parting  of  the  roots;  the  beft  time  for  which 
is  the  autumn.  They  fhould  be  planted  by 
themfelves  in  beds,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each 
other.  They  are  very  hardy,  and,  bidding  defi¬ 
ance  to  all  cold,  come  into  ufe  on  th£  very  firft 
approaches  of  the  fpring. 

Chives  are  preferred  by  fome  to  any  of  thefe  Chives* 
forts,  though  they  come  in  later.  They  are  very 
common,  afford  an  excellent  potherb  for  the 
houfewife,  and  are  in  great  efteem  in  fpring- 
fallads.  Their  propagation  is  very  ealy,  and 
they  multiply  exceedingly.  In  the  fpring  let  a 
bed  be  well  dug  in  a  dry  part  of  the  garden, 
and  in  this  plant  your  Chives  in  rows*  at  about 
four  inches  afunder  ;  three  or  four  roots  fhould 
be  planted  in  each  hole,  and  they  will  foon  fhoot 
up  and  be  fit  for  ufe.  The  roots  fhould  be 
taken  up  and  divided  every  other  year,  to  keep 
them  within  bounds,  and  continue  them  in  per¬ 
fection  ;  for  if  this  is  negle&ed,  they  encreafe 
fo  very  faft  that  the  roots  in  each  bunch  will 
be  crowded  ;  by  which  means  the' blades  will  be 
proportionally  weaker,  and  of  lefs  value. 

In  order  to  have  Chives  very  early  in  the 
fpring,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm,  rich 
border  under  a  fouth-wall ;  and  thefe  will  fhoot 
up,  and  be  fit  for  ufe  a  week  before  thofe  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  expofed  parts  of  the  garden. 

The  Strafburgh  Onion  alfo  fhould  be  fown  and 
in  the  middle  of  July,  to  come  in  for  fpring  Straf- 
ule ;  but  this  is  not  entirely  to  be  depended  up-  qUJ-^s. 
on  ;  for  in  very  levere  winters  the  young  Onidns 
are  liable  ro  be  deftroyed,  but  in  moderately 
mild  winters  they  will  keep  green,  and  may  be 
pulled  all  winter  and  the  fpring  following. 

A  bed  tor  this  purpofe  fhould  be  made  in 
a  warm,  well- fhelte red  place,  and  the  feeds 
fhould  be  covered  near  an  inch  deep  with  very 
fine  mould.  This  is  much  deeper  than  what 
Onions  ought  to  be  fown,  but  ic  is  neceffary  in 
this  cafe  *,  becaufe  the  roots  being  deep  in  the 
ground,  the  plants  will  be  lefs  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  by  the  frofts.  If  dry  weather  happens  from 
the  time  of  fowing,  they  muft  be  carefully  wa¬ 
tered  every  other  evening  until  they  come 
up  ;  they  muft  afterwards  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  come  up  too 
dole  ;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  re¬ 
quire  until  they  are  drawn  for  ufe. 

When  thefe  fucceed,  they  afford  the  beft 
kind  of  Spring-Onions,  and  are  admirable  to 
join  with  other  lallad-herbs  early  in  the  fpring. 

In  order  to  raife  good  Onion  feed,  the  beft  How  to 
bulbs  of  the  different  forts  that  have  remained  raife 
found  in  the  houfe  all  winter,  muft  be  felcdted  Onions 
for  that  purpofe.  About  the  end  of  March, 
therefore,  get  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fuch  hard, 
firm,  round,  found  bulbs;  and  having  well  dug 
a  piece  of  ground,  and  laid  it  out  in  beds  four 
feet  broad,  plant  the  bulbs  a  foot  afunder  each 
way,  and  about  three  inches  deep.  Each  bed 
will  then  contain  four  rows,  and  alleys  fhould  be  • 
left  between  the  beds,  two  feet  in  width,  for  the 
conveniency  of  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds, 
without  trampling  among  your  plants.  This 
muft  conftantly  be  attended  to  ;  and  the  plants 
having  no  impediments,  will  flower  ftrong  in 
June.  In  Auguft,  or  early  in  September,  your 
feeds  will  be  ripe ;  then  the  heads  muft  imme¬ 
diately  be  cut  off  ;  for  if  this  is  omitted  but  a- 
few  days,  the  beft  feeds  will  be  difcharged  from 
their  hufks,  and  loft.  Gather  them  therefore 
as  foon  as  you  find  their  cells  “begin  to  open, 
fpread  them  upon  a  cloth,  and  expofe  them  to 
8  the 
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the  fun  and  air  in  the  day-lime,  but  remove 
them  under  fhelter  for  the  night  •,  and  when  you 
find  they  are  thoroughly  hardened,  threfh  or 
fbake  them  out,  and  put  them  up  in  bags  for 
ufe. 

Roots  of  the  Welch  Onion  mull  be  planted 
out  in  March,  and  their  feeds  will  be  ripe  in  the 
Autumn. 

Titles.  1.  Garlick  is  titled,  Allium  caule  -plant folio 
bulbifero ,  bulbo  compofiloy  ft  ami  nib  us  tricufpidatis. 
In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Allium  radicis 
bulbo  multiparti  to ,  capitulo  bulbifero ,  Joins  li- 
nearibus  *  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Allium  fativum  * 
and  Cammerarius,  limply.  Allium.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Sicily. 

2.  Rocambole  is  titled.  Allium  caule  plani- 
folio  bulbifero ,  foliis  crenulatis  :  vaginis  ancipiti- 
buSy  ftammibus  tricufpidatis.  In  the  Flora  Suecia 
it  is  termed,  Allium  capitulo  bulbofo  erebiOy  foliis 
planis  fubcrenatis :  vaginis  ancipitibus.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Allium  montanum  bicorne  latifo- 
Hunty  flore  dilute  pur  pur  af cent  e.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Oelandia,  Dania,  and  Pannonia. 

Ramfon.  This  is  titled,  Allium  fcapo  nudo 
femicylindricOy  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatiSy  umbelld 
faftigiatd.  In  the  Flora  Suecia  it  is  termed,  Alli¬ 
um  foliis  lanceolattSy  fcapo  nudo  femicylindraceOy  bul¬ 


bo  fetis  obvallato.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  i t.  Alii- 
um  fylveftre  lati folium  *  Gerard,  Allium  urfinum . 
It  grows  naturally  in  England,  and  moll  of  the 
Northern  countries  of  Europe. 

4.  Shallot.  1  his  is  titled,  Allium  fcapo  nudo 
teretiy  foliis  fubulatiSy  umbelld  globofd ,  ftaminibus 
tricufpidatis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed. 
Cep  a  foliis  fibula  lis,  radicibus  oblongis  conglobatis . 
Morifon  calls  it,  Cepa  Aftcalonica  *  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine,  Cepa  fterilis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Pa- 
leftine. 

5.  I  he  Leek  is  titled,  Allium  caule  planifolio 
umbelliferOy  ftaminibus  tricuftpidatiSy  radice  tunic  aid. 
In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Porrum  radice 
ambient e  tunic  at  &  oblongd  folitarid.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  mentions  two  forts  of  it  *  one  he  calls,  Por¬ 
rum  commune  capitatum :  The  other,  Porrum  fa¬ 
tivum  latifolium.  It  is  not  certain  in  what  pare 
of  the  world  the  Leek  naturally  grows. 

6.  The  Onion  is  titled,  Allium  fcapo  nudo  in¬ 
feme  ventricofo  longiore  foliis  teretibus.  In  the 
Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Cepa  fcapo  nudo  ven- 
tricofoy  foliis  longiore  radice  deprejfd.  Cafpar  Bau¬ 
hine  calls  it,  Cepa  vulgaris  *  and  mentions  other 
forts  with  titles,  &c.  It  is  not  certain  in  what 
part  of  the  world  the  Onion  naturally  grows. 
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V 

G  RAF  EO  LENS,  DILL. 


HTHERE  are  only  two  fpecies  of  Anetbumy 
*■-  the  Common  Dill,  and  Fennel  of  our  gar¬ 
dens.  They  are  both  well  known  plants,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  eafy  culture  *  for,  after 
having  once  flocked  a  garden,  they  will  fow  them- 
felves,  and  come  up  without  further  care. 

Culture.  The  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe.  They  will’readily  come  up  * 
and  in  Ipring  hoe  them  to  about  a  foot  afunder : 
By  leaving  them  at  that  diftance,  they  will  not 
draw  up  weak,  but  become  good,  ftrong,  flou- 
ri filing  plants.  When  the  feeds  are  ripe,  cut  up 
the  plants,  and  fpread  them  in  a  fhddy  place, 
and  afterwards  threfh  them  out  for  ufe. 
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Thefe  plants  fhould  always  be  fown  where  they 
are  to  remain,  for  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting. 

I  hey  love  a  light  foil,  and  fhould  always  be 
fown  in  the  autumn,  becaufe  few  of  the  feeds 
will  grow',  if  left  until  the  fpring. 

Such  as  are  defigned  for  Cucumber  pickle, 
(for  to  thele  they  give  an  excellent  flavour)  fhould 
be  cut  up  foon  after  the  flowers  are  fallen,  and 
the  feeds  are  about  half  grown. 

Dill  is  titled,  Anethum  frublibus  comprefjis. 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Anethum  hortenfe.  It  * 
grows  naturally  among  the  corn  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 


p.  IV. 


C  U  L  U  M,  FENNEL, 
0  C  H  I  A. 


THE  Latin  word  Fceniculum  has  been  long 
ufed  for  the  Fennel*  it  is  now  made  a 
fpecies  of  Anethumy  and  joins  in  brotherhood 
with  Dill.  Of  the  Fennel  there  is  only  one  real 
fpecies,  though  it  admits  of  feveral  varieties*  the 
mod  remarkable  of  which  is  the  fweet  Azorian 
Fennel,  or  Finochia. 

Culture.  The  Common  Fennel  calls  for  no  culture;  for 
having  once  obtained  a  few  feeds,  the  garden 
will  be  over-run  with  plants,  and  caufe  as  much 


trouble  as  weeds  to  keep  it  clean  from  them.  To 
get  a  flock  at  firfl,  low  the  feeds  in  autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  and  afterward  you  can  never 
get  rid  of  them  *  for  thefe  will  promifeuoufly 
come  up,  the  Green,  called  the  Common  Fen¬ 
nel,  the  Brown,  and  the  Long-leaved  White- feeded 
forts.  Hoe  thefe  to  a  proper  diftance,  and  give 
them  room  to  flourilh,  if  quantities  are  wanted 
for  ufe  *  for  the  roots,  leaves,  and  feeds,  are  ad¬ 
mirable  in  medicine  *  and  they  are  often  raifed 
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in  plenty  for  thofe  purpr:fes.  But  where 
there  are  no  iuch  views,  the  belt  way  will  be  to 
leave  a  few  plants  only  for  the  purposes  of  pickled 
ialmon,  and  the  like  •,  and  as  thefe  get  too  old, 
there  will  be  always  young  plants  enough  fpring- 
ing  up  for  a  fucceffion. 

Tlv?^ant  Finochia  is  in  high  efteem  among  the  Italians  as 

defcribed .  a  fallad  herb,  and  is  much  relifhed  by  many  of 
the  Engliffi  :  It  is  a  fort  of  Fennel,  which*  when 
blanched,  becomes  fit  for  ufe. 

Culture.  In  order  to  raife  Finochia ,  procure  good  feeds 

from  Italy,  and  by  the  middle  of  March,  get 
your  ground  in  readinefs  for  their  reception. 
This  fhould  be  a  bed  well  dug,  rich,  light,  and 
with  an  open  expofure.  In  fuch  a  bed  fow  the 
feeds  thin,  and  cover  them  down  with  half  an 
inch  of  fine  mould.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
which  will  be  in  about  a  month,  thin  them  to 
about  three  inches  difiance,  keep  them  confiantiy 
clean  from  weeds,  and,  againft  they  are  of  fize  to 
tranlplant,  let  a  freffi  fpot  be  prepared  ;  let  it  be 
well  dug,  levelled,  and  draw  lines  for  the  trenches 
at  two  feet  afunder.  The  trenches  fhould  not  be 
more  than  three  or  four.inches  deep, and  the  mould 
at  the  bottom  fhould  be  well  broke  and  made 
fine.  To  thefe  trenches  in  a  moift  day,  or,  for 
Want  of  that,  in  an  evening,  remove  the  plants  : 
Let  them  be  taken  up  with  all  care,  and  plant 
them  in  the  trenches  a  foot  afunder  ;  and 
if  no  rain  happens  at  the  time,  water  them 
well,  and  continue  this  until  they  have  taken 
root.  You  will  foon  perceive  the  ftalks  iwell 
a  little  above  the  ground  •,  at  which  time 
you  muft  mould  them  up,  though  very  fpar- 
ingly  at  firfi,  and  the  earth  muft  be  very 
fine.  As  they  continue  to  fwell,  the  moulding- 
up  muft  be  repeated,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
ftalks  will  be  very  large,-  finely  blanched,  deli¬ 
cate,  tender,  and  fit  for  ufe. 

They  are  eat  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  pepper,  and 
are  by"  many  thought  to  be  the  fineft  cold  iallacf 


in  the  world.  Thofe  who  prefer  them  fhould 
repeat  the  operation  every  three  weeks,  by  low¬ 
ing  of  frefh  feeds,  and  managing  them  as  before; 
and  thus  may  the  furceftion  be  continued  until 
November  or  December. 

The  laft  time  of  lowing  fhould  not  be  after 
July;  and  fuch  feeds  as  are  lown  in  the  hot 
months  fhould  be  fhaded  and  watered,  to  encou¬ 
rage  their  growth.  i  hey  muft  alfo,  after  plant¬ 
ing  out,  be  watered  frequently-,  ard  if  the  ground 
be  naturally  moift  for  thefe  fummer  plants,  it 
will  be  fo  much  the  better. 

Fennel,  of  which  Finochia  is  a  variety,  is  titled,  Titles. 
Anethum  fruflibus  ovatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  men¬ 
tions  fome  diftindt  forts  :  One  he  calls,  Fcenicu- 
lum  duke  ;  another,  Foeniculum  vulgare  Germani - 
cum ;  a  third,  Fceniculum  vulgare  It  alt  cum ,  femine 
oblongo ,  gujiu  acuto ;  and  a  fourth,  Fcenicuium  fyU 
vejlre.  It  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Anethum  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria  ciafs  and 
Bigynia  ;  and  the  charadters  are.  Order  in 

1.  Calyx.  The  general  umbel  is  multiple;  the  Lm- 

the  partial  alfo  is  multiple.  Syftem. 

There  is  neither  general  nor  partial  involu-  The  cha- 
crum.  ;  rafters. 

The  perianthium  is  obfolete. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  corolla  is  uniform^ 

The  florets  have  each  five  very  fhort,  undivided, 
involuted  petals. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  capillary  filaments,  with 
roundifh  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  calyx,  and  two  approximated,  obfolete 
ftyles,  with  obtufe  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium,  There  is  none.  The  fruit  is 

nearly  oval,  comprefled,  ftriated,  and  divided 
into  five  parts.  , 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two,  fuboval, 
convex  and  ftriated  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other 
plane. 
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CHAP.  V. 


ANGEL 


A. 


ANGELICA  is  raifed  for  medicinal  ufes, 
as  well  as  to  make  a  very  fine  fweetmeat 
«lant.  from  the  ftalks.  The  efficacy  of  this  plant  in  me¬ 
dicine  is  beyond  credit.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  certain 
cure  for  the  plague,  and  that  an  Emperor,  being 
admonifhed  by  an  angel,  faved  his  army,  v/hen 
afflided  with  that  peftilence,  by  the  ufe  of  it : 
From  hence,  fay  fome,  it  took  the  name  Angelica. 
It  is  more  probable,  that  the  name  Angelica  was 
given  it  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  virtues ; 
for  it  is  certainly  very  efficacious  in  all  peftilential 
fevers,  and  contagious  diftempers,  befides  being 
an  excellent  carminative,  ftomachic,  cordial,  fu- 
dorific,  and  alexipharmic. 

As  a  fweetmeat,  it  is  admirable.  The  tender 
ftalks,  cut  in  many  pieces,  are  fit  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  confedtioners  make  it  up  in  plenty, 
and  it  becomes  a  confiderable  part  of  their  trade. 

In  order  to  raife  thefe  ufeful  plants,  fow 
the  feeds  in  autumn?  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  and 
in  the  fpring  plant  them  out  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  grow.  Let  them  not  be  fet  nearer  than 
two  feet  from  each  other,  for  they  are  large 
fpreading  plants,  and  if  they  are  crowded,  their 
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ftalks  will  be  weak.  They  greatly  delight  in  moift, 
watery  places;  therefore  the  loweft  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  muft  be  fet  apart  for  them  ;  or  if  they  could 
be  fet  by  the  Tides  of  ditches  or  running  waters, 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  their  nature,  and 
they  would  be  fo  much  the  ftronger.  All  the 
fummer  they  will  form  themfelves  into  large 
plants,  and  the  fpring  following  they  will  ffioot 
up  to  flower :  In  May,  therefore,  let  the  tender 
ftalks  be  cut  for  confedtionary  ufe,  whilft  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  may  be  left  to  flower,  to  produce 
feeds  for  a  fucceffion. 

Thefe  plants  generally  die  away  after  having 
flowered,  fo  that  this  fpecies  is  reckoned  a  Biennial; 
neverthelefs,  by  heading  the  plants  in  May,  they 
will  ffioot  out  frefh  heads  from  the  Tides  of  the 
roots,  which  will  ffioot  up  for  flowering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  ;  and  by  heading  it  in  the  like  man-  ' 
ner  in  May,  the  plant  may  be  preferved  for  fome 
years. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Angelica  foliorum  impart  ^ 
lobato .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Angelica  fativa  ; 
Dodonaeus,  Angelica  major.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Lapland,  by  the  fides  of  running  waters. 
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A  COMPLETE  BODY  OF  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  P  I  U  M,  PARSLEY. 


UNDER  this  head  the  following  ufeful  arti¬ 
cles  in  our  Kitchen  Garden  come  to  be 
treated  of : 

Species.  j.  Common  Parfley. 

2.  Dutch  Parfley. 

3.  Celery. 

4.  Celeriac. 

Culture  of  }'  ?arfle7  Js  t0°  wel1  known  to  need  any  de- 
PaMey.  fcription,  and  its  culture  fo  eafy  as  to  make 
any  directions  about  it  almoft  unneceffary  It 
is  ufually  Town  in  drills  •,  but  in  order  to  have  it 
in  perfection,  a  bed  of  fufficient  fi2e  for  the 
quantity  of  Parfley  to  be  raifed  fhould  be  mark¬ 
ed  out,  and  the  leeds  fhould  be  fcattered  thinly 
all  over  it,  and  raked  in.  When  the  plants  have  - 
been  up  three  weeks,  they  fhould  be  hoed  to  fix 
inches  afunder  ;  at  the  lame  time  deftroying  all 
the  weeds,  and  conftantly  clearing  them  off  as 
they  fliall  hereafter  come  up  by  repeated  hoe- 
ings. 

This  is  the  way  to  have  Parfley  in  perfection, 
both  with  refpedt  to  the,  leaves  and  roots.  The 
roots  are  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine  •,  and  when¬ 
ever  Parfley  is  raifed  on  that  account,  it  ought 
never  to  be  raifed  any  other  way  than  as  above 
directed. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  it  is  any  time  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  though  it 
'will  grow  at  all  times  of  the  year  ;  and  after  it  has 
once  feeded,  you  will  hardly  ever  want  Parfley 
on  that  fpot  of  ground,  as  the  feeds  will  con¬ 
ftantly  fcatter  themfelves,  and  afford  a  fucceffion 
without  further  trouble. 

The  There  are  two  or  three  forts  of  Parfley  ;  but 

Curled,  the  Curled-leaved  ought  to  be  preferred  on  ac- 
Parfky  to  C0llnt  °f  ks  fine  curled  leaves,  which  make  a 
be  pre-  beautiful  appearance  when  growing,  afford  an 

ferred.  admirable  garnifh  for  difhes,  &c.  and  are  equal 

in  goodnefs  to  the  Common  fort  for  kitchen 
ufe.  In  order  to  keep  this  ftpck  up,  the  feeds 
muff  be  faved  from  thofe  plants  whole  leaves  are' 
mofl  beautifully  curled,  and  all  other  plants  that 
are  near  them  fhould  be  pulled  up,  otherwife 
they  will  foon  degenerate  to  the  Common  fort ; 
but  by  this  care  your  Curled  Parfley  will  not 
only  be  continued,  but  improved. 

Thofe  who  are  curious  in  their  Parfley,  fow 
the  feed  every  year  in  a  frefh  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den. 

Parfley  Whole  fields  of  Common  Parfley  are  fome- 
ufeful  to  times  raifed  to  be  eat  by  fheep  to  preferve  them 
preferve  from  the  rot :  Others  raife  it  with  a  defign  to 
from  the  akure  hares,  &c.  from  diftant  parts;  and  this 
rot.  fometimes  produces  the  defired  effeCt.  When  this 
is  intended,  plough  the  ground  in  September, 
and  crofs-plough  it  again  in  November ;  and  in 
February,  having  ploughed  it  over  again,  and 
harrowed  it  as  fine  as  poffible  with  a  ffiort-tined 
harrow,  fow  the  feeds  with  an  even  hand,  allow¬ 
ing  a  bufhel  and  an  half  to  an  acre.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  the  weeds  muft  be  conftantly 
hoed  down,  and  the  plants  muft  be  thinned  to 
about  fix  inches  diftance,  as  before. 

If  the  fheep  are  turned  upon  the  Parfley  twice 
a  week,  about  two  hours  at  a  time,  it  will  pre¬ 
ferve  them  from  the  rot ;  on  which  account  a 


fufficient  quantity  of  it  ought  to  be  raifed  in 
thofe  places  where  fheep  are  very  liable  to  that 
diforder. 

2.  Dutch  Parfley.  Dutch  Parfley  is  a  va-  Dutch 
riety  only  of  the  Common  Parfley,  and  is  pro-  Parfley 
pagated  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  the  roots,  which  Scribed, 
are  very  wholefome,  and  will  grow  to  the  fize 
of  moderately  large  Carrots. 

They  are  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  March,  ^ 
on  a  piece  of  rich  ground  double  dug.  In  April  Cu!ture* 
they  will  require  hoeing,  as  well  to  thin  them  to 
proper  diftances,  as  to  kill  the  weeds.  If  the 
foil  is  very  good,  ten  inches  plant  from  plant 
fhould  be  the  diftance  allowed  them  ;  if  but  mo¬ 
derate,  they  fhquld  not  be  hoed  thinner  than 
fix  inches  from  each  other  :  Keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds  muft  be  attended  to  ;  and  this  is  all 
the  trouble  they  will  require  until  they  are  to 
be  drawn  for  ufe,  which  will  be  in  September. 

They  will  continue  good  all  winter. 

The  roots  are  fold  in  Holland,  tied  together 
as  we  do  Carrots,  and  are  much  ufed  there 
for  what  is  called  Water  Souche.  We  boil  them 
in  broth,  foup,  &c.  and  fometimes  they  are  ' 
boiled  and  eaten  like  Carrots,  efpecially  by  thofe 
who  are  fubjeCt  to  the  gravel,  for  which  diforder 
this  root  is  very  excellent ;  and  it  is  fo  ufeful  in  The  roots 
decays  of  many  kinds,  that  it  were  to  be  wifhed  good  for 

it  was  better  known,  and  propagated  in  preater  the  £ra_ 
plenty.  0  ve,>  and 

A  few  roots  left  in  fome  corner  of  the  bed  cieca}S* 
will  afford  you  a  fufficient  quantity  of  feed  for 
the  fucceffion. 

3.  Apium  graveolens.  Celery.  Celery  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  a  common  weed  called  Smallage,  and  it 
grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  many  parts 
of  England.  It  is  eafily  raifed,  but  it  requires  Culture; 
due  attendance  to  bring  it  to  perfection  for  the 
table  ;  and  to  continue  it  throughout  the  whole 
feafon,  different  fowings,  at  different  times,  muft 
be  made.  Let  the  firft  fowing  be  made  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  in  a 
warm,  well-fheltered  part  of  the  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  ;  the  plants  will  be  up  in  October  ;  and  if 
the  winter  fhould  not  prove  uncommonly  fevere, 
they  will  weather  it  very  well  without  any  co¬ 
vering.  The  beginning  of  March  they  fhould 
be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery-bed,  at  about  three 
inches  afunder,  and  in  April  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  their  fituation  for  blanching. 

The  next  fowing  ought  to  be  made  about 
the  end  of  February,  on  a  moderate  hotbed. 

The  dung  for  this  hotbed  ought  to  be  well 
beat  together,  and  the  mould  on  it  fhould 
be  feven  inches  deep.  The  bed  muft  be  well 
hooped,  to  be  covered  with  mats  as  there  ffiall 
be  occafion  ;  and  from  the  time  the  feeds  are 
fown  until  the  plants  are  come  up,  it  fhould  be 
watered  every  third  evening.  The  mats  fhould 
be  conftantly  raifed  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
but  the  beds  fhould  be  covered  in  nights  ;  and 
this  fhould  be  your  management  until  the  plants 
come  lip,  which  will  be  before  the  end  of  March. 

After  they  make  their  appearance,  the  mats  muft 
be  raifed  when  the  weather  will  permit,  to  make 
the  plants  as  hardy  as  poffible  ;  they  muft  be 
watered  every  other  evening,  unlefs  gentle  fhowers 

fhould 
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Should  happen  ;  and  with  this  care  they  may  re- 
main  on  the  hotbe  i  until  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  larged  fhould 
be  pricked  out  in  a  warm,  moift,  wrll-fheltered 
place,  at  three  inches  afunder,  where  they  will 
require  no  other  attendance  than  watering  them 
every  evening  if  the  weather  fhould  give  oc- 
cafion,  until  they  are  to  be  removed  to  their 
fituation  for  blanching,  which  fhould  be  in  about 
three  weeks  after. 

In  about  a  week  from  this,  the  fmaller 
plants  may  be  removed  from  the  bed  in  the 
like  manner,  and  they  will  iucceed  the  others 
,  in  order  for  the  table. 

A  third  lowing  fhould  be  made  the  lad  week 
in  March  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  made  fine,  in  a 
well-fheltered  place,  open  to  the  morning  lun. 
The  foil  fhould  be  naturally  moift  ;  and  for  want 
of  this,  the  bed  fhould  be  watered  every  third 
evening  in  dry  weather.  When  the  plants  come 
up  they  fhould  be  watered  every  other  evening, 
if  the  weather  proves  dry  ;  and  in  three  weeks 
or  a  month’s  time  the  larged  fhould  be  taken 
out  and  planted  in  a  well-prepared  bed,  like  the 
others,  at  three  inches  afunder,  where  they  may 
hand  for  about  three  weeks  before  they  are  re¬ 
moved  to  their  fituation  for  blanching.  About 
a  week  after  this,  the  fmaller  plants  from  the 
lame  bed  may  be  removed  in  the  fame  manner. 

A  fourth  fowing  fhould  be  made  the  laft  week 
in  April,  or  the  firft  in  May  The  bed  for  the 
reception  of  the  feed  ought  to  be  moift,  and  in 
the  fhade,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  And 
this  is  all  that  need  be  faid  of  this  fowing  •,  for 
the  management  of  the  feed-bed  plants  after 
wards  is  exadtiy  the  fame  as  that  of  the  third 
fowing. 

By  thefe  different  fowings  a  fupply  of  Celery 
for  the  table  may  be  had  from  the  end  of  June 
until  the  April  following,  when  the  feafon  for 
Celery  will  be  over.  I  proceed  now  to  the  next 
management  of  the  plants,  viz.  Blanching, 
which  renders  them  fo  valuable  at  our  tables. 
Method  The  plants,  at  their  proper  diftances  from  the 
ofblanch-  different  fowings  as  above,  are  to  be  diredtly  re- 
ing  Ce-  moved  from  the  beds  where  they  were  growing 
ler?*  at  three  inches  afunder,  into  the  ground  made 
ready  for  their  blanching. 

The  ground  for  the  firft  three  crops  of  Celery 
ought  to  be  naturally  rich  and  moift  •,  but  the 
fourth  crop  fhould  have  a  drier  fituation,  as  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  ftand  all  the  winter. 

In  either  cafe  let  the  ground  be  double  dug, 
and  the  furface  made  level  and  fmooth :  Then, 
beginning  at  the  outfide,  let  a  trench  be  made 
nine  inches  deep,  and  ten  inches  broad,  laying 
the  mould,  as  it  is  dug  up,  on  each  fide  the  trench. 
In  this  trench  a  row  of  Celery  is  to  be  fet  •,  and 
if  the  whole  ground  has  not  immediately  before 
been  double  dug,  the  bottom  of  the  trench  fhould 
be  well  dug  a  full  fpade’s  depth,  and  the  mould 
made  fine  for  the  roots  to  ftrike  in.  Thus  hay¬ 
ing  finifhed  one  trench,  let  another,  a  yard  dif- 
tance  from  this,  in  the  fame  manner  be  prepar¬ 
ed,  and  after  that  another,  and  fo  on,  until  the 
whole  ground  is  thus  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  Celery  plants. 

In  a  moift  day,  or  fome  evening,  take  up  your 
plants  out  of  the  beds,  trim  the  fibres  and  tops, 
and  plant  them  exa&ly  in  the  middle  of  thefe 
trenches,  in  a  row,  feven  inches  from  each  other ; 
fpread  the  fibres,  and  clofe  the  earth  with  care 
about  the  roots;  and  if  no  moifture  at  the  time 
happens,  give  them  a  moderate  watering,  and 
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repeat  this  every  other  evening  until  they  have 
taken  root.  As  the  plants  advance  in  height* 
they  muft  be  moulded  tip  by  the  earth  thrown 
out  of  the  trench  ;  but  this  moulding  up  muft 
be  always  done  in  dry  weather,  or  it  will  rot 
your  plants,  or  at  leaft  caule  them,  to  canker* 
and  become  fticky  and  fpotted  :  In  doing  it* 
take  care  not  to  bury  or  throw  any  earth  upori 
the  hearts  of  the  plants.  When  the  plants  have 
made  fuch  confiderabie  advances,  as,  by  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  moulding  up,  all  the  earth  thrown  out 
of  the  trenches  is  exhaufted,  dig  up  a  frefH 
trench  between  the  rows  for  the  mould  to  be 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe;  Throw  this  earth 
upon  a  ridge  along  each  fpace,  break  the  clods* 
and  work  it  well  with  the  fpade  to  make  it  fine* 
and  more  fuitable  for  moulding  up  the  plants  ; 
and*  as  there  fhall  be  occafion,  continue  to  chc- 
rifh  them  by  drawing  up  this  frefh  earth,  until 
they  are  finally  blanched,  and  are  fit  for  ufe. 

One  common  method  of  blanching  belongs 
to  all  the  different  crops,  and  by  oblerving  the 
proper  intervals  of  railing  the  plants,  and  plant¬ 
ing  them  out  for  the  purpofe,  there  will  be,  a 
fucceflion  of  Celery  from  the  end  of  June  until 
the  April  following. 

If  the  winter  fhould  prove  Very  fevere,  and 
the  fituation  is  not  well  defended*  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  cover  the  Celery  with  peafe  ftraw,  or 
fome  light  covering,  to  keep  out  the  froft  ;  but 
this  mutt  conftantly  be  taken  away  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  becomes  mild,  or  it  will  either  rot  your 
plants,  or  caufe  them  to  be  cankered,  fpotted* 
and  of  little  value. 

It  is  but  too  often  that  we  fee  fpotted,  can¬ 
kered,  and  fticky  Celery;  but  that  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  plants  being  moulded  up  when 
they  are  not  dry  :  This  fhould  warn  all  raifers 
of  Celery  to  perform  that  bufinefs  at  a  fuitable 
time.  «  7 

A  very  few  of  the  fineft  and  ftrongeft  plants 
will  be  fufficient  to  lave  for  feed  ;  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  a  Angle  plant  will  produce  is  amazing.  If 
the  fummer  fhould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  help 
the  plants  if  you  water  them  twice  a  week  in 
evenings.  In  A ugu ft  the  feeds  will  be  ripe,  when 
nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  cut  them  up 
with  the  ftalks,  and,  after  having  let  them  lain 
until  they  are  fufficiently  hardened  in  the  fun,  to 
threfh  them  out,  and  put  them  up  in  bags  for 
ufe. 

4.  Celeriac  is  another  variety  of  this  fpecies,  Celeriac 
but  by  far  lefs  delicate  than  the  former  fort.  Its  deferibeeb 
chief  excellence  confifts  in  the  root,  which  will 
be  very  large,  and  as  big  as  fome  Turneps. 

Hence  the  name  Turnep-rooted  Celery  has  been 
applied  by  fome  perfons  to  this  plant. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  about  the  end  of  Culture* 
March,  or  beginning  of  April,  on  a  light,  moift 
foil.  When  the  plants  come  up  too  clofe,  thin 
them;  and  when  the  remainder  are  of  proper  fize 
to  remove,  plant  them  in  trenches  about  two  or 
three  inches  deep  in  a  moift  part  of  the  garden  ; 
water  them  until  they  have  taken  root;  and  when 
the  roots  are  grown  as  large  as  fmall  Turneps, 
draw  the  mould  over  them  to  the  leaves  for 
blanching.  A  repetition  of  this  work  will  be 
unneceffary  ;  one  moulding  up  for  blanching 
will  be  fufficient :  This  being  done,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  more  trouble,  except  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds  until  they  are  ready  for  ufe, 
which  will  be  in  about  five  weeks  after. 

$dl  the  forts  of  parfley  confift  only  of  one? 
fpecies,  and  thofe  of  Celery  of  another ;  lo  that 
$  R 
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A. 


Titles. 


Clafs  and 
Order  in 

the  Lin- 
naean 
Syftem. 
The  cha- 
rafters. 


General 
directions 
for  faving 
the  feeds. 


the  fore  -  mentioned  forts  of  Kitchen  Garden 
plants  compofe  only  two  diftincSt  fpecies  ;  and, 

1.  Parfley  is  titled,  Aplum  folioiis  caulinis  li- 
ttcaribuSi  involucellis  minutis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Apium  hortenfe ,  petro felt  turn  vulgo  ;  an¬ 
other  lort  of  it  he  terms,  Apium  vel  petrofelinum 
crifpum.  Dodonseus  calls  it,  Apium  hortenfe.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Sardinia. 

2.  Celery  is  titled,  Apium  folioiis  caulinis  cu- 
mformibus  umbellis  JeJfilibus.  Tournefort  calls  it, 
Apium  dulce ,  celeri  Italorum.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  moift  parts  of  Europe. 

Apium  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria 
Digynia  ;  and  the  characters  are, 

i.  Calyx.  The  general  umbel  confifts  of 
few  rays,  but  the  partial  of  many. 


The  general  involucrum  confifts  of  one  or 
many  leaves,  and  the  partial  the  fame. 

The  proper  perianthium  is  hardly  difcern- 
ible. 

2.  Corolla.  The  general  flower  is  uniform, 
and  each  floret  confifts  of  five  roundilh,  inflex- 
ed,  equal  petals. 

3.  Stamina  confift  of  five  Ample  filaments, 
with  roundilh  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fituated 
below  the  flower,  and  two  reflexed  ftyles,  with 
obtufe  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  fruit 
is  oval,  ftriated,  and  divifible  into  two  parts. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  two;  their  figure 
is  oval,  but  they  are  ftriated  on  one  fide,  and 
plain  on  the  other. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ASPARAGUS.. 


WE  have  hardly  a  more  wholefome  efculent 
at  our  tables  than  the  Ajparagus ;  it  is 
univerfally  admired,  and  the  true  culture  of  it  is 
as  much  wilhed  for  as  perhaps  that  of  any  plant 
which  belongs  to  the  Kitchen  Garden.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  let  this  in  as  clear  a  light  as  poftible, 
I  (hall, 

Firft  of  all,  give  fome  general  directions  for 
gathering  of  the  feeds. 

2.  The  method  of  planting  Ajparagus  beds 
with  roots  from  the  feminary. 

3.  Of  raifing  Afparagus  beds  immediately  from 
the  feeds. 

4.  Of  obtaining  Afparagus  in  autumn. 

5.  Of  forcing  Afparagus ,  or  raifing  Afparagus 
on  Hotbeds. 

And  firft,  with  regard  to  faving  of  the  feeds : 
The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark  a  fufhcient 
quantity  of  the  earlieft  fieads  for  the  purpofe ; 
thefe  heads  fhould  be  the  clofeft,  the  roundeft, 
and  the  largeft,  and  fuch  as  bid  fair  for  being 
moft  tender,  juicy,  and  fweet.  By  each  of  thefe 
heads  place  a  tall  ftick  for  a  mark ;  and  as  they 
advance  in  height  fallen  them  to  the  fticks,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  down  by  the  winds : 
Numbers  of  thefe  heads  will  difcover  bad  properties 
as  they  arife ;  lome  will  grow  flat,  others  Ipread- 
ing,  and  frequently  no  Imall  quantity  of  them 
will  produce  no  feeds  at  all.  The  flat  and  the 
fpreading  heads  muft  be  difregarded  for  feeds, 
the  fticks  muft  be  taken  away,  and  the  moft 
compact;  and  promifing  forts  continued  for  the 
purpofe  ;  becaule  always  feeds  gathered  from  the 
fineft  Ihoots  will  not  only  produce  fine  ones 
again,  but  ftill  better  plants  will  often  Ihew  them- 
felves  among  them ;  from  which  frelh  feeds  alfo 
may  be  gathered,  and  the  fpecies,  by  fuch  good 
management,  improved  without  end. 

Hence  the  enormous  fize  of  Afpqragus  to  be 
found  in  fome  gardens,  and  which  has  been  taken 
for  different  fpecies.  It  muft  be  remembered,  howe¬ 
ver,  that  it  is  a  variety  only,  and  that  it  was  brought 
to  that  perfection,  firft  of  all,  by  this  ftriCt  care 
in  faving  the  feeds  ;  for  there  is  but  one  real 
Afparagus ,  and  that  indeed  is  the  Common  Wild 
Ajparagus  which  grows  naturally  in  England,  and 
feveral  parts  of  Europe.  1'he  garden  Afparagus 
is  a  variety  of  this  plant  obtained  by  good  cul¬ 


ture  ;  and  the  different  degrees  of  excellency  that 
it  is  poffefled  of  in  different  gardens,  owe  their 
caufe  to  different  degrees  of  good  management. 

About  Michaelmas  the  berries  will  be  ripe  ; 
at  which  time  the  ftalks  muft  be  cut  off,  and 
the  berries  ftripped  off,  and  put  into  a  wooden 
veffel,  there  to  remain  until,  by  fweating,  their 
fkins  break  and  become  rotten  ;  which  will  be  in 
about  a  month  from  the  time  of  their  being  firft 
put  in.  When  you  find  this  effected,  pour  water 
upon  them,  and  work  and  beat  them  about  well 
with  a  worn-out  birch  befom.  *  Pour  out  the 
water,  and  put  in  frefh  ;  work  them  with  the 
befom  as  before,  and  break  them  with  your 
hands,  that  the  hufks  may  be  wholly  feparated 
from  the  feeds  :  When  this  is  done,  the  hufks 
naturally  fwim,  and  the  feeds  fink.  Let  the  fcum 
be  taken  or  poured  off,  frefh  water  added,  and 
the  feeds  worked  about  as  before  ;  and  let  this 
be  repeated  until  they  are  feparated  and  dean. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  dry  the  feeds  y 
for  which  purpofe,  fpread  them  upon  a  large 
mat,  elevated  above  the  ground  in  an  airy  place  ; 
turn  and  ftir  them  about  frequently,  and  in  a 
little  time  they  will  be  dry  and  fit  to  put  up.  A 
fufficient  quantity  of  fmall  bags  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  reception  ;  and  when  you  find  the 
feeds  perfectly  dry,  put  them  into  thefe  bags,  and 
hang  them  up  in  the  feed-room  to  be  ready  for 
ufe. 

About  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  February 
the  feeds  fhould  be  fown.  If  they  are  defigned 
to  raife  young  plants  for  tranlplanting,  let  them 
be  fown  thinly  on  a  well-prepared  rich  bed,  of  an 
open  expolure  in  the  feminary,  and  cover  the, 
feeds  over  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
good  mould  ;  neat  up  your  beds,  and  the  firft 
itep  towards  an  Afparagus  bed  is  finifhed. 

The  plants  will  readily  come  up;  and  as  the 
weeds  appear,  they  muft  be  conftantly  drawn 
out ;  when  the  Afparagus  plants  alfo  come  up  too 
clofe  they  muft  be  thinned,  and  frequent  water¬ 
ings  in  dry  weather  muft  be  given  them  :  And  this 
is  all  the  trouble  they  will  call  for  during  the 
fummer.  In  October,  when  the  ftalks  decay, 
cut  them  off  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  cover  the 
bed  with  fome  rotten  dung  from  an  old  Cucum¬ 
ber  or  Melon  bed,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  to 
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defend  the  buds  from  the  fevered:  frofts;  and 
in  the  lpring  they  will  be  proper  plants  with 
which  to  form  an  Afparagus  bed. 

The  fize  of  this,  or  the  number  of  the  beds, 
fhould  be  in  proportion  to  the  largenels  of  the 
family  •,  and  the  feal'on  for  planting  them  is  about 
the  third  week  in  March  i  though,  if  the  foil  be 
naturally  dry  and  warm,  it  may  be  done  a  fort¬ 
night  looner;  if  naturally  wet  and  damp,  it 
would  be  advifeable  to  flay  a  week  or  ten  days 
longer. 

2.  A  few  days  before  you  intend  to  make  the 
beds,  mark  out  a  place  for  the  purpofe :  Dig  this 
two  lpades  deep  •,  and  as  you  dig  it,  throw  into 
the  bottom  fpit  a  large  quantity  of  rotten  dung, 
roots  tom  to  form  a  deep  ftratum  (at  lean:  of  a  foot)  under 
the  Aim-  the  furface  of  the  natural  mould,  which  ought 
®ar)'*  to  be  nine  inches  at  leuft  above  it. 

When  this  is  done,  carefully  take  up  the  plants 
out  of  the  feminary.  The  inftrqment  for  this  pur- 
pefe  is  a  narrow  clole-tined  dung-fork  ;  and  as 
they  are  railed  with  this  inftrutnent,  ieparate  them 
N  from  each  other,  and  lay  their  heads  even,  that 

they  may  be  handy  for  planting. 

This  being  done,  you  muft,  by  the  direction 
of  a  line,  throw  out  a  trench  on  the  outfide  of 
the  bed  half  a  fpade  deep.  In  this  trench  the 
loots  are  to  be  fet  in  an  upright  polition,  at  about 
twelve  inches  diftance  from  each  other  ;  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  againft  the  back  of  the  trench,  they 
will  be  better  kept  in  their  proper  places ;  the 
fibres  muft  be  carefully  ip  read,  the  fineft  mould 
mult  furround  them,  and  their  depth  fhould  be 
fuch,  that  the  crown  of  each  plant  may  be  two 
inches  below  the  furface  of  the  earth  when  it  is 
made  level. 

The  firft  row  being  planted,  draw  your  line 
for  a  fecond  row,  and  make  a  trench  as  before. 
If  your  Afparagus  is  of  the  large  fort,  and  you 
pique  yourfelf  (as  many  do)  on  outdoing  your 
neighbours  in  an  exhibition  of  that  nature,  the 
trenches  fhould  be  a  foot  and  an  half  from  each 
other  :  If  the  plants  are  raifed  only  from  common 
gathered  ieeds,  and  you  have  no  Inch  ambition, 
a  foot  will  be  a  good  diftance  for  the  rows. 
Having  therefore  planted  four  rows  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  a  bed  is  completed  •,  and  if  you  proceed  to 
another  bed,  leave  a  diftance  for  an  alley  of  two 
feet  and  an  half,  then  proceed  to  the  iecond  bed 
in  the  like  manner,  and  after  that  to  the  others, 

until  the  whole  is  completed. 

Having  thus  finiffied  your  Afparagus  bed,  no* 
thincr  is  to  be  done  until  the  autumn,  except 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds :  This  work  muft 
be  conftantly  repeated  as  they  arife,  and  a  ary 
day  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  purpole,  that  they 
may  more  readily  wither  as  they  are  hoed  up. 

In  October,  when  you  find  the  ftalks  decay, 
they  fhould  be  cut  off  with  a  knife  a  little  above 
the  around;  at  which  time  the  alleys  fhould  be 
dua&up,  and  fuch  a  (hare  of  the  mould  laid  up¬ 
on  die  beds,  as  will  be  fufficient  to  cover  them 
down  half  a  fpade’s  depth.  In  the  winter  they 
will  caufe  no  trouble;  the  fpring  and  fummer 
following  weed  them  as  before  ;  and  in  October 
cut  down  the  ftalks,  dig  up  the  alleys  and  with 
the  mould  raife  the  beds  five  inches  higher 
than  before.  No  attendance  need  be  given 


againft  fpring, 


them  during  the  winter;  ana 
you  (hould  provide  yourfelf  with  a  flat  fork,  cal¬ 
led  the  JfpLxus  fork,  and,  m  the  beginning  of 
February,  with  this  fork  you  (hould  turn  over 
,he  mould  as  deep  as  poffible,  without .  danger 
of  hurting  the  crowns  of  the  roots.  After  this, 
rake  your  beds  level,  and  neat  them  up ;  and,  in 


a  week  or  ten  days  after  that,  rake  them  again, 
and  repeat  this  until  the  Afparagus  comes  up. 

This  is  the  fpring  ior  the  firft  cutting  ;  and 
when  the  heads  are  four  or  five  inches  above  t  ie 
lurface,  the  largeft  may  be  cut  up  foi4  ufe,  leav¬ 
ing  the  fmaller  (boots  to  run  up,  and  their  roots 
will  (hoot  out  ftrong  the  year  following. 

A  particular  knife  is  ufed  for  cutting  of  thefe 
heads,  called  an  Afparagus  knile  :  I  he  blade  is 
long,  narrow,  and  toothed  like  a  law  ;  and  with¬ 
out  fuch  a  knife,  it  will  be  difficult  to  cut  your 
Afparagus  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  oughr  tb  be  cut 
three  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  younger 
heads  that  are  coming  up  near  it:  This  would  be 
a  tedious  affair  with  a  common  knife;  but  with 
this  kind  of  knives  the  bufinefs  is  foon  effeefted. 

At  the  time  you  gather  the  Afparagus ,  and  all 
fummer,  keep  your  bed  clean  from  weeds  ;  in 
October  cut  down  the  ftalks  on  their  decay,  dig 
the  alleys,  and  cover  the  beds  with  about  three 
inches  depth  of  good  rotten  dung  from  an  old 
Melon  or  Cucumber  bed ;  work  fome  dung 
alio  into  the  alleys,  when  you  dig  them  Up  :  In 
the  fpring  after  your  beds  will  be  in  perfection, 
and  will  afford  you  Afparagus  in  plenty,  which 
may  be  continued  to  be  cut  until  the  beginning 
of  June:  Then  leave  off  cutting,  and  let  all 
run  up  to  (talk.  In  October  cut  them  down, 
and  dig  the  alleys ;  and  in  the  lpfing  let  the 
beds  be  forked  between  the  alleys  as  before  : 

And  this  management  muft  be  repeated  as  the 
feafons  fucceed,  and  is  all  the  after-trouble 
thefe  beds  will  annually  call  for. 

3.  Of  raffing  Afparagus  beds  immediately  from  of  railing 
the  feeds.  Afparagni 

The  beds  fhould  be  prepared  as  for  the  roots, 
and  lines  fhould  be  drawn  at  a  foot,  or  a  foot  from  th/ 
and  a  half  afunder,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  feeds, 
directed  for  planting  of  the  roots.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  February  is  the  time  for  the  work ;  and 
before  you  fow  the  feeds  put  them  into  water, 
and  let  them  remain  in  it  all  night ;  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  you  will  find  all  the  good  feeds  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  bad  or  hufky  feeds  will  fwim  at  the 
top  ;  and  by  this  trial  you  may  be  fure  of  hav¬ 
ing  good  feeds  for  your  purpofe.  At  a  foot  dif¬ 
tance,  therefore,  in  thefe  rows,  plant  two  or 
three  feeds  near  together,  and  cover  them  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ;  then  neat  up  your 
beds,  and  your  Afparagus  bed's  are  formed.  If 
all  your  feeds  grow,  you  fhould  leave  only  one 
or  two  at  the  moft  (landing,  taking  out  the  weak- 
eft ;  and  the  after-management  of  thefe  beds  is 
exacftly  the  fame  as  was  dire&ed  for  thofe  of  the 
former. 

4.  Of  obtaining  Afparagus  in  autumn.  Jdetfioci 
In  order  to  have  late  Afparagus ,  fome  beds  in  pf  obtain’ 
amoift  part  of  the  garden  fhould  be  planted  par- 
ticularly  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  rrianner  as  was  auyumn, 
before  directed  for  the  fpring  cuttihg;  and  the  ma¬ 
nagement  varies  only  in  this,  that  the  heads  muft 
be  entirely  let  alone  as  they  arife  in  the  lpring,  and 
the  beds  (except  weeding)  remain  untouched  until 
July,  when  you  fhould  cut  off  all  the  ftalks  with¬ 
in  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground,  fork  the  beds 
between  the  rows,  and  rake  the  furface  even. 

If  very  dry  weather  happens,  water  them  three 
times  a- week,  and  in  Auguft  freffi  heads  will 
arife  vigorous  and  ftrong,  and  there  will  be  a 
fucceffion  of  them  often  until  late  in  October. 

Thefe  plants  muft  have  the  fame  management 
as  the  other  beds  in  the  fpring,  except  cutting 
of  the  heads,  which  muft  be  always  left  un¬ 
touched  until  July,  when  the  whole  fhould  be 
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cleared  off,  in  order  to  caufe  the  roots  to  ffioot  out 
afreffi  as  before. 

5.  Afparagus  on  Hotbeds. 

Afparagus  may  be  had  at  all  times  of  the  year 
by  proper  management ;  and  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  winter,  by  a  fucceffion  of  hot¬ 
beds,  it  may  be  brought  to  great  perfection. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  raile  Afparagus  on  hot¬ 
beds,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  roots  fhould  be 
ready  for  the  purpofe.  Thefe  roots  fhould  be 
raifed  as  has  been  'directed,  and  fhould  be  planted 
out  in  a  rich,  moift  part  of  the  feminary,  where 
they  fhould  fland  at  lead:  three  years  before 
they  are  ready  for  ufe ;  all  which  time  no  heads 
fhould  be  gathered  from  them  in  the  lpring,  but 
they  fhould  run  up  wholly  to  ftalk,  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  dunged,  and  managed  as  has  been  be¬ 
fore  directed  for  leedling-plants  :  Thefe  are  pro¬ 
per  roots  for  forcing,  and  no  other.  The  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  erroneous  :  Gardeners  either  plant 
roots  from  the  feminary  of  two  years  old,  or  old 
roots  taken  from  an  Afparagus  bed,  which  have 
been  cut  in  the  lpring  for  lome  years ;  the  heads 
from  both  which  will  be  weak  and  inconfidera- 
ble,  and  much  inferior  to  thole  produced  from 
maiden  roots  of  three  or  four  years  old,  in  their 
full  vigour. 

The  want  of  knowing  this,  i^the  occafion  of 
fo  much  bad  winter  Afparagus ,  which  we  meet 
with  almoft  everywhere.  Covent-Garden  Mar¬ 
ket  abounds  with  it ;  and  although  it  is  brought  | 
thither  in  luch  great  quantities  for  fale,  fcarcely 
any  of  it  is  much  thicker  than  good  wheal- 
ftraws,  and  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  Afpa¬ 
ragus. 

Having  a  fufficient  quantity  of  proper  roots 
in  readinefs,  let  a  large  quantity  of  frefh  horfe- 
dung  from  the  ftables  be  thrown  on  a  heap ;  let 
the  litter  and  the  dung  be  well  mixed ;  and  let 
it  lie  eight  or  ten  days  to  heat  and  ferment,  and 
it  will  be  in  proper  condition  to  form  the 
hotbed :  Then  let  a  trench  be  dug  about  one 
foot  deep ;  the  fize  fhould  be  according  to  the 
number  of  lights  you  have,  or  the  quantity  of 
Afparagus  you  would  raife.  In  this  trench  work 
the  dung  down  evenly,  prefs  it  well  with  your 
fork,  and  continue  adding  to  it  until  it  be  at 
leaft  four  feet  thick.  After  this  cover  it  with 
a  ftratum  of  fine,  rich,  moift  mould  about  five 
inches  deep  :  Lay  the  earth  level,  and  raife  fmall 
ridges  about  two  inches  high  above  the  furface  ; 
againft  thefe  fet  your  roots  very  clofe,  let  the 
buds  be  upright  and  even,  fill  up  the  vacancies 
between  the  rows  with  the  fame  kind  of  rich 
mould  to  the  tops  of  the  crowns,  and,  after  that, 
add  fuch  an  additional  quantity  as  may  raife  the 
mould  two  inches  above  the  crowns  of  the  roots  ; 
and  round  the  outfides  of  the  beds  lay  fome 
clay  to  guard  the  fide  and  end  roots,  and  keep 
them  from  drying.  It  is  a  ufual  cuftom  at  this 
time  to  thruft  fticks  into  the  bed,  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  temperature.  This  is  a  very  good 
way  j  for  by  drawing  of  thefe  fticks,  and  feel¬ 


ing  them,  you  may  judge  of  the  heat  of  your 
bed;  and  when  you  find  the  heat  abates,  you 
may  add  a  lining  of  freffi  dung  all  round,  and 
take  away  fome  of  the  old,  and  add  freffi  dung 
to  the  fides  ;  and  by  thefe  means  you  will  greatly 
increafe  the  heat  of  the  bed.  Two  or  three 
fticks  will  be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  placed 
in  different  parts,  obferving  to  ftation  one  of 
them  near  the  middle  of  the  bed;  and  their 
length  fhould  be  about  two  feet. 

The  bed  being  thus  finiffied,  let  it  be  covered 
in  cold  weather,  and  in  the  night-time,  with  mats, 
which  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  out  the  froft  ;  and 
when  the  heads  begin  to  appear  above  the  ground, 
cover  them  down  with  two  inches  more  of  the 
fame  frefh  earth  ;  and  when  they  ffiow  themfelves 
at  the  top  of  that,  add  ftill  two  inches  more  of 
the  like  kind^of  mould  ;  by  which  time  your 
beds  will  be  fix  inches  high  above  the  crowns  of 
the  roots.  Some  never  let  on  their  frames  until 
this  time  ;  which  is  a  very  good  way,  provided 
very  hard  frofts  do  not  fet  in,  as  the  plants  will 
always  be  larger  and  better  coloured.  Whenever 
the  frames  are  fet  on  the  beds,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  ftrawbands  muft  be  made,  and  faftened 
with  ffiarp  fticks  round  the  beds,  lb  as  to  be  of 
equal  height  with  the  mould.  On  thefe  bands  fet 
your  frames  ;  cover  the  glaffes  conftantly  in  the 
night  with  mats,  but  always  take  them  off  in  the 
day,  that  the  lun  ffiining  on  the  plants  may  caufe 
them  to  have  a  better  colour.  Give  them  air,  when 
the  weather  will  permit,  by  pulling  up  the 
glaffes ;  for  the  beft  .colour  to  the  Afparagus  is 
brought  on  this  way. 

A  bed  thus  managed  will  produce  you  Afpa¬ 
ragus  in  about  five  weeks  from  the  time  of  its 
firft  operating,  and  will  afford  you  a  fucceffion 
to  be  cut  for  about  three  weeks  ;  fo  that  if  you 
chufe  to  have  Afparagus  all  winter,  a  freffi  bed 
ought  to  be  made  every  three  weeks  :  If  fo,  a 
large  quantity  of  roots  fhould  be  annually  raifed 
for  the  purpofe.  The  produce  from  a  bed  of  three 
lights,  in  the  courfe  of  three  weeks,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  900  heads ;  and  if  you  intend 
only  one  bed,  to  caufe  variety  at  your  table  fome 
time  in  the  winter  feafon,  you  fhould  begin  mak¬ 
ing  your  preparation  for  it  about  feven  weeks 
before  you  would  have  the  Afparagus  come  in. 

Afparagus  is  a  fine  diuretic,  and  is  univerfally 
admired,  though  it  is  faid  to  afford  very  little 
nouriffiment  to  the  body. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Afparagus  caule  herbaceo 
erefio ,  foliis  fetaceis ,  ftipulis  duabus  intericribusy 
und  exteriore.  Cafpar  Bauhine  mentions  three 
forts  of  it  as  diftinCt  fpecies  ;  one  of  which  he 
calls,  Afparagus  fativa ,  by  which  he  means  the 
Common  Garden  Afparagus  ;  another  he  terms, 
Afparagus  fylveftris ,  tcnmffmo  folio ;  and  a  third, 
Afparagus  maritimus ,  crajfiore  folio.  Cammera- 
rius  calls  it  fimply,  Afparagus.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  moift  places  in  England,  and  moft  parts 
of  Europe. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

ATRIP  LEX,  ORACH, 


TH  E  ufe  of  Orach  for  the  table  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  Spinach,  and  their  culture  in 
the  garden  is  nearly  alike. 

The  French  are  exceedingly  fond  of  Orach,  and 
cultivate  it  in  great  plenty  as  a  culinary  herb  : 
With  the  Fnglifh  it  does  not  meet  with  fo  ge¬ 
neral  a  welcome  ;  though  there  are  numbers  who 
prefer  it  to  Spinach,  or  any  other  efculent  what- 
foever. 

The  forts  cultivated  are. 

Varieties.  The  White  Orach. 

The  Green  Orach. 

The  Red  or  Purple  Orach. 

The  Green  Orach  with  a  Purple  Border. 
Thefe  are  varieties  only  ot  one  fpecics,  though 
their  difference  is  permanent ;  and  the  feeds  ga¬ 
thered  from  any  one  of  the  forts  will  be  pretty 
fure  of  producing  the  fame  fort  of  plants  again. 
Culture.  In  order  to  ha^e  early  Orach,  fow  the  feeds  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  •,  and  it  you 
chufe  a  lucceffion,  let  a  frelh  fowing  be  made  the 
end  of  February,  and  a  third  late  in  April. 
You  may  fow  them  thinly  in  rows,  as  you  do  Spi¬ 
nach,  keeping  the  ground  clean  from  weeds  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and,  when  the  plants  come  up  too 
dole,  drawing  out  the  weakelt :  And  this  is  all 
the  trouble  they  will  require  until  they  are  cut  for 
ufe. 

If  you  fow  them  on  a  large  quarter  or  bed, 


you  muff  hoe  them  as  you  do  Carrots,  leaving 
the  plants  about  five  inches  afunder:  This  is  ge¬ 
nerally  performed  when  they  are  vtfyyoung? 
and  the  Gardener  need  not  be  informed  that  dry 
weather  ought  always  to  be'made  choice  of  for 
the  work,  in  order  to  kill  the  weeds  as  they  are 
hoed  up.  As  the  weeds  arife,  they  muff  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  hoeing,  as  before ;  and  this  work  muff: 
conftandy  be  repeated,  as  often  as  there  {hall  be 
occafion,  until  the  ground  is  cleared  of  the  whole 
crop. 

Thefe  plants  muff  be  cut*  like  Spinach,  wheri 
they  are  young  and  tender,  at  the  fame  time  ob- 
ferving  to  leave  a  fufficient  quantity  of  each  fort 
{landing  for  feed1*  The  feeds  will  be  ripe  in  Au- 
guff,  at  which  time  the  plants  fhould  be  plucked 
up,  and  laid  in  an  airy  place  to  dry*,  after  which 
the  feeds  (houid  be  threfhed  out,  and  part  of  them 
immediately  fown  again  for  the  eariiefl:  fucceed- 
ing  crop  ;  and  the  remainder  fhould  be  put  up 
in  bags,  to  be  preferved  for  the  different  fowings 
In  the  fpring. 

The  Garden  Orach  is  titled,  Atriplex  caule  erefio  Title#, 
herbaceo ,  foliis  triangularibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
mentions  two  forts  of  it;  the  one,  Atriplex  hor- 
tenfis  alba  Jive  pallide  virens ;  another  he  terms, 
Atriplex  hortenjis  rubra.  Dodonmus  calls  it,  Atri - 
plex  hortenfis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Tartary. 


CHAP.  IX. 

BETA,  BEET. 


1 


Species. 


Varieties. 


THERE  are  two  real  fpecies  of  the  Beet; 

one  of  which  grows  wild  near  the  fea- 
fhores  in  England  and  other  parts,  and  is  ulu- 
ally  called  the  Beet ;  the  other  fpecies  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens  for  Kitchen  ufe ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  of  it  are, 

The  Common  Green  Beet. 

The  Common  White  Beet. 

The  Red  Beet. 

The  Chard  Beer. 

Thefe  are  only  varieties  of  one  fpecies, 
and  often  run  from  one  to  the  other ;  or, 
at  leaft,  fow  the  feeds  of  any  one  of  the  forts, 
and  fome  plants  of  the  other  kinds  will  appear 

among  them.  . 

The  Common  Beets  are  eaten  in  the  room  ot 

Spinach  all  winter  and  in  lpring,  and  are  by 
many  people  preferred  before  it. 

The  fore  called  the  Chard-Beet  is  propa¬ 
gated  chiefly  for  foups. 

The  Common  Beets  may  be  fown  any  tirriv. 

in  the  autumn  or  fpring •,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  nothing  more  need  be  done  than  to  hoe 
them  as  you  do  Turneps,  leaving  them  at  about 
fix  inches  diftance  from  each  other.  As  weeds 
arife,  hoe  them  down,  and  in  a  little  time  your 
plants  will  have  covered  the  ground,  and  will  not 
fuffer  weeds  to  grow  among  them.  When  they 
are  fit  for  ufe,  the  outer  leaves  fliould  always 
VOL.  II. 
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be  taken  away  firft,  and  the  inner  leaves  will 
foon  grow  larger,  and  fpread  themfelves  for  a 
fucceflion  :  And  thus  may  your  crop  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time  ;  though  it  would  be  ad- 
vifeable,  if  the  Beets  are  wanted  chiefly  for 
winter  or  fpring  ufe,  not  to  fow  the  feeds  before 
May  ;  for  the  chief  delicacy  of  thefe  plants  con- 
fills  in  their  being  render  and  young. 

If  you  appropriate  a  piece  of  ground  for  raif- 
ing  of  Beets,  and  let  them  go  up  to  feed* 
they  will  annually  fow  themfelves,  and  will  ne¬ 
ver  fail  to  afford  you  a  crop  which  will  call  for 
no  trouble,  except  hoeing  them  where  they  come: 
up  too  clofe,  and  deftroying  the  weeds  as  they 
arife  among  them. 

The  Swifs  orChard  Beet,  in  its  culture,  muff  caMcof 
be  better  attended  to.  The  ground  fhould  be  chard 
dug  a  fpade  and  half  deep,  if  the  foil  will  al-  Beet* 
low  of  it ;  it  (houid  be  exceedingly  well-wrought, 
all  clods  fhould  be  broken,  and  the  whole 
fhould  be  laid  as  light  and  fine  as  poffible, 
that  the  roots  may  have  more  liberty  to  ftrike 
freely.  About  the  middle  of  March  is  the  belt 
time  for  fowing  the  feeds ;  and  having  made  le-» 
vel  the  furtace  of  your  ground,  and  raked  it  fine, 
fcatter  the  feeds  thinly  all  over  it,  and  rake 
them  in  with  an  tven  hand.  After  your  plants 
are  come  up,  if  you  find  the  weeds  to  arile 
plentifully  among  them,  you  muft  give  them 
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an  hoeing,  cutting  down  all  the  weeds,  and 
Inch  plants  as  are  nearer  than  fix  inches  from 
each  other.  A  fecond  crop  of  weeds  will  loon 
Ihew  themfelves,  when  the  hoeing  mu  ft  be  re¬ 
peated,  and  a  third  tin  e  if  you  find  it  neceftary  ; 
and  when  the  plants  a.e  grown  large  enough  to 
ftaew  which  are  the  Deft  and  molt  promifmg, 
the  others  fhould  be  taken  away,  and  the 
whole  crop  fhould  confift  of  good  roots,  all 
Landing  at  leaf!:  a  foot  diftant  from  each  other. 
Thus  they  will  grow  to  the  utmoft  perfection 
for  ufe,  not  only  for  the  leaves  as  pot-herbs, 
but  alfo  for  their  ftalks,  as  they  arife  the  fpring 
following  ;  for  in  them  the  chief  excellency  of 
thefe  plants  confifts  :  They  are  not  only  one  of 
the  greateft  improvers  of  foups  when  young, 
but  they  alfo  make  an  excellent  difh  when  cut 
into  fliceS  and  fried  by  themfelves.  On  account 
of  thefe  excellent  properties,  the  culture  of 
this  fort  muft  be  duly  attended  to,  the  feeds 
muf^  be  (own  every  year,  and  a  conftant  fup- 
piy  of  thefe  plants  kept  up.  * 

B  E  T'  J,  The  Turnep-rooted  Beet. 

Turfiep.  The  Turnep-rooted  Beet  is  a  variety  only 
rooted  of  the  former  fpecies ;  one  common  title  .be- 

Bcet.  longs  to  them  both,  though  the  difference 

they  poftefs  is  permanent  from  feeds ;  and  the 
Gardener  need  not  be  too  anxious  about  raft¬ 
ing  thefe  plants  from  feeds  near  each  other,  to 
prevent  their  impregnating  one  another  and 
producing  mungrei  forts.  I  never  knew  but  that 
the  feeds  of  the  Red  Turnep  rooted  Beet  always 
produced  the  fame  kind  of  plants  again  ;  tho’  I 
muft  own,  that  among  the  White  Chard  Beet, 
when  the  feeds  have  been  carefully  gathered 
and  fown,  a  few  Red  Beets  have  appeared  among 
them :  But  whether  thefe  were  from  the  feeds 
of  the  White  Beet,  or  fome  feeds  of  the  Red 
Beet  accidentally  fallen  into  thofe  places,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  fay.  The  Turnep-rooted 
Beet  however  varies  in  itfelf,  and  there  are 
of  it. 

Varieties.  The  Deep  Purple,  which  is  reckoned  the 
beft  of  all. 

The  Common  Red. 

The  Green. 

The  Yellow. 

The  Green  and  Red. 

Culture.  In  order  to  have  thefe  plants  in  the  greateft 
perfection,  the  foil  rnuft  be  chiefly  attended  to  ; 
for  as  their  excellence  confifts  in  their  roots,  if 
the  foil  does  not  fuit  them,  they  will,  like  Tur- 
neps,  be  ftringy  and  very  bad.  A  dry  hot  foil, 
therefore,  muft  by  no  means  receive  the  feeds 
of  thefe  plants  ;  for  unlefs  very  wet  weather 
happens,  they  will  (hoot  into  ftalks  the  firft  year, 
and  the  roots  will  be  good  for  nothing  :  And 
from  hence  may  be  inferred,  that  a  foil  of  an 
oppofite  nature  is  entirely  fuitable  to  them. 
Fix  therefore  upon  a  rich,  moift,  light  part  of 
the  garden  for  the  reception  of  the  Turnep- 
rooted  feeds  :  Dig  it  well  in  March,  fow  the 
feeds  thinly,  and  after  they  come  up  hoe  them 
as  the  former  forts.  Let  this  hoeing  be  repeated 
as  the  weeds  arife,  and  let  the  plants  be  finally  left 
,  at  leaft  one  loot  alunder.  They  will  foon  cover 
the  ground,  keep  down  the  weeds,  their  roots 
will  fwell,  and  become  large,  tender,  and  fit 


for  ufe.  In  November  take  them  up,  and  lay 
mem  in  fand  where  no  froft  or  wet  can  come 
at  them,  and  they  will  be  good  all  winter. 

Kitchen  Gardeners  who  rent  land  at  a  erreat 
rate,  and  are  obliged  to  make  the  moft  of  every 
thmg,  fow  Beets  with  Onions,  Carrots,  &c. 
which  is  not  a  bad  cuftom,  when  the  Onions 
and  Carrots  are  defigned  to  be  drawn  youno-  . 
for  while  they  are  drawing,  the  Beets  will 
fpreading  ;  and  by  fuch  time  as  they  are  entirely 
taken  away,  the  Beets  will  have  nearly  covered 
the  ground,  and  commenced  a  regular  crop. 

The  roots,  of  all  the  forts  of^Beet  may  be 
tranfpianted  in  March,  and  fet  in  a  convenient 
place  for  feeds  :  But  I  rather  chufe  to  let  a 
ftffficient  quantity  of  every  fort  remain  undif- 
turbed  in  the  places  where  they  have  grown,  as 
the  ftalks  will  always  be  ftronger,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  feeds  larger,  and  better  in  pro¬ 
portion.  r 

1  hefe  plants,  when  heavy  with  feeds,  are  1L 
s  e  to  be  broken  down  by  ftrong  winds  ;  to 
prevent  which,  a  pro  tempore,  hedge  fhould  be 
made  againft  that  fide  of  the  quarter  which  is 
leaft  defended.  Phis  will  be  attended  with  lit- 
t  e  trouble,  as  this  hedge  need  only  confift  of 
lome  fucks  or  boughs,  about  nine'  feet  lono-, 

n  rij  c?Iei ably  c'°fe  together  into  the  ground°: 

And  this  is  neceftary  only  where  there  are  many 
of  thefe  plants,  and  large  quantities  of  feeds 
are  lahed  for.  fale.  A  few  roots  will  afford 
ieeds  enough  for  a  very  extenfive  family  ;  and 
then  the  fnorteft  way  will  be,  to  fupport  the 
ftalks  loaden  with  their  fbeds  with  flakes,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  down  by  the 
winds. 

The  feeds  ripen  in  September ;  at  which  time 
the  ftalks  muft  be  cut  up  near  the  ground,  and 
fet  againft  a  wall,  pales,  or  a  hedge,  to  dry. 

When  you  find  they  are  in  proper  order  for 
th refhing  out,  let  it  be  done ;  then  clean  them,  and 
preferve  them  in  bags  till  wanted. 

The  Garden  Beet  is  titled.  Beta  caule  ereBo.  Caf-  Tubs 
par  Bauhine  mentions  feven  forts  of  it,  which  he  ^  1 
calls,  beta  communis  viridis .*  Beta  rubra  vulgaris  .* 

Beta  ruora  major  :  Beta  rubra  radice  rap  a ;  and 
the  like.  Its  native  place  of  growth  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  Englifh  fort,  which  grows  wild  on 
our  fea-fliores,  and  from  which  the  Garden-fort 
was  fuppofed  to  proceed,  is  titled,  Beta  cauli-  - 
bus  decumbentibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  this,  Beta 
fylvejlris  maritima . 

Beta  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria  Di-  Clafs  and 
gynia  ;  and  the  characters  are.  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  permanent  peuanthum,  com- tl,e  Lin* 

pofed  of  five  oval,  oblong,  concave,  obtufe  ST 
leaves.  TheTha 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none.  rafters. 

3-  Stamina  are  five  fubulated  filaments, 

which  are  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  of  the  fame  length  with  them,  and  have 
roundifh  antherae. 

4*  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  placed 
below  the  receptacle,  and  of  two  very  fhorr, 
ereCt  ftyles,  with  fimple  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  deciduous  capfule  of 
one  cell. 

6.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  kidney- 
fhaped,  comprefled,  and  furrounded  by  the 
calyx. 
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CHAP. 


X. 


B  0  R  A  G  Oi  BORAGE. 


Culture 
of  Bo- 
rage. 


ORAGE  is  propagated  by  Towing  of  the 
feeds  as  Toon  as  you  can  procure  them  ;  for 
if  it  be  fpring,  fummer,  autumn,  or  winter,  the 
plants  will  not  be  long  before  they  come  up,  if 
the  feed  is  good. 

For  the  firft  'feafon,  it  would  be  proper  to  fow 
them  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  in  order  to  continue  the  fuccefilon  of 
flowers  during  the  whole  feafon  ;  and  after 
that  you  need  not  give  yourfelf  any  trouble 
about  propagating  this  plant,  for  it  will  come 
up  in  plenty,  and  at  different  times  ;  infomuch 
that  you  will  find  fome  feeding,  others  juft  going 
into  flower,  and  others  again  only  peeping  out  of 
the  ground.  Thus  they  will  continue  the  fuc- 
ceflion  themfelves,  and  exhibit  their  bloom  in 


one  or  other  of  the  plants  from  fpring  until  the 
end  of  autumn. 

Borage  is  an  excellent  potherb,  and  many  are  Properties 
fond  of  eating  it  now  as  a  raw  fallad.  It  is  ad  °^®0' 
mirable  in  cool  tankards,  and  the  flowers  ra°L* 
are  highly  valued  in  Medicine.  The  root  indeed 
feems  to  be  of  no  ufe  •,  but  every  other  part  of 
the  plant  is  exceeding  wholefome  and  exhila¬ 
rating. 

This  Borage  is  titled,  Borago  foliis  omnibus  Titles. 
alternis ,  calycibas  patentibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Buglojjum  latifohum.  Bprago  ;  and  John 
Bauhine,  Borrago  fioribus  c.<sruleis.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  England,  and  feveral  other  parts  of 
Europe. 


CHAP. 


XI. 


B  R  AS  SICA  0  L  E  R  A  C  E  A,  CABBAGE. 


TH  E  Braffua 

and  contains 


is  a  very  extenfive  genus, 
a  large  number  of  our  moft 
ufeful  efculents.  The  vaft  train  of  Cabbages, 
Savoys,  Cauliflowers,  Broccolies,  &c.  come  un¬ 
der  this  head  •,  The  Turneps  alfo  belong  to 
it;  fo  that,  in  order  to  fee  this  genus  in  as 
clear  a  light  as  poflible,  the  feveral  articles 
muff,  be  treated  of  diftinftly. 

I.  CABBAGES. 

.  . «.  ...  .  _  <  -  -  *  •  *  *  _  * 

There  is  only  one  real  fpecies  of  Cabbage, 
though  fuch  numbers  of  forts  are  to  be  found 
in  our  gardens.  The  original  fpecies  is  the 
Common  Sea-Cabbage,  that  grows  naturally  on 
Dover- Cliffs  and  feveral  other  fea-clifts  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  boaft  the  Cabbage  to  be  a  native 
of  our  own  country  ;  and  it  is  from  the  Sea- 
Cabbage  that  all  the  varieties  have  been  firft 
from  feeds  obtained,  and  which  are  now  daily 
improved  by  good  culture  and  management. 
Cabbages  are  generally  claffed  under  two  heads : 

1.  The  Early  Cabbages. 

2.  The  Late  Cabbages. 

Of  the  Early  Cabbages  the  principal  forts  are, 
The  Early  Yorkfhire  Cabbage  :  The  Batterfea  : 
The  Sugar-Loaf:  The  Early  Mufk:  The 

Early  Ruffia  Cabbage.  .  .  1  r 

Of  Late  Cabbages  the  principal  forts  are, 
The  Common  Late  White  Cabbage  :  The  Late 
Elat  Cabbage:  The  Late  Mufk  Cabbage  : 
The  Late  Green  Cabbage  :  The  Long  Cab¬ 
bage  :  The  Giant  Cabbage  :  The  Red  Cab- 

ba?C' Early  Cabbages.  In  order  to  raife  Early 
£!r°f  Cabbages,  let  a  piece  of  ground  in  an  open  ex 
y  pofure  be  prepared  by  good  chgging,  &c  again  ft 
The  laft  week  in  July,  or  firft  week  in  Auguft. 
Then  having  obtained  the  feeds  of  the  different 
forts,  lay  them  out  in  as  many  beds  as  you  have 
forts  of  Cabbage-feeds ;  then  rake  the  fur- 
face  ftnooth  and  even,  fow  the  feeds  thinly  on 
their  refpedtive  beds,  and  fift  over  them  half  an 
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inch  of  very  fine  mould.  Place  a  number- 
flick  to  each  bed,  and  enter  them  in  your 
book,  to  prevent  after-miftakes  refpefling  the 
forts  ;  then  neat  up  your  beds,  and  the  firft  ftep 
towards  railing  Early  Cabbages  is  done. 

If  rain  ftiould  foon  fall,  it  would  be  hap¬ 
py  for  your  plants  ;  for  they  would  then 
foon  come  up  numerous  and  ftrong;  but  for 
want  of  this,  you  mu  ft  be  fure  to  give  them 
a  watering  every  other  evening  ;  and  that  will 
in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  deleft  they  mull 
fuftain  through  the  lofs  of  fuch  favourable 
feafons. 

After  the  plants  are  come  up,  water  them 
ccnftantly  in  dry  weather  ;  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  for  otherwife  they  will  become 
what  Gardeners  call  Long-fhanked  •,  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds ;  and  by  the  beginning  of 
September  they  will  be  of  proper  fize  to  trans¬ 
plant  to  their  fecond  lodgings. 

Againft  this  time,  therefore,  let  a  fpot  of 
ground  be  prepared,  of  fize  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  plants  ' you  have  to  remove. 
Let  the  ground  be  well  worked,  the  clods 
broken,  the  furface  made  level,  and  on  this  fet 
your  young  plants  by  lines  at  four  inches  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  firft  moift  day  in  Septem¬ 
ber  muff  be  chofen  for  the  work  ;  and  for  want 
of  fuch  weather  it  fhould  be  performed  in  even¬ 
ings,  when  the  number  of  plants  is  not  very 
great,  as  thereby  they  will  receive  lefs  check  by 
their  removal.  But  when  plants  are  railed  in 
vaft  quantities  for  fale,  you  muft  take  any  wea¬ 
ther  as  it  happens ;  and  whole  days  muft  be 
employed  to  get  the  bufinefs  done. 

From  this  bed  they  are  to  be  drawn  out  all 
winter  and  the  early  part  of  the  fpring,  as  there 
fhall  be  occafion  for  them.  But,  in  order  to  have 
the  firft  crop  of  Farly  Cabbages  for  your  own 
ufe,  let  a  fuflicient  piece  of  ground  in  the  rich- 
eft  part  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  be  dug  two 
fpades  depth.  Then  about  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  on  a  mild  moift  day  efpecially,  take  up 
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your  planes,  and  having  opened  holes  by  lines 
at  about  two  feet  and  an  half  afunder,  carefully 
let  your  Cabbage  plants  in  them  ;  and  if  dry 
weather  (bould  immediately  follow,  water  them 
every  other  evening  until  they  have  taken  root. 

•  The  fpring  brings  forth  more  weeds  than  flowers, 
and  affords  amazing  toil  to  the  Gardener  as 
well  as  pleafure  *  and  as  that  advances,  they  will 
arile  in  plenty  among  your  Cabbage-plants. 
When  you  find  this,  dig  the  ground  between 
the  rows,  and  with  the  hand  clear  off  fuch  weeds 
as  grow  too  near  the  Items  of  the  plants ;  af¬ 
ter  that  go  over  the  whole  quarter  of  Cabbage- 
plants,  and  with  the  hoe  draw  up  the  mould 
cl'ofe  to  the  items,  railing  it  there  fome  inches 
above  the  common  level.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
weeds  will  have  fwarmed  again  •,  but  there  will 
be  no  occafion  to  dig  them  in  as  before,  hoeing 
them  down  this  fecond  time  being  fufficient  : 
Let  them  therefore  be  hoed  down  as  often  as 
there  fhall  be  occafion,  and  at  each  hoeing  let 
iome  frefh  earth  be  drawn  up  to  the  items  of  the 
plants  as  ufual.  By  the  end  of  April,  or  early  in 
May,  your  plants  will  be  grown  very  large,  and 
many  of  them  will  fhew  fome  tendency  to  cab¬ 
bage  *,  and  in  order  to  forward  them,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  tie  the  leaves  together  with 
bits  of  matting.  This  method  will  certainly 
blanch  them,  and  you  will  have  the  appearance 
of  Cabbage  fooner  by  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  but 
there  is  not  that  delicate  fweetnefs  in  fuch  plants 
as  is  to  be  found  from  thole  Early  Cabbages 
whofe  bofoms  have  been  expofed  to  the  fine 
influences  of  the  dews,  air,  and  rain. 

In  a  gentleman’s  garden,  not  too  large  a 
quantity  of  thefe  early  forts  fhould  be  railed  at 
a  time,  efpecially  of  the  Early  Yorklhire  kind, 
which  comes  in  firft  ;  for  they  will  continue 
good  but  for  a  very  little  time.  They  will  all 
come  in  nearly  together,  and  will  foon  become 
hard,  and  crack,  and  go  off  all  at  once  :  So  that 
when  you  find  this,  the  bell  way  would  be  ei¬ 
ther  to  cut  them  all  off,  for  the  (talks  to  fhoot 
out  afrelh  ;  which  they  will  certainly  do,  and  af¬ 
ford  you  fine  lateral  Sprouts  or  Cabbages  in 
the  fummer ;  or  you  may  clear  them  all  off,  and 
prepare  your  ground  for  the  reception  of  Celery, 
Endive,  &c. 

The  Sugar  Loaf  Cabbage  is  the  lealt  fub- 
je£t  to  crack  and  go  off,  of  any  of  the  Ear¬ 
ly  forts  ;  and  though  it  is  not  the  firft  kind 
in  eating,  yet  on  account  of  that  property,  a 
larger  lhare  of  this  plant  Ihould  be  railed  than 
the  others. 

Kitchen  Gardeners,  in  order  to  make  the 
moll  of  their  land,  generally  plant  their  Cab- 
nage-plants  in  rows  among  their  Winter  Spi¬ 
nach  thus  during  the  winter  the  land  fup- 
ports  two  crops  at  the  fame  time.  This  is  a 
very  good  method  ;  the  Cabbage-plants  will  be 
very  little  impeded  in  their  growth  by  the  Spi¬ 
nach  j  and  when  that  is  taken  away  in  the  fpring, 
the  ground  may  be  dug,  and  the  earth  drawn  up 
to  the  Hems  of  the  plants,. to  llrengthen  them 
as  before  directed. 

2.  Late  Cabbages. 

Culture  of  The  feeds  of  thefe  fliould  be  fown  in  Au- 

LateC.b  in  the  manner  direbled  for  the  Early 

3^Cl"  lorts  j  and  the  plants,  after  they  are  of  fize 
to  tranfplant,  mull  be  pricked  out  into  a  well 
prepared  piece  of  ground,  at  four  inches  dif- 
tance  from  each  other.  In  this  bed  they  may 
(land  till  February,  when,  having  prepared  a 
piece  of  rich  ground  for  their  final  reception  by 


double-digging,  See.  the  plants  Ihould  be  fet  in 
this  by  lines  at  a  yard  diftance  from  each  other. 

If  the  land  be  rather  poor,  two  feet  and  a  half 
will  be  diftance  great  enough  for  the  Common 
lorts  •,  though  If  it  be  a  rich  well  dunged  foil, 
the  plants  of  the  Giantfort  (if  the  feeds  havo 
been  carefully  fowed)  fliould  not  be  planted 
nearer  than  a  yard  and  half  from  each  other. 

This  fort  feems  to  be  loft  amongft  our  prefent 
Gardeners  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  it  fliould  be 
fo  *,  for  it  is  a  very  good  Cabbage  if  eaten  before 
it  grows  too  old,  and  very  profitable  for  large 
families.  They  are  delicate  eating  in  Ocftober 
and  November  ;  after  that  they  grow  hard,  but 
are  neverthelefs  thought  very  good  eating  by  the 
common  people,  for  whofe  ufe  Nature  feems 
chiefly  to  have  defigned  them. 

The  fize  this  Cabbage  will  fometimes  grow 
to  is  enormous.  I  took  notice  of  one  that  my 
Gardener  brought  into  the  Kitchen,  and  had 
cleared  of  all  its  outward  jeaves.  I  had  the 
curiofity  to  order  it  to  be  weighed.  It  weighed 
forty-two  pounds  when  diverted  of  thofe  large 
outward  leaves ;  and  it  might  rationally  be  fup- 
poied  that,  had  they  been  continued  to  the 
plant,  the  whole  Cabbage  would  have  been  no 
lels  than  fifty-two  pounds  weight. 

It  is  a  common  rule  to  fow  the  feeds  of  the 
Late  Cabbages  in  April ;  and  after  they  come 
up,  to  prick  them  out,  and  afterwards  plant  them 
for  good.  But  this  is  a  very  bad  feafon  for  raff¬ 
ing  theie  plants  ;  for  the  Cabbages  hardly  ever 
arrive  at  their  natural  fize  ;  and  very  often, 
by  the  autumn  following,  when  they  fhould  be 
in  eating,  will  only  have  the  appearance  of  good 
flrong  plants,  will  cabbage  little  or  none  in  the 
winter,  and  early  in  the  fpring  fly  up  to  feed. 

Winter  Cabbages  are  in  eating  from  the 
firft  part  of  the  autumn  to  the  end  of  winter  j 
but  thofe  forts  which  are  more  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  bad  weather,  fuch  as  the  Late  IVlufk, 

&c.  the  Gardeners  pull  up  in  November,  or  ear¬ 
ly  in  December  ;  and  having  laid  the  ground 
in  ridges,  they  place  the  Cabbages  clofe  to  each 
other  againft  the  fides  of  the  ridges,  burying 
the  (talks  in  the  ground  ;  and  this  in  fome  mea^ 
fure  fecures  them  againft  the  inclemencies  of  our 
feafons. 

The  Red  Cabbage  is  ufed  chiefly  for  pickling 
and  ftewing,  and  is  hardly  ever  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  fize,  unlefs  the  plants  are  raifed  in  the 
autumn. 

The  raffing  of  more  than  one  fort  of  Cab-  ofraifi 
bage-feed  fhould  never  be  attempted,  unlefs  Cab 
you  have  garden-room  enough  to  keep  the  forts  baSe* 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  for  being  feminal  ^ecds* 
varieties  only  of  one  fpecies,  the  farina  of  one  fort 
will  fecundate  the  feeds  of  the  other,  by  being 
conveyed  by  the  wind  or  infebts,  if  the  plants  are 
not  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  large  enough 
to  prevent  it  :  So  that  if  you  were  to  plant  three 
quarters  (for  inftance)  with  three  different  forts 
of  Cabbages  for  leeds,  the  feeds  from  any  one  of 
thefe  quarters  will  produce  all  the  three  forts  of 
Cabbages  that  were  planted  near  each  other.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  I  planted  fome  Early  Yorkshire  Cab¬ 
bages  for  feeds,  fome  Red  Cabbages,  and  fome 
Savoys  near  each  other.  I  carefully  gathered 
the  feeds  of  the  refpeiftive  forts,  kept  them  fe- 
parate,  and  lowed  them  in  different  places. 

The  feeds  from  the  Early  Yorkfliire  brought 
forth  for  the  greateft  part  the  Early  Yorkfliire 
again  ;  but  there  were  among  them  fome 
Red  Cabbrges,  others  of  a  pale  red,  forre  with 
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a  reddiffi  tinge,  and  many  Savoys.  The  Red 
Cabbages  alfo  brought  feveral  White  ones,  and 
a  very  large  fhare  that  Was  only  tinged  with  red, 
and  of  imperfect  colours.  The  Savoys  alio  had  the 
three  forts  growing  among  them.  So  that  in  order 
to  keep  up  and  improve  the  true  forts,  it  will  be 
abfolutely  neceftary  only  to  raile  one  fort  in  a 
place,  to  prevent  their  becoming  mongrels,  by 
incorporating  in.  that  manner  with  each  other. 

Having  fixed  therefore  upon  one  or  more 
forts,  according  as  your  ground  lies  at  a  dif- 
tance  to  keep  them  feparate,  mark  the  moft 
compaCt*  the  earlieft,  and  the  ffiorteft-ffianked 
Cabbages  on  their  firft  coming  in,  irt  the  fum- 
mer  *,  and  when  they  are  grown  to  a  moderate  fize, 
cut  them  off  for  ufe,  leaving  the  ftalks  to  fhoot 
out  afrefh.  The  ftalks  will  loon  abound  with  a 
quantity  of  finefprouts,  and  it  is  from  thefe  fprouts 
that  the  Cabbage-feed  is  to  be  raifed.  In  or- 
der,  therefore,  to  proceed  regularly  in  the  pro- 
cels,  againft  the  time  the  fprouts  will  be  of  fize  to 
be  dipt  off  for  planting,  let  a  piece  of  ground  for 
each  lort  be  well  prepared  by  digging,  breaking  of 
the  clods,  &c.  in  a  rich  part  of  the  garden  ;  and 
if  it  be  rather  moift,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  :  Then  on  a  moift  or  rainy  day  flip  the 
fprouts  off  from  the  ftalks,  and  plant  them  on 
this  new-prepared  ground  at  one  foot  diftance 
from  each  other  :  If  moift  weather  fhould  be 
wanting,  the  work  mud  be  performed  in  even¬ 
ings  or  on  a  cloudy  day,  and  the  plants  muff  be 
conftantly  watered  until  they  have  taken  root. 
When  the  ftalks  advance  in  height,  lome  people, 
who  are  fond  of  neatnefs,  thrult  into  the  ground, 
at  proper  diftances,  by  the  fide  of  each  row, 
ftrong  flicks,  in  order  to  tie  rods  length-ways 
for  the  feeds  to  lean  againft  as  they  ripen,  and 
prevent  their  being  broken  down  by  the  winds*, 
and  fome  willingly  ufe  ftill  more  trouble,  and  tie 
every  ftalk  with  a  bit  of  matting  to  the  horizon¬ 
tal  ftick  for  its  fupport.  This  is  an  admirable 
way  ;  the  appearance  of  neatnefs  and  induftry  is 
kept  up,  the  feeds  will  ripen  freely,  and  a  great 
part  of  them  will  be  faved,  which  would  have 
otherwife  been  fcattered  and  loft  in  the  ground, 
from  broken  ftalks,  winds,  &c.  But  where  large 
quantities  of  thefe  feeds  arc  raifed,  and  the  Gar¬ 
dener  has  much  other  bufinefs  upon  his  hands,  it 
is  not  expected  that  fuch  punctilios  can  beobferved. 

It  is  an  obfervation,  that  the  feeds  produced 
from  the  extremities  of  the  fhoots  will  produce 
plants  that  will,  for  the  moft  part,  run  into  feed, 
and  never  cabbage  ;  let  the  ends,  therefore,  of 
the  refpeCtive  fhoots  be  always  dipt  off  when 
the  pods  are  full  grown,  and  this  will  ftrengthen 
the  remaining  feeds,  and  make  them  better. 

.  By  fuch  time  as  you  find  the  pods  to  turn 
brown,  fwarms  of  birds  will  haunt  you  from 
every  quarter  *,  and  unlels  conftant  watch  is 
kept,  they  will  have  the  greateft  fnare  of  them  ; 
for  they  are  very  fond  of  thefe  feeds.  To  fright 
them  away,  fome  fet  up  fcare-crows,  fome  cover 
the  feeds  with  nets,  and  others  fet  twigs  of 
bird-lime.  None  of  thefe  methods  is  effectual 
for  fecuring  your  feeds  ;  for  as  to  the  nets, 
they  will  become  fo  familiar  to  them,  that  they 
will  get  under  them,  and  creep  in  at  every  hole 
that  is  open  ;  fcare-crows  they  will  not  fear  j 
and  though  bird-lime  twigs  may  catch  a  few,  yet 
other  frelh  ones  will  pour  inffn  fuch  plenty,  that 
you  will  find  your  feeds  badly  protected  by  thefe 
ftratagems.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  preferve 
your  feeds  is  to  procure  a  boy  to  attend  them, 
who  mull  be  on  the  fpot  as  foon  as  it  is  light  in 
the  morning,  until  late  in  the  evening  *,  he  muft 
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be  provided  with  a  good  clapper,  and  a  gun  to 
fhoot  as  he  fees  occafion  ;  and  this  will  be  the 
only  way  to  l'ecure  your  feeds  from  thefe  de¬ 
voured. 

When  you  find  your  feeds  are  ripe,  you  muft 
cut  the  ftalks  up  near  the  bottom,  and  lay 
them  upon  mats  ro  dry,  if  the  quantity  is  not  too 
large  ^  but  when  that  is  very  great,  the  beft 
way  will  be  to  tie  them  in  fmall  bundles,  and  fet 
them  in  (hocks,  as  they  do  Wheat.  When 
you  find  they  are  perfectly  dry,  which  will  be 
in  a  few  days,  threfh  them  out ;  then  expofe 
the  feeds,  fpreading  them  thinly  in  an  airy, 
dry  place,  for  a  day  or  two  longer  ;  and  after 
that  put  them  up  in  bags  for  ufe. 

This  method  of  railing  the  leeds  requires  to  be 
fiddly  oblerved  only  with  regard  to  the  Early 
kinds  of  Cabbages  ;  arid  by  the  due  obfervation 
of  it  the  forts  will  be  improved,  and  brought  to 
greater  perfection.  With  regard  to  the  other  forts, 
it  may  be  fufficient  to  cut  off  the  Cabbages  in 
the  winter  ;  and  either  let  the  ftalks. remain  to 
produce  the  feeds  from  the  fprouts,  or  remove 
them  to  a  commodious  fpot,  to  be  planted  by 
themfelves,  to  grow  to  feed.  It  is  from  thefe 
fprouts  that  the  beft  feeds  are  produced  *,  and 
though  the  more  wife  way  is  planting  them  out, 
yet,  in  thefe  large  Late  lorts,  good  feeds  may  be 
collected  from  fprouts  growing  on  the  old  ftalks. 

The  worft  way  of  raffing  Cabbage-feeds  is  by 
half-burying  of  the  Cabbages  with  their  ftalks 
the  end  of  November  ;  for  Cabbages  thus  bu¬ 
ried  will  for  the  moft  part  rot,  if  a  wet  winter 
fhould  happen  ;  or  if  they  do  not,  the  fhoots  will 
not  be  near  fo  ftrong,  nor  the  feeds  fo  plump 
and  good,  as  thofe  produced  from  the  fprouts  in 
the  manner  before  directed.  Befides,  as  it  is  an 
allowed  maxim,  Thar  the  feeds  of  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  will  produce  plants  that  will  be 
more  likely  to  run  to  ftalk,  and  be  of  lefs  value 
than  the  feeds  on  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  weak  branches  on  the 
uppermofl  part  of  the  ftalk  will,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  have  all  their  feeds  with  this  bad  tendency. 

Hence,  when  the  whole  cabbages  are  plant¬ 
ed,  the  branches  that  fpring  immediately  from 
the  top  are  the  principal  ;  and  confequently  a 
principal  fhare  of  the  feed,  though  not  really 
bad  of  itlelf,  has  neverthelefs  a  proportional  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  very  bad  property,  by  growing  from 
the  extremity  of  the  plant.  If,  therefore,  the 
Cabbage  is  cut  off,  the  extremity  and  weak  part 
of  the  ftalk  is  taken  away  with  it,  and  then 
none  but  thofe  fine,  ftrong,  lateral  fhoots  can  be 
produced,  from  which  alone  (having  taken  off 
their  ends,  as  the  pods  ripen)  good  feeds  can  be 
depended  upon.  Further,  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  burying  the  Cabbages  for  feeds,  fays 
Miller,  about  the  end  of  November  pull  up 
your  Cabbages  defigned  for  feeds,  and  plant 
them  down  to  the  middle ,  &c.  Surely,  by  this 
direction,  he  muft  only  mean  the  Late  Cabbages, 
for  the  Early  forts  will  be  broken  and  gone  long 
before  that  time.  In  fhort,  the  whole  practice 
is  abfurd  ;  and  the  beft  manner  of  raiftng  Cab¬ 
bages,  and  improving  the  forts,  is  as  has  been 
above  directed. 

2.  Of  Turnep  Cabbages.  The  Turnep  Cab-  culture 
bage  is  a  variety  only  of  our  Common  Cabbage,  of  Turnep 
or  Colewort,  to  which  latter  it  feems  to  have  a  Cab- 
greater  affinity,  and  is  uiually  raifed  more  for  baSes* 
curiofity  than  ufe. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  *,  and  on  the  firft  moift  day  that  happens 
after  the  plants  have  got  four  leaves,  they 
8  T  1  fhould 
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Iheep. 


How  to 
fave  their 
feeds. 


fhould  be  pricked  out  in  a  bed,  about  three  inches 
afunder.  In  October  or  November  they  Ihould 
be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  at  about 
two  feet  diftance  from  each  other.  In  the  fpring, 
when  the  weeds  arife,  they  fhould  be  dug  in, 
and  the  earth  drawn  with  the  hoe  round  the 
ftalks.  but  not  fo  high  as  to  cover  the  part  that 
forms  the  Turnep.  As  the  fpring  advances,  the 
ftalks  will  fwell  above  the  furface  of  the  ground*, 
and  in  a  little  time  the  appearance  of  a  very- 
large  Turnep  will  be  formed,  having  cabbage- 
leaves  at  the  top.  They  will  continue  to  en- 
creafe  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer,  during 
which  time  they  muft  be  kept  conftantly  clean 
from  weeds  and  alfo  watered,  if  very  dry  wea¬ 
ther  Ihould  happen,  to  prevent  their  being  mil¬ 
dewed  ;  a  diforder  which  often  feizes  thefe  plants 
in  dry  weather,  flops  them  in  their  growth,  and 
caufes  them  to  be  more  fticky,  woody,  and  of 
lefs  value  when  they  come  to  be  cut  for  ufe. 

The  Turneps  and  the  Cabbages  are  in  eating 
all  winter  5  tho’  there  are  few  perfons,  as  I  can 
learn,  who  are  fond  of  them.  They  are  fometimes 
ufed  in  foups,  and  there  are  various  ways  of 
drefting  them  ;  but  in  moll  of  them  that  I  have 
experienced,  they  fall  fhort  in  goodnels  of  our 
worft  of  eiculents.  Some  perlbns  Icoop  them  when 
full  boiled,  butter  the  pulp,  and  add  other  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  fecrets  of  cookery,  which  they  again 
put  into  the  fhell,  and  ferve  to  the  table  as  a 
fide- difb  :  Others  half  boil  them,  then  cut  them 
into  fliccs,  and  fry  them  with  butter ;  in  this 
manner  they  are  a  pretty  ornament  to  the  corner 
of  a  table  *,  and  I  have  known  thofe  who  pretended 
to  be  very  fond  of  them  that  way.  Other  me¬ 
thods  tor  the  cooking  of  thefe  plants  are  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  in  all  of  them  they 
are  but  very  indifferent  food,  in  comparifon  of 
our  Common  Turneps  ;  and  when  they  are  lim¬ 
ply  boiled  and  buttered,  with  an  intent  to  be 
eaten  like  them,  they  are  intolerable :  So  that 
the  greateft  ufe  of  thefe  plants  is  to  gratify  cu- 
riofity,  and  to  fhew  the  various  ways  in  which 
Nature  fports  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  as 
fuch,  they  might  perhaps  be  deemed  more  proper 
for  the  Phyfick  or  Pleafure-Garden  than  for  this 
place.  But  the  reafon  why  they  claim  a  place  in 
the  Kitchen  Garden  is,  fome  people  are  fond  of 
them,  particularly  in  foups ;  and  their  tops  are 
good  greens,  and  are  in  eating  from  the  beginning 
of  winter  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fpring  ;  on  which 
account  alone  thefe  plants  are  by  many  thought 
worth  cultivating  for  kitchen  ufe. 

Of  late,  Turnep-Cabbages  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  raifed  in  vaft  quantities  for  the 
feeding  of  Iheep.  For  this  purpofe  they  feem  to 
be  admirably  defigned,  for  they  will  grow  to 
be  very  large  and  firm,  and  probably  muft  be 
hearty  food  for  fuch  animals  ;  and  as  they  will 
endure  our  fevereft  winters  without  being  in¬ 
jured  by  fuch  weather  as  often  deftroys  whole 
fields  of  T urneps,  there  will  be  a  certainty  of 
having  them  in  perfection  in  the  fpring.  On 
ail  thefe  accounts  they  may,  on  fome  foils,  be 
more  profitable  to  farmers  for  feeding  of  fheep 
than  the  Common  Turnep. 

In  order  to  fave  the  feeds  of  the  Turnep  Cab¬ 
bage,  a  few  muft  be  marked  for  the  purpofe, 
whofe  Turneps  are  the  largeft,  the  roundeft,  and 
have  no  vifible  ftalks  to  elevate  them  from  the 
ground  ;  all  others  muft  be  cleared  away  from 
them  ;  and  thefe  muft  be  permitted  to  run  up  to 
feed  without  cutting  off  the  tops  or  Cabbages. 
As  the  pods  begin  to  ripen,  nip  off  the  ends  of 
the  fhoots,  and  the  belt  feeds  only  will  be  left 
Tor  your  purpofe. 


After  all,  the  bell  jeeds  of  this  fort  are  procured 
from  the  feedfmen,  who  have  them  annually  from 
abroad.  From  fuch  new  feeds  the  true  Turnep 
Cabbages  may  be  expected  ;  but  from  thole  of 
our  raifing,  if  preferved  even  with  the  utmoft  care, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Turneps  will  be  oblong’ 
high  up  the  ftalk,  and  many  of  the  ftalks  will  not 
turnep  at  all :  So  that  as  the  expence  of  the  pur- 
chafe  of  thefe  feeds  is  but  trifling,  the  belt  wav 
will  be  always  to  have  them  from  a  diftance,  and 
the  wilhed-for  crop  will  then  more  probablv 
follow. 


Of  SAVOYS. 

The  Savoy  is  a  variety  of  the  Cabbage,  and 
admits  of  feveral  varieties ;  fuch  as, 

The  Common  Savoy. 

The  Large  Green  Savoy. 

1  he  Brown  Savoy. 

1  he  Dwarf  Savoy. 

All  thefe  cabbage,  and  are  in  eating  from 
the  going  off  of  the  Early  Cabbages  until 
the  end  of  the  winter  ;  and  are  by  many  people 
preferred  before  Cabbages,  or  any  other  winter-* 
greens  whatfoever. 


Varieties 
of  Savoys. 


Of  late  years,  they  are  chiefly  fubftituted  in 
the  room  of  the  Late  Cabbages,  unlefs  where  there 
are  large  families  confifling  of  many  fervants  and 
working  people  ;  for  amongft  fuch  the  different 
forts  of  Large  Cabbages  fhould  be  kept  up,  be- 
cauie,  being  larger  and  clofer  than  Savoys,  they 
are  mod:  profitable,  and  will  go  the  fartheft. 

Savoys  fhould  be  raifed  at  two  different  times  Culture 
of  the  year.  The  firft  lowing  fhould  be  in  Auguft.  of  Savoys. 
The  plants,  when  they- are  two  or  three  inches 
high,  fhould  be  pricked  out,  at  three  inches  afun¬ 
der,  on  fome  well- prepared  bed  ;  and  in  Odo- 
ber,  or  in  fome  part  of  the  winter,  fhould  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  ftand.  The  diftance  the  larger  "forts  of  Savoys 
fhould  be  allowed,  ought  to  be  two  feet  *,  but  the 
Dwarf  forts  need  not  be  planted  farther  than  a 
foot  and  an  half  afunder.  As  weeds  arife  in  the 
fpring,  they  muft  be  dug  in,  or  hoed  down,  and 
the  earth  muft  be  drawn  up  to  the  ftalks,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  was  directed  for  the  Cabbages. 

In  the  fummer  thefe  plants  will  cabbage  ;  and 
when  your  Early  Cabbages  are  over,  you  may 
cut  them  if  you  pleafe.  But  as  it  is  a  general 
notion,  that  thefe  plants  are  not  good  before  they 
are  froft- bitten,  many  defer  ufing  them  until 
late  in  the  autumn.  However,  I  muft  affure  them, 
that  they  need  not  too  ftridly  adhere  to  this 
rule,  for  they  are  in  fine  eating  all  harveft-time, 
September  and  Odober,  before  any  frofts  come 
on. 

About  the  end  of  March  fome  more  feeds  of 
Savoys  fhould  be  fown.  Thefe  fhould  be  prick¬ 
ed  out  like  the  others,  when  they  are  of  proper 
fize  *,  and  from  that  bed,  on  fome  moift  day, 
they  muft  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  lemain.  if  no  moift  day  fhould  happen 
at  that  feafon,  the  work  fhould  be  done  in  even¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  plants  fhould  be  conftantly  water¬ 
ed  until  they  have  taken  root.  'As  weeds  arife 
they  muft  be  hoed  down,  and  the  earth  drawn 
up  to  the  ftalks  of  the  plants  to  (Lengthen  them. 

1  he  fituation  thefe  plants  require  fhould  be  free 
and  open,  for  in  dole  places' they  are  very  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  deftroyed  by  caterpillars.  Thefe  plants 
will  come  into  eating  in  October,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  good  all  winter. 

In  order  to  fave  the  feeds  of  Savoys,  nothing  How  to 
more  need  be  done  than  to  mark  a  fufficienc  fave  their 
number  of  good  plants  for  the  purpofe.  After  feeds, 
the  Cabbages  are  cut,  the  whole  quarter  will  af¬ 
ford  frefh  iprouts,  which  will  be  fine  greens  in 
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the  fpring:  Thefe  you  may  cut £s  you  want  them  i 
but  be  lure  not  to  meddle  with  thole  that  are 
marked  for  feeds  •,  and,  before  they  come  into 
flower,  pull  up  the  others,  leaving  them  only  in 
poffeflion  of  the  quarter.  Water  them  now  and 
then  in  evenings,  if  very  dry  weather  fhould 
happen  •,  and  when  the  pods  begin  to  turn 
brown,  nip  off  the  ends  of  the  relpeif  ive  branches : 
After  that,  nothing  more  need  be  done  than  to 
protect  them  from  birds,  and  when  the  feed  is 
ripe  to  cut  it  up,  l'pread  it  a  few  days  on  mats 
to  dry,  then  to  threfh  it  out,  and  put  it  up  in 
bags  tor  ufe. 

Of  B  O  R  E  C  O  L  E. 

The  Borecole  is  a  Cabbage  in  another  form, 
and  alio  confifts  of  many  varieties  j  but  the 
two  principal  ones  with  us  are, 

■Varieties  The  Green  Curled  Borecole, 
ot  Bore-  The  Gurled  Borecole. 

The  leaves  of  both  thefe  forts  are  remarkably 
fringed  and  curled,  and  beautifully  adoin  the 
{talks  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  *,  and  as  they 
bid  defiance  to  all  weather,  in  winter,  when 
every  thing  elfe  feems  to  be  paft  and  gone,  they 
appear  in  full  health  and  vigour,  and  caufe  a 
linking  and  enlivening  appearance  in  that 
Culture,  dreary  feafon.  They  are  railed  by  flowing  the 
feeds,'  in  March,  on  any  bed  of  common  mould 
made'  fine  :  The  feeds  fhould  not  be  fown  too 
thick  ;  and  nothing  more  need  be  done  than  to 
rake  them  in.  The  plants  will  readily  come  up  •, 
and  when  they  have  got  five  or  fix  leaves,  they 
fhould  be  pricked  out  into  another  ced,  at  three 
or  four  inches  diftance  from  each  other.  Here 
they  may  Hand  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  and 
then,  on  a  mo, ft  day,  fhould  be  removed  to  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  plants  fhould  be  taken  up  with  care,  and 
holes  with  a  fpade  fhould  be  regularly  opened 
for  the  roots,  and  their  growth  will  be  lels  im¬ 
peded.  They  muft  be  planted  m  rows,  two  feet 
from  each  other;  and  if  dry  weather  fhould  hap- 
pen  at  the  time  of  removal,  they-  muft  be  well 
watered  ;  which  watering  muft  alio  be  repeated 
until  they  have  taken  root :  Afterwards  they  will 
require  no  other  trouble  than  hoeing  of  the 
weeds  between  the  rows,  as  they  arife. 

It  is  the  froft  chiefly  that  prepares  the.e  lorts 
for  the  table ;  for,  before  that  happens,  they 
are  tough  and  bitter,  and  hardly  fit  to  be  ufed  ; 
fo  that  the  harder  the  winter  is,  in  the  greater 
perfection  will  your  Borecoles  be.  In  general, 
however,  they  begin  to  be  very  good  in  Decem¬ 
ber-  and  from  that  time  they  will  not  only  be 
in  eating,  but  will  get  better  and  better  until  the 
end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  by  which 
time  they  will  be  advancing  apace  tor  feeds.  _ 
DlrPC.  In  faving  the  feeds  of  the  Borecole,  nothing 
Sns  for  more  need  be  done  than  to  mark  the  largeft,  and 
Caving  thofe  whofe  leaves  are  belt  curled  and  fringed 

the  feeds.  ,  ,  purpofe.  Thefe  muft  be  untouched  by 

the  knife,  And  after  they  are  grown  to  feeds 
muft  be  protefted  from  the  birds ;  and  when  they 
are  fully  ripe,  be  cut  up  and  dried,  threfhed  out, 
and  put  up  in  bags  for  ufe. 

Of  COLE  WORTS 

Coleworts  are  chiefly  ufed  for  the  feeding  of 
,  .  fnr;no  •  but  they  afford  excellent 
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common  garden  mould,  and  raked  in :  From 
hence,  when  they  have  got  about  fix  or  .eight 


leaves,  they  fhould,  on  a  moift  day,  be  removed 
to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  diltance  allowed  fhould  be  two  feet  and  an 
half  from  each  other.  The  weeds  muft  be  hoed 
down  all  fummer,  and  the  earth  muft  be  drawn 
up  to  the  ftalks  as  they  advance  in  height  •,  and 
this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  require.  They 
will  be  fit  for  the  table  by  Chriftmas*  and  will 
be  better  and  better  to  the  end  of  the  winter. 

Few  people  are  very  nice  about  faving  the 
feeds  of  the  Coleworts  j  though,  if  the  largeft 
and  fineft  plants  are  marked  for  the  purpofe, 
there  will  be  a  greater  probability  of  having 
good  plants  in  return,  and  improving  the  forts. 

In  order  to  raiie  a  crop  of  Coleworts  for  Cat-  Direc- 
tie,  which  is  now  found  to  be  of  much  more  value  tions  for 
to  the  hufbandman  than  a  crop  of  Turneps,  let  the  ™^e"^or5 
ground  be  well  ploughed,  and  early  in  June  let  for  caujei 
the  feeds  be  fown  with  an  even  hand,  and  light¬ 
ly  harrowed  in.  Moift  weather  fhould  be  chofen  for 
the  purpofe  \  and  if  this  happens*  the  plants  will 
not  only  come  up  fooner,  but  there  will  be  lefs 
danger  of  their  being  deftroyed  by  the  fly, 
which  often  takes  off  whole  fields  of  young  Cole¬ 
worts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  Turneps. 

When  the  plants  are  about  two  or  three  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  hoed  as  you  do  Turneps* 
but  Ihould  be  left  rather  clofer  together.  At  this 
time  the  weeds  fhould  be  carefully  deftroyed ; 
and  if  that  work  be  performed  in  dry  weather,  it 
will  be  more  effectually  done.  If,  after  this* 
weeds  in  plenty  come  up,  the  ground  muft  have 
a  fecond  hoeing  to  deftroy  them  *,  and  after  that* 
no  more  need  be  done,  except  keeping  them 
well  fenced  until  they  are  to  be  eaten  by  the 
cattle  in  the  fpring.  In  order  to  this*  the  beft 
and  moft  profitable  way  will  be  to  draw  them* 
and  lay  them  before  the  cattle*  and  not  turn  the 
cattle  among  them,  as  is  generally  done ;  for 
they  will  trample,  crop,  and  deftroy,  without 
making  clear  work,  the  whole  produce  in  a  little 
time  :  And  thus  the  owner  will  not  make  the 
beft  of  his  crop. 

But  this  is  to  be  underftood  when  the  fields 
are  not  too  large,  and  fmall  crops  of  Coleworts 
are  only  railed  for  the  ufe  of  new-milched  cattle 
in  the  jpring.  In  large  fields,  where  the  Cole¬ 
worts  are  too  numerous  to  be  drawn  by  the  hand, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  cattle  is  to  be  fed* 
the  farmer  hardly  need  be  told  to  let  them 
have  a  fmall  quarter  at  a  time,  keeping  the 
other  fenced  from  them,  until  they  are  well 
eaten  up,  by  hurdles. 

One  gallon  of  Colewort  feeds  is  reckoned  a 
proper  quantity  to  flow  an  acre  of  land,  in  Lei- 
cefterfhire. 

Of  SCOTCH  COLE,  and  other  Sorts  o{ 
BORECOLE,  and  SPRING  GREENS. 


The  Scotch  Cole,  if  poffible,  is  hardier  than 
any  of  the  forementioned  forts,  and  is  in  fine 
eating  in  the  fpring  after  an  hard  winter.  The  cu|ture 
propagation  is  exactly  the  fame  as  the  preceding  of  Scotch 
Borecoles,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated  :  In  Cole,  &c. 
the  fame  manner,  alfo,  all  the  other  hardy  varieties 
for  winter  and  fpring  ufe  may  be  raifed.  Of  thefe 
there  is  an  amazing  quantity  ;  and  the  varieties 
may  be  tolerably  continued,  if  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  forts  for  feeds  at  a  great  dif¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  The  Variegated  kinds 
now  feem  to  be  almoft  loft  among  us ;  which  is 
a  great  pity,  as  they  are  fuch  great  beauties  in 
winter.  At  that  feafon  they  difplay  fuch  variety 
of  colours  fo  lively  and  fo  agreeably  difpofed, 
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as  to  outvie  in  appearance  many  of  our  lummer 
flowers.  On  thele  accounts  it  was  that  our  an- 
ceftors  were  fo  religioufly  ltridt  in  faving  thele 
feeds,  and  preferving  the  forts  in  improved 
beauty  ;  and  on  thofe  accounts  it  feems  to  be 
a  great  fbame  to  us,  that  fuch  admirable  plants 
to  behold  (though  of  no  better  eating  than  the 
common  forts)  fhould  be  fo  fadly  negledled. 

I  here  are  alfo  feveral  Shrubby  kinds  of  thefe 
plants,  Which  will  arife  with  woody,  branching 
ftalks  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  will 
grow,  in  fomefituations,  eight  or  ten  years. 

Thefe  may  be  raifed  by  feeds  in  the  manner 
of  the  other  forts  ;  or  the  flips,  taken  off  in  the 
fpring  or  fummer,  will  grow,  if  they  are  watered. 
Many  of  thefe  woody  forts  are  finely  variegated  ; 
fo  that  the  beft  way  to  continue  the  forts  in  their 
beauty  is  to  plant  the  flips,  and  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  root ;  and  plants  raifed  from 
flips  will  be  more  woody,  and  laffc  longer,  than 
thofe  raifed  from  feeds,  though  they  will  not  be 
fo  profitable  for  family  ufe. 

After  all,  Cabbage-plants  are  Paid  by  many 
to  make  better  Spring  Greens  than  any  of  the 
forts  before-mentioned.  The  pradtice  feems  to 
become  general  about  London  ;  and  with  thefe 
the  markets  are  fupplied  in  the  fpring. 

Sow  the  feeds  therefore  of  the  Early  forts  of 
Cabbages,  but  particularly  the  Sugar-loaf,  about 
the  end  of  July.  After  the  plants  come  up,  you 
need  not  be  at  any  trouble  in  tranfplanting  them, 
but  only  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  they  will 
grow  vigorous  and  ftrong  by  winter*  and  will 
be  in  eating  from  December  until  the  Early 
Cabbages  come  in.  Thus  much  for  winter  o-rcens : 
Proceed  we  next  to  another  variety  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage,  called  the  Cauliflower. 

Of  C  AULI  FLO  WERS. 


The  Cauliflower  is  no  other  than  a  variety  of 
the  Common  Cabbage;  one  common  title  belongs 
to  them  both  ;  and  though  it  is  a  plant  of  lo 
much  fuperior  delicacy  and  flavour,  and  divides 
and  branches  in  fo  different  a  manner,  yet  this 
alteration  is  no  other  than  the  effect  of  culture, 
which  was  firft  of  all  accidentally  obtained  by 
feeds,  and  which  has  been  continued  and  im- 
Cauli-  proved  in  our  gardens  ever  fince.  Cyprus  boafts 

firtT  raifed  the  honoiir  ot'  having  the  Cauliflower  firft  raifed 
in  Cyprus,  there  :  And  though  other  nations  lay  claim  to 
that  improvement,  yet  they  fupport  their  pre- 
tenfions  but  very  badly.  In  fhort,  we  have  great 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  were  firft  of  all  fupplied  with  the  feeds 
of  the  Cauliflower  from  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
where  it  was  firft  accidentally  obtained,  and 
where  it  is  now  kept  up  in  great  perfection. 

Indeed,  with  refpeCt  to  the  prefent  perfection 
of  the  Cauliflower,  there  is  no  nation  of  the 
world  that  exhibits  them  in  fo  high  a  degree  as 
the  Englifh.  It  is  from  the  induftry  of  our  Gar¬ 
deners  that  we  have  them  fo  early,  large,  fine- 
flavoured  and  fair,  furpafling,  on  the  whole,  what 
is  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  This  has  been 
coming-on  about  feventy  years ;  for  before 
that  time,  I  have  been  informed  that  Cauliflowers 
were  too  fear ce  to  become  marketable  plants, 
and  the  few  that  were  then  raifed  by  the  more 
curious  Gardeners  were  very  inconfiderable,  and 
not  to  be  named  with  the  lflow  of  Cauliflowers 
our  Kitchen  Gardens  now  exhibit.  And  yet 
trifling  as  they  were  then,  they  feem  to  have 
gained  great  improvement  from  what  they  were 
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thirty  years  before;  for  about  a  century  ago, 
the  Cauliflower  was  hardly  known,  at  leaft  not 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  claim  a  right  to  the 
name  it  now  bears.  So  that  we  mayjuftly  con¬ 
clude  that  the  firft  Cauliflowers,  which  were 
accidental  from  the  feeds  of  fome  of  the  Cab* 
bages,  had  only  a  imall  tendency  to  branch  and 
flower  a  little;  which  being  obierved  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Cyprus,  and  finding  them  of  fuperior  deli¬ 
cacy,  they  faved  the  feeds,  and  continued  to  fave 
thole  of  the  beft  forts,  until  they  were  improved  by 
little  and  little,  and  from  time  to  time,  and  lo 
have  been  continued  by  different  gardeners  in 
different  countries,  until  they  have  been  brought 
to  that  amazing  perfection  we  every  year  find 
them. 

from  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Cauliflowers  confifts  chiefly  in  having  ' 
good  feeds  :  And  thofe  I  call  goodYeeds,  that 
are  ripened  from  the  beft  and  the  earlieft  plants*; 
that  is,  fuch  as  are  large,  early,  perfectly  white* 
hard,  and  compact.  From  fuch  heads  as  thefe 
the  Cauliflower-feed  ought  always  to  be  gather¬ 
ed  ;  buc  the  yellow  frothy  edged  forts^ought 
conftandy  to  be  cleared  away,  and  never  fuffered 
to  join  their  feeds  with  the  others,  Jet  their 
flowers  be  ever  fo  large  or  early. 

Having  therefore  obtained  a  quantity  of  good  r  1 
feeds,  the  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  time  of  Cadi- 
of  lowing  them  ;  for  Gardeners  are  very  Ariel  flowers, 
about  this,  a  few  days  difference  making  a  ma¬ 
terial  alteration  in  the  crop.  Some  contend  for 
the  20th  of  Auguft  to  be  the  day  when  the  Earlv 
Cauliflower-feed  fhould  be  fown  ;  others,  three 
or  four  days  after  ;  and  all  agree  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  after  the  27th  of  that  month,  if  y&ou 
would  choofe  to  have  them  as  early  as  your  neigh¬ 
bours.  Any  time,  therefore,  between  the  20th 
and  27th  of  Auguft  let  your  feeds  be  fown. 

Your  old  Cucumber  or  Melon  -  beds  come  now 
in  ufe,  and  are,  of  all  others,  the  moft  pro¬ 
pel  for  the  reception  of  the  feeds.  Level  the 
iurface  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  beds  for  your 
feeds  with  an  even  hand,  and  fift  over  them  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  very  tine  mould,  hoop  the 
beds,  and  cover  them  with  mats  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  Frequently  water  your  feeds  by 
Sprinkling,  to  prevent  the  earth  being  difturbed, 
and  in  about  a  week’s  time  your  plants  will 
come  up.  Continue  to  cover  your  beds,  if  the 
weather  proves  hot,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  alfo 
to  cover  them  in  evenings,  if  you  find  the  nights 
are  likely  to  prove  fharp  ;  but  in  all  mildlnd 
cloudy  weather,  Jet  the  plants  be  wholly  noutifh- 
ed  by  every  cherifhing  influence  that  fuch  genial 
air  can  produce.  Thin  them  where  they  come 
up  too  ciofe;  and  with  this  management  let  them 
be  treated  about  three  weeks,  by  which  time 
they  will  be. of  proper  fize  to  remove  to  their 
next  lodgings.  This  fhould  be  on  an  old  Melon- 
bed,  or,  for  want  of  this,  on  a  bed  made  of  old 
rotten  dung  :  In  either  cafe,  they  muft  be  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  five  or  fix  inches  depth  of  good 
mould;  and  on  this  your  plants  muft  be  pricked, 
at  two  inches  and  an  half  ditlance  from  each 
other.  A  mild  moift  day,  ifpoffible,  fhould  be  cbo- 
fen  for  the  purpole  ;  if  not,  the  work  fhould  be 
performed  in  fome  evening.  The  plants  muft  be 
taken  up  with  care,  and  the  earth  with  equal 
care  placed  about  their  roots  in  their  new  fitu- 
ation.  A  gentle  watering  muft  .then  be  afforded 
them,  and  they  muft  be  conftandy  fhaded  from 
the  fun  until  they  have  taken  root,  but  other- 
wile  they  muft  have  as  much  free  air  as  poftible. 

During  their  ftay  in  this  bed,  they  will  require 
1  very 
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very  little  water-,  a  lmall  quantity  afforded  them 
once  in  three  days  will  be  iufficient,  if  the  lea- 
ion  proves  dry  \  and  if  much  rain  happens,  they 
mult  be  protetfted  from  it,  a  redundancy  of 
moilture  being  often  definitive  to  thefe  plants. 

I  heir  ftay  in  this  bed  (hould  be  about  a  month, 
by  Which  time  October  will  have  nearly  finifhed 
his  courle-,  then  will  be  the  time  to  remove  them 
to  their  winter  lodgings  though,  if  the  feeds 
Were  lown  late  in  the  leafon,  about  the  27th  of 
Auguft,  they  will  not  be  in  right  condition  for 
removal  before  the  firft  week  in  November. 

The  place  they  muff  be  removed  to  ftiou'd  be 
naturally  well  iheltered  -,  and  for  want  of  this, 
reed  hedges  mutt  be  made,  to  render  their  fitu- 
ation  as  warm  as  pottible.  The  ground  mutt  be 
rich,  and  well  worked  ;  it  mutt  be  dug  two 
fpades  deep,  and  lome  good  rotten  dung  worked 
into  the  bottom  of  each  trench  -,  then  the  beds 
fhould  be  laid  out  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
broad,  and  fhould  be  upon  a  level,  or  railed 
higher,  in  proportion  to  the  moiftnefs  of  the 
foil  :  This  being  effected,  it  will  be  in  proper 
order  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  Thefe  are 
to  be  fet  in  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  beds, 
and  the  diftance  they  fhould  be  from  each 
other,  fhould  be  according  to  what  you  intend 
for  the  intermediate  fpaces.  It  is  a  common 
cuttom  to  plant  Cucumbers  between  the  rows  of 
Cauliflowers.  When  this  is  to  be  done,  the 
di dance  of  the  Cauliflower  rows  ought  to  be  at 
leaft  feven  or  eight  feet  but  when  you  intend 
the  Cauliflowers  fhall  occupy  the  whole  ground, 
a  yard  and  quarter  will  be  a  lufflcient  diftance 
for  the  rows.  In  either  cafe,  remove  your  Cauli¬ 
flowers  with  care  from  the  former  bed,  and  open 
the  holes,  by  a  line,  at  about  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  from  each  other  :  And  as  thele  plants  are 
defigned  to  be  covered  with  the  largeft  bell  or 
hand-glaffes,  two  more  holes  may  be  made,  at 
about  fix  inches  from  each  other,  fo  that  the  three 
plants  may  form  an  equilateral  triangle.  And 
thus  three  plants  may  be  prote&ed  under  one 
glafs,  if  the  glaffes  are  large  ;  but  if  they  are  ra¬ 
ther  fmall,  two  plants  oniy  {hould  be  for  each 
o-lafs,  placed  at  four  inches  afunder  in  the  line. 
The  iuperfluous  plants,  after  your  ground  is 
flocked,  may  be  fet  under  a  warm  wall  in  a 
well-fheltered  place,  to  take  their  chance  for  the 
winter ;  and  the  glaffes  with  three  plants  under 
them  will  be  able  to  fupply  the  places  of  fuch 
as  may  fail  thro’  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter. 
Having  fet  your  plants,  give  them  a  gentle  wa¬ 
tering,  and  place  over  them  the  glaffes ;  keep 
thefe  clofe  down  until  the  plants  have  taken 
root,  which  you  will  find  will  be  in  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  and  after  that  raife  the  edges 
of  the  glaffes  with  forked  flicks  or  brick-bats 
towards  the  fouth  to  the  height  of  about  three 
feet.  This  is  defigned  to  give  the  plants  air  j 
and  if,  from  the  firil  planting,  fome  gentle  warm 
fhowers  fhould  fall,  let  the  glaffes  be  wholly 
taken  off,  that  the  plants  may  receive  their  benign 
influence,  and  then  -place  them  on  again. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  always  in  mild 
pleafant  weather,  let  the  glaffes  be  wholly  taken 
off  in  the  day-time,  and  the  plants  cover¬ 
ed  only  with  them  in  nights.  In  frofty  wea¬ 
ther  let  the  glaffes  be  preffed  clofe 'down,  and 
kept  fo  during  the  whole  froft,  except  railing 
the  glaffes  towards  the  fouth  a  little  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day  to  give  the  plants  air  :  And  this 
mutt  be  very  feldom  repeated  ;  for  if  the  weather 
is  very  bad,  the  plants  fhould  be  wholly  covered 
both  night  and  day.  Thus  mutt  your  eye 
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attend  thefe  plants  until  the  end  of  February,  or 
the  beginning  of  March  -,  arid  if  you  have  been 
punttual  in  giving  them  air  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  and  protecting  them  from  frofts  and  bad 
weather,  you  will  find  them  healthy  and  in  good 
condition  at  the  time  they  will  call  for  their  next 
degree  of  management.  In  the  firft  week  of 
March,  if  the  weather  will  permit,  let  the  weak- 
eft  plants  be  taken  from  under  the  glaffes,  and 
a  (hare  ufed  to  make  good  thole  which  may 
have  failed  under  the  warm  wall,  while  the 
others  fhould  be  planted  out  at  a  yard  diftance 
from  each  other  in  beds  by  themfelves.  T  he 
ground  fhould  be  rich,  light,  double  dug,  and 
a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  fhould  be  laid  at 
the  bottom  of  each  trench.  The  plants  fhould 
be  fet  with  care  ;  a  ball  of  earth  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  to  each  root  -,  holes  fhould  be  opened  for 
their  reception,  and  the  earth  fhould  be  gently 
preffed  to  the  ftalks  and  roots:  The  morning  after* 
water  them  fparingly  and  with  care  ;  repeat  the 
watering  every  four  or  five  days, if  the  feafon  proves 
dry  keep  them  conftandy  clean  from  weeds  ftir 
the  furface  of  the  earth  every  ten  days,  and  draw 
the  mould  up  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants.  And 
this  is  the  management  of  thofe  planted  abroad, 
which  \Vill  be  the  fecond  crop,  until  they  come 
to  flower. 

Let  us  return  to  our  glaffes,  which  are  to  be 
our  firft  crop  of  Cauliflowers.  Having  taken 
iiway  the  weakell,  and  left  the  ftrongeft  plant 
under  each  glafs,  make  good  the  earth  that  was 
taken  away  with  the  other  plants,  and  carefully 
draw  fome  fine  mould  up  to  the  item  of  that 
.which  is  left.  As  the  days  encreale  in  length* 
and  the  weather  grows  warmer,  raife  the  glaffes 
all  round  four  or  five  inches  and  in  mild  weather 
wholly  take  them  off,  covering  them  only  in 
frofty  and  bad  weather.  If  no  rain  falls,  water 
the  plants  every  four  or  five  days ;  draw  frefh 
mould  up  to  the  ftems  to  encourage  the  plants, 
and  they  will  daily  become  flourifhing  and  fair. 

If  the  plants  get  too  large  for  the  glaffes,  and 
bad  weather  ftill  continues,  which  often  happens 
even  late  in  Mdrch,  raife  a  ridge  sf  mould  round 
each  plant,  the  breadth  of  the  rim  of  the  glafs, 
four  inches  high.  On  this  elevated  mould  fee 
your  glaffes,  and  it  will  raife  them  fo  high  above 
the  plants,  that  their  leaves  will  have  room  to  ex¬ 
pand  themfelves  without  being  cramped  or  in¬ 
jured  by  the  glaffes.  Thus  you  may  proteft 
them  againft  any  weather  as  it  fhall  happen,  and 
your  plants  will  meet  with  no  check  in  their 
progrefs  towards  perfe<5tion. 

From  this  time  you  mutt  harden  your  plants 
more  and  more  to  the  open  air  ^  the  glaffes  mufl 
be  wholly  taken  off  in  all  mild,  cloudy  and 
fhowery  weather,  but  mufl  neverthelels  be  fet 
over  them  again  in  the  evening  -,  and  if  too  much 
rain  happens,  they  mufl  be  prote&ed  from  it  by 
the  glaffes.  By  this  time  the  days  will  be  got 
long,  the  heat  of  the  fun  very  powerful,  and  as 
you  mufl  attend  your  plants  to  cover  them  in 
frofty  evenings,  fo  you  mufl  be  very  careful  to 
uncover  them  again  in  mornings  ;  for  by  this 
time  your  plants  will  be  grown  fo  very  large,  that 
the  leaves  probably  will  prefs  againft  the  Tides 
of  the  glaffes,  and  the  fun  fhining  on  them  with 
his  full  ftrength  will  fo  lcald  them,  that  the 
whole  plant  will  be  proportionably  affe&ed,  and 
fo  damaged  as  hardly  ever  to  become  a  fair 
Cauliflower. 

We  come  now  to  the  laft  degree  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  Flowers.  We  may  luppole  our- 
felves  to  be  far  advanced  in  April,  and  may 
8  U  with 
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with  good  confidence  expe£t  to  find  fome  flowers 
formed  in  the  center  of  the  ftrongeft  plants.  Then 
is  your  time  carefully  to  watch  your  crop ;  for 
the  profit  for  your  foregoing  labour  now  comes 
on.  Review  them  every  morning,  and  as  you 
find  they  flhew  their  flowers,  break  two  or  three 
of  the  inward  leaves  over  them  to  (hade  them 
from  the  fun.  The  chief  defign  of  fhading  them 
in  this  manner  is  to  preferve  their  colour  ;  for 
if  they  are  expofed  wholly  to  the  fun’s  rays,  they 
will  become  yellow,  and  of  inferior  beauty.  The 
Cauliflower  is  adjudged  to  be  at  its  full  growth 
when  the  outfide  pieces  begin  to  fpread  and  part; 
then  is  the  time  it  fhould  be  taken  for  ufe.  It 
is  a  cuftomary  way  to  cut  them  off;  but  this  is 
very  bad:  The  whole  plant  fhould  be  pulled  up. 
This  work  fhould  always  be  performed  in  a 
morning  before  nine  o’clock,  and  the  plant  will 
be  much  firmer,  and  eat  more  crifp,  than  if  ga¬ 
thered  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  the  Flowers,  after  they  are  gathered,  fhould 
be  kept  conftantly  in  a  cool  place  until  they  are 
tjfed. 

This  is  the  firft  crop  of  Cauliflowers.  In  about 
three  weeks,  or  a  month’s  time,  many  of  thofe 
planted  in  the  open  ground  will  fhew  their 
flowers;  and  thus,  from  one  or  other  of  thefe 
plantations,  there  will  be  a  fuccefiion  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers  for  three  months;  which  makes  any  other 
autumnal  raifing  of  thefe  plants  unnecefiary, 
unlefs  you  want  amazing  quantities  for  lale. 
When  this  is  the  cale,  proceed  to  a  fecond 
flowing  about  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
firft,  and  prick  the  plants  out,  when  they  are 
of  a  proper  fize,  on  a  bed  like  the  former,  to  be 
covered  all  winter  with  an  hotbed  frame,  and 
let  them  have  as  much  air  as  pofiible  in  mild 
weather  ;  pick  off  all  yellow  or  decayed  leaves, 
and  by  the  middle  of  February  they  fhould  be 
planted  out  for  good  ;  two  feet  and  a  quarter 
will  be  a  proper  diftance  for  the  plants,  if  you 
intend  the  ground  fhould  contain  a  full  crop.  If 
you  plant  among  them  Winter  Cabbages,  Cu¬ 
cumbers  for  pickling,  or  the  like,  to  occupy  the 
ground  after  th 'b  Cauliflowers  are  taken  off,  two 
rows  fhould  be  let,  at  about  a  foot  and  a  quarter 
aflunder,  and  then  a  Apace  of  four  feet  and  a  half 
before  you  come  to  the  two  next  rows:  And 
thus  mull  the  whole  ground  be  laid  out,  that  the 
larger  vacancies  may  contain  Cucumbers  for  pick¬ 
ling,  and  the  Winter  Cabbage  plants  let  between 
the  narrow  rows.  Thus,  when  your  Cauliflowers 
are  cleared  off,  your  ground  will  contain  a  full 
crop  of  another  fort  of  Kitchen-fluff  to  come  in 
for  after-ufe  :  And  thefe  methods  Gardeners 
praflife  to  make  the  moft  of  their  land,  which 
is  a  very  commendable  induftry. 

Direttions  I  proceed  now  to  give  dire&ions  for  raifing 
for  raifing  plants  in  the  fpring,  to  keep  up  the  flucceflion  of 
Cauli-  Cauliflowers. 

plants  in  the  mic^e  °f  February,  therefore,  let  a 

she  fpring.  moderate  hotbed  be  prepared,  and  covered  with 
good,  light,  rich  earth  :  On  this  fow  your  feeds, 
lifting  over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  like 
kind  of  fine  rhould ;  every  other  day  fprinkle  the 
beds  with  water,  and  raife  the  glalfes  to  let  in  the 
air.  When  your  plants  come  up,  which  will  be 
in  a  few  days,  give  them  air  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak ; 
and  after  they  have  got  five  leaves,  they  muft  be 
pricked  out  on  another  hotbed.  This  fhould  be 
very  temperate ;  and  the  plants  need  not  be  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  two  inches  from  each  other. 
Give  them  air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  water 

them  now  and  then,  but  always  guard  them 
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againft  great  rains,  which  are  very  injurious  to 
thefe  plants.  As  the  days  get  longer  and  warmer, 
o  muft  the  plants  be  more  and  more  ufed  to  the 
open  air ;  and  by  about  the  middle  of  April  they 
may  be  planted  out  for  good,  in  the  fame  mannei4 
as  the  others.  Thefe  plants  will  regularly  fuc- 
ceed  the  others,  will  come  in  about  the  end 
0  -A-Ugiift,  an^  continue  fit  for  eating  until  the 
early  frofts  advance,  which  makes  any  other  fow- 
ing  unnecefiary ;  though  it  is  a  common  pra&ice 
to  low  for  a  fourth  crop  the  laft  week  in  May. 

lants  thus  railed  will  be  in  perfection  late 
m  autumn,  and,  if  the  former  part  of  the  winter 
lhould  prove  mild,  will  be  in  eating  in  Decern, 
ber :  But  fuch  plants  are  generally  waterv,  are 
ot  inferior  flavour  to  the  iummer-blown  plants 
and  are  feldom  coveted  by  any  but  gardeners! 
who  make  a  trade  of  them. 

The  feeds  of  Cauliflowers  are  produced  in  left,  Of  raifing 
p  enty  than  any  of  the  former  kinds ;  and  the  fau,i* 
piants  being  liable  to  mildew,  makes  them  fcarce,  Z T 
and  occafions  their  being  fold  at  fo  dear  a  rate 
Indeed,  fome  of  the  more  Ioofe  and  frothy  forts 
will  feed  near  as  freely  as  fome  of  the  Cabb&T 
ges ;  and  from  fuch  as  thefe  the  feeds  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  collected  for  fale  :  This  fhould  make  a 
gardener  more  anxious  for  raifing  his  own  feeds, 
than  purchafing  thofe  he  knows  nothing  about. 

F  rom  the  Earlieft  forts  the  feeds  muft  be  collected; 
and  among  thefe,  fuch  plants  muft  be  marked 
for  feed  as  are  the  largeft,  moft  compa6L 
and  whiteft.  Let  the  inner  leaves  of  thefo  plants 
remain  over  them  until  the  head  divides  into 
branches ;  then  take  them  off  by  degrees,  leav- 
rng  the  flowers  to  fport  in  their  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  luxuriancy  in  the  open  air.  If  the  wea¬ 
ther  proves  dry,  you  fhould  now  and  then  fprinkle 
the  plant  with  clear  water,  which  will  greatly 
contribute  to  prevent  the  mildew;  and,  as  the 
{talks  advance,  fome  ftrong  flicks  fhould  be  thruft 
into  the  ground,  to  which  they  fhould  be  fatten¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  broken  down 
by  the  winds.  Sprinkling  the  plants  now  and  then 
mould  be  repeated  until  the  feeds  are  nearly  ripe 
when  it  fhould  be.difcontinued ;  ufe  fome  means 
to  keep  off  the  birds  ;  and  as  foon  as  you  find 
the  feeds  are  ripe,  cut  the  branches  off  from  the 
italks,  and  fpread  them  upon  a  mat,  to  continue 
there  until  they  are  perfectly  dry;  then  threfh 
them  cut,  and  put  them  up  in  bags  for  ufe. 

Of  BROCCOLI. 


and  the  improvement  of  it  is  very  great  in  our  defimbed. 
gardens.  It  was  firft  brought  into  England  by  the 
father  of  my  late  worthy  friend  Cofmus  Seville 
Efquire,  of  Holt,  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  it  has 
been  chenfhed  in  our  gardens,  and  carefted  at  our 
tables,  ever  fince.  We  cultivate  it  with  good 

re^.n  ’  ^or  T*s  one  £he  richeft  winter  greens 
extfting,  and  is  by  many  faid  to  be  fuperior  to 
Cauliflower,  or  even  Afparagus  itfelf.  There 
are  feveral  varieties  of  it,  all  of  which  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  their  kind  ;  and  we  have  one  or  other 
of  the  various  kinds  for  eating  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September  until  April.  The  principal 
varieties  are, 

The  Early  Broccoli. 

The  White  Broccoli. 

3.  The  Purple  Broccoli. 

4.  The  Black  Broccoli. 

5.  The  Turnep  Broccoli. 

1.  The  Early  Broccoli  has  been  but  lately  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  gardens :  There  are  of  it  the 

Green, 


1. 

2. 


Varieties 
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Green,  the  Purple,  and  the  Blue,  all  which  in- 

Cuh«re  of  difcriminately  arife  from  the  fame  feed.  To  raife 

the  Early,  this  fort  in  perfe&ion,  the  feeds  ihouid  be  Town 
the  latter  end  of  March  on  a  bed  of  light  earth* 
and  fhouid  be  covered  with  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  very  fine  mould.  When  the  plants 
corhe  up  too  dole,  they  muft  be  thinned  ;  they 
muft  be  watered  if  the  weather  Ihouid  prove  dry, 
and  be  conftandy  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  then, 
on  the  firft  moift  day  that  happens  in  May,  they 
fiiould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain ;  they  ftiould  be  fet  in  rows  two 
feet  afunder,  and  at  about  a  foot  and  a  half  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  As  weeds  arife 
they  muft  be  hoed  up,  and  the  earth  muft  care¬ 
fully  be  drawn  up  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants. 
They  will  become  fit  for  eating  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  will  continue  to  enrich  our  tables  until 
the  froft  (tops  them,  for  they  generally  give  way 
to  its  cutting  power. 

White,  2.  TheW hite Broccoli,  called  by  fome  the  Cauli¬ 
flower  Broccoli,  and  by  others  the  Naples  Broccoli, 
is  in  eating  all  winter,  if  the  weather  does  not  prove 
too  fevere.  When  this  happens,  whole  crops  are 
genefally  deftroyed  *  for  the  plant  itfelf  is  rather 
of  a  tender  nature,  but  yet  hardy  enough  to  re¬ 
fill  the  common  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters. 
It  is  a  delicate  plant,  eats  very  much  like  the 
Cauliflower,  and  is  by  many  preferred  to  it. 
The  heads,  by  proper  management,  will  grow 
large  *  and  fo  much  refemble  Cauliflowers,  that 
they  have  by  many  been  taken  for  them.  They 
fhouid  be  fown  at  two  different  times,  in  order 
to  continue  the  fucceflion  the  longer.  The  firft 
lowing  fhouid  be  made  early  in  May ;  the  other, 
the  lall  week  in  June  :  In  either  cafe,  let  them 
Hand  in  the  feed-beds,  watering  them  as  you 
fhall  fee  occafion,  and  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds  *  and  when  they  have  fix  or  feven  leaves 
each,  plant  them  out  in  other  beds  at  about  four 
inches  from  each  other,  water  them  until  they 
have  taken  root*  and  in  about  a  month  or  five 
weeks  after  that  remove  them  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The  fituatiori  fhouid 
,  be  naturally  warm,  and  well-fheltered  •,  the  ground 
fhouid  be  light,  double-dug,  and  fome  rotten 
dung  worked  to  the  bottom  of  each  trench  *  the 
furface  fhouid  be  made  level,  and  the  plants 
fhouid  be  fet  in  rows  two  feet  and  an  half  afun¬ 
der,  and  a  foot  and  an  half  from  each  other  in 
the  rows:  Warerthem  until  they  have  taken  root, 
hoe  the  weeds  down  conftantly  as  they  arife,  and 
draw  the  earth  up  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants  * 
and  if,  inftead  of  the  fecond  hoeing  from  the 
time  of  planting,  the  ground  be  dug  between 
the  rows,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better.  With 
this  management,  your  plants  will  be  brought  to 
the  utmoft  perfe&ion.  T  he  firft  fowing  will  be  fit 
for  eating  before  Chriftmas,  and  the  other  will 
fucceed  it  in  order*  fo  that  you  may  have  a  fupply 
of  thefe  plants  from  that  feafon  until  the  middle 
of  April./ 

Purple,  3 •  The  Purple  Broccoli  is  the  moft  delicate  of 
all  the  forts,  and  admits  of  feveral  varieties  ;  fuch 
as  the  Green,  the  Brown,  the  Blue,  and  others 
of  different  tints,  which  will  all  rile  from  the 
fame  feed,  if  it  is  not  properly  faved.  The  Pur¬ 
ple  is  called  the  belt  fort,  and  in  that  colour  the 
Gardener  is  ambitious  of  preferving  his  Broccoli : 
The  others,  efpecially  the  Green  and  the  Yel- 
lowifh-coloured,  are  looked  upon  as  fpurious, 
and  are  frequently  thrown  away.  But  there  is  no 
occafion  for  this,  as  fuch  Broccoli,  though  fmal- 
ler,  if  cut  before  it  is  not  grown  too  old,  will  be 
equally  good,  if  not  fweeter,  than  thofe  large  heads 
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of  Purple  Broccoli :  Care  muft  be  taken,  howe¬ 
ver,  to  pluck  up  all  fufch  ftalks  before  they  come 
to  flower,  otherwife  they  will  fecundate  thofe 
forts  that  are  faved  For  feeds,  and  debafe  the 
breed. 

The  Purple  Broccoli*  (rejecting  all  othei  colours 
of  this  fort)  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  or  fooncr,  according  to  your 
fituatiori  •,  and  when  the  plants  come  up*  and  they 
have  feven  or  eight  leaves,  they  muft  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  beds  provided  for  the  purpofe*  where 
having  ftood  about  a  month  or  five  weeks,  on  a 
rnoift  day  they  fhouid  be  planted  out  like  the  others* 
and  managed  accordingly.  They  will  come  into 
eating  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  con¬ 
tinue  good  until  the  middle  of  April.  This  fort 
loves  a  rich,  light  foil,  and  a  flickered  fituation  ; 
and  in  fuch  a  ftation  you  may  expetfl  to  fee  this 
Broccoli  in  its  utmoft  perfedion. 

4.  Black  Broccoli  admits  of  two  or  thrfce  va-  Blaefc* 
rieties  •,  fuch  as  the  Brown,  the  Blue,  and  the 
like*  It  is  the  moft  hardy  of  all  the  forts,  but  is 
much  inferior  to  any  of  thofe  before-mentioned  : 

It  has  this  good  property,  however,  it  is  never 
deftroyed  with  cold,  let  the  fituation  be  what  it 
will  *  whereas  the  other  forts,  in  our  hard  win¬ 
ters,  are  often  taken  off,  if  they  happen  not  td 
be  planted  in  well-fheltered  places.  The  feeds 
fhouid  be  fown  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the 
plants  fhouid  be  managed  like  the  other  kinds ; 
but  as  they  grow  rather  taller  than  the  Purple 
Broccoli,  they  fhouid  be  allowed  rather  a  greater 
diftance  in  the  rows,  when  they  are  planted  out  for 
good. 

5.  The  Turnep  Broccoli  is  of  the  leaft  value  of ari(* 
any  of  the  forts,  and  is  chiefly  raifed  as  a  curio- 
fity,  the  ftalks  fwelling  above  the  ground  in  the  C° 
manner  of  the  Turnep  Cabbage:  They  will 
fometimes  be  large,  globular,  and  have  a  fin* 
gular  look  ;  on  which  account  they  are  fought 
after  by  fome.  From  the  top  of  this  Turnep* 

or  globular  body,  proceeds  the  Broccoli;  but  the 
heads  are  very  fmall  and  trifling  with  refpeft  to 
the  other  forts.  c  * 

Broccoli  fhouid  be  cut  when  the  heads  are  full  T,™e  for 
grown,  and  before  they  begin  to  run  to  feed,  £atting 
and  about  four  inches  of  ftalk  fhouid  be  to  each  Brocco  s 
head.  The  outer  fkin  fhouid  be  flopped  off"  before 
they  are  boiled,  for  the  ftalks  are  by  many  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  heads  5  and  indeed  it  is  the  upper 
ftalk,  or  inftde  of  the  Item  of  the  Black  Broc¬ 
coli  that  is  eaten,  without  paying  little  or  any 
regard  to  the  heads :  The  White  kind  is  al¬ 
ways  eaten  like  Cauliflowers;  they  muft  be 
boiled  in  a  clean  linen  cloth  like  them,  and  ferved  ' 
to  the  table  exa&ly  alike.  After  the  heads  are 
cutoff,  the  ftalks  will  fend  forth  many  fide-fhoots* 
or  ftnaller  heads,  which  may  be  gathered  when 
the  others  are  over ;  for  they  are  equally  fweet, 
or  fweeter  than  the  general  heads,  and  are  by 
many  preferred  before  them. 

The  feeds  of  all  the  forts  of  Broccoli  ripen 
much  more  freely  than  thofe  of  Cauliflowers ;  and 
to  have  them  in  perfe&ion,  little  more  is  to  be 
done  than  fixing  on  the  beft  heads  of  the  different 
forts,  and  keeping  thofe  forts  feparate.  Let  the 
largeft,  the  moft  compact,  and  thofe  of  the  beft 
colours,  be  referved  for  feeds.  Of  the  firft  and 
third  kinds  no  other  colour  ought  to  be  admitted 
but  thofe  of  the  beft  Purple;  thefe  forts  are  alike 
in  nature,  and  differ  only  in  that  the  firft 
fort  comes  in  fo  much  earlier.  The  Whit<S 
Broccoli  can  better  be  preferved  and  continued 
good  in  its  kind,  becaufe  it  admits  of  no  varie¬ 
ties  except  the  different  degrees  of  White  and 

•  Yellow  x 
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Yellow :  The  beft  White,  however,  as  well  as 
the  largeft,  the  earlieft  and  mod  compact  flowers 
fhould  be  chofen.  Of  the  fourth  fort,  thofe  of 
the  deepeft  colours  lhould  be  feledted  for  the 
purpofe  ;  and  of  the  firft,  only  thofe  that  turnep 
the  beft  fhould  be  faved  for  feeds. 

Directions  Thefe  forts  muft  be  all  kept  at  a  gooddiftance 
for  tavmg  from  one  another,  and  the  heads  fhould  remain 
the  feeds,  untouched  until  they  fhoot  up  to  flower ;  then 
-  .  ftnp  off  all  the  fide-fhoots,  leaving  thofe  only 
for  feeds  that  formed  the  firft  and  general  head. 
If  dry  weather  happens,  now  and  then  fprinkle 
the  plants  with  water  as  they  are  going  out  of 
flower,  and  let  the  branches  be  carefully  tied  up 
to  flicks  thruft  into  the  ground,  on  purpofe  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  winds.  As 
the  feed  ripens,  defend  it  from  birds  ;  and  when 
you  find  it  fit  to  cut,  take  off  the  fhoots  with  a 
fharp  knife,  to  prevent  the  feeds  fcattering ;  then 
fpread  them  upon  mats  for  a  few  days  to  dry  j 


and  afterwards  threfh  them  out,  and  put  them 
into  bags  to  be  ready  for  life. 

The  title  of  the  Cabbage  is,  Brajfca  radice  Titles. 
caulefcente  teteti  carnofa.  I  he  varieties  of  it  are 
exprefied  by  old  Botanifts  in  a  manner  pointing 
out  their  difference  of  growth.  Calpar  Bauhine 
calls  the  White  Cabbage,  Brajfca  capitata  alba ; 
the  Red,  Brajfica  capitata  rubra  ;  and  fo  of  the 
others,  Tournefort  calls  the  Turnep  Cabbage, 
Brajfca  radice  napiformi :  And  the  forts  of  Savoys 
are  termed  by  different  Botanifts,  Brajfca  crifpa ; 
Brajfca  fabauda  hybcrna ;  Brajfca  undulata  ;  and 
the  like.  The  Borecole  is  termed,  Brajfca  fim - 
briata  ;  and  the  forts  of  it  have  epithets  pointing 
out  the  varieties.  The  Cauliflower  is  termed, 
Brajfca  cauliflora:  And  the  Broccoli,  Braffica  Ita - 
lica  alba  et  purpurea ,  Broccoli  ditta.  Thefe  im¬ 
proved  forts  are  cultivated  in  mod  gardens  in 
Europe;  but  the  Cabbage  in  its  wild  ftate  is 
chiefly  of  Englifh  growth,  being  found  near 
the  lea  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 


CHAP.  XII. 
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B  R  A  S  S  I  C  A  RAPA,  The  TURNEP. 


/TAHE  Turnep  and  the  Cabbage  belong  to  the 
fame  family,  being  different  fpecies  only 
of  one  genus  ;  and  though  the  Turnep  does  not 
vary  in  fo  many  different  forms  as  the  Cabbage, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  as  ufeful  and 
profitable  a  Ipecies  as  the  Cabbage  in  all  its  va¬ 
rieties. 

The  principal  forts  are. 

Varieties.  I.  The  Early  Dutch  Turnep. 

2.  The  Ruffia  Purple  Turnep; 

3.  The  Yellow  Ruffia  Turnep. 

4.  The  French  Turnep. 

5.  The  Large  Yellow  Turnep. 

6.  The  Blank  Turnep. 

7.  The  Long- rooted  Turnep. 

8.  The  Red  Turnep. 

9.  The  Green-topped  Turnep. 

More  varieties  of  the  Turnep  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  thefe  are  the  principal  ones  that  are 
cultivated  either  for  curiofity  or  ufe. 

Culture  of  1.  The  Early  Dutch  Turnep  leads  the 
rte  Early  van,  and  js  chiefly  propagated  for  fpring  ufe. 
ucc  *  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  for  this  purpofe,  early 
in  February,  in  a  light,  frelli  foil ;  and  after  the 
plants  have  got  four  leaves,  they  muft  be  hoed  to 
about  four  inches  afunder;  which  will  be  diftance 
enough  for  this  early  fort,  as  it  is  fuppofed  the 
Gardener  will  begin  drawing  out  the  largeft 
plants  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  turnep.  They 
will  be  in  eating  in  May,  and  are  highly  wel¬ 
come  with  their  green  tops  at  our  tables  in  that 
feafon. 

Purple  2*  The  Purple  Ruflia  Turnep  has  not  been  in 
Ruffia,  our  gardens  above  fix  or  feven  years,  and  is  faid 
to  be  brought  us  from  Ruffia.  It  is  a  fmall  early 
Turnep  :  The  outer  coat  is  purple,  and  the  fleftt 
alfo  appears  of  a  purple  die  at  our  tables.  It  is 
tolerable  good  eating,  but  feems  to  be  more  for 
curiofity  than  real  fervice. 

Yellow  3.  The  Yellow  Ruflia  Turnep  is  of  very  little 
Ruffia,  value,  the  roots  being  for  the  molt  part  fticky 
and  hard.  The  flefti  within-fide  is  yellow  like 
our  common  Yellow  Turnep,  but  it  will  not 
grow  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  fize  with  it:  Add 


to  this,  they  are  fubjedl  to  run  into  flower  the 
fame  year  they  are  fown  ;  fo  that  you  muft  be  as 
careful  as  poflible  in  gathering  the  feeds  from  the 
beft  roots.  A  large  fhare  of  your  Turneps  will 
not  fwell  at  the  roots,  but  run  diredly  into  fpin- 
dles  :  So  that  this  fort  would  not  be  propagated 
at  all,  only  that  it  is  new,  and  was  brought  from 
a  diftant  country  ;  though  it  may  have  its  ufes 
in  giving  flavour  to  foups,  &c.  You  may  fow 
them  any  time  in  the  fpring ;  and  you  will  find 
them  come  into  ufe,  from  the  time  of  fowin°V 
fooner  than  the  Early  Dutch  Turnep. 

4.  The  French  Turnep  is  alfo  of  very  little  ufe,  pencil 
unlefs  in  foups ;  for  which  purpofe,  in  fome  £ 
countries,  it  is  highly  efteemed.  It  foon  becomes 
ftringy  and  bad  ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  eaten  when 
very  young,  or  it  will  be  good  for  nothing. 

5.  The  Large  Yellow  Turnep  is  another  fort  Large 
that  is  propagated  chiefly  for  curiofity,  as  there  Yellow, 
are  few  who  relifti  them  fo  well  as  the  Common 
Turnep  ;  but  when  people  like  them,  they  are 
equally  as  profitable  as  any  fort ;  for  they  will 
grow  very  large.  They  are  poffeffed  of  a  ftrong’ 
fweet  tafte,  and  their  flefh  is  very  yellow,  fo  that 

they  caufe  a  variety  at  a  table  :  On  this  ac¬ 
count  they  are  cultivated  by.  fome ;  and  alfo  by 
a  few  others,  who  prefer  them  before  any  fort  of 
Turnep  whatfoever. 

6.  The  Blank  Turnep  is  good  eating  Tur-  Blank, 
nep,  though  vaftly  inferior  to  the  Red  or  Greefi.- 
topped  kinds  ;  on  which  account  it  is  propagated 
chiefly  for  variety  ;  though  it  would  have  been 
highly  efteemed,  were  it  not  outdone  by  thofe 
other  moft  excellent  forts. 

7.  The  Long- rooted  Turnep  is  a  very  good  Lnng- 
Turnep  for  foups,  if  ufed  when  young  ;  but  rooUth 
it  foon  becomes  ftrong  and  fticky  :  It  hath 

a  large  oblong  root,  that  ftrikes  into  the  ground 
like  a  Parfnip,  and  is  propagated  chiefly  by  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  having  every  thing  ;  but 
its  worth  is  vaftly  inferior  to  the  common 
forts.  , 

8, 9.  The  eighth  and  ninth  forts  are  the  moft  com-  and 
mon  of  all  the  forts  of  Turnep,  being  thofe  that  Green - 

are  toPPC(l 
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are  chiefly  propagated  for  feeding  of  fheep,  and 
are  worth  all  the  other  forts  put  together.  The 
Early  Dutch  Turnep,  indeed,  is  chiefly  fovvn  in 
gardens,  becaufe  it  comes  in  l'ooner  than  the  other 
from  the  time  of  lowing  *  but  when  you  have 
got  a  crop  of  Dutch  Turneps,  and  you  have 
time  enough  for  the  Green-topped  fort  to  come  in 
to  fucceed  them,  it  fhould  be  preferred  before  the 
Early  Dutch  tor  any  after-crop,  it  being  much 
fuperior  to  it  in  flze  and  goodnefs.  It  is  very 
rare,  if  the  land  is  tolerably  light  and  frefh, 
that  you  ever  meet  with  a  bad  Turnep  of  this 
kind  *  and  it  is  but  too  frequently  that  you  find 
the  Early  Dutch  (if  they  are  not  pulled  before 
they  are  full  grown)  otherwife  than  ftrong  and 
firing’/. 

Turneps  may  be  fown  at  almofl  all  times  of 
the  year  •,  though  they  generally  leave  off  lowing 
in  Auguft,  becaufe  their  roots  will  not  have  time 
to  fwell  to  any  bignefs  before  the  hard  froths  come 
on.  Be  fure,  however,  to  fow  feme  of  the  Early 
Dutch  Turnep  for  your  firffc  crop,  the  beginning 
of  February,  if  the  we'ather  will  permit ;  and 
foon  after  that,  fow  fome  feeds  of  the  Green- 
topped  to  fucceed  them  after  which  you  may 
fow  them  at  what  intervals  you  think  you  fhali 
have  occafion  for  them  to  come  in  •,  though  the 
moft  common  intervals  to  be  obferved  in  lowing 
thefe  feeds,  is  April,  June,  and  Auguft,  and 
then  leave  off  for  that  leafon. 

The  Turneps  for  the  fupply  of  your  table 
during  the  winter  muft  be  the  Red  or  the  Green 
forts,  the  latter  of  which  is  generally  preferred : 
And  if  they  are  not  raifed  near,  fb  that  they  may 
be  purchafed  at  an  eafy  rate,  a  large  quarter  mull 
be  fown  in  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
July;  and  thefe  will  come  into  ufe  the  beginning 
cf  winter,  and  continue  fo  until  they  begin  to 
fhoot  to  flower  in  the  fpring. 

Time  of  The  time  for  hoeing  the  Turneps  is  when  they 
hoeing,  have  got  about  four  leaves  ;  a  dry  leafon  fhould  be 
chofen  for  the  purpofe,  to  kill  the  weeds  as  they 
are  hoed  down  •,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  left  at 
about  a  foot  afunder.  Thus,  before  any  more 
weeds  can  arife,  the  Turneps  will  have  covered 
the  ground  with  their  leaves,  and  will  call  for  no 
more  trouble  of  any  fort  until  they  are  pulled  up 
for  ufe. 

Turneps  delight  in  an  open  fituation,  and  a 
light,  fandy,  frefh  foil ;  and  if  you  are  lucky  in 
having  fuch  a  fpot  for  their  reception,  you  will 
enjoy  this  ufeful  efculent  in  full  perfection. 

A  moift  feafon  is  highly  beneficial  for  Tur¬ 
neps,  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  fecure 
them  from  the  fly.  Whenever  they  come  up 
ilrong,  and  continue  growing  in  luxuriance  with¬ 
out  check  or  controul,  the  fly  never  attacks 
them  ;  but  when  they  are  ftinted  or  flopped  in 
their  growth  by  dry  weather,  the  fly  then  preys 
upon  them  in  that  feeble  ftate,  and  whole  fields 
of  young  Turneps  are  frequently  taken  off  in  a 
few  days!  In  order,  therefore,  to  guard  againft 
the  fly,  fome  method  muft  be  taken  to  keep  your 
young  Turneps  growing  without  interruption: 
This  never  can  be  effe&ed  in  fields,  or  where 
there  are  large  quantities  ;  but  in  gardens  it  may, 
where  a  few  beds  only  are  raifed  for  the  lupply  of 

the  table. 

and  va-  Induftry  is  the  Gardener  s  honour,  and  toil 
ricus  me-  ancj  muft  attend  his  purfuits.  At  the 

",  time,  therefore,  of  fowing  the  ieeds,  let  the  beds 
*  Turneps g  be  hooped,  and  if  a  favourable  feafon  follows,  the 
from  the  Turneps  will  grow  of  courfe  to  peifeCtion;  but 
fly.  Vol.  II.  ~ 

136. 


if  a  dry  parching  time  fhould  happen,  you  muft 
throw  mats  over  the  hoops,  and  cover  the  fur- 
neps  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  the  evening. 

Every  morning,  before  you  lay  the  mats  over 
the  young  breed,  give  them  a  gentle  fprinkling 
of  water,  and  every  evening  be  fure  to  take  off 
the  mats,  that  they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  air  and  dews.  This  trouble  will  not  be  very 
great,  and  will  not  laft  long;  for  your  I  ur- 
neps  will  grow  on  uninterruptedly,  and  will  foon 
get  large  enough,  in  the  rough  leaf,  to  be  out  cf 
the  danger  of  the  fly.  However,  it  certainly  is 
not  equal  to  the  trouble  of  digging  the  ground, 
and  fowing  of  it  over  again,  which  muft  always 
be  the  cafe  when  your  Turneps  are  gone  off  in 
that  manner  ;  neither  will  the  family  be  difap- 
pointed;  for  the  Turneps  will  come  in  at  the  ex¬ 
pected  time,  and  the  feed  that  would  be  wafted 
to  make  good  the  crop  will  be  faved,  and  may 
be  ufed  to  raife  another  to  fucceed  it  in  order. 

Where  there  is  no  conveniency  to  obferve  the 
above  method,  or  the  quantity  is  too  large  to 
make  it  practicable,  it  is  a  good  method  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  water,  by  boiling  in  it  a  good  quantity  of 
Tobacco  duft  and  ftaiks,  and  mixing  with  it 
Soot,  Brimftone,  and  Aloes  :  In  this  water  let 
the  feeds  remain  all  night,  and  fow  them  next  day, 
throwing  the  water  and  the  ingredients  as  equally 
as  poffible  all'  over  the  bed. 

Another  method  praCUfed  to  prevent  the  fly, 
is  by  ftrewing  of  the  land  with  foot ;  fome  ufe 
lime,  others  chaff,  and  many,  a  mixture  of  them 
all.  Thefe  are  all  very  good  methods  and  helps 
to  the  young  Turneps,  but  are  far  from  being 
infallible;  in  fpight  of  the  beft  receipts  yet  known, 
the  fly  will  often  get  the  better  of  your  Tur¬ 
neps.  The  only  fure  way  is  by  covering  them 
as  above;  and  when  the  quantity  is  too  large  for 
that  praClice,  or  the  above  receipts  have  failed, 
or  the  Turneps  have  gone  off  without  ufing 
any  method  to  preferve  them;  nothing  then 
is  to  be  done  but  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  fow 
it  over  afrefh,  hoping  for  a  more  propitious 
leafon  and  better  luck. 

Turneps  are  railed  for  cattle  either  after  a  crop  Of  raffing 
of  Barley,  or  in  the  fallow  year  of  land.  When  ruqnePs 
they  are  to  fucceed  Barley,  the  land  is  imme-  forCstule' 
diately  ploughed  and  well  harrowed,  and  the 
feeds  fown  with  all  difpatch :  A  pound  of  feed 
will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre,  if  judicioufly  Matter¬ 
ed,  though  two  pounds  are  generally  ufed  for  the 
purpofe.  A  light,  fhort-tined  harrow  muft  let 
them  into  the  earth,  and  the  ground  muft  be 
immediately  rolled  to  fmooth  the  furface.  If 
rain  falls  after  the  work  is  done,  it  will  foon 
bring  your  plants  up ;  and  if  the  feafon  conti¬ 
nues  moift,  they  will  in  a  few  days  be  in  the 
rough  leaf,  and  out  of  danger  of  the  fly.  If  a 
dry  feafon  fhould  happen  after  fowing,  and  your 
young  Turneps  fhould  bedeftroyed  by  the  fly, 
the  ground  muft  be  well  harrowed,  and  fowed 
again.  The  expence  of  the  feed  is  but  trifling; 
the  greateft  lofs  is  in  being  fo  backward  in  the 
feafon,  that  the  Turneps  will  not  have  time  to 
arrive  at  their  full  growth.  When  the  plants 
have  got  about  four'  leaves,  then  is  the  time  for 
their  being  hoed ;  they  fhould  not  be  left  nearer 
than  a  foot  from  each  other-,  the  weeds  muft  be 
carefully  hoed  down  with  them,  and  a  dry  feafon 
fhould  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  the  moreeffeClually 
to  deftroy  them  :  And  if  this  is  done  thoroughly, 
no  other  hoeing  is  neccffary,  as  the  plants  will 
foon  cover  the  ground,  and  choak  the  weeds  as 
8  X  they 
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they  arife.  Barley  Turneps  are  reckoned  the 
be  Ip  of  all  the  lores,  for  the  table  •,  though,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  they  will  not  be  fo  profitable °as  thofe 
railed  on  the  fallow  land,  becaule  they  will  not 
be  fo  large  :  The  land,  however,  having  in  the 
former  part  of  the  year  borne  a  crop  of  Barley, 
and  in  the  latter  part  a  crop  of  Turneps,  it  af¬ 
fords  a  double  crop,  and  confecjuently  great  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  owner,  who  will  be  ready  enough  to 
prepare  it  for  a  frefh  crop  ,  of  grain  in  the"’ fuc- 
ceeding  fpring. 

Turneps  are  ufually  fown  on  fallow  ground  in 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June  at  fur  theft.  The 
ground  muft  be  well  ploughed  in  April,  and 
again  in  May,  for  the  reception  of  the  feeds  : 
But  before  you  fow  them,  let  it  be  twice  well- 
harrowed,  and  the  furface  laid  as  frnooth  and  fine 
as  poflibie.  I  he  feeds  muft  be  harrowed  in  with 
a  light,  fhort-tined  harrow,  and  the  ground  muft 
be  immediately  rolled  to  frnooth  the  furface. 
When  the  plants  have  four  leaves  they  muft  be 
hoed,  leaving  them  at  eight  or  ten  inches  afun- 
der ;  and  if  the  weeds  arife  they  ftiould  have  a 
iecond  hoeing,  when  the  plants  fliouid  be  cleared 
.away  to  about  fourteen  inches  from  each  other  ; 
for  thefe  plants  being  fown  earlier,  will  be  larger 
than  the  Barley  Turneps,  and  ought  to  %e 

allowed  a  greater  diftance  for  their  roots  to 
fwell. 

*n  winter  they  will  come  into  ufe,  ahd  are  admi¬ 
rable  food  for  fheep  and  cattle ;  or,  if  boiled,  they 
will  fatten  hogs.  In  order  to  make  the  moft  of 
them,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  draw1  them  for  the 
cattle,  and  they  will  fo  entirely  eat  them  up  that 
there  will  be  no  lofs.  But  when  the  quantities  are 
large,  and  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  farmer  to 
let  the  cattle  eat  them  as  they  grow,  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  hurdles  ftiould  be  provided,  andfuch 
a  quarter  ftiould  be  hurdled  out  as  will  be  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  cattle  to  feed  on  for  one  day  only  ; 

1  he  next  morning  the  hurdles  ftiould  be  moved 
foi  wards  for  their  next  dayJs  food  ;  and  fo  on, 
until  the  piece  is  entirely  eaten  up.  Thus  your 
cattle  will  have  their  Turneps  every  day  frefh, 
and  they  will  make  clear  work  as  they  go  on  ; 
whereas,  were  they  fuffered  to  range  over  a  laro-e 
fpace  of  Furneps,  or  even  more  than  they  could 
cleai  off  in  a  day,  they  would  caufe  great  lofs 
by  trampling  and  Looping  the  plants.  And  al¬ 
though  thefe  are  afterwards  generally  forked  out, 
Vet  having  the  heart  of  the  Turnep  formerly 
taken  away,  and  the  rhind  or  bottom  part  only 


left  they  win  imbibe  the  wt,r>  and  bea)me 

o  itt  e  value  ;  and  filch  as  may  have  feceivcd 
the  urine  of  any  of  the  cattle  (which,  when 

they  aie  eaten  by  (beep,  will  be  no  inconfidera- 

,  lul'nber;  will  never  come  into  any  ufe  at  all, 
or  no  cattle  Will  eat  them:  So  that,  to  avoid 
th  .OjS._t.tt  belt  way  will  be  to  allot  the  cattle 
daily  their  food,  and  thus  force  them  to  make 
clear  work  as  they  go  on. 

•  This  method  of  lowing  Turneps,  and  which 

is  generally  prd&rfed,  is  called  the  Broad  Gaft  • 
but  there  is  another  way  that  has  been  lately  in¬ 
troduced,  viz.  by  lowing  the  feeds  with  a 
drill  plough  in  rows.  The  diftance  of  thefe  rows 
Tould  be  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other;  nay, 
theie  are  fome  who  never  fow  them  nearer  than 

*  ,  e  °[hx  fcGt  afunder  ;  and  this  latter  method, 
though  the  rows  are  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 
each  O'. her,  is  faid  to  produce  a  greater  weight 
°,  ^urneps  than  if  the  row's  were  nearer,  The 
plams  growing,  at  that  diftance,  tofuch  an  amazing 

^  *  nen  the  Turneps  are  fdwn  in  rows  in  this 
manner  the  ground  between  the  rows  muft  be 
ploughed,  the  plants  in  the  rows  muft  be  hoed 
when  they  come  too  clofe  together,  and  all  the 
weeds  muft  bedeftroyed.  This  method  of  practice 
preferable  to  all  others  in  this  refpeft;  viz.  that 
the  lanci  between  the  rows  being  very  confider- 
s-bie,  and  undergoing  proper  ftirrings  to  kill 
the  weeds,  it  will  be  properly  fallowed,  and  be 
better  prepared  to  receive  a  crop  of  Barley,  or 

ether  gram,  the  fpring  following. 

in  order  to  have  good  Turnep  feeds,  the  only  Of 
way  is  to  tranfplant  the  beft  and  faireft  roots  of  TurneP  * 
the  different  forts,  to  a  fpot  where  you  can  ea-  feeds‘ 
fily  defend  them  from  the  birds.  The  ground 
ftiould  be  well  dug,  and  the  roots  fhouid  be 
placed  at  two  feet  difiance  from  each  other  •  the 
weeds,  as  they  arife,  muft  be  conftantly  hoed 
down;  and  as  the  feeds  ripen,  they  muft  be 
guarded  from  the  birds,  which  would  otherwife 
loon  have  the  greateft  part  of  them.  When  your 
Led  is  ripe,  cut  it  up  from  the  bottom  ;  and  after 
i  has  lain  a  lew  days  to  be  perfectly  dry,  threfh 
11  °liC’  anc*  Put  up  in  bags  for  ufe. 

The  Turnep  is  titled,  Braffica  radice  caulef- 
cente  crhculari  deprejd  carnofd.  Ray  calls  it, 

Rapa  fyheftns  ;  Caipar  Bauhine,  Rapa  Jativu 
rotunda  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Rapum  fativum  rotun- 
dum.  It  is  a  native  of  England. 


vsm 


CHAP. 


XIII. 


CALENDULA  OFFICINALIS , 
POT  MARIGOLD. 


Culture  of  ]  N  0rdef  t0  haVe  a  reSular  crop  of  Marigolds, 
Marigold.  #  R*-  a  P^ece  °f  ground  be  well  dug  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  and  let  the  feeds 
be  fown  regularly,  and  well  raked  in.  The  plants 
will  foon  come  up  ;  and  when  they  are  in  their 
fourth  leaf,  they  fhouid  be  hoed  like  Turneps, 
thinning  them  to  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each 
other.  At  this  time  the  weeds  muft  be  de- 
ftroyed ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  do  this,  the 


work  fhouid  be  performed  in  a  dry  day.  Hoeincy 
the  weeds  down  muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  they 
an  and  that  is  all  the  trouble  the  plants  will 
require.  They  will  come  into  flower  in  June, 
and  will  continue  the  fuccelfion  of  bloom  until 
the  froft  flops  them. 

In  the  winter  dig  up  the  ground,  lay  it  level, 
and  you  may  expeCt  a  very  good  crop  the  next 
year  without  fowing. 


Or 
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Or  if  you  chufe  to  let  them  go  entirely  difre- 
garded,  they  will  Hied  their  feeds,  and  continue 
the  fuccefiion  themlelves,  which  may  be  fufficient 
for  common  ufes. 

But  in  order  to  have  regular  beds  of  Mari¬ 


golds, let  fome  feeds  from  the  bed  plants  be  laved, 
and  let  a  frefli  lowing  be  made  every  fpring,  as 
before. 

The  Titles  have  been  given  already. 


C  FI  A  P.  XIV. 

CAMPANULA  RAPUNCU  LUS,  RAMP  I  ON. 


Culture  of  'T'HE  culture  of  Rampions  is  very  eafy.  They 
R<tmpions  X  readily  grow  from  feed,  which  ought  to  be 
foon  about  the  middle  of  May.  They  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  many  parts  of  England,  which  teaches 
us  that  moll  of  our  foils  agree  with  them  ;  though, 
if  the  ground  be  naturally  rich,  frelh,  and  light, 
the  roots  will  be  larger,  and  proportionally  better 
flavoured  than  thofe  that  are  railed  in  an  oppofite 
fort  of  mould. 

‘The  ground  Ihould  be  well  dug,  and  the  fur- 
face  made  level  and  fmooth  ;  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  thinly  with  an  even  hand,  and  well  raked 
in,  or  covered  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
the  fined  mould. 

The  plant's  will  then  readily  come  up;  and 
when  they  are  grown  to  about  two  inches  high 
they  fhould  be  hoed,  thinning  them  to  half  a  foot 
diftance  from  each ‘other  :  The  weeds  at  this  time 
fhould  be  carefully  deftroyed  ;  and  the  more  ef- 
fe<5lual)y  to  do  this,  the  hoeing  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  weather.  As  the  weeds  fhall, af¬ 
terwards  arife,  they  mud  be  conftantly  cleared 
off;  and  if  very  dry  weather  fhould  happen,  the 
beds  fhould  be  watered  every  other  evening. 


This  is  all  the  management  thefe  plants  will  re¬ 
quire;  and  with  this  management  the  roots  will 
be  in  full  perfection.  They  will  be  in  eating  in 
October,  and  you  may  continue  to  draw  them 
for  ufe  all  winter,,  for  they  will  be  good  until 
April,  when  the  ftalks  will  fhoot  up  for  flowering; 
at  which  time  a  few  plants  fhould  be  lefc  for 
feeds,  and  the  left  dug  up  and  thrown  away. 

As  the  roots  of  this  fort  become  fticky  and  Tims  of 
good  for  nothing  when  the  (talks  advance  for  fomn2* 
flower,  it  makes  it  highly  neceffary  to  defer 
lowing  the  feeds  before  the  middle  of  May  ;  be- 
caufe,  if  they  are  fown  much  earlier,  a  large 
fhare  will  run  up  to  feed  in  the  autumn.  Thus 
the  roots  will  be-  deftroytd,  and  your  expecta¬ 
tions  of  a  large  fhare  of  your  crop  baffled. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  'Campanula  foliis  undula-  Titles,. 
tis,  radicalibus  lanceolato-ovalibus ,  paniculd  coarc - 
tata.  In  the  Ilortus  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Campa¬ 
nula  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolato-ovalibus ,  caule  ra - 
mojiffmo  patulo.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Rapun- 
mlus  efculentus ;  and  Dodonteus,  Rapunculum.  It 
grows  naturally  in  England  and  Switzerland. 


Sc2(P<2(yi*wt25>&!<{ 


•  CHAP.  XV. 

CICH0R1UM  E  N  DIV  I  A,  ENDIVE. 


Remarks.  XT'  N DIVE  is  chiefly  raifed  for  autumnal  and 
winter  ufe.  It  is  a  very  wholeiome  plant, 
and  an  excellent  fallad,  if  the  bitternefs  pecu¬ 
liar  to  it  be  diminifhed  by  good  culture  to  a 
proper  degree.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of  it  fub- 
ilitute  it  in  the  room  of  Lettuces  in  the  autumn; 
pleading,  that  it  caufes  a  variety  and  an  agree¬ 
able  change,  after  having  eat  Lettuces  of  the 
different  kinds  for  feveral  months  before.  En¬ 
dive  alfo  is  very  ufeful  in  foups  ;  fo  that  in  thofe 
refpeCts,  where  there  are  large  families,  a  good 
quantity  of  Endive,  by  different  fowings,  ought 

to  be  raifed.  .  . 

There  is  only  one  real  fpecies  of  Endive,  which 

PeC’eS'  confifts  of  the  following  varieties : 

1.  The  Common  Endive. 

2.  The  White. 

3.  The  Green  Curled. 

4.  The  Broad-Leaved  Batavia. 

rillfure  Thefe  are  the  forts  of  Endive  that  are  chiefly 
cultivated.  And  for  the  firft  crop,  let  the  feeds 
be  fown  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  a  natu¬ 
rally  cool  and  fhady  place ;  icatter  them  thinly 
over  the  bed,  and  rake  them  in  ;  and  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  prove  very  dry  afterwards,  watei  the 
beds  every  third  evening,  and  it  will  effectually 


bring  up  your  plants.  Keep  them  clean  from 
weeds  ;  water  them  every  other  evening,  if  ne¬ 
ceffary  ;  and  when  they  are  about  three  or  four 
inches  high,  they  will  be  of  proper  flze  to  be  fet 
out.  The  ground  for  their  reception  Ihould  be 
well  dug,  and  a  moift  day  Ihould  be  made  choice 
of  for  their  removal  ;  and  for  want  of  this  the 
whole  ground  fhould  be  well  watered  before  a 
Angle  plant  of  Endive  is  fet  on  it.  Having 
your  ground  thus  in  readinefs,  begin  to  take  up 
your  plants  out  of  the  feed-bed  with  care,  to 
prevent  the  roots  being  broken  or  damaged,  and 
plant  them,  as  you  take  them  up,  in  lines  at  one 
foot  fjrom  each  ether :  Crop  the  tops  of  the  leaves 
at  this  time  ;  fettle  the  mould  well  to  the  roots ; 
and  finilh  with  a  good  watering,  if  the  weather 
renders  it  neceffary,  and  repeat  it  every  other 
evening  until  your  plants  have  taken  root.  The 
large  ft  plants  muft  be  firft  taken  out  of  the 
feed-bed,  to  make  room  for  the  others  to  grow. 
In  about  ten  days  a  fecond  thinning  may  be 
made  in  the  like  manner  ;  and  in  about  ten  days 
after  that,  the  final  left  plants  will  be  of  proper 
flze  to  remove  ;  at  which  time  the  feed-bed 
fhould  be  cleared,  and  then  three  diftinCt  quar¬ 
ters  of  Endive  will  be  made  in  the  coolell  part 
of  the  Kitchen  Garden. 


\ 


About 
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About  the  middle  of  June  a  fecohd  lowing 
fhould  be  made,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  let 
out  at  three  different  times  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  About  the  middle  of  July  a  third  fowing 
fhould  be  made  as  ufual  ;  but  the  plants,  when 
they  are  fet  out,  mull  have  warm,  well-lheltered 
places.  After  that,  the  bufinefs  of  lowing 
may  be  difcontinued  for  that  feafon  ;  for,  from 
the  three  different  fowings,  nine  beds  well  filled 
with  plants  of  different  fizes  will  be  had, 
which  will  continue  to  fucceed  each  other 
throughout  the  whole  feafon.  If  you  find  any 
plants  fhoot  up  to  ftalk,  you  muff  pull  them 
out  to  make  room  for  the  others :  And  this,  ex¬ 
cept  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  after  they 
have  taken  root,  is  ail  the  trouble  they  will  call 
for  until  the  bufinefs  for  blanching  them  comes 
on. 

Method  When  the  plants  are  grown  fo  large  as  nearly 

ingbIEn!h'  £0  mcet  ’n  ^nes’  Eey  &e  then  of  a  pro¬ 
dive.  "  Per  &ze  ^or  blanching  *,  bur.  this  is  not  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  the  v/ hole  bed  together.  A  fufficient 
number  of  the  largefi  only  are  to  be  fele&ed  for 
the  purpofe,  and  the  others  are  to  fucceed  them  in 
order.  Having  therefore  provided  yourlelf  with 
a  fufficient  number  of  bafs  firings,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  forne  dry  day  gather  the  infide  leaves 
together,  and  draw  the  others  regularly  round 
them,  at  the  lame  picking  off  all  decayed  or  rot¬ 
ten  leaves  that  may  be  found  on  the  plant. 
Having  thus  collefled  your  leaves  as  near  their 
natural  order  of  growth  as  poffible,  tie  them 
with  the  bafs  an  inch  and  an  half,  or  two  inches, 
from  the  top.  This  fir  ft  operation  from  the  firft 
planting  will  be  about  the  middle  of  July  ;  and 
in,  about  eight  or  ten  days  after,  a  fecond  opera¬ 
tion  fhould  be  performed  on  fuch  plants  as  are 
ready  to  blanch*,  tying  alfo  at  the  fame  time  a 
fecond  piece  of  bafs.  round  the  middle  of  thofe 
that  were  firft  tied,  to  prevent  their  burfting,  , 
which  they  are  very  liable  to  do. 

In  about  twenty-five  days  they  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  blanched  ;  after  which  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  and  ufed,  for  they  feldorn  laft  good 
longer  than  a  fortnight :  And  this  makes  the 
operation  fo  oeceffary  to  be  performed  ac  diffe¬ 
rent  intervals,  that  a  fufficient  number  of  plants 
may  come  in  after  one  another  in  their  regular 
fucceilion  for  ulc. 

This,  then,  is  the  management  of  the  firft  two 
crops defigned  for  fummer  and  autumnal  ufe.  The 
third  crop,  which  is  defigned  for  the  fervice  of 


the  winter;  requires  a  different  treatment. 

for  this  crop,  a  piece  of  ground  mult  be  dug 
in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  garden,  and  the  mould 
mull  be  thrown  up  in  ridges,  each  ridge  front¬ 
ing  the  fouth  fun.  Againfl  thefe  ridges  the  plants 
rnuft  be  fet,  when  they  are  of  fize  for  blanching  ; 
but  they  muft  be  fet  fo  deep  againft  the  fide  of 
each  ridge,  facing  the  fun,  that  the  tops  of  the 
plants  only  may  appear  in  view  i  Thus  your  plants 
will  be  in  a  manner  nearly  buried  ;  they  will  ne- 
verthelefs  ftrike  root,  and  will  blanch  this  way, 
let  the  weather  be  what  it  will.  When  they  are 
Efficiently  blanched,  which  will  be  in  about  the 
lame  time  with  the  others,  they  fhould  be  di¬ 
rectly  ufed,  or  they  will  foon  be  fpoiled.  And 
this  makes  it  neceffary  to  keep  planting,  every 
ten  days  or  fortnight,  until  February  or° March, 
frefh  plants  facing  the  fun  in  the  like  kind  of 
ridges.  The  diftance  thefe  plants  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  from  each  other  fhould  be  a  foot ;  and  if 
the  winter  Ihould  prove  very.fevere,  a  light  co¬ 
vering  of  peafe-ftraw  may  be  afforded  your  plants, 
which  ought  always  to  be  taken  off  on  the 
return  of  fine  weather. 

In  order  to  have  good  feed  of  Endive,  nothing  of  - 
moi  e  need  be  done  than  to  mark  the  fineft  plants  the  feed, 
of  tne  different  forts,  as  they  are  growing  in  their 
warm  fituation  in  Odober/  Theie  plants  muft  re¬ 
main  untouched  until  March,  when  they  fhould 
be  taken  up  and  planted,  half  a  yard  afunder, 
againft  a  fouth  wall  or  hedge.  As  the  ftaiks  ad¬ 
vance  in  height,  they  muft  be  fattened  to  flicks 
thru  ft  into  the  ground,  or  to  the  wall,  to  prevent 
their  being  broken  by  the  wind.  As  you  find 
your  feeds  ripen,  cut  off  the  branches,  and  fpread 
them  upon  a  cloth  ;  and  repeat  this  every  day 
until  the  whole  is  gathered,  for  they  will  not  all 
be  ripe  together  on  the  fame  plant •„  and  if  you 
were  to  wait  until,  the  feeds  of  the  plant  were 
wholly  ripe,  great  part  of  the  firft  ripened  feed 
woulu  be  fcattered  and  loft.  As  you  gather  them 
with  the  ftalks,  be  lure  to  fpread  them  upon  a 
cloth  in  an  airy  place  to  dry,  then  beat  them  out-, 
and  when  you  find  they  are  lufficiently  hardened, 
put  them  up  into  bags  to  be  ready  for  future 
ufe. 

Endive  is  titled,  Cichorium  floribus  folitariis  Titles 
pedunculate,  foliis  integris  crenatls .  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  one  fort  of  it,  Cichorium  lati folium,  five 
Endivia  vulgaris  another,  Endivia  crifpa .  Do- 
donaeus  terms  it,  Intybum  fativum.  It  is  not 
known  where  Endive  naturally  grows. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

COCHLEARIA  ARMORACIA,  HORSE  RADISH. 


Culture 
of  Horfe 
Radiflt. 


IN  order  to  have  good  Horfe  Radsffi,  the 
ground  fhould  be  exceedingly  rich  and  moift, 
and  the  foil  naturally  deep  ;  for  although  it  will 
grow  in  almoft  any  foil,  yet  in  fuch  alone  can  it 
be  expeded  to  be  in  full  perfedion.  It  will  grow 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  though  Horfe  Radifii 
beds  ought  to  be  made  in  the  autumn,  winter, 
or  early  in  the  fpring.  The  preparation  of  the 
ground  is  only  double  digging  it,  and  laying  the 
furface  level  and  fmooth  ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  plants,  every  bit  of  Horfe  Radifh  will  do  for 
the  purpofe,  if  there  is  but  a  bud  or  eye  to  it. 
The  tops  of  the  Horfe  Radifh  that  has  been  al¬ 


ready  ufed  are  admirable  plants  for  the  purpofe ; 
and  thofe  fmaller  off-fets  or  fide  fhoots  alfo  which 
are  too  frequently  thrown  away,  may  be  brought 
into  ufe  this  way  ;  So  that  when  a  perfon  is  de- 
firous  of  having  a  frefh  Horfe  Radifh  bed,  with¬ 
out  dillurbing  his  old  beds  otherwife  than  as  the 
plants  are  obliged  to  be  drawn  for  ufe,  it  will  be 
advifeable  for  him  to  fave  the  tops  and  off-fets 
from  time  to  time ;  which  he  may  do  by  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  mould  in  fome  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  when  he  has  a  fufficient  quantity,  then 
to  proceed  to  plant  his  bed  thus  :  Draw  a  line 
on  the  outfide  of  the  bed  the  whole  length,  and 
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by  this  fet  your  plants,  if  they  are  ftrong  ones, 
fifteen  inches  diftant  from  each  other ;  if  they 
are  rather  weak,  ten  or  twelve  inches  will  be 
fufficient.  Let  them  be  fet  eight  inches  in  the 
ground  with  the  buds  upright,  and  having  co¬ 
vered  them  well  over,  the  firft  row  is  compleat- 
ed  •,  in  like  manner  proceed  to  a  fecond  row  two 
feet  from  the  firft,  then  to  a  third,  and  fo  on 
until  the  whole  ground  is  planted,  leaving  a 
fpace  between  the  rows  of  two  feet,  which  will 
not  be  too  far  if  you  would  have  your  Horfe 
Radifti  moft  perfect. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  keep  the  ground 
clean  from  weeds,  and  in  a  little  time  they  will 


make  this  bufmefs  unneceffary.  If  any  flower- 
ftalks  arife,  cut  them  off;  and  that  is  all  the  trou¬ 
ble  the  plants  will  require  until  they  are  taken 
up  for  ufe,  which  ought  not  to  be  before  the 

winter  twelve-month  after  planting. 

Horfe  Radifh  is  titled,  Cochlearia  foliis  radt-  Tides. 
calibus  lanceolatis  crenatis,  canlinis  incifis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Rapbanus  ruflicanus  ;  Dodo- 
naeus,  Raphanis  magna  ;  d  ournefort,  Cochlearia 
folio  cubitali.  It  grows  naturally  in  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  England  and 
Europe.  It  ulually  occupies  the  Tides  of  ditches 
and  running  waters,  which  teaches  us  always  to 
afford  it  as  moift  a  fituation  as  poffible. 


CHAP. 


XVII. 


C  R  A  M  B  E,  SEA  COLEWORT. 


t,  HP  HE  Sea  Colewort  is  now  preferred  by 
I  many,  as  an  eiculent,  to  moft  of  the  fpring 
productions.  It  has  not  been  many  years  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Garden  for  Kitchen  ufe,  but  has 
been  long  known  to  the  inhabitants  who  live 
i  near  theTea,  where  the  plant  grows  naturally, 
and  who  gather  it  in  the  fpring  as  loon  as  ever, 
or  before  it  comes  up  ;  which  they  know  by 
the  rifino-  of  the  fand  which  the  fhoots  Occafion,  as 
they  are° ready  to  appear*,  and  being  cut  fo  early 
even  within  the  ground,  they  are  of  a  moredelicatc 
fweetnefs,  which  they  lofe  by  degrees,  and  be¬ 
come  tough  after  they  have  been  expofed  to  the 

Culture.  PIn  order  to  propagate  this  fort  for  ufe  m  our 
Gardens,  let  a  fpot  of  ground  be  double  dug 
in  the  autumn;  and  if  it  be  light*  fandy,  01  gra¬ 
velly,  it  will  be  the  better  :  On  this  fow  your 


feeds  in  drills,  two  feet  afunder  ;  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  draw  out  the  weakeft,  leaving 
the  others  at  a  foot  diftance  fiom  each  other. 
All  fummer  keep  the  plants  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  the  winter  dig  the  ground  between  the 
rows.  The  fummer  following  let  weeding  be 
obferved,  and  the  plants  will  be  grown  ftrong, 
and  fpread  pretty  much  by  the  autumn..  The 
fpring  following  the  heads  will  be  fit  for  ufe  ;  fo 
that  m  the  winter  the  beds  fhould  be  covered 
over  with  about  four  inches  depth  of  mould ; 
and  if  it  be  land  or  gravel,  it  will  be  better  than 
common  earth.  As  the  plants  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  top  of  the  ftratum,  remove  the 
contiguous  parts,  and  cut  the  young  fhoots  four 
or  five  inches  deep,  and  they  will  be  tender, 
finely  blanched,  and  of  exquifne  fweetnefs. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


General 

obferva- 

tions. 


CUCUMIS  SATIFUS ,  The  CUCUMBER. 


THERE  is  no  plant  that  feems  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  hotbed  than  the 
Cucumber ;  there  is  no  plant  that  better  difco- 
vers  the  utility  and  the  power  of  that  compo- 
fition ;  neither  is  there  any  plant  that  has 
raufed  more  emulation  among  Gardeners  to 
brino-  the  fruit  of  it  the  earlieft  to  perfeaion. 
With  ^ood  management,  it  may  be  had  at  all 
times  Sf  the  year ,  and  in  the  proper  exercife  of 
th  s  many  a  Gardener  values  h.mlelf,  and  places 
Ihe  knowledge  of  it  amongft  the  moft  valuable 

“  It'is  not  certain  Tn  what  part  of  the  world  the 
Cucumber  grows  in  a  Hate  of  nature  ;  though 
it  has  been  known  to  the  earlieft  times,  and  us 
cooling  and  refreihing  quality  has  been  expe- 

neThe  ifraelitef  of  old  were  enamoured  of  this 
fruit ;  and  if  we  confider  the  extraordinary  am¬ 
bition  of  many  to  have  it  at  a  feafon  whe  it 
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cannot  poffibly  be  very  wholefome,  we  fhould 
think  that  they  fall  little  fhort  of  thofe  Patriarchs 
in  their  veneration  for  this  plant. 

A  Cucumber  in  winter  is  a  great  nicety  ;  but 
the  nature  of  it  teftifies  that  it  ought  to  appear 
at  a  different  feafon,  It  may  with  fome  con* 
ftitutions  fuit  a  piece  of  roaft  beef  well  at  Chrift- 
mas ;  but  a  piece  of  Horfe-radifh  at  that  feafon 
lays  in  its  claim,  demands  a  right  to  the  prece¬ 
dence,  and  has  arguments  enough  to  prove  that 
it  fuits  it  better. 

To  every  thing  there  is  an  appointed  time, 
and  an  appointed  feafon ;  and  the  accelerating  or 
protrafting  the  time  of  luch  of  the  vegetable 
tribe,  as  is  agreeable,  that  we  may  have  it  the 
longer  in  ufe,  is  the  nice  art  of  Gardening.  The 
Cucumber,  of  all  the  plants  in  the  garden,  is 
moft  certainly  defigned  for  fummer  ufe  :  But 
as  it  is  become  a  pradtice  by  many  rather  to 
difdain  it  at  that  feafon,  and  to  pride  themfelves 
BY  on 
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Principal 
forts  of 
Cucum¬ 
bers. 


Genera! 
direftions 
for  railing 
a  Winter 
crop  of 
Cucum¬ 
bers, 


in  having  it  at  their  tables  in  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  I  propole  giving  diredtions  for 
railing  Cucumbers  at  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
fo  that  they  may  be  brought  to  table  at  any 
defired  time. 

There  is  only  One  real  fpecies  of  the  Cucum¬ 
ber,  which  varies  very  much  by  culture  j  info- 
much  that  tve  have  in  our  gardens  many  valu¬ 
able  and  tolerably  permanent  varieties,  which  are 
of  different  degrees  of  tendernefs,  and  confequent- 
ly  rather  more  fuited  for  the  different  feafons  of 
the  year. 

The  principal  forts  of  Cucumber  are* 

1.  The  Short  Prickly. 

2.  The  Long  Prickly. 

3.  The  White  Prickly. 

4;  The  White  Turkey* 

5.  The  Green  Turkey. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  hardier  than  the  others, 
and  are  always  ufed  for  the  winter  and  lpring 
crops. 

And  as  thefe  are  the  crops  on  which  the 
Gardener  places  the  grCateft  value  in  fits  art, 

I  propofe  giving  the  method  of  railing  them 
diftinftly  ;  fo  that  every  one,  by  oblerving  the 
rules  to  be  laid  down,  may  not  be  at  a  lol's  to 
raife  Cucumbers  for  the  table  at  any  time  in 
the  winter  feafon  „ 

The  firft  requifite  to  obtain  Winter  Cucum¬ 
bers  is  to  have  good  feed  j  and  this  reipedfs 
all  the  crops,  whether  Winter  or  Summer.  It 
ought  to  be  collected  from  tiie  largeft,  the  fair- 
eft,  and  the  earlieft  fruit  it  ihould  be  well 
preferred,  fhould  be  bright  and  dry,  and  ought 
to  be  two  years  old  at  leaft,  before  it  is  ufed. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  place 
for  the  beds.  T:  his  ought  to  be  in  a  warm, 
well-lheltered  place,  and  full  to  the  fouth  fun  ; 
it  fhould  be  endofed  with  a  reed  hedge  j  and 
the  nearer  it  is  to  the  ftables  the  better. 

The  third  article  to  be  regarded  is  the  foil 
to  cover  the  beds,  and  receive  the  feeds*  This 
ought  to  be  a  good  fat  earth,  fuch  as  the  Me¬ 
lons  or  Pine  Apples  delight  in  ;  fo  that  where 
earth  is  prepared  for  thefe  fruits,  a  fhare  of  it  may 
be  (pared  for  the  Cucumber-beds  ;  And  for 
want  of  this,  good  rich  mould  from  a  well-ma¬ 
naged  part  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  that  has  been 
well-dunged  the  year  before,  may  be  fufficient. 

Dung  is  another  and  the  chief  requifite  for  rai¬ 
ling  Cucumbers.  This  Ihould  be  brought  from 
the  ftables,  and  laid  on  an  heap  twelve  days,  at 
leaft,  before  it  is  ufed.  There  ihould  be  aeonfider- 
able  deal  of  litter  with  the  fmaller  parts,  in  about 
the  fame  proportion  as  it  generally  comes  out  of 
the  ftables  when  they  are  what  is  called  farmed. 
As  it  is  laid  down  in  the  heap,  a  buffiel  or  more 
of  coal-aihes  fhould  be  added  to  each  cart-load 
of  dung:  Thefe  ihould  be  well  mixed,  or  incor¬ 
porated  with  it  as  it  is  laid  down  ;  and  the  heap, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  twelve  days  it  is  to  lie  be¬ 
fore  it  is  made  into  the  hotbed,  ihould  be 
turned  over  four  times  •,  after  which  it  will  be 
in  proper  order  to  eompofe  the  hotbed. 

No  left  than  three  hotbeds  will  be  required  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work  ;  and  previous  to  the 
making  of  every  one  of  them,  the  dung  muft  be 
brought  from  the  (table  twelve  days  before,  that 
it  may  be  in  proper  order  for  the  purpofes  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

If  the  Cucumbers  are  defigned  to  be  ready 
by  Chriftmas,  or  foon  after,  the  feeds  ihould 
be  Town  in  the  beginning  of  O&ober  ;  if  they 
are  intended  to  be  produced  in  February,  the 
middle  of  November  will  be  the  proper  time  for 
fowing  them  j  and  if  the  owner  is  content  with 


having  them  later,  the  beginning  of  January  is  a 
good  feafon  to  fow  the  feeds.  7 

It  is  much  eafier  to  have  Cucumbers  at 
Chriftmas  than  later  •,  and  it  is  much  eafier  to 
have  Cucumbers  in  April  than  earlier.  Of  late 
years,  the  mildnefs  of  our  firft  winter  months  has 
been  fo  great,  that  plants  might  have  freely  any 
defired  quantity  of  air,  and  have  wanted  only 
to  be  gently  forced  along  with  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth  to  perfeftion  ;  and  when  they 
are  defigned  for  fpring  crops,  the  advan¬ 
tages  the  plants  will  receive  from  the  fun  in 
long  days  are  great-,  they  become  amazingly 
enlivened,  and  their  fruit  is  fpeedily  and  with 
more  certainty  brought  forward. 

I  will  therefore  fix  on  a  crop  to  come  in  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  the  directions  for  raifing  it  will  an- 
fwer  for  others  that  are  either  fooner  or  later  ;  on¬ 
ly,  that  tor  this  feafon  they  will  require  more 
purling,  and  clofer  attendance,  than  thole  railed 
in  more  favourable  feafons. 

About  the  middle  of  November  prepare  a 
moderate  hotbed  of  the  beforementioned  fort  of 
dung  that  has  been  brought  from  the  ftables 
twelve  days,  and  has  had  proper  turnings.  Lay 
the  dung  about  two  feet  and  an  half  thick, 
and  proceed  in  the  ufual  way  of  making  hot¬ 
beds,  by  placing  the  largeft  parts  at  the  bot- 
tom  the  others  regularly,  evenly,  and  clofe ; 
and  the  fmall  fluff  at  the  top :  Let  the 
length  and  breadth  be  only  fuch  as  two  lights 
will  cover  ;  for  fuch  a  bed  will  be  large  enough 
to  raife  planes  fufficient  to  anfwer  any  pur- 
pofe  in  that  way.  Immediately  place  the 
lights  over  them  to  protect  them  from  rain, 
Ihould  it  happen  j  raife  the  glaffes  to  let  out 
the  fteam  j  and  in  two  days  cover  the  bed 
with  about  four  inches  depth  of  mould.  At  • 
the  time  of  doing  this,  let  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  pots  be  filled  with  the  fineft  mould, 
and  let  them  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 
the  mould  of  the  bed  ;  for  in  thefe  pots  the 
feeds  are  to  be  Town.  Having  thus  ftation- 
ed  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of 
the  bed,  draw  down  the  glaffes,  and  raife 
them  only  fufficiendy  to  let  out  the  fteam  j  and 
in  two  days  time  the  mould  in  the  pots  and  on 
the  bed  will  become  warm,  and  will  then  be 
in  a  proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  the 
feeds. 

In  fowing  them,  ftir  the  furface  of  the  earth 
in  the  pots,  then  place  the  feeds  in  them,  and 
add  more  earth  over  the  feeds  to  the  pots,  that 
the  feeds  may  be  covered  half  an  inch  with  this 
fine  mould  :  Then  raife  the  pots  a  little,  and 
draw  the  moffid  up  to  the  rims,  and  even  over 
the  rims,  forming  as  it  were  a  circular  ridge  over 
the  top  of  each  pot.  This  being  done,  fhut  down 
the  glaffes  ;  but  raife  them  again  occafionally  a 
little  to  let  out  the  fteam  the  mould  will  foon 
become  very  warm,  and  in  about  eight  days  the 
plants  will  come  up.  When  they  have  got  two 
leaves,  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted  into  other 
pots.  I  he  number  of  pots  ihould  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  lights  you  are  to  fill,  al¬ 
lowing  three  pots  to  each  light ;  for  each  pot 
is  finally  to  contain  but  one  plant,  and  three 
plants  is  the  proper  number  to  be  placed  un¬ 
der  any  one  of  the  lights.  The  pots  fhould  be 
filled  with  the  fineft  rich  mould  ;  and  previous 
to  the  reception  of  the  plants,  they  fhould  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  to  warm  :  Then  the  young  plants  are  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  greateft  care,  and  two  or  three 
plants  are  to  be  fet  in  each  of  the  new  pots  •>  at 
the  fame  time  giving  them  a  (mall  watering,  to 
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fettle  the  mould,  with  water  that  has  been  placed 
in  the  bed  fix  hours.  As  foon  as  this  removal 
is  performed  (hut  down  the  glafles ;  and  if  the 
weather  is  clear,  fo  that  the  lun  is  likely  to 
fhine  out,  cover  them  with  mats,  that  the  plants 
friay  be  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root. 
Repeat  this  Watering  every  day  ;  let  them  have 
f)ut  very  little  at  a  time,  and  always  let  it  (land 
in  the  bed  five  or  fix  hours,  that  the  chill  may 
be  taken  off  before  it  is  ufed.  Add  a  lining;  of 
frefh  dung  to  the  bed  afoot  thick,  and  carried  up 
to  the  whole  height  of  the  bed  ;  beat  it  very 
clofe,  and  it  will  give  frefh  wartnth  to  the  bed, 
and  greatly  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  young 
plants.  In  a  few  days  you  will  find  them  well 
eftablifhed,  and  fhow  good  figns  of  growth  ;  tiie 
weakeft  plants  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  one  plant 
only,  that  is  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  promifing,  is 
to  be  left  in  each  pot. 

In  this  bed  they  may  ftand  a  month,  when 
they  will  call  for  the  fecond  hotbed,  and  require 
to  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots.  This  bed  fhould 
be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  ;  only 
raifed,  as  we  are  now  further  advanced  in  winter, 
half  a  foot  higher.  The  pots  alfo  being  to  be  larger, 
•will  call  for  it  to  be  of  greater  extent  •,  fo  that  it 
muft  be  now  at  leaf:  long  enough  (for  the  breadth 
muft  always  be  the  fame)  to.  contain  three 
lights,  in  order  to  find  room  enough  for  the 
plants,  in  their  now  larger  pots,  to  grow  and 
fiourifh. 

Having  made’  the  bed,  place  on  the  frames 
and  glaffes  to  keep  it  from  the  rain,  and  let  it 
lie  three  days  before  the  mould  is  put  on  ;  rail'e 
the  glafles  to  let  out  the  fleam  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  cover  the  whole  bed  with  five 
inches  depth  of  any  common  mould:  Then  fill 
the  pots  with  the  fineft  rich  mould  for  the 
plants  ;  plunge  them  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
mould  of  this  bed  •,  and  the  next  day  they 
will  be  duly  warmed  to  receive  the  new  plants, 
which  being  in  pots  before,  may  be  removed 
info  thefe  without  any  check.  A  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  warmed  mould  muft  be  taken 
out  of  the  large  pots,  that  there  may  be  room 
enough  for  the  ball  of  earth  and  the  new  plants 
turned  out  from  the  final!  pots.  With  the  ftrid- 
eft  care,  therefore,  turn  each  plant  out  of  its 
pot,  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  the  root ;  place  it 
in  the  center  of  the  larger  pots,  and  gently  fill 
up  the  fides  with  the  warmed  mould  that  had 
been  taken  out.  When  the  whole  number  of 
plants  is  removed  in  this  manner,  water  them 
a  little,  and  fhut  down  the  glafles  •,  but  as  the 
fleam  at  this  time  will  arife  in  prodigious  quanti¬ 
ties,  they  muft  be  foon  raifed  to  let  it  out :  They 
muft  be  alfo  turned  and  wiped  with  a  woollen 
cloth ;  and  if  you  find  the  bed  heats  very  vio¬ 
lently,  which  you  may  know  by  thrufting  in 
your  finger,  raife  the  pots  a  little  ;  becaule  if 
their  bottoms  are  over-heated,  it  will  foon  much 
prejudice,  if  not  totally  kill  your  plants. 

In  this  bed  they  are  to  ftand  about  three  weeks, 
by  which  time  they  will  be  in  proper  order  to 
remove  to  their  next  hotbed,  where  they  are  to 
remain  and  bear  fruit. 

During  the  time  of  their  flay  in  the  fecond 
hotbed,  the  fleam  muft  be  let  out,  and  air  muft 
be  admitted  with  the  greateft  caution.  A  piece 
of  mat  fhould  always  be  hung  before  the  open¬ 
ing,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  rufhing  in  upon 
the  plants  ;  and  the  opening  muft  be  always  on 
the  contrary  fide  to  that  on  which  the  wind 
blows.  In  nights  the  fc>eds  muft  be  covered  up 
With  mats,  and  in  all  cold  weather  j  and  if  thele 


particulars  are  duly  attended  to,  your  plants  will 
be  healthy,  of  a  good  colour,  and  in  right  con¬ 
dition  for  their  removal  into  their  next  lodging. 

In  this  they  are  to  occupy  a  large  range  of 
hotbed  •,  every  three  plant-'  are  to  fill  a  light ;  fo 
that  it  may  be  carried  out  in  length  according  to  the 
number  of  plants  you  have  got,  or  would  choofe  to 
propagate  further.  1  he  beds  are  to  be  made  irp 
the  fame  manner  as  the  others,  arid  a  ftratum  of 
old  cow-dung  fhould  be  fpread  over  it  about 
art  inch  thick  :  The  frames  ihould  be  then  put 
on,  the  glafles  fhould  be  let  down,  and  thuS 
it  fhould  lie  to  warm  about  three  days  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  bring  on  the  mould* 
and  place  under  each  light  three  heaps,  each  be¬ 
ing  a  foot  in  height.  Thfefe  heaps  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  plants  •,  lo  that  they  fhould  be  placed 
along  the  middle  of  the  bed  at  equal  diitances 
from  each  other  and  the  fides  of  the  frames; 
After  you  have  thus  placed  yd  hr  heaps,  co¬ 
ver  the  reft  of  the  bed  with  about  three  inches 
depth  of  mould  ;  then  fhut  down  the  glafles,  but 
raife  them  again  a  little,  three  hours  after,  to  lei: 
out  the  fleam  ;  and  by  the  next  day  the  mould 
will  be  fufficiently  warmed,  and  of  proper  tem¬ 
perature  to  receive  the  plants. 

At  the  top  or  each  heap  make  an  hole  with  your 
hand  large:  enough  to  receive  the  root  of  the 
plant  with  the  mould  about  it ;  then  turn  the 
plant  out  of  the  pot  ihto  your  left  hand  up-fldb 
down,  taking  care  to  open  the  fingers  lo  that  nd 
part  of  the  plant  be  bruifed.  i  he  mould  of 
the  whole  pot  will  thus  be  on  your  hand  ;  and 
having  laid  afide  the  pot  with  the  other  hand, 
place  the  mould  in  the  hole  of  the  hill,  draw¬ 
ing  the  mould  up  to  the  fides  ;  and  in  this  mari¬ 
ner  proceed  until  all  the  plants  are  removed 
out  of  the  pots,  and  let  on  the  tops  of  the  hills : 
Then  give  them  a  moderate  watering  with  wa¬ 
ter  that  has  been  fix  hours  in  the  bed,  draw 
down  the  glafles,  but  raife  them  again  occafion- 
ally  to  let  out  the  fleam,  and  admit  the  air  as 
ufual.  Cover  the  glafles  well  down  with  mats  irl 
nights;  and  all  cold  weather  and  thus  they  will 
be  protedted  from  receiving  any  injury  from  that 
quarter ;«  every  day,  about  noon,  they  fhould 
have  air  granted  them,  if  poflible  ;  they  fhould 
be  watered  with  the  like  kind  of  water  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  you  will  foon  find  your  plants  mak¬ 
ing  confiderable  progrefs  in  their  growth. 

During  this  time,  at  intervals,  frefh  mould 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  bed.  It  is  to  be  firft  laid 
on  that'part  of  the  bed  that  is  leaft  covered  ; 
and  when  it  is  warmed,  is  to  be  drawn  up  to! 
the  fides  of  the  hills.  This  work  muft  be  re¬ 
peated  until  the  whole  bed  is  filled  with  mould 
a  foot  thick. 

The  real'on  for  bringing  it  ill  by  little  at  a 
time  is,  that  it  may  be  frefh  for  the  roots  to 
ftnke  into,  and  becatife  too  large  a  quantity  of  it 
at  a  time  would  damp  the  bed  :  And  this  teaches 
us  alfo  to  keep  the  mould  for  this  purpofe  un¬ 
der  cover,  left  heavy  rains  falling  upon  it  juft  be¬ 
fore  it  is  wanted,  it  be  rendered  wet,  and  unfit 
for  the  purpofe. 

Give  the  plants  during  this  time  all  poflible 
air,  as  the  weather  will  permit ;  frequently 
give  them  water,  but  let  them  have  little  at 
a  time  ;  diredb  the  flde-brancfies  in  the  courle 
they  ought  to  ,take ;  let  them  be  perfectly  free; 
and  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other  j 
and  in  ofder  to  continue  them  fo,  let  them  be 
pegged  down  to  the  beds.  In  doing  this,  take 
care  you  do  not  bruife  them,  or  Wound  the  bark 
of  the  fhoots ;  and  as  they  advance  in  length, 
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more  pegs  may  be  added,  to  keep  every  thing 
clear,  and  in  good  order. 

The  plants  will  loon  come  into  flower  •,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  line  the  bed  with  new  dung 
to  quicken  the  heat,  and  caufe  the  fruit  to  let 
well.  Great  care  alfo  mult  be  taken  to  let  them 
have  more  air  than  common,  if  the  weather  will 
allow  it  •,  likewife  to  afford  the  plants  rather  more 
water  at  a  time.  The  due  regulation  of  all  thefe 
particulars  is  effentially  necefiary  for  the  right 
letting  of  the  fruit  ;  and  for  want  of  it  the  blof- 
foms  drop  off,  and  come  to  nothing. 

It  is  become  a  cuftom,  when  the  flowers  are  in 
full  blow,  to  take  off  the  male  flowers,  and 
whelm  them  upon  the  female,  flicking  them  with 
the  finger,  that  the  farina  may  impregnate  the 
female  parts  of  generation.  To  the  practice  of 
this  method  is  attributed  the  very  fruitful  crops 
of  late  years  in  our  beds.  For  want  of  whelm¬ 
ing  the  male  on  the  female  flowers,  it  is  faid, 
the  fruit  drops  off;  and  formerly  very  little  of  it 
could  be  brought  to  perfection,  I  think  it  might 
ftand  better  thus  i  For  want  of  that  knowledge 
among  former  Gardeners  which  now  almofl  every 
working  Gardener  is  matter  of,  the  fruit  had  ufed 
to  drop  off,  and  very  little  of  it  could  be  brought 
to  perfection  ;  but  fince  the  improvements  made 
in  the  art,  we  have  great  crops,  &c;  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  crops  in  general  fhould  have 
failed,  until  long  experience  had  found  out,  and 
confirmed  the  prefent  practice  in  the  management 
of  thefe  plants.  Too  much  moifture  will  caufe 
the  bloffoms  to  fall  off,  and  too  little  will  do  the 
fame  *,  too  much  air,  as  well  as  too  little,  will 
in  like  manner  render  your  hopes  abortive; 
nay,  too  great  a  warmth,  as  well  as  too  much 
cold,  will  caufe  deftruCtion  to  the  whole  bed. 
The  right  management  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
then,  is  the  due  temperature  of  all  thefe  ;  and 
whenever  this  is  obferved,  there  will  riot  fail  to 
be  a  good  crop  of  Cucumbers,  whether  the  male 
bloffbms  are  whelmed  upon  the  females  or  not. 

When  the  fruit  is  fet,  the  whole  bed  fhould 
be  regularly  watered.  It  fhould  be  done  by  fprink- 
ling  all  over  the  plants,  which  in  a  few  days  af¬ 
ter  will  be  grown  to  a  fize  fit  for  the  table. 
A  few  of  the  earlieft  near  the  items  may  be 
faved  for  the  feeds,  if  y  .  .«  choofe  it,  wliilft  the 
others  may  be  gathered  for  ufe.  This  fruit  will 
come  in,  if  the  time  of  lowing  the  feeds  and 
method  of  management  be  duly  obferved,  by 
the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  there  will  be  a  fuccefiion  from  the  fame 
bed  until  the  later  crops  advance :  Nay,  if 
you  chufe  to  enlarge  the  bed  by  adding  a  frefh 
breadth  of  hot  dung  on  each  fide,  covering  it 
with  mould,  raifing  the  glaffes  to  let  out  the 
runners,  and  protecting  them  from  cold,  they 
will  extend  themfelves,  will  continue  to  fhoot 
vigoroufly,  and  afford  you  a  fuccefiion  of  fruit 
during  the  beft  part  of  the  fummer. 

But  if  this  method  is  praCtifed,  it  fhould  be 
with  a  crop  that  has  been  raifed  later  in  the 
year,  that  the  runners,  by  fuch  time  as  they 
require  to  be  let  loofe  from  their  frames,  may 
have  fine  weather  to  fport  in,  and  be  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  fuffering  from  inclement  feaforis. 

°  After  all,  Winter  Cucumbers  are  beft  raifed 
in  a  ftove  ;  and  indeed  that  is  the  only  way  to 
have  them  completely  wholefome  and  good. 
All  unhealthy  vapours  and  pent-up  air,  which 
muff  neceffarily  attend  the  hotbed  in  very  cold 
weather,  will  not  be  found  in  the  ftove  ;  they 
will  be  diffipated  by  the  fires,  and  the  air  be 
kept  wholefome  and  pure.  The  temperature 


of  the  air  will  be  alfo  kept  more  equal,  and 
in  greater  quantity  ;  and  what  fun  happens, 
may  almofl  at  any  time  be  thrown  upon  the 
plants  ;  all  which  greatly  tend  to  quicken 
the  fruit  in  its  progrefs,  and  by  diflipating 
all  crude  and  unhealthy  vapours,  mu  ft  render 
it  well-tailed  and  wholefome.  Whoever,  there-  RaJfi 
fore,  is  defirous  of  raifing  any  considerable  Winre? 
quantity  of  Winter  Cucumbers,  and  to  con-  Cucum- 
tinue  the  praCtice  annually,  the  beft  way  will  ^ers  *n 
be  to  erect  a  l'mall  ftove  (fuch  as  is  recom- 
mended  for  the  Pine  Apple  plants)  for  the  mended, 
purpofe.  The  firft  expence  will  be  all ;  it  will 
laft  for  years,  if  not  for  ages ;  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  attending  the  plants  here  will  be  io  little, 
a.nd  ib  much  expence  of  labour,  attendance,  &c. 
faved,  that  it  will  abundantly  recompenfe  for 
the  extraordinary  expence  a  frriall  ftove  will 
firft  coft  over  and  above  the  expence  of  the 
frames  and  glaffes.  Arid  thefe,  together  with  the 
advantage  of  having  the  beft  fruit,  are  motives 
enough  tor  every  one  who  has  opportunity,  and 
is  defirous  of  carrying  6.1  gardening  in  any  to¬ 
lerable  extent,  to  put  this  method  into  practice. 

f  he  leeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  either  in  Their  cut* 
October,  November,  December,  or  January,  tme  there* 
according  to  the  time  you  would  choofe  to  have 
the  fruit  ripe.  Thefe  pots  fhould  be  immedi¬ 
ately  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bark-bed, 
and  in  about  fix  or  feveu  days  the  feeds  will 
come  up.  They  muft  be  watered  ;  and  when 
they  are  tolerably  ftrong,  they  fhoiild  be  re¬ 
moved  into  larger  pots;  to  remain  there  with 
due  air  and  water  about  three  weeks ;  and  then 
be  turned  out  with  the  mould  at  the  roots 
into  larger  pots  or  boxes,  there  to  remain  to 
flower  and  fruit.  The  beft  way  will  be  to  plant 
them  in  boxes,  which  fhould  be  funk  about  three 
inches  deep  into  the  tan-bed.  As  they  lend 
forth  runners  and  fide-branches,  diredt  them 
in  their  courfe,  keep  them  perfectly  clear  of 
each  other,  be  regular  in  your  watering,  and 
give  them  but  little  at  a  time  ;  cover  the 
glaffes  with  the  fhutters  and  cloths,  and  keep  the 
fires  up  in  all  very  hard  frofts,  and  in  very  foggy 
damp  weather  ;  grant  them  a  due  admiffion  of 
the  air,  whenever  the  feafon  will  permit;  and  in 
a  very  little  time,  and  with  little  trouble,  you 
will  have  Cucumbers  in  as  great  perfection  as 
their  nature  will  admit  of  at  that  feafon. 

They  will  do  very  well,  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  the  boxes  at  firft,  thefe  being  plunged 
about  three  inches  deep  for  the  purpofe,  without 
ever  being  removed.  The  plants  alfo,  if  the 
tan-bed  is  not  in  readinefs,  may  be  raifed  on  a 
common  hotbed,  and  afterwards  transplanted 
into  the  boxes  in  the  ftove.  They  may  be  aifa 
raifed  in  pots  in  the  ftove  among  Pin?  Apples 
and  other  tender  plants,  where  they  may  be 
trained  through  their  two  firft  degrees  of  ma¬ 
nagement  5  and  afterwards,  as  they  grow  too 
large  for  fuch  a  place  among  other  plants,  they 
may  be  removed  into  a  hotbed,  which  fhould  be 
the  fame  as  the  third  hotbed  before  directed,  in 
order  to  flower  and  fruit,  where  their  manage¬ 
ment  fhould  be  the  fame  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

Cucumbers  may  be  alfo  raifed  in  boxes  placed 
on  the  flues  in  the  ftove,  and  in  the  dry  ltove  ; 
and  thus  bafily,  where  there  are  thefe  convenien- 
cies,  may  this  fruit  be  brought  to  table  at  any 
defired  time  of  the  year. 

Early  Melons  alfo  may  be  obtained  in  the  fame 
way  ;  fo  that  our  ftoves  may  be  not  only  made 
to  anfwer  matters  of  curiofity  refpedting  exo¬ 
tics  and  tender  plants,  but  they  may  be  alfo 
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made  fcrviceable  in  bringing  the  tender  contents 
of  the  Kitchen  Garden  to  perfection  earlier  than 
it  can  be  obtained  any  other  way,  and  caufe  its 
produce  to  be  more  wholefome  and  good. 

This  is  the  crop  that  is  with  good  reafon 
moft  univerfally  railed  ;  which  is  generally  per¬ 
formed  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  on  an  hotbed 
in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up 
giving  them  air  and  water  at  times,  and  then 
letting  them  remain  until  they  flower  and  fruit. 
But  this  is  a  poor  method  of  raifing  Cucumbers  : 
The  quantity  to  be  obtained  by  it  will  be 
very  frnall ;  l'o  that  when  the  family  is  large,  or 
they  are  raifed  for  fale,  a  general  and  more  luc- 
cefsful  method  of  raifing  them  mult  be  prac- 
tiied. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  raife  a  large  quantity  of 
Cucumbers  to  come  in  for  fummer  ufe,  let  a  hot¬ 
bed  be  prepared  in  the  ufual  way  by  the  middle 
bf  March,  and  when  it  is  in  temperature  low 
the  feeds.  Thefe  will  come  up  in  about  a  week  *, 
and  when  their  two  leaves  are  fully  expanded, 
they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  to  a  fecond  hotbed. 
Thefe  two  hotbeds  need  be  but  very  frnall:  One 
light  will  be  fuflicient  for  the  Aril,  and  about 
two  lights  for  the  fecond;  let  the  quantity  of 
plants  wanted  be  almoft  what  it  will  ;  for  in 
this  fecond  hotbed  they  need  not  be  planted 
out  at  a  greater  diftance  than  about  two  inches 
from  each  other.  As  foon  as  they  are  planted, 
give  them  a  moderate  fprinkling  of  water,  Ihut 
down  the  glafles,  and  fhade  the  plants  with  mats 
■when  the  fun  Ikines  hot,  until  they  have  taken 
root.  In  nights  they  mull  be  defended  from 
cold  with  mats;  in  the  day-time  air  mull  be  al¬ 
lowed  them  as  much  as  the  weather  will  permit  • 
the  glafles  mud  be  wiped  and  turned  as  often 
as  the  condenfed  vapours  make  it  neceflary  ; 
and  your  plants  will  foon  fhew  figns  of  health 
and  good  growth. 

As  the  days  grow  long  and  the  weather 
warmer,  they  ihould  always  have  more  air  and 
Water  accordingly;  and  by  about  the  middle  of 
April  they  will  be  in  the  rough  leaf,  and  be  fit 
to  let  out  in  the  place  where  they  are  defigned 
to  flower  and  fruit. 

This  muft  be  oh  a  hotbed  of  a  different  cbn- 
ftrudtion  ;  and  the  weather  being  now  too  cold  to 
permit  the  plants  to  live  abroad  in  it  freely, 
a  fuflicient  quantity  of  bell  or  hand-glafies  muft 
be  provided  for  their  defence. 

Again  ft  the  time,  therefore,  that  the  plants 
are  to  be  fet  out,  let  both  be  in  readinefs  ;  let 
the  glafles  be  at  hand  for  immediate  ufe  ;  and 
let  'the  dung  have  been  brought  from  the 
(tables,  mixed  with  coal-afhes,  and  laid  on  a 
large  heap  to  ferment  as  before.  _  The  dung 
muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  to 
be  raifed  ;  and  the  rhanner  of  uflng  it  is  thus  : 
Open  a  trench  a  foot  deep,  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  yard  wide,  and  continue  it  to  any 
defired  length  ;  in  this  trench  work  your  dung 
in  the  fame  uniform  and  regular  manner,  as 
iifual.  This  hotbed  will  be  narrow,  and  need 
not  be  very  high  ;  for  a  good  cart-load  will 
be  fufficient  to  carry  it  fix  yards  in  length. 

Having  thus  filled  your  trench,  and  prepared 
your  long,  narrow  hotbed,  holes  fhould  be  made 
the  whole  length,  at  the  diftance  of  a  yard  and 
a  quarter  from  each  other.  Thefe  holes  fhould 
be  half  a  foot  deep,  and  nine  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  them  the  fineft  rich  mould  is  to 
be  placed  for  the  reception  of  the  plants;  while 
any  of  the  common  mould,  that  was  thrown  out 
Vol.  II. 
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of  the  trench,  may  be  fuflicient  to  cover  the  reft 
of  the  bed.  The  mould  lhoiild  be  laid  ab  ut 
three  or  four  inches  thick;  and  it  fhould  be 
made  to  flope  down  to  the  ground,  and  cover 
die  hotbed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  appearance 
of  a  hotbed  may  be  feen ;  it  fhould  ieem 
only  to  be  a  long  ridge  of  earth  raifed  for  lome 
convenience  in  the  garden.  And  if  very  large 
quantities  of  Cucumbers  are  wanted,  and  many 
of  this  kind  of  hotbed  are  to  be  made  for 
the  purpofe,  they  fhould  be  ftationed  at  about 
two  yards  and  an  half  from  each  other;  and 
being  thus  covered  with  mould,  they  will  have 
a  regular  look,  and  will  refemble  the  ridges 
of  land  formed  by  fome  notable  farmers  in 
the  management  of  their  well  -  cultivated 
fields. 

The  holes  are  to  be  made  in  all  the  others,  as  in 
the  firft  ridge ;  and  in  thefe  holes,  now  made 
level,  the  plants  are  to  be  fet.  Previous  to  this} 
the  glafles  are  to  be  fet  over  the  holes  ;  each  glals 
fhould  be  fet  over  its  hole,  as  foon  as  it  is  filled 
with  the  mould  ;  the  edges  fhould  be  well  prefled 
down  ;  and  by  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  the 
mould  will  be  in  proper  temperature  to  receive 
the  plants. 

In  order  td  this}  let  thfe  top  of  the  mould  be 
firft  taken  off;  then  take  up  every  plant  from  the 
hotbed  with  a  fcooping  trowel,  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  prefer ve  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  root ; 
and  this  will  With  greater  certainty  be  performed} 
if  the  plants  about  fix  hours  before  had  a  mode¬ 
rate  watering.  As  you  take  them  up,  fet  them  in 
the  holes,  gently  prefling  the  mould  to  the  Tides 
and  roots.  Four  plants  fhould  be  afligned  to  each 
hole,  and  they  fhould  be  fet  at  an  eqiial  diftance 
from  each  other.  As  the  holes  are  thus  planted,  give 
the  plants  a  moderate  watering,  and  whelm  the 
glafles. over  them.  From  this  time  they  muft 
be  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  the  glafles 
fhould  be  raifed  on  one  fide  a  little  about  noon} 
which  fhould  always  be  on  the  contrary  fide  to  that 
on  which  the  wirid  blows.  They  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently,  though  very  flightly,  watered  ;  and  in 
cold  frofty  nights,  which  often  happen  at  the 
end  of  April,  or  the  Beginning  of  May,  the  glafles 
muft  be  wholly  covered.  As  the  days  get  warm¬ 
er,  they  fhould  accordingly  have  more  air.  Wheri 
fine  mild  fhowers  happen,  the  glafles  fhould 
be  wholly  taken  off,  and  wheri  the  plants  are 
fufhciently  refrefhed,  fhould  be  dire£Hy  placed 
on  again  :  And  this  is  their  general  management 
until  tl^ey  are  grown  large  enough  to  fill  the 
glafles.  When  you  find  this,  they  muft  be  raifed 
with  bricks}  and  about  the  firft  week  of  June  the 
runners  may  be  let  out  to  take  their  courl'e.  Keep 
the  glafles,  however,  elevated  over  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  at  the  height  of  about  nine  inches  ;  and 
on  fome  evening,  or  on  a  moift  day,  diredt  the  run¬ 
ners  in  the  courfe  they  are  to  take.  In  about  a 
fortnight  after,  let  the  ground  be  dug  next  to  the 
ridges  for  a  yard  in  breadth  on  each  fide.  Let 
the  furface  be  made  level,  and  as  the  runners 
advance,  place  them  regularly  on  this  ground, 
ftationing  them  at  as  equal  a  diftance  as  pofii- 
ble  from  one  another,  and  confining  them  with 
pegs  to  fecure  them  from  being  incommoded  by 
the  wind.  During  the  whole  courfeof  this  training, 
water  them  frequently,  tho’  never  when  the  fun 
ftiines  hot  upon  them ;  let  them  have  but  little  at  a! 
time  ;  let  it  be  done  by  fprinkling  the  whole  plant; 
and  when  they  come  into  bloflom  the  fprinkling 
fhould  be  more  ftridly  attended  to,  and  they 
fhould  have  it  in  rather  larger  quantities. 

8  Z  '  After 
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After  this  the  fruit  will  loon  fwell,  and  be  fit 
for  ule  ;  and  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  them 
t  from  thefe  beds  until  the  end  of  fummer. 

Of  Pick-  There  is  no  very  great  difficulty  in  railing  Late 
lcrs.  Cucumbers,  or  Cucumbers  for  Pickling;  neither 
is  it  attended  with  any  great  trouble.  No  hotbed 
is  required  for  the  purpofe.  They  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  fummer,  and  they  will  fport  in  the 
open  ground,  without  danger  of  fuffering  from 
inclement  feafons,  until  they  have  rewarded  your 
diligence  with  their  abundance. 

Culture,  The  lalt  week  in  May  is  the  belt  time  to  fow 
the  feeds.  The  ground  Ihould  be  rich,  and  well 
dug  •,  holes  Ihould  be  made  in  form  of  a  bafon, 
at  a  yard  and  a  half  diftance  from  each  other ; 
the  mould  Ihould  be  made  fine  in  the  holes  efpe- 
cially,  and  in  thefe  Ihould  the  feeds  be  fown.  Ten 
or  a  dozen  will  be  Sufficient  for  each  hole.  They 
Ihould  be  placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  one 
another,  and  fhould  be  covered  with  about  half 
an  inch  depth  of  mould. 

If  the  weather  Ihould  be  dry,  give  the  holes 
a  fmall  watering  at  the  time  of  fowing  the  feeds  ; 
and  if  it  Ihould  continue  fo,  water  them  every 
third  evening.  The  plants  will  come  up  in  about 
a  week  ;  and  juft  before  that,  place  over  the  hole 
fome  furze- bufhes,  or  any  kind  of  cover,  to  con¬ 
ceal  them  from  the  birds,  which  would  deftroy 
them  on  their  firft  appearance.  When  their  two 
leaves  are  wholly  expanded,  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  fuffering  from  that  quarter,  and  then  the 
covering  may  be  removed. 

When  they  are  got  into  the  third,  or  rough 
leaf,  the  weakeft  fhould  be  all  drawn  out  except 
four,  leaving  only  that  number  in  each  hole  or 
bafon.  At  this  time  draw  up  the  mould  to  the 
items  of  thofe  remaining,  and  prefs  it  tolerably 
clofe.  If  dry  weather  happens,  frequently  give 
the  plants  water,  and  draw  the  external  mould 
to  the  edges  of  the  holes  to  make  the  cavity 
larger,  the  more  effectually  to  detain  what  moi- 
iture  may  happen. 

Direct  the  runners  in  their  courfes,  as  often  as 
you  find  it  neceffary  ;  peg  them  down  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  difplaced  by  the  winds  ;  keep 
the  whole  clean  from  weeds ;  and  this  is  all  the 
trouble  they  will  require. 

By  the  beginning  of  Auguft  they  will  produce 
good  fruit  for  pickling.  Thefe  fhould  be  gather¬ 
ed  in  mornings,  and  ufed  foon  after,  not  keep¬ 
ing  them,  as  is  too  often  practifed,  until  more 
can  be  obtained  to  pickle  with  them.  Such 


pickles  can  never  be  expected  to  be  good ;  and 
as  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  quantity  pickled  to¬ 
gether  foon  after  they  are  gathered. a  large  lharc 
of  plants  fhould  be  railed  for  thefe  u lc.<q  fo  that 
they  may  afford  any  defired  number  at  a  given 
time.  1  here  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  picklers  until 
the  froft  flops  them  *,  during  which  time  fome 
of  the  fineft  may  be  permitted  to  grow  larger  for 
Hieing,  fho,uld  they  be  wanted  at  that  feafon. 

Thofe  who  are  moft  curious  in  their  Early  0/  raTi? 
Cucumbers,  fave  the  feeds  for  that  purpofe 'from  Cucusb 
the  winter  plants,  or  thofe  that  'were  brought  L’rietd. 
forward  in  the  Ipring  ;  though  the  generality 
of  Cucumber-feed  is  faved  from  thofe  plants 
that  have  been  ridged  out  in  -the  open  giotihd 
to  be  raifed  in  plenty  for  fummer  ufe.  In’dthcr 
cafe,  the  firft  and  the  fineft  fruit  is  to  be  pitched 
on.  One  only  fhould  be  left  on  a  plant ;  it  ihould 
be  that  which  grows  neareft  the  root ;  and,  to 
prevent  its  being  gathered,  it  would  be  advife- 
able  to  tie  a  piece  of  coloured  yarn  or  worfted 
round  the  ftalk  for  a  mark.  The  number  of  thofe 
thus  marked,  and  let  apart  for  feeds,  fhould  be 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  w-anted;  and 
a  tile  or  flate  fhould  be  placed  under  each  to 
keep  it  from  the  ground.  When  the  plants  are 
Iprinkled,  care  muff  be  taken  not  to  wet  thofe 
fruit ;  and  when  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  which 
is  feldom  before  the  end  of  Auguft,  gather  them, 
and  expofe  them  in  the  fun  for  a  week  or  longer 
in  a  dry  place.  After  this  open  them  length¬ 
ways,  and  take  out  the  feeds  with  the  pulp;  put 
them  into  a  tub,  ftir  them  every  day,  and  when 
the  pulp  is  well  rotten,  feparate  it  from  the  feeds 
by  putting  water  into  the  tub,  andftirrmg  itabout; 
then  fpread  them  upon  paper,  and  turn  them  every 
day ;  as  the  paper  becomes  wet,  afford  them  fome 
freffifheets,  and  continue  th  s  until  the  feeds  are 
dry.  When  you  find  this,  put  them  into  paper 
bags,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  feed -room,  to  be 
ready  for  ufe. 

The  feed  ought  to  be  three  years,  at  leaft,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ufed ;  on  which  account  the  bags  fhould 
be  made  of  white  paper,  the  kinds  marked, 
and  the  date  of  the  year  when  they  were  gathered, 
to  direct  the  gardener  to  the  right  feed  for  his  pur- 
pofe.  v 

The  Cucumber  is  tided,  Cucumis  foliorutn  aai- 
gulis  reblis,  pomis  cvato-oblongis  fcabris.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Cucumis  fativus  vulgaris  ;  and 
Dodonasus,  Cucumis  vulgaris.  The  place  of  its 
natural  growth  is  not  certainly  known. 
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C  Y  N  A  R  A,  ARTICHOKE. 


cies. 


Sorts  of 
Arti¬ 
choke. 


This  genus  comprehends  two  very  cele¬ 
brated  fpecies  of  our  Kitchen  Garden  pro¬ 
duce,  viz. 

1.  The  Artichoke. 
t.  The  Cardoon. 

The  culture  of  both  thefe  ffiall  be  exhibited 
under  their  feparate  heads. 

I.  Cynara  Scolymus ,  Artichoke. 

There  are  two  lorts  of  Artichokes  cultivated 
in  our  gardens : 

1.  The  Old  Green,  or  French  Artichoke. 

2.  The  Red  Dutch,  or  Globe  Artichoke. 


The  latter  of  thefe  is  preferred  before  the 
former,  though  both  are  cultivated  by  thofe  who 
love  variety  of  Kitchen  Garden  produce.  Their 
management  is  exactly  the  fame. 

In  order  to  have  a  bed  of  one  or  both  of  thefe  Culture. 
Artichokes,  let  the  ground  be  double  dug 
againft  the  laft  week  in  February,  or  the  firft  in 
March,  and  let  the  furface  be  made  level  and 
fmooth.  The  fituation  fhould  be  well  defend¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  plants  are  very  liable  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  fevere  winters.  They  love  a  moift 
foil  ;  tho’  in  fuch  a  ftation  it  is  great  odds  but 

they 
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they  go  oft  a  winter  or  two  after  being  planted. 
If  you  plant  them  on  a  dry  undunged  foil,  they 
will  remain  for  years  in  lpight  of  all  weather, 
and  their  fruit  will  be  of  an  heightened  flavour ; 
but  the  heads  will  be  frnall,  and  infignificant.  If, 
therefore,  you  think  the  perfection  of  Artichokes 
eonfifts  in  their  fize,  and  the  quantity  of  meat  each 
head  will  .  fford,  let  them  be  planted  in  a  moift, 
rich  foil  ;  and  let  a  plantation  be  made  every 
fpnng,  if  you  regard  the  delicacy  of  the  flavour 
more  than  the  fize  of  the  heads.  Let  the  foil  be 
freftn  dry,  and  light,  but  by  no  'means  over* 
dunged  ;  and  this  fituation  will  lave  you  great 
trouble  in  raifing  frelh  plantations  of  Artichokes  ; 
for  with  proper  management  they  will  produce 
fruit,  and  continue  to  do  fo  many  years. 

In  either  cafe,  the  ground  muft  be  dug  full  two 
fpades  deep.  Any  time  about  the  end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  or  the  beginning  of  March;  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  fuits,  is  the  molt  proper  feafon  to  make 
the  plantation.  Off-fets  fhould  be  taken  with 
care  from  feme  old  roots  for  the  purpofe ;  which 
off-fets  fhould  be  thole  that  are  tender  and  crifp, 
in  oppofition  to  the  tough  and  ftringv  kinds-, 
which  are  good  for  nothing.  The  part  where  they 
grew  to  the  old  root  fhould  be  cut  off;  the 
outfide  leaves  fhould  be  (bortened,  leaving  the 
irtude  ones  to  hand  uppermoft,  and  they  will  be 
then  ready  tor  planting.  In  order  to  this,  draw 
lines  five  feet  from  each  other;  if  the  land  be 
rich  and  good,  and  a  quantity  of  rotten  dung 
has  been  worked  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ; 
which  is  the  general  practice.  If  the  land  be 
only  common  garden  mould,  let  the  lines  be  only 
four  feet  from  each  other,  and  in  thefe  lines  fit 
your  plants  two  feet  afunder  ;  about  four  inches  is 
the  depth  each  plant  will  require  to  be  let  in.  The 
mould  muft  be  well  clofed  to  the  roots,  and  good 
watering  muft  be  afforded  them  ;  which  muft 
be  repeated  every  other  morning,  if  the  weather 
proves  dry,  until  they  have  taken  root. 

Having  thus  planted  your  Artichoke-bed,  let 
us  now  accompany  it  in  its  after-management. 
And  for  this,  keep  the  ground  coftftandy  clean 
from  weeds,  and  about  the  beginning  of  May 
dig  the  ground  between  the  rows.  This  will  in¬ 
vigorate  your  growing  plants  ;  and  when  the 
young  fruit  appears,  the  rows  fhould  be  dug  be¬ 
tween  them  again,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  have 
your  Artichokes  in  the  height  of  perfection. 
Thefe  Artichokes  will  be  ripe  in  Auguft  or  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  and  the  fruit  from  thefe  new  planta¬ 
tions  will  be  much  finer-flavoured  than  thole 
which  are  produced  from  old  roots. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next  management 
of  thefe  plants.  And  for  this,  in  November  dig 
between  the  rows  of  the  Artichokes,  taking  care 
not  to  difturb  their  roots,  and  lay  the  earth  up 
to  the  plants,  forming  a  ridge  along  each  row. 
Hard  frofts  are  deftrudive  to  them  ;  and  this 
ridged  earth  will  be  a  fhield  againft  it :  But  if 
you  find  the  weather  to  let  in  very  fevere,  an 
additional  guard  muft  be  granted  the  plants,  by 
covering  them  with  peafe-ftraw,  or  home  light  co¬ 
vering,  but  not  with  long  dung  or  litter  from  the 
liable's,  as  is  too  often  pradifed.  This  covering,  let 
it  be  what  it  will,  on  the  return  of  fine  weather 
fhould  be  immediately  taken  away.  About  the  end 
of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  your 
plants  will  call  for  the  third  degree  of  manage¬ 
ment,  called,  Dreffing  them  ;  for  by  that  time 
they  will  be  growing  through  the  ridges  ;  and 
then  is  the  moll  fuitable  feafon  for  the  purpofe. 

In  order  to  this,  the  ground  muft  be  well  clear¬ 
ed  away  from  the  roots,  to  examine  their  ftate  •, 
and  when  there  are  found  more  eyes  than  two, 


they  muft  be  rubbed  off.  The  two  eyes  or  (hoots 
that  remain  ought  to  be  the  lowed,  the  fartheft 
from  eich  other,  and  the  tendered: ;  and  the  fruit 
they  will  afterwards  produce,  will  be  fuller  ot 
meat,  and  better  flavoured.  Having  thus  dife 
pofed  thefe  two  remaining  (hoots  at  as  great  a 
di fiance  as  poflible  from  each  other,  and  drawn 
the  earth  well  about  them,  finifhed  the  others  in 
the  like  manner,  and  neated  up  the  beds,  the 
bufinefs  called  Dreffing  is  over.  At  this  time 
the  fhoots  that  are  taken  from  thefe  roots  may 
be  ufed  to  form  a  new  plantation  :  And,  indeed, 
this  will  be  highly  neceflary,  if  you  would  choofe 
Artichokes  throughout  the  whole  leafon  ;  for  the 
old  beds  will  produce  their  fruit  early  in  the 
hammer*,  and  (hofe  beds  that  were  formed  in 
the  fpring  will  afford  fruit  to  fucceed  them  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  autumn. 

In  the  lummer,  when  the  plants  firft  fhew 
their  fruit,  all  lackers  fnould  be  taken  off,  and 
alio  the  fide-branches  of  the  (talks  •,  for,  by  leav¬ 
ing  one  fruit  only  to  terminate  one  (talk,  it  will 
be  proportionably  larger  and  finer.  In  gathering 
your  Artichokes,  it  will  be  beft  to  cut  the  (talks 
clown  to  the  ground  •,  and  when  all  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  the  beds  may  remain  unnoticed  until 
the  return  of  the  November  management. 

II.  Cynara  Carduncuhis ,  Cardoon. 


The  Cardoon  is  another  fpecies  of  the  Arti-  Cardoon. 
choke,  but  requires  a  very  different  manage¬ 
ment  *,  for  it  is  the  blanched  ftalk  of  the  plant 
that  is  coveted. 

It  is  eafily  railed  by  fowing  the. feeds  in  March 
on  a  bed  of  light,  rich,  frefh  earth.  Where  the 
plants  come  up  too  clofe,  thin  them  ;  water  them 
in  dry  Weather  ;  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  and 
when  they  have  got  five  leaves,  remove  them 
to  a  well-prepared  bed,  planting  them  in  rows 
a  foot  diftant  from  each  other.  At  this  remo¬ 
val  water  them  well,  and  continue  it  every  even¬ 
ing  until  they  have  taken  root ;  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds,  and  then  let  them  remain  until  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  June. 

About  that  time  let  a  piece  of  rich,  moift  its  Cul- 
ground  be  in  readinefs  for  their  reception  ;  ture. 
let  it  be  well  dug  •,  and  let  trenches  be  made,  as 
is  the  manner  pradifed  for  Celery,  at  fix  feet 
diftance  from  each  other.  Let  the  bottoms  be 
well  dug,  and  in  thefe  trenches  fee  your  Car- 
doons  two  feet  afunder  •,  water  them  well  at  this 
time,  and  repeat  it  every  evening  until  they  have 
taken  root,  after  which  they  will  grpw  amazing¬ 
ly :  During  their  growth  you  muft  continue  to  earfh 
them  up,  and  by  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
Auguft  they  will  be  fully  grown  for  blanching. 

The  method  of  doing  it  is  thus  :  On  fomeltry  Method 
day  prepare' a  fufficient  quantity  of  bafs  Urines-,  of  blanch- 
then  gather  together  the  llalks  and  leaves  in  The  in2  Car~- 
molt  regular  and  careful  manner,  and  tie  them  door,s* 
with  the  bafs  within  about  fix  inches  of  the  top  *, 
after  that  mould  up  your  plants  hioffi  enough  to 
cover  the  bafs  firings,  but  not  higher*,  as  it  would 
endanger  the  fafety  of  your  plants.  As  they 
ftill  grow  higher,  continue  your  tying  up  and 
moulding  :  And  thus  will  your  plants^  be  per¬ 
fectly  well  blanched,  and  very  delicate  by  Octo¬ 
ber.  It  is  a  cultom  among  Gardeners  to  blanch 
only  a  few  plants  at  a  time,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  fucceffion  the  longerr ;  and  if  this  be  obierv- 
ed  at  an  interval  of  about  ten  days,  from  one 
fingle  feed  bed  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Cardoons 
may  be  had  throughout  the  whole  leafon. 

In  order  to  raile'  Cardooh-feed,  a  fufficient  Ofrfifio 
number  of  plants  fhould  be  let  out  for  the  pur-  the  feed/ 
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pofe  in  a  warm  ficuation.  Thefe  fhould  not  be 
blanched  ;  and  it  the  winter  fhould  prove  very 
fevere,  it  would  be  proper  to  covet  them  with 
feme  peafe-ftraw,  or  the  like,  which  (hould  be 
coaftantly  taken  off  on  the  fir  ft  return  of  fine 
weather,  in  the  fpring  dig  between  the  rows, 
which  will  not  only  deftroy  the  weeds,  but  great¬ 
ly  encourage  the'growth  of  the  plants.  In  July 
your  plants  will  be  in  flower;  but  it  depends 
Upon  the  after-feafon  for  your  having  good  feeds. 
If  much  wet  happens,  they  feldom  ripen  ;  but 
if  the  weather  proves  dry  during  the  time  of 
their  flowering,  and  through  Auguft,  you  may 
reafonably  expert  to  have  good  feeds  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

i.  The  Artichoke  is  titled,  Cynara  foliis  fub- 


fpinojis  pinnatis  indivififque ,  calycinis  fquamis  ova - 
iis.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Cynara 
foliis  pinnatis ,  laciniis  ferratis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
titles  the  varieties  of  it  thus :  One  fort  he  calls, 
Cynara  fylvejlris  lati folia  ;  another,  Cynara  hor- 
tenfis  aculeata  ;  and  a  third,  Cynara  hortenfis> 
foliis  non  aculeatis.  Clufius  calls  it,  Scolymus  Dio- 
fcoridis .  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
France. 

2.  The  Cardoon  is  titled,  Cynara  foliis  fpincfis> 
Omnibus  pinnatifidis ,  calycinis  fquamis  ovatis.  Sau- 
vages  calls  it,  Cynara  foliis  -pinnatis ,  foliolis  ob- 
longis  iiidivifis ,  caule  fpinofo  ;  Cafpar  Bauhine* 
Cynara  fpinofa ,  cujus  pediculi  efitantur  ;  and  Ta- 
bernaemontanus,  Scolymus  aculeatus.  It  grows 
in  Crete. 
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DAUCUS  C  A  ROTA,  The  CARROT. 


Remarks.  'TpHER-E  is  fcarcely  a  plant  in  nature  that  af- 
JL  fords  greater  encouragement  for  experi¬ 
ments  in  gardening  than  the  Carrot.  From  one  of 
the  molt  worthiefs  and  leaf!  regarded  plants  of 
our  fields,  it  is  now  become,  by  good  culture,  a 
principal  plant  in  the  Kitchen  Garden,  and  is 
one  of  the  moft  uleful,-  beneficial,  and  profitable 
efculents  at  our  table. 

For  the  reader  nuift  know,  that  6ur  Garden 
Carrot  is  no  mote  than  a  variety  of  the  common 
Wild  Carrot,  that  grows  fo  plentifully  by  the 
fides  of  paths,  &c.  in  almoft  every  place. 
It  was  firft  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds 
of  that  fort,  and  has  been  continued  to  be 
improved  for  many  years  in  our  gardens.  It  va¬ 
ries  in  itfelf  by  culture  ;  but  thefe  varieties  fo 
leldom  happen,  and  when  once  obtained  are  fo 
very  lafting,  that  they  have  induced  many  good 
Bo  tan  ids  to  believe  them  to  be  diftind  fpecies  : 
Hence  we  find  fo  many  forts  deferibed  by  old 
authors,  w’nilft  one  common  title  fhould  com¬ 
prehend  the  whole. 

The  Wild  Carrot,  therefore,  is  the  original; 
and  from  this,  by  good  culture,  we  have  ob- 
'  rained. 

The  Orange  Carrot. 

Varieties.  'j’he  Red  Carrot. 

The  White  Carrot. 

The  Yellow  Carrot. 

The  Purple  Carrot. 

Several  other  forts  of  various  tints  might 
be  mentioned,  which  preferve  their  difference 
chiefly,  if  railed  ever  fo  often,  by  feeds. 

The  Orange  Carrot  is  the  moft  profitable, 
and  is  moft  univerfally  efteemed,  though  the 
others  are  preferred  by  fotne  ;  fo  that  if  the  Gar¬ 
dener  be  curious,  he  fhould  have  a  few  of  every 
fort  :  He  will  thus  pleafe  the  palates  of  all,  and 
beautifully  garni fh  his  mafter’s  table  with  variety. 
The  method  of  raifing  them  is  thus  : 

„  u  In  order  to  have  a  good  crop  of  early  Carrots, 

-a. ^re.  ^  pjece  0T  rich,  but  not  dunged  ground,  in  a 
warm  and  well  fheltered  part  of  the  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den,  be  trenched  and  well-ridged  in  October,  and 
then  let  it  lie  expofed  to  the  different  forts  of 
weather,  as  they  fhall  happen,  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January  ;  by  which  means  it  will  be  fine 


for  working.  In  the  firft  week  of  January* 
if  the  weather  is  open,  let  the  fpot  be  well  dug* 
levelled,  and  formed  into  regular  beds.  As  foon 
as  this  is  done,  if  the  wind  is  not  too  high,  fow 
the  feeds  with  an  even  hand  thereon,  rake  thern 
carefully  in,  neat  up  the  beds,  and  this  is 
a  foundation  for  the  firft  crop  of  Carrots  :  Their 
after-care  is  nothing  but  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds,  and  hoeing  or  pulling  up  the  Carrots, 
where  they  come  up  too  clofe.  This  muft  be 
done  foon  after  they  come  up;  becaufe,  if  this 
be  omitted,  they  will  foon  grow  weak,  and  the 
roots  be  flopped  in  their  growth  ;  fo  that,  without 
this  care,  you  muft  never  expefl  to  have  them  fo 
early  or  fo  good.  Three  inches  will  be  diftance 
fuflicient  for  the  early  Carrots ;  becaufe  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  when  they  get  to  be  of  any  tolerable  fize, 
they  will  be  conftantly  thinned  for  the  table,  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  largeft,  and  making  room  for  the 
others  to  increafe  in  bulk. 

The  weeds  muft  be  regularly  deftroyed  as  they 
appear,  or  they  would  otherwife  greatly  annoy  the' 
Carrot  bed:  And  this  is  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be 
laid  with  regard  to  the  firft  crop  of  Carrots. 

In  about  fix  weeks  from  the  firft  fowing,  let  a 
fecond  crop  be  fown  in  the  like  manner;  but  this 
is  more  particularly  recommended  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  who  are  remarkably  fond  of  very  young 
Carrots.  Where  there  is  no  fuch  predominant 
defire,  the  trouble  of  raifing  this  fecond  crop 
may  be  faved ;  for  the  firft  bed,  if  it  has  fuc- 
ceeded  well,  will  have  plenty  of  Carrots  for 
the  fupply  of  the  table,  until  the  general  crop 
in  the  larger  beds  comes  into  ule. 

The  third  fowing,  or  the  general  crop  for  fum- 
mer  ufe,  fhould  be  made  the  firft  or  fecond  week 
in  March.  The  ground  fhould  have  been 
trenched,  and  lain  ridged  all  winter,  and  at  the 
time  of  preparing  it  for  the  feeds  fhould  have  been 
double  dug.  Having  thus  marked  out  the  beds 
four  feet  wide,  with  proper  alleys  between  them, 
carefully  rub  the  feeds  to  feparate  them,  and 
fow  them  thinly  and  even,  and  after  that  pat  them 
well  down  with  the  back  of  the  fpade ;  then  rake 
them  in,  neat  up  your  beds,  and  the  bufinefs  is 
done.  I  need  not  tell  the  Gardener,  that  a  (till  day 
fhould  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  or  it  will  be  im- 
poflible  to  fow  the  feeds  with  any  tolerable  degree 
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of  exa&nefs  ;  and  that  the  lighted  and  dried  part  1 
of  the  garden  is  the  mod  iuitable  part  for  the 
Carrot  bed. 

When  the  Carrots  are  grown  to  about  three 

i  D 

or  four  inches  «high,  they  fhould  be  hoed  to  fuit- 
able  diftances.  1  wo  Carrots  fhould  never  be  iuf- 
fered  to  grow  together  ;  and  the  neared  didance 
they  fhould  be  left  from  each  other  ought  to  be 
fix  inches  :  Neither  would  this  be  fufficient,  were 
it  not  fuppofed  that  a  condant  thinning  after¬ 
wards  would  be  made  for  the  ufe  of  the  table, 
leaving  the  others  to  arrive  at  their  full  growth. 
The  Orange  Carrot  is  preferred  before  all  others 
for  this  general  crop  *,  and  if  the  foil  is  deep,  and 
the  plants  are  not  crowded,  the  fize  they  will  ar¬ 
rive  to  is  prodigious. 

About  November,  before  the  frofts  come  on, 
the  roots  fhould  be  taken  up  and  laid  by  in  fand 
in  a  dry  place,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe  all  win¬ 
ter  and  the  fpring  following. 

But  as  fuch  Carrots  are  large  and  coarfe,  and 
are  by  many  dilregarded,  it  will  be  riecefifary  to 
have  a  fourth  fowing  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
Auguft.  Thefe  will  ftand  the  winter,  and  be  in 
eating  early  in  the  fpring ;  but  it  is  very  rare 
that  they  are  properly  flavoured :  They  will  be 
often  tough,  dicky,  and  difagreeable,  and  much 
inferior  to  thofe  large  forts  that  were  preierved  in 
fand;  but  as  they  are  fomedmes  very  fine  and 
well  flavoured,  the  praCtice  of  the  autumnal  low¬ 
ing  fhould  never  be  wholly  omitted. 

The  jdurple  Carrot  is  the  mod  tender,  and  the 
fmalled,  of  all  the  forts.  This  Ihouid  be  iown  in 
y*  pril,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  the  table  the  end  of 
fummer;  it  is  very  iweet,  and  by  fome  thought 
of  fuperior  flavour  to  any  of  the  other  forts. 

In  fowing  of  all  the  Carrots,  the  ground 
fhould  be  well  worked,  the  clods  broken,  and 
every  thing  made  fine.  The  foil,  to  have  them  in 
the  utmod  perfection,  ought  to  be  rich,  light, 
dry,  and  good,  but  never  dunged ;  for  if  you 
fow  them  on  a  dunged  foil,  the  Carrots  will  be 
worm-eaten  on  the  fides,  and  of  little  value.  But 
as  one  requifite  for  a  Carrot  bed  is  a  rich  foil, 
that  fpot  that  hath  borne  a  crop  of  onions  the  year 
before,  will  be  proper  for  the  purpofe  :  The  dung 
that  made  it  fit  for  the  onions  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  mould;  it  will  all  then  become 
one  rich  foil,  and  be  a  proper  receptacle  for  the 

feeds  of  Carrots.  ,  „  .  r  _  c  , 

In  order  to  raife  a  good  dock  of  Carrot  feed, 
let  a  fufficient  number  of  roots  be  left  in  the 
bed  undidurbed,  at  the  time  you  take  up  the 
roots  to  lay  them  in  fand  in  the  autumn.  Thefe 
roots  fhould  be  left  at  about  a  foot  didance  from 
each  other  ;  or  if  the  bed  be  wholly  cleared,  the 
larged  and  fined  roots  fhould  be  leleCted  from 
the  fand  repofitory,  and  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  deep  foil  at  a  foot  didance  from  each  other. 
In  Auguft  the  feed  will  be  ripe,  at  which  time 
it  fhould  be  cut,  as  they  do  corn  ;  and  after  it  has 
lain  a  few  days  in  the  full  fun  and  air,  it  fhould 
be  tied  in  fmall  bundles,  which  fhould  be  fet 
upright  for  a  few  days  longer,  by  which  time 
it  will  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  may  be  beat  out, 
and  put  up  in  bags,  to  be  preferred  for  ufe. 
Carrot-feeds  will  keep  good  for  three  years  ; 
though  the  frefti  feeds  are  always  to  be  pre- 

£erred 

Carrots  may  be  raifed  on  Hotbeds  to  come  in 
early  in  the  fpring,  before  it  is  poffible  to  obtain 
them  with  the  utmoft  circumfpeaion  from  the 
natural  ground.  Carrots  thus  railed  will  be 
much  fuperior  to  any  of  the  autumnal  owed 
Carrots,  or  fuch  as  have  been  preierved  in  fand; 
and  this  method  ought  mqre  particularly  to  be 
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praCtifed,  if  you  find  that  thofe  Carrots  have 
been  damaged,  their  flavour  or  even  colour 
abated,  or  that  in  any  relpeCt  they  are  not  lo  good 
as  might  be  expected. 

This  bed  fhould  confifl  of  a  pretty  good  depth 
of  dung,  fhould  be  well  trampled,  and  the  mould 
to  cover  it  fhould  be  at  leaft  a  foot  and  an  half 
deep.  On  this  fow  your  Carrots.  They  will  food 
come  up  ;  at  which  time  give  them  as  much  air 
as  poffible,  and  frequent  bu  moderate  waterings. 

As  the  heat  of  the  bed  abates,  line  it  well 
with  hot  dung,  and  you  will  find  your  Carrots 
to  advance  regularly  towards  perfection,  from 
the  beginning  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ; 
thin  them  where  they  come  up  too  clofe  ;  give 
them  all  poffible  air  ;  water  them  as  you  find  the 
bed  requires  it ;  and  in  a  little  time  they  will  be 
of  fize  for  the  table;  and  you  may  draw  theni 
as  you  do  Radifhes  for  ufe. 

It  is  with  pleafure  we  behold  the  many  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  lately  made  in  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  refearches  of  that  nature, 
makes  us  hope  to  find  experiments  more  pro¬ 
perly  attended  to;  and  to  lee  our  land  glowing 
with  fuch  heightened  produce  as  itsna  ure  is  ca¬ 
pable  to  fupport.  Among  thefe  improvements; 
the  culture  of  Carrots  for  cattle  in  fields  is  one ;  bf  railing 
a  thing  that  until  of  late  years  was  never  known,  Carrots 
and  which  now  amply  ffiews  itfelf  profitable  and  field#* 
beneficial  in  fuch  places  where  land  proper  for  the 
growth  of  Carrots  is  found  •  Arid  where  that 
happens,  a  good  crop  of  Carrots  will  be  worth 
nine  or  ten  pounds  per  acre  ;  whereas  a  croj5 
of  Turneps  is  hardly  ever  rated  at  above  a  third 
part  of  that  value. 

The  foil  proper  for  Carrots  fhould  be  hath-  pr0pcp 
rally  deep,  loofe,  and  light,  and  the  ground,  at  foil, 
the  time  of  fowing  the  feed,  fhould  be  in  good 
heart*  If  this  is  wanting,  it  fhould  be  well 
dunged  the  year  before,  and  a  crop  of  Barley  or 
Oats  obtained  from  it  ;  or  if  the  dung  be  very 
rotten,  it  may  be  ufed  and  ploughed  in  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  fowing  of  the  Carrot  feeds. 

•Taking  it  for  granted,  however,  that  the  land 
is  in  good  heart,  and  proper  for  Carrots,  let  it  be 
ploughed  very  deep  in  September  or  October* 
and  let  it  be  well  ridged  to  be  mellowed  by  the 
frofl.  About  the  end'  of  January,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February,  it  fhould  be  ploughed  acrofs 
very  deep,  and  then  well  harrowed  to  break  the 
clods,  &c.  This  ploughing  fhould  always  be  to 
the  bottom  of  the  foil ;  and  if  one  plough  is  not 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  there  fhould  be  two, 
one  to  follow  the  other  in  the  fame  furrow.  In 
March  it  fhould  be  ploughed  again,  and  well  har¬ 
rowed  ;  and  in  a  calm  day,  when  the  ground  is  in 
good  order  for  working,  th^  feeds  fhould  be 
fown.  A  pound  and  an  half  of  feeds  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  fow  an  acre  ;  and  as  they  are  very  light, 
and  difficult  to  be  fown  in  large  quantities  the 
belt  way  will  be  to  mix  fome  dry  mould  or  fand 
with  them :  This  will  feparate  the  feeds,  and 
enable  you  to  fcatter  them  with  a  more  even 
hand.  As  foon  as  the  feeds  are  fown,  harrow  them 
in  with  a  light  harrow,  and  the  bufinefs  is  done. 

When  the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high, 
they  muft  be  hoed  and  thinned  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  you  do  Turneps.  No  two  carrots  ought  to 
be  left  together ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  nearer 
at  lead  than  fix  inches  to  one  another ;  and 
if  the  land  is  rich  and  deep,  they  ought  to  ftand 
at  a  greater  diftance.  At  this  time  the  weeds 
muft  be  hoed  down,  which  will  encourage  the 
Carrots ;  and  in  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
after  that,  as  you  perceive  the  weeds  to  grow,th« 
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field  muft  be  gone  over  again  with  the  hoe  *,  and 
before  they  will  have  time  to  grow  again,  the 
plants  will  be  in  no  danger  of  fuffering  by  them. 

When  the  Carrots  are  at  full  growth,  you 
may  begin  to  draw  them  for  ufe,  if  you  have 
occafion  for  them  :  But  they  are  chiefly  defigned 
Their  for  winter  food  ;  at  which  time  they  will  fatten 
ufes.  fheep,  hogs,  bullocks,  or  cows.  They  are  ad¬ 
mirable  food  for  deer  and  horfes,  and,  in  ffiorr, 
hearty  food  for  moft  animals.  The  meat  of  fheep 
that  have  been  fed  on  them  is  faid  to  be  better 
flavoured,  and  firmer  than  that  of  thofe  fed  on 
Turneps.  And  there  is  r his  further  advantage  the 
Carrot  nas  over  the  f  urnep,  that  its  feeds  will  be 


pretty  fure  of  furnifliing  you  with  a  good  crop  ; 
whereas  the  feeds  of  the  Turnep  are  often  fowed 
feveral  times  over  before  you  lucceed ;  and  in 
hot  weather,  and  unfavourable  feafons,  whole 
acres  have  been  taken  off  by  the  fly  in  a  few 
days :  So  that  the  Carrot  is  the  fureft  as  well  as 
moft  profitable  root  to  the  farmer. 

The  Carrot  is  titled,  Daucus  feminibus  bifpidis t  T;tjes 
petiolis  fubtus  nervofis.  Clufius  calls  it,  Daucus 
vulgaris.  Cafpar  Bauhine  expreffes  one  fort  of 
it  by  Pafiinaca  tenui folia  fyhcjlris  Diofcoridis  •  an¬ 
other  fort  by  Pajlinaca  tenuifolia  fativa.  To  urn  e- 
fort  calls’  it,  Daucus  fativus ,  radice  atro-rubenle . 

It  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  Europe. 


CHAP.  XXL 

HELIA  NT  HU  S  TU  BER  0  SUS,  JERUSALEM 

ARTICHOKE. 


Remarks.  ^T*^H  I S  plant  is  improperly  and  very  ftrange- 
J  ly  termed  Jerusalem  Artichoke  ;  for  it 
grows  naturally  no  where  in  the  country  about 
Jerufalem,  neither  is  it  any  ways  allied  to  the  Ar¬ 
tichoke.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Sun-flower,  and 
America  alone  claims  its  native  original  growth. 
From  thence  it  was  brought  to  us  about  150 
years  ago,  and  flourifhes  in  our  gardens  as 
well  as  in  its  native  country.  People  are  very 
much  divided  about  the  flavour  and  quality  of 
this  root.  Some  much  admire  it  as  an  efculent, 
while  others  totally  defpife  it:  Some  call  it 
windy,  watery,  and  unwholefome  •,  while  others, 
again,  affirm  it  to  be  falutary,  and  to  afford  good 
nouriftiment  to  the  human  body.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  as  are  dilpofed  to  raife  thefe  plants,  muft 
manage  them  thus : 

Its  Cut-  Dig  up  a  piece  of  ground  two  fpades  deep  in 

turc*  an  open  part  of  the  garden,  where  the  foil  is  rich 
and  good ;  then  having  made  fmooth  the  furface, 
about  the  firft  week  in  April  draw  lines  at  a 
yard  diftance  from  each  other,  and  along  thefe 
lines  plant  your  roots  whole,  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  two  feet  afunder  from  each  other. 
When  the  weeds  arife,  conftantly  hoe  them  down. 


and  in  a  little  time  the  ftalk  will  occupy  the 
whole  ground.  In  July  cut  up  the  ftalks  within 
half  a  yard  of  the  ground,  and  if  the  weather 
ffiould  prove  dry,  beftow  on  them  fome  buckets 
of  water  :  This  practice  is  found  to  make  the 
roots  larger,  and  finer  flavoured,  than  if  the  ftalks 
were  permitted  to  run  up  diredbly  to  flower. 

In  September  the  roots  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  and  kept  in  dry  land,  as  you  do  Po¬ 
tatoes  ;  but  the  beft  way  is  to  let  them  remain 
in  the  ground,  and  get  them  as  you  want  to  ufe 
them,  for  they  are  not  liable  to  he  deftroyed  by- 
hard  frofts  ;  and  frefh  gathered  plants  always  eat 
better  than  fuch  as  are  preferved  in  fand. 

Pieces  of  the  roots  will  grow  in  like  manner 
as  pieces  of  Potatoes  will ;  but  whole  roots  are 
always  better,  and  will  produce  larger  in  return. 
The  encreafe  of  thefe  roots,  if  the  ground  is 
good,  is  amazing-,  and  when  once  they  have 
got  poffeffion  of  a  garden,  it  is  difficult  wholly 
to  extirpate  them.  -  • 

The  Jerufalem  Artichoke  is  titled,  Hdianthus 
folds  ovato-cordatis  triplinerviis.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Helienum  Indicum  tuberofum ;  and  Columns, 
Flos  folis  Farnejianus.  It  grows  naturally  in  Brafii. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


HTSSOPUS  OFFICINALIS ,  HYSSOP. 


THE  culture  of  Hyffop  is  eafily  effefled 
by  planting  the  flips  in  a  fhady  border,  in 
the  fpring.  That  method  has  been  recommended 
in  order’to  raife  fuch  a  fmall  flock  of  plants  as 
may  be  fufficient  for  the  Flower-Garden.  But 
in  order  to  raife  it  to  perfeflion  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  other  ufes,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
the  feeds. 

Its  Cub  About  the  middle  of  March,  therefore,  having 
turc.  a  fufficient  quantity  of  good  feeds  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Blue- flowered  Hyffop,  let  a  piece  of 
ground  be  prepared  by  well  digging,  breaking 
of  the  clods,  fmoothing  of  the  furface,  &c.  in  a 


dry  part  of  the  garden.  On  this  fow  your  feeds 
with  an  even  hand,  and  well  rake  them  in,  or 
lift  over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  fineft 
mould.  If  dry  weather  ffiould  lucceed  the  ope¬ 
ration,  let  the  beds  be  watered  every  third  even- 
#  '  * 

ing;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  thin  them  to 
about  fix  inches  diftance  from  each  other.  The 
weeds  muft  be  deftroyed  as  they  arife-,  the  beds 
ftiould  be  frequently  watered ;  and  when  they 
become  tolerably  ftrong  plants,  every  other  ftiould 
be  taken  away.  The  plants  will  then  be  at  a  con¬ 
venient  diftance  from  each  other  ;  and  the  new- 
drawn  plants  may  be  made  to  form  a  frefh  bed 

in 
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in  another  part  of  the  garden.  In  the  autumn 
thin  them  again,  taking  out  the  weakeft  plants, 
io  that  thole  remaining  rtiay  be  about  two  feet 
aiutider  every  way.  Thus  will  your  Hyffop  grow 
to  its  full  perfeftion :  And  in  order  to  continue 
it  fo,  fome  feeds  from  the  fined  plants  fhould  be 
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faved,  and  every  other  fpnng  a  frefh  fowing  i 
fhould  be  made  in  a  different  part  of  the  garden, 
in  order  to  have  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  young 
plants,  which  will  be  always  preferable  to  the 

old  ones.  ,  . 

The  titles  of  Hyffop  have  been  already  given. 
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XXIII. 


L  A  C  T  U  C  A,  LETTUCE. 


THE  forts  of  Lettuce  are  Very  numerous  5 
but  the  molt  valuable,  and  thofe  that  are 
principally  cultivated  in  our  Gardens,  aie: 

Various  The  Early  Green  Cabbage, 

forts  of  The  White  Cabbage. 

Lettuce.  The  Brown  Dutch. 

The  Green  Capuchin. 

The  Red  Capuchin. 

The  Imperial. 

The  Cilicia.  T 
The  White  Cofs. 

The  Green  Cofs. 

The  Black  Cofs. 

The  Spotted. 

The  Curled. 


Culture 

of  the 

Early 

Green 

and 

White 


There  are  other  varieties  of  this  ipxtenfive 
fpecies  •,  but  thefe  are  the  principal  forts  that  are 
permanent  from  feeds,  and  to  one  or  other  of 

which  all  the  kinds  yet  known  belong. 

Lettuces,  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  forts, 
by  different  fowings,  may  be  had  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Their  ufes  aflo  are  various :  Some 
are  defigned  to  eat  with  young  fallad ing  in  the 
fpring;  fome  for  foups,  and  others  to  be  eat 

frefh,  or  by  themfelves.  , 

I  fhall  begin  with  Early  Lettuces  defigned  to 

mix  with  other  fallad  herbs  in  the  Ipnng. 

The  Earlv  Green  and  the  White  Cabbages  are 
proper  for  this  purpofe.  In  order  to  raife  them, 
let  the  feeds  be  fown  on  a  warm  border  under  a 
fouth  wall  or  hedge  in  February.  The  trouble  of 
-  fiffing  the  mould  over  them  is  unneceffary ;  it  will 

Cabbages.  .  fuf£cient  t0  rake  in  the  feeds  •,  and  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  afterwards  prove  dry,  every  other 
morning  give  the  bed  a  gentle  fprmkling  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  in  a  little  time  your  feeds  will  come  up. 
If  the  feafon  fhould  continue  dry,  as  it  often  do,., 
in  March  and  April,  water  your  plants  every 
morning;  keep  them  clean  from  weeds;  and 
when  they  are  very  fmall,  they  may  be  thinned 
for  table  ufe.  At  each  thinning  always  pull  out 
the  largeft  plants,  leaving  the  weakeft :  Theie 
will  fucceed  the  others  ;  and  your  Lettuces  will  im¬ 
prove  from  the  time  of  the  firft  drawing,  until 
the  time  of  their  beginning  to  run  up  to  feed 
This  then,  is  the  firft  fort  of  Lettuce  to  be  railed 
for  young  fallading  s  and  thus  may  the  prad.ee 
he  repeated  allfummer;  only  with  this  difference 
with  refped  to  the  fituation :  All  after-fowmgs 
muft  be  in  an  open,  mold  part  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden  ;  for  if  they  are  ftationed  in  too  warm  a 
place,  they  will  run  up,  for  the  moft  part,  to  ieed 

beLeettuceys  for  foup  comprehend  all  the  train  of 
Cabbage  Lettuces,  of  what  lend  or  denomina¬ 
tion  foever.  In  order  to  have  Caboage  Let- 
luce*  large,  and  in  greater  perfed.on,  m  be- 
bruary  let  afowing  be  made  m  the  like  manner 


as  before ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove* 
draw  out  the  ftrongeft,  and  plant  them  in  well-pre¬ 
pared  beds,  at  about  afoot  diftance  from  each  other, 

Ac  this  time  give  them  a  moderate  watering,  and 
repeat  it  every  morning  until  they  have  taken  root. 

Leave  the  plants  in  the  feed-bed  a  foorafunder  * 
fmooth  the  furface  of  the  bed,  and  give  them 
alio  a  fprinkling  of  water  ;  and  as  weeds  ante,  let 
them  be  deftroyed.  If  the  weather  proves  dry, 
watef  them  every  other  morning,  and  this  will 
bring  them  to  their  utmoft  perfection  and  fize. 

Another  bed  fhould  be  lowed  in  like  manner, 
and  the  plants  managed  accordingly  :  And  this 
lowing  and  management  may  be  repeated  every 
fortnight  at  pleafure ;  obferving  always  to  fet  the 
plants° that  are  for  funimer  ufe  in  a  moift,  fliady 
place,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees,  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  good  for  a  longer  time.  This  is  the 
management  of  all  the  Cabbage  Lettuces,  of 
what  kind  or  nature  foever.  But  when  large 
quantities  of  thefe  are  not  wanted  for  loups,  &c. 
it  is  feldom  that  more  than  two  or  three  crops 
of  them  are  raffed,  the  Cofs  Lettuces  taking  their 
place,  which  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  belt 
Lettuces  in  the  world. 

A  Cofs  Lettuce  is  a  fallad  of  itfelf;  whereas 
no  other  herb  of  the  fallad  kind,  without  proper 
affiftance,  is  deemed  fuch. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  raife  Cofs  Lettuces,  let  Culture 
the  feeds  be  fown  the  firft  week  of  March,  in  a  of  Cofs 
well-prepared  border  under  a  fouth  wall  or  hedge. 

Water  the  bed  every  other  morning,  if  the  weather 
fhould  prove  dry ;  and  after  the  plants  are  come 


up  repeat  the  watering,  if  there  fhould  be  oc- 
cafion,  until  the  plants  are  big  enough  to  remove. 
When  they  are  tranfplanted,  they  muft  be  allow¬ 
ed  a  greater  diftance  than  the  Cabbage  Lettuces ; 
and  if  the  ground  is  very  good,  they  ought  not 
to  be  nearer  than  half  a  yard  to  each  other.  1  he 
plants  in  the  feed-bed  muft  be  left  at  that  dif¬ 
tance,  and  the  bed  muft  be  made  level  and  even. 
At  the  removal,  all  muft  have  a  good  watering  5 
which  muft  be  repeated  every  day  until  they 
have  taken  root :  And  this,  except  keeping  the 
weeds  down,  and  watering  the  plants  if  dry  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  happen,  is  all  the  trouble  they  will 
call  for  until  they  are  fit  to  be  drawn  for  ufe< 
This  work  may  be  repeated  every  three  weeks  at 
pleafure ;  and  after  the  firft  time,  the  plants 
fhould  always  have  a  moift,  fhady  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees,  to  continue 
them  good  for  a  longer  time. 

In  this  manner  may  all  the  kinds  of  Lettuces, 
of  what  fort  or  nature  foever,  be  propagated ;  and 
by  a  repetition  of  the  work  at  the  above  inter¬ 
vals,  there  may  be  a  fucceffion  of  one  or  all  of 
them  throughout  the  whole  fummer  and  autumn. 

But,  in  order  to  have  them  in  the  winter,  let 
fome  good  feeds  of  the  Brown  Dutch  be  pro* 

cured, 
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cured,  for  that  is  hardieft,  and  by  far  the  beft 
and  moil  proper  of  ail  the  forts  for  winter  ufe ; 
though,  if  a  perfon  is  fond  of  variety  at  that  fea- 
fon,  he  may  alio  fow  fome  of  the  Common  Cab¬ 
bage,  Green  Cofs,  and  Capuchin  Lettuce-feeds, 
which  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  in  favourable 
winters  fucceed  very  well. 

Of  raifing  The  Brown  Dutch,  however,  being  the  prin- 

foTwinTer  Clpal  *ort  winter  uPe’  lec  the  feeds  be  fown  in 
ufe.  t^ie  upua^  way  in  the  middle  of  Auguft  ;  and  when 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  which  will  be  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  let  them  be  planted  out 
in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  garden,  at  about  ten 
inches  afunder.  If  the  place  be  well  fheltered, 
and  the  winter  proves  tolerably  mild,  they 
will  ftand  abroad  all  winter,  and  will  be  in  full 
perfection  in  March  and  April :  But  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  hoop  the  beds,  and  cover  the  plants 
with  mats,  or  at  leafl  tofcreen  them  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  blafts  with  reed  hedges,  or  the  like-,  and  they 
will  abundantly  recompenfe  you  for  your  trou¬ 
ble,  by  prefenting  themlelves  ready  for  ufe  at  an 
unexpected  feafon. 

After  all,  if  you  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
hooping  your  beds,  and  covering  the  plants  in 
frofty  weather,  all  the  forts  of  Cofs  as  well  as 
Cabbage  Lettuces  may  be  brought  up  for  win¬ 
ter  and  fpring  ufe. 

It  is  a  common  practice,  when  the  plants  are 
giown  large,  to  tie  the  tops  with  bafs  firings  to 
blanch  them.  The  gardeners  find  their  benefit  in 
this  praClice  5  but  the  Black  Cofs,  of  all  the  forts, 
requires  this  treatment  to  render  it  crifp  and  good. 

Once  more  I  muff  repeat :  Always  let  your 
Summer  Lettuces  be  planted  in  the  coolcfl  part 
of  the  garden,  otherwife  they  will  run  up  to  feed 
by  fuch  time  as  they  fhould  be  fit  for  ufe  :  And 
with  regard  to  your  Winter  Lettuces,  let  fuch 
as  are  under  cover  have  all  the  free  air  poffi- 
ble,  and  let  them  be  proteCled  from  heavy 
rains  as  well  as  hard  frofts ;  for  one  is  almoft  as 
deftruCtive  to  the  generality  of  thefe  plants  at 
that  feafon  as  the  other. 

The  fined  plants  of  all  the  forts  are  to  be 
marked  for  feed,  viz.  among  the  Cofs  kinds,  the 
firmed  and  the  larged  ;  and  among  the  Cabbage 
kinds,  fuch  as  are  the  fhorted,  and  cabbage  the 
hardefl.  ^  The  different  forts  of  plants  mud  be 
entirely  in  feparate  parts  of  the  garden,  or  your 
feeds  will  not  anfweryour  expectation.  The  fe¬ 
male  parts  of  one  will  be  impregnated  with  the 
farina  of  another  ;  and  thus  a  mongrel  of  both 
forts  may  be  expeCted  in  return.  Befides  this, 
the  plants  for  feed  ought  to  be  fuch  as  were  fown 
in  January  or  February,  or  fuch  as  have  dood 


Dire-ffions 
for  fav- 
ing  the 
feed. 


the  winter  for  there  is  not  a  certainty  of  good 

feeds  fiom  plants  that  were  fown  late  in  the 
fpring. 

Having,  therefore,  made  choice  of  the  firmed 
and  the  forwarded  plants  of  the  different  forts  in 
their  different  apartments,  let  your  eye  condant- 
ly  attend  them  from  that  time  until  they  afford 
you  the  feed.  Keep  them  clean  from  weeds ; 
dir  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  better  to  receive 
the  influences  of  the  fun,  dew,  and  air;  water 
them  in  dry  weather ;  and  as  they  advance  in 
height,  faden  each  dalk  to  a  dick  thrud  into  the 
ground,  to  prevent  its  being  broken  down  by 
the  wind.  The  feed  will  not  always  be  all  ripe 
together  on  the  fame  dalk  ;  fo  that  when  you 
find  one  part  to  be  ripe,  it  fhould  be  cut  off  from 
the  red ;  and  as  every  other  part  ripens,  it  fhould 
be  cut  off,  until  you  have  the  feed  of  the  whole 
plant,  which  fometimes  will  be  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  in  gathering.  Keep  the  forts  feparate, 
and  let  each  be  numbered,  and  laid  on  a  cloth  in 
a  dry  airy  room ;  and  let  them  be  expofed  to  the 
fun  and  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  always 
taking  them  under  cover  on  the  fird  appearance 
of  ram  or  bad  weather.  When  yt_u  find  thev  are 
diffidently  dry,  threfh  them  out ;  and  after  having 
expofed  them  a  few  days  for  the  further  benefit 
of  the  fun«and  air,  put  them  up  in  baaS  to  be 
ready  for  ufe. 

The  Lettuce  is  titled,  Lafiuca  foliis  rot  undo  tn  T- , 
caule  corymbofo.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Ladluca 
fatiya  ;  and  exprefies  the  varieties  by,  Lattuca 
capitata— Ladluca  crifpa ,  and  the  like.  It  is  not 
certain  in  what  part  of  the  world  Lettuces  grow 
naturally.  6 

Ladluca  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Syngenefia  ri  r  » 
Poly garnt a  Squalls  ;  and  the  characters  are,  Ortji* 

1.  Calyx.  The  common  calyx  is  nearly  cy-  the  Lin? 

hndneal,  and  imbricated,  beingcompofed  of  many  nsan 
fharp-pointed  feales.  y  Syftem. 

2.  Corolla.  The  compound  flower  is  im-  JltlM*' 
bricated,  and  uniform.  The  florets  are  nume- 

rous,  and  equal ;  and  each  confifts  of  a  tonnue 
lhaped,  truncated  petal,  indented  at  the  to|  in 
four  or  five  parts.  r 

3.  Stamina  confifl  of  five  very  fhort  capil¬ 
lary  filaments,  with  a  cylindrical,  tubular  an- 
thera. 

4-  Pistillum  con  fills  of  an  oval  germen  a 
filiforme  flyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  two 
reflexed  ftigmas. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  Angle,  oval,  point¬ 
ed,  compreffed  ;  and  each  is  crowned  by  a  Am¬ 
ple,  hairy  down,  placed  on  a  long  ftipes. 

The  receptacle  is  naked. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

LAVANDULA  S  P  I  C  A,  LAVENDER. 


Species. 


Culture. 


OU  R  Kitchen  Gardens  exhibit  three  or 
four  forts  of  Lavender,  viz. 

The  Common  Narrow-leaved. 

Broad-leaved. 

The  White-flowered. 

The  Dwarf. 

They  are  all  eafily  propagated,  by  planting 
the  flips  about  the  laft  week  in  March,  or  the 
firfl:  week  in  April.  They  fhould  have  a  ffiady 


fituation,  and  fhould  be  fet  in  rows,  at  about 
three  or  four  inches  diflance  from  each  other. 
At  the  time  of  planting  they  fhould  have  a  crood 
watering-,  and  this  fhould  be  repeared  every 
other  evening  until  they  have  taken  root. 

They  will  foon  become  good  plants;  and  any 
time  in  the  fummer,  or  early  in  the  autumn,  they 
may  be  removed  into  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain.  A  moift  day,  if  poffible, 

fhould 


defigned 
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fhould  be  chofen  for  the  purpole.  A  ball  of  earth 
fhould  be  preferved  to  each  root  •,  and  they  fhould 
be  fet  with  care  in  a  dry,  Tandy,  warm,  well- 
fheltered  place,  in  rows,  about  two  teet  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other  :  After  that  they  will  require 
no  trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean  from 


weeds,  and  watering  them  in  very  dry  weather; 

Lavender  is  titled,  Lavandula  joins  'anccolatis  Titles., 
integerrimis,  fpicis  nudis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 
Lavandula  angtijlifolia  •>  alfo,  Lavandula  latifo - 
lia  ;  and  Dodonaeus,  Lavandula  altera.  It  grows 
naturallv  in  the  fouthern  countries  ol  Europe, 


ri stsrs? 


ract 
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LAVANDULA  SLOECHAS,  FRENCH  LAVENDER, 

or  S  T  I  C  K  A  D  O  R  E. 


THERE  are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
which  go  by  the  names  of  Caffadony, 
The  plant  prencj1  j^avencjer^  and  Stickadore.  All  of  them 
defcribed.  afe  Grubby  branching  plants,  two  or  three 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  fome  of  them  are  finely  divided 
on  their  edges,  and  of  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  generally  of 
a  purple  colour  ;  tho’  there  often  rife  from  the 
fame  feed  plants  bearing  white  flowers  They 
appear  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft  or  September. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Common  Lavender  ;  but 
the  belt  plants  are  to  be  obtained  from  feeds. 
Sow  thefe  the  laft  week  in  March,  in  beds  of 
light  earth ;  and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove 
dry,  afford  the  beds  every  other  morning  a 
fprinkling  of  water,  and  draw  mats  over  them 
from  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  three 
in  the  afternoon.  With  thele  precautions  your 
feeds,  if  they  are  good,  will  inevitably  come 
up,  let  the  weather  prove  what  it  will.  When 


Culture. 


the  plants  are  all  up,  the  mats  muff  be  wholly 
taken  away  •,  but  it  the  weather  fhould  prove 
dry,  watering  mult  not  be  omitted.  When  the 
plants  are  three  inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
pricked  out  in  beds  of  light  earth  in  fome  warm* 
well-fheltered  place,  three  or  fou:  inches  aftfnder ; 
and  unlefs  mold  weather  fhould  happen  at  the 
time  of  this  operation,  they  fhould  be  watered 
and  fhaded  at  firft.  If  the  winter  fhould 
prove  fevere,  it  would  be  proper  to  thrufl  dowri 
a  clofe  row  of  furze  bullies  round  the  beds, 
for  the  defence  of  the  plants  from  the  froft.  On 
the  return  of  mild  weather,  fuch  protection 
fhould  be  taken  away;  and  in  the.  fpring.loll.owing 
the  plants  may  be  removed,  preferving  a  ball 
of  earth  to  each  root,  to  the  place  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Lavandula  foliis  Vanceo-  Titled 
lato-hnearibuSy  Jpicd  comofd.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Stcechas  purpurea ;  alfo,  6 'tcecbds  caulicuhs 
non  foliatis  *,  and  Clufius,  Stcechas  brevioribus  li - 
gulis  5  alfo,  Stcechas  hngioribus  Itgulis.  It  grows 
naturally  in  tnoft  of  the  fouthern  countries  of 
Europe. 
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leontodon  TARAXACUM j  dandelion. 


Introduc¬ 
tory  re¬ 
marks. 


its  ufes 
n  medi¬ 
cine. 


THE  Dandelion  is  a  well  known  plant, 
growing  every-where  in  paftures,  negleCt- 
ed  gardens,  and  too  frequently  in  our  gravel- 
walks.  It  is  highly  excellent  as  a  fallad-herb ;  but 
few  are  acquainted  with  this,  becaule  few  know 
how  to  bring  it  to  perfection  for  the  table.  It  has 
been  recommended,  indeed,  by  many  ■,  but  upon 
Hal  the  relifh  has  been  bitter  and  difagreeable ; 
and ’it  has  been  totally  rejeaed  even  by  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  almoft  all  forts  of  eatable  ve- 

^  Dandelion  is  a  plant  ufed  in  Medicine.  It  is 
a  fine  aperient  and  detergent,  and  powerful  in  re¬ 
viving  coagulations  of  moft  forts  j  and  asit  has 
been  employed  in  thofe  cafes  with  good  fuccefs,  it 
may  be  cafily  imagined  how  wholefome  a  plant 
this  muff  be  to  the  healthy  ;  and  how  much  it 
concerns  us  to  make  it  as  palatable  as  poffib  e, 
that  its  falutary  effects  may  be  more  generally 

In  order  therefore  to  raife  this  notable  plant, 
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that  it  may  become  an  agreeable  as  well  as  ufe-  Cultures 
ful  efculent,  fow  the  feeds  at  different  times, 
that  one  crop  may  fucceed  another  for  the 
longer  time. 

Suppofe  the  firft  fow’ing  to  be  made  early  in 
the  fpring.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
common  way,  in  beds  of  the  richeft  garden 
mould  made  fine  ;  and  if  the  weather  flaould. 
prove  dry,  the  beds  fhould  be  frequently  water¬ 
ed,  the  more  effectually  and  more  fpeedily  to 
bring  them  up. 

When  they  are  about  an  inch  high  they 
fhould  be  thinned,  drawing  out  the  weakeft* 
and  leaving  the  others  eight  or  ten  inches  diftant 
from  each  other;  and  if  the  weather  proves  dry, 
repeat  the  watering,  that  the  plants  may  receive 
no  checkin  their  luxuriant  ft  ate  ;  for  on  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  this,  in  a  great  meafure,  depends  uie 
goodnefs  of  Dandelion 

They  will  grow  amazingly  faft,  as  every 
Gardener  knows  well  by  fad  experience  ;  and 
9  B  v  the 
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the  leaves  will  fpread  themfelves  in  a  circular 
dire<5tion  round  the  crown  of  the  root ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  foit  fine  green  colour,  would  be  deem¬ 
ed  beautiful,  were  they  not  fo  common. 

When  they  have  fpread  themfelves  thus  over 
the  whole  ground,  they  will  be  of  proper  fize  to 
remove.  The  Gardener  muft  be  told,  that  his 
bufinefs  is  to  blanch  them  in  the  manner  of  En¬ 
dive  ;  and  his  judgment  will  direct  him  to  ap¬ 
propriate  for  that  purpofe  a  fliare  of  the  richeft 
part  of  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

K°dh.  c  The  ground  muft  be  weU  du§> and  made. 

ing  Dan-  [lnc  ’  an^  E^le  plants  being  taken  up,  muft 
delion.  have  their  roots  trimmed,  and  muft  be  fet  in 
rows  m  a  deep  trench  :  The  trenches  fhould  be 
a  foot  and  an  half  diftant  from  each  other  •,  and 
the  plants  fhould  be  fix  or  eight  inches  diftant 
from  each  other  in  the  rows.  When  they  have 
commenced  a  good  growing  date,  the  leaves 
fhould  be  drawn  up,  and  ioofely  tied  toge¬ 
ther  at  the  top  with  fome  bafs  itrings;  then 
mould  up  the  plants  fo  that  their  tops  only 
may  appear  above  ground.  Notwith (landing 
they  feem  thus  buried,  you  will  find  them 
ariie  amazingly  ftrong  from  the  earth  j  ad- 


ditional  green  leaves  will  grow  from  the  tops 
of  thofe  that  were  buried  ;  and  as  thefe  advance 
in  height,  frefh  mould  mult  be  drawn  up  to  their 
rides  as  before  ,  and  the  buried  leaves,  or  rather 
lower  part  of  the  whole  leaf,  will  by  this  means 
loon  become  finely  blanched,  crifp,  and  ten¬ 
der,  will  equal  the  belt  Endive  in  relifih,  and 

exceed  molt  others  in  goodnefs  as  wholefome 
diet. 

In  order  to  have  blanched  Dandelion  always 
rear  y  for  ufe,  a  repetition  of  the  fowincr  niuft 
be  made  every  three  or  four  weeks  •,  for  tho* 
p  ants  may  be  gathered  from  the  fields,  or  ne- 
g  ected  gardens,  which  will  do,  yet  the  blanched 
parts  are  never  fo  fine  as  thofe  which  have  been 
railed  from  feeds,  and  brought  forward  as  fpee- 
dily  as  may  be  under  the  belt  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  Garden  Culture. 

The  Dandelion  is  titled,  Leontodon  calyce  in-  Title 
feme  reflexo,  joliis  runanatis  denticulatis  lavibus. 
Caipar  Bauhine  calls  it  Dens  leonis ,  latiore  folio  : 
alfo,  Dens  leonis  angujitore  folio  ;  Fuchfius  names 
it,  Hedypnois  ;  and  Tournefort,  Dens  leonis  la¬ 
tiore  Cf  rotundiore  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in 
molt  countries  of  Europe. 


fda 
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lepidium  sativum,  garden  cress. 


THERE  are  three  forts  of  the  Garden 
.  Crefs  that  are  excellent  for  young  fallading 
in  the  winter,  fpring,  and  lummer  j  fuch  as. 

Specks.  The  Broad-leaved. 

The  Common. 

The  Curled. 

Its  ufes.  The  Common  forts  are  chiefly  raifed  to  be 
eat  young ;  but  the  Curled  kind  is  preferred 
by  lome  for  the  lake  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
more  fuitable  garnifh  for  difhes,  &c. 

The  feeds  of  all  the  forts  muft  be  fown  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  have  them  in  different  feafons : 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  fpring  fowings. 

Culture.  A  warm  border  muft  be  chofenforthe  purpofe 

in  February  and  March  ;  the  mould  muft  be  made 
fine,  and  ftnall  drills  muft  be  drawn  at  a  very 
little  diftance  from  each  other.  In  thele  fow  your 
Crefs  Seeds  •,  cover  them  down,  and  the  bufinefs 
is  done.  After  the  plants  come  up,  and  before 
they  are  got  into  the  rough  leaf,  they  will 
be  proper  to  join  with  other  fallad  herbs,  fuch 
as  White  Muftard,  Rape,  Raddifh,  &c. ;  fo  that, 
as  they  would  foon  be  too  old  for  that  purpofe, 
a  repetition  of  the  fowing  fhould  be  made  every 
four  or  five  days :  And  this  fhould  be  continued 
with  the  other  forts  as  long  as  you  would  choofe 
this  kind  of  fallading  ;  And  after  the  early  fpring- 
fowings,  which,  as  was  faid,  ought  to  be  under 
a  fouth  wall,  the  late  fpring  and  fummer  fow¬ 
ings  fhould  be  in  the  open  ground,  or  rather 
in  the  fhade;  but  never  under  the  drip  of 
trees  :  And  with  regard  to  the  railing  of  Crefs 
any  time  in  the  winter,  it  may  eafily  be  done  by 
fowing  it  on  a  hotbed,  and  covering  it  with  mats 
or  glades  from  froft  and  heavy  rains.  Your 
hotbed  plants  will  be  fit  for  ufe  foon  after  they 
come  up  5  fo  that  nothing  more  need  be  laid 


with  refpeft  to  their  management,  except  to 
remind  the  Gardener  to  give  the  plants  fuffi- 
cientairj  to  prevent  their  ftalks  and  feed-leaves 
growing  weak,  yellow,  (lender,  and  fmall ;  and 
aifo  now  and  then  to  fprmkle  them  with  water, 
as  he  fhall  fee  occafion.  With  regard  to  the 
*  fummer  fowings,  the  rows  ought  to  be  wa- 

wud  CVfr7  morninS  unrii  the  Plants  come  up. 
When  they  are  to  be  gathered,  it  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  at  about  half  an  hour  after  the  morn¬ 
ings  watering  ;  and  they  lhould  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place  until  wanted  for  dinner ;  by  which 
means  the  firmnefs  and  true  flavour  of  the  plant 
in  that  infant  ftate  will  be  preferved. 

When  they  are  defigned  to  ftand  longer  be¬ 
fore  they  are  gathered,  the  Broad-leaved  and 
the  Curled  forts  fhould  be  thinned  to  two  inches 
diftance  from  each  other.  With  regard  to 
lavmg  of  the  feed,  in  order  to  continue  the 
Cur  ed  fort  in  perfection,  all  plants  that  have 

t0  deSenerate>  »or  appear  lefs 
curled,  fhould  be  pulled  up,  and  thofe  only  left 

forfeed  that  are  moft  perfect  in  the  Curled  way. 

When  the  feeds  are  ripe,  nothing  more  is  to  be 
aone  than  to  pull  up  the  plants ;  and  after  hav- 
ing  expoied  them  to  the  fun  and  air  for  a  few 
ays  to  dry,  to  threfh  out  the  ieeds,  and  put 
them  up  in  bags  for  ufe. 

Garden  Crefs  is  titled,  Lepidium  floribus  tetra- 
dynamis,  foliis  oblongis  multifdis.  In  the  Hort.  Tit?e5' 
Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Lepidium  foliis  varie  divifis  in - 
cWque.  *  Caipar  Bauhine  titles  the  Plain  fore, 
Najturtium  hortenfe  vulgatum  ;  and  the  Curled] 
Najturtium  hortenfe  crifpum.  Dodonams  calls  it* 
Najturtium  hortenfe.  It  is  not  certain  in  what 
part  of  the  world  this  fort  of  Crefs  naturally 
grows. 
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OFFICINALIS ,  BAUM. 


BAU  M  is  propagated  by  dividing  of  the 
roots ;  the  bett  time  for  which  is  0£tober. 
The  ground  fhould  be  well  dug,  and  the  plants 
fhould  be  let  in  rows  a  foot  and  an  half  from 
each  other,  the  rows  being  two  feet  afunder. 
Every  root  ought  to  conflft  of  five  or  fix  buds  •, 
and  when  they  are  all  planted,  the  beds  fhould  be 
neated  up,  and  a  good  watering  fhould  be  afforded 
the  plants.  After  that,  they  will  require  no  fur¬ 
ther  care  than  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds 
until  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  defend  themfelves. 


In  order  to  have  Baum  in  perfedliori,  freili 
beds  fhould  be  made  every  three  years,  and  the 
ftalks  fhould  always  be  cut  down  for  uie  juft 
before  they  come  into  flower. 

The  ground  between  the  rows  fhould  alfo  be 
dug  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  when  all 
remaining  ftalks  fhould  be  cleared  away,  and  a 
little  fine  mould  laid  over  the  buds  of  the  plants; 

The  titles  of  Baum  have  been  given  be¬ 
fore. 


£<h  sSfei 
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M  E  N  T  H 

THE  different  forts  pf  Mint  have  been  al¬ 
ready  defcribed  •,  laut  the  beft,  and  moft 
generally  cultivated  fort  for  the  Kitchen  ufe  is 
the  Spear-tnints  whilft  the  Pepper-mint  is  raifed 
in  abundance  for  diftiliing,  and  other  falutary 
pur  poles. 

They  will  all  readily  grow  by  cuttings,  if 
planted  in  the  fhade  in  the  fummer,  and  duly 
watered  y  but  the  beft  method  of  propagation 
is  by  planting  the  roots  in  the  ipring. 

For  this  purpofe  let  a  piece  of  ground  be 
well  prepared  in  a  moift  part  of  the  garden,  and 
plant  your  roots  in  rows,  fix  inches  from  each 
other.  About  fix  or  leven  of  thefe  rows  will  be 
wide  enough  for  a  bed  5  and  then  a  fpace  of  two 
feet  fhould  be  left  for  a  path,  and  the  like  num¬ 
ber  of  rows  fhould  be  planted  for  a  fecond,  a 
third  bed,  &c.  until  the  whole  is  completed.  Any 
time  in  the  fpring  is  a  good  feafon  for  the  work  •> 
and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  dry  after,  it  will 
be  of  great  fervice  to  your  Mint  to  water  the 
beds  frequently. 

The  Mint  will  readily  come  up,  and  may  be 
ufed  as  wanted  ;  though,  to  continue  it  in  per¬ 
fection,  freih  beds  fhould  be  made  in  the  like 
manner  every  four  or  five  years. 


A,  M  I  N  T. 

Mint  may  be  cut  two  or  three  times  a-year  % 
though  it  fhould  always  be  gathered  for  rnedici- 
nal  ules  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  on  a  dry  day. 

Every  autumn  the  ftalks  fhould  be  cut  up 
clofe  to  the  ground  *,  and  if  a  little  frefh  mould 
be  lifted  over  the  beds,  it  will  have  a  neat  look, 
and  the  plants  will  rile  proportionally  ftronger 
the  fummer  following. 

In  order  to  have  greeh  Mint  in  winter,  we  Of raifing 
mud  have  recourfe  to  hotbeds.  And  for  this  pur-  Gr.een. 
pofe  let  a  moderate  hotbed  be  made  the  end  of 
November,  or  early  in  December.  Cover  it  with 
the  fineft  mould  about  nine  inches  deep  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  it  has  lain  four  or  five  days,  plant  fome  good 
roots  of  Mint  in  largifh  pieces,  at  four  inches 
diftance  from  each  other  •,  let  the  bed  be  hooped, 
to  be  covered  with  mats  in  bad  weather,  and  in 
dry  weather  frequently  water  the  plants. 

They  will  foon  come  up,  and  be  fit  for  ufe  ; 
but  left  the  Mint,  by  often  cropping,  fhould  not 
be  thought  fo  fine  at  the  laft,  it  would  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  plant  another  bed  in  the  like  planner, 
about  the  middle  of  January.  Thus  your  table 
may  be  fupplied  with  fine  young  ftioots  of  green 
Mint  from  Chriftmas  until  the  Common  Mint 
comes  in. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

MENTHA  PU  LEG  IU  My  PENNY  -ROYAL. 


PENNY-ROYAL  is  a  fpecies  of  Mint, 
and  admirable'  for  various  ufes,  but  more 
elpecially  for  giving  an  agreeable  flavour  to  hogs 
puddings. 

There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  Common  and 
the  Upright  Penny-royal.  The  propagation  is, 
by  dividing  of  the  roots  in  the  fpring.  They  will 
loon  make  great  increafe,  and  ftnke  out  roots 
from  the  joints,  fpreading  themfelves  by  that 
means  all  around.  The  Upright  fort  will  grow 
to  a  foot  and  an  half  high;  and  when  the  ftalks 
are  in  full  blow,  and  over-laden  with  the  burden 


of  their  whorls  of  flowers,  and  bend  their  tops 
to  the  ground,  they  will  even  ftrike  root  among 
the  flowers,  and  frefh  plants,  at  a  foot  and  an  half 
diftance  from  the  roots,  will  commence. 

In  ftiort,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  miffing  the 
culture  of  Penny- Royal.  Give  it  but  a  moift 
foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,  arid  plant  it  how  you 
will,  or  when  you  will,  it  will  readily  grow,  and 
make  great  increafe. 

The  titles  of  all  the  forts  of  Mint  and  Penny- 
Royal  have  been  mentioned  before. 

C  H  A  P, 
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Its  ufes. 


Culture. 


Its  fifes. 


Cdtare. 


Culture. 


c 
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HAP,  XXXI, 
BASILICUM ; 


BASIL. 


/T“VHE  ufe  of  Bafil  in  foups  is  now  become 
^  general,  which  occafions  its  being  raifed 
in  great  plenty  in  many  gardens. 

Sow  the  feeds  on  a  gentle  hotbed  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  and  fift  over  them  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  mould. 
Water  the  bed  now  and  then  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  of  fize  to  remove,  draw  out  the  largeft, 
leaving  the  others  about  three  inches  afunder. 
The  largeft  muft  be  pricked  out  on  a  fecond  hot¬ 
bed,  whilft  the  others  may  remain  for  a  {landing 
crop,  thinning  them  as  you  want  them.  In  both 


thefe  beds  water  the  plants  frequently,  give  them 
plenty  of  air,  and  about  the  middle  of  May 
let  them  be  planted  in  the  open  ground.  That 
they  may  grow  to  their  full  perfection,  fet  them 
at  ten  inches  afunder.  Let  a  moift  day,  or  a  mild 
evening,  be  chofenfor  the  purpofe;  and  for  want 
of  moift  weather,  let  them  be  regularly  watered 
until  they  have  taken  root :  After  that,  they  will 
require  no  further  trouble,  except  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds ;  and  they  may  be  ufed  as  they 
are  wanted. 

The  titles  of  Bafil  have  been  mentioned  already. 


CHAP. 

OR  I  G  A  N  U  M> 


XXXII. 

MARJORAM. 


*TpHE  Common  Wild,  the  Pot,  and  the  Wi n- 
ter  Marjoram  are  all  admirable  in  broths 
and  foups  ;  for  which  purpofes  they  are  raifed  in 
plenty  in  feme  gardens. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  dividing  of 
the  roots  in  autumn,  and  planting  them  a  foot 
afunder;  but  in  order  to  have  them  in  their  full 
perfection,  the  feeds  muft  be  fown. 

Let  a  piece  of  ground,  therefore,  be  in  rea- 
dineft  by  the  middle  of  March ;  and  in  this  fow 
your  feeds  with  an  even  hand,  and  rake  them  in. 
If  dry  weather  fucceeds,  water  the  beds  every 
third  evening,  and  in  a  little  time  your  plants 


will  come  up.  Where  they  appear  too  clofe,  draw- 
out  the  weakeft,  and  deftroy  the  weeds;  and 
when  they  are  about  an  inch  high,  thin  them 
with  the  hoe,  leaving  them  at  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  diftance  from  each  other :  At  this  time, 
hoe  down  all  the  weeds,  and  repeat  that  work 
as  often  as  they  arife.  If  dry  weather  happens, 
water  your  Marjoram  every  other  evening,  and 
it  will  recompenfe  you  for  your  trouble,  by  being 
better,  and  coming  into  ufe  proportionally 
fooner. 

The  titles  of  the  different  forts  of  Pot  Marjo^ 
ram  have  been  given  before. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 


ORIGANUM  MARJORANA ,  SWEET, 

or  KNOTTED  MARJORAM. 


THIS  plant  has  been  mentioned  amongft  the 
Annuals,  being  often  raifed  in  the  Flower- 
Garden  for  the  fake  of  nofegays.  Sec. 

Being  an  Annual,  it  is  raifed  with  us  only 
from  feeds ;  and  the  time  to  fow  thefe  is  foon 
after  the  middle  of  March.  The  beds  ought  to 
confift  of  fine,  light  earth,  and  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  of  the  fineft  mould  fhould 
be  lifted  over  the  feeds.  If  dry  weather 
fliould  fet  in,  the  beds  fhould  be  watered  every 
third  evening  j  and  when  the  plants  are  about  an 


inch  and  an  half  high,  they  muft  be  removed  to 
another  bed.  T  he  ground  muft  be  well  dug ;  a 
moift  day  or  evening  fhould  bechofen  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  and  they  fhould  be  carefully  planted  in  lines, 
at  eight  inches  diftance  from  each  other  everyway. 
VVater  them  until  they  have  taken  root,  keep 
the  ground  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  July  the 
plants  will  come  into  flower,  and  be  fit  for 
ufe. 

The  titles  of  Sweet,  or  Knotted  Marjoram, 
have  been  mentioned  before. 
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CHAP;  XXXIV; 

PASriNACA  S  A  r  I  V  A,  P  A  R  S  N  E  P. 


lory  re¬ 
marks. 


Culture. 


IntroJuc-  HT'HE  Parfnep  of  our  Kitchen  Gardens  is 
doubtlefs  a  variety  of  the  Common  Wild 
Parfnep  of  our  fields,  that  was  firft  obtained  by 
accident,  and  has  been  fince  kept  up  and  im¬ 
proved  by  good  culture  and  management. 

The  Parfnep  is  one  of  the  largeft  tap-toots 
that  is  brought  to  our  tables.  It  is  exceeding 
wholefome  •,  but  is  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  phyfi- 
cal  fweetnefs,  that  very  few  relifh  it. 

In  order  to  raife  good  Parlneps,  the  ground 
lhould  be  exceeding  rich,  and  double  dug  •, 
in  doing  of  which,  the  clods  lhould  be  well  brok¬ 
en,  and  the  furface  made  level  and  fmooth.  The 
firft  week  in  March  is  the  belt  time  for  this  work, 
and  for  fowing  the  feeds  ;  though,  if  the  weather 
be  exceeding  wet,  fnow  be  upon  the  ground,  or 
a  hard  froft  fhould  happen,  the  work  may  be  de¬ 
ferred  longer  without  much  injury  to  the  crop  : 
Or  if  mild  fine  weather  lhould  happen  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  it  would  be  advifeable  to  feize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  fow  the  Parfnep  feeds.  In  fowing 
them,  nothing  more  is  to  t^e  done  but  to  lcatter 
them  thinly  with  an  even  hand,  then  to  tread  them 
in,  and  {lightly  rake  the  mould  over  them. 
When  the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  hoed  like  the  Carrots;  and  they  lhould 
be  left  at  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other  1  The 
weeds,  at  this  time,  lhould  be  all  carefully  hoed 
up,  and  deftroyed  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  do 
this,  the  bufinefs  lhould  be  performed  in  dry 
weather.  A  repetition  of  the  hoeing  lhould 
be  made  as  often  as  the  weeds  Ihew  it  to  be 
necelfary  ;  and  when  the  plants  get  into  full 
leaf,  they  will  defend  themfelves  againll  all  en¬ 
croachments. 

When  the  leaves  decay  in  the  autumn,  the 
roots  will  then  come  into  eating  *,  for  they  are  lel- 
dom  good  before.  They  will  continue  in  feafon 
all  winter,  and  will  foon  become  ill-tafted  and 


worth  little*  after  they  begin  to  ihoot  in  the 
fpring. 

It  is  a  cUftorn  with  molt  Garderters  to  dig  the 
Parfneps  dp  before  the  winter  fets  in,  and  pre- 
ferve  them  in  fand  to  be  ready  for  ufe  ;  they  will 
then  keep  good  for  many  months  :  But  I 
would  always  advife  thofe  who  are  fond  of  Parf¬ 
neps  late  in  the  fpring,  to  let  part  of  the  bed  re¬ 
main  untouched  until  the  end  of  January;  then 
to  dig  them  up,  and  preferve  them  in  land  like 
the  others.  This  practice  will  backen  them*, 
and  keep  them  good  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
April. 

In  order  to  fave  the  feeds  of  Parfneps*  feme  fa*ing 
of  the  fineft  and  largeft  foots  fhould  be  taken  up*  the  fetdS. 
and  planted  in  a  well-fheltered  place,  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  yard  diftant  from  each  other.  They 
muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and 
if  you  water  them  every  third  everting*  fhould 
the  feafon  prove  dry,  they  will  amply  make 
amends,  by  producing  you  a  proportional  larger 
quantity  of  fine  feeds*  About  the  beginning  of 
beptember  your  feeds  will  be  fufficiently  har¬ 
dened,  and  fit  to  be  gathered  ;  then  cut  off  the 
heads,  fpread  them  Upon  a  ihat  in  ah  airy  place  ; 
and  when  you  find  they  are  fufficiently  dry,  beat 
off  the  feeds,  and  preferve  them  in  a  dry  place 
until  the  fpring  following,  when  they  muft  be 
lown  or  thrown  away*  as  they  feldom  grow  after 
they  are  a  year  old. 

The  Parfnep  is  titled*  Pajiinaca  foliis  fimplici-  Titles^ 
ter  pinnatis .  Cafpar  Bauhine  mentions  the  Wild 
fort  and  the  Garden  fort  as  two  diftinft  fpecies  : 

One  he  calls*  Pajiinaca  fylvejlris  latifolia *  and  the 
other,  Pajiinaca  fativa  latifolia.  John  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Pajiinaca  Germanica  fylvejlris ,  quibufdam 
Elaphobojcum.  It  grows  naturally  in  England* 
and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 


CHAP. 


XXXV. 


PHASEOLUS  VULGARIS ,  The  KIDNEY- BEAN. 


CJafles. 


Principal 
forts  of 
theDwarf 
kinds. 


THE  variety  of  Kidney  Beans  is  very  great, 
and  frefh  forts  are  yearly  introduced  into 
our  Gardens.  The  French  are  very  fedulous  in 
procuring  frefh  varieties ;  and  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  fpecies  is  chiefly  owing  to  thofe  peo¬ 
ple  :  Hence  the  name  French  Bean  is  almoft  uni- 
verfally  adopted  to  exprefs  this  fpecies,  whilft  the 
true  name,  Kidney  Bean,  is  almoft  forgotten. 
Kidney  Beans  are  divided  into  two  claffes : 
i.  The  Dwarfs. 

2.  The  Runners. 

t.  Of  the  Dwarfs,  the  principal  forts  are, 
The  Early  Yellow. 

The  Early  White. 

The  Canterbury. 

The  Deep  Liver-coloured, 

The  Cream-coloured. 

The  Black. 
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The  Black  Streaked, 

The  Black  Speckled. 

2.  Of  the  Larger  forts  the  principal  are. 

The  Negro  Runner. 

The  Batterfea  Runner. 

The  Large  Dutch  Runner* 

The  Scarlet, 

The  White. 

The  Variable. 

The  Dwarf  forts  are  always  raifed  for  Early 
Beans ;  but  the  Larger  forts  are  the  fweeteft,  and 
the  beft  bearers. 

Kidney  Beans  are  of  a  very  delicate  and  ten¬ 
der  nature.  The  firft  froft  that  happens  after 
they  are  in  a  growing  ftate  in  the  open  air*  puts 
a  period  to  their  exiftence ;  on  which  account. 
Kidney  Beans  ought  never  to  be  fown  before  the 
9  C  beginning 


Principal 
forts  of 
this  Larg¬ 
er  kind’s™ 
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Culture  of  ^ginning  of  April  ;  and  even  then  on  a  light, 
Kidney  Tandy,  dry  foil,  in  a  warm,  well-fheltcred  place : 
Beans  in  And  for  want  of  fuch  a  foil  and  fituation,  it  will 
*3"  advifeable  to  defer  the  Towing  until  almoft  the 
groun  ,  encj  of  that  month  ;  for  the  odds  will  be  very 
great  but  that  your  labour  will  be  in  vain'. 

1  aking  it  for  granted,  however,  that  your 
fituation  is  tolerable,  in  the  Tecond  week  of 
April  let  the  ground  be  well-dug  and  made  fine, 
and  let  Tome  feeds  of  the  Early  White  and  Yel¬ 
low  Dwirfs  be  in  readinefs  to  be  fown  ;  then  draw 
two  lines,  pretty  near  together,  the  whole  length 
of  the  ground  ;  and  having  opened  the  ground 
with  a  hoe,  in  thefe  rows  fow  your  feeds  by  pairs, 
at  about  four  or  five  inches  diftance  pair  from 
pair.  At  a  yard  difiance  from  thefe  row's  let  two 
rows  more  be  fown  in  the  like  manner,  and  after 
that  two  others,  until  the  whole  is  completed  ; 
carefully  cover  all  the  feeds,  make  the  ground 
level  and  neat,  and  the  firft  ftep  towards  a  difh 
of  Kidney  Beans  is  completed. 

After  the  feeds  come  up,  keep  the  ground 
conftantly  clean  from  weeds,  and  draw  a  little 
mould  up  to  the  {talks  of  the  plants  with  the 
hoe ;  water  them  in  dry  weather  ;  and  this  is  all  the 
trouble  necefiTary  to  attend  them  until  the  Beans 
are  fit  for  the  table.  A  fortnight  after  the  firft 
Towing  let  a  Tecond  be  made,  for  there  will  be  a 
great  chance  of  the  firft  being  deftroyed  by  froft  ; 
after  that,  another  at  a  fortnight’s  diftance,  to  keep 
up  the  fucceffion  ;  and  at  this  time,  all  the 
forts  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  may  be  fown.  If 
you  are  fond  of  thefe  kinds,  a  repetition  of  Tow¬ 
ing  every  fortnight  fhould  be  made,  until  June, 
to  continue  the  fucceiTion  all  fummer. 

With  regard  to  the  Large  forts,  called  Runners, 
they  fhould  be  fown  about  the  firft  week  in  May. 
The  rows  for  the  talleft.  forts  fhould  be  fingle, 

.  and  about  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other ; 

the  feeds  fhould  be  about  three  inches  afunder, 
and  ftiouid  be  covered  with  fine  mould  about  an 
inch  deep.  After  the  plants  are  come  up,  keep 
the  ground  clean  from  weeds,  and  draw  earth  up 
to  their  Items,  as  they  advance  in  height.  When 
they  are  about  four  inches  high,  they  muft  be 
well  ftuck  with  good  ftrong  fticks,  or  poles,  for 
them  to  climb  on  :  By  thefe  they  will  advance  to 
a  great  height,  will  flower,  and  afford  a  fucceffion 
of  fruit  until  the  froft  flops  them.  This  then  is 
the  method  of  railing  Kidney  Beans  in  the  open 
ground. 

and  on  In  order  to  have  very  early  Kidney  Beans,  let 
hotbeds.  a  hotbed  be  prepared  of  frelh,  well- wrought 
dung  by  the  beginning  of  February  ;  let  it  be  two 
feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  let  it  be  covered  with 
nine  inches  of  good  fine  garden  mould.  When 
the  heat  of  the  fleam  is  over,  and  the  bed  is  in 
regular  temperature,  fow  the  feeds  in  rows  near 
two  feet  afunder,  and  at  about  two  inches  dif¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  covering  them  over  with 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  mould;  then  keep 
the  bed  dole  by  putting  down  the  glaffes  ;  but 
always  open  them  a  little  in  the  middle  of  the 
day :  And  let  this  be  your  practice  until  the  plants 
appear. 

When  you  find  this,  give  them  more  air ;  and, 
as  they  advance  in  height,  ufe  them  as  hardily  as 
poilible,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak.  But 
this  muft  be  done  with  great  judgment  j  for  if 


‘  glaffes  are  open  too  long,  or  fome  unexpected 
Wafts  mould  happen,  your  plants  will  probably 
be  chilled  and  much  damaged,  it  not  deftroyed  : 

But,  by  keeping  a  ftriCt  eye  over  this  practice 
and  hardening  them  by  degrees  to  the  height 
their  nature  will  bear,  they  will  blofTom  ftrong" 
and  produce  a  large. quantity  of  fruit. 

As  weeds  arilc  pull  them  up,  draw  the  mould 
up  to  the  ftalks  of  the  plants  as  they  advance 
in  height,  and  every  other  day  give  them  a  gentle 
Iprinkling  of  water. 

As  they  advance  in  height,  and  come  into 
flower,  more  air  flill  muft  be  given  them  ;  and 
they  muft  be  fhaded,  by  covering  of  the  o-jafTes 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Bellow  little  °wai.r 
on  them  at  the  time  of  flowering;  but  when  you 
find  the  pods  are  formed,  let  them  have  a  o-ood 
fprinkling,  and  they  will  in  a  very  little  time 
after  be  fit  for  the  table. 

For  the  fecond  crop  of  Kidney  Beans,  let  ano¬ 
ther  hotbed  be  in  readinefs  by  the  laft  week  in 
March :  Let  it  be  of  the  lame  thicknefs  with 
the  former,  and  let  it  be  well  hooped,  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  mats  inflead  of  glaffes.  When  it  is  in 
proper  temperature  low  your  feeds  by  pairs,  at 
about  three  or  four  inches  diftance  pair  from 
pair,  and  then  lay  your  mats  over  the  hoops. 

The  plants  will  foon  come  up,  and,  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  height,  muft  be  frequently  watered  ; 
the  mats  muft  be  raifed  or  taken  off  in  mild 
weather,  to  harden  the  plants  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble;  and  when  all  danger  of  bad  weather  is 
over,  take  up  the  plants,  as  they  Hand  in  pairs, 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots,  and  plant 
them  in  a  well  prepared  border  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion  ;  water  them  every  day  until  they  have  taken 
root,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  and 
this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  require  until  the 
fruit  is  fit  for  the  table. 

This  will  be  the  fecond  crop  of  Kidney  Beans; 
and  thofe  fown  in  the  natural  ground  will  come 
in  to  be  the  third  and  lucceeding  crops  off 

As  in  Beans  and  Peafe,  fo  alfo  in  the  Kidney 
Bean,  a  fufficient  quantity  fhould  be  fown  for  °ffavinS 
feed  by  themfelves,  which  fhould  remain  un-  the  lteds* 
touched  until  the  feed  is  ripe.  They  fhould  be 
fown  as  if  defigned  for  the  table  ufe,  and  mana¬ 
ged  accordingly ;  and  when  the  feeds  are  Quite 
ripe,  the  plants  fhould  be  entirely  pulled  up 
with  the  roots,  and  laid  in  rows  upon  any  thincr 
that  will  keep  them  hollow  from  the  ground! 

They  muft  be  turned  every  day ;  and  when  you 
find  them  thoroughly  dry,  threih  out  the  feeds ; 
but  before  you  put  them  up  in  bags  for  ufe’ 
fpread  them  upon  fome  table  or  floor  in  a  dry 
airy  place,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  hardened. 

Exchange  of  Kidney  Beans  for  feed  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  made  every  two  or  three  years  ;  and 
if  this  can  be  done  with  fome  Gardener  who  values 
himfelf  on  his  Kitchen  Garden  productions,  you 
may  expeCt  to  have  your  Kidney  Beans  every 
year  in  perfection. 

The  Kidney  Bean  is  titled,  Phnfeolus  volubilis ,  Titles. 
floribus  Tdcemojis  geminis ,  braReis  calyce  minori- 
bus,  leguminibus  pendulis.  Van  Royen  calls  it, 

P hafeolus  rodice  annua ,  caule  volubili,  legummibus 
pendulis  compreffis  torofis .  It  grows  naturally  in 
both  the  Indies. 
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THE  varieties  of  the  Pea  are  no  lefs  nume¬ 
rous  than  thofe  of  the  Bean  ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  difpute,  whether  it  be  the  Grey  Field 
Pea,  called  the  Hog  Pea,  or  the  Common  White 
Pea  of  our  gardens  that  is  the  parent  of  them 
alh  Without  entering  into  lucn  needlefs  difqui- 
fitions,  I  {hall  enumerate  the  mod  principal  forts, 
and  direft  their  culture. 

The  principal  forts  of  Peafe  are, 

Nichols’s  Earlieft  Charlton. 

Early  Golden. 

Charlton. 

Early  Heffian. . 

Mafters’s  Early  Hotfpur. 

Early  Long  Reading  Hotfpur# 

Effex  Hotfpur. 

White  Clufter. 

Small  Dwarf. 

Sugar  Dwarf. 

Ledman’s  Dwarf. 

Early  Dwarf  Marrow-Fat# 

Early  Crooked  Grey. 

Early  White  Dwarf. 

Early  Tall  White. 

Early  Grey  Clufter. 

Spanifh  Morotto. 

Nonpareil  Marrow-Fat.’ 

Green  Nonpareil. 

Rouncival. 

Blue  Union. 

Large  Grey. 

Painted  Lady  Crown  Pea,  &c. 

Nichols’s  Earlieft  Charlton  is  an  improvement 
of  the  Early  Golden,  and  confequently  moft 
proper  to  fupply  the  table  with  the  firft  crop  of 
Early  Peas. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  have  Early  Peas,  let 
fome  feeds  of  this,  or  of  the  true  Early  Golden 
Pea  be  procured  ;  and  by  about  the  twenty-third 
of  October  let  the  ground  be  prepared  for  their 
reception.  The  fituation  muft  be  warm  and 
well-defended,  and  your  Peas  mu.ft  be  fown  on 
a  fouth  border.  The  rows  fhould  be  two  feet 
afunder,  and  the  Peas  fhould  be  at  about  three 
inches  diftance  from  each  other  ;  or  they  may  be 
placed  by  pairs,  at  about  five  inches  from  one 
another  ;  then  cover  them  with  the  fineft  mould 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  and  the 
firft  ftep  towards  Early  Peas  is  effected.  The 
plants  will  foon  come  up  ;  and  as  they  advance 
in  height,  draw  the  mould  up  to  the  ftalks. 
On  the  approach  of  bad  weather,  ftick  a  row  of 
furze- bufhes  pretty  clofe  together,  to  guard 
them  from  the  keener  blafts ;  conftantly  remov¬ 
ing  thefe  on  the  return  of  mild  leafons,  that  they 
may  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  air,  fun,  and 
dews.  This  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  require 
during  winter. 

In  the  fpring,  if  you  find  the  flugs  infeft  your 
plants,  early  in  a  morning  lcatter  fome  new- 
flacked  lime  over  them :  This  will  deftroy 
them,  and  very  little  prejudice  your  Peas. 
Weeds,  by  this  time,  will  rife  in  plenty  :  Con¬ 
ftantly  hoe  them  down,  chufing  a  dry  day  for 
the  purpofe,  and  draw  the  mould  with  the  hoe  up 
to  the  ftalks  of  the  Peas.  But  this  muft  be  done 
with  care j  for  if  you  draw  it  lo  high  as  to  bury 
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the  leaves,  and  a  wet  feafon  fhould  enfue,  the 
plants  will  often  be  deftroyed. 

When  your  plants  begin  to  fhew  their  bloffom,  if 
dry  weather  fhould  happen,  water  them  every  other 
morning;  and  continue  this  while  the  weather  is 
dry,  or  even  till  they  are  fit  for  gathering,  which 
will  be  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fituation  or  foil :  For  I  have  known 
the  fame  rules  obferved  in  two  different  places  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other ;  the  Peas  have 
been  fown  on  the  fame  day,  have  had  equal  luck 
during  the  winter,  and  yet  one  crop  has  been  ripe 
above  a  fortnight  before  the  other. 

This,  then,  is  the  firft  crop  of  Early  Peas  on  the 
natural  ground  :  With  regard  to  the  others,  they 
muft  be  obtained  by  different  fowings  at  proper 
intervals.  As  for  inftance :  A  fortnight  after  the  firft 
fowing,  low  again  the  fame  kind  of  Peas,  or 
the  Charlton,  or  fome  other  of  the  Hotfpurs  ; 
repeat  this  every  fortnight,  or  as  often  as  you 
think  you  fliall  have  occafion  for  them  to  come 
in  ;  and  in  this  manner  you  may  be  fupplied, 
the  firft  part  of  fummer,  with  what  quantity  of 
Peas  you  pleale. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  be  fure  to  fow 
afrefh,  left  any  of  your  former  fowings  fhould 
fail  ;  and  in  February  let  as  many  as  you  pleale 
of  your  Dwarfs  of  all  kinds,  and  thofe  of 
middle-fized  growth,  be  fown.  Thefe  will  fuc- 
ceed  the  others,  will  caufe  a  variety  at  the  table, 
and  one  or  other  of  them  will  continue  un¬ 
til  the  tall  growing  forts  come  in  ;  though  fome 
people  are  fo  fond  of  the  Early  Hotfpur  kinds* 
that  they  will  continue  the  fucceflion  by  fowing 
them  alone  at  proper  intervals. 

About  the  middle  of  March  fow  more  Dwarf 
Marrow-Fats,  with  Sugar  and  Ledman’s  Dwarfs ; 
for  thefe  are  much  admired,  and  are  good  bearers  *, 
and  in  April  fow  all  your  tall  growing  lorts,  at 
a  very  great  diftance  from  each  other.  The  tall 
growing  Marrow-Fats,  Rouncivals,  Spanilh  Mo- 
rottos,  Greys,  &c.  ought  not  to  be  let  nearer 
than  two  inches  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  Ihould 
be  four  feet  afunder.  They  muft  be  well  fup- 
ported  by  fticks  foon  after  they  come  up,  and 
they  will  arrive  at  a  great  height ;  and  if  care  is 
taken  in  gathering  the  fruit  (which  Ihould  be 
done  with  feiffars,  or  fome  fuch  inftrument)  the 
fame  crop  will  continue  to  afford  a  fucceflion 
of  Peas  above  a  month. 

The  laft  fowing  Ihould  be  made  in  May  ;  and 
if  it  be  the  large  growing  forts  that  are  fown,  you 
may  exped  to  gather  Peas  from  thele  crops  un¬ 
til  the  froft  Hops  them  ;  though  fome  chufe  to 
fow  the  Dwarf  Marrow-Fat*  Ledman’s  Dwarf, 
&c.  about  the  end  of  May,  which  will  be  in 
eating  about  Michaelmas,  when  they  alledge  it  is 
high  time  to  clofe  the  Pea  fealon. 

During  the  growth  of  Peas,  they  muft  be  con¬ 
ftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  mould 
muft  be  drawn  up  to  the  ftalks  as  they  advance 
in  height :  You  muft  not  water  any  but  thofe  de- 
figned  for  Early  crops,  elfe  there  will  be  no  end 
of  your  labour.  The  taller  growing  kinds  bear 
drought  much  better  than  the  Dwarf  forts ; 
which  is  a  ftrong,  motive  with  many  to  fow 
them  only  for  autumnal  ufe. 

The 
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The  two  extremes  with  regard  to  the  placing 
of  Peas,  have  been  given.  The  rows  of  none 
ought  to  be  nearer  than  two  feet,  and  the  Peas 
Ihould  be  two  inches  afunder  :  The  rows  of  the 
tailed:  growing  forts  ought  to  be  at  four  feet,  and 
four  feet  and  an  half  diftance ;  and  the  Peas  at 
three,  four,  or  five  inches  afunder  in  the  rows, 
according  to  their  growth. 

A  perfon  who  is  not  defirous  of  running  great 
lengths  in  the  culture  of  Peas,  may  have  his  table 
fufficiently  fupplied  by  only  four  forts,  which 
may  be  fown  at  intervals  as  he  pleafes,  viz.  for  the 
firft  crop,  the  Early  Charlton ;  for  the  fecond,  the 
Dwarf  Marrow-Fat ;  for  the  third,,  the  Spanifh 
Morotto ;  and  for  the  laft,  the  old  Englilh  Roun- 
cival.  With  thefe  he  may  have  his  table  well  fup¬ 
plied  from  the  beginning  of  fummer  until  No¬ 
vember  •,  but  where  a  perfon  has  a  true  relifh  for 
vegetable  productions,  he  may  raife  as  many  of 
the  other  forts  as  his  garden-room  and  pocket  will 
admit  of. 

Of  railing  Peas  may  be  brought  ftill  earlier  to  the  table 

hotbeds  ^an  t^ie  f°rt  before-mentioned,  by  having 
0  e  s‘  recourfe  to  the  hotbed.  And  in  order  to  do  this, 
let  fome  of  the  true  Dwarf  kind  be  procured. 
Thefe  muft  not  be  fown  direCUy  on  the  hot- bed, 
becaufe  it  would  force  them  too  much  at  firft, 
and  caufe  them  to  run  into  ftraw,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  either  bloftom  or  fruit.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  to  train  them  properly  for  their  hotbed  pro¬ 
motion,  let  the  feeds  be  fown  under  a  warm  wall 
the  beginning  of  October  ;  and  when  they  come 
up,  draw  the  mould  up  to  their  Items,  and  ufe 
every  art  to  prevent  their  being  deftroyed  by  froft 
until  the  end  of  January. 

Next  prepare  a  hotbed,  two  feet  thick,  of  frdh 
dung  that  has  lain  fix  or  eight  days  to  heat ; 
cover  it  over  with  about  ten  inches  of  light, 
frefh  earth,  and  put  on  the  frames.  The  frames 
Ihould  be  two  feet  high  behind,  and  fifteen  inches 
in  front  5  and  after  the  glafles  have  been  on  them 
a  day  to  heat  the  mould,  they  muft  be  raifed  to 
let  out  the  fteam.  In  about  three  or  four  days, 
your  bed  will  be  in  right  order  to  receive  the 
plants  *,  then  with  a  fcooping-trowel  take  up  the 
plants  out  of  the  border,  with  as  much  earth  as 
pofiible  to  the  roots  ;  plant  them  in  rows  very 
clofe  together  •,  let  the  rows  be  two  feet 
afunder  *  give  them  a  moderate  fprinkling 
of  water,  place  on  the  glafles,  and  fhade  them, 
and  they  will  foori  take  root.  When  you  find  this 
is  effected,  the  glafles  muft  be  raifed  whenever 
the  weather  will  permit,  to  give  them  air ;  for 
if  they  are  kept  too  clofe,  they  will  grow 
mouldy,  and  come  to  nothing.  In  nights,  how¬ 
ever,  they  muft  be  conftantly  covered  ;  and  when 
the  fun  Ihines  hot  in  the  day-time,  they  muft  be 
flhaded:  Sprinkle  them  with  water  frequently, 
though  fparingly  at  a  time  •,  and  through  their 
whole  treatment  train  them  up  as  hardy  as  pofli- 
ble  *,  for  this  will  caufe  them  to  produce  fruit 
ftronger,  and  in  greater  plenty.  Draw  the  earth 
up  to  their  Items,  as  they  advance  in  height,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  thofe  fet  abroad ; 
keep  the  beds  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  your  Peas  will  be  in  bloflom.  They  muft 
ftill  have  water  but  fparingly  until  the  fruit  is  fet, 
when  it  Ihould  be  bellowed  on  them  in  greater 


plenty  ;  and  in  a  very  little  time  your  Peas  will 
be  fit  for  the  table. 

In  order  to  raife  Peas  for  feed,  they  muft  be  Of  railing 
fown  in  March,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  di-  ^ea.s  *°r 
reCted  for  the  table.  T wo  forts  muft  not  be  pLv(|!ns  ttle 
ftationed  near  each  other,  but  muft  be  allowed  as 
much  diftance  as  the  bounds  of  your  garden  will 
admit.  The  foil  they  are  fown  in  Ihould  be 
as  rich  as  pofiible ;  and  this  will  diftinguifh  the 
fpurious  from  the  true  forts,  before  they  come  to 
flower.  As  for  inftance:  If  any  of  the  Dwarf  forts 
are  to  be  raifed,  and  fome  of  higher  growth  Ihould 
happen  amongft  them,  they  will  fly,  as  the  Gar¬ 
deners  term  it,  in  a  good  foil,  and  quickly  Ihew 
they  belong  to  another  family ;  whereas,  if  the 
foil  had  been  naturally  poor,  the  diftinCtion,  per¬ 
haps,  would  not  be  confiderable  enough  to  gain 
notice.  Before  they  come  to  flower,  therefore, 
look  over  your  Peas,  and  pull  up  all  that  difeo- 
ver  a  tendency  different  from  the  fort  you  intend 
to  raife. 

When  your  plants  are  in  flower,  go  over  them 
again  ;  for  many  wrong  forts,  though  of  the  fame 
fize,  will  appear  among  them.  Thefe  may  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  bloflom,  or  manner  of 
fruiting,  and  muft  be  carefully  plucked  up  as  loon 
as  pofiible.  In  fhort,  the  Gardener  muft  be  very 
careful  to  keep  the  forts  true  and  leparate,  by 
firft  fowing  them  at  a  good  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  then  carefully  garbling  them  as  often 
as  there  fhall  be  occafion  j  and  by  fo  doing,  he 
will  have  the  feeds  quite  perfect. 

After  all,  feed  Peas,  like  the  Beans,  muft  be 
changed  every  other  year  with  fome  Gardener  you 
can  depend  upon  to  have  raifed  them  with  equal 
care  with  yourfelf ;  and  in  this  manner  you  will, 
at  leaft,  continue  the  forts  in  their  original  per¬ 
fection,  if  not  improve  them. 

If  you  Ihould  at  any  time  obferve  any  Peas  to 
difeover  a  different  tendency  to  any  you  know, 
place  a  ftick  by  them,  mark  them  for  feed,  and  when 
they  are  ripe  gather  them,  and  keep  them  fepa- 
rate.  Sow  them  the  fpring  following  on  a  fpot  by 
themfelves ;  and  if  you  find  them  to  be  a  new  Pea, or 
an  improved  fort  of  any  of  the  varieties  you  are 
acquainted  with,  fow  all  the  feeds  another  year, 
raife  them  with  care,  and  when  you  have  got  a 
fufficient  quantity,  difperfe  them  abroad  to  feedf- 
men,  &c.  that  the  Public  may  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  improvement. 

When  the  Peas  are  quite  ripe,  they  muft 
be  cut  up  to  the  bottom,  be  laid  in  fmall 
heaps,  be  conftantly  turned  every  day,  and,  when 
they  are  perfectly  dry,  may  either  be  laid  up  in 
barns,  or  threfhed  out  for  ufe.  If  they  are 
threfhed  out  direCtly,  it  will  be  proper  to  fpread 
the  Peas  upon  a  floor,  and  to  turn  and  fift  them 
every  day  for  a  fortnight;,  before  you  put  them 
up  in  bags. 

The  Pea  is  titled,  Pifum  petiolis  teretibus ,  fli-  Titles 
piilis  inf  erne  rotundatis  crenatis ,  pedunculis  multi - 
floris.  In  the  Hort.  Clijfort.  it  is  termed,  Pifum 
fiipuhi  crenatis.  Cammerarius  calls  it,  Pifum ; 
and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Pifum  hortenfe  majus.  The 
varieties  alfo'  have  titles  in  old  authors ;  fuch  as, 

Pifum  umbellatuw  \  Pifum  majus  quadratum\  Pi¬ 
fum  fine  cortice  duriore ,  &c.  It  grows  naturally 
in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
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P  0  RTU  LAC  A  0  LERACEA,  PURSLANE. 


/  'l  'HERE  are  two  forts  of  Purflane  cultivated 
Species.  A  jn  our  Kitchen  Gardens:  i.  The  Green. 

2.  The  Golden.  Both  of  thefe  are  of  very  ealy 
culture;  and  both  are  equally  good  for  ufe. 

Purflane  is  of  a  cold  nature,  and'  fhould  only 
be  ufed  in  the  fummer  months  ;  for  which  pur- 
Culture.  pofe,  early  in  April  let  the  feeds  be  fown  very 
thinly  in  a  light,  warm  border.  The  feed  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall,  for  which  reafon  it  is  a  cuftom  to 
mix  with  it  fand  or  dry  mould  to  prevent  its 
being  fown  too  thick  ;  rake  the  feed  in  ;  if 
the  weather  is  dry,  give  the  bed  a  pretty  good 
watering  ;  and  continue  it,  if  you  find  it  necef- 
fary,  every  third  evening.  After  the  plants  come 
up,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  to  thin  them  where  they 
appear  too  clofe,  and  to  water  them  every  other 
evening  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  your  plants  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Three  weeks  after  the  Brit,  a  lecond  fowing 
fhould  be  made  in  the  like  manner,  and  three 
weeks  after  that  a  third  ;  and  at  fuch  intervals 
of  fowings  Purflane  may  be  continued  through¬ 
out  the  whole  fummer.  By  the  end  of  Auguft  it 


will  be  proper  to  leave  off  fowing  of  Purflane,  be- 
caufe  fuch  plants  will  not  be  fit  for  ufe  before 
Odlober,  when  it  will  be  too  late  in  the  feafon 
for  fome  conflitutions  to  eat  Purflane  with  fafety. 

If  Purflane  is  required  very  early,  it  is  eafily 
raifed  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  on  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed.  They  will  then  foon  come  up,  and  be  ready 
for  ufe  in  a  few  weeks. 

Purflane  feed  is  faved  with  no  very  great  trou¬ 
ble.  In  order  to  it,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
than  to  leave  a  few  of  the  ftrongeft  plants  of  the  e  e 
firft  or.  fecond  fowing  for  the  purpofe,  and  when 
you  find  the  feeds  are  ripe  to  pull  up  the  plants, 
and  lay  them  on  a  mat  in  the  open  air  and  fun 
to  dry  ;  which  when  you  find  effected,  threfh 
them  out,  fift  and  clean  them,  and  afterwards 
put  them  up  for  ufe. 

Purflane  is  titled,  Portulaca  foliis  cuneiformi-  TitjeSt 
Ins ,  floribus  feflilibus.  In  the  Hortus  Cliff,  it  is 
termed,  Portulaca  foliis  cuneiformibus  verticillatis 
feflilibus ,  floribus  feflilibus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  Portulaca  latifolia  fativa ;  and  Lobel,  Portu¬ 
laca  domeflica.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
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Culture 
of  Burnet. 


IN  order  to  raife  Burnet  in  perfection,  let  a 
quantity  of  good  feeds  be  procured  againft 
the  firfl  week  in  September  ;  then,  having  well 
dug  a  piece  of,  ground  open  to  the  fouth,  and 
made  the  furface  fmooth  and  level,  fow  the  feeds 
on  it  with  an  even  hand,  and  rake  them  well  in. 
If  the  weather  fhould  prove  dry,  water  the  bed 
every  other  evening,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
plants  will  come  up.  Weeds  will  intrude  along 
with  them  :  Thefe  mull  be  conftantly  cleared 
away ;  and  the  plants  fhould  be  thinned  to  about 
fix  inches  diftance  from  each  other.  In  April 
the  plants  fhould  undergo  a  fecond  thinning, 
when  they  fhould  be  left  afoot  afunder.  At  this 
time  all  weeds  muft  be  carefully  hoed  down  ; 


and  this  work  muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 
found  neceffary.  If  .a  dry  fpring  fhould  happen, 
water  your  plants  in  evenings,  and  they  will 
foon  come  in  for  ufe. 

It  is  the  leaves  that  are  ufed  :  They  are  faid 
to  be  exhilarating  ;  are  admirable  in  failads,  cool 
tankards,  &c.  and  ferve  for  many  purpofes  in 
phyfick. 

Frefh  beds  fhould  be  made  every  year,  for 
young  plants  are  always  the  beft.  And  in  order 
to  this,  you  fhould  let  fome  of  the  fineft  plants 
remain  for  feeds,  clearing  the  others  that  are  ne^r 
them  away,  that  they  may  better  enjoy  the  fun 
and  air  in  bringing  their  feeds  to  perfe&ion. 

The  title  of  Burnet  has  been  already  given.J 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

RAP  H ANUS  SAEIVUS ,  RADISH. 


Varieties 
of  the 
Radifh. 


THERE  is  only  one  real  fpecies  of  the  Sweet 
Radifh,  though  the  varieties  are  very  great, 
and  fome  of  them  are  Very  different  from  each 
other.  The  beft  and  moft  commonly  cultivated 
forts  are. 

The  Short  Topped. 

The  Long  Topped, 

The  Deep  Red. 
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The  Salmon. 

The  Sandwich. 

The  Turnep. 

The  White  Spanifh. 

The  Black  Spanifh. 

The  two  laft  forts  are  leaf!  cultivated  of  any  ; 
and  it  is  with  the  others  that  the  markets  are  chiefly 
fupplied. 

9  D  Radifhes 
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Culture. 


Of  Early 
Radifhes. 


Radifhes  are  ufually  eaten  in  the  fpring,  though 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  table  at  almoft  any 
time  of  the  year.  And  in  order  to  have  them  in 
perfection  in  different  feafons,  the  times  of  fow- 
ing  mull,  be  various,  and  often  repeated,  that 
crop  may  fucceed  crop ;  for  a  crop  is  in  fine 
eating  but  a  very  little  time,  they  foon  becoming 
large,  fticky,  and  good  for  nothing.  Neither  is 
this  any  very  great  grievance ;  for  the  feed  is 
cheap,  and  a  very  fmall  bed  will  raife  a  large 
multitude  of  plants ;  fo  that  the  trouble  of  pre¬ 
paring  fuch  a  bed,  and  fowing  it  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  muft  be  looked  upon  as  trifling. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  Early  Radifhes.  For 
this  purpofe  the  Short-topped  Purple  Radifh  muft 
be  always  preferred,  it  being  the  hardieft,  firmeft, 
and  coming  fooneft  into  eating  from  the  feeds. 
Some  good  feeds  of  this  kind  muft  be  town,  the 
middle  of  October,  on  a  frefh-dug  bed,  in  a  warm, 
well-fheltered  place.  The  furface  of  the  bed 
muft  be  made  very  fine  ;  the  feeds  muft  be 
fcattered  thinly  over  it  ;  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  fine  mould  muft  be  fifted  over  them  ; 
and  when  the  beds  are  neated  up,  sthe  firft  ftep 
for  Early  Radifhes  is  over.  If  the  weather  proves 
dry,  it  is  neceftary  to  give  the  feeds  a  fprinkling 
of  water  the  next  day  •,  and  this  being  repeated 
every  two  or  three  days,  in  a  little  time  your 
Radifhes  will  come  up.  When  they  get  into  the 
rough  leaf,  they  muft  be  thinned  to  three  inches 
diftance  from  each  other,  pulling  out  or  hoeing 
away  the  weakeft  plants.  Weeds  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  cleared  away,  as  they  arife ;  and  thefe 
Radifhes,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed  by  the  winter, 
will  come  into  eating  in  February.  But  in  order 
to  enfure  fuccefs,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  low  a 
few  under  an  hotbed  frame,  to  be  covered  in 
cafe  very  fevere  weather  fhould  happen  ;  and 
thus  you  may  be  certain  of  having  this  univer- 
fally  admired  efculent  at  that  early  feafon.  This, 
then,  is  the  firft  crop  of  Radifhes. 

For  the  next  crops  a  fecond  fowing  fhould  be 
effected  in  the  like  manner  in  November  ;  and  a 
third  fowing  fhould  all'o  be  performed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  :  And  thus  they  will  fucceed  each  other  in 
the  fpring-,  and  you  may  always  have  them  firm, 
tender,  and  good. 

About  the  middle  of  January  let  another  fow¬ 
ing  be  made,  if  you  choole  to  continue  the 
fucceflion :  Indeed  this  is  the  feafon  that  is 
chiefly  praCtifed  by  the  Country  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
deners  for  the  fupply  of  the  markets  with  Early 
Radifhes.  After  this  fowing,  let  another  be  per¬ 
formed  in  like  manner  the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  repeat  the  operation  every  fortnight 
until  April ;  and  then  lay  afide  fowing  of  Ra¬ 
difhes  for  a  long  time. 

In  July  you  fhould  again  fow  Radifhes,  if  they 
are  defired  in  the  autumn.  The  morning  after 
lowing  them,  give  them  a  good  fprinkling  of 
water  ;  and  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  repeat 
this  every  other  day,  and  your  Radifhes  will 
come  into  perfection  at  that  feafon.  Another 
fowing  fhould  be  effected  in  Auguft  to  fucceed 
thefe  ;  and  if  again  another  be  made  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  fuch  Radifhes  will  be  in  eating  about 
Chriftmas. 

Thefe  different  fowings  refpeCl  the  Common 
Eatable  Radifhes  only.  The  Turnep  Radifh 
fhould  always  be  Town  in  March*,"  and  you  fhould 
be  content  with  one  crop  of  it  only,  which  will 


be  in  eating  in  May.  The  Spanifh  Radifnes 
fhould  not  be  Town  until  July.  When  thele  lat¬ 
ter  forts  come  up,  the  plants  muft  be  hoed,  as 
you  do  Turneps,  to  five  or  fix  inches  diftance 
from  each  other.  They  are  chiefly  deflgned  for 
autumn  and  winter  ufe  :  And  for  theDpurpofe 
of  the  latter,  the  roots  fhould  be  taken  up  in 
November,  and  laid  by  in  fand,  as  is  the  method 
praCliled  for  preferving  of  Carrots. 

The  Deep  Red  and  the  Salmon  are  chiefly 
propagated  for  fummer  life.  They  love  an  open 
expofure,  and  a  light  foil ;  and  if  the  ground  is 
well  dug  one  full  fpade’s  depth,  it  is  better  than 
more;  though  fome  praCtife  the  method  of  dou¬ 
ble-digging  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  roots  to  ftrike  deep. 

Radifhes  fhould  be  pulled  always  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  and  laid  in  a  cool  place  until  dinner  ;  and  if 
the  feafon  be  dry,  they  fhould  have  a  good 
watering  a  few  hours  before  they  are  taken^up: 

And  this  is  the  way  to  have  Radifhes  firm,  and 
in  perfeCHon.  I  hey  will  then  fnap  and  not  bend, 
which  is  a  certain  mark  of  a  good  Radifh. 

Kitchen  Gardeners  who  live  by  their  trade, 
and  are  obliged  to  make  the  moft  of  their  land’ 
fiequently  fow  Carrots,  Lettuce,  or  Spinach, 
with  their  Radifhes  ;  lo  that  when  the  Radifhes 
are  drawn  off,  a  crop  may  ftill  remain  on  the 
ground  :  But  this  ought  never  to  be  praCtifed, 
unlefs  you  are  certain  that  your  Radifhes  will  be 
drawn  off  when  very  young  ;  for  if  they  ftand  to 
be  of  large  fize,  they  will  much  injure  the  other 
crops,  and  neither  of  them  be  good. 

In  order  to  have  good  Radifh  feeds,  let  a  piece  n,  .r 
of  ground  be  prepared  by  digging  it  a  fpade’s  good  S 
depth  and  an  half;  then  on  a  moift  day,  in  the  feeds, 
beginning  of  May,  or,  for  want  of  that,  in  fome 
evening,  let  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  Weft, 
ftraighteft,  unbranching,  and  beft-colcured&Ral 
difhes  be  drawn,  and  planted  in  lines,  at  two  feet 
and  an  half  diftance  from  each  other.  If  the  weather 
proves  dry,  you  muft  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  and  the  weeds  muft  conftantly  be 
hoed  down  as  they  arife.  The  Radifhes  will  fhoot 
up,  and  will  foon  occupy  the  whole  ground,  fo 
as  to  make  weeding  un neceftary.  When  ’the 
pods  begin  to  turn  brown,  you  muft  carefully 
guard  againft  the  birds,  which  otherwile  would 
foon  have  the  beft  fhare  of  them.  When  you  find 
the  feed  is  ripe,  cut  up  the  ftalks  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  if  the  quantity  be  fmall,  fpread  them 
upon  mats  ;  but  if  large,  let  them  lie  on  the 
places  where  they  were  cut  up  for  a  few  days 
to  dry.  When  you  find  this  is  done,  threfh  the 
feeds  out,  and  put  them  up  in  bags  for  ufe. 

The  mice  are  exceedingly  fond  of  thefe  feeds ; 
fo  that  it  is  neceftary  to  guard  againft  them,  by 
iaying  them  in  places  where  they  cannot  come  at 
them  after  they  are  ripe,  as  it  was  neceftary  before 
to  focure  them  from  the  birds  when  they  were  in 
the  pods.  Radifh  pods,  when  they  are  about  half 
fize,  are  accounted  excellent  pickle. 

The  Radifh  is  titled,  Rapbanus  filiquis  teretibus  Title*. 
torofis  bilocularibus.  Old  authors  give  titles  to  the 
different  forts.  Thus  Calpar  Bauhine  calls  one 
fort,  Rapbanus  minor  oblongus  ;  another,  Rapha- 
nus  major  orbicularis  five  rotundas  ;  and  a  third, 

Rapbanus  niger.  It  grows  naturally  in  China. 

There  is  a  new  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which  I 
have  not  feen,  called,  Rapbanus  Cbinenfs  annuus 
oleiferus . 
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CHAP.  XL. 

ROSMARINUS .  ROSEMARY; 


THERE  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
but  it  admits  of  feveral  varieties,  viz. 
Varieties  The  Common  Round-leaved  Rofemary. 

of  Rofe-  The  Narrow-leaved  Rofemary. 

rnavy.  The  Silver- ftriped  Rofemary. 

The  Gold-ftriped  Rofemary,  &c. 

The  two  Arft  varieties  are  preferved  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  ufe  •,  the  latter  as  matter  of  curiofity  •, 
and  indeed  they  are  very  beautiful  plants,  tole¬ 
rably  hardy,  and  in  a  dry,  fhady,  well-iheltered 
fituation  are  highly  proper  to  join  in  a  collection 
of  Variegated  Evergreen  plants.  They  are  alfo 
proper  for  the  Kitchen  Garden,  if  the  fituation 
be  tolerably  dry  and  warm,  as  they  anfwer  all  the  1 
purpofes  of  the  other  forts  in  common  ufe,  and 
alio  afford  great  delight  from  the  beautiful  mix¬ 
ture  of  their  colours. 

Culture.  All  the  forts  of  Rofemary  are  tender,  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  moift  foil.  In  fuch  a  fituation  they  gene¬ 
rally  perifh  through  hard  frofts  ;  but  in  a  dry, 
fandy,  rubbifhy  fituation,  they  refill  our  fe- 
vereft  colds  :  So  that  in  order  to  enfure  the  fafety 
of  our  Rofemary,  we  muft  prepare  a  bed  pro¬ 
per  for  the  plants,  if  nature  has  not  already  given 
us  one  •,  namely,  by  throwing  together  a  large 
quantity  of  rubbifh  in  a  well-fheltered  place, 
fuch  as  broken  Hates,  tiles,  brick-bats,  fragments 
of  old  walls,  fand,  &c.  Having  laid  thefe  level, 
cover  them  with  about  fix  inches  depth  of  common 
garden  mould.  On  this  plant  fome  good  ftrong 
flips  of  Rofemary,  about  the  middle  of  March. 
Let  them  be  let  in  lines  a  yard  alunder  i  and  let 
the  flips  be  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other  in 
rows.  Clofe  the  mould  well  about  them,  give 
them  a  good  watering,  and  repeat  it  every  other 
evening  until  they  have  taken  root.  All  iummer 
keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds,  and  the 
fpring  following  draw  out  the  weakeft  plants, 
leaving  the  others  two  feet  or  a  yard  afunder. 
Thefe  drawn  plants  may  be  fet  in  the  common 
mould  in  any  fituation,  and  they  will  grow  vigo- 
roufly,  and  continue,  perhaps,  for  many  years  ; 
whilft  the  others  will  remain  impregnable  againft 


all  weather,  will  be  ever  ready  for  ufe,  and 
will  afford  good  cuttings  for  a  frefh  plantation* 
in  cafe  larger  quantities  fhould  be  wanted,  and 
the  others  fhould  be  deftroyed  by  the  frofts. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  Striped  forts  in  their 
beauty,  you  muft  take  thofe  flips  only  that  have 
the  deepeft  ftains  of  white  and  yellow.  7  hefe 
muft  be  planted,  like  the  others,  in  a  dry  rubbifhy 
foil  •,  and  when  they  afterwards  fend  forth 
green  fhoots,  they  muft  be  taken  away,  or  in  a 
little  time  your  plants  will  become  plain. 

There  being  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus.  Titles; 
Rofemary  Hands  with  the  name  fimply,  Rofma- 
rinus.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  the  Broad-leaved 
fort,  Rofmarinus  fpontaneus ,  latiore  folio.  The 
Narrow-leaved  kinds  are,  Rofmarinus  hortenfis ,  an- 
guftiore  folio.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  the 
l'outh  of  France,  Italy,  and  in  the  Eaft. 

Rofmarinus  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Dian-  , 

dna  Monogynia  *  and  the  characters  are.  Order*? 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  tubulous,  bi-  the  jLin_ 

labiated  perianthium,  that  is  compreffed  at  the  nasan 
top,  and  has  an  ereCt  mouth.  The  upper  lip  is  sYft  em  • 
entire,  the  lower  bifid.  cha‘ 

2.  Corolla  is  a  fingle  petal.  The  tube  is ra  erS* 
longer  than  the  calyx.  7he  limb  is  ringent. 

The  upper  lip  is  ereCt,  fhort,  and  divided  into 
two  acute  fegments,  whofe  edges  are  reflexed. 

The  lower  lip  is  reflexed,  and  divided  into 
three  fegments  •,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  large, 
concave,  and  narrow  at  the  bale  j  the  lateral  ones 
are  narrow,  and  acute. 

3.  Stamina  are  two  awl-fhaped  filaments, 
inclining  towards  the  upper  lip,  and  are  longer 
than  it,  having  Ample  antherte. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  quadrifid  germen,- 
a  ftyle  like  the  length  and  fituation  of  the  fta- 
mina,  and  a  Ample,  acute  ftigma. 

5.  Pericarpium.  There  is  none.  The  feeds 
are  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  oval,  and  are  four 
in  number. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

RUMEX  ACETOSA ,  SORREL. 


Varieties 
of  Sorrel. 


Culture. 


There  are  feveral  forts  of  Sorrel  *  but 
the  beft  for  Kitchen  ufe  are, 

The  Round-leaved  or  French  Sorrel. 

The  Barren  Sorrel. 

The  Arft  two  forts  are  propagated  by  the 
roots.  The  beft  time  for  this  purpofe  is  the 
beo-inning  of  March.  The  ground  fhould  be 
well  dug  f  and  the  plants  fhould  be  let  in  rows, 
at  a  foot  diftance  every  way  from  each  other. 
They  will  readily  take  root,  and  in  a  little  time 
produce  leaves  for  ufe.  7  he  leaves  of  Sorrel  are 
the  only  part  of  the  plant  that  is  ufed  •,  fo  that, 
in  order  to  have  them  young  and  Ane,  it  will  be 
neceffary,  when  they  grow  old,  to  cut  them  dole 


to  the  ground,  that  young  leaves  may  ffcoot  up 
to  fucceed  them.  And  that  young  leaves  may 
never  be  wanting,  it  will  be  alfo  neceffary  to 
repeat  this  work  every  three  weeks  obferving 
to  perform  the  operation  on  parts  of  the  bed  only, 
letting  the  others  remain  a  little  longer,  that  thofe 
plants  alfo  may  put  up  frefh  leaves  to  fucceed 
them. 

Further:  To  have  thefe  two  forts  of  Sorrel’  in 
full  perfection,  frefti  beds  fhould  be  made,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  every  other  year. 

The  Common  Sorrel  of  our  meadows  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  fuperior  to  the  other 
forts,  when  meeting  with  proper  Garden  cul¬ 
ture, 
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Varieties 
©f  Com- 
moa  Rue. 


Culture. 


Varieties 
of  Sage, 


Cure.  In  order  therefore  to  have  this  fort  of 
Sorrel  in  perfection,  provide  yourfelf  then  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  feeds  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  March  low  them  thinly  on  a  bed  of  com¬ 
mon  mould,  and  rake  them  in.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  where  they  ap¬ 
pear  too  dole,  mult  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  con  handy  watered  in  dry  weather.  By  the 
time  they  are  of  fize  to  be  tranfplanted,  a  bed 
muft  be  in  readinefs  for  their  reception.  This 
fhould  be  well  dug,  the  furface  made  level,  and 
the  plants  fhould  be  fet  in  rows,  nine  inches  every 
way  from  each  other.  They  muft  be  well-wa- 
tered  until  they  have  taken  root ;  muft  be  con- 
ftandy  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  this  is  all 
the  culture  rhey  will  require. 

The  beginning  of  March  following,  let  frelht 
feeds  be  Town  for  another  bed,  in  the  like  man¬ 
ner  i  and  continue  this  work  every  year,  eradicat¬ 
ing  the  old  ones  as  the  young  plants  come  in 
to  fucceed  them ;  for  the  leaves  of  fuch  plants 


will  be  always  finer  than  thofe  collected  from  , 
old  roots. 

In  order  to  have  aconftant  fupply  of  feeds,  a  0f  ravin? 
corner  of  a  bed  fhould  every  year  be  buffered  to  the  feeds/ 
run  up  for  the  purpofe.  When  they  are  fully  ripe, 
they  fhould  be  fpread  upon  a  cloth  for  a  few 
days  to  dry,  and  afterwards  put  up  in  bags  to 
be  ready  for  ule. 

Sorrel  is  become  a  principal  ingredient  in  Its  ufes. 
Soups,  in  the  French  method  of  cookery  ;  for 
which  purpofe  it  is  faid  to  be  propagated  in 
amazing  quantities  in  moft  parts  of  France. 

The  title  of  Sorrel  is,  Rumex  fioribus  dioicis ,  Titles 
foliis  oblongis  fagittatis  \  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 

Acetofa  praienfis.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies 
have  been  titled  by  old  Botanifts  •,  fuch  as,  Acetofa 
pratenfis,  fore  albo  ;  Oxalis  crifpa.  Acetofa  mon- 
tana  maxima  Acetofa'  montana,  latiori  folio  ro- 
tundo  ;  and  the  like.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe. 
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RUT  A  GRAVEOLENS,  RUE. 
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THERE  are  many  forts  of  Rue  cultivated  in 
gardens, all  of  which  are  comprehended  under 
the  fpecies  called,  Rue  with  decompound  leaves. 

By  this  is  meant  the  Common  Rue  of  our 
Kitchen  Gardens  ;  and  the  varieties  of  it  are. 
Broad-leaved  Garden  Rue. 

Great  Wild  Rue. 

Smaller  Wild  Rue. 

Broad-leaved  Aleppo  Rue. 

Narrow -leaved  Aleppo  Rue. 

Large  African  Rue. 

Striped-leaved  Rue. 

All  thefe  are  eafily  propagated  by  planting  the 
Hips  or  cuttings,  in  the  fpring,  in  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der.  They  muft  be  watered  until  they  have 
taken  root,  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds 
all  fummer,  and  in  the  autumn  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  place  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  This  ought  to  be  in  a  dry,  well-fhel- 
tered  place,  as  the  plants  are  apt  to  be  deftroyed 
by  fevere  frofts  in  a  moift  fituation. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  fowing  of  the 
feeds  in  the  fpring.  Thefe  will  readily  come  up, 
and,  when  they  are  of  ftze  to  be  tranfplanted, 
muft  be  removed,  like  the  cuttings,  to  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  which  may 


be  either  fingly  in  different  parts  of  the. garden, 
or  in  rows,  at  two  feet  diftance  from  each  other 
every  way. 

The  two  forts  of  Aleppo  Rue  are  fhrubby  plants 
with  leaves  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  are  very 
proper  to  mix  with  others  in  the  Wildernefs,  pro¬ 
vided  the  fituation  be  dry  and  well  defended, 
otherwife  they  will  be  liable  to  be  killed  bv  an 
hard  winter. 

The  Striped-leaved  fort  is  propagated  by  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  variegated  plants.  It  may 
be  propagated  in  the  Kitchen  Garden  for  ufe  as 
well  as  beauty,  fince  its  virtues  can  hardly  be  faid 
to  be  inferior  to  the  Flam  fort  ,  but  it  muft  have 
a  very  dry,  hungry  foil,  or  it  will  run  away  from 
its  colours. 

Rue  is  titled,  Rut  a foliis  decompofitis ,  petalis  la- 
certs  floribus  lateralibus  quadrifidis .  The  different  TitIes* 
titles  among  old  authors  refpedting  the  varieties, 
are  thus :  Rut  a  fylveftris  major ;  Ruta  hortenfis  la- 
tifolia  *,  Ruta  hortenfis  altera  ;  Ruta  graveolens 
hortenfis  ;  Ruta  Chalepenfts  tenuifolia,  forum  petalis 
villis  fcatentibus  •,  Ruta  hortenfis  latijolia  arbufcula 
fimilis  ;  and  Ruta  Africana  maxima.  They  grow 
naturally  in  the  ftenle  parts  of  Africa,  Afia^and 
the  fouth  of  Europe. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 
SALVIA  OFFICINALIS,  SAGE. 


TH  E  ufes  of  Sage  are  innumerable ;  and  the 
plant  is  fo  univerfally  cultivated,  that  there 
is  hardly  a  garden  in  Europe  without  it. 

There  are  many  forts  of  it,  all  of  which  are  of 
admirable  virtue,  and  contribute  much,  as  the 
name  fignifies,  to  the  Health  of  Life . 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  moft  excellent 
plant  are. 

The  Broad-leaved  Green  Sage. 

i 


The  Broad-leaved  Hoary  Sage. 

The  Narrow-leaved  Sage. 

The  Wormwood  Sage. 

The  Lavender-leaved  Sage. 

The  Red  Sage. 

The  Sage  of  Virtue. 

The  Variegated  Green  Sage. 

The  Variegated  Red  Sage. 

.  The 
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The  culture  of  all  thefe'  is  exceedingly  eafy, 
and  the  ufual  method  is  by  planting  of  the  flips  ; 
bur  as  it  is  obiervable  that  the  belt  and  moft 
finely-icented  plants  are  railed  from  feeds,  1  fhall 
give  directions  for  raifing  of  Sage  that  way,  be¬ 
fore  I  proceed  to  the  more  common  practice  of 
planting  the  flips. 

Of  raifmg  In  order  to  raife  Sage  from  feeds,  then,  let  the 
Sage  from  ground  be  well  prepared  by  good  digging  and 
breaking  of  the  clods  •,  and  if  the  foil  is  not  na¬ 
turally  light  and  dry,  let  fome  fine  mould  be 
brought  to  receive  the  feeds,  and  let  the  beds  be 
raifed  five  inches  above  the  common  level. 

In  the  fir  ft  week  of  April  fow  your  feeds  thin¬ 
ly,  and  with  an  even  hand,  and  cover  them  with 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  depth  of  the  fineft 
mould.  If  your  feeds  are  good,  your  plants  will 
readily  come  up  ;  and,  to  encourage  their  growth, 
frequently  give  them  water,  and  pull  up  all  weeds 
as  they  arife.  When  the  plants  are  of  flze  to 
remove,  draw  out  the  largeft,  leaving  the  others 
to  gain  ftrength,  and  plant  them  out,  at  two  feet 
diftancefrom  each  other,  in  a  piece  of  good,  light, 
drv  ground  that  has  been  double-dug.  As  the 
Items  encreafe  in  flze,  plant  them  out  in  the  like 
manner,  leaving  neverthelefs  a  fufficient  quantity 
in  the  feed-bed  to  remain  uhdifturbed.  The 
plants  remaining  in  the  feed-bed  fhould  be  a  yard 
diftant  from  each  other  ;  for  unremoved  plants 
will  grow  larger  than  thofe  that  have  been  tranf- 
planted. 

OFfaving  The  leaves  of  both  forts  will  be  exceedingly 
the  feeds.  large  and  fine  ;  and  to  heighten  -their  flavour, 
dig  between  the  rows  in  the  winter,  keep  the 
ground  clean  from  weeds,  and  water  the  plants 
in  very  dry  weather. 

Thus  will  your  crop  be  brought  to  perfection. 
In  order  to  continue  the  fuccefiion  in  the  like 
manner,  fome  of  the  fineft  plants  fhould  be  left 
untouched  for  feeds.  Thefe,  juft  as  they  go  into 
flower,  muft  be  watered  ;  and  the  watering  mu  ft 
be  duly  repeated  every  other  evening,  if  the  dry 


weather  makes  it  neceflary,  until  the  feeds  are 
nearly  at  their  full  growth,  when  watering  fhould 
be  left  off;  for  the  feeds  will  then  harden,  and 
ripen  better  without  it. 

When  you  find  your  feeds  are  ripe,  pull  up 
the  plants,  and  fpread  them  for  a  few  days  to 
dry-,  then  beat  out  the  feeds,  and  having  fpread 
them  upon  a  cloth  or  tabic  until  they  are  fuffi- 
ciently  hardened,  put  them  up  in  bags  to  be  ready 
for  ufe. 

A  frefh  crop  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  like  man¬ 
ner  every  year  *,  and  the  ground  fhould  be  chang¬ 
ed,  if  you  would  chufe  to  have  your  Sage  every 
year  in  the  like  perfection. 

Jn  the  firft  week  of  May  prepare  a  piece  of 
ground  by  good  digging,  breaking  of  the  clods,  Of  raifing 
&;c.  and  in  an  evening,  having  provided  yourfelf  by 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  go  >d  flips,  plant  ps* 
them  in  lines,  at  about  four  inches  diftance  from 
each  other  ;  give  them  a  good  watering,  and 
continue  it  every  evening,  if  the  dry  weather 
makes  it  neceflary,  until  they  have  taken  root. 

They  will  foon  after  that  be  of  proper  flze  to  be 
planted  out  for  good  ;  againtt  which  time,  let  a 
piece  of  ground  in  a  dry,  warm  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  be  double-dug  for  their  reception  :  Then 
having  taken  up  the  plants,  with  a  ball  of  earth 
to  each  root,  plant  them  in  rows,  a  foot  and  a 
half  or  two  feet  diftant  from  each  other  ;  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  ;  in  the  winter  dig  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  ;  and  in  the  fummer  following 
the  plants  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Sage  is  titled,  Salvia  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  in -  ^jtjes 
tegris  crenulatis ,  floribus  fpicatis ,  calycibm  acutis. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Salvia  major.  The  va¬ 
rieties  of  it  have  titles  among  old  Botanifts  : 

Thus  the  Sage  of  Virtue  is  termed,  Salvia  minor 
aurita  &  non  aurita  ;  the  Broad- leaved  fort,  Sal¬ 
via  latifolia ,  &c*  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Sou¬ 
thern  parts  of  Europe. 


C.  H  A  P* 


XLIV. 


SALVIA  S  C  L  A  R  E  A,  CLARY 


'ILARY  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  eafily 
Culture  of  raifed  by  fowing  of  the  ieeds.  The  beft  time 
clarT  for  this  is  the  beginning  of  April.  The  expofure 
fir ou Id  be  open  •,  the  ground  fhould  be  well- 
worked,  and  laid  out  in  beds  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  Clary  to  be  raifed ;  the  furface 
fliould  be  made  fmooth,  the  mould  fine,  and 
after  that  the  feeds  fliould  be  thinly  fown  with 
an  even  hand,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
fineft  mould  fitted  over  them.  This  being  done, 
neat  up  your  beds,  and,  if  dry  weather  fhould  hap¬ 
pen,  water  them  every  third  evening,  and  it  will 
fnpply  the  room  of  natural  fliowers  in  bringing 
up  your  feeds. 

*  When  the  plants  come  up,  thin  them  where 
they  appear  too  clofe,  drawing  out  the  Weakeft, 
and  leaving  the  reft  at  about  thiee  inches  diftance 
from  each  other  ;  keep  the  beds  conftantly  weed¬ 
ed,  water  the  plants  in  dry  weather,  and  they  will 
foon  be  of  proper  flze  to  afiume  their  next  ftation. 

For  this  purpofe  let  a  piece  of  ground  be  well 
dug  in  a  dry  part  of  the  garden,  and  on  this  fet 
yyur  Clary  plants  in  rows,  two  feet  diftant  from 
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each  other  every  way.  They  muft  be  removed 
with  the  greateftcare,  preferving  a  ball  of  earth  to 
each  root ;  they  fliould  be  watered  at  the  time  of 
planting ;  and  this  watering  fliould  be  repeated 
until  they  have  taken  good  hold  of  their  new 
ground. 

After  this,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds.  They  will  loon 
become  large  and  fine  plants  the  leaves  will  be 
fit  for  ufe  by  about  Auguft  or  September,  and 
will  continue  good  through  the  winter.  In  the 
fpring  they  will  fhoot  up  to  flower,  when  a  few* 
of  the  beft  plants  only  fliould  be  left  for  feeds, 
and  the  reft  dug  up  and  thrown  away. 

In  very  rich  ground,  two  feet  and  an  half 
will  not  be  too  great  a  diftance  for  Clary 
plants ;  and  in  a  poor  foil  they  need  not  be  fet 
further  than  a  foot  and  an  half  from  each  other;’ 
obferving  always  to  let  them  have  a  dry  part  of 
the  garden,  as  they  are  fubjeft  to  rot  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  in^  a  moift  fltuation. 

The  titles  of  Clary  have  been  given  before. 
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C  H  A  P.  XLV. 


SATUREJA  HORTENS  IS,  SUMMER  SAVORY. 


CaltureofT^  order  to  raife  Summer  Savory  for  ufe,  let 
Summer  X  a  t>cd  of  a  fize  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
Savory,  wanted  be  well  dug,  and  the  furface  made  fine  and 
fmooth.  7'he  firft  week  in  April  is  the  beft  fea- 
foh  for  the  work  ;  and  if  the  weather  fhould 
prove  dry,  give  the  whole  ground  a  good  water¬ 
ing  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  fow  the 
feeds  thinly  over  it  with  an  even  hand.  Rake  them 
well  in,  and  after  the  plants  come  up,  thin  them 
to  about  three  inches  diftance  from  each  other. 


At  this  time  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  in  about 
three  weeks  after  your  plants  will  be  ready  for 
a  fecond  thinning,  when  they  fhould  be  left 
about  nine  inches  afunder.  Deftroy.  all  weeds  as 
they  come  up,  and  your  plants  will  foon  arrive 
at  their  full  perfeftion,  when  they  may  be  drawn 
as  they  are  wanted  y  obferving  always  to  leave 
a  fufficient  number  of  the  fined  plants  for  feeds. 

The  titles  of  Savory-have  been  already  given. 


CHAP.  XL  VI. 

SATU  RE  J  A  MONTANA,  WINTER  SAVORY. 


Culture  of  '\kf  INTER  Savory  is  beft  raifed  by  fowing 
Winter  *  ^  of  the  feeds  the  firft  week  in  September. 
Savory.  The  ground  fhould  naturally  be  light  and  dry  •, 
it  fhould  be  well  dug,  and  the  furface  made  level 
and  fmooth.  If  very  dry  weather  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  at  that  time,  good  watering  fhould  be 
beftowed  on  it  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  it  will  be  in  fine  order  to  receive  the  feeds. 

Sow  thefe  thinly  with  an  even  hand  ;  rake 
them  in  ;  and  if  no  rain  happens,  water  the 
beds  every  third  evening  until  the  plants  appear. 
After  they  come  up,  continue  the  watering,  if 
dry  weather  makes  it  neceffary ;  deftroy  all 
weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  to  four  inches  diftance 
from  each  other.  In  the  fpring  frefh  weeds  will 


arife:  Let  thefe  be  pulled  up,  and  at  the  fame 
time  thin  the  plants  to  ten  inches  diftance. 

If  dry  weather  happens,  as  it  often  does  in 
April,  at  proper  intervals  afford  your  plants  a 
good  watering,  repeat  the  weeding  as  often  as 
you  find  it  neceffary,  and  in  a  little  time  your 
plants  may  be  cut  for  ufe. 

The  Summer  Savory  is  an  annual  :  This  is  a 
perennial  *,  neverthelefs,  to  have  Winter  Savory 
in  perfection,  frefh  beds  fhould  be  made  every 
two  or  three  years,  as  young  plants  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  fine  ft  fhoots. 

The  titles  of  Winter  Savory  have  been  given 
in  a  former  Book. 
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CHAP.  XLVII. 

SCANDIX  CEREFOLIUM,  CHERVIL. 


Culture  of  /'"CHERVIL  is  a  garden-herb  for  winter- fervice, 
Chervil.  v>l  and  its  culture  is  very  eafy.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  middle  of  Auguft  prepare  a  bed  for  the 
reception  of  the  feeds  by  well  digging,  breaking 
the  clods,  and  laying  the  furface  level.  Any  part 
of  the  garden  will  do  for  the  purpofe  ;  for  Cher¬ 
vil  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and  difdains  no  foil  or 
fituation.  The  bed  fhould  be  of  a  fize  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  Chervil  you  would 
chufe  to  raife,  and  the  feeds  fhould  be  fcattered 
thinly  and  evenly  over  it,  and  then  well  raked 
in.  In  September  the  plants  will  come  up, 
when  it  is  cuftomary  to  thin  them  to  three  inches 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  to  deftroy  the  weeds  •, 
and  in  October  or  November,  to  give  them 
a  fecond  hinning,  making  a  fpace  of  ten  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  This  is  all  the  trouble  they 


will  require.  They  will  continue  green  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  are  in  eating  from  November  to  April, 
when  they  fhoot  up  to  flower  ;  though  they  are 
laid  to  be  in  the  greateft  perfe&ion  in  March. 

Some  of  the  ftrongeft  plants  fhould  be  left  for  .- 
feeds.  Thefe  will  be  ripe  in  June,  when  they  the  feed?* 
fhould  be  gathered,  fpread  upon  a  cloth  in  an 
airy  place,  and  when  they  are  fufficiently  dry, 
put  up  in  bags  to  be  ready  for  ufe. 

Chervil  is  titled,  Scandix  feminibus  nitidis  ovato-  rn. 
fubulatis ,  umbellis  feffilibus  later  aiibus.  This  is,  Tltlc‘* 
Charophy llum  feminibus  lavibus,  umbellis  ad  nodos 
feffilibus.  Boehm.  Lipf  492.  Cafpar  Bawhine  calls 
it,  tharophyllum  fativum  y  and  Dodonaeus, Chxre- 
folium.  It  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  Sou¬ 
thern  countries  of  Europe. 
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CHAP.  XLVIII. 


S  C  0  R 


0  N  E  R  A. 


S' 


Scorzc- 

toera. 


’CORZONERA  is  a  generic  name  com¬ 
prehending  rhe  different  fpecies  of  Vipers 
Grals,  the  roots  of  which  are  chiefly  efculent ; 
but  that  fort  which  is  more  eminently  fo,  is  the 
Broad  finuated-leaved  Vipers  Grafs,  called  among 
Gardeners  fimply, 

Scorzonera. 

Culture  of  This  is  raifed  in  the  Kitchen  Garden,  for  the 
fervice  of  the  table,  in  the  following  manner : 
Againft  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  be  furnifhed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
feeds ;  and  having  prepared  a  rich  part  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden  for  their  reception,  by  double¬ 
digging  of  it,  breaking  the  clods,  and  laying  the 
furface  fmooth  and  even,  draw  lines  at  a  foot 
diftance  from  each  other  j  then  with  a  hoe  open 
the  ground  the  whole  length,  and  in  thefe  rows 
piace  your  feeds  half  a  foot  afunder  *,  cover  them 
up  with  the  fineft  mould  ;  and  if  all  the  feeds 


grow,  every  other  plant  fhould  be  taken  away  *, 
for  thefe  plants  ought  not  to  be  nearer  to  each 
other  than  a  foot  every  way. 

After  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no 
trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thinning  them  to  the  above  difiance. 
About  September  the  roots  will  be  grown  to  be 
very  large,  and  the  lfeaves  will  decay :  Then  is 
the  time  they  are  come  into  eating  •,  and  they 
may  be  drawn  as  they  are  wanted,  from  that  fealon 
until  the  fpring  following,  when  they  will  begirt 
to  fhoot  up  for  flowering.  The  roots  become 
good  for  nothing. 

At  this  time  a  few  of  the  bell  plants  fhould 
be  left  for  feeds,  and  the  reft  fhould  be  dug  up 
and  thrown  away. 

The  titles  of  the  different  forts  of  Scorzonera 
have  been  inferted  in  a  former  Book. 
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S  I  N  A  P  I  S,  MUSTARD; 


O 


Species. 


F  Muftard,  there  are  three  real  fpecies 
which  grow  wild  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  which  are  neverthelefs  cultivated  in 
fome  gardens,  viz. 

1.  The  White  Muftard. 

2.  The  Common  Black  Muftard. 

The  Early  Field  or  Wild  Muftard. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  raifed  to  join  with  other 
fallad-herbs,  when  it  is  in  the  feed-leaf ;  the  others 
are  propagated  for  the  fake  of  the  feeds,  which 
afford  the  Muftard. 

Culture  of  II  White  Muftard.  This  fpecies  is  raifed 
Muftard.  for  fallading  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  drills,  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other ;  and  in  order 
to  continue  it  for  a  long  time,  frefli  fowings  at 
proper  intervals  muft  be  obferved.  Let  the 
early  fpring- fowings  be  made  on  a  warm  border, 
under  a  fouth  wall  or  hedge,  in  the  fummer  ; 
fow  the  feeds  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  the  fhade5 
and  in  winter  they  muft  be  fown  in  hotbeds  to 
bring  them  forward  for  ufe.  When  the  feed- 
leaves  are  fully  expanded,  or,  at  furtheft,  when 
they  have  got  three  leaves,  they  ought  to  be 
cut  for  the  table,  otherwise  they  will  be  too 
ftrong  for  ufe :  And  this  teaches  us  to  make  frefh 
fowings  at  an  interval  of  about  five  or  fix  days, 
as  long  as  there  fhall  be  occafion  for  this  lmall 
fallad-herb. 

The  other  two  fpecies  are  raifed  only  for  the 
fake  of  the  feeds  for  Muftard.  The  fecond  fort 
is  the  Common  Muftard,  and  the  third  produces 
what  is  called  the  Durham  Flour  of  Muftard- 
feed.  They  grow  wild  amongft  corn,  or  by  way- 
fides,  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  are  fought 
for  by  the  poor  people  for  fale  ;  but  as  at  a 
fmall  trouble  and  expence  a  very  large  quantity 
of  Muftard-feed  may  be  raifed  in  the  Kitchen 
Garden  or  Field,  I  fhall  give  the  method  of 
raifmg  of  Muftard-feed  in  thofe  places. 


March  is  the  beft  month  for  fowing  of  the  Method 
feeds  ;  and  if  a  fmall  fpot  only  is  to  be  occupied  of  raifmg 
by  it,  the  ground  fhould  be  well  dug  :  If  a  Muftard- 
large  quantity  of  Muftard-feed  is  to  be  raifed  an 

for  fale,  ploughing  of  the  ground,  and  well-  or 
harrowing  it,  to  make  the  furface  fmooth  and 
even,  may  be  fufficient. 

In  either  cafe,  fow  the  feeds  with  an  even 
hand,  and  rake  or  harrow  them  well  in  with  a 
light,  fhort-tined  harrow.  The  plants  will  readily 
come  up  ♦,  and  when  they  have  got  about  fix 
leaves,  they  fhould  Be  Hoed  like  turneps,  leaving 
them  at  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other. 

This  hoeing  fhould  be  always  performed  in  dry 
weather,  the  more  effectually  to  kill  the  weeds ; 
and  if  they  fhould  afterwards  arife  fo  faft  as  to 
incommode  the  plants,  they  muft  be  hoed  up, 
and  deftroyed.  This  is  all  the  trouble  they  will 
require  until  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  cut 
up,  which  fhould  always  be  when  the  pods  have 
changed  brown.  After  the  plants  are  cut,  or 
pulled  up,  they  fhould  lye  a  few  days  to  dry  ; 
and  when  you  find  the  feeds  are  fufficiently  har¬ 
dened  and  ripe,  you  may  then  threfh  them  out, 
and  put  them  up  in  bags  for  ufe. 

The  Common  Black  Muftard  is  the  tailed 
growing  plant  •,  on  which  account  it  ought  to  be 
allowed  rather  a  larger  diftance  than  the  others  ; 
and  though  one  hoeing  only  is  mentioned  for  a 
crop,  which  in  general  will  be  fufficient,  yet  if 
the  land  is  foul,  and  weeds  come  up  in  plenty, 
the  hoeing  muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  there 
fhall  be  occafion  to  deftroy  them. 

i.  White  Muftard  is  titled,  Sinapis  filiquU  Titles. 
hifpidis ,  rojtro  obliquo  longijfimo.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Sinapi  apii  folio  •,  John  Bauhine,  Si* 
napi  album  filiqud  birfutd ,  femine  albo  vel  rufo  \ 
Dodonseus,  Sinapi  fativum  alterum .  It  grows 

naturally 
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naturally-  in  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

2.  The  Common  Black  Milliard’  is  titled,  57- 
napis  filiquis  g  la  hr  is  a  pice  tctragonis.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Sinapi  rapi  folio ;  John  Bau- 
hine,  Sinapi  fill  qua  latiufculd  glabra ,  Je'mine  rufo , 
five  vulgar e ;  Gerard,  Sinapi  fativum  fecundilm.  It 


grows  naturally  in  England,  and  mod  of  the 
Northern  countries  of  Europe. 

3-  Wdd  Milliard  is  titled,  Sinapis fliouis  mul ~ 
tangulis  lorofo-turgidis  rofiro  longioribus.1  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Rapijlrum  fore  luteo ;  Gerard, 
Rapifirum  arvorum.  it  grows  naturally  m 
parts  of  Europe. 


'<?/ 
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C  H  A  P.  .  L. 

S  I  U  M  S  IS  ARUM,  SKIRRETS. 


E  roots  of  Skirrets  are  large,  ob¬ 
long,  thick,  tender,  and  collected  ■  in¬ 
to  bunches :  1  hey  have  a  Iweet  talle,  which  to 

many  is  highly  relifhing,  to  others  very  dif- 
agreeable,  and  therefore  caufes  the  culture  of  this 
plant  to  be  partial.  They  are-  reckoned,  how¬ 
ever,  exceedingly  wholefome  and  fuch  as  are 
defirous  of  propagating  Skirrets,  muft  ule  the 
following  method  :  t 

£^“r*of  .  About  the  Etter  end  of  March,  or  the  begin- 
from  off-  nino  °*  APnl,  let  your  ground,  it  it  will  bear 
fets,  E*  be  double-dug*  well- worked,  and  the  lur- 

face  laid  fmooth  and  level  :  Then  having  pro¬ 
vided  yourfelf  with  a  fufficient  number  of  off- 
lets,  or  tingle  roots,  taken  from  the  general  heads, 
plant  them  in  rows,  a  foot  afunder,  allover  the 
fpot ;  fet  them  in  an  upright  pofition,  rake 
the  mould  level  over  their  tops  or  buds,  and  the 
bufinefs  is  done,  ]  he  plants  will  foon  come  up, 
and  plenty-  of  weeds  along  with  them  :  Thele 
mull  be  carefully  hoed  down  ;  and  this  work  muft 
be  repeated  as  often  as  they  arife  to  make  it 
necefiary.  By  the  autumn,  each  'root  will  be 
grown  into  a  large  bunch,  and  your  fkirrets 
will  then  come  into  eating  :  They  will  continue 
good  all  winter,  and  may  be  taken  up  as  they 
are  wanted. 

In  the  fpring,  juft  before  they  begin  to 
fhoot,  another  bed  is  to  be  made  in  the  like 


manner  :  And  thus,  by  having  fome  of  the 
fineft  roots  to  furniih  you  with  off-feis  for  that 
purpofe,  a  conftant  fupply  of  Skirrets,  during 
the  time  they  are  in  fealon,  may  be  ever  had.° 

Skirrets  are  alfo  raifed  by  feeds  ;  but  this 
is  a  method  not  worth  putting  into  prac¬ 
tice,  as  the  roots  are  feldom  fo  large  and  ten¬ 
der  as  thofe  propagated  the  former  way. 

Let  fuch,  however,  as  are  defirous  of  raifing  anrf  from 
them  this  way,  well  dig  the  ground,  and  rake  fceds- 
the  lurface  level  ;  then  in  March,  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  fome  good  feeds,  fow  then?  with 
an  even  hand,  and  rake  them  in.  In  about  five 
weeks  your  plants  will  come  up  •,  and  foon  after, 
they  muft  be  hoed  in  the  manner  of  turneps, 
thinning  them  to  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
diliance  from  each  other,  according  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  foil.  As  the  weeds  arife,  they  muft 
be  conftantly  hoed  do  wn,  until  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  fpread  fufficiently  to  defend  themlelves, 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  decay,  the 
roots  will  be  tit  for  ufe,  and  continue  good 
until  they  begin  to  fhoot  up  for  flowering  the 
fpring  following. 

f\  his  fpecies  is  titled,  Shim  fcliis pinnatis^  flora-  Titles* 
lib  us  lernqtis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  cails  it,  Stfarum 
Germanorum  ;  Dodonaeus,  Sifarum.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  China. 


«  t  '  J  i  ,<*.  )  < )  *  *  1  j  j  < .  J  i  •  Q  JOU  t  i*  *  if  »  .  ■  * 
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SO  LANU  M  LYCOP  E 

•  '  *  ’  i  ( ’  ,  ■  t  ‘  4  e ' 

BY  Tomatoes  we  mean  the  Love  Apples  al¬ 
ready  deferibed  among  the  Annual  Plants. 
The  word  is  Spanifh,  and  is  ufed  in  Italy  and 
all  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe  to  exprefs 
this  fruit.  From  them  we  have  learnt  the  ufe 
of  it;  for  before,  we  held  it  unwholefomt;  nay. 
The  gene-  even  poifonous  ;  and  from  them  we  have  adopt- 

ra  name.  ecj  {-fog  name  by  w{jich  diey  eXprefs  }{• . 

the  names  Love  Apples  or  Mad  Apples  are  now 
grown  ulelefs,  efpeeially  .when  talking  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden  produce:  The  fafhionable  term 
to  exprefs  them  is  Tomatoes. 

Species.  There  are  feveral  forts,  of  this  fpecies  ;  but 
one  only  feems  worth  cultivating  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Kitchen  Garden,  and  that  is  the  well  known 
fpreading,  pinnated,  hairy  fort,  with  large,  com- 
:  prefled,  furrowed  fruit.  The  culture  of  this 
is  .chiefly  attended  to  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
where  the  fruit  is  npt  only  in  great  requeft  for  the 
heightening  of  their  iqups  and  fauces,  but  the 
inhabitants  .eat  them  as  we  do  Cucumbers,  with 


P.  LI. 

RSI  CUM,  TOMATOES. 

;  *  *  J  J  \  * 

oil,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  fait.  The  latter  prac¬ 
tice  is  at  prelent  little  ufed  by  the  Engliftg 
and  the  ufe  we  make  of  them  is  to  join  in 
foups,  to  which  they  afford  a  very  agreeable 
acidity.  They  are  raifed  by  lowing  the  feeds 
thinly  on  a  moderate  hotbed,  in  March.  There  Cultnr{?* 
is  no  occafion  to  tranfplant  them  when  they  come 
up  to  another  hotbed,  as  is  commonly  practifed  ; 
for  they  will  be  forwarder  without  it,  ap  they  are 
always  much  retarded  in  their  growth  by  being- 
removed  fo  very  young  as  is  ufually  recommend¬ 
ed.  In  this  hotbed,  therefore,  let  them  remain,  con¬ 
ftantly  giving  them  water,  and  as  much  air  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  until  May ;  theu,  on  a. 
m.oift  day,  or  for  want  of  that  in  fome  evening, 
let  the  plants  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to 
each  root,  and  let  them  be  planted  ‘in  rhe  places 
where  they  are  deffgned  to  grow.  The  dif- 
ftance  they  ftiould  be  allowed,  ftiould  be T  yard, 
from  each  other.  The  ground  fhoyid  riot  be 
over-rich;  for  this  will  caufe  them  to  be  too 

rambling. 
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rambling,  and  lefs  productive  of  fruit;  and  the 
plants  will  alfo  be  later  in  the  feafon  before  they 
bring  their  fruit  to  perfection.  The  ficuation 
fhould  be  naturally  warm  ;  for  this  will  caufe 
the  plants  to  ripen  their  fruit  earlier  :  And  to  af- 
fift  them  in  this,  they  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to 
lie  upon  the  ground,  but  (hould  be  fupported 
by  flicks,  as  they  advance  in  height ;  or  if  they 
are  nailed  up  to  a  fouth  wall,  it  will  be  fo  much 
the  better. 

If  this  latter  method  bepra&ifed,  you  may  ex- 
pe£l  to  gather,  ripe  fruit  in  July  ;  and  the  juices 
being  corrected  by  the  fun’s  warmth,  the  fruit 


will  be  more  wholefome  to  be  eat  as  Cucum¬ 
bers,  &c. 

From  the  firfl  coming-in  of  this  fruit,  the 
plants  will  not  fail  to  afford  a  fuccellion  until 
the  early  frofts  advance,  to  which  they  immedi¬ 
ately  give  way. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Solanum  caule  inermi  her-  Titles; 
baceo,  foliis  pinnatis  incifis ,  racemis  fimplhibus. 

Caipar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Solanum  pomiferum ,  fruc- 
tu  rotundo  jlriato  molli  ;  Cammerarius  and 
others,  Pomum  amoris.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
warm  parts  of  America, 


CHAR  LIE 

SOLANUM  TUBERO  SUM,  P  O  T  A  T  O  E. 


Remarks.  ^PHE  Potatoe  is  a  native  of  Peru  ;  and,  tho* 
j[  fo  remarkable  and  profitable  an  efculent, 
feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  all  the  world 
lels  than  200  years  ago.  We  received  it  into 
our  Gardens,  in  thelaft  century,  by  the  name  of 
*  Batatas ,  the  barbarous  expreffion  of  its  native 
country  for  thefe  plants;  which  we  have  politely 
altered  to  Potatoes,  the  word  by  which  thefe 
efculents  are  properly  known, 

They  are  univerfaliy  admired.  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  covet  them  at  their  tables.  In 
Ireland,  and  fome  other  countries,  they  are  be¬ 
come  the  ftaple  fuftenance  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  With  the  former  they  feem  perfectly  to  agree; 
though  all  will  not  allow  them  to  be  entirely 
wholefome  ;  and  a  dullnefs  is  faid  to  attend  the 
conftant  eating  of  them.  Moft  allow  that  they  are 
a  clog  to  genius  ;  and  the  Irifh,  who  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  hardy  in  the  field,  are  faid  to  be  an 
heavy  fort  of  people,  probably  on  account  of 
their  immoderate  ufe  of  Potatoes. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Potatoes  : 

Species.  The  'Vh>te.  „  , 

The  Common  Red. 

The  Purple. 

The  Common  Red,  or  Purple  Potatoe  is 
bv  far  the.  beft  ;  though  the  White,  which  has 
been  but  lately  introduced  into  our  Gardens, 
comes  in  earlier  ;  on  which  account  it  is  chiefly 
propagated. 

c  Potatoes  are  eafily  raifed  from  feeds  ;  but  as 

u  ture.  ^  propagate  themfelves  very  faff  by  the  roots, 
a  perfon  would  be  laughed  at,  who  fhould  be  found 
putting  that  method  into  practice  ;  however,  for 
the  fake  of  experiment,  it  oughtto  be  done  by  thofe 
who  have  leifure.  The  White  Potatoe  is  a  leminal 
variation  of  the  Red.  T  he  flower  is  allowed  to 
be  different;  and  if  a  perfon  who  Thirds  after 
improvements,  and  has  leifure  for  experiments, 
were  to  plant  fome  of  the  faireft  roots  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent-  coloured  forts,  or  thofe  of  a  remarkable 
delicacy,  for  the  fake  of  gathering  the  feeds  to 
low,  he  would  probably  have  fome  of  different 
tinges  in  colour,  and  others  of  heightened  flavour 
in  tafte  ;  which  might  be  continued  and  encreafed 
by  propagation  from  the  roots  in  the  common 
way.  If 'his  endeavours  fhould  not  prove  fuc- 
cefsful,  he  will  certainly  have  a  crop  of  Common 
Potatoes  for  his  reward.  All  the  while,  he  will 
enjoy  the  pleafure  arifing  from  expectation  ;  and 
his  zeal  and  induftry  muft  be  commended  by  all 
Vol.  II. 
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lovers  of  improvements  in  Agriculture  and  Gar¬ 
dening. 

Whoever  has  leifure  for  thefe  experiments,  let 
him  fow  the  feeds,  the  beginning  of  April,  on  a 
bed  of  light,  frefh  earth.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  keep  them  conftantly  clean  from  weeds; 
and  in  the  autumn,  before  the  frolls  come  on, 
take  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  preferve  them 
in  land  all  winter.  In  the  fpring,  plant  them  again, 
in  the  manner  hereafter  directed  ;  and  by  the 
autumn  following,  they  will  have  made  amazing 
increafe,  and  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  * 

But  to  proceed  in  the  regular  method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  Potatoes  :  Proper  land  for  the  purpofe 
muft  be  pitched  upon  ;  for  the  culture  will  not 
be  anfwerable  to  your  expectation  in  all  foils. 
A  good  rich  foil  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
beft  :  But  this  fhould  be  confidered  compara¬ 
tively  ;  for  in  an  over- rich,  fat,  black  earth,  your 
plants  will  run  all  into  ftraw,  and  there  will  be 
no  roots  ;  whilft  in  an  hungry,  poor  foil,  you  may 
expeCt  from  your  planting  neither  ftraw  nor 
roots.  A  middling  foil,  therefore,  in  good  hearr, 
is  the  beft ;  and  if  it  be  naturally  rather  poor,  a 
good  dunging  fhould  be  beftowed  upon  it  early 
in  the  winter,  before  the  plants  are  fet :  But  if  it 
be  a  frefh  foil,  and  the  fward  is  dug  or  ploughed 
in,  no  dung  for  this  firft  year  will  be  wanted,  and 
your  increafe  will  be  amazing  ;  for  they  profper 
beft  in  a  frefh  foil.  The  fituation  fhould  not 
be  too  moift  nor  too  dry ;  and  in  this  medium 
they  always  fucceed  beft,  though  I  have  known 
admirable  crops  of  Potatoes  on  the  top  of  an 
high  hill :  If  the  land  deftined  for  them  is 
over-wet,  it  may  be  helped  by  proper  ditches  to 
drain  off  the  redundant  moifture. 

Having  fixed  upon  your  fpot,  and  having  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  largeft  and  faireft  roots 
ready  for  planting,  let  the  ground  be  well  dug 
over  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  then  with 
a  line  plant  your  Potatoes  whole  in  rows,  rather 
better  than  half  a  foot  deep,  and  at  two  feet  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  The  earth  muft  be  taken 
out  with  the  fpade,  and  a  man  following  muft  lay 
in  the  Potatoe,  which  muft  be  immediately  hil¬ 
led  up  ;  and  this  muft  be  repeated  until  the 
whole  are  planted.  It  is  a  common  method  to 
plant  fmall  roots,  orto  cut  the  large  ones  to  pieces, 
leaving  an  eye  to  each  bit :  But  this  is  a  very 
bad  praClice ;  for  the  lfnall  roots  will  be  fucceed- 
ed  again  by  proportional  fmall  Potatoes ;  whilft 

9  E  roots 
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Species. 


Culture  of 

Round 

Spinag-% 


roots  divided  into  pieces  often  rot,  efpecially  if 
much  wet  happens  foon  after  their  being  planted. 
But  by  planting  the  Potatoes  whole,  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  this  fort  is  to  be  apprehended  :  The  crop 
will  be  greater*  by  being  planted  at  luch  dif* 
tances,  than  if  the  lame  number  of  Potatoes  had 
been  divided  into  eyes,  and  let  nearer;  for  as  every 
eye  from  the  whole  root  will  fhoot,  the  roots  will 
be  larger,  and  the  whole  crop  of  grrater  value. 

It  mult  be  confeffed,  that  amazing  quantities 
of  good  roots  have  followed  the  planting  of  fmall 
ones,  or  bits  of  roots  with  the  eyes  to  them  ;  yet 
upon  trial,  every  one  will  be  convinced  how 
much  more  preferable  the  way  is  to  plant  the 
roots  whole,  at  two  feet  afunder :  The  Potatoes 
will  go  as  far,  as  if  cut  into  pieces  and  planted 
clofer  ;  and  the  roots  that  fucceed  them  will  be 
more  numerous,  and  of  larger  fize. 

When  planted,  they  will  require  no  trouble 
until  the  time  of  taking  up,  except  that  of  hoe¬ 
ing  the  weeds  down  as  they  arife  between  the 
rows  :  This  mud  be  repeated  until  their  own 
ftalks  begin  to  fall.;  and  after  thatj  no  weeds  will 
prefume  to  rear  up  their  heads  among  them. 

The  middle  of  March  for  the  planting  thefe 
roots  is  not  too  ftrictly  to  be  attended  to.  If  the 
foil  is  dry,  warm,  and  in  a  well-fheltered  place, 
they  may  be  fet earlier;  and  where  thefe  advan¬ 
tages  are  wanting,  it  would  be  advifeable  not  to 
plant  them  until  the  beginning  of  April  ;  for  if 
the  frofts  come  at  them  after  they  are  planted, 
it  will  effectually  deftroy  them  :  So  that  this 
fhouki  be  your  rule:  You  may  plant  them  as  foon 
as  you  think  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehend¬ 


ed  from  the  frofts  coming  near  them  ;  and  until 
you  are  probably  allured  fuch  danger  is  palt,  you 
rnuft  defer  the  work.  People  who  are  fond  of 
Early  Potatoes  begin  to  take  them  up  as  foon  as 
they  can  find  them.  They  are  certainly 
moil  acceptable  when  moft  fcarce  ;  but  the  moft 
profitable  way  would  be  to  let  all  remain  until 
the  autumn,  when  the  ftalks  are  withered.  They 
will  then  be  grown  to  their  proper  fize  and  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  this  is  the  time  for  taking  them  out 
of  the  ground. 

After  this,  they  muft  be  laid  by  in  a  dry  place, 
and  fand  or  dry  mould  laid  between  them.  This 
place  muft  be  fo  fecured,  that  the  hardeft  froft 
cannot  come  near  them  ;  and  thus  they  will  be 
in  eating  all  winter,  and  the  following  lpring. 

If  large  fields  are  to  be  planted  with  Potatoes* 
the  ground  fhould  be  well  ploughed  in  Septem-  ofplanr- 
ber  or  Odlober,  and  foon  after  that  fhould  be  ‘ng 
ploughed  crofs-ways  to  break  the.  clods,  and  ‘0<:s  in 
make  the  mould  as  fine  as  poftible.  Thefe  plow- 
ings  muft  be  as  deep  as  the  foil  will  permit;  and 
in  March  they  muft  be  ploughed  over  again,  and 
the  furface  laid  as  even  as  poftible.  This  being 
done,  let  it  be  well  harrowed  to  make  it  fmooth ; 
then  plant  your  Potatoes  in  the  manner  before 
directed,  and  before  they  come  up,  harrow  the 
ground  over  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  break  the 
furface  of  the  ground  in  order  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  As  the  weeds  come  up, 
hoe  them  down  until  the  plants  themfelves  over¬ 
power  them  ;  and  in  November  take  them  up, 
and  fecure  them  for  winter  ufe,  like  the  others. 
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LIII. 


S  PI  NA  CIA,  SPINACH,  or  S  PI  N  A  G  E. 


THERE  are  two  forts  of  Spinage  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  called, 
i.  The  Round  Spinage. 

2.  The  Prickly  Spinage. 

The  firft  fort  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  fummer, 
the  fecond  for  winter,  ufe.  Spinage  is  preferred 
by  many  to  all  other  forts  of  Greens  ;  and  thofe 
who  are  not  fo  extraordinarily  fond  of  it,  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  excellence  in  Soups  and  other  culinary 
ufes,  and  love  to  fee  Spinage  at  their  tables  for 
the  pleafure  of  thofe  who  may  like  it  better. 

Spinage  may  be  had  at  all  rimes  of  the  year 
in  the  two  forts  by  different  fowings.  We  will 
begin  with, 

i.  The  Round  Spinage.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 

I  O 

are  oval,  lmooth,  and  of  a  thickifh  confidence, 
in  order  to  have  it  in  perfection,  let  feeds 
be  gathered  from  the  largeft,  healthieft,  and  moft 
fucculent  plants ;  and  in  January,  having  pre¬ 
pared  a  bed  for  their  reception,  low  them  with 
an  even  hand,  and  rake  them  in.  The  plants 
will  foon  come  up ;  but  when  they  are  nearer  than 
three  inches  to  each  other,  the  weakeft  fhould 
be  pulled  or  hoed  out;  the  weeds  alio  fhould  be 
conftantly  deftroyed  as  they  appear:  And  this  is 
all  the  management  they  will  require  until  the 
plants  begin  to  meet.  By  that  time,  the  Spinach 
will  be  fit  for  the  table ;  and  as  a  fecond  thinning 
muft  be  then  made,  the  plants  muft  be  drawn 
as  they  are  wanted,  conftantly  thinning  of  the 


bed  until  the  plants  are  fix  inches  afunder. 

The  remaining  plants,  even  at  this  diftance,  will 
foon  be  too  clofe;  fo  that  the  weeds  muft  be  well 
hoed  down,  and  another  thinning  muft  be  made, 
leaving  the  plants  nine  inches  afunder  :  Af¬ 
ter  that,  the  whole  crop  fhouid  be  cleared  off, 
unlefs  you  chufe  to  let  the  ftrongeft  plants  re¬ 
main  for  feeds. 

In  February,  let  another  fowing  be  made  in  the 
like  manner,  and  in  March  a  third;  and  fo  keep 
fowing  the  Round  Spinage  every  month  until 
Auguft,  when  the  time  for  lowing  the  Prickly 
Spinage  comes  on.  Thegroundlhould.be  rich, 
and  naturally  moift ;  and  for  want  of  this, 
the  Spinach  fhould  be  watered  if  the  feafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  otherwife  the  leaves  will 
be  fmall,  and  the  plants  will  foon  run  into 
ftalk. 

2.  Prickly  Spinage  has  large  triangular,  or  Culture  of 
arrow-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  not  of  fo  thick  a  Prickly 
fubftance  as  the  former,  but  are  much  hardier  to  Spinage, 
endure  the  cold  of  our  winters.  In  Auguft, 
therefore,  prepare  your  bed  for  their  reception  ; 
immediately  after  fowing  them,  give  the  bed 
a  good  watering  ;  and  repeat  this  every  other 
evening  if  the  ieafon  fhould  prove  dry,  other- 
wife  the  greateft  part  of  your  feeds  will  remain 
inactive  until  the  autumnal  rains  caufe  them  to 
vegetate,  which  fometimes  does  not  happen  until 
very  late  in  the  feafon.  Where  the  weeds  arife, 

they 
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they  mult  be  hoed  down  ;  the  plants  alio  mult  be 
cut  up,  leaving  thole  for  the  crop  at  four  inches 
afunder,  and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  : 
This  will  be  all  the  after-management  they  will 
require. 

A  repetition  of  the  fowing  of  this  fort  will  be 
unneceffary,  if  you  are  careful  in  gathering  the 
leaves  for  ufe.  Thele  muft  be  always  the  outer- 
moft  leaves  •,  which  being  taken  away,  make 
room  for  the  others  to  expand  themfelves,  and 
grow  larger  •,  and  thefe  being  alfo  taken  away, 
others  will  be  produced  in  the  like  manner  :  Thus 
your  table  may  be  fupplied  from  this  fingle  bed, 
if  it  is  large  enough,  from  OCtober  until  the 
Spring  Spinage  comes  in  to  fucceed  it. 

Many  prefer  the  fowing  of  Spinage  in  drills ; 
which  is  a  very  good  way,  as  it  can  with  greater 
eafe  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  but  the  plants 
will  never  be  fo  large  and  fine  as  thofe  growing 
fingly  at  proper  diltances,  in  the  way  above  di¬ 
rected. 

Of  faving  If  you  are  curious  in  your  Spinach  feed,  mark 

the  feeds,  the  belt  plants  of  both  the  forts,  and  let  them 
ftand  untouched  for  the  purpofe.  Some  of  the 
plants  will  be  entirely  males,  and  others  females; 
lb  that  it  will  be  neceffary  not  to  leave  them  at 
too  great  a  diftance  from  each  ether,  that  the  fa¬ 
rina  of  the  male  Bowers  may  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  fecundate  the  females.  When  the  feeds 
are  ripe,  the  plants  fhould  be  pulled  up  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  lain  a  few  days  to  be  perfectly  dry,  turning 
them  every  day,  the  feeds  fhould  be  threfhed 
out,  and  put  up  in  bags  for  ufe. 

In  order  to  raife  large  quantities  of  Spinage 
feeds,  feme  good  feeds  of  both  the  forts  fhould 
be  fown  for  the  purpofe  about  the  end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary.  After  the  plants  ccme  up,  they 
muft  be  hoed  to  about  fix  inches  diftance  ;  and 
as  the  weeds,  in  a  little  time,  will  require  the 
ground  to  be  hoed  over  again,  a  lecond  hoeing 


muft  be  afforded  them,  when  the  weeds  muft  be 
deftroyed,  and  the  plants  thinned,  not  leaving 
them  farther  than  a  foot  diftant  from  each  other. 

Thus  they  will  have  room  to  fpread  and  perfect 
their  feeds,  which,  when  ripe,  fhould  be  mana¬ 
ged  as  above. 

The  Mice  are  exceeding  fond  of  Spinage 
feeds ;  fo  that  you  muft  be  fure  to  place  them 
where  thofe  vermin  cannot  come  at  them,  or  they 
will  foon  have  the  beft  fhare  of  them.  _  .  . 

Spinage  is  titled,  Spinacia  frudiibus  fejjilibus. 

The  various  forts  have  titles  accordingly  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors.  Thus  Dalechamp  calls  the  male, 

Spinacia  mas ;  and  the  female,  Spinacia  femina. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  the  Prickly  lort,  Lapathum 
hortenfe ,  five  Spinacia  femine  fpinofo ;  and  the 
Smooth,  Lapathum  hortenfe ,  five  Spinacia  femine 
non  fpinofo;  and  Morifon,  Spinacia  femine  fpinofo. 

It  is  not  certain  in  what  part  of  the  world  Spi¬ 
nage  naturally  grows. 

Spinacia  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Lioccia  Pen-  ciafs 
tandria  ;  and  the  characters  are,  and  Order 

I.  Male  Flowers.  jV  p*aa 

1.  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  divided  into  five  Syftem> 

oblong,  obtufe,  concave  fegments.  The  cha- 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none.  rafters. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  capillary  filaments  longer 
than  the  calyx,  with  oblong,  didymous  an- 
therae. 

II.  Female  Flowers. 

T.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  permanent  pe¬ 
rianthium,  cut  into  four  acute  parts,  two  of 
which  are  very  fmal]. 

2.  Corolla.  There  is  none. 

3.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh,  com- 
preffed  germen,  and  of  four  capillary  ftyles  with 
fimple  ftigmas. 

4.  Peri  carp  ium.  There  is  none. 

5.  Semen.  The  feed  is  fingle,  roundifh,  and 
inclofed  in  the  calyx. 
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T 


*  *  ■  • 

sANSEY  is  often  wanted  both  for  culinary 
—  and  medicinal  purpoies,  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  frequently  raifed.  It  is  eafily  raife d  ;  for 
Culture  of  the  roots  creep  very  faft,  and  will  foon  overfpread 
Tanfey.  a  large  ipot.  In,  the  autumn,  therefoie,  let  a 
piece  of  ground  be  well  dug,  and  laid  into  beds 
fix  feet  wide  ;  and  along  each  of  thefe  beds  plant 
four  rows  of  Tanfey  roots,  at  a  foot  and  a  half 
diftance  from  each  other.  Every  year  they  wili 
come  into  ufe,  and  will  require  no  trouble  except 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  in  iu miner,  arid 
{lightly  digging  the  ground  between  tne  plants, 
dreffing  up  the  beds,  and  laying  a  little  fine 
mould  over  the  tops  of  the  plants  every  winter. 
When  the  roots  have  flood  three  or  four  years, 
they  will  be  either  clotted  together,  or  become  hard 
and  woody,  and  confequently  the  leaves  and 
ftalks  be  later  before  they  arife  in  the  fpring,  and 
proportionally  weaker  and  fmaller  The  beds 
fhould  therefore  be  dug  up,  and  others  m a  . e  in 
the  autumn  on  a  frefh  fpot  of  ground,  as  before. 


Tanfey  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation ; 
but  will  be  more  luxuriant,  and  the  ftalks  will 
be  higher  by  near  two  feet,  in  a  rich,  moift 
earth,  than  they  will  in  foils  of  a  contrary  na¬ 
ture. 

It  often  happens  that  Tanfey  is  wanted  early  j.j0,v  t0 
in  the  fpring.  in  thefe  cafes,  a  certain  number  raife  Tan- 
of  plants  fhould  be  fet  in  pots,  and  at  the  ap-  fey  early 
proach  of  winter  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  in-  511  l.,ie 
to  the  green-houfe,  or,  to  have  the  Tanfey  ftill  bPnnS* 
earlier,  into  the  ftove;  and  by  thefe  eafy  me¬ 
thods  Green  Tanfey  may  be  had  all  winter. 

For  want  of  thefe  conveniencies,  a  hotbed 
fhould  be  made  in  November  or  December,  co¬ 
vered  with  mould  ;  and  the  pots  fhould  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the  mould  of  the  bed. 

The  beds  fhould  be  then  hooped,  to  be  covered 
with  mats  in  cold  weather.  This  will  effectually 
bring  up  the  Tanfey,  to  lerve  the  purpofes  want- 
ed  in  that  early  feafon. 
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P.  LV. 

ARIL,  THYME. 


rTA  H  I  S  fpecies  has  been  treated  of  in  the 
JL  Flower  Garden,  and  its  culture  diretted,  as 
far  as  is  necefiary  to  raife, a  fufficient  (lock  only  for 
thole  purpofes  ;  but  as  large  quantities  of  Thyme 
are  oiten  wanted  for  Medicinal  and  Kitchen  ufes, 
I  flaall  now  give  a  more  general  way  of  railing 
it,  in  order  to  have  it  in  its  greateft  force  and 
virtue. 

Culture  oF  Parting  of  the  roots,  or  planting  of  flips  or, 

Tiv  me.  cuttings,  has  been  adjudged  a  way  fufficiently 
good  to  raife  Thyme  for  any  purpofes  in  the 
Flower  Garden,  and  indeed  is  the  only  way  to 
continue  the  Angularities  obferved  in  fome  of  the 
fpecies  ;  but  in  order  to  have  Thyme  in  full  per¬ 
fection  for  Medicinal  or  Kitchen  ufes,  recourfe 
Ihould  be  had  to  the  feeds ;  and  freih  beds  fliould 
every  year  be  railed,  to  lucceedeach  other  in  or¬ 
der  ;  for  the  virtue  of  this  plant  greatly  abates,  as 
it  grows  old  and  fticky. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  raife  Thyme  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  let  a  fufficient  quantity  of  good  feeds  be 
procured  :  Let  a  piece  of  dry  ground  be  got  in 
readinefs  for  their  reception,  by  well-digging  and 
making  it  fine;  and  in  the  fir  ft  week  of  March 
let  the  feeds  be  fown.  Thefe  are  very  fmall  ;  on 


which  account,  it  will  not  fce  amifs  to  mix  with 
them  fome  land  or  dry  mould,  ro  prevent  their 
being Town  too  thick.  Having  done  this,  low  all 
together  with  an  even  hand,  and  gently  rake  them 
in.  If  dry  weather  fkculd  happen,  water  the 
bed  every  third  day,  and  the  plants  will  foon 
come  up.  They  muff  then  be  thinned  to  nine 
inches  diflance,  the  weeds  mull  be  conflantly 
cleared  away  as  they  appear,  and  if  dry  weather 
Ihould  make  it  necefiary,  every  other  evening  the 
plants  fliould  be  watered.  Thus  they  will  foon  be 
fit  for  ufe  ;  and  this  is  the  perfection  of  Thyme. 

Some  of  the  fin  eft  plants  at  a  corner  of  of  raving 
the  ground  fliould  be  left  for  feeds.  Thefe  the  feedst 
fhould  not  be  nearer  than  a  foot  and  an  half 
to  each  other ;  the  ground  fhould  be  fibred 
between  them  ;  and  when  they  are  in  flower,  the 
plants  fliould  be  watered  to  fill  the  feeds.  After 
they  get  out  of  blow,  watering  fliould  be  difeenti- 
nueb  ;  and  thus  your  feed  will  mature  to  perfec- 
tion,  and,  if  carefully  gathered  and  prelerved, 
be  in  readinefs  tor  a  frefii  operation  the  forins 
following. 

The  titles  have  been  already  given. 
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CHAP.  LVI. 

TRAG  0  POGON  PORRIFO  LIUM,  SALSAFY. 


ONLY  the  roots  of  this  fpecies  in  winter,  and 
the  young  fhoots  in  fummer,  are  efteemed 
Culture  of  excellent  at  our  tables.  I11  order  to  raife  them, 
Salfafy.  let  a  piece  of  good  rich  ground  be  double-dug 
in  March  or  April,  and  on  this  icatter  your  feeds 
very  thinly ;  rake  them  well  in ;  and  after 
the  plants  are  come  up,  hoe  them  to  a  foot  dif- 
tance  from  each  other.  Let  this  hoeing  be  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  weather,  the  more  effectually  to 
deftroy  the  weeds  ;  and  as  they  aril'e,  let  the 
work  be  repeated  throughout  the  whole  fummer. 
If  a  very  dry  feafon  fhould  happen,  water  the 
plants  every  other  evening  ;  and  by  the  autumn 
the  roots  will  be  grown  large,  and  you  may  be¬ 
gin  to  take  them  up  for  ufe.  They  will  be  in 
eating  all  winter  ;  but  in  fpring,  like  all  other 
roots  of  the  like  nature,  after  they  have  begun 
to  fhoot  for  flowering,  they  become  fticky  and 
good  for  nothing.  The  young  fhoots,  at  that 
feafon,  are  an  admirable  djfh.  Thefe  may  be 
cut  from  two  inches  to  half  a  foot  or  eight 


inches  high  ;  and  all  this  time,  which  will  be  about 
three  weeks,  they  may  be  ferved  up  to  the 
table  in  the  manner  of  Afparagus  ;  to  which 
they  are  by  many  people  preferred.  There  are 
various  ways  of  drefling  the  roots  of  Salfafy, 
though  the  moft  common  method  is  to  boil  them 
firft,  and  then  flice  and  fry  them  with  flour  and 
butter.  A  fufficient  quantity  of  plants  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  left  untouched  for  feed. 

Salfafy  is  that  fpecies  of  Tragopogon  called 
Purple  Goats  Rue.  The  young  fhoots  of 
the  Yellow  Goats  Rue  are  alfo  efculent,  though 
reckoned  very  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  this 
fpecies. 

Salfafy  is  titled,  Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla 
radio  fefqui-longioribus ,  foliis  integris  Jlric-  11  es' 
ttSy  pedunculis  fuperne  incrajfatis.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Tragopogon  purpureo-caruleumy  porri 
folio  ;  and  Gerard,  Tragopogon  purpureum.  Itgrows 
naturally  in  many  of  our  meadows  and  paftu re¬ 
grounds. 
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TRO  P  JE  0  LU  M,  INDIAN  CRESS,  or 

NAS  LU  R  T I  UM. 


its  ufes. 


Culture. 


THE  two  forts  of  Indian  Crefs  or  Nafiurtium  i 
are  not  only  raifed  in  the  Flower-Garden  as 
Annuals,  but  are  alfo  cultivated  in  the  Kitchen 
Garden  by  thofe  who  have  no  tafte  for  flowers 
otherwife  than  astheypleafe  the  palate.  By  thefe 
they  are  raifed  for  Kitchen  ufe  *,  for  their  flowers 
make  an  admirable  mixture  in  fallads ;  they  form 
a  beautiful  ornament  to  dilhes,  &c.  and  the 
feeds  are  faid  by  fome  to  afford  the  belt 
fort  of  pickle  for  fauces  yet  known.  In  or¬ 
der,  therefore,  to  raife  Nafiurtium  for  thefe 
purpofes,  let  a  piece  of  good  rich  ground  be 
well  dug,  and  the  furface  made  level  and  fmooth  *, 
then  about  the  middle  of  April  place  two  or 


three  feeds  in  fmall  holes  all  over  the  ground* 
at  about  two  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  co¬ 
vering  them  down  about  half  an  inch  deep. 
Place  a  flick  by  each  hole  for  a  direction  ;  and 
if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  water  them  every  other 
evening.  Keep  them  clean  from  weeds *,  and  after 
the  plants  come  up  never  mind  flicking  them,  but 
let  them  run  upon  the  ground  and  tangle  one 
with  another.  They  will  begin  flowering  by  the 
end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  and  will 
afford  you  flowers  for  fallading,  or  garmfli,  all 
fummer  and  autumn,  and  yield  plenty  of  feeds 
for  pickle  as  well  as  a  fucceffion. 

The  titles  of  thefe  plants  have  been  given  already. 


C  H  A  P.  LVIII. 

VALERIANA  LO  CU  SLA,  COR  N-S  A  L  L  A  D,  or 

LAMBS-LETTUCE. 


Remarks. 


Culture. 


THERE  are  many  varieties  of  Lambs- 
Lettuce,  which  have  been  taken  for  dif- 
tin£t  fpecies,  and  titled  accordingly ;  but  expe¬ 
rience  has  now  taught  us  that  their  differences 
are  not  permanent,  and  that  one  common  title 
belongs  to  them  all. 

The  mofl  common  fort  propagated  for  iallad 
ufe,  is  that  low  annual  which  grows  fo  plen¬ 
tifully  amongft  the  corn  in  many  of  our  fields.  In 
order  to  raife  thefe  in  the  garden,  let  the  feeds  be 
fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  i  hey 
will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  Augufl  or  the  be- 
o-innino-  of  September,  and  let  them  be  fown 
moderately  thick  in  any  bed  of  common  mould. 
The  firft  autumnal  rains  will  brings  them 
up ;  and  when  they  appear  too  clofe,  they 
fhould  be  thinned  to  three  or  four  inches  from 
each  other  ;  the  weeds  muft  be  conftantly  cleared 
out ;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  re¬ 
quire.  They  will  be  fit  for  the  table  early  in 


the  fpring,  and  fhould  be  eat  very  young, 
becaufe  the  plants  have  naturally  a  flrong  tafte, 
which  becomes  more  difagreeable  in  proportion 
as  they  advance  in  age.  This  fort  is  feldom  or 
never  eat  in  fummer,  which  makes  any  more 
fo  wings  unneceffary. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Valeriana  floribtis  trian - 
dr  is,  cattle  dichotomo,  foliis  line  art  bus.  In  the 

Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Valeriana  caule  dicho- 
tomo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  integris ,  frublu  fimplici . 
Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Valeriana  campefiris  in¬ 
odor  a  major  •,  and  Gerard,  Laftuca  agnina.  It  grows 
naturally  in  England  among  corn.  The  other 
varieties  of  this  fpecies  grow  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  A  fort  of  it  is  found  in  Crete,  with 
inflated  cups,  and  ferrated  leaves.  In  Portugal  a 
fort  grows  with  Harry  fruit,  and  indented  leaves. 
Maryland  alfo,  and  the  fouthern  countries  of 
Europe  exhibit  other  varieties,  which  they  natu- 
1  rally  produce. 


itles. 


CHAP.  LIX. 

V  I  C  I  A  F  A  E  A,  The  BEAN. 


r.tmdoc-  n^H  ERE  are  numerous  forts  of  the  Bean, 
l,y  Re-  nr  many  of  which  have  been  but  newly  intro- 
marks.  d£ed  ;nto  our  Gardens.  Improvements  in 
the  different  kinds  are  every  year  making  in  moll 

of  our  neighbouring  countries,  as  well  as  in  this 
jfland  ;  and  no  wonder  that  fo  ufeful  and  almoft 
univerfally  admired  a  plant  fhould  engage  the 
attention  of  all  lovers  of  their  country  ! 
Great  as  the  number  of  the  forts  of  Beans  is, 
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the  reader  muft  be  informed  that  they  are  not 
a  diftindl  fpecies,  though  there  is  fo  wide  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  *,  they  are  varieties  only 
of  one  fpecies.  There  is  originally  but  one  Bean, 
and  the  Common  Horfe  Bean  of  our  fields  is  iup- 
pofed  to  be  it.  The  Horfe  Bean  is  fubjedt  to 
run  into  varieties.  I  have  found  fome  almoft  as 
large  as  the  Windfor,  fome  like  the  L  ong  Pods, 
and  others  fuch  as  could  not  be  diftinguilhed 
9  G  from 
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from  the  Mazagan,  in  my  barns.  I  have  alfo  ieen 
Purple-blofTotned  ones,  and  others  of  different 
tinges  when  growing  in  the  fields  t  And  as  it 
ftems  to  be  granted  for  more  univerfal  ufe  than 
any  of  thofe  in  our  gardens,  we  have  good  rea- 
fon  to  believe  this  to  be  the  original  kind,  and 
that  all  our  Garden  Beans  are  varieties  of  it  only, 
which  have  been  fir  ft  obferved  by  chance,  and 
increafed  and  improved  by  good  culture  and  ma¬ 
nagement  to  the  perfection  they  now  poffcfs.i> 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  moft  ufeful  fort  of 
Garden  Beans  now  are, 

Species.  I.  The  Early  Mazagan. 

2.  The  Early  Portugal. 

3.  The  Small  Spanifh. 

4.  The  Early  Long  Pod. 

5.  The  Broad  Spanifh. 

6.  7  he  Genoa. 

7.  The  Nonpareil. 

8.  The  Sandwich. 

9.  The  Long  Toker. 

10.  The  Turkey. 

1 1.  The  Windfor. 

12.  The  Late  Portugal. 

13.  The  White-Rloffomed. 

14.  The  Black-Bloffomed. 

iji  The  Scarlet-Bloffomed. 

16.  The  Dwarf. 

Beans  may  be  had  at  the  table  from  the  be-' 
ginning  of  May  until  November,  with  proper 
management.  For  this  purpofe,  different  row¬ 
ings  at  different  times  muft  be  made.  The 
Gardener  prides  himfelf  in  his  early  productions ; 
and  with  good  reafon,  becaufe  they  are  demon- 
it rations  of  his  fkill  in  his  art.  Early  Beans  do 
him  honour,  though  they  do  not  call  fo  much 
for  nice  judgment  as  induftry,  and  a  propitious 
Culture  of  feafon  to  bring  them  forward.  For  the  firft 
the  Early  erQp  0f  Beans,  then,  ]et  a  pjece  Qf  ground  be 
azagan,  jn  tf,e  warmefl;  ancj  Beft  defended  part 

of  the  garden,  and  againft  a  fouth  wall  or 
hedge.  Let  two  or  three  rows,  at  two  feet  dif- 
tance,  of  the  true  Mazagan  Beans  be  fowed.  Be 
fure  that  your  feeds  be  new,  and  plant  them  in 
rows  by  pairs,  at  a  foot  afunder.  Early  in  No¬ 
vember  your  Beans  will  come  up;  and  when  they 
are  about  three  inches  high,  draw  the  mould  up 
to  the  ftems  :  Repeat  this  as  they  advance  in 
height,  making  a  confiderable  ridge  along  each 
row,  which  will  ftrengthen  your  plants,  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  frofts.  If  the  winter  fhould 
happen  to  prove  very  levere,  prick  a  row  of 
furze-bufhes  pretty  dole  together  on  the  un¬ 
guarded  fide,  to  iecure  them  from  the  keeneft 
blafts.  As  they  advance  in  the  fpring,  let  all 
fuckers  be  taken  off,  and  only  the  main  ftems 
left  to  produce  the  fruit  *,  for  fuckers  would  retard 
the  growth  of  the  Beans,  and  diminifh  their  fize. 
When  they  firft  come  into  bloffom,  nip  off  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  ;  and  this  will  occalion  them  to 
fet  firm,  and  bring  them  forward.  With  this 
praCtice,  if  the  weather  has  not  been  fo  over-fe- 
vere  as  to  deftroy  your  plants,  your  Beans  will 
be  ripe  for  gathering  by  the  beginning  of  May. 

To  have  them  ftill  forwarder,  let  aftngle  row 
only  be  fowed  very  clofe  together,  three  inches 
from  a  fouth  wall ;  and  when  they  are  going  into 
flower,  if  you  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  nailing 
them  to  the  wall,  as  you  do  fruit-trees,  it  will 
bring  the  Beans  forwarder  by  fome  days. 

When  more  rows  than  one  are  planted,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  thruft  flakes  into  the  ground  at  the 
ends  of  the  rows  i  and  by  tying  packthread  on 
each  fide  of  the  rows  the  whole  length,  they  are 
kept  upright,  and  confequently  in  the  moft 
thriving  pofition. 
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This  latter  method  is  pradifed  with  little  trou¬ 
ble  *,  but  the  former  is  to  be  done  by  thofe  only 
who  have  much  leifure,  and  a  few  plants  only  to 
raife.  When  a  good  quantity  of  Early  Beads  is 
wanted,  the  firft  method  muft  be  puri'ued  ;  and 
feven  then  you  will  firtd  the  difference,  on  the 
whole,  very  inconfiderable. 

This  crop  will  be  of  fhort  duration.  The  trtie 
Mazagan  Bean  bloffoms  nearly  at  once,  and  the 
fruit  is  fit  for  the  table  nearly  at  the  fame  time  : 

So  that  in  order  for  a  fecond  crop,  it  would  be 
neceflaryj  about  the  time  the  firft  fowing  was 
mad'e^  to  fow  another  piece  of  ground  in  a  warm, 
well-fheltered  place,  or  in  rows  contiguous  to  the 
former,  with  Mazagan  Beans  that  are  Englifh- 
laved.  The  feeds  for  the  fort  beforementioned  are 
luppofed  to  be  brought  from  abroad, and  are  fmaller 
than  the  Horfe  Bean  :  But  after  they  have  been 
fowti  in  England,  and  the  feed  gotten  for  a  fuc- 
ctftion,  the  Beans  from  fuch  Knglilh-faved  feed 
will  be  larger,  and  later  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  will  fucceed  the  others  in  due  courfe.  After 
this,  you  may  either  fow  Mazagan  Beans  a^ain 
every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  you  may  intro- 
diice  the  Early  Portugal,  Early  Long  Pod,  and 
Small  Spanifh.  Thefe  are  generally  faved  for 
early  crops  before  Chrifttnas,  and  are  univerfally 
admired  Beans.  After  thefe,  comes  on  the  long  and  th* 
train  of  Broad  Spanifh,  Sandwich,  Toker,  Tur-  other 
key,  Tall  Long-pod,  Windfor,  Nonpareil,  and  fons* 
Late  Portugal.  The  diftance  thefe  require  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  fize.  The  rows  for  the  Wind¬ 
for  Beans,  if  the  ground  is  good,  ought  to  be  a 
yard  afunder,  and  the  Beans  placed  by  pairs,  at  a 
foot  diftance  from  each  other  :  And  this  propor¬ 
tion  between  thefe  and  the  Early  Mazagan  may 
be  obferved  in  the  other  forts. 

Repetitions  of  thefe  fowings  may  be  made  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  May,  and  fuch  late  lown  crops  will 
be  in  eating  late  in  the  autumn.  T  he  Long  Pod 
the  Spanifh,  the  Sandwich,  and  the  Long  Toker* 
are  all  reckoned  valuable  Beans,  becaufe  they  are 
great  bearers ;  but  the  Windfor  exceeds  them  all 
in  excellence  of  flavour. 

The  laft  four  forts  are  chiefly  raifed  out  of 
curiofity,  for  the  oddnefs  of  their  properties.  The 
Trud  Dwarf  Bean  does  not  grow  higher  than 
eight  or  ten  inches,  which  occafions  its  being, 
coveted  by  fome  ;  but  the  White,  the  Black,  and 
the  Scarlet  Bloffomed  Beans,  are  preferred  for* 
the  variety  they  eaufe  by  their  flowers  :  Though 
they  are  all  excellent  bearers,  and  their  fruit  is 
good,  efpecially  the  White-bioffomed,  which  are 
remarkable  for  boiling  green,  and  are  peculiarly 
tender  and  fine-flavoured. 

After  your  Beans  are  fowed,  nothing  rnofe  is 
to  be  done  than  to  keep  them  dean  from  weeds, 
and  when  they  are  in  full  bloffom  to  nip  off  the 
tops  of  the  fhoots,  to  eaufe  them  to  fet  ftrong, 
and  fruit  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  ftalks. 

Beans  delight  in  a  ftrong,  ftiff  land  ;  but  for  Pr0 
the  Early  crops,  a  light,  fine  foil  fhould  be  pre-  foil, 
ferred.  An  open  expofure  is  necefiary  for  the 
fummer  crops  *,  and  they  are  in  perfedion  for  eat¬ 
ing  when  they  are  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
and  are  no  older  :  So  that  fuch  perfons  as  pique 
themfelves  on  having  fine  Beans,  fhould  fried  all 
the  pods  that  are  of  that  age,  and  rejed  all  Beans 
that  are  either  older  or  younger. 

In  order  to  have  Seed-beans  in  perfedion,  a  of  favlng 
fufficient  quantity  of  each  fort  muft  be  loivn  for  the  foed. 
the  purpole  in  feparate  parts  of  the  garden.  They 
muft  be  fown  at  the  fame  diftance,  and  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  thofe  defigned  for  the  table  ;  and 
when  they  come  to  flower,  the  perfedion  of  ma¬ 
nagement,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  moift,  is, 

to 
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to  dig  between  the  rows  ;  afterwards,  if  a  dry 
feafon  fhould  fet  in,  to  give  them  a  good  fprink- 
ling  of  water  every  other  evening  until  the  pods 
are  nearly  at  their  full  growth.  Watering  then 
ftiould  be  left  off ;  and  when  the  Beans  are  full  ripe, 
the  ftalks  muft  be  pulled  up,  and  fet  in  an  up¬ 
tight  pofition,  or  any-how  laid  hollow,  to  dry. 
When  the  feeds  are  fufficiently  dried,  the  pods 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  muft  be  ftripped 
off,  referving  the  others  for  fwine  Or  cattle  ;  for 
it  is  from  the  pods  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks 
only,  that  feeds  muft  be  gathered  for  ufe.  This 
is  rhe  perfection  of  Seed-beans-,  but  how  feldom 
is  the  method  pradtifed  !  Nay,  how  frequent  is  it, 
to  fee  perfons  be  fo  far  from  obferving  any  of  the 
above  precautions,  as  to  let  the  Seed-beans  confift 
of  thole  few  Only  at  the  ends  of  the  ftalks  that 
efcaped  gathering  for  the  table  ?  Butletfuch  peo¬ 
ple  know,  that  though  fuch  Beans  may  grow,  yet 
they  will  always  produce  the  fmalleft,  the  worft- 
Havoured,  and  moft  degenerate  lbrts  in  return. 


Having  fuppofed  our  induftrious  Gardener  has 
got  his  feed  in  perfection,  the  only  way  to  keep 
it  fo,  is  by  often  changing  it  with  other  Gar¬ 
deners  in  diftant  parts,  who  have  been  equally 
careful  in  raifing  their  feed.  Every  Farmer  teaches 
us  this  lefion.  They  change  the  Seed-bean  every 
other  year,  in  order  to  have  a  crop  in  perfection  in 
the  field :  And  we  muft  purfue  this  practice,  if  ever 
we  expeCt  to  have  a  crop  in  perfection  in  the 

garden.  .  7. 

The  Bean  is  titled,  Vida  caule  erefio,  petiohs  Titles. 
abfque  cirrhis.  Cafpar  Bauhioe  calls  it,  Fab  a.  The 
Horfe  Bean,  which  he  fuppofes  another  lort,  he 
terms.  Fab  a  minor,  five  equina.  Dodonasus  calls 
it.  Bona ,  five  phafeolus.  It  grows  naturally  in 
iEgypt. 

From  the  above  titles  the  Gardener  will  lee* 
that  the  Bean  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Vetch  :  The  bo¬ 
tanic  characters  are  the  fame  the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  ftalk  is  ereCt,  and  it  has  no  clafpers. 
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PART  III, 


The  Management 

and 


of  the  Pine  Apple,  Melon,  Strawberry, 
all  low  Sorts  of  Fruit. 
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The  PINE  APPLE. 
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IN  treating  of  Fruits,  the  Pine  Apple  juftly 
claims  the  firft  place  *,  not  only  for  its 
extraordinary  flavour  in  fcent  and.tafte,  but 
becaufe  the  due  management  of  it  is  reckon¬ 
ed  amongft  the  niceft  and  politeft  parts  of 

Gardening.  .  ... 

It  is  termed  the  King  of  Fruits,  probably 
oil  account  of  the  long,  clofe  fpike  of  leaves, 
called  the  Crown,  growing  on  its  head,  as  well 
as  for  its  fuppofed  furpafling  excellence  of  all  other 
forts  that  Nature  has  yet  produced  :  And  we 
call  it  the  Pine  Apple,  from  the  refemblance  of 
Its  figure  to  the  cones  of  the  Pine  Tree. 

It  ^o-rows  naturally  in  Surinam,  New  Spain, 
and  iif  Africa  and  though  it  is  fometimes  found 
growing  wild  in  the  *  parched  lands  of  that 
country,  it  difdains  fuch  a  foil  with  us.  Sand,  in 
a  great  meafure,  is  to  be  excluded  its  compoft, 
and  a  good  fat  earth  feems  to  be  its  chief  de- 

llgIn  all  the  hot  parts  of  America  it  is  raifed  in 
amazing  plenty,  and  from  thence  we  often  re¬ 
ceive  the  plants.  In  Europe  it  was  firft  raifed 
in  Holland,  from  whence  we  firft  got  plants, 
and  their  method  of  propagation.  Its  true  ma¬ 
nagement  came  on  but  fiowly  for  fome  time ;  but 
by  repeated  experiments  and  trials,  and  the  in¬ 
defatigable  induftry  of  the  Dutch  Gardeners,  its 
true  method  of  culture  was  hit  on,  and  is  now 
fo  Generally  known,  that  we  can  produce  I  ines 
in  as  full  perfection  in  flavour,  as  they  are  found 

in  countries  where  they  naturally  grow.  . 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fruit,  all 


which  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds ; 
and  were  a  perfon  to  be  careful  in  faving  the  feeds 
from  the  belt  forts,  it  is  paft  a  probability  but 
that  new,  and  ftill  more  valuable  forts  might  be 
conftantly  introduced  into  our  gardens. 

In  flowers  or  fruit  that  are  moft  defirable,  Na¬ 
ture  is  wonderfully  lavilh  in  the  varieties.  The 
Tulip,  the  Primula ,  the  Hyacinth,  &c.  are  in- 
ftances  of  the  former  ;  and  the  Apple,  the  Pear, 
the  Peach,  &c.  are  proofs  of  the  latter.  The 
known  and  valuable  varieties  of  the  Pine  Apple, 
at  prefent,  are  not  inconfiderable  *  nay,  are  very 
great,  confidering  the  little  time  its  culture  has 
been  known  ;  and  could  it  be  brought  to  be¬ 
come  as  general  as  any  of  the  other  forts,  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  but  that  our  gardens  would 
wanton  with  as  great  a  profufion  of  forts. 

At  prefent,  the  moft  valuable  and  generally 
cultivated  kinds  are, 

1.  The  Oval  Pine  Apple  with  whitifh  flefh.  Sorts. 

2.  The  Sugar  Loaf  Pine  with  yellow  flefh. 

3.  The  Smooth-leaved  Pine. 

4.  The  Shining-leaved  Pine. 

5.  The  Deep  Green-leaved  Pine. 

6.  The  King  Pine. 

7.  The  Queen  Pine. 

8.  The  Olive -coloured  Pine  with  yellowifh 
flefh  * 

9.  The  Green  Pine. 

10.  The  Black  Pine. 

All  thefe  kinds  are  propagated  by  the  proper 
management  of  the  crowns  and  fuckers.  Some 

people 
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people  are  very  diligent  in  procuring  plants  from 
America  j  but  this  is  needlefs  trouble  ;  we  have 
better  at  home.  Thofe  we  receive  from  Ame¬ 
rica  will  for  the  moft  part  be  fickly,  iil-cholen, 
and  often  nearly  perifhed  through  the  length  of 
the  voyage.  There  will  be  frequently  among 
them  bad  forts  that  are  not  worth  propagating  ; 
and  there  is  only  this  thing  to  be  laid  in  favour 
I  of  fuch  pra&ice,  “  there  is  a  great  probability 
of  having  lbme  valuable  frefh  variety  introduced 
among  us.”  Thofe,  therefore,  who  will  think 
this  a  motive  fufficient  for  their  trouble  of  pro¬ 
curing  them  from  fo  great  a  diftance,  may  fol¬ 
low  that  practice  :  But  fuch  as  are  content  with 
encreafing  thofe  valuable  forts  we  are  already 
pofTeffed  of,  may  do  it  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner. 

Culture  of  Lhe  crown  is  that  part  which  is  produced 
the  Pine  from  the  top  of  the  fruit,  and  is  in  proper 
■Apple.  condition  for  planting  when  the  fruit  is  full  ripe, 
which  is  generally  about  Auguft.  It  fhould  then 
be  taken  off  with  a  twill ;  the  pulpy  part  at  the 
bottom  fhould  be  wiped  with  a  cloth  ;  a  few  of 
the  lower  leaves  fhould  be  (tripped  off;  and  it 
fhould  be  laid  by,  if  in  lummer,  for  three  or  four 
days,  that  the  parts  may  dry  and  fkin  over.  If  this 
operation  is  performed  in  winter,  it  will  be  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  the  bottom  is  healed,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  dry  fkin.  When  you  find  that  is 
effected,  plant  the  crown,  and  not  before;  becaufe 
if  you  do,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  its  rotting, 
and  coming  to  nothing. 

Suckers  are  produced  from  the  bottom;  the 
Tides  of  the  flalks,  and  even  under  the  fruit.  By 
thefe  the  forts  are  admirably  continued.  They 
are  to  be  taken  off  and  laid  by  in  a  warm  place, 
that  the  bottom  parts  may  heal  or  fkin  over,  like 
the  crowns  •  But  if  you  wait  for  a  proper  time 
forfeparating  them  from  the  old  plant,  there  will 
be  little  occafion  for  this.  Let  them  grow  until 
you  perceive  them  ffrong,  and  they  become 
brown  at  their  bafe ;  then  are  they  ripe  for  be¬ 
ing  taken  off;  then  will  you  find  the  bottom 
hard,  and  often  knobbed  round  the  edge  ;  And 
fuch  fuckers  may  be  planted  as  loon  as  you  pleafe, 
after  taking  them  from  the  old  plants. 

Proper  The  foil  in  which  they  fhould  be  fet,  ought  to 
f°ih  be  a  rich,  frefh  mould.  They  flourifh  exceedingly 
well  in  a  goed  fat  garden  earth,  taken  from  a 
well-cultivated  part  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  ;  but 
the  moft  perfefit  foil  for  their  vegetation  is  the 
upper  furface  of  a  rich  pafture.  This  fhould  be 
dug  half  a  fpade  deep,  and  laid  on  an  heap  with 
the  fward  full  twelve  months  before  it  is  uled  ; 
and  if  it  lie  a  year  and  a  half,  it  will  be  better. 
It  muft  be  frequently  turned  ;  the  clods  muft  be 
broken  •,  the  turf,  as  it  rots,  muft  be  knocked  to 
pieces,  the  more  effectually  to  feparate  the  parts, 
and  reduce  it  to  mould.  This  will  be  what  is 
called  a  Maiden  Earth,  and  will  be  more  fuit- 
able  to  Pines  than  all  the  compofts  ever  yet 
known.  Cow  dung  will  be  an  unneceffary  ingre¬ 
dient  ;  it  will  be  better  without  it.  Sand  would 
be  hurtful,  were  any  to  be  added  to  it;  and  pond 
mud,  which  is  too  often  and  too  idly  recom¬ 
mended,  would  be  ft  ill  worfe. 

The  pots,  at  firft,  for  the  plants  muft  be  very 
fmall.  Thofe  lorts  known  among  Gardeners 
by  the  name  of  Halfpenny-Pots  are  the  proper 
fize  for  the  purpole.  A  good  hole  fhould  be  at 
the  bottom  to  drain  off  the  moifture  ;  an  Oyfter- 
fhell  fhould  be  placed  over  each  hole  to  fupport 
the  mould  ;  and  having  filled  them  with  the 
prepared  mould,  and  planted  the  crowns  and 
luckers,  they  fhould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims 


in  the  bark-bed  of  the  fmall  ftove.  In  plant¬ 
ing  them,  they  fhould  not  be  fet  deep  ;  the  earth 
fhould  be  well  prelfed  to  the  fides ;  and  no  water 
fhould  be  given  them  for  a  few  days. 

I  he  bark-bed  of  the  fmall  ftove,  which  is  Proper 
defigned  folely  for  the  reception  of  the  crowns  flze,&c.of 
and  fuckers,  fhould  be  of  a  length  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  plants  to  be  raifed  ;  but  its  b^k  bed 
breadth  ought  not  to  be  more  than  fix  feet  and  fur  the  re- 
an  half.  It  fhould  be  funk  two  feet  deep,  if  the  cephon  of 
fituation  is  dry ;  the  bottom  fhould  be  well  rammed  crowns 
and  ft  re  wed  with  allies,  and  the  fides  guarded  by 
a  good 'brick  wall,  which  fhould  be  raifed  one 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  If  the 
foil  is  naturally  damp  or  moift,  the  bottom  of 
the  tan-pit  fhould  be  upon  a  level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  ;  then  the  floor  fhould  be 
bricked,  and  the  fide-walls  fhould  be  carried  up 
a  yard  high.  The  back  wall  fhould  be  nine  inches 
thick,  and  may  be  raifed  to  any  defired  height; 
but  this  need  not  be  very  great,  becaufe  in  this 
fmall  ftove  there  need  not  be  any  upright  glalfes 
in  the  front ;  and  the  glalfes  may  be  made  to 
Hide  down  from  the  top  of  this  to  the  front- 
wall,  which  need  not  be  above  a  foot  and  an 
half  high,  if  the  tan-pit  is  funk  ;  but  if  it  is 
placed  above  the  ground,  it  fhould  be  higher. 

In  the  back-wall  fhould  be  the  fire-place,  and 
along  the  infide  of  it  the  flues  ihould  run;  to 
warm  the  place  :  It  muft  be  built  at  a  fufficient 
diftance  from  the  tan-pit  to  leave  room  for  a 
walk,  that  the  Gardener  may  the  more  comnvo- 
dioufiy  manage  his  plants  ;  and  care  ought  to  be 
taken  not  to  cramp  him  too  much  for  room. 

A  fned  behind  it  muft  be  built ;  the  glalfes 
muft  have  (flutters ;  and  warm  cloths  to  be  let 
clown  by  pullies  in  unfeafonable  weather  muft 
be  prepared.  Thus  will  the  place  be  properly 
equipped;  and  this  is  the  little  ftove  for  the 
firft  reception  of  the  Pine  Apple  plants. 

The  plantation  is  ufually  made  about  A u cruft, 
though  the  plants  will  grow  at  any  time  o i  the 
year  ;  and  in  this  little  ftove  they  muft  remain 
twelve  months,  after  which  they  muft  be  removed 
into  a  larger  ftove  :  So  that  this  plant  requires 
two  ftoves  of  different  fizes,  in  its  progrefs  to 
perfe&ion  ;  and  the  time  it  requires  in  arriving 
at  this,  is  about  two  years  from  the  planting. 

Having  the  fmall  ftove  ready,  the  tan-pic 
well  filled  and  in  moderate  heat,  the  crowns  and 
luckers  planted,  let  us  put  them  in  their  proper 
places. 

In  doing  of  this,  let  the  tailed  be  placed  back¬ 
wards,  and  the  fmalieft  in  the  front ;  the  others  are 
to  be  proportionably  backwarder  or  forwarder, 
according  to  their  fizes  ;  and  all  muft  be  fo  dif- 
pofed,  that  every  Angle  plant  may  receive  as 
much  benefit  as  poffible  from  the  fun. 

1  he  plants  being  all  fituated  in  the  pit,  the 
chief  care  muft  be,  to  keep  them  in  a  due  tem¬ 
perature  of  heat  :  Too  much  of  it  in  this  in¬ 
fant  ftate  will  caufe  them  to  grow  weak,  white, 
and  fickly  ;  and  with  too  little  heat,  their  pro¬ 
grefs  will  be  nothing,  if  they  grow  at  all.  A 
due  admiffion,  therefore,  of  air  ihould  be  errant- 
ed  them  on  all  favourable  opportunities ;  the  bed 
muft  be  in  a  moderate  heat ;  and  after  they  have 
been  planted  about  a  week,  they  Ihould  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  moderate  watering. 

Watering  atrerwards  fhould  be  repeated  once 
a  week,  though  very  fparingly  at  a  time;  and 
after  they  appear  in  a  growing  ftate,  they  may  be 
watered  rather  oftener :  'The  leaves  and  every  part 
of  the  plant  and  earth  muft  be  fpKnkled  ;  and 
as  the  days  grow  Ihorter  and  the  colds  advance, 
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the  canvafs,  or  flight  cloth  covering,  may  be 
drawn  over  the  glades  in  fuch  evenings  as  re- 
tjuire  in 

Ail  winter  the  bed  muft  be  kept  iff  due 
temperature;  air  mult  be  given  the  plants  on 
all  favourable  occafions  ;  and  a  frliall  fprink- 
ling  of  water  once  a  week  will  be  fufficiertt. 

In  the  fpring  the  plants  are  to  be  Ihifted  into 
pots  a  degree  larger  than  the  former ;  they  fhould 
be  perfectly  found,  clean,  and  have  large  holes 
at  the  bottom,  the  more  effectually  to  drain  off 
the  moilture.  The  beginning  or  middle  of 
April  is  a  good  feafon  for  this  work  ;  and  the 
mould  and  pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  corner 
of  the  ftove,  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  ufed, 
to  warm.  In  drifting  the  plants,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  ball 
of  earth  fhould  be  undifturbed  as  much  as  may 
be ;  the  broken  and  decayed  fibres  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  ball  fhould  be  taken  off,  as  well  as 
all  damaged  and  decayed  leaves  ;  and  then  the 
plant  will  be  in  proper  condition  for  its  new  lodg¬ 
ings.  Let  a  large  oyffer- fheli  be  firft  laid  in  the 
pot,  then  fome  mould  ;  on  this  place  your  plant 
with  the  ball  of  earth  at  the  root,  carefully 
fill  up  the  Tides,  and  fee  that  the  plant  be  fet 
deep  enough,  that  the  new  earth  may  be 
about  an  inch  above  the  old  ball ;  fettle  the 
feafth  tight  to  the  roots,  and  plunge  it 
immediately  into  the  bark-bed  again.  If  the 
heat  is  abated,  renew  the  fermentation  with 
fome  frefh  bark ;  and  after  the  pots  are  let  up 
to  the  rims  in  their  proper  place,  a  pretty  good 
fprinkling  of  water  muff  be  afforded  the  mould 
and  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

The  water  fhould  be  fet  in  the  ftove  at  leaft 
twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  tiled;  the  plants 
fhould  be  (haded  from  the  violence  of  the  fun 
until  they  have  taken  frefh  root  ;  the  glafles 
muft  be  covered  in  cold  nights ;  and  all  poffible 
air  muft  be  given  to  the  plants  in  the  day, 
when  the  weather  is  mild. 

As  the  fummer  advances,  the  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  frequent  waterings  ;  twice  every  week  is 
as  little  as  they  ought  to  have.  The  leaves  as 
well  as  the  mould  fhould  be  fprinkled;  and 
if  ftill  warm  fhowers  fhould  happen,  as  they 
frequently  do  in  May  and  June,  the  glafles 
fhould  be  taken  off;  and  if  this  can  conve¬ 
niently  be  done,  the  plants  will  receive  great 
benefit  from  it.  The  glafles  fhould  be  imme¬ 
diately  laid  on  again,  and  fhut  down  clofe.  If 
the  fhower  fhould  have  happened  in  the  morning, 
the  glafles  fhould  be  a  little  raifed  again,  to  give 
the  plants  frefh  air,  before  the  evening  ;  and  if 
the  fun  fhould  fhine  out  with  great  violence 
after  the  fhower,  it  would  be  highly  proper  to 
fhade  the  plants. 

This  is  their  proper  management  all  fummer ; 
and  by  the  due  oblervance  of  it,  the  plants 
will  be  kept  in  their  regular  growth ;  they  will 
be  healthy  and  ftrong,  and  not  be  liable  to  the 
bug,  which  feeds  only  on  the  unhealthy,  ftunted 

^  Neverthelefs  they  will  be  of  different  fizes ; 
and  about  the  end  of  Auguft  an  aflortment  of 
the  largeft  fhould  be  made.  Thefe  fhould  con- 
fift  of  fuch  as  have  vigour  enough  to  fruit 
in  the  fpring,  and  fhould  be  fhifted  into 
larger  pots,  whilft  the  others  remain  undifturbed 

for  fome  time  after.  -  , 

The  proper- fized  pots  for  thefe  largeft  plants 
are  what  are  called  Two-penny  pots,  and  the 
manner  of  Ihifting  them  is  exa&ly  the  fame  as 
before. 
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Having  planted  them  all  with  the  utrrioft  ^rc^|°nnS 
care  in  their  new  pots,  they  fhould  immediately 
take  their  place  in  the  largeft  ftove.  The  bark-  ftove,  and 
bed  of  this  fhould  be  funk  two  feet  deep  if  the  its  bark- 
foil  is  dry  ;  but  if  damp  or  wet,  the  bottom  of  becI* 
it  fhould  be  of  a  level  with  the  lurface  of  the 
place.  The  back-wall  muft  be  ftrong,  and 
the  flues  fhould  run  withinfide  it  in  the  uiual 
way ;  they  fhould  return  not  lei's  than  four  or 
five  times  ;  and  the  fire-place  fhould  be  at 
the  end  neareft  the  Eaft,  whillt  the  entrance 
fhould  be  at  the  Weft  end,  through  the  (lied  be¬ 
hind  the  ftove,  which  ought  always  to  be  firft. 

Upright  glafles  rriuft  be  in  the  front  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  and  doping  glafles  fhould  run  to  meet 
them  from  the  roof,  which  ought  to  be  made  as 
backward  as  poflible,  that  the  greater  quantity 
of  fun  may  enter  the  place.  A  walk  mull  be 
left  round  the  tan-pit;  and  this  fhould  be  funk  a 
foot  lower  than  the  top  of  the  bed  :  By  this 
means  the  plants  will  be  nearer  the  glafles,  the 
height  of  the  place  may  be  proportionally  lower, 
anu  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  kept  warm  and 
in  good  order,  lefs.  A  wooden  frame  fhould 
furround  the  bed  ;  being  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  wall  to  prevent  its  being  broken,  and  alfo 
to  receive  iron  uprights  and  props  to  fupport 
the  frames  of  the  floping-glafles.  Good  {flutters, 
and  cloths  to  hang  duwn  or  be  drawn  up 
with  puilies,  as  there  fhall  be  occafion,  fhould  be 
had  :  And  this  is  the  larger  Pine  Apple  ftove, 
dr  the  ftove  for  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

The  pit  of  this  ftove  being  filled  with  good 
frefh  bark  of  a  middling  flze,  as  it  becomes  of 
a  moderate  warmth,  the  largeft  plants;  as  they  are 
fhifted  into  two-penny  pots,  fhould  be  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  it :  But  obferve,  by  no 
means  to  place  them  too  near  to  each  other.  It 
is  a  general  fault  with  Gardeners  to  crowd  their 
plants  in  this  ftove  too  much;  by  which  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  air  beihg  impeded,  it  becomes  lefs 
pure,  and  often  brings  on  a  ftagnation  of  the 
juices  of  the  plants:  Hence  weaknefs,  ficknefs; 
the  bug,  and  at  laft  death  enfues. 

Allow  your  plants  therefore  room  enough, 
and  that  will  be  one  ftrong  preservative  againit 
thefe  maladies  ^  the  plants  will  be  healthy  and 
ftrong,  and  will  bottom  well;  from  which  plants  ,v  J; 
alone  large  fruit  may  be  expedted.  ^ 

At  the  time  of  plunging  the  pots  into  the 
bed;  give  the  leaves  of  the  plants  and  the  mould 
a  good  fprinkling  of  water ;  and  repeat  it  at  in¬ 
tervals  as  before,  as  you  fee  occafion.  As  the 
days  decreafe,  and  cold  nights  come  on,  keep  a 
conftant  guard  upon  your  ftove ;  the  plants  by 
that  time  will  be  found  in  a  very  adlive, 
growing  ftate,  and  a  fmall  check  from  cold 
will  be  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  da¬ 
mage. 

Oh  this  account  the  fire  muft  be  lighted 
in  the  ftove,  as  foon  as  fevere  weather  makes  it 
neceflary  ;  though,  in  general,  the  whole  place 
will  be  in  good  temperature  until  the  end  of 
November,  which  is  the  ufual  time  of  making 
the  fire  to  add  greater  heat  to  the  air  of  the 
ftove. 

The  fruit  will  fhew  itfelf  foon  after ;  and  then 
a  ftill  greater  nicety  muft  be  obferved  in  keeping 
the  houfe  in  good  order,  and  in  its  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth.  The  fire  muft  be  lighted  in 
all  foggy  and  damp  weather,  as  well  as  iri 
fevere  frofts ;  though  a  fmall  fire  only  will  be  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  difpel  fuch  vapours,  and  prevent  the 
damps  from  penetrating  the  houfe.  The  glafles 
muft  be  covered  in  nights,  and  the  fhutters, 
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cloths,  and  all  the  guard  of  the  houfe,  fliould 
be  affembled  for  its  prote&ion  in  fevere  wea¬ 
ther. 

The  fruit  will  regularly  advance  towards  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  from  its  firft  appearance  until  its 
bloom  is  over,  the  greatelt  care  flrould  be  taken 
not  to  wet  it,  when  the  plants  are  watered.  Bruifed 
or  decayed  leaves  mult  be  all  along  taken  from 
the  plants,  as  they  fhew  themfelves  :  Cleanli- 
nefs  mu  ft  be  ever  obferved,  and  kept  up  ;  and 
the  plants  will  more  than  ordinarily  fucceed  in 
fuch  a  fituation. 

When  the  fruit  grows  large,  and  the  bloffoms 
are  paft,  it  may  be  fprinkled  in  common  with 
the  leaves  and  mould.  A  larger  quantity  alio 
of  water  at  a  time  fliould  be  afforded  the  plants, 
and  the  work  fliould  be  repeated  twice  a  week, 
and  that  in  the  evenings :  For  it  is  a  good  rule, 
in  the  lummer  months  to  water  in  evenings, 
but  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  the  mornings  are 
belt  for  the  purpofe ;  neverthelefs,  air  in  plen¬ 
ty  muft  be  granted  the  plants,  and  your  fruit 
will  foon  fliew  figns  of  being  ripe. 

You  will  fee  the  golden  yellow  begin  to  glow 
in  fome,  and  the  different  tints  peculiar  to  the 
other  forts  affume  their  calls  :  But  the  beft  and 
moft  certain  indication  of  it  is  the  delightful 
fragrance  it  affords. 

The  fruit  of  the  forwardeft  plants  will  come 
in  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  others  will 
fucceed  them  in  order  according  to  their  ftrength 
until  OClober. 

The  time  for  gathering  the  fruit  is  in  the 
morning,  before  the  fun  fhines  on  the  ftove.  It 
fliould  be  laid  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  dinner, 
at  which  time  the  crown  muft  be  carefully 
twilled  off  as  before,  to  become  the  rudiment  of 
a  frefli  fruit. 

If  too  large  a  quantity  of  fruit  fliould  fhew 
figns  of  being  ripe  together,  a  part  of  it  may 
be  backened  by  (hading  the  glaffes*,  but  that 
quicknefs  of  flavour  peculiar  to  this  fruit,  will 
be  by  that  means  proportionally  diminilhed. 

1  he  plants  left  in  the  fmall  ftove,  when  they 
are  of  proper  lize  muft  be  removed  into  the 
larger  ftove,  and  be  all  along  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  thefe,  and  they  will  fucceed  them 
in  order  of  fruiting. 

The  crowns  and  fuckers  muft  be  always  plant¬ 
ed  as  they  are  in  readinefs,  and  arts  may  be 
u(ed  to  make  forts  of,  eminence  produce  fuckers 
in  plenty. 

The  way  is  this :  At  the  time  of  cutting  the 
fruit,  the  leaves  alfoof  the  plant  are  cut  off;  the 
pot  is  then  immediately  plunged  into  a  good 
hotbed  ;  a  moderate  watering  muft  be  afforded 
it  every  evening  or  morning,  as  the  feafon  makes 
it  neceffary  ;  a  due  ad  million  of  air  is  granted  it 
in  the  middle  of  fine  days  ;  and  a  plant  thus  ma¬ 


naged  will  throw  out  plenty  of  fuckers,  which 
may  be  taken  off  when  they  are  of  proper  growth, 
and  treated  as  the  former  forts.  Thus  may  any 
uncommonly  fine  fort  be  multiplied,  and  the 
forts  of  Pines  in  a  little  time  improved  in  value. 
Plenty  of  crowns  and  fuckers  of  the  beft  forts 
will  be  always  at  hand,  and  the  fucceflion  in  the 
compleaceft  manner  kept  up,  without  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  expence  and  trouble  of  procurin'* 
inferior  forts  from  America. 

The  plants  from  America  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  like  manner  •  only,  previous  to  their  being 
planted,  they  muft  be  infufed  in  a  decoClion  of 
Tobacco  and  water,  to  kill  an  infeft  that  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  on  the  plants  that  are  brought 
from  thence,  called  the  Bug  :  Becaufe  if  thefeln- 
fetts  are  not  killed  at  the  firft  planting,  they  will 
in  a  little  time  encreafe  to  fuch  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities,  as  to  threaten  deftrutftion  to  all  the  plants 
in  the  ftove.  And  as  this  is  the  only  noxious 
infedt  this  plant  is  liable  to  cherifh,  I  propofe 
giving  a  receipt  to  deftroy  it,  and  diretfl  the  me¬ 
thod  of  tiling  it. 

Take  one  pound  of  Tobacco  duft,  one 
pound  of  Tobacco  ftalks,  and  two  pounds  of 
wood  afhes  ;  put  thefe  into  three  gallons  of 
boiling  water ;  ftir  it  about  well,  and  after  it  is 
cold  let  it  fund  three  hours ;  then  drain  the  wa¬ 
ter  off,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

The  plants  from  America  that  (hew  figns  of 
the  diftemper,  fliould  be  well  foaked  in  this 
water,  and  then  vvafhed  clean  with  a  fpunge  ;  after 
that,  they  fliould  be  plunged  again  into  the 
water  ;  where  having  continued  all  night,  the 
infedts  will  be  effectually  killed,  and  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  potting  afrefli. 

When  this  infed  threatens  deftrudlion  to  plants 
of  cur  own  raifing  in  our  (loves  ;  which  they  ne- 
ver  do  unlcls  tnere  has  been  bad  management  * 
the  beft  way  will  be  to  take  up  the  plants^  pluno-e 
them  into  the  infufion,  and  clean  them  with 
a  fponge  in  the  like  manner.  The  roots  of  the 
plants  fliould  then  be  trimmed,  and  planted  afrefli; 
and  the  heat  of  the  bed  for  their  reception  after 
this  operation  fliould  be  quickened  by  an  ad¬ 
dition  offrefh  bark.  This  will  more  fpeedily  fet 
them  a-growing,  and  the  plants  will  foon  (hew 
figns  of  fprighdy  health,  and  that  they  are  re¬ 
covered  from  their  diforder. 

The  thermometer  in  the  ftove  is  in  ufe  only  in 
winter.  The  proper  degree  of  heat  for  the  Pine 
Apple  is  marked  on  it.  You  muft  keep  the  air 
of  the  ftove  as  near  as  poflible  to  this  tempera¬ 
ture  :  Though  it  is  obfervable,  if  it  be  four  or 
five  degrees  above,  or  four  or  five  degrees  under 
the  mark,  the  plants  will  not  fuffer  from  an  un¬ 
due  temperature  of  heat  or  cold. 

The  title  of  this  fpecies  has  been  already 
given. 


A  receipt 
to  deftroy 
the  Bug 
of  the 
Pine  Ap¬ 
ple  plants. 

The  iraji- 
ner  of 
ufing  it* 


•  '  1  ?  \ 

C  H  A  p.  II. 

CUCUMIS  MELO,  The  MELON. 


TH  E  Melon  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Cucumber. 

It  is  an  admirable  fruit,  and  varies  very 
much  by  culture.  It  is  not  certain  in  what  part 
of  the  world  it  naturally  grows,  though  it  is  ge¬ 


nerally  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  firft 
from  Perfia.  It  is  cultivated  in  great  plenty  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  moll  of  the  South¬ 
ern  countries  of  Europe.  The  Dutch  are  very 

fond 
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fond  of  it,  and  raife  it  in  great  quantities;  The 
French  bring  it  to  great  perfection  •,  and  we  are 
inferior  to  none  of  them  in  our  fkill  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  excellent  plant. 

As  the  Melon  varies  much  by  culture*  we 
need  not  wonder  that  fo  many  forts  are  found 
in  our  gardens,  or  that  fo  many  bad  forts  alio 
/appear  among  them.  The  firft  principal  care  of 
the  Gardener,  therefore,  is  to  get  fome  good 
forts  ;  and  the  next  is  to  preferve  them  in  their 
true  kinds  as  near  as  may  be. 

With  regard  to  the  iirft  care,  good  forts  are  no 
otherwife  to  be  had  than  from  fome  friend  or  leedf- 
man  you  can  depend  on  •,  and  with  refpeCt  to  the 
latter,  it  is  no  orherways  to  be  effected,  than  by 
keeping  the  different  forts  in  different  parts  of  the 
garden,  and  when  any  bad  variety  appears 
among  the  plants  of  any  one  of  the  forts,  care¬ 
fully  to  eradicate  it,  and  luffer  the  feeds  to  be 
gathered  from  fuch  fruit  as  the  eating  will  tel- 
tify  to  be  not  only  the  true,  but  an  high-fla¬ 
voured  fort  of  the  true  kind. 

Sorts*  The  moft  noted  forts  of  the  Melon  are, 

The  Early  Roman. 

The  Romana. 

-  The  Small  Portugal,  or  Dormer  Melon* 

The  Black  Galloway. 

The  Succado* 

The  Zatte. 

The  Genoa. 

The  Languedoc*' 

The  Cantelupe. 

The  Old  Mufk. 

The  firft  five  forts  are  generally  propagated  for 
early  fruit ;  but  the  Romana  is  in  moft  eiteem 

for  that  purpofe.  .  . 

The  Cantelupe  is  univerfally  admired,  and  is 
ulually  raifed  for  the  middle  crop  ;  whilft  the 
Old  Mufk,  which  comes  in  later,  and  has  its 
advocates  for  being  the  beft  Melon  in  the  world, 
is  fometimes  raifed  for  the  laft  crop. 

The  pro-  The  reader  muft  be  informed,  that  only  two 
per  forts  forts  ou t  of  the  above  number  are  neceffaiy  to 
forraifing.  be  raifed,  the  Romana  and  the  Cantelupe  :  1  he 
Romana  will  naturally  come  forward,  then  tne 
Cantelupe  ;  and  fruit  of  the  Cantelupe  may  be 
obtained  until  the  Melon  feafon  is  over. 

Of  railing  The  firft  thing  neceffary  for  the  railing  of  good 
Melons,  Melons  is  to  procure  good  feeds.  Thefe  mould 
be  o-athered  from  high-flavoured  flefhy  fruit  of 
the  true  and  beft  forts,  and  ought  to  be  three 
'years  old  before  they  are  ufed  •,  for  new  feeds 
always  produce  very  luxuriant  plants,  and  are 
feldom  brought  to  bear  much  fruit.  ^ 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  place 
where  they  are  to  be  railed.  T.  his  fhould  be  full 
upon  the  fouth,  and  fhould  be  well  fheltered  all 
round;  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  {tables,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Where  good  defence  from  bad  weather 
is  wanting,  a  reed-hedge  muft  be  made  to  en- 
clofe  the  whole  fpot,  fo  that  it  may  be  large 
enough  for  the  quantity  of  Melons  to  be  raifed. 
A.  foot  thus  inclofed  by  the  reed-hedge  will  be 
defended  from  the  cutting  winds ;  and  a  fpot 
thus  o-uarded,  and  furnifhed  with  Melon  plants, 
is  calfed  the  Melonary ;  for  Melons  ought  always 
to  be  raifed  in  a  place  by  themfelves 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the 
time  of  fowing  the  feeds.  The  Romana,  and 
the  other  Early  forts,  fhould  be  fown  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February  ;  the  Cantelupe  the  beginning 
of  March;  and  if  you  chufe  to  raife  the  Old 
Mufk  to  come  in  laft,  the  feeds  of  it  fhould  be 
town  three  weeks  after.  They  fhould  be  fawn  on 


a  common  hotbed,  as  is  prafliled  for  Cucum¬ 
bers  ;  for  from  this  they  are  to  be  removed  to 
the  general  hotbed,  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
fruiting  ;  and  which,  at  proper  intervals,  fhould 
be  preparing,  and  got  ready  for  ufe.  I  he  dung 
fhould  be  brought  from  the  ftables  about  three  or 
four  days  alter  the  feeds  are  fown,  it  fhould  have  a 
mixture  of  coai-afhes,  and  it  fhould  be  laid  on 
an  heap;  during  which  time  it  fhould  be  turned 
over  three  times  each  day,  at  an  interval  or  about 
four  days  between  each  time.  By  this  means, 
when  the  bed  is  made,  the  fermentation  will  be 
more  regular  and  uniform  ;  for  were  the  beds  to 
be  made  entirely  of  new  dung,  and  laid  on 
at  firft,  it  would  be  out  of  the  Gardener’s  power 
to  moderate  and  keep  the  fleam  within 
bounds  ;  fo  that  whenever  a  place  is  required  im¬ 
mediately  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  one- half  of  the  dung 
new  from  the  ftables,  and  the  other  half  old  dung 
from  a  dunghill  which  has  lain  a  month  or  two 
abroad,  with  an  addition  of  faw-duft,  at  the  rate 
of  two  bufhels  to  the  load.  Thefe  fhould  be  all 
well  mixed  together  before  they  are  ufed  ;  and 
in  either  cafe,  the  manner  of  making  the  beds 
is  as  follows : 

If  the  ground  be  perfeftly  dry  and  rifing,  let  Method 
a  trench  be  dug  a  foot  deep,  and  let  it  be  fix  of  railing 
feet  wide  ;  ram  the  bottom  down  well,  and  ftrew  be^s°n‘ 
over  it  two  inches  thicknefs  of  cinders:  Upon 
this  lay  your  largeft  litter,  and  after  that  raife 
the  bed  up  regularly,  mixing  all  the  parts  as 
nearly  as  poflible  ;  let  it  be  well  beat  down  with 
the  fork  as  you  go  on,  and  let  the  fmall 
fluff  be  fpread  evenly  along  the  top  of  the  bed* 
and  patted  down  level  with  the  fpade. 

A  load  is  a  fufficient  quantity  for  each  light. 

It  fhould  not  be  trodden  down,  as  is  too  often 
praftifed ;  it  fhould  only  be  preffed  moderately 
clofe  together ;  and  if  the  back  part  of  the  bed 
be  raifed  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  front,  the 
plants  will  have  more  the  advantage  of  the 
fun’s  rays. 

As  foon  as  the  beds  are  made,  the  frames  and 
glaffes  fhould  be  fet  on,  to  be  in  readinefs  to 
proteft  the  bed  from  heavy  rains,  fhould  they 
happen,  as  they  frequently  do  at  that  early  fea¬ 
fon.  The  glaffes  fhould  be  raifed  to  let  out  the 
fleam ;  and  in  about  four  days  the  bed  will  be 
of  a  proper  temperature  to  receive  the  mould. 

Much  ufelefs  altercation  has  happened,  in 
pretending  to  preferibe  certain  laws  for  the 
mixture  of  a  compoft  for  the  Melon  plants. 

Many  Gardeners,  by  this  means,  pretend  to  re¬ 
veal  a  very  great  fecret,  and  at  the  fame  time 
think  they  exhibit  very  great  fkill  and  penetra¬ 
tion  in  their  art ;  whereas,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
exhibit  nothing  but  their  folly.  The  Melon  Prope( 
plant  delights  only  in  a  good  fat  earth,  and  a  foil, 
well  cultivated  Kitchen  Garden  never  fails  to 
produce  plenty  of  it.  From  a  fat  part  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  therefore,  that  has  been  well 
dunged  the  year  before,  let  the  mould  for  the 
melons  be  brought.  For  want  of  this,  a  like 
kind  muft  be  made ;  but  this  ought  to  confift 
only  of  frefti  earth  from  a  rich  pafture  with  the 
fward,  and  a  third  part  of  rotten  Cow-dung, 
which,  by  mixing  and  turning  for  a  year  and  a 
half  together,  is  reduced  to  one  pure  and  fat 
mould. 

The  mould  being  in  readinefs,  and  the  bed 
in  proper  temperature  to  receive  it,  an  hill  of  it 
fhould  be  raifed  in  each  light  a  foot  and  an  half 
high  5  it  fhould  be  rounded  at  the  top,  and  the 
|  other 
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other  part  of  the  bed  fhould  be  covered 
with  the  mould  about  half  a  hand’s  breadth 
thick.  Having  thus  finiffied  the  hills  under  the 
lights,  and  (lightly  covered  the  other  part  of  the 
bed,  it  fhould  be  left  to  warm  for  three  days,  and 
by  that  time  the  mould  will  be  in  proper  order  to 
receive  the  plants. 

We  have  fuppofed  them  to  have  been  growing 
all  this  time,  with  Cucumber  plants,  or  on  a  com¬ 
mon  hotbed,  fuch  as  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  raife  plants  of  that  nature,  till  they  are  be¬ 
come  of  proper  fize  to  remove,  which  is,  when 
they  have  got  into  the  third  or  rough  leaf. 
Take  them  up,  therefore,  with  the  greateft  care; 
let  not  a  fibre  be  broke,  if  poffible  ;  preferve  as 
much  earth  to  each  root  as  you  can  ;  and  on  each 
hill  under  each  light,  having  juft  taken  off  the 
top  to  make  it  level,  let  two  plants  be  let :  Gently 
prefs  the  mould  to  the  roots,  and  give  the  plants 
a  fprinkling  of  water;  and  this  muft  be  repeat¬ 
ed  once  or  twice,  until  the  plants  have  taken 
root. 

Having  fet  two  good  plants  under  each  light 
in  this  manner,  the  glades  muft  be  put  down. 
If  the  fun  fhines  full  upon  the  plants  at  firft,  they 
fhould  be  fhaded  with  mats  ;  the  glaffes  alfo 
fhould  be  covered  with  mats  in  nights ;  and 
in  a  little  time  they  will  take  frefh  root,  and  fhew 
good  figns  of  growth. 

The  molt  vigorous  and  molt  likely  plants 
muft  be  left  handing,  and  the  others  muft  be 
taken  away ;  for  one  plant  only  is  defigned  for 
each  light.  As  this  continues  its  progrefs,  it  muft 
now  and  then  be  fparingly  watered,  and  more 
mould  muft  from  time  to  time,  be  brought  to  the 
bed.  A  fmall  quantity  only  at  each  time  fhould 
be  brought,  and  fhould  be  laid  clofe  to  the  ftems 
of  the  plant  round  the  hill  and  the  reft  of  the 
bed  ;  it  fhould  be  patted  down  clofe  with  the 
back  of  the  fpade  ;  and  this  work  fhould  be  re¬ 
peated  until  the  bed  is  covered  with  fixteen 
inches  depth  of  mould.  As  the  mould  riles,  the 
frames  mud  be  raifed,  that  the  glaffes  may  be 
properly  elevated  above  the  plants  ;  for  it  would 
be  very  injurious  to  them,  fhould  they  afterwards 
be  confined  or  preffed  down  by  the  glaffes  :  In 
this  cafe,  they  are  often  lcorched  by  the  fun, 
become  drooping,  and  are  with  difficulty  reco¬ 
vered  to  their  former  vigour. 

.  It  is  a  common  obfervation,  Head  any  tree  or 
plant,  and  two  or  more  ffioots  will  fucceed  that 
which  was  taken  off.  We  have  only  one  Melon 
plant  under  each  light ;  and  in  order  to  fill  it 
properly  with  branches,  the  ffioots  muft  be  head¬ 
ed,  or  nipped  off,  as  they  come  forth.  This  prac¬ 
tice  muft  be  begun  early  ;  and  when  the  plant  has 
four  or  five  leaves,  the  extremity  or  end  of  it  fhould 
be  nipped  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Thecon- 
fequenceof  this  is,  two  or  three  ffioots  or  branches 
will  be  foon  produced  inftead  of  one.  Such  a  fmall 
number,  however,  will  be  infufficient  to  fill  the 
light;  recourfe,  therefore,  muft  be  had  to  a  fecond 
nipping.  This  muft  be  performed  after  the  branches 
from  the  main  ftalk  are  grown  a  little,  and  the 
number  of  branches  by  that  means  will  be 
doubled  or  tripled.  Thefe  alfo,  when  they  are 
grown  out  a  little,  muft  be  nipped  in  the  like 
manner:  And  thus  is  the  bed  to  be  furniffied 
from  one  plant  with  branches  that  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  cover  it.  The  branches  muft  be  regularly 
placed,  as  they  are  produced  ;  and  when  you  find 
there  is  a  fufficient  quantity,  nipping  off  the  ends 
muft  be  difeontinued. 

During  the  courle  of  thefe  operations,  the 
plants  will  call  for  as  much  air  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  and  they  will  require  but  very  little 


water..  Air  muft  be  given  them  by  raffing 
of  the  glaffes  ;  and  when  they  are  watered,  it 
fhould  be  by  pouring  a  little  at  a  time  upon  the 
mould  at  a  diftance  from  the  root,  raking  care 
that  it  touches  neither  leaves  nor  branches. 

With  this  management  you  are  to  proceed  with 
your  plants,  until  each  plant  has  covered  the  fur- 
face  of  the  bed,  or  filled  the  light  under  which 
it  is  placed. 

Provifion  muft  be  next  made  for  their  further 
extenfion  of  thernfelves.  For  this  purpofe*  a- 
trench  muft  be  dug  a  yard  and  half  wide  all  round 
the  beds.  To  this  trench  fome  frefh  dung  muft 
be  brought,  and  it  muft  be  raifed  to  the  height 
of  the  other  bed  :  The  fame  depth  of  mould 
muft  alfo  be  laid  on  it,  and  patted  down  clofe 
in  the  like  manner  with  the  former.  This  being 
done,  the  frames  are  to  be  raifed  with  bricks  for 
the  branches  to  grow  under  them.  Thefe  will 
foon  ffioot  out  to  a  confiderable  length  ;  and  all 
the  time  that  they  are  growing,  they  fhould  be 
regularly  placed,  laid  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  confined  with  pegs,  to  prevent  their 
being  difturbed  by  the  wind.  Thus  they  will 
foon  fpread  themlelves  over  the  whole  bed, 
and  ffiew  fruit,  which,  by  after-management, 
will  advance  apace  to  perfection.  As  the  ffioots 
extend  thernfelves  beyond  the  frame,  they  fhould 
be  covered  with  mats  in  cold  evenings ;  the  beds 
ffiould  be  watered  about  once  a-week,  but  muft 
never  have  it  near  the  main  ftem ;  air  muft  be 
always  granted  them  in  mild  weather  ;  and  in 
very  fine  warm  weather  the  glaffes  may  be  wholly 
taken  off,  and  put  on  again  in  evenings : 

And  this  is  to  be  the  general  management  of  the 
Melon  plant  during  the  courfe  of  the  whole 
furnmer. 

Thinning  of  all  forts  of  fruit  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary.  to  have  it  fine,  where  it  is  in  too  great 
quantities.  So  it  is  with  Melons  :  A  certain  num¬ 
ber  only  is  to  be  ripened  on  each  plant ;  and 
befides  thinning  them,  fome  further  art  ftill  is  to 
be  ufed  to  caufe  them  to  become  high-flavoured, 
and  grow  to  perfection. 

The  proper  way  of  thining  them  is  to  leave  one  Of  thin- 
fruit  only,  that  is  the  fineft  and  moft  promifing,  ning  the 
to  a  runner  ;  for  if  you  let  more  remain,  you  fruit* 
muft  never  expeCt  them  to  be  good :  And  in 
order  to  have  it  high  flavoured,  and  grow  to  per¬ 
fection,  the  runner  muft  be  pruned,  that  is,  it 
muft  be  pinched  off  at  the  third  joint  above  the 
fruit. 

This  operation  of  thinning  and  pruning  ffiould 
take  place,  as  foon  as  you  can  judge  with  tole¬ 
rable  certainty  which  will  be  the  fineft  fruit.  Thefe 
are  known  by  being  the  largeft,  having  the  thick- 
eft  ftalks,  and  ffiewing  early  figns  of  eminence  ; 
and  fuch  as  poffefs  thefe  qualifications  in  that 
early  ftate,  ffiould  be  left  on  each  runner,  to 
continue  their  growth  to  perfection. 

When  the  plants  are  thus  reduced,  and  the 
number  of  fruit  thus  diminiffied,  the  remaining 
number  will  be  rather  inconfiderable  ;  but  then 
they  will  be  in  true  flavour  and  perfection,  and 
otherwife  they  will  for  the  moft  part  be  hardly 
worth  eating.  A  good  Melon  is  a  moft  admi¬ 
rable  fruit,  and  little  inferior  to  the  Pine  Apple 
itfelf  •  but  a  Melon  which  has  not  received  all 
advantages  from  good  culture,  is  a  very  bad 
fruit. 

As  thefe  Melons  ripen,  Nature  will  be  making 
provifion  for  a  fucceffion  on  the  fame  plant ;  for 
below  the  parts  that  were  pinched  off,  freffi  run¬ 
ners  will  proceed.  Thefe  alfo  will  produce  fruit  in 
the  like  manner,  and  muft  alfo  undergo  the  fame 
operation  j  and  thus  muft  the  work  be  continued 

v  every 
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every1  ten  days  or  fortnight,  until  the  feafon  is 
over.  Every  part  that  has  been  nipped  off  will 
naturally  branch  out  afrefh :  Thefe  branches  will 
naturally  flower  and  produce  fruit,  which  willfuc- 
ceed  the  others  in  order. 

Thus  from  the  fame  bed  a  fucceflion  of  fruit 
may  be  exhibited  from  the  time  of  its  firft  coming- 
in  until  the  end  of  autumn. 

It  is  cuftomary  to  place  tiles  or  flateS  under 
Melons,  to  keep  them  from  the  earth-,  and  after 
they  are  grown  to  their  full  bignefs,  they  fhould 
be  turned  twice  a  week,  that  every  part  may  re¬ 
ceive  all  pofiible  benefit  from  the  fun  and  air. 

The  time  of  their  being  gathered  is  in  the 
morning,  before  the  fun  fhines  hot  upon  them. 
The  figns  of  their  being  ripe  for  the  table  are 
chiefly  exhibited  from  the  ftalk,  when  it  begins 
to  crack  and  fwell  •,  and  alfo  from  the  fragrance 
it  will  begin  to  afford.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is 
not  to  be  regarded;  for  before  that  changes,  it  will 
be  over- ripe,  and  the  true  flavour  of  the  Melon 
be  paft  and  gone. 

This  then  is  the  true  Way  of  railing  Melons, 
and  of  having  them  early.  It  may  be  pra&ifed  in 
all  the  forts  ;v  But  left  any  bad  accident  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  plants,  and  where  large  quantities  of 
Melons  are  wanted,  preparations  for  the  like 
procefs  of  fowing  and  raifing  Melons  in  any  de¬ 
ft  red  forts,  fhould  be  made  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  until  the  feafon  for  the  left  expen- 
five  and  more  general  Way  of  raifing  Melons 
comes  in. 

The  former  method  of  prattice  is  chiefly  de¬ 
signed  to  have  the  different  forts  of  Melons  as 
early  as  poffible  in  the  fummer.  Plants  thus 
raifed  and  managed  will  fometimes  continue  to 
.f  produce  fruit  even  late  in  the  autumn ;  but  as 
jptf  rf£Bg  for  the  moft  part  the  crops  will  be  over  by  that  fea- 
SL  '  fon  j  and  all  hopes  of  fair  and  good  fruit  from  fuch 
beds  be  paft  and  gone,  it  is  neceffary  to  raife  a  fup- 
ply  of  this  admirable  fruit  to  fucceed  the  others  in 
order.  And  this  method  is  attended  with  very  fmall 
trouble  in  companfon  of  the  former,  and  is  the 
only  one  pra£tiied  by  many,  who  are  content 
with  having  their  Melons  later  in  the  feafon. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  raife  this  crop  of  Me¬ 
lons,  let  the  feeds  be  fown  about  the  twenty-firft 
bf  April  in  a  Cucumber-bed,  as  before  *  and  at 
the  fame  time  let  dung  be  brought  from  the 
ftables,  laid  on  an  heap,  and  turned  over  every 
four  of  five  days,  as  before.  A  trench  muft  be 
made  for  the  reception  of  this  dung,  when  it  is 
in  proper  order,  two  feet  deep.  It  fhould  be  a 
yard  and  a  half  broad  ;  ahd  the  length  fhould  be 
according  to  the  number  of  plants  that  are  to  be 
raifed.  Thefe  things  fhould  be  preparing,  while 
the  plants  are  growing  of  proper  fize  for  remo¬ 
val  in  the  Cucumber- bed.  Three  or  four  days 
before  you  intend  this,  the  hot-bed  in  the 
trench  fhould  be  got  in  readineft.  It  muft  be 
4aid  level,  fmooth,  and  be  well  patted  down,  as 
you  so  on.  The  largeft  litter  will  be  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  fmalleft  will  come  of  courfe  to 
crown  the  top  ;  fome  afhes  fhould  be  mixed  with 
it  as  before  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  bed  for  the 

Late  Melons.  ,  _  c 

To  this  bed  rich  mould,  like  the  former, 

fhould  be  brought,  and  hills  fhould  be  raifed, 
afoot  and  an  half  high,  in  the  like  manner,  at  a 
yard  and  a  half  diftance  from  each  other,  mea- 
furing  from  crown  to  crown  of  the  tops  of  the 
hills;  for  there  the  plants  are  to  be  let;  and 
that  is  the  true  diftance  they  ought  to  ftand  blun¬ 
der.  When  this  is  done,  cover  the  reft  “*e 
bed  with  about  four  inches  depth  of  mould,  and 
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immediately  whelm  a  bell  glafs  down  clofe  over 
each  heap  ;  in  about  three  days  the  mould 
will  be  fufficiently  warmed,  and  in  right  order 
to  receive  the  plants  from  the  Cucumber-bed.  We 
fuppofe  them  to  be  juft  got  into  the  rough  leaf ; 
for  that  is  the  time  to  remove  them.  They  muft 
be  carefully  taken  up  with  a  fcooping  trowel ; 
not  a  fibre  muft  be  broken ;  a  bail  of  earth  fhould 
be  left  to  each  root ;  and  on  every  one  of  thefe 
hills  two  plants  fhould  befet.  The  mould  fhould  be 
gently  preffed  to  the  fides  ;  a  fmall  watering 
fhould  be  afforded  them ;  and  the  glaffes  fhould 
be  then  placed  over  them. 

When  the  furt  fhines  hot,  the  glaffes  muft  be 
covered  with  mats  to  fhade  the  plants;  they  muft 
alfo  be  covered  in  cold  evenings,  to  protect  them 
from  injuries  that  way  ;  and  in  a  little  time  you 
will  find  your  plants  Well  rooted,  and  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  ftate. 

Air  then  in  a  greater  quantity  fhould  be  af¬ 
forded  them,  by  raifing  the  glaffes.  This  fhould 
come  on  gradually,  and  by  little  and  little ;  and 
when  you  find  the  plants  have  four  or  five  leaves, 
the  extremity  of  each  muft  be  pinched  off,  to 
caufe  it  to  fend  forth  runners,  as  before.  Thefe 
runners  or  branches  alfo  muft  be  pinched  off  in 
the  like  manner  at  the  third  joint,  and  the  fhoots 
from  them  alfo  muft  fuffer  the  fame  fate  ;  and 
thus  is  the  bed  to  be  properly  ftored  with  a  fufff- 
tifent  quantity  of  branches  to  produce  fuit. 

When  the  runners  or  branches  have  extended 
themfelves  to  the  fides  of  the  glaffes,  the  glaffes 
fhould  be  raifed  to  let  them  out;  and  then  is  the 
time  to  cover  the  whole  bed  with  aboUt  half  a 
yard’s  depth  of  mould,  beating  it  down  very 
clofe. 

When  the  rUiiners  are  got  out  of  the  glaffes; 
hoops  muft  be  placed  over  the  bed  to  fupport 
mats,  not  only  to  cover  the  plants  in  cold  nights, 
but  to  protect  them  from  heavy  rains,  than  which 
hardly  any  thing  is  more  injurious  to  the  Melon 
plant,  efpecially  that  fort  called  the  Cante- 
lupe. 

When  the  raift  is  paft,  take  off  the  mats,  let 
them  be  uncovered  in  fine  Weather,  and  in  a  lit* 
tie  time  they  will  fpread  themfelves  over  the 
beds. 

When  you  find  this;  a  trench  muft  be  made 
on  each  fide  of  the  bed,  a  yard,  or  a  yard  and  an 
half  wide,  according  to  the  forts  of  Melons  you 
are  raifing.  Into  this  trench  frefh  dung  muft  be 
brought,  having  firft  lain  a  proper  time  to  heat  * 
and  it  muft  be  covered  with  the  mould  that  was 
thrown  out  of  the  trench  half  a  yard  deep  or  more, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  former  mould. 
The  beds  being  widened,  and  the  heat  renewed 
by  this  addition  of  frefh  dung,  the  plants  will 
grow  at  a  great  rate,  and  there  will  be  room  for 
them  to  fpread.  As  they  extend  themfelves* 
place  them  regularly,  and  fatten  them  down  with 
pegs,  to  prevent  their  being  diffocated  by  the 
wind.  Water  the  plants  now  and  then  in  dry 
weather  ;  and  let  it  be  done  with  a  bottle,  that 
you  may  pour  it  in  at  any  vacant  place  at  a  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  Item,  for  water  will  caufe  That 
to  canker  ;  and  though  it  may  not  wholly  kill 
the  plant,  yet  the  fruit  it  will  afterwards  produce* 
will  be  very  bad. 

When  the  fruit  is  fet,  the  fineft  ittuft  be  pitch-* 
edon  to  remain;  the  othefs  muft  be  taken  away* 
and  the  branches  muft  be  pinched  off,  &c.  as 
Was  directed  for  the  Early  crops. 

Thus  by  this  method  of  pra&ice  you  will  have 
Melons  in  perfe&ion  to  fucceed  the  firft-foWr* 
forts ;  and  thefe  plants  will  continue  tQ  afford 
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you  a  lucceffion  of  good  fruit  until  the  froft  flops 
them. 

Oiled  papers,  inftead  of  glafs,  are  much  ufed 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England  ;  bdc  they  fel- 
dom  anlwer  for  the  northern.  They  are  eafily 
made  by  palling  many  fheets  of  white  wrapping- 
paper  together,  and  oiling  them  with  linfeed  oil. 
A  cover  of  any  defired  fize  may  be  made  this 
way.  The  frames  are  to  be  made  of  lath  or  fplit 
deal,  which  fhould  meet  at  the  top  like  fpars  on 
the  roof  of  an  houle,  and  extend  at  the  bafe  to 
about  fix  feet ;  or  they  may  confift  of  hoops,  to 
be  covered  like  a  carrier’s  waggon  :  In  either 
cafe,  they  fhould  be  made  as  light  as  poffihle. 
The  ends  fhould  be  fattened  into  a  wooden  frame, 
and  a  light  flip  of  wood  fhould  run  along  the  top, 
to  keep  the  hoops  in  their  true  pofition,  or  to 
leceive  the  ends  of  the  laths,  fhould  that  method 
be  pra&ifed. 

The  frames  being  finifhed,  the  paper  is  to  be 
next  palled  on:  -It  mull  be  well  oiled  ;  and  after 
it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  fmell  of  the  oil  is  pafl, 
they  will  be  fit  to  protect  the  plants. 

Thefe  forts  of  coverings  are  very  ufeful  for 
many  purpofes  in  Gardening,  particularly  for  the 
railing  of  cuttings  of  many  tender  fhrubs  and 
plants;  but  as  the  paper  leldom  lads  more  than  one 
year,  their fhort duration  perhaps  may  bethought 
of  f  •  n0t  tQ  compenfate  for  the  trouble  of  making  them, 
the  feeds!  The  general  direction  to  the  Gardener  for 
‘  &ving  of  feeds  is,  To  fix  upon  fuch  plants  as  are 
the  mod  promifing  of  the  kinds,  and  to  let  them 
remain  in  the  garden  to  perfect  their  feeds,  to 
keep  up  the  fuccefiion  in  the  mod  perfedt  way. 
But  the  Melon  is  an  objedtion  to  this  general  rule: 
The  fruit  is  to  be  gathered  and  eaten,  before 
we  can  judge  whether  the  feeds  of  it  are  worth 
faving. 

As  the  fruit  is  brought  to  the  table.  Melons 
of  different  degrees  of  goodnefs  will  {hew  them- 
felves  from  the  fame  bed,  though  the. feeds 
were  never  fo  carefully  faved^at  firft.  Whenever, 
therefore,  any  fruit  of  luperior  quality  appears, 
the  feeds  of.  that  fruit  fhould  be  faved  with 
care,  whiift  all  others  are  to  be  thrown  away.  The 
good  properties  of  a  good  Melon  are  few,  but 
they  are  admirable  in  their  kind.  A  firm  flefh 
that  is  large  in  quantity,  and  of  a  heightened 
delicate  flavour,  is  the  mod  we  can  expedl  from 
any  Melon  ;  and  a  Melon  that  is  pofreffed  of 


tho  e  properties,  is  the  true  Melon  to  afford  the 
feed.  I-rom  inch  a  Melon  let  the  feeds  and  pulp 
be  Looped,  and  laid  on  a  piate  for  three  or  four' 
days ;  tnen  *afli  them  in  four  or  five  bafons  of 
water  fuccefiively,  the  more  effeffually  to  deaf 
them  from  the  pulp.  At  thefe  times  all  Jio-ht  feeds 
muff  be  thrown  away  •  and  when  they^re  well 
JW,  be  lain  in  a  cool  place  to  dry. 

When  the  hioifture  is  drained  aw  a  y  from  them 
they  fhould  be  fpread  upon  feme  fheets  of  paper' 
to  makd  them  dill  drier.  Keep  them  in  condant 
turning;  lay  them  very  dry  upori  frefh  paper;  and 
when  you  find  they  are  perfectly'  dry  and  clean, 
put  them  up  in  white  paper-bags,  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  feed-  room  until  they  are  of  a  proper  a?e  td 
be  u fed.  Melon-feed  ought  never  to  be  towed 
before  it  is  three  years,  nor  after  it  is  five 
years  old  ;  on  which  account  the  dates  of  the  re- 
fpeCtive  feeds  fhould  be  wrote  upon  the  bao-s 
and  the  forts  they  were  collected  from.  Thus! 
you  will  ever  hereafter  know  the  age  of  your 
leeds,  and  may  make  choice  of  fuch  forts  as  you 
fhall  think  proper  for  the  Melonary,  whenever 
you  want  them.' 

The  beforerfrentiofied  recommended  forts  are 
the  kinds  you  are  chiefly  to  regard.  The  others* 
are  chiefly  raifed  where  gardening  is  carried  oh 
m  its  full  extent.  There  the  Zatte,  the  Small 
Portugal,  and  other  Imall  kinds  may  be  found, 
many  of  which  are  not  larger  than  an  Orange  j 
and  though  the  flefh  be  excellent,  yet  there  is  fo 
little  of  it,  that,  curiofitv  is  the  chief  motive  for 
propagating  them.  Many  very  large  forts' are 
propagated  merely  becaule  they  are  large,  to 
make  a  fliew  before  ignorant  perfons  at  table, 
or  to  fell  for  a  higher  price  in  the  market.  Amonr/ 
thefe  I  have  known  good  fruit ;  but  in  general 
they  are  not  worth  eating.  The  Cantelupe  is  the 
mofl  efleemed  of  all  the  Melon  tribe.  It  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  fize,  rather  round  than  long  ;  the  coat  is  verv 
rough  and  warty  ;  the  flefh  is  firm,  and  of  a  deep 
orange  colour.  It  is  fo  called  from  a  place  of  that 
name  in  Italy,  where  it  is  propagated  in  great- 
plenty  ;  in  fhort,  it  is  the  mod  univerfally  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  curious,  and  is'  the  bell  Melon 
of  all  the  forts.  p 

1  he  Melon  is  titled,  Cucumis'  foliorum  dngMis  T-  j 
rotundatis,  points  torulofts:  C  afpar  Bauhine  calls 
it,  M.elo  vulgaris  ;  and  John  Bauhine,  Meld:  The 
place  of  its  natural  growth  is  not  certainly  knoyvn. 
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III. 


‘  CUCURBIT  A  CITRULLUS,  WATER-MELON 


t»b  rtinsrfj  bn*  won  «  or  C  I  T 

iHiU  £  rlsiw  t  ,  t ;  : '  ' 

o  If;  if  rn  .  *  VO? 

Introduc-  TP  H  E  R  E  are  few  of  the  hot  countries  of 
to  17  Re-  i:*“  the  world,  where  the  Water-Melon  or  Ci-' 
marks.  trul  is  not  cultivated  for.  the  fake  of  the  fruit : 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  there  is.  hardly  a  Gar¬ 
den  of  note  without  them  ;  in  Africa  alfo  they 
are  no  lefs  propagated  ;  and  in  the  gardens  of 
Afia  and  America'  they  abound.'  And  no  won¬ 
der  !  for  they  are  exceedingly  wholefome,  are 
poffeffed  of  a  cooling  quality,  and  have  a  very 
fine  flavour. ... 

Among  the  Englifh,  indeed,  in  general  this 
fruit  is  not  in  fuch  high  efteem  •,  it  being  of  tpo 


R  U  L. 


cool  a  nature  for  mofl  of  them  :  Neverthelefs, 
as  feveral  with  us.  are  exceedingly. fond  of  if,  arid" 
prefer  it  to  mofl  other  forts  of  fruit,  let  fifeh 
take  the  following  directions  to  raife  it  to 
perfection. 

Provide  a  good  hotbed  by  the  beginning  of  Culture. 
February,  eonfifting  of  frefh  dung  well-wrought, 
and  beaten  down  very  clofe.  Cover  this  with 
four  inches  of  rich,  light  earth,  fet  on  your 
frames,  and  raife  the  glafs  with'  a  flone  to  let 
out  the  fleam.  When  the  bed  is  in  proper 
temper,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days,  few  the 
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lecds  in  rows,  covering  them  down  half  an  inch 
deep.  From  this  time  a  regular  temperature  of 
the  bed  muft  be  attended  to.  The  feafon  at  that 
time  is  generally  very  cold,  and  the  nights  are 
intenle  ;  lo  that  you  mull  be  lure  to  cover  the 
glafs  with  mats  well  in  evenings ;  and  if  your 
bed  fhould  heat  violently,  and  the  weather  proVe 
mild,  you  muft  raife  your  glafs,  and  give  the 
bed  as  much  free  air  as  poftible.  The  plants  will 
foon  be  up,  and  in  a  fortnight  will  be  rea¬ 
dy  for  another  bed,  Let  this  be  in  readinefs 
againft  that  time,  and  remove  the  plants  to  it 
with  care  In  this  bed  lofe  no  opportunity  of 
fine  weather  to  give  the  plants  air,  by  railing 
the  glafles  ;  for  if  they  draw  weak,  the  fruit  will 
be  lmall,  inconfiderable,  and  of  little  value. 
"When  the  heat  of  this  bed  is  abated,  they  muft 
have  a  third,  Againft  this  time  let  a  fufficient 
'quantity  of  fmall  bafkets  be  provided  :  Fill  thefe 
with  mould,  and  fet  the  plants  in  them  ;  and  let 
a  fingle  plant,  or  two  at  moll,  be  fet  in  each 
bafket.  Remove  thefe  to  the  bed*  fet  them  as 
clofe  as  poffible,  and  fill  the  vacancies  up  to  the 
furface  i  As  the  plants  begin  to  (hoot,  take  out 
the  weak.eft  ;  for  one  plant  will  be  enough  for  a 
balket. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  may  continue  until  they 
put  out  runners  *  during  which  time,  as  the  heat 
of  the  bed  abates,  add  a  lining  of  warm  dung  all 
round  it. 


From  this  bed  they  are  to  be  removed  to  the 
general  bed  where  they  are  to  flower  and  fruit. 

The  fize  of  this  muft  be  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  defired  to  be  railed  *,  tho’  it  is  to  be 
oblerved,  that  a  few  plants  will  overfpread  a  large 
fpace,  and  that  this  Melon  requires  room  to 
produce  good  fruit.  A  healthy  plant,  therefore, 
will  be  fufficient  for  three  lights  ;  which  fhews, 
that  a  Very  few  plants  will  be  lufficient  lor  a  large 
family  ;  and  teaches  us  alfo,  that  if  Melons  and 
early  Cucumbers  are  raifed,  they  may  undergo 
their  firft  management  with  them,  without  the 
trouble  Of  diftinCt  hotbeds  for  them.  When 
they  are  fet  ou€  for  good,  diretft  the  runners  fo 
that  they  may  occupy  the  whole  fpace,  but  not 
to  crowd  each  other.  Give  them  air  conftantly 
in  fine  weather,  and  cover  the  glades  with  mats 
in  cold  nights ;  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  water 
them  moderately  and  frequently,  and  with  this 
management  the  fruit  will  be  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion  j  and  be  good  for  ufe. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  this  melon,  differing  in 
the  fize  of  the  fruit  ;  but  thofe  with  fmall  round 
fruit  ripen  the  belt  with  us,  and  as  fuch  fhould 
be  preferred  in  our  gardens. 

This  fpecies  is  titled.  Cucurbit  a  foliis  multi-  Titles. 
par  tills .  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it.  Angaria  CitruU 
lus  diola  ;  John  Bauhine,  Citrullus  folio  colocynthi- 
dis  fetio.,  femine  nigro.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Apuglia,  Calabria>  and  Sicily. 


CHAP.  IV. 

F  RAG  ARIA  FESCA  The  STRAWBERRY. 


THE  Strawberry  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  be 
poffcffed  of  the  fineft  flavour  of  any  fruit 
in  our  Gardens.  There  is  a  fragrance,  indeed, 
belonging  to  it,  which  is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the 
fineft °Melons,  or  the  Pine  Apple  itfelf.  This  is 
tnore  heightened  in  forne  varieties  than  in  others; 
but  the  meaneft  Strawberry  is  an  admirable  fruit, 
worthy  of  cultivation  ;  and  would  be  thought  a 
valuable  acquifition  to  our  Gardens,  were  it 
now  to  be  only  firft  introduced,  and  were  there  no 
other  fort  yet  known. 

The  many  Strawberries  of  our  Gardens  com- 
pofe  but  one  real  fpecies.  The  Common 
Wood  Strawberry  is  with  good  reafon  iuppofed 
to  be  the  mother  of  them  all ;  and  indeed,  it  is 
by  many  allowed  to  be  the  beft  of  them  all  : 
The  varieties,  however,  are  truly  valuable ;  and 
the  forts  principally  cultivated  are, 

The  Common  Scarlet  Strawberry. 

The  Large  Virginian  Scarlet  Strawberry. 

The  Common  Wood  Strawberry. 

The  White  Strawberry. 

The  Green  Strawberry. 

The  Common  Hautboy. 

The  Large  Round-fruited  Hautboy. 

The  Red  Carolina. 

The  White  Carolina. 

The  Alpine. 

The  Chili. 

The  Scarlet  Strawberries  are  well  known,  and 
come  In  firft.  The  White  Strawberry  fucceeds 
them  in  order,  and  is  valuable  for  its  quicknefs  of 
tafte.  The  Green  Strawberry  is  later  ftill,  and  if 
planted  in  amoift,  loamy  foil,  is  a  large,  firm,  fine- 


flavoured  fruit.  The  Hautboys  follow  the  Scar¬ 
let  :  But  the  Red  and  White  Carolina  ripen  al- 
moft  as  foon  as  them.  The  Alpirie  is  called  the 
Monthly  Strawberry  ;  for  as  its  fhoots  ftrike 
root,  and  produce  frefti  plants,  fo  thefe,  when 
grown  to  a  proper  ftrength,  fend  forth  blofloms, 
and  produce  fruit ;  fo  that  there  is  often  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  them  corUiriued  this  way  for  many  months. 
The  Chili  is  a  large,  fair,  firm  fruit  ;  but 
it  is  fo  bad  a  bearer  that  it  is  hardly  worth  cul¬ 
tivating.  A  few  plants  ought,  however,  to 
be  preferved  as  a  curiofity,  among  other  pe¬ 
rennial  flowers  ;  for  it  is  a  notable  Variety  of 
this  Fragaria.  The  leaves  are  large,  oval,  of 
a  flefhy  fubftance,  very  hairy,  and  are  placed  on 
long,  ftrongfootftalks.  The  fhoots  from  the  plant 
are  very  large,  hairy,  and,  like  the  others,  ftrike 
root,  and  produce  frefti  plants  as  they  go  along. 
The  flowers  are  very  large  ;  they  grow  on  long, 
hairy  footftalks,  and  in  fome  foils  are  fucceeded 
by  a  tolerable  quantity  of  fruit,  while  in  others 
they  can  be  fcarcely  made  to  bear  at  all. 

The  general  culture  of  Strawberries  is  eafy ;  c  j 
and  they  produce  crops  without  much  expence 
or  labour  :  Thefe  are  articles  of  very  great  con- 
fequende,  afid  would  enforce  their  culture,  were 
they  poffeffed  of  lefs  good  properties  than  they 
really  enjoy. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  regarded  is  the  foil. 
This  fhould  be  rather  ftrong,  tolerably  moift  •, 
and  if  it  be  frefti,  fo  much  the  better.  In  a  dry 
or  fandy  foil,  they  are  apt  to  be  burnt  up,  and 
produce  little  fruit,  unlefs  wet  fummers  happen  ; 
and  in  a  very  fat  foil  you  muft  never  exped  a 
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very  good  crop  *  for  in  fuch  foils  they  grow  too 
luxuriant  and  rambling  to  let  their  fruit  well,  and 
bring  it  to  perfettion.  Having  therefore  made 
choice  of  a  moift,  ftrong,  frefh,  undunged,  yet  ne- 
verthelefs  tolerably  rich  part  of  the  garden,  let 
it  be  double-dug,  if  the  depth  of  mould  will  bear 
it ;  and  let  the  furface  be  made  level  and  fmooth. 
Then  lay  it  out  in  beds  four,  five,  or  even  fix 
feet  broad)  according  to  the  plants  you  are 
about  to  propagate  ;  let  alleys  be  made  between 
the  beds,  but  let  them  be  nearly  of  a  level  with 
them  ;  for  if  they  are  funk  low,  they  keep  the 
beds  dry,  and  render  them  lefs  fuitable  for  the 
plants  that  are  to  occupy  them.  Every  one  of 
the  beds  ought  to  contain  four  rows.  They 
fhould  be  planted  a  foot  afunder,  and  the  out- 
fide  rows  ought  to  be  fix  inches  from  the  alleys  ; 
io  that  a  bed  of  five  feet  will  be  fufficient  to  hold 
four  rows,  at  a  foot  diftance  from  one  another 
every  way,  of  moft  of  the  common  forts  of  Straw¬ 
berries.  With  regard  to  the  Carolina  forts,  the  beds 
ought  to  be  fix  feet  wide,  and  the  plants  placed  at 
a  greater  diftance  from  each  other  proportionally  ; 
and  with  refpett  to  the  Chili,  three  rows  for  a 
bed  of  fix  feet  in  breadth  will  be  fufficient ;  for 
it  is  fo  large  and  ftrong-growing  a  plant,  that 
the  fets  ought  to  be  more  than  half  a  yard 
afunder. 

The  feafon  for  this  work  is  any  time  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  *,  though*  if  the  beds  could  be  made  in 
Augufl,  or  as  foon  as  the  young  plants  which 
are  formed  from  the  fhoots  are  ftrong  enough 
to  remove,  it  will  be  better  ;  for  fuch  plants  will 
be  grown  bold  and  ftrong  before  the  winter,  and 
■will  produce  plenty  of  fruit  for  flowering  ;  where¬ 
as,  if  the  beds  are  not  made  until  October,  as  is 
too  often  prattifed,  little  or  no  fruit  may  be  ex- 
petted  from  it  the  fucceeding  feafon. 

With  refpett  to  the  plants  themfelyes*  they 
fhould  never  be  old  roots*  but  fuch  young  plants 
or  ofF-fets  as  have  been  produced  from  the 
fhoots  near  the  old  roots.  They  fhould  be  taken 
from  fruitful  plants  j  and  on  a  proper  observa¬ 
tion  of  this,  the  fuccefs  of  your  future  crops  will 
in  a  great  meafure  depend.  We  often  fee  ftrong 
beds  of  plants  which  produce  fair  flowers  in  plen¬ 
ty,  but  are  rarely  if  ever  fucceeded  by  any  fruit. 
The  Gardeners  term  thefe.  Blind  Plants..  To  ac¬ 
count  for  this  the  Reader  rrtuft  know,  that  in  every 
flower  of  the  ftrawberry  there  are  many  male  and 
many  female  parts  ;  and  whenever  either  of 
thele  is  deftroyed  by  any  accident,  or  too  long 
a  famenefs  of  culture,  no  fruit  can  ever  fuc- 
ceed  the  flowers.  I  have  never  yet  known  the 
ftamina  to  be  deftroyed  in  the  flowers  called 
Blind  ones.  Examine  them,  and  they  will  be 
found  perfett  and  good but  let  the  Gardener 
feek  for  the  female  organs,  and  he  will  find 
them  to  be  wanting:  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  fuch  flowers  never  produce  any  fruit. 
If  your  off-fets  are  taken  from  fuch  kind  of 
plants,  they  will  be  ftill  a  greater  degree  re¬ 
moved  from  fruitfulnefs  than  the  plants  from 
which  they  were  taken,  and  never  can  be  made 
to  bear. 

Having  a  fufficient  quantity  of  proper  plants, 
and  having  planted  them  in  the  beds,  at  the 
abovementioneddiftances,preffing  the  mould  well 
to  the  roots,  the  next  thing  to  be  immediately 
done  is  to  give  them  a  good  watering,  if  the 
feafon  fhould  be  dry  and  this  watering  Should 
be  repeated  occafionally  until  rain  makes  it 
vmneceflary. 

In  winter  it  is  cuftomary  to  drew  fotne 


coal-afhes,  leaves,  or  tanner’s-bark,  over  the  heels, 
to  keep  out  the  froft  j  but  this  I  ever  found  un- 
neceffary.  Strawberries,  in  general,  are  hardy 
enough  to  refift  the  cold  of  our  fevered  winters. 
The  Chili  alone  feems  to  give  way  to  our  mod 
cutting  frofts,  the  plants  being  often  weakened 
by  therll  ;  but  they  are  v£ry  fcldom  deftroyed  ; 
fo  that  with  refpett  to  this  fort,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  prick  round  the  beds  fome  furze- 
bufhes,  or  the  like,  at  the  approach  of  hard 
weather,  and  that  will  be  fufficient  to  enfure 
their  fafety  •,  but  with  regard  to  all  the  reft,  you 
need  be  under  ho  anxiety  about  their  differing 
from  any  effetts  of  froft  or  cold. 

In  the  fpring,  care  muft  be  taken  to  deftroy 
the  weeds,  as  they  afife  -s  the  runners  muft  be 
taken  off  from  the  plants,  as  they  are  produced  *, 
water  muff  be  afforded  them  in  dry  weather  ; 
and  you  may  rcufonably  expett  a  pretty  good 
crop  of  Strawberries,  if  the  beds  were  made  the 
Auguft  before. 

Pulling  off  the  runners,  and  keeping  the  plants 
clean  from  weeds,  muff  be  prattifed  all  dim¬ 
mer,  and  the  fpring  following  there  will  be  a 
general  crop  of  fruit.  From  the  time  of  the 
plants  being  in  bloffom  Until  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
they  muft  be  conftantly  watered,  urilefs  a  moift 
feafon  makes  it  unneceffary.  No  plant  exhibits 
fo  apparent  a  difference  between  a  dry  and  a  wet 
feafon  in  the  fruit,  as  the  Strawberry.  When  a 
fucceffion  of  natural  fhowers  happens,  then  you 
will  have  Strawberries  in  perfection  ;  but  for 
want  of  thefe,  watering  muft  be  ufedj  and  this 
will  in  fome  meafure  fupply  their  place,  and  con¬ 
tribute  towards  a  good  and  plentiful  crop. 

After  the  fruit  is  paft,  the  plants  muft  be 
kept  dean  from  weeds  the  remaining  part  of 
the  dimmer ;  in  autumn  all  decayed  leaves 
and  weak  runners  muft  be  taken  off,  the  alleys 
fhould  be  dug  up,  and  about  half  an  inch  of 
very  fine  mould  fpread  over  the  top  of  the 
beds  ;  and  having  neated  the  whole  up,  they 
will  be  in  proper  order  to  remain  the  winter. 
If  hard  frofts  fhould  be  likely  to  fet  in,  kick 
fome  furze-  bufhes  round  the  Chili  Strawberries, 
and  lay  fome  leaves  or  old  tanner’s  bark  upon 
the  beds,  between  the  plants  ^  but  you  need 
not  give  yourfelf  this  little  trouble  for  any  of 
the  other  forts  :  And  when  all  danger  of  fuch 
weather  is  over,  let  the  ground  be  ftirred  on  the 
furface,  but  not  deep,  with  a  narrow  fpade  or  hoe. 
By  thus  (lightly  digging  it,  it  will  be  more  fit 
to  receive  the  fhowers  and  dews  ;  but  if  dug  two 
feet,  as  is  often  prattifed,  it  grants  too  free  ad- 
miffion  to  the  drying  winds,  which  frequently 
happen  in  the  fpring,  and  caufe  a  great  check 
to  plants  of  all  forts. 

Some  cover  the  ground  with  mofs,  not  only 
to  keep  it  from  cracking,  but  to  enfure  clean- 
linefs  to  the  fruit  when  heavy  rains  happen. 
This  method  may  be  prattifed  in  fome  gardens  ; 
but  in  others,  where  infetts,  fnails,  &c.  are  liable 
to  breed,  it  will  harbour  them,  and  caufe  more 
filthinefs  to  fruit  than  any  quantity  of  dirt  that 
can  poflibly  be  raffed  by  the  rains. 

The  prattice  of  this  method,  therefore,  muft 
be  governed  by  the  nature  of  your  foil  and  fftu- 
ation.  Some  gardens  are  fo  naturally  clean, 
that  the  produce  matures  untainted  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  without  fuffering  from  the  attacks  of 
filthy  infetts,  &c.  Others  breed  them  in  fuch 
plenty,  that  if  all  the  care  imaginable  is  ufed, 
you  cannot  poflibly  keep  them  clean  •,  for  (lugs, 
lhails,  nay  frogs  and  newts,  will  at  times  in  fome 
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damp  fituation  be  found  all  over  the  garden  : 
V\  henever  this  is  the  cale,  all  occalion  of  narbour 
mull  be  removed,  efpecially  among  the  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  fuch  kind  ot  elculents  as  are  more 
direftiy  brought  to  the  table. 

This  is  the  general  management  of  the  Straw¬ 
berries  *,  and  with  this  .management  you  are  to 
go  on  with  your  beds  for  three,  or  four  . years, 
when  it  would  be  advileable  to  extirpate  the 
roots,  and  plant  new  y  for  old  roots  never  bear 
fo  well  as  young  ones*  neither  is  their  fruit  fo  fair 
and  good.  .  -  ,  ....  .* 


Of  early 
iStrawher 
ties. 


-This  new  plantation  fhould  be  made  upon  a 
frefli  Ipot  of  ground  ;  and,  previous  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  ol  it,  a  iufficient  number  of  plants  fhould 
be  lert  untouched  the  fpring  before,  to  fur- 
nifh  you  with  proper  fets  for  the  purpoi'e  *  for 
by  iuffering  the  runners  to  proceed  •  in  their 
courfe,  they  will  loon  afford  you  plenty  of  young 
plants.  Thofe  neared  the  old  root  are  the  belt 
tor  tne  purpofe;  and  when  they  are  grown  of 
proper  fize  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  taken  off, 
and  a  new  plantation  proceeded  on  as  before. 

Strawberries  may  be  brought  forward  by 
hotbeds,  and,  where  there  is  the  conveniency 
ot  a  ftove,  may  be  made  to  produce  fruit  at  any 
defired  feafon  of  the  year.  Under  hot  walls  al¬ 
fo  they  may  be  obtained  early  ;  fo  that  where 
Gardening  is  carried  on  in  any  tolerable  extent, 
plenty  may  with  certainty  be  had  in  winter,  and 
the  earlieft  months  of  the  fpring. 

There  are  few,  however,  who  are  mailers  of 
(loves  and  hotbeds  5  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
alrnoft  any-body  to  have  them.  ,  Such  as  are 
defiroys  of  having  Strawberries  fome  months 
before  their  ufual  time  of  ripening,  muff  puriue 
this  method  of  practice. 

In  October  get  fome  good  ftrong  off-fets 
of  the  Alpine  Strawberry,  which  is  by  far 
the  belt,  of  all,  for  forcing  *,  though  the  Scar¬ 
let  and  the  Wood,  before  this  fort  was  known, 
were  chiefly  ufed  for  thofe  purpofes.  Plant 
thefe  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  good,  frelh, 
loamy  earth ;  give  them  a  good  watering,  and 
then  plunge  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  Kitchen  Garden.  Here  let  them  Hand 
all  winter,  and  cover  the  ground  about  them 
with  tanner’s-bark  to  keep  out  the  froft  *  for 
though'  That  will  not  deftroy  them,  yet  it  will 
backen  them  •,  and  plants  for  forcing  ought  to  be 
as  forward  as  pofiible. 

In  the  fpring  they  fhould  be  fet  in  larger  pots, 
the  roots  fhould  be  pared,  and  the  pots  fhould 
be  then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  part 
of  the  garden.  Soon  after  this,  they  will  put 
forth  flowers':  Thefe  muff  be  carefully  nipped 
off  as  they  come  out  •,  for  they  muff  bear  no 
fruit  all  that  fummer  •,  the  runners  alfo,  as  they 
are  produced,  muff  be  taken  away,  water -muff 
be  given  them  frequently,  and  every  expedient 
ufed  to  caule  the  plants  to  be  as  ftrong  as  pofli- 
ble.  •  In  October  the  pots  fhould  be  removed 
to  their  former  fituation,  and  be  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  in  the  common  mould  as  be¬ 
fore.  Prote&ion  fhould  be  granted  them,  if  the 
weather  fhould  prove  very  fevere;  for  this  will 
bring  them  vaftly  forward,  even  in  thofe  places, 
and  render  them  more  fit  for  the  purpofe  :  The 
covering,  whatever  it  be,  fhould  be  always  taken 
off  on  the  firft  return  of  mild  weather  ;  and  there 
they  may  remain  until  they  are  to  take  their 
place  in  the  hotbed. 

The  hotbed  fhould  be  in  readinefs  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  December.  The  dung  fhould 
be  frelh  and  good  fronl  the  '(tables,  with  a  mix- 
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ture  of  coal-alhes  :  It  (hould  ha.Ve  lain  twelve 
davs  ora  fortnight,  with  the  ulual turnings*  before 
it  is  ufed  ;  and  when  it  is  made  into  the  bed, 
the  frames  and  ,glaffes.  fhould  be  immediately  put 
on  to  protedl  it  from  rain.  The  glafles  fhould  be 
railed  to  let  out  the  fleam-,  and  in  about  four  or  five 
days  fome  cow’s  dung,  or,  for  want  of  this,  old  rot¬ 
ten  dung  of  any  fort,  fhould  be  ipread  over  the 
top  of  it  to  keep  down  the  heat.  Upon  this 
place  the  pots  clofe  to  each  other,  and  fill  up 
the  vacuities  with  any  common  mould.  From 
this,  time  water  the  plants  frequently,  give 
them  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permiti 
and  if  the  bed  has  been  well  wrought,  it  will 
keep  up  a  regular  and  uniform  heat  •,  and  in 
fuch  a  bed  your  plants  will  flower  by  the  middle 
or  end  of  February.  From  the:  firft,  if  the  bed 
fhould  be  in  any  extreme,  it  is  eafily  brought 
to  a  due  regulation  to  cherifh  the  plants.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  eafy  than  to  raife  the  pots  a  lit¬ 
tle,  if  the  bed  fhould  happen  tO'  heat  too  vio¬ 
lently  4  and  nothing  is'  fo  fucceisful  to  renew 
the  heat,  fhould  it  happen  to  abate  in  too  great 
a  degree,  than  by  adding  a  lining  of  frefh  dung. 
Thus  from  the  danger  of  either  extremes  your 
plants  may  be  eafily  defended  ;  and  in  this  me¬ 
dium  you  muft  move  as  nearly  as  pofiible,  if 
you  expect  a  plentiful  crop. 

By  the  time  your  plants  are  in  flower,  you 
may  expedl  the  heat  of  your  bed  to  be  exhaufted  j 
and  reafon  diredds  a  fecond  hotbed  to  be  fubftitut- 
ed  in  its  room,  to  continue  the  plants  and  fruit 
in  an  uninterrupted  growing  ftate. 

Let  a  fecond  hotbed,  therefore,  be  in  readinefs 
againft  this  time  •,  and  as  the  roots  of  the  plants 
are  liable  to  be  injured  by  too  great  heat,  let 
a  layer  of  cow’s  dung,  about  two  inches 
thick,  be  fpread  equally  over  the  furface  of  the 
bed  j  and  upon  this  alfo  lay  three  inches  thick- 
nefs  of  the  fame  fort  of  mould  the  Stawberries 
were  at  firft  planted  in.  When  this  is  fufficient- 
ly  warmed,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two,  the 
plants  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  fee  in 
this  new  mould.  All  the  earth  muft  be  pre- 
ferved  to  the  roots,  which  may  eafily  be  done  if 
they  are  turned  out  with  care.  They  fhould  be 
fet  as  clofe  together  as  pofiible ;  and  all  the  va- 
cuiti.es  between  the  balls  fhould  be  filled  up 
with  the  like  kind  of  rich,  frefh,  loamy  earth. 
At  this  time  a  fmall  watering  fhould  be  af¬ 
forded  them  ;  and  this  fhould  be  repeated  oc- 
cafionally,  as  you  find  it  neceffary  :  Air  muft  be 
granted  the  plants  on  all  pofiible  oceafions,  and 
you  will  find  them  advance  apace  towards  per¬ 
fection.  The  roots,  foon  after  their  removal, 
will  ftrike  into  the  new  mould  of  the  bed  ;  and 
this  refrefhment,  together  with  proper  air  and 
,  water,  will  invigorate  the  plants,  caufe  them  to 
j  be  hearty  ahd  ftrong,  make  them  fet  their  fruit 
well,  and  bring  it  to  perfection  in  abundance. 

From  beds  thus  managed,  good  fruit  of  the 
Alpine  Strawberry  may  reafonably  be  expected 
by  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April  5  which,  to  thofe  who  delight  in  fuch  things 
before  their  ufual  time,  will  be  highly  valuable. 

Where  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a  ftovei 
Strawberries  may  be  eafily  had  at  any  time  of  the 
winter.  The  plants  fhould  be  railed  in  pots,  as 
before  •,  and  as  the  early  colds  advance,  which 
they  often  do  by  the  end  of  October,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  the  pots  fhould  be  placed 
under  an  hotbed  frame  to  keep  the  plants  warm, 
the  better  to  prepare  theta  for  forcing.  In  this 
place  they  may  ftand  a  month,  or  longer  if  you 
chooie  it ;  from  which  if  they  are  removed  into 
9  K  the 
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the  ftove,  and  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
bark  bed,  the  plants  will  loon  come  into  flower, 
and  produce  fruit  *,  which  will  be  earlier  or  later, 
according  as  they  have  been  earlier  or  later 
brought  into  the  ftove. 

If  there  is  no  room  for  fuch  plants  in  the  tan- 
bed,  they  will  do  very  well  in  the  dry  ftove,  or 
they  may  be  placed  any  where  on  the  floor  near  the 
glaffes  of  the  houfe.  But  then  the  plants-,  on 
their  laft  removal,  fhould  be  fluffed  into  large 
pots,  otherwife  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the 
mould  in  proper  order,  and  prevent  it*  when  it 
is  in  ib  fmall  a  quantity  together,  from  drying  too 
faff.  When  their  ftation  is  to  be  in  the  dry  Itove, 
nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  bring  the 
plants  in  at  any  defiredt>me,  placing  them  near 
the  glaffes  for  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air. 
Water  them  frequently,  though  not  in  too  great 
quantities  at  a  time,  efpecially  when  they  are 
in  flower,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  produce  you 
plenty  of  fruit. 

Some  get  an  hotbed  in  jreadinefs  by  the  end 
of  O&ober.  On  this  they  place  their  pots  *,  and 
when  the  heat  of  the  bed  declines,  they  remove 
them  into  the  ftove  *,  and  by  placing  them  near 
the  glaffes,  and  duly  affording  them  water  and 
air,  the  fruit  will  be  ripe  the  end  of  January,  or 
early  in  February. 

Strawberries  are  alfo  brought  to  be  ripe  very 
early  in  borders  belonging  to  hoc-walls.  They 
muff  be  raifed  in  pots,  as  before  •,  and  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  raffing  frefh  plants  for  a  fucceflion  fhould 
be  p raft i fed  every  year.  Having,  therefore,  a 
fufficient  number  of  plants  in  readinefs,  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots  with  the  mould  at  the  roots, 
and  let  them  be  planted  very  clofe  in  the  border 
of  the  hot-wall.  In  this  place  they  will  foon 
flower,  and  may  be  made  to  produce  fruit  earlier 
by  leveral  months  than  they  otherwife  would  have 
done  in  the  open  ground. 

In  all  places,  whether  in  the  ftove,  in  the  hot¬ 
beds,  or  borders  of  hot-walls,  as  foon  as  their 
fruiting  is  over  they  fhould  be  taken  away,  for 
they  are  then  of  no  further  ufe.  in  all  places  they 
tnuft  have  as  much  air  aS  poffible,  otherwife  they 
will  grow  weak,  and  their  bloffoms  will  drop  off. 
They  mu  ft  be  conftantly  watered,  though  always 
with  moderation,  for  too  much  moifture  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  them  in  thefe  fttuations*  and  after  they 
have  once  bore  fruit  in  the  hot-wall  border, 
if  the  work  is  defigned  to  be  repeated,  the  whole 
earth  muft  betaken  away  two  feet  deep,  and  the 
border  filled  up  with  frefh  mould :  And  this 


bufinefs  muft  be  annually  performed-,  as  long  as 
you  intend  to  raife  Fatly  Strawberries  that  way. 

Thus  numerous  are  the  methods  of  bringing 
Strawberries  to  be  ripe  earlier  than  their  ufual 
feafon;  all  of  which  are  very  eafily  pradtifed  ;  fo 
that  whoever  is  defirous  of  fuch  fruit,  need  not 
be  difeouraged  from  putting  thefe  rules  into 
execution  ;  and  if  they  are  attended  to  with  any 
tolerable  vigilance,  he  need  not  doubt  of  fuccefs. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Alpine  Strawberry  or  raff 
into  our  Gardens*  the  practice  of  obtaining  Late  La-™ 
Strawberries  has  been  rendered  in  a  manner  ufe-  Stra<v. 
lefs,  becaufe  thefe  plants  will  often  continue  berrie‘Ci 
bearing  until  the  end  of  fummer,  longer  than 
which  nobody  need  defire  them  •  for  the  cold 
dews  in  the  nights  at  that  feafon  take  off  the  fine 
flavour  from  the  fruit,  and  render  it  of  no  Value. 

The  general  laws,  however,  for  a  late  crop  are, 
i.  To  plant  them  in  the  fhade  5  which  fhade 
ought  to  be  a  reed-hedge,  or  fom e  pro  tempore 
fence  which  may  be  removed,  and  not  the  border 
of  a  north  wall,  or  the  like.  2.  The  flowers, 
on  their  firft  appearance,  fhould  be  immediately 
taken  off.  3.  They  fhould  have  little  or  no 
water  all  fummer  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  bed 
fhould  be  hooped,  that  the  plants  may  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  mats  to  prevent  the  genial  fhowers  from 
failing  on  them.  Having  thus  treated  your 
plants  through  any  defired  part  of  the  fummer 
(which  muft  be  continued  longer,  or  difcontinued 
fooner,  according  to  the  time  you  would  choofe 
to  have  them  ripe  in  the  autumn),  take  away 
the  frame  that  caufed  the  fhade,  and  place  it  be¬ 
hind  them,  that  the  plants  may  be  expofed  to 
the  full  fun,  and  fecured  from  the  Cold  dews 
which  drive  with  the  northern  winds  .**  Give 
them  plenty  of  water,-  and  in  a  little  time  they 
will  exhibit  a  frefh  blow  of  flowers*  which  will 
foon  be  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  fruit. 

Thus  may  Strawberries  be  had  at  almofi  any 
time  in  the  year,  but  late  in  the  autumn  they 
ought  leaft  to  be  coveted  *  as  at  that  feafon  they 
loie  their  flatour,  become  infipfid,  and  are  of  little 
value. 

The  Strawberry  is  titled,  Fragaria  flagellis  rep -  Titles* 
tans.  Caipar  Bauhine  6alls  it,  Fragaria  vulgaris 4 
The  varieties  have  titles  in  old  authors  expref- 
five  of  their  natures.  Thus  one  is  called,  Fragaria 
fruclu  albo  *  another,  Fragaria  fruilu  parvi  pr uni 
magnitudine  5  another  (i.  e.  the  Chili)  Fragaria 
Chiloenfis  fruflu  maxima ,  foliis  carnofis  hirfutisi 
&c.  It  grows  naturally  in  England,  and  moft 
of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
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RUBUS  1DMU  St 

Jntroduc-  TT  7HILE  many  acknowledge  the  fuperiority 
tory  re-  VV  ^avour  in  the  Strawberry,  others  con- 
marks.  tend  for  its  being  furpafled  by  the  heightened 
fragrance  of  the  Rafpberry  :  Different  taftes  are 
peculiar  to  different  men ;  and  there  is  no  fruit, 
however  excellent,  which  is  relifhed  by  all  alike. 
I  have  known  the  Pine  Apple  to  be  defpifed,  and  a 
coarfe  Pear  or  Plum  to  have  been  frequently  com¬ 
mended. 

The  Strawberry  is  the  nioft  delicate  fruit,  and 
feems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tabic  5  the  Rafp- 


The  RASPBERRY. 

berfy,  at  the  fame  time,  muft  be  acknowledged 
to  be  excellent,  and  of  more  general  ufe,  for  it 
ferves  many  culinary  purpofes,  and  is  valuable 
in  fauces  of  many  kinds. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fruit ;  but 
thofe  which  principally  merit  cultivation  are. 

The  Large  Red.  Sort®, 

The  Large  Purple. 

The  Large  White. 

The  Twice- bearing. 

The  Smooth  Rafpberry. 


They 
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They  grow  naturally  in  our  copies  and  marfliy 
grounds,  where  the  fruit  is  final),  and  infipid. 
From  thence  they  were  originally  brought  ; 
and  by  good  culture  and  management  the  above 
valuable  varieties  have  been  obtained. 

Proper  In  order  to  keep  thefe  varieties  in  their  full 

foil.  perfection,  the  ground  fhould  be  rather  moift, 
loamy,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  let  at  a  confider- 
able  diltance  from  each  other  •,  for  nothing  tends 
fo  much  to  diminifh  the  value  of  this  fruit  as 
planting  them  in  beds,  which  is  the  common 
pradice.  In  iuch  places  they  are  ready  to  choak 
one  another,  the  ground  not  having  nourifhment 
enough  to  afford  the  plants  and  fruit  their  full 
growth  •,  the  benefit  the  fruit  would  receive  from 
the  free  air  is  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed  ;  and 
the  fruit,  accordingly,  muff  be  expected  to  be 
in  proportion  mean  and  infipid. 

Culture.  Having  got,  therefore,  a  lufficient  quantity  of 
plants  of  the  bell  forts,  let  the  ground  be  well 
dug,  and  let  them  be  fet  in  rows.  The  rows 
fhould  be  four  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  fhould 
be  two  feet  diftant  fromeach  other  in  the  rows.  The 
fets  fhould  be  ftrong  plants  •,  the  tops  fhould  be  cut 
off,  and  the  fibres  fhortened  ;  but  the  eye's  near  the 
root  upon  the  flem  fhould  by  no  means  be  rubbed 
off,  for  thefe  are  to  form  the  next  year’s  fhoots. 
The  autumn  isthebeft  time  for  the  work,  though 
it  may  be  done  in  the  winter  or  fpringj  and  if 
the  weather  fhould  prove  very  dry,  as  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  the  lpring  months,  the  plants 
fhould  be  watered  until  they  have  taken  root: 
If  a  dry  fummer  fhould  follow,  it  will  greatly 
help  the  plants,  if  you  beftow  upon  them 


at  times  a  good  watering.  The  firft  fummer  af¬ 
ter  planting  they  will  produce  fruit,  which  will 
be  later  in  the  leafon  than  its  ufual  time  ;  and 
the  fummer  following  a  general  crop  may  be 
expecfted,  which  will  be  in  its  full  fize  and 
flavour. 

Every  autumn,  the  old  rotten  fhoots  which  have 
borne  the  fruit  fhould  be  cut  up,  and  the  young 
fhoots  that  are  to  produce  the  fruit  the  fummer  fol¬ 
lowing  fhould  be  fhortened  to  about  two  feet  or  a 
yard  in  length,  according  to  their  ftrength.  The 
ground  between  the  rows  fhould  be  then  dug; 
and  this,  together  with  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds  at  all  times,  is  the  whole  trouble  they  will 
require. 

Once  in  four  years  begin  a  frefh  planta¬ 
tion,  in  the  like  manner,  upon  a  frefh  fpoc 
of  ground  ;  but  do  not  eradicate  the  old  bed 
until  the  new  one  has  flood  one  year,  and  will 
afford  you  a  general  crop  to  fucceed  in  due 
order. 

Every  one  of  tolerable  experience  knows  what 
fmall  fruit,  and  how  little  in  quantity,  is  gathered 
from  old  Rafpberry  beds ;  fo  that  to  have  it  fair 
and  in  plenty,  a  renewal  of  the  beds  mud  be 
made  at  proper  intervals. 

The  Rafpberry  is  titled,  Rubus  foliis  quinato-  Titles. 
pinnatis  ternatifque ,  caule  aculeato ,  petiolis  canalicu- 
latis.  In  the  Flora  Lap.  it  is  termed,  Rubus 
caule  ere  bio  hifpido ,  foliis  terwtis.  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Rubus  idaus  fpinofus  ;  alfo,  Rubus 
idueus  frublu  alba  ;  alfo,  Rubus  idaus  Uvis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  England,  and  mod  countries 
of  Europe. 
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RIBES  GROSSULARIA,  The  GOOSEBERRY  BUSH* 


THR  fpecies  of  this  gettifs  are  divided  into 
two  claffes,  the  Smooth  and  the  Prickly . 
I°rt3*  The  Smooth  k*inds  are  the  Currants,  and 
the  Prickly  forts  are  the  different  kinds  of  Goofe- 
berries. 

Of  the  Goofeberry  kinds,  there  are  five  diftinft 
fpecies ;  and  the  varieties  of  thefe  that  are  ufeful 
for  our  tables  are  very  numerous! 
v  .  The  Goofeberry,  though  it  is  generally  reck- 

ofw  tf  the  oned  an  inferior  fort  of  fruit,  has  neverthelcfs 
Goofe.  its  advocates  for  being  the  beft  fruit  in  the  world, 
berry.  jt  COmes  in  early  ;  and  the  varieties  of  it  are  fo 
many*  and  fo  different,  that  one  or  other  of  them 
will  fuit;  moft  palates  which  have  any  relifh  for 
fruit  Jic  alb  valuable,  however,  as  it  is  as  an 
eatable  fruit,  it  has  other  excellencies  to  re¬ 
commend  it  to  our  notice  ;  it  is  admirable  in 
tarts  and  pies*  ufeful  in  fauces,  and  delightful 
wine  may  be  alfo  made  of  it  at  a  fmall  expence. 

The  principal  forts  of  Goofeberries  now  pro¬ 
pagated  in  our  gardens  are, 

Principal  The  Early  Sugar  Green, 

forts.  The  Large  Rough  Green. 

The  Early  Black. 

The  Amber; 

The  Cryftal.’ 

The  Rafpberry. 

Richmond’s  Rafpberry.’ 

The  Old  Red. 

The  Great  Mogul. 

The  Ironmonger. 


The  White  Veined. 

The  Seedlefs. 

The  Large  Rough  Red. 

T  he  Champaign. 

The  Red  Rumbullion. 

The  White  Rumbullion. 

The  Green  Rumbullion* 

AflePs  Black. 

Green  Gafcoigne. 

Large  Oblong  Yellow* 

All  thefe  are  very  eafily  propagated  ;  for  every  Culture, 
flip  and  cutting  of  the  Goofeberry  Tree  will 
grow.  In  order  to  have  a  good  nurfery  of  Goofe¬ 
berry  Trees,  however,  let  Come  ftrong  cuttings 
be  taken  from  the  beft-bearing  plants  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forts :  The  end  of  September,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Ottober,  is  the  beft  time  for  the 
work.  Let  the  top  of  each  cutting  be  taken  off, 
leaving  it  about  fix  inches  long,  and  taking  care  to 
-keep  the  forts  feparate  ;  then  plant  them  in  rows, 
and  in  a  well  prepared  ipot  of  ground,  two  feet 
afunder;  and  let  the  plants  be  about  nine 
inches  from  one  another  in  the  rows :  Prefs 
the  mould  down  clofe  to  each  cutting,  and  you 
need  not  be  very  anxious  about  fuccefs,  for  every 
twig  will  grow.  If  it  happens  to  be  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  however,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  them 
fame  water,  and  to  continue  this  at  times  until  the 
autumnal  rains  come  on.  In  the  fpring  alfo,  if 
the  weather  fhould  prove  very  dry,  as  it  often 
happens,  they  will  be  the  better  fox  being  refreftied 
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in  the  fame  manner.  Keep  them  clean  from  weeds 
a  l  lummer  •,  and  if  thefe  plants  are  defigned  for 
efpaliers,  or  to  be  fet  againft  walls,  fan  them  for 
the  purpole  •,  but  rub  off  all  the  fide-fhoots  of 
the  others  as  they  are  produced,  and  train  them 
to  an  upright  ftem.  In  autumn  the  elpaliers 
fhould  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain  ^  for  the  plants  receive  the  lead  check 
when  removed  lmall  and  young,  and  will  thus 
be  better  difpofed  for  training  afterwards.  Thofe 
defigned  for  ftandards  may  remain  another  year  ; 
in  the  autumn,  therefore)  let  them  be;  headed 
to  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  an  half  high)  according 
to  your  tafle  ;  they  will  then  form  themfelves  into 
good  heads,  and  in  the  autumn  may  be  removed 
to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow. 

When  large  quantities  of  this  fruit  are  wanted, 
either  for  fale  or  other  purpofes,  the  plants  are 
generally  fet  in  rows  eight  feet  afunder,  and  fix 
feet  diftant  from  each  other  ;  and  when  they 
are  fet  for  elpaliers,  they  fhould  be  allowed  eight 
feet  of  room  for  the  branches  to  extend  them¬ 
felves. 

Their  after-pruning  is  very  eafy.  With  refpedl 
to  the  efpaliers,  little  more  is  to  be  done  than  to 
train  the  branches  horizontally,  taking  off  all  ir¬ 
regular  fhoots,  and  fhortening  the  others  as  you 
find  it  neceflfary  :  And  with  refpe£l  to  the  flan- 
dards,  all  the  pruning  they  require,  is  to  keep 
the  heads  open  by  taking  out  all  weak  fhoots  that 
crowd  the  others,  and  luch  alfo  as  crofs,  or  any 
ways  tend  to  dcftroy  the  beauty  and  freedom  of 
the  bufih. 

Suckers  from  both  ftandards  and  efpaliers 
mull  be  conftantly  taken  off  as  they  are  produ¬ 
ced  •,  and  the  Gardener  hardly  need  be  told,  that 
to  have  both  Currants  and  Goofeberries  in  any 
tolerable  perfection,  the  expofure  ought  to  be 
open  and  not  confined  •,  much  lefs  ought  they 
to  be  planted  under  the  drip  of  trees,  as  is  too 
often  praftifed. 

The  five  diflinft  fpecies  of  the  Prickly  Cur¬ 
rant  of  Goofeberry  are  thus  titled  : 

Tides.  i.  The  Broad-leaved  Purple  Goofeberry  is 
titled,  Ribes  ramis  fubaculeatis  reclinatis ,  pedun 
cult  braided  triphylld.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is 


termed,  Ribes  ramis  fubaculeatis  reclinatis.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Groffularia  fpinoja  fatmh  altera , 
foliis  latioribus  \  and  John  Bauhine,  Groffularia  fpi- 
nofa ,  frutlu  obfcure  purpurafcente.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  . 

2.  Large  Rough  Pearl. cploured  Goofeberry  is 
titled,  Ribes  ramis  aculeatis, y.peiio brum  cilus -piloffsy 
baccis  hirfutis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed, 

Ribes  ramis  aculeatis ,  racemis  eretlis,  baccis  hir¬ 
futis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff.  Ribes,  ramis  aculeatis  credits , 
frubiu  hifpido.  Ray  calls  it,  Groffularia ,  frutlu 
maxi  mo  hifpido  mar  gar  it  arum  fere  color c.  It  grows 
naturally  in  moll  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Oxjacdntha  -  leaved  Goofeberry  is  titled, 

.Ribes  ramis  undique  aculeatis.  Plukenet  calls 
it,  Groffularia ,  Oxyacanth <e  foliis  amplioribus ,  e 
Sinu  Hudfonis.  It  grows  naturally  in  Canada. 

4.  Wild  Smooth- pointed  Gooieberry  is  titled, 

Ribes  ramis  aculeatis  ereflis ,  baccis  glabris ,  pedi- 
cellis  braided  mcnopbylld.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is 
termed,  Ribes  ramis  aculeatis  eretdis^  frubiu  glabro ; 
and  Caspar  Bauhine  calls  it,  Groffularia  fimplici 
acino  vel  fpinefa  fylveftris.  Ic  grows  chiefly  in 
the  Northern  parts  of  Europe. 

5.  Prickly-fruited  Goofeberry  is  titled,  Ribes 
aculeis  fubaxillaribus ,  baccis  aculeatis  racemofis.  it 
grows  naturally  in  Canada. 

Ribes  is  of  the  Clafs  and  Order  Pentandria  Clafs  and 
Monogynia  j  and  the  characters  are,  Order  in 

1.  Calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  ventricofe,  per- tae  L,n' 

manent  perianthium,  divided  into  five  oblong,  Syiiem 
concave,  coloured,  reflexed  legmen ts.  The  clu* 

2.  Corolla  coniitls  of  flvefmall,  obtufe,  eredt  rafters, 
petals,  growing  from  the  border  of  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamina  are  five  fubulated,  eredt  filaments, 
inferted  in  the  calyx,  having  comprelfed,  incum¬ 
bent  antherse. 

4.  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  roundifh  germen 
fituated  below  the  flower,  and  a  bifid  ftyle,  with 
obtufe  ftigmks. 

5.  Pericarpium  is  a  globofe,  umbilicated, 
unilocular  berry,  having  two  lateral,  oppofite, 
longitudinal  receptacles. 

6.  Semina.  The  feeds  are  many,  roundifh, 
and  comprelfed. 
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RIBES ,  The  CURRAN  T-T  REE. 


THE  many  varieties  of  Currants  which  are 
found  in  our  Kitchen  Gardens  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  the  following  fpecies : 

Specie*.  1.  The  Common  Currant. 

2.  The  Sweet  Mountain  Currant. 

3.  The  Black  Currant. 

Valuable  I.  The  Common  Currant,  in  all  its  varieties, 
properties  is,  perhaps,  as  ufeful  a  fruit  as  any  that  is  found 
of  the  jn  our  Kitchen  Gardens.  It  is  not  only  valuable 

cT'nt'1  at  l^e  ta^e  to  be‘eaten  as  fruit,  but  lerves  for 
urrant.  culinary  purpofes,  affords  good  wine,  and 

is  ufeful  in  medicine.  It  is  poffeffed  of  a  very 
cooling  property  j  the  quicknefs  of  tafte  be¬ 
longing  to  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  affuage 
thirll  •,  it  creates  an  appetite  *,  and  as  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  inoffenfive  to  almoft  all  conftitutions,  it 
tends  very  much  to  keep  the  body  in  due  tem¬ 
perature  at  that  feafon  of  the  year  when  they 


are  ripe,  which  often  proves  too  heating  to  the 
blood,  and  over-powering  to  the  animal  fpirits. 

This  admirable  fruit  is  found  growing,  with  us, 
in  a  ft  ate  of  Nature  in  our  moift  grounds,  among 
bulhes,  in  hedges,  and  in  woods,  there  it  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Wild  Sour  Currant.  Prom 
this,  by  good  culture,  our  other  and  better  forts 
have  been  obtained  j  fo  that  we  have  now  in  our 
Gardens, 

The  Old  Red  Currant.  it8  Van* 

The  Long-bunched  Red  Currant.'  ties. 

The  Champaign  Currant. 

The  Small  White  Currant. 

The  Large  White  Dutch  Currant, 

The  Large  Red  Dutch  Currant. 

The  Gold-blotched  Currant. 

The  Gold-ftriped  Currant. 

The  Silver-ftriped  Currant. 

2.  The 
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Mountain*  2-'  ^vveet  Mountain  Currant  is  preferved 
Currant'11  *n  *ome  gardens  more  for  variety  than  real  ule. 
defcribed.  The  fruit  is  frnall,  and  the  bunches  grow  ere<ft ; 

and  though  it  ?s  called  the  Sweet  Mountain  Cur¬ 
rant,  it  is  pofieiTed  of  little  flavour.  There  are 
two  or  three  varieties  of  it,  differing  in  the  flze 
and  difpofiuion  of  the  fruit,  and  alfo  in  the  tafte 
of  it  but  they  are  (till  inconfiderable,  and  none 
of  conlequence  enough  to  force  themfelves  into 
our  Fruit  Garden,  fo  as  to  claim  a  fettlement  for 
the  encreafe  of  a  rifing  family  on  that  account. 

3.  The  Black  Currant  ought  to  be  held  in 
high  veneration  for  its  great  ufe  in  quinfeys 
and  fore  throats.  It  is  the  fyrup  or  rob  that 
is  fo  fcrviceable  in  thole  cafes  •,  and  on  which 
account  it  ought  to  be  in  readinefs  in  all  families, 
to  affift  in  affording  relief  when  thefe  diforders, 
which  often  become  general  in  a  parifh  or  coun¬ 
ty,  happen.  But  it  does  not  deferve  cultivation  for 
thole  uies  only,  for  it  is  a  moft  falutary  and  whole- 
Valoable  fome  frujt .  jndeed  there  are  few  who  can  relifh 

of°tbenlCS  *t  at  as  ls  P°ffefTed  of  a  kind  of  phy- 
Black  flcal  fweetnefs,  which  to  many  is  altogether  dif- 
Curr-  agreeable  •,  neverthelefs,  when  the  plants  are 

rants.  ftati-oned  in  a  warm  place,  and  the  fruit  has  had 

all  the  advantages  of  the  fun  and  air,  and  is  full 
ripe,  it  becomes  then  palatable  i  Nay,  I  have 
known  many,  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  this  fruit, 
find  the  diflike  they  had  conceived  for  it  wear 
off,  and  their  relifh  for  it  fo  much  improved,  that 
in  a  little  time  they  have  preferred  it  above  any 
fruit  in  the  garden,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  beft 
fruit  that  is  eaten.  The  palate  is  brought  to  lub- 
je&ion  in  the  like  manner,  in  other  cafes ;  fuch 
as  in  Celery,  Oyfters,  &c.  and  whoever  con- 
fiders  the  extraordinary  wholefomenefs  of  the 
fruit  fhould  endeavour  to  make  their  relifh  fub- 
fervient  to  the  like  difcipline.  There  are  two  or 
three  varieties  of  this  fort,  but  all  fall  vaftly 
fhort  in  value  to  the  Common  Stinking  Black 
Currant.  The  Penfylvania  kind,  indeed,  merits 
a  place  more  as  a  curiofity  in  a  collection  of 
fhrubs  *,  for  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  more  delicate 
nature  than  our  fort.  It  is  a  more  regular  grow¬ 
ing  tree  ;  the  bark  is  darker-coloured  ;  the  leaves 
are  much  finer,  fmoother,  fmaller,  of  a  thinner 
confidence,  and  in  a  great  meafure  free  from  the 
ftrong  difagreeable  fcent  of  the  Common  fort ; 
but  then  the  fruit  is  frnall,  and  of  little  virtue  ; 
and  as  the  tree  is  at  beft  but  a  bad  bearer,  a  plant 
or  two  only  at  the  moft,  for  variety,  fhould  be 
found  among  the  others. 

Culture  of  All  the  forts  of  Currants  are  eafily  propagated. 
Currants.  It  is  done  by  planting  the  cuttings,  which  will 
a  row  in  a  fhady  place,  if  fet  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  The  beft:  feafon  for  planting  them  is 
the  autumn  ;  and  if  they  are  defigned  to  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Kitchen  Garden  to  grow  and 
bear  fruit  at  random,  they  need  not  be  fet  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  nine  inches  from  each 
other  ;  for  by  the  autumn  following  they  will 
have  taken  good  root,  and  may  be  removed  to 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

If  they  are  defigned  for  ftandards,  for  efpaliers, 
or  to  be  fet  againft  walls,  they  may  remain  in 
the  nurfery  two  years,  and  the  plants  be  trained 
for  thofe  purpofes,  as  they  ftand  in  the  rows ;  tho* 
it  will  be  beft,  if  the  ground  where  they  are 
to  be  fhifted  to  is  in  readinefs  to  receive  them 


when  they  are  one  year  old,  to  train  them  to  the 
walls  or  (takes  from  the  firft. 

When  they  are  to  be  trained  in  the  nurfery, 
the  cuttings  fhould  be  fet  in  rows  two  feet  afun- 
der,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  a  foot  afundcr 
in  the  rows.  Thus  you  will  have  room  to  manage 
the  plants,  dig  between  the  rows  in  winter,  and 
keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds  by  hoeing  in 
the  fummer. 

When  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  either 
for  efpaliers  or  againft  walls,  they  fhould  be  at 
about  ten  feet  diftance:  And  when  they  are 
raifed  with  a  defign  to  bear  large  quantities  of  fruit 
for  fale,  they  are  ufually  fet  in  rows  ten  or  twelve 
feet  afunder,  and  four  feet  diftant  in  the  rows. 

When  they  are  raifed  for  thefe  purpofes,  it 
would  be  proper  to  train  the  plants  to  a  clear 
ftem  a  foot  high;  and  then  head  it  to  caufe  it  to 
throw  out  lateral  fhoots,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
able  to  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit.  When 
the  plants  are  defigned  for  efpaliers,  they  muft 
be  fanned  from  the  firft  j  all  crofs  (hoots  muft 
be  taken  away,  and  the  others  muft  be  laid  in 
an  horizontal  pofition. 

When  they  are  defigned  for  walls,  they  muft  be 
•  fanned  in  the  fame  manner;  and  their  after-prun¬ 
ing  is  trifling.  The  branches  are  to  be  laid 
at  a  proper  diftance  from  each  other  ;  the  young 
fhoots  are  to  be  fhortened  to  about  three  or  four 
eyes  above  the  laft  year’s  wood  ;  but  the  fnags 
muft  by  no  means  be  taken  off,  for  thefe  pro¬ 
duce  no  inconfiderable  fhare  of  the  fruit. 

In  order  to  have  Currants  early,  a  few  plants  OF  railing 
fhould  be  fet  in  a  warm,  fandy  border,  againft  a  Currants 
fouth  eaft  wall ;  and  fruit  from  fuch  trees  will  earIy” 
come  in  a  fortnight  before  the  others.  In  order 
to  have  Late  Currants,  they  muft  be  planted 
againft  a  north  wall :  Thefe  will  be  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  longer  than  the  others  before  they 
are  ripe  ;  but  they  are  generally  four  and  ill- 
tafted,  and  fit  for  little  but  tarts,  jellies,  and  the  like. 

Currants  will  hang  on  the  trees  for  many 
months :  So  that  if  they  are  fecured  from  the 
birds  either  by  mats  or  nets,  the  trees  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  fair  fhew  of  fruit  even  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember. 

1.  The  Common  Currant-tree  is  titled,  Ribcs  Titles. 
inerme, racemis  glabris  pendulis,  floribus  planiufculis. 

In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Ribcs  inerme , 
floribus  planiuj 'cutis ,  racemis  pendulis.  John  Bau- 
hine  calls  it,  Ribes  vulgare  acidum ;  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine,  Groffularia  vulgaris  rubra  ;  Parkirtfon,  Ribes 
frublu  rubro ;  and  Gerard,  Ribes  vulgaris  fruttu 
rubro.  It  grows  naturally  in  woods,  hedges,  &c. 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

2.  The  Sweet  Mountain  Currant  is  titled* 

Ribes  inerme ,  racemis  erettis,  brafteis  flore  longio - 
ribus.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff,  it  is  termed*  Ribes 
inerme,  floribus  planiufculis ,  racemis  erettis.  Calpar 
Bauhine  calls  it,  Groffularia  vulgaris ,  frublu  dufci ; 
and  John  Bauhine,  Ribes  Alpinum  dulce.  It  grows 
naturally  in  England,  Switzerland,  &g. 

3.  The  Black  Currant  is  titled,  Ribes  inerme  * 
racemis  pilofis,  floribus  oblongis.  In  the  Hort.  Cliff. 
it  is  termed,  Ribes  inerme ,  floribus  oblongis.  Caf¬ 
par  Bauhine  calls  it,  Groffularia  non  fpinofa ,  frublu 
nigro  *,  and  others,  Ribes  vulgaris ,  fruftu  nigro. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and 
Penfylvania, 
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P  U  N  I  C  A,  The  POMEGRANATE  TREE. 


tntrodnc-  npHERE  are  two  fpecies  of  this  gefius.  One 
tory  re-  X  has  been  defcribed  among  the  Green-houfe 
marks.  plants  ;  and  the  other,  being  a  fine  flowering  tree, 
might  have  been  expedted  to  have  been  mention¬ 
ed  among  the  flowering  fhrubs :  But  as  it  is 
omitted  there  by  miflake ;  as  it  flowers  feldom, 
and  indifferently,  unlefs  trained  to  a  warm  wall ; 
and  as  the  Pomegranate  is  a  noted  fruit,  and 
fometimes  ripens  in  England,  there  is  no  great 
impropriety  in  this  fpecies  joining  in  the  lift  of 
the  fruit-trees  of  our  Garden. 

The  Pomegranate,  like  moft  other  fruit,  con- 
fifts  of  many  varieties,  both  with  refpedt  to  the 
fruit  and  flowers.  The  principal  of  thefe  are : 
Sorts.  The  Wild  Pomegranate. 

The  Small-flowered  Pomegranate. 

The  Striped-flowered  Pomegranate. 

The  Sweet  Pomegranate. 

The  Double-flowered  Pomegranate. 

Common  Thefe  are  the  principal  varieties  of  the  Com- 
Pomegra-  mon  Pomegranate  Tree,  which  rifes  with  a 
nate-tree  woody,  branching  item,  fifteen  or  fixteen 
sfcnbed.  feet  high.  The  young  fhoots  are  numerous  from 
the  bottom,  long,  {lender,  and  are  fometimes 
covered  with  thorns.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
fomewhat  pointed,  of  a  light-green  colour,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  fhort  reddifh  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  colour,  appear  in  July,  and  continue 
in  fucceffion  until  September  ;  and  the  firft- 
blown  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large  fair  fruit, 
which  frequently  ripens  in  the  autumn. 

Culture.  This  tree,  with  all  its  varieties,  is  eafily  raifed 
by  layers;  which  operation  fhould  be  performed  on 
the  young  fhoots  in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  they 
havefhed  their  leaves.  The  ufual  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  flit  at  fome  bud  muft  be  p  radii  fed ;  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fummer  they  muft  be  duly  watered  in 
dry  weather,  and  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
by  the  autumn  following  they  will  haveftruck  root, 
and  be  fit  to  plant  out.  The  ftrongeft  may  be 
removed  diredlly  to  the  places  they  are  defigned 
to  occupy ;  but  the  others  fhould  be  fet  in  rows 
in  the  nurfery,  to  remain  there  for  a  year  or  two 
to  gain  ftrength.  The  feafon  for  planting  them 
out  is  any  time  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring; 
and  when  the  fruit  is  defired,  they  fhould  be  fet 
againft  the  warmeft  walls,  in  a  dry  but  rich  foil, 
and  a  well-fheltered  place.  Having  planted  them, 
a  ftrong  flick  fhould  be  thruft  down  by  each  of 
them,  to  which  they  fhould  be  fattened  with  fome 


?  bals  firing  ;  and  in  the  fpring  they  fhould  be 
headed  down  to  within  about  afoot  cf  the  ground. 

If  the  fummer  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  frequent¬ 
ly  refrefhed  with  water ;  and  as  they  form  new 
fhoots  at  that  feafon,  thefe  fhould  be  nailed  to 
the  wall  at  about  five  or  fix  inches  diftar.ee  from 
each  other.  Two  lateral  branches  on  each  fide 
the  Item  will  be  fufhcient  for  the  firft  year ;  and 
if  more  than  thefe  are  produced,  the  weakefl 
and  moft  ill-placed  fhould  be  rubbed  off.  In  the 
autumn  thefe  branches  fhould  be  fhortened,  to 
multiply  the  number,  in  order  to  fill  the  wall  ; 
and  as  thefe  are  produced  in  the  fummer,  all 
irregular  ones,  and  fuch  as  are  too  ftrong,  or 
over-weak,  fhould  be  taken  out  to  keep  the  tree 
as  even  as  may  be  on  both  fides  with  middle- 
fized  branches:  And  this  will  foon  bring  it  into 
a  good  bearing  ftate.  As  the  over- ftrong,  or  yet 
weak  branches  rarely  produce  fruit,  Dbut  the 
middle-fized,-  care  muft  be  taken  to  grant  them 
due  encouragement,  that  they  may  perform  that 
office  properly.  This  care  confiils  in  taking  out  all 
luxuriant  branches  that  may  tend  to  rob  them 
of  their  nourifhment  ;  alfo  all  weak,  irregular 
branches  that  have  the  fame  tendency,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree ;  and  in  keeping  them  in  good 
nailing,  and  proper  order  for  the  fake  of  fruitino-. 

It  thefe  things  are  duly  obferved,  the  flowers  wfti 
ffiew  themfelyes  at  the  extremities  of  the  fame 
year’s  fhoots  in  July ;  and  there  will  be  a  fucceffiou 
of  them  until  the  autumn  ;  and  the  firft  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  the  fruit,  covered  with  a  hard  rind, 
roundifh  in  fhape,  and  as  big  as  an  Orange! 
Though  they  may  be  faid  to  ripen  in  England,* 
the  fruit  is  hardly  ever  well  reliffied  here :  So 
that  whoever  is  defirous  of  having  them  in  ftill 
greater  perfection,  fhould  train  them  in  the  like 
manner  againft  a  hot  wall. 

All  the  flowers,  but  particularly  the  Double 
ones,  are  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  are  therefore  de- 
ferving  of  a  place  in  all  ornamental  Plantations. 

The  cups  of  the  Double  flowers  are  the  Baluflrines 
of  thefhops  ;  they  are  very  bitter  and  aftringent, 
and  are  employed  in  diarrheas,  dyfenteries,  &c. 
and  enter  the  officinal  compofition  called  Puhis 
e  fuccino  compofitus. 

This  fpecies  is  titled,  Punic  a  ftiiiis  lanceclatis,  T- , 
caule  arboreo.  Cammerarius  calls  it,  Malus  Pu -  U'£S' 

nica  ;  and  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Malus  Punica  fyhef- 
tris  ;  alfo,  Malus  Punica  fativa  ;  alfo,  Balujtria 
flore  pleno  majore  &  minore.  It  grows  naturally 
m  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Africa. 
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FICUS  CAR  I  C  Ay  The  F  I  G-T  REE. 


Introduc*  TMGS,  like  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  and 
t°ry  JH  other  choice  fruit,  differ  in  forts,  though 
Remarks.  confifting  only  of  one  fpecies,  and  like  thofe  de¬ 
lightful  fruits  regale  us  with  different  relifhes  in 
their  numerous  varieties  :  But  as  they  are  not 
fo  generally  ufeful,  nor  yet  fo  univerfally  liked,  | 


the  care  to  obtain  more  and  new  kinds  from  feeds 
has  been  proportionally  negledled  ;  fo  that  we 
have  only  about  thirty  forts  of  eatable  Figs,  fome 
of  which  are  either  indifferent,  or  the  trees  do  not 
bear  well  in  this  climate :  We  may  therefore  reckon 
the  ufeful  valuable  forts  cultivated  in  our  Enghih 
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Gardens,  to  confift  only  of  about  twenty,  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  names  of, 

1.  The  Common  Fig. 

2.  Chefnut  Fig. 

3.  Small  White  Fig. 

4.  Large  White  Fig. 

5.  Great  Blue  Fig. 

6.  Little  Blue  Fig. 

7.  Purple  or  Genoa  Fig. 

8.  Black  Genoa  Fig. 

9.  Black  Ifchia  Fig. 

10.  Green  Ifchia  Fig. 

1 1.  Yellow  Ifchia  Fig. 

12.  Brown  Ifchia  Fig. 

13.  Vernifingue  Fig. 

14.  Minion  Fig. 

15.  Little  Green  Fig. 

16.  Malta  Fig. 

17.  Round  Naples  Fig. 

18.  Long  Naples  Fig. 

19.  Hanover  Fig. 

20.  Gentile  Fig. 

1., The  Common  Fig  is  a  large*  well-known 
fruit,  well  tailed,  and  of  a  purplifh  blue  colour 
when  ripe.  The  tree  is  extremely  hardy,  and  will 
bear  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  without  any 
pruning  or  Gardener’s  care.  I  have  known  it  to 
produce  plenty  of  good  fruit  in  old  negleded 
gardens,  where  the  nettles  and  docks  have  fur- 
rounded  the  tree  fo  clofely,  and  in  fuch  a  luxu¬ 
riant  ftate,  as  to  make  it  troublelome  to  come  at 
the  fruit.  This  fort  I  mention  firft  in  the  lift,  not 
becaufe  it  ripens  early,  but  becaufe  it  is  moft  gene¬ 
rally  known,  is  the  moft  hardy,  and  is  beft  cul¬ 
tivated  by  thofe  who  are  fond  of  this  fruit,  and 
are  defirous  of  bellowing  little  trouble  in  the 

management  of  the  trees. 

2.  Chefnut  Fig  is  a  very  large  round  Fig,  of 
a  fine  chefnut  colour  when  ripe,  The  pulp  is 
of  a  purple  colour,  foft,  rich,  and  fweet ;  and  in 
fome  fixations  it  fhews  itfelf  ripe  in  July,  or 

early  in  Auguft.  • 

3.  Small  White  Fig.  This  is  a  fmall  roundilh 

fruit,  of  ayellowilh-white  colour  when  ripe.  Th<? 
pulp  is  white,  and  very  fweet  •,  and  this  Fig  in 
fome  fituations  ripens  as  early  as  the  former. 

4.  Large  White  Fig  is  a  large  oblong  Fig, 
pofieffed  of  a  white  thin  fkin,  and  a  ihort  foot- 
ftalk.  The  pulp  is  white,  but  often  more  or  lefs 
tinged  with  purple ;  it  is  very  fweet  and  rich, 
and  ripens  well  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
former,  in  any  tolerable  fituation. 

5.  Great  Blue  Fig  is  a  fruit  rather  above  the 
middle  fize,  pofteffed  of  a  very  thin  Ikin, 
a  fhort  footftalk,  and  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour  when 
ripe.  'The  pulp  is  foft,  lufcious,  and  of  a  fine 
red  colour  *,  and  the  tree  being  hardy,  is  as  de¬ 
ferring  of  cultivation  as  any  we  have. 

6.  Little  Blue  Fig  is  rather  below  the  mid¬ 
dle  fize,  has  a  fhort.  footftalk,  a  thin  blue  fkin, 
a  well-relifhed  pulp,  and  is  of  a  red  colour  when 
ripe.  This  tree  bears  well  in  almoft  any  fitua- 
tian,  and  is  worth  cultivating  by  thofe  who  would 
give  themfelves  little  trouble  about  them. 

7.  Purple  Genoa  Fig  is  a  large  long  Fig,  pf- 
a  dark  purple  colour  when  ripe.  The  pulp  is 
extremely  fweet  and  delicious ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  beft  Figs  we  have  in  England. 

8.  Black  Genoa  Fig  is  a  large  Fig,  fhaped 
like  a  Pear,  and  of  a  black  colour  when  ripe. 
The  pulp  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  very  fweet,  and 
well-relifhed;  and  the  tree  being  hardy,  is  as 
much  cultivated  as  any  of  the  forts  we  have. 

9.  Black  Ifchia  Fig  is  a  fhort  middle-fized 
Fig,  nearly  of  a  black  colour  when  ripe.  1  he 
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pulp  is  fofr,  and  of  a  bright-red  colour  ;  and  the 
tree  is  a  good  bearer,  but  requires  a  wall,  or  lome 
warm,  well-fheltered  fituation. 

10.  Green  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  a  large  oblong  Green 
Fig,  having  a  green  thin  fkin,  which  is  ftained  ffchia> 
to  a  reddifh- brown  colour  when  the  pulp  is  ripe. 

The  pulp  is  very  foft,  of  a  good  relifh,  and  of  a 
purple  colour.  The  true  fort  will  ftain  linen  or 
paper  almoft  as  powerfully  as  the  juice  of  Black 
Cherries. 

11.  Yellow  Ifchia  Fig  is  a  large  pyramidical  Yellow 
Fig,  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe.  1  he  pulp  is  lichia» 
purplifh,  foft,  and  lufcious  ;  but  the  fituation  arid 
leafon  muft  be  favourable,  to  caufe  it  to  acquire 

its  perfection  of  relifh. 

12.  Brown  Ifchia  Fig  is  a  fmall  pyramidical  Brown 
Fig,  of  a  brown  colour  when  ripe.  The  pulp  is  Ifchia, 
purplilh,  foft,  and  extremely  rich  and  lufcious ; 

and  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer  ;  but  unlefs  the 
leafon  proves  favourable,  the  fruit  will  be  late 
before  it  is  ripe,  and  will  never  acquire  its  full 
perfe&ion. 

13.  Vernifingue  Fig  is  a  roundifh  Fig,  above  Verni- 
the  middle  fize,  and  of  a  brown  colour  when  ripe,  fmgue. 
The  pulp  is  extremely  rich  and  lufcious,  and  the 

tree  is  a  pretty  good  bearer  after  mild  winters  ; 
but  in  fevere  weather,  the  young  fhoots,  being 
tender,  are  generally  deftroyed  :  This  makes  it 
neceffary  to  plant  this  fort  againft  a  wall,  in  fome 
warm,  well-lheltered  place,  to  be  prote&ed  with 
mats  in  fuch  weather. 

14.  Minion  Fig  is  a  fmall  brown  Fig,  of good  Mh:on, 
relifh  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  this  fort  of  fruit. 

The  tree  is  fmall,  very  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  almoft  any  loii  or  fitua¬ 
tion. 

15.  Little  Green  Fig  is  a  fmall  Fig,  having  L5ttJe 
a  green-coloured  fkin,  but  a  red  pulp.  It  is  Green, 
ranked  among  the  beft  Figs,  and  the  tree  is  a 

low  grower,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer; 

16.  Malta  Fig  is  a  fmall  brown  -  coloured  Malta’ 
Fig  within  and  without  ;  the  pulp  is  foft,  and 
extremely  lufcious  ;  and  if  left  ungathered  on 

the  tree,  alters  fpontaneoufly  to  a  pleafant  fweet- 
meat. 

17.  Round  Naples  Fig  is  a  nearly  globular  Roon(J 
Fig,  above  the  middle  fize,  of  a  light-brown  co-  Naples, 
lour  within  and  without,  though  the  fkin  is  fome- 
times  more  or  lefs  marked  with  ftripes  of  a  . dull 
white.  The  pulp  is  foft  and  ,  lufcious,  and  the 

fruit  is  in  good  efleem  among  thole  who  are  fond 
of  eating  Figs. 

18.  Long  Naples  Fig.  This  is  along  Fig,  Lono. 
having  alongifh  footftalk,  and  is  of  a  dark-brown  Naples, 
colour  when  full  ripe.  The  pulp  is  reddifh,  and 
well-relifhed;  and  the  Fig-eaters  hold  this  fort 

in  good  requCfl. 

19.  Hanover  Fig.  This  is  often  called  the  Hanover 
Madonna  Fig,  It  is  a  large  Fig,  of  a  pyrami¬ 
dical  form,  and  of  a  brown  colour  when  ripe; 

the  pulp  alfo  is  brown  ;  but  being  eoarfe,  and 
of  little  'relifh;  .this-  Fig  is  held  cheap  by  thofe 
who  .pretend  to  be  judges  of  this  fruit. 

/jfto,.,  GentUe  Fig  is  a  middle-fized  Fig,  almoft  and  Gen* 
globular,  and  of  a  yellow  colour  within  and  with-  tile  Fig. 
out.  It  is  a  good  Fig  when  full  ripe. ;  but  as.  ir 
comes  in  late,  it  feldom  acquires  its  true  relifh, 
unlefs  the  feafon  and  fituation  be  remarkably 
propitious. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  cut-  Culture, 
tings  ;  but  as  they  often  throw  out  numbers  of 
fuckers  from  the  roots,  thefe  are  beft  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  They  fhould  be  taken  oft'  as  low  as  poftibie 
in  the  autumn,  and  be  planted  in  the  nuriery  in 
rows  a  foot  afunder*  with  an  interval  of  two  feet 

diftanca 
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diftance  row  from  row.  The  ufual  care  of  weed¬ 
ing  between  the  rows  in  fummer,  and  digging 
the  ground  in  winter,  rnuft  be  obferved  until  the 
plants  are  ft rohg  enough  to  be  let  out,  which  will 
be  fooner  or  later  according  to  their  different  train¬ 
ing,  or  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  defigned. 
If  intended  forltandards,  they  (hould  be  trained  to 
&n  upright  (hoot,  and  made  to  form  a  head  of  four, 
five,  or  more  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  fuch  train¬ 
ing  will  require  three  or  four  years  to  bring  the 
plants  into  proper  order.  If  they  are  defigned 
for  dwarfs,  the  ftrongeft  may  be  taken  away  after 
they  have  grown  one  year  in  the  nurfery  ;  but 
the  weakelt  fhould  remain  longer  to  gain  fuffi- 
cient  (Length,  before  they  are  planted  out  for 
good. 

Molt  of  the  forts  of  Fig-trees  will  bear  mode¬ 
rately  well  in  ftandaras,  or  on  dwarfs,  planted  in 
the  full  ground,  provided  the  foil  be  rich  and  dry, 
and  the  feafon  proves  favourable  :  And  all  of 
them  do  extremely  well  againft:  a  wall  with  pro¬ 
per  training  and  management,  let  the  weather 
be  almofl  what  it  will. 

An  eaff  or  a  weft  afpeCt  is  better  for  them 
than  a  fouth,  when  againft  a  wall  becaufe  the 
fruit  being  formed  on  the  young  (hoots  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fummer,  if  the  place  is  too  warm,  it  will 
be  fo  forwarded  by  the  intervals  of  warm  wea¬ 
ther  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring,  that  it  will 
for  the  moft  part  drop  off,  by  the  return  of  frofts 
and  chilling  cold,  before  the  fetting-in  of  fum- 
tner.  So  that  from  the  warmed  trees  the  lead 
fruit  is  for  the  moft  part  produced  * 

The  ufual  method  of  planting  rnuft  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  and  they  fhould  be  let  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  diftantfrorn  each  other.  The  border  fhould 
be  kept  in  culture  and  good  manuring  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  (hould  be  raifed  on  it  but  the  lowed  fallad- 
herbs.  The  trees  fnould  be  trained  to  the  wall, 
placing  the  natural  (hoots,  as  they  are  produced, 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  each  other.  The  young 
branches  fhould  never  be  (hortened,  for  thefe 
produce  the  fruit,  ufually  at  the  extremity  ;  And 
as  this  is  formed  the  fucceeding  fummer,  fome 
care  muft  be  taken  to  preferve  it  through  the 
winter.  This  is  done  by  nailing  mats  over  the 
trees  on  the  approach  of  froft,  and  conftantly 
taking  them  away  on  the  return  of  mild  wea¬ 
ther.  If  this  method  is  obferved,  a  furc  and  cer¬ 
tain,  and  alfo  an  earlier  crop  of  Figs  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  .  But  as  it  is  attended  with  great  trouble 
and  conftant  vigilance,  the  bed  way  will  be  to 
plant  but  a  very  few  of  the  tendered  forts  againft 
the  wall,  to  be  thus  nurfed,  leaving  the  others 
to  take  their  chance,  as  dwarfs  or  Itandards,  in 
the  open  air. 

There  are  many  who  chufe  to  train  them  in  an 
efpalier  ;  but  as  the  fruit  ripens  no  better  than 
on  dwarfs  or  ftandards,  and  the  expence  of  wood¬ 
work  and  trouble  of  training  them  thus  is  very 
great,  I  think  it  not  worth  while  to  train  Figs 
in  efpaliers ;  but  when  they  are  denied  the  wall, 
to  let  them  have  full  play  in  the  open  ground. 
And  this  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  recommend, 
as  1  have  had  great  crops  of  Figs,  even  from  thofe 
which  are  adjudged  the  tendered  forts,  when 


growing  fingly  in  the  different  parts  of  my  oar- 
dens  and  plantations.  I  hey  have,  indeed,  been 
protected  by  neighbouring  quarters  of  trees  *,  and 
let  this  be  your  direction  for  planting  Figs  in  the 
open  ground  :  Set  them  in  a  good  rich  earth, 

(for  it  cannot  be  too  fat  for  Figs)  in  fome  warm, 
well-ffieltered  place  ;  and  for  want  of  this,  fet 
them  in  a  quarter  by  themfelves,  that  a  reed 
hedge  may  be  drawn  round  them,  to  protect 
them  from  cold  all  the  winter ;  arid  if  they  have 
either  of  thofe  conveniencies,  you  will  be  pretty 
fure  of  having  Figs  enough,  without  the  charge 
of  training  them  in  efpaliers  or  againft  walk. 

The  pruning  of  thefe  Fig-trees  in  the  full  Ofpron- 
ground  is  inconfiderabJe.  it  confifts  only  in  ing  Fig^ 
taking  out  the  weak,  ill-ripened  branches,  to  tri;e8‘ 
make  room  for  the  others  ;  alio  all  dead  branches  •, 
and  in  caufing  a  proper  thinning,  that  the  heads 
may  not  be  over-crowded  with  branches  in  thelum- 
mer,  when  they  are  loaded  with  leaves  and  fruit. 

And  as  the  young  branches  of  all  Fig-trees  are 
liable,  more  or  Ids,  to  be  deftroyed  in  winter, 
this  direds  us  to  perform  the  office  of  pruning 
in  the  fpring  •,  for  then  we  (hall  fee  what  branches 
are  killed,  and  be  able  to  judge  of  our  pruning 
accordingly.  If  the  pruning  is  done  in  the  au^ 
tumn,  feveral  branches  may  perhaps  be  cut  out 
which  would  have  furvived  the  winter,  and 
would  have  formed  excellent  bearing  wood  the 
fucceeding  fummer  ;  and  fuch  branches  may 
be  left  with  a  defign  to  perfect  the  head  of  the 
tree,  which  being  tenderer  tffn  what  was  ex¬ 
pected,  may  be  deftroyed  by  the  (everity  of  the 
winter;  And  thus,  by  pruning  and  hard  weather, 
the  tree  may  be  robbed  ot  its  head  and  prin¬ 
cipal  branches.  Let,  therefore,  the  frofts  perform 
firft  their  office  of  pruning-,  and  if  they  havekilied 
many  branches,  then  nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
than  to  take  out  the  dead  wood  clofe  to  the 
bottom  ;  for  the  young  (hoots  muft  not  be  ffiort- 
ened  on  any  account,  unlefs  when  wood  is  wanted 
to  fill  Up  the  parts  ;  becaufe  thefe  are  the  bearings 
wood,  and  ufually  carry  the  fruit  near  the  ex¬ 
tremity.  Neither  is  there  fo  much  danger  of 
their  fuffering  from  bleeding  at  that  feafon,  as 
has  been  imagined  ;  for  the  tree  puts  out  late  in 
the  fpring;  and  tho’  the  wounded  parts  exude 
moifture,  yet  the  fap  does  not  flow  in  fuch  plenty 
as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  trees,  before  the 
feafon  for  pruning  (which  (hould  always  be  when 
there  is  little  danger  of  fuffering  from  frofts)  is 
over. 

Some  of  the  Fig-trees  have  finely  divided 
leaves,  and  look  beautiful  in  the  Wildernefs  quar¬ 
ters,  among  other  deciduous  trees.  But  as  the 
Fig-tree  has  always  been  cultivated  as  a  fruit-tree 
more  than  for  ornamental  plantations,  I  have 
not  mentioned  it  among  the  plants  of  that  cha¬ 
racter  :  So  that  the  botanical  title  claiming  this 
for  its  proper  place  is  as  follows  ; 

The  Fig-tree  is  titled,  Ficus  foliis  palmatis.  Titles, 
Dodonaeus  calls  it  (imply.  Ficus.  Cafpar  Bauhine 
calls  it,  Ficus  communis ;  alfo,  Ficus  humilts  and 
John  Bauhine  (tiles  it,  Capifricus .  It  grows  in 
the  Couth  of  Europe,  and  in  Afia. 
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CHAP.  I. 

FITIS  FINIFERA,  The  VINE. 
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&^^oeooooo%»^X  H  E  almoft  numberlefs  forts 

of  Grapes  found  in  our  own, 
as  well  as  in  French,  Italian, 
Spanifh,  and  Portuguefe  Gar¬ 
dens,  are  varieties  only  of  this 
fpecies.  They  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  either  from  feeds  fown 
?vith  care,  and  brought  forward  with  good  ma- 
nao-ement,  or  they  have  arifen  accidentally  from 
the*  cafual  falling  of  feeds  in  their  wild  ftate. 
Doubtlefs  from  both  thefe  very  valuable  forts 
have  been  obtained  ;  and  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world  their  ufes  were  well  known.  Ancient 
:ataloo-ues  are  full  of  the  forts  ;  and  the  different 
Wine? they  produced  have  their  due  praifes  now 
banding  in  different  works  of  the  ingenious  Au- 
;hors  who  both  cultivated  and  admired  them. 

The  catalogues  in  our  days  are  fwelled  to  a 
^reat  length ;  but  it  is  not  neceffary  to  recount 
diem,  becaufe  raoft  of  them  are  in  a  manner  ufe- 
[efs  to  us,  as  they  will  not  ripen  in  our  Gar¬ 
dens. 

The  principal  forts  which  are  truly  valuable, 
and  which  will  ripen  well  either  againft  good 
afpefted  walls  in  the  open  air  or  againft  hot- 
walls,  are, 

1.  The  Early  Sugar  Grape. 

2.  The  July  Grape. 
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3.  The  White  Sweet  Water.1 

4.  The  Black  Sweet  Water* 

5.  The  Early  Mufcadine. 

6.  The  Royal  Mufcadine. 

7.  The  Le  Cour  Grape.- 

8.  The  Violet  Mufcadine. 

9.  The  Black  Mufcadine. 

10.  The  Red  Mufcadine. 

11.  The  Malmfey  Mufcadine; 

12.  The  Red  Chaffelas. 

13.  The  Black  Chaffelas. 

14.  The  Red  Hamburgh. 

15.  The  Black  Hamburgh. 

16.  The  Lombardy. 

1 7.  The  St.  Peter’s. 

1 8.  The  Tokay. 

19.  The  Currant  Grape. 

20.  The  Black  Clufter. 

2  1.  The  Burgundy. 

22.  The  Damafk. 

The  Grey  Malmfey. 

The  Red  Malmfey. 

The  White  Malmfey. 
The  White  Frontinac. 
The  Blue  Frontinac. 

The  Red  Frontinac. 

The  Black  Frontinac. 
The  Grilled  Frontinac. 

M 


23- 

24. 

25* 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

3a 
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31.  The 
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31.  The  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria. 

32.  The  Red  Mufcat  of  Alexandria. 

33.  The  Partridge-1' ye  Grape. 

34.  The  Brick  Grape. 

35.  r\  he  Black  Spanifh,  or  Alicanti 

36.  The  Claret. 

37.  The  Raifin. 

I  have  in  my  collection  upwards  of  twenty 
different  forts  befides  thefe  already  mentioned, 
which  I  have  propagated  for  fale  in  the  couri’e 
of  my  Charitable  Operations  ;  but  as  I  have 
either  found  them  of  inferior  value,  or  come-in 
lo  late  in  the  leafon  as  never  to  acquire  any  to¬ 
lerable  degree  of  goodnefs  in  our  gardens,  I  have 
long  ago  banifhed  them  from  my  catalogue, 
extirpated  the  plants,  and  have  omitted  the  men¬ 
tioning  of  them,  as  they  would  rather  confound 
than  aflift  a  Gentleman  in  making  fuch  a  col¬ 
lodion  of  thefe  fruits  as  he  could  wifh. 

Thofe  already  mentioned  are  forts  enough  for 
any  purpofe,  and  are  truly  valuable  in  themlelves. 
Even  the  latelt  of  them,  in  very  favourable  fea- 
lons,  will  ripen  againft  fome  of  our  walls  in  the 
.open  air,  and  may  be  every  year  brought  to  per- 
fedion  if  placed  in  the  border  of  the  hot-wall. 

But  to  proceed  to  their  defcription  : 

1.  The  Early  Sugar  Grape  is  a  middle-fized, 
dark-coloured  fruit ;  the  juice  is  of  a  fugary  fweet- 
nefs,  and  the  fkin  is  tough  ;  the  berries  arexlofe- 
ly  dilpofed  in  fmall  bunches,  and  in  fome  fealons 
will  be  ripe  by  the  beginning  of  AugufL 

2.  The  July  Grape.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are 
two  forts,  one  with  white,  another  with  black 
berries ;  they  are  both  of  afugary  fweetnefs,  grow 
loofe  in  the  bunches,  and  ripen  about  the  fame 
time  as  the  former.  Thele  are  inferior  Grapes, 
and  are  valued  chiefly  on  account  of  their  early 
ripening.  The  above  three  forts  are  indiicrimi- 
nately  called  July  Grapes. 

3.  The  White  Sweet  Water  is  a  large  white 
berry,  full  of  a  fweet  but  not  vinous  juice;  the 
fame  bunch  will  contain  berries  of  different  flzes, 
and  the  fmalleft  are  often  the  fweetefb.  It  ripens 
early,'  on  which  account  it  is  chiefly  prized. 

4.  The  Black  Sweet  Water.  The  berries  of 
this  fort  are  black,  much  fmaller  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  grow  in  fhort,  dole  bunches  ;  the  juice 
is  very  rich  and  fugary,  the  fldn  thin,  and  from 
its  coming-in  early,  this  may  be  reckoned  a  truly 
Valuable  Grape. 

5.  The  Early  Mufcadine.  The  berries  of  this 
fpecies  are  rather  fmall  and  round,  grow  pretty 
dole  in  the  bunches,  and  are  loofely  difpofed  in 
longifh  bunches  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
their  juice  is  very  fweet,  and  they  come  into  eat¬ 
ing  foon  after  the  Sweet  Water. 

6.  The  Royal  Mufcadine.  This  is  an  am¬ 
ber-coloured  fruit ;  the  berries  are  moderately 
large,  and  full  of  a  rich  and  vinous  juice  ;  the 
bunches  they  compofe  are  very  large,  and  the 
ifalks  often  divide  into  fmaller  branches,  which 
will  alfo  be  covered  with  fruit.  It  .ripens  well 
againft  our  walls  ;  on  which  account,  as  well  as  for 
its  other  good  properties,  it  is  highly  efteemed 
in  this  country. 

7.  Le  Cour  Grape.  This  is  an  amber-colour¬ 
ed  fruit,  of  a  middling  fize  ;  the  berries  are  form¬ 
ed  into  largilh  bunches,  are  flefhy,  and  have  a 
mufky  flavour.  They  ripen  very  well  in  our 
gardens ;  and  are  reckoned  one  of  the  bell  forts 
of  Grapes  we  poftels. 

8.  Violet  Mufcadine.  The  fruit  of  this  fpecies 
are  large,  and  of  a  deep-bright  violet  colour  ; 
the  berries  are  difpoled  in  long  bunches,  and 
have  a  molt  exalted  mulk  yrelifli.  They  ripen 


very  well  in  good  feafons  ;  and  then  it  is  that 
the  fruit  is  deemed  one  of  the  belt  of  Grapes. 

9.  Black  Mufcadine.  1  he  berries  of  this  fort  Black 
are  middle-fized,  and  of  a  fine  black  colour ;  Mufca- 
they  grow  dole  in  the  bunches,  are  of  a  fweet  d“‘e’ 
and  mufky  flavour,  and  in  good  feafons  ripen 

well  againft  our  walls. 

10.  Red  Mufcadine.  The  berries  of  this  Re -l  Mu f- 
fpecies  are  fmall,  and  of  a  beautiful  coral  colour;  cadine, 
they  are  of  a  firm  fubftance,  and  their  juice  is' 

of  fuch  an  agreeable  fweetnefs,  that  it  is  reckon¬ 
ed  by  many  to  be  the  beft  eating  grape  in  the 
world.  It  will  not  ripen  well,  unlefs  the  feafon 
proves  highly  propitious  ;  lo  that  whoever  is  defi- 
rous  of  having  it  every  year  in  perfection,  fhould 
grant  it  a  pkce  againft  the  hot-wall. 

11.  Malmley  Mufcadine  has  its  advocates  Malm  fey 
for  being  one  of  the  beft  Grapes  in  the  world  ;  Mufca- 
the  juices  are  very  rich,  and  highly  perfumed,  dlne’ 
and  juftly  entitle  it  to  be  ranked,  at  lcaft,  among 

the  beft  forts  of  the  mufky  kinds. 

12.  Red  Chaftelas.  Tfie  berries  of  this  fpecies 

are  round,  pretty  large,  and  of  a  dark-red  co-  Chaffelas, 
lour;  the  juice  is  fweet,  and  it  is  generally  rec¬ 
koned  a  very  good  Grape  ;  though  it  mult  have 
a  propitious  autumn  to  bring  it  to  perfection 
againft  otir  comhnon  walls.  This  frequently  goes 
for  the  Red  Mufcadine. 

13.  Black  Chaftelas.  The  berries  of  this  fort  ri3Cj- 
are  not  16  large  as  the  former,  and  they  are  not  Chaffelas, 
fo  clofely  difpofed  in  the  bunches  ;  their  colour 

is  black,  their  juices  are  very  rich,  and  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  an  admirable  Grape,  either  for  the  deflfert, 
or  for  making  of  wine.  This  often  is  called  the 
Black  Mufcadine. 

14-  Red  Hamburgh.  The  berries  of  this  RedHamJ 
fpecies  are  moderately  large,  rather  oval,  and  of  burgh, 
a  reddilh  call:.  They  compofe  heavy  bunches, 
and  their  juice  is  rich,  and  in  great  efteem.  This 
fort  ripens  very  well  againft  our  common  walls. 

15.  Black  Hamburgh.  The  berries  of  this  Black 
fpecies  are  rather  fmaller  than  the  former,  and  Ham- 
inclined  to  an  oval  figure  ;  their  colour  is  a  fine  bur£L 
black  ;  (they  are  very  juicy,  of  a  mufky  flavour, 
ripen  very  well  againft  our  walls,  and  are  in  high 
efteem. 

16..  Lombardy.  This  is  a  very  large  fruit,  Lom_ 
of  a  pale-red  colour;  the  juice  is  rich,  and  the  bard/,? 
berries  compofe  fuch  heavy-fhouldered  clufters, 
that,  to  have  them  in  perfection,  one  bunch  only 
ought  to  be  left  to  a  branch.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  a  bunch  of  this  fort  to  we  gh  feven 
pounds ;  but  it  hardly  ever  ripens  without  artifi¬ 
cial  heat. 

17.  St.  Peter’s.  This  is  a  very  large  Grape,  st  PeteA, 
oval  in  figure,  and  of  a  green  colour  powdered 

with  white ;  the  juice  is  in  very  little  efteem, 
but  the  bunches  are  remarkably  large,  and 
being  of  fo  fine  a  black,  they  form  a  rnoft  beau¬ 
tiful  and  grand  appearance  ;  On  which  account 
it  is  chiefly  propagated.  It  is  a  late  grape,  and 
rarely  ripens  with  us,  unlefs  affifted  by  an  hot- 
wall  ;  and  to  have  the  bunches  as  large  as  may 
be,  one  only  fhould  be  left  on  a  branch.  1  h-e 
leaves  of  this  lort  are  finely  divided,  not  unlike 
thofe  of  the  Parftey-leaved  Grape  ;  but  the  feg-i 
ments  are  fewer  and  broader. 

18.  Tokay  is  another  very  large  Grape,  grow-  Tokay, 
ing  in  ponderous  bunches  ;  the  berries  are  of  a 
flame  colour,  very  juicy,  and  have  a  relifh  like 
Tokay  wine.  This  muft  have  a  hot-wall  to  en- 

fure  its  ripening. 

19.  Currant  Grape.  This  is  a  middle-fized,  Currant, 
roundifh  Grape,  of  a  fugary  fweetnefs  ;  the  ber¬ 
ries  grow  cluftered  together  in  flhort  bunches,  are 
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black,  and  pofieffed  of  a  blue  powder  when 
ripe;  they  ripen,  it  properly  fituated,  nearly  as 
foon  as  the  July  Grapes. 

20.  Black  Clutter.  The  berries  of  this  fpecies 
are  oval,  of  a  fine  black  colour,  and  crowd  one 
another  in  the  bunches.  Thefe  are  fhort,  and 
from  the  clofe  arrangement  of  the  fruit  will  not 
be  equally  ripened.  It  is  generally  efteemed  one 
of  the  belt  fort  of  Grapes,  and  ripens  early  in  a 
good  afpeCt.  This  often  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Burgundy. 

21.  Burgundy.  The  berries  of  this  fpecies 
are  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  former,  and  are 
not  fo  clofely  arranged  in  the  bunches.  Their 
figure  is  oval,  and  they  ripen  from  every  part  of 
the  clutter.  It  is  a  very  good  eating  fruit,  as 
well  as  admirable  for  making  of  wine,  and  is  a 
fort  worth  propagating  againft  the  wall  as  well  as 
in  the  vineyard. 

t)amalk,  2  2.  Damafk.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  three 
kinds,  the  Black,  the  Red,  and  the  White.  The 
berries  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  very  large ; 
they  grow  in  long  heavy  bunches,  and  ripen  late 
in  the  autumn.  The  three  varieties  are  reckoned 
among  the  belt  kinds  of  Grapes,  when  the  fruit 
is  in  perfection  ;  but  unlefs  a  favourable  feafon  is 
propitious  to  them,  it  feldom  happens  againft 
our  common  walls. 

Grey  23.  Grey  Malmfey.  The  berries  of  this  fpecies 

Malmfey,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  grey  colour  ;  they  are  dif- 
pofed  in  large  bunches,  and  are  extremely  fweet 
and  high-flavoured  ;  they  ripen  early  againft  a 
good  wall,  and  are  ranked  among  the  belt  kinds 
of  Grapes. 

Red  24.  Red  Malmfey.  The  berries  of  this  fpecies 

Malmfey,  are  rather  larger  than  the  former,  and  are  of  a 
red  colour.  They  are  poftefled  of  a  very  rich 
and  delicate  juice  ;  and  the  bunches  they  com- 
pofe  are  pretty  large,  and,  if  fituated  againft  a 
good  wall,  will  be  ripe  in  September. 
white  25.  White  Malmfey.  The  berries  of  this 
Malmfey,  fpecjes  are  about  the  faifte  fize  as  the  former,  2nd 
the  bunches  they  compofe  are  very  large.  The 
juice  is  rich,  and  finely  flavoured  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe  ;  but  as  this  will  be  late  in  the  feafon,  it  is 
feldom  found  good  but  in  favourable  years. 

White  26.  White  Frontinac.  The  berries  of  this 
Fronti-  fpecies  are  round,  and  of  a  moft  excellent  fla- 

Kac’  vour;  they  compofe  very  large  and  clofe  bunches, 

and  muft  be  thinned  foon  after  the  bloftoms  are 
fallen*  or  they  will  inumbrate  and  croud  one  an¬ 
other,  and  thereby  prevent  their  ripening.  The 
fmalleft  fhould  be  taken  out  with  (harp-pointed 
fciflfars  to  admit  the  air  and  fun  to  the  others,  which 
in  fome  feafons,  in  fome  fituations,  will  ripen,  but 
in  general  will  not  come  to  any  thing,  unlefs 
they  have  the  benefit  of  an  hot-wall,  and  then 
they  are  moft  admirable. 

Blue  27.  Blue  Frontinac  has  nearly  the  fame  pro- 

Fronti-  perties  as  the  former,  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
®ac’  berries,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  when  ripe,  pow¬ 
dered  with  white  duft. 

Red  28.  Red  Frontinac.  The  berries  of  this  fpecies 

Front!-  are  very  large,  round,  of  a  red  brick  colour, 

nac>  and  full  of  a  vinous  juice  of  the  moft  exalted 

flavour.  They  are  compofed  in  long  bunches, 
and  rarely  ripen  here  without  the  benefit  of  hot- 
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29*  Black  Frontinac.  The  berries  of  this 
Fronti-  fpecies  are  moderately  large,  round,  and  are  co- 
nac,  vered  with  a  fine  meal  like  the  Black  Plum  ; 

they  grow  loofely  in  fhort  bunches,  and  are  re¬ 
plete  with  a  moft  rich  and  vinous  juice.  They 
ripen  early  in  Odtober  if  well  fituated,  which 


renders  this  fort  of  greater  value  than  either  of 
the  two  preceding  kinds. 

30.  Grizzled  Frontinac.  This  fpccics  is  the  Grizz’ed 
lateft  ripe  of  any  Of  the  Frontinacs,  and  is  of  higher 
perfume  ;  fome  of  the  berries  are  pretty  large,  of 
around  fhape ;  and  their  colour  is  yellow  mixed 

with  dark  red  and  brown. 

31.  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria.  This  is  an  White 
exceeding  valuable  Grape,  but  ripens  fo  late  in  Mu'cat  of 
the  year,  that  there  will  be  but  little  chance  of  ^Rvan" 
having  it  in  any  tolerable  perfection  unleis  its  ’ 
ftation  be  againft  the  hot-wail.  The  berries  are 

white,  ova),  and  grow  loofely  in  long  bunches. 

32.  Red  Mufcat  of  Alexandria.  I  his  fpecies  Red 

is  of  equal  value  with  the  former,  and  requires  ^uicat  of 
artificial  heat  to  bring  it  with  certainty  to  per- 
feftion.  The  berries  are  replete  with  a  vinous 
juice  of  extraordinary  richnels  ;  they  are  of  a 
red  colour,  oval  in  figure,  and  hang  loofely  in 
long  unfhouldered  bunches. 

33.  Partridge  Eye  Grape.  This  fpecies  is  re-  Partridge 
markable  for  its  large  bunches,  they  being  found  Eye> 
fometimes  near  fix  pounds  in  weight.  The  berries 

are  very  large,  round,  and  white,  but  the  juice 
has  no  extraordinary  flavour ;  one  bunch  alone 
ought  to  be  left  to  a  bearing  branch  ;  and  even 
this  muft  be  thinned  foon  after  the  bloftoms  are 
fallen,  otherwife  a  large  fhare  of  the  berries  will 
never  ripen. 

34.  Brick  Grape.  The  berries  of  this  fpecies  Brick, 
are  of  a  longifh  fhape,  and  a  deep  red  colour  ; 

the  fkin  is  thin,  and  the  juice  is  very  fweet. 

35.  The  Black  Spanifh,  or  Alicant.  The  ber-  The  Black 
ries  of  this  fpecies  are  large,  fiat  at  the  top,  Spaniih, 
placed  thinly  ort  the  bunches,  and  are  of  a  dark-  or  Al>- 
brown  colour  when  ripe.  They  compofe  long  cafu* 
and  heavy  clufters  of  good- flavoured  Grapes  in 
proper  feafons.  The  plant  is  a  good  bearer,  and 

the  leaves  die  to  a  red  colour  in  the  autumn. 

36.  The  Claret  is  a  well-known  Grape;  its  Tfie 
colour  is  the  fame  as  claret,  and  the  juice  is  re-  claret 
lifhed  by  few.  In  fhort,  it  is  a  fruit  rather  adapt¬ 
ed  to  wine  than  to  be  eaten  as  fruit,  though  a 
plant  or  two  ought  to  be  admitted  where  there  are 

any  pretenfions  to  a  good  collection  of  thefe 
fruit.  The  leaves  die  to  a  deep  red  in  the  autumn. 

37.  Raifin.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  and 
kinds,  the  White  and  the  Black.  The  berries  Raifin 
are  oval,  flefhy,  very  large,  and  ate  placed  thinly  GraPe 

in  long  bunches.  The  juice  is  very  fweet,  and  dercnbsd- 
of  a  pleafant  tafte. 

I  have'  fixed  thefe  Grapes  as  they  ftand  num¬ 
bered  in  the  catalogue  of  my  plantation,  rather 
than  attempted  to  place  them  according  to  the 
due  order  of  their  ripening,  which  would  be  al¬ 
together  impoflible,  the  ripening  of  this  fruit  va¬ 
rying  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  feafons. 

And  although  I  have  mentioned  the  months 
in  which  fome  of  thefe  ripen,  this  muft  not  be 
too  ,ftriftly  relied  on,  .  and  muft  be  underftood 
only  to  mean  when  a  favourable  feafon  happens : 

For  there  are  fome  feafons  fo  unpropitious  to 
thefe  fruit,  that  hardly  any  of  them  ever  ripen 
at  all. 

The  July,  the  Sweet  Water,  the  Currant,  the 
Mulcadines,  Black  Clufter,  Burgundy,  and  Black 
Frontinac,  are  the  forwarded,  and  ought  always 
to  be  planted,  if  you  would  be  pretty  certain  of 
the  fruit. 

The  other  Frontinacs,  Mufcat  of  Alexandria, 
Hamburghs,  Alicant,  Claret,  Raifin,  Brick 
Grape,  &c.  will  ripen  in  favourable  feafons,  if 
well  fituated  againft  a  good  wall  ;  but  then  thefe, 
except  the  Hamburghs,  will  be  very  late,  and 

often 
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often  ill*relifhed  :  So  that  whoever  is  defirous  of 
thefe  Grapes  fhould  allot  them  a  place  againft 
the  hot- wall.  .1 

Nay,  t’ne  Lombardy,  the  Tokay,  and  the  St. 
Peter’s  Grape,  fwtlling  with  filch  heavy  clufters, 
hardly  ever  come  to  any  thing  without  artificial 
heat ;  lb  that  a  perfon  muft  make  his  colleftion 
of  vines  fuitable  to  his  convenience,  and  the 
advantage  he  has  of  bringing  the  fruit  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  A  general  colleClion  is  defigned  only  for 
thofe  who  poffefs  extent  of  walling  and  ample  for¬ 
tunes-,  whilit  the  early  forts  only  Ihould  befelefited 
by  thofe  who  would  with  greater  certainty  indulge 
their  palates  every  year  with  this  fruit  at  a  Ids 
expence. 

The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  of  vines  is 
very  eafy,  and  is  performed  by  planting  of  the 
flips  or  cuttings,  layering  of  the  branches,  or 
grafting  ;  but  the  ftrongeft  plants  in  the  lead 
time  are  always  to  be  obtained  from  layers.  If 
you  have  that  conveniency,  lay  down  forne  of  the 
under-branches  of  the  laft  year’s  wood  peg 
them  down  to  prevent  their  being  removed  by 
externals  ;  cover  them  over  with  mould  and  cut 
off  the  tops  to  within  one  or  two  eyes  of  the 
ground.  Autumn  is  the  bell  time  for  the  work, 
though  it  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  winter  or 
fpring.  Such  layers  will  be  good  plants  by  the 
autumn  following,  and  may  be  either  re¬ 
moved  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
grow,  or  they  may  be  fet  in  the  nurfery-ground 
for  a  year,  to  become  more  compact  and  Itrong, 
before  they  are  fet  out  for  good. 

They  are  alfo  eafily  railed  by  cuttings.  Thefe 
fhould  be  the  bottom  parts  of  Itrong,  well- 
ripened  fhoots  of  the  laft  year  ;  and  there  is  no 
neceffity  of  having  any  of  the  former  year’s  wood 
along  with  them.  Every  cutting  fhould  conlift 
of  three  eyes  or  buds  at  lead,  two  of  which 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  ground  ;  the  other  fhould 
be  very  little  above  it  :  They  fhould  be  fet  eight 
inches  afunder  in  rows  at  an  interval  of  two  feet, 
and  the  mould  fhould  be  well  trampled  down  to 
the  fides.  The  bed  time  for  this  work  is  the 
autumn,  though  it  may  be  done  with  lei's  luccefs 
in  the  winter  or  fpring.  If  a  very  dry  fpring  and 
fummer  fhould  .enfue  after  their  planting,  they 
fhould  be  watered  twice  a  week,  fhould  be  kept 
conftantly  clean  from  weeds,  and  by  the  autumn 
following  they  will  become  good  plants ;  and 
the  ftrongeft  may  be  then  fet  out  for  good,  while 
the  weakeft,  being  headed  to  within  one  good 
eye  of  the  ground,  fhould  remain  in  the  nurfery 
another  year ;  by  which  time  they  will  be  grown 
very  flrorig  and  good  plants,  and  fit  for  any  purpole. 

They  may  alio  'tie  encreafed  by  grafting; 
but  this  is  rarely  performed,  and  is  defigned 
chiefly  to  bring  forward  any  curious  fort  of 
Grape,  or  to  have  a  multiplicity  of  forts  at  the 
fame  time.  It  is  performed  by  cleft-grafting 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  cleft  fhould  be 
made  as  low  in  the  dock  as  poflible,  and  fhould 
be  two  or  three  inches  long  ;  the  cyon  fhould  be 
well  fitted  to  the  parts,  then  bound  and  clayed, 
and  it  will  readily  grow.  The  clay  muft  be  taken 
away,  and  the  band  loofened,  when  the  graft  has 
fhot  about  a  foot  and  an  half  in  length  ;  for  by 
this  it  will  be  diffidently  joined  to  the  dock, 
will  grow  amazingly,  and  fhould  be  faftened  as 
it  advances,  to  prevent  its  being  difplaced  by  the 
winds.  By  the  autumn  it  will  have  made  a  very 
ftrong  fhoot,  and  the  fummer  following  may  be 
brought  to  bear. 

Thus 'eafily  are  ail  the  forts  of  Vines  raifed; 
fo  that  I  ffiall  now  proceed  to  give  their  after- 


management,  from  the  time  of  their,  being  firft 
taken  out  of  the  nurfery  until  they  bear  fruit,  or 
become  old  trees  ;  and  that  the  reader  may  appre¬ 
hend  thefe  directions  more  readily,  ffiall  clals  them 
under  three  different  heads :  viz.  their  after-ma¬ 
nagement  when  planted  againft,  i.  Common 
Walls-,  2.  Hot-walls  ;  and,  3.  in  Vineyards. 

i.  Vines  againft  Common  Walls.  The  bed  Of  the 
afpeCt  for  thefe  is  the fou thread,  though  they  do  after-ma- 
exceeding  well  againft  the  fouth  ;  and  lometimes,  ™2P‘Tlent 
in  favourable  feafons,  the  fruit  ripens  very  well  againft^* 
in  a  fouth-weft  expolure.  The  border  fhould  be  common 
well  dug,  four  feet  wide  at  lead;  and  if  it  be  v‘a!is; 
naturally  moift,  clayey,  or  of  a  ftrong  nature, 
a  proportional  quantity  of  drift-fand,  coal-affies, 
lime-rubbiffi,  &c.  fhould  be  brought.  Vines 
like  fuch  a  fort  of  compoft  ;  and  if  the  ground 
is  not  naturally  fo,  or  made  fo  by  art,  you  may 
expeCt  very  little  luccefs  from  this  part  of  your 
fruit-plantation. 

Having  the  border  and  walls  in  order,  let  the 
Vines  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  nurfery  in 
autumn,  and  let  them  be  headed  to  within  two 
eyes  of  the  ground.  The  roots  will  want  no 
pruning,  except  Ihortening  the  ftrong  root  as 
the  fibres  will  allow  it,  as  we  may  fuppofe  the 
owner  has  juft  taken  them  out  of  his  own  nur¬ 
fery  :  And  indeed  if  they  be  brought  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  pruning  ought  alfo  to  be  the  fame  ; 
for  though  it  is  generally  recommended  to  take 
away  all  broken,  dried,  and  decayed  fibres,  yet 
thole  of  this  plant  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  which  are  fo;  and  unlefs  great 
caution  is  ufed,  many  fibres  may  be  taken  off 
which  would  have  enfured  growth  to  the  plant. 

Having  your  trees  all  in  readinefs,  proceed 
to  the  planting.  Let  holes  be  ’opened  alono- 
the  wall  at  the  diftance  of  eight  feet  from  each 
other  ;  the  holes  fhould  be  deeper  or  ffialiower, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  :  If  it  be  a 
long  draggling  layer,  having  the  fibres  at  the 
bottom,  and  will  not  admit  of  the  root  being 
Ihortened,  the  ground  fhould  be  proportionably 
raifed,  and  then  the  holes  may  be  made  to  a 
proper  depth;  which  perhaps  maybe  a  foot,  or  a 
foot  and  an  half.  If  the  plants  are  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  nine  inches  will  be  a  fufficlent  depth 
for  the  holes  ;  and  for  ffiort  handfome  compact 
plants,  fix  inches  depth  will  do.  I  am  the  more 
particular  in  thefe  directions,  becaufe  the  roots 
ought  to  be  as  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  as 
poflible,  in  order  to  draw  the  purer  and  more 
refined  juices  for  the  better  ripening  of  the 
branches  and  fruit. 

Having  thus  made  your  holes,,  with  a  plant 
lying  by  each  of  them  for  a  direction  as  to  the 
depth,  proceed  to  the  planting.  In  doing  of  this, 
fpread  the  fibres  equally  every  way ;  fet  the  items 
in  an  upright  pofition  fix  inches  from  the  wall ; 
fpread  the  fibres  equally  all  around  ;  then  put  in 
the  mould,  (baking  the  root  as  it  comes  in,  and 
dividing  the  fibres  with  your  fingers  to  prevent 
their  being  matted  together :  Prefs  the  mould 
well  to  the  fides  as  you  fill  up  the  hole  ;  raife 
the  earth  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  loweft  eye 
of  the  plant ;  and  if  there  be  a  fmali  ridge  ftill 
higher  carried  all  round,  forming  the  figure  of  a 
ftnall  bafon  having  the  plant  in  the  centre,  it 
will  ffiew  neatnefs  in  the  Gardener,  and,  if  very- 
dry  weather  fhould  happen,  will  be  better  for 
the  plant.  This  being  done,  fome  lay  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  foot  or  allies  over  the  lurface  of  the 
mould  ;  but  I  could  never  find  that  a  layer  or 
covering  of  fuch  ingredients  was  of  any  lervice 
to  the  plant  at  firft  ;  neither  do  the  roots  need 
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any  covering  but  that  of  the  pure  and  well-pre¬ 
pared  mould  of  the  border. 

If  a  very  dry  fpring  and  fummer  after  plant¬ 
ing  fhould  let  in,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  afford 
them  a  good  watering  at  times.  All  weeds  fhould 
be  plucked  up  as  they  atife  *  the  fhoots  fhould 
be  fattened  to  the  wall,  as  they  advance  ;  and 
this  is  all  the  management  they  will  require  for 
the  firft  year,  or  lift  til  they  come  to  their  prun¬ 
ing,  the  winter  after  they  have  been  planted. 

This  pruning  confifts  of  no  more  than  lhort- 
ening  their  heads  to  within  two  good  buds  of  the 
bottom.  They  ttiould  be  taken  off  about  an  inch 
and  an  half  above  the  bud  ;  and  the  time  for  the 
work  is,  from  the  falling  of  the  leaves  in  autumn, 
until  a  little  before  the  ftp  begins  to  flow  in  the 
fpring. 

Digging  of  the  border  is  a  neceffary  operation 
for  the  encouraging  of  the  plant.  In  doing  of  this, 
do  not  dig  fo  near  it  as  to  difturb  the  root,  but 
carefully  loofen  the  mould  above  it,  and  draw 
frefh  earth  up  to  the  item,  moulding  it  up  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  old  wood.  This  will  caufe 
the  buds  to  flioot  out  ftrong  in  fummer  *  and  to 
encourage  them  in  this,  all  weak  fhoots  mutt  be 
taken  off  as  they  are  produced,  leaving  thofe 
from  the  buds  only  to  poffefs  the  tree.  Such  la¬ 
teral  fhoots  alfo  as  they  fhall  produce  mutt  be 
rubbed  off  as  they  appear,  for  thefe  will  propor¬ 
tionally  weaken  the  main  fhoots,  which  ought  in 
every  refpeCt  to  be  encouraged,  that  the  lower 
eyes  may  be  as  bold  as  pofiible  for  the  next  year’s 
progrefs  :  Fattening  them  to  the  wall  mutt  be 
duly  attended  to  as  they  advance  in  height,  and 
the  lower  eyes  Or  buds  will  receive  ftiil  additional 
ftrength,  by  nipping  off  the  ends  of  the  main 
fhoots  in  July  ;  which  circumftance  ought  never 
t6  be  omitted. 

The  winter  following,  in  mild  weather,  they 
fhould  be  cut  down  to  three  eyes :  Thefe  fhould 
be  fattened  horizontally  to  the  wall,  and  that  is 
all  the  trouble  they  will  require  this  winter. 
Summer-weeding,  and  winter- digging  of  the  bor¬ 
der,  mutt  attend  the  Vines  in  their  progrefs  ; 
neither  mutt  any  large  plants  be  fet  near  them, 
for  thefe  will  retard  their  growth,  greatly  weaken 
if  not  deftroy  the  lower  eyes,  and  caufe  the  whole 
fhoots  to  be  fpongy  and  ill-ripened. 

The  fummer  following,  the  plant  mutt  be 
poffeffed  of  fuch  fhoots  only  as  are  produced  from 
the  eyes  left  on  the  laft  pruning ;  and  even  then, 
when  two  fhoots  grow  from  one  eye*  the  weakeft 
mutt  be  taken  away.  Ail  others  alfo  mutt  be 
rubbed  off  as  they  appear  ;  they  mutt  be  trained 
tb  the  wall  as  they  advance  in  height,  and  in 
July  mutt  have  their  ends  pinched  off  as  before, 
except  fuch  as  {hew  fruit;  for  thefe,  in  thisyoung 
ftate  of  the  tree,  fhould  be  permitted  to  grow  at 
leaft  a  month  longer  before  they  are  fhortened. 

A  round  of  this  work  is  to  be  every  year  re¬ 
peated  ;  and  by  a  due  obfervance  of  thefe  ealy 
rules,  keeping  the  ground  clean  from  weeds  and 
large  plants  in  fummer,  and  digging  the  border 
in  winter,  your  Vines  will  be  hearty  and  ftrong, 
and  in  good  condition  every  year  to  produce  you 
rich  and  heavy  clutters. 

As  your  Vines  get  old,  the  practice  may  be 
a  little  Varied !  The  young  wood  may  be  left 
four  eyes  long,  and  they  fhould  be  placed  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other,  that  there 
may  be  room  enough  to  train  their  fide-fhoots 
as  they  are  produced  on  which  account,  if  the 
tree  has  been  ill-managed,  and  is  poffeffed  of  too 
large  a  fhare  of  thefe  fhoots,  the  weakeft  mutt  be 
entirely  taken  away,  leaving  the  others  at  about 
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eighteen  inches  diftance  from  each  other.  The 
bearing  branches  fhould  be  fhortened  the  middle 
or  end  of  June  to  within  three  eyes  above  the 
fruit,  whilft  the  others  dre  permitted  to  grow  un¬ 
til  the  middle  or  end  of  July  before  they  are 
fhortened.  The  practice  of  the  one  will  ftrengch- 
en  the  fruit,  and  bring  it  forward  in  the  ripen¬ 
ing  •,  and  the  praClice  of  the  other  will  ftrengthert 
the  flioot,  and  caufe  the  buds  to  be  ftrong  for 
the  fucceeding  year. 

In  clearing  the  tree  of  all  Weak  and  irre¬ 
gular  fhoots,  which  ought  to  be  begun  in  May, 
and  repeated  at  an  interval  of  about  three  weeks 
all  fummer,  care  mutt  be  taken  not  to  wound,  or 
take  off  the  leaves  of  the  {landing  branches  ;  for 
fuch  practice  (tho’  too  often  praChfed)  will  be  in¬ 
jurious  both  to  the  fhoots  and  fruit.  Thele  irre¬ 
gular  fhoots,  as  they  appear,  fhould  always  be’ 
difplaced  by  rubbing  •,  and  with  regard  to  others 
that  may  require  to  be  taken  off  at  the  winter- 
pruning,  they  fhould  be  cut  clofe  to  the  ftem 
with  the  knife,  not  leaving  a  fhort  ferag,  as  is  of¬ 
ten  praCtifed ;  for  fuch  will  fend  forth  weak 
branches,  which,  if  not  timely  taken  off,  will 
crowd  the  tree,  be  injurious  to  the  fruit,  and 
greatly  weaken  thofe  that  are  defigned  for  fruit¬ 
bearing  the  year  after.  When  pruning  is  per¬ 
formed  fo  late  in  the  fpring,  that  the  juices  flow* 
and  the  plant  bleeds,  as  the  Gardeners  "term  it* 
the  bleeding  may  be  flopped  by  applying  to  the 
part  fome  wood-afhes,  unflaked  lime,  or  dry 
foot.  This  very  often  flops  it  at  firft,  but  never 
fails  effecting  a  cure,  if  repeatedly  applied. 

Soon  after  the  bloffoms  of  the  Vine  are  fallen* 
and  the  fruit  is  well  fet,  it  fhould  be  thinned 
where  it  fliews  itfelf  in  too  •  great  quantities. 
More  than  two  bunches  ought  never  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  on  one  branch  5  and  of  fome /of 
the  largeft  forts,  one  bunch  for  a  branch  will  be 
fufficient.  Carefully,  therefore,  look  over  your 
fruit  at  that  time,  and  with  a  knife  take  away  all 
the  weakeft  bunches,  leaving  only  one  or  two 
of  the  largeft  and  fineft  bunches  on  each  branch. 
Branches  alfo  at  this  time  may  be  wholly  taken 
away,  with  the  bunches  on  them,  if  the  tree  is 
much  crowded  *  and  thus  may  the  whole  be  kept 
free  and  open,  which  is  the  only  way  to  have 
this  fruit  rightly  flavoured,  and  in  its  true  flze 
and  perfection. 

This  is  the  method  of  training  Vines  to  the 
wall  *  and  in  the  fame  manner  alfo  they  may  be 
trained  to  an  efpalier,  if  the  foil  be  of  a  warm 
nature,  and  the  fltuation  well  defended,  otherwife 
it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  make  the  trial.  I 
have  known  them  drawn  along  the  border  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden  j  and  though  in  fome  feafons 
the  fruit  has  ripened  very  well,  yet  in  general  it 
will  be  late,  bad-tatted,  and  feldom  come  to 
any-thing  *  fo  that  it  will  not  anfwer  to  purfue 
this  practice,  unlefs  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  wall¬ 
ing  *  and  if  fo,  the  Vines  may  be  planted  in  efpa- 
liers,  for  the  fruit  to  take  their  chance  as  it  fhall 
happen. 

Neverthelefs,  if  the  Vines  are  planted  againft 
an  efpalier,  good  fruit  may  with  greater  certainty 
be  procured,  if  the  owner  will  be  at  the  expence 
of  a  reed  hedge  to  run  along  the  back  of  it ;  for 
this  will  in  fome  meafure  anfwer  the  end  of  a 
wall.  This  hedge  need  not  be  above  four  feet 
high,  for  that  will  be  a  defence  high  enough  for 
the  fruit  *  whilft  the  ftrong  fhoots  which  are  de¬ 
figned  to  bear  the  year  following  may  rear  their 
heads  above  the  hedge  without  danger  of  injury, 
and  may  be  fattened  to  a  trelafc,  as  they  advance, 
at  pleafure.  Hedges  of  thefe  kinds  need  not  be 
9  N  placed 
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placed  until  the  trees  are  four  or.  five  years  old, 
and  are  got  into  a  good  bearing  ftate.  The  reeds 
fhould  be  tied  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  a  flip  of 
deal  fhould  run  along  the  top  to  look  handfome, 
and  protect  their  ends.  This  method  is  fre¬ 
quently  praftifed,  and  plenty  of  good  fruit  in  no 
very  favourable  feafons  is  thereby  often  obtained. 

Vines  againft  hot  walls  mult  be  planted  and 
managed  the  fame  way  as  Vines  againft  other 
walls,  until  they  come  into  a  bearing  ftate  and 
good  condition  for  forcing. 

A  proper  border  only  is  to  be  prepared  for  their 
reception  at  firft,  and  then  an  interval  of  four  years 
will  elapfe  before  they  call  upon  us  to  exert  our 
fuperior  fkill  to  caufe  their  delicious  fruit  at  un- 
ufual  feafons  to  be  brought  to  the  table. 

The  walls  fhould  be  built  on  a  dry  foil ;  and 
for  want  of  this,  the  border  muft  be  raifed  with 
proper  earth  two  feet  high  ;  the  common  earth 
muft  be  taken  out  a  full  lpade’s  depth,  and  the 
bottom  muft  be  well  rammed  with  any  kind  of  dry 
rubbifh,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  ftriking  into 
thofe  cold  and  unfavourable  regions  below. 
If  the  border  is  naturally  dry,  the  earth  may  be 
taken  out  deeper,  and  the  border  raifed  propor¬ 
tionally  lefs  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  and 
even  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fpread  a 
layer  or  ftratum  of  dry  rubbifh,  of  about  a  foot 
thicknefs,  at  the  bottom,  ramming  it  down  very 
clofe.  As  the  roots  will  be  thus  confined  from 
ftriking  downwards,  a  more  than  ordinary  breadth 
for  the  border  muft  be  allowed,  that  there  may 
be  room  enough  for  them  to  take  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  turn  another  way.  Five  feet,  at  leaft,. 
muft  be  their  breadth,  and  the  depth  of  the 
brought-in  foil  muft  be  two  feet.  A  nine-inch 
wall  fhould  be  in  front  of  the  border,  not  only 
to  keep  it  up,  but  to  place  whatever  is  necef¬ 
fary  upon  it ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  proper 
holes  or  vacancies  fhould  be  left  open  to  drain 
off  the  moifture,  which  would  otherwife  be 
confined,  and  rot  the  tender  fibres  of  the  plants 
as  they  are  produced. 

Having  thus  finifhed  the  wall,  filled  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pit  with  ftones,  broken  bricks,  fub- 
bifh,  &c.  and  fo  clofely  rammed  them  down  that 
there  may  be  no  chance  for  the  roots  penetrat¬ 
ing,  the  mould  fhould  be  brought  in.  This 
fhould  be  a  good,  light,  frefh  earth,  taken  from 
a  pafture  ground  with  the  fward  along  with  it 
the  year  before,  the  fward  having  been  frequently 
turned  to  rot  the  turf  and  incorporate  the  parts. 

It  fhould  be  fpread  regularly  and  uniformly  over 
the  whole,  and  laid  fo  thick,  that  when  fettled  it 
may  form  a  bed  or  border  of  earth  two  feet 
deep. 

This  being  done,  the  mould  fhould  be  left  to 
fettle  about  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  and  then  the 
plants  are  to  be  fet  in  the  ufual  manner  againft 
the  back-wall,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  from 
each  other.  The  planting  may  be  performed 
any  time  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring  ; 
though  the  firft  feafon  is  by  .far  the  belt,  if  I 
the  walls,  & c.  are  in  readinefs.  From  the  time 
of  their  being  planted  until  they  are  got  into  a 
good  bearing  ftate,  their  management  muft  be 
the  fame  as  againft  common  walls :  This  fhould 
be  four  years ;  for  though  they  may  be  brought 
to  bear  fooner,  yet  the  trees  will  be  too  tender, 
and  the  bunches  will  be  fo  few  as  not  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  proceed  to  the  operation  of 
forcing.  Having  therefore  the  trees  ftrong  and 
in  good  order,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  be 
about  the  fourth  year  from  the  planting,  about 
the  middle  of  January  let  the  fires  be  lighted, 


and  the  glaffes  put  on  :  If  this  is  done  much 
earlier,  the  lhoots  will  draw  weak,  long  (hanked, 
and  produce  little  fruir,  as  a  due  admiffion  of  air 
cannot  be  granted  them*  if  very  bad  weather 
fhould  happen  in  the  fpring  ;  and  if  it  be  done 
much  later,  the  time  of  the  fruit  being  ripened 
will  be  protraCted  ;  it  will  come  in  later,  nearer 
to  that  which  is  produced  in  the  common  way, 
and  confequently  its  value  will  be  proportion¬ 
ally  diminifhed. 

I  he  fires  ought  to  be  made  to  afford  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat  only,  and  to  heat  the  air  only  about 
eight  or  ten  degrees  above  the  point  Temperate  of 
the  Botanical  Thermometers.  Neither  need  they 
be  continued  day  and  night,  unlefs  very 
cold  weather  fets  in  :  In  fuch  weather  they 
ought  always  to  be  kept  up,  that  the  air  may 
be  properly  heated,  and  the  plants  may  receive 
no  check  in  their  progrefs  ;  but  in  mild  feafons, 
and  when  the  fun  fhines  out,  one  fire  only  need 
be  lighted  in  the  evening  j  and  if  it  is  kept 
burning  until  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  the 
wall  will  be  fufficiently  heated,  and  the  air 
brought  into  a  due  temperature,  and  continued 
lo  the  enfuing  day. 

When  the  Vines  begin  to  (hoot,  they  muft  be 
regularly  trained  and  fattened  to  the  trelafe. 
They  fhould  be  fo  difpofed  that  they  may  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air  •,  all  weak, 
irregular  (hoots  fhould  be  taken  off  j  and  in 
performing  thefe  operations,  the  greateft  caution 
muft  be  tiled  not  to  break  the  proper  (hoots  ; 
for  the  forcing  makes  them  exceedingly  brit¬ 
tle  at  this  time,  and  caufes  them  to  fnap,  if  they 
are  in  the  leaft  roughly  handled. 

From  time  to  time  they  fhould  be  trained 
in  this  manner ;  and  about  the  firft  week  in 
May  tne  fires  fhould  be  wholly  difeontinued. 

By  this  time,  as  the  days  will  be  grown  very 
long,  and  the  fun  have  great  power,  air  propor¬ 
tionally  in  greater  quantities  muft  be  given  the 
plants,  and  they  will  alfo  require  to  be  oftener 
watered  ;  for  this  is  effentially  neceffary  to  the 
well-ripening  of  the  fruit.  As  the  days  get 
ftill  longer,  and  the  weather  warmer,  the  glaffes 
fhould  be  wholly  taken  off  in  the  day-time, 
and  may  be  placed  on  again  in  evenings,  or  let 
alone,  as  you  may  think  proper,  unlefs  you  are 
apprehenfive  of  frofts,  which  often  happen  even 
at  the  end  of  May.  If  the  glaffes  are  laid  on,  the 
fruit  will  ripen  earlier,  as  it  will  be  protected  from 
the  dews,  which  will  retard  its  growth.  If  the 
glaffes  are  not  laid  on,  the  fruit  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  dews,  which  will  caufe  it  to  be 
better  flavoured,  though  it  be  a  little  later  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  ripe. 

As  foon  as  the  fruit  is  well  fet,  thofe  forts 
which  naturally  produce  very  clofe  bunches, 
fhould  have  the  branches  thinned  with  fharp- 
pointed  feiffars  •,  the  lmalleft  fhould  be  picked 
out  with  the  points  *,  and  thus  leaving  the 
others  properly  thinned,  they  will  ripen  and 
come  to  perfection  better.  In  doing  this,  do  not 
handle  the  bunches,  but  only  with  very  narrow- 
pointed  feiffars  pick  out  the  fmalleft  parts ; 
for  it  they,  are  any  ways  bruiled,  or  difpoffefied 
of  that  fine  mealy  duft  which  is  peculiar  to 
them  in  that  early  ftate,  they  very  leldom  do 
well  afterwards. 

In  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs,  the  glaffes 
tauft  always  be  put  on  in  very  wet  weather  •, 
for  that  will  backen  the  fruit,  and  deftroy  its  true 
flavour. 

Early  in  June  you  will  find  your  grapes  large 
and  about  their  full  growth,  and  in  a  very 
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little  time  after  you  will  perceive  them  to  begin 
to  ripen.  This  is  the  time  to  guard  them  againlt 
the  attacks  of  birds  and  inlects  ;  the  only  way 
for  which  is  to  place  nets  and  birdlime  twigs  for 

^  •  L°ne’  an(^  bottles,  or  vials  half-filled 

with  fugar  and  water,  tor  the  other. 

Thus  will  your  fruit  uninterruptedly  advance  to 
perfection,  and  will  fhew  itielf  at  the  table  many 
Weeks  before  that  which  is  produced  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  courfe  of  Nature  againfl  common  walls. 

,  The  forts  proper  for  forcing  are  all  the  early 
kinds  ;  luch  as  the  Early  Sugar,  the  White,  the 
Black  Sweet  Water,  the  Mufcadines,  &c.  for 
thefe  coming  much  earlier  than  any  of  the  other 
forts,  will  be  deemed  the  greater  curiofity,  and 
have  an  higher  tendency  to  excite  converiation, 
Which  is  often  what  the  Gardener  chiefly  aims 
at  in  the  execution  of  his  art.  The  really 
curious  may  have  grapes  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  this  way,  which  would  otherwife  not 
ripen  in  our  climate  ;  but  then  the  time  of  their 
being  brought  to  the  table  will  be  when  there 
is  a  vaft  profufion  of  the  different,  and  for  the 
molt  part  better,  forts  from  the  common  walls  ; 
which  will  in  general  caufe  them  to  be  lefs  ef- 
teemed,  and  afford  little  pleafure,  except  to  thofe 
few  only  who  are  really  curious  in  tailing  the 
different  forts  of  fruit. 

Vines  will  not  bear  forcing  every  year  ;  for 
which  reafon  a  double  quantity  of  wall¬ 
ing  fhouid  be  built  and  planted,  that. each  part 
may  take  its  turn  alternately,  and  come  in 
forcing  every  other  year*  In  thole  years  the 
Vines  are  forced,  the  chief  care  fhouid  be  to 
encourage  the  fruit,  without  paying  much  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fhoots  for  the  fupply  of  young 
wood;  and  in  thofe  years  the  Vines  are  at  reft, 
no  regard  fhouid  be  paid  to  the  fruit ;  for  the 
tree  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  a  bunch,  that 
the  fhoots  may  be  proportionally  ftronger,  and 
in  better  condition  to  iupport  the  operation  the 
fucceeding  year. 

This  is  the  principal  way  of  forcing  Vines  in 
order  to  bring  their  fruit  as  early  to  perfection  as 
this  climate  will  admit  of.  Other  inferior  ways 
are  praftifed ;  fuch  as  planting  them  againfl 
a  wall  in  which  there  are  flues,  but  no  giajTes 
in  the  front.  Though  they  Hand  wholly  ex- 
pofed  to  any  weather  as  it  fhall  happen,  yet 
by  lighting  the  fires  at  the  ufual  time,  and  thus 
keeping  the  wall  warm,  the  fhoots  will  be  made 
early,  and  the  fruit  will  be  ripened  fome  weeks 
before  that  on  common  walls  *,  and  having  all 
the  benefit  of  the  dews  and  full  air,  the  fruit 
will  be  better-flavoured  than  chat  which  has  been 
violently  forced. 

By  planting  them  againfl  the  wall  of  an.houfe 
that  is  the  back  of  a  chimney  where  a  fire  is 
ufually  kept  burning,  the  fhoots  and  fruit  will 
be  proportionally  forced  and  ripened  long  be¬ 
fore  thofe  in  the  ordinary  way. 

By  planting  them  againfl  the  fide  of  the 
Rove,  and  by  introducing  the  branches  through 
fmall  holes,  and  faftening  them  to  proper 
fupports  near  the/  glades,  the  fruit  may,  be 
brought  as  early  to  perfection  as  any  other 
■way  ;  though  it  is  feldom  well-flavoured,  and 
the  quantity  to  be  obtained  muft  be  very  in- 
confiderable. 

When  this  method  is  pradifed,  the  branches, 
as  foon  as  they  have  performed  their  office,  fhouid 
be  cut  off,  and  frefh  ones  at  the,  ufual  time  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  purpofe  *,  for  they  feldom  do 
well  after  they  have  been  once  thus  forced  :  On 


which  account,  when  this  method  is  praftifed, 
great  attention  fhouid  be  paid  to  a  proper  fup¬ 
ply  of 'frefh  fhoots,  of  itifficient  length,  to  be 
introduced  fuccefsfully  as  the  feaion  comes 


in. 


The  culture  of  Vineyards  has  been  known  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  liquor  they  pro¬ 
duce  is  probably  the  firft  (except  water)  that  was 
known  to  mankind. 

The  variety  of  Grapes  to  produce  wine  are  in¬ 
finite,  and  the  foil  and  fituation  in  which  they 
are  placed  alfo  give  a  different  flavour  to  their 
produce. 

Of  old  this  was  notorioufly  known,  and  the 
different  forts  of  wine  had  their  admirers. 
In  this  age,  we  can  hardly  be  faid  to  fall 
fhort  of  the  Ancients  in  the  number  of  forts ; 
and  I  believe  there  are  very  few  of  them  but 
have  admirers  enough. 

In  France,  Italy,  and  other  wine  countries* 
the  management  of  the  Vineyards  and  their 
wines  is  a  principal  branch  of  trade.  Whole 
farms  confift  entirely  of  Vineyards;  and  it  is  fronl 
thefe  countries  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  are  fo  amply  fupplied. 

Vineyards  have  formerly  been  much  planted 
in  England;  but  the  difcontinuance,  and  now  al- 
moft  total  dilufe  of  them  feems  plainly  to  indicate 
that  they  did  not  anfwer  the  end ;  and  that  the 
wine  they  produced  was  not  adequate  in  worth  to 
the  trouble'  and  expence  attending  them. 

Though  in  general  this  may  be  true,  yet  I 
have  known  good  wine  made  of  Grapes  grow¬ 
ing  in  England,  and  have  drank  our  Burgundy 
no  way  inferior,  as  my  tafle  could  find  our,  to 
that  noted  wine  which  we  have  conflantly  im¬ 
ported  from  that  country. 

Doubtlefs,  therefore,  there  are  fome  foils  arfci 
fituations  that  will  iuit  Vines,  and  caule  their  fruit 
to  ripen  properly  here ;  and  when  a  perfon  is 
pofleffed  of  iuch  a  fpot,  then  may  he  proceed  td 
plant  it  as  a  Vineyard  ;  otherwife  he  will  find  his 
labour  and  expence  thrown  away. 

The  tokens  or  figns  of  a  proper  place  for  a 
Vineyard  are,  1.  The  foil  fhouid  be  naturally 
dry,  loamy,  light,  and  of  a  warm  nature.  2.  The 
bottom  fhouid  be  either  chalky,  rocky,  full  0f 
lime-ftones,  or  gravel.  .3.  The  fituation  fhouid 
be  on  the  South-eafl,  or  South  fide  of  an  hill ; 
though  it  will  do  very  well  if  it  be  in  a  fruitful*, 
dry,  warm  part  of  the  plains  that  lie  open  to  the 
Eaft.  It  fhouid  be  well  defended  from  the 
North-weft  and  South- weft  winds  by  trees,  and 
hills  at  a  diflance  ;  and  for  want  of  thofe,  a 
double  hedge  fhouid  be  planted,  running  alon* 
the  North,  the  Weft,  and  Hoping  off  by  the 
South- weft ;  for  this  will  break  thofe  winds, 
prevent  them  from  ruffling  down  the  hill 
among  the  Vines,  and  keep  the  place  warm.  If 
tfie  fituation  and  foil  be  of  this  nature,  it  fairly 
*  invites  you  to  begin  your  plantation  ;  though 
there  are  other  foils  which  will  do  very  well  for 
aWineyard,  and  in  which  Vines  will  grow,  and 
bear  plenty  of  fruit.  They  are  found  to  grow 
very  luxuriantly  upon  marly  ground  ;  and  I 
have  planted  with  fuccels  a  fmall  Vineyard  in  our 
Nurfery  at  Gumley.  The  part  where  the  Vines 
were  planted  was  the  South  fide  of  a  hill ;  the  foil 
is  an  unfruitful  white  clay,  and  will  afford  good 
bricks;  and  notwithftanding  in  winter  it  looks 
like  a  good  red,  loamy  earth,  and  is  very  light  and 
dry,  yet  in  fummer  it  becomes  white,  flaky,  and 
fliews  itfelf  a  moft  unhappy  foil  for  any  planta¬ 
tion.  The  clay  becomes  denfer  the  deeper  you 
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go,  and  full  of  blue  veins.  Its  natural  produce 
was  furze-bulhes,  and  it  was  a  burrow  for 
rabbits. 

Here  I  planted  a  fmall  Vineyard  of  the  Red 
Burgundy  Vine.  The  Grapes  ripened  exceedingly 
well;  the  clutters  were  rich  and  large,  and 
would  have  afforded  plenty  of  good  wine,  had 
they  not  always  been  ttolen  by  the  populace  which 
came  to  fee  the  plantations,  and  which  has  fince 
occafioned  their  being  grubbed  up. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  place  I  had,  in 
which  Grapes  ripened  without  walls.  I  planted 
more  than  forty  different  forts  in  the  valley  be¬ 
low,  where  bricks  had  been  formerly  made,  and 
all  the  Sweet  Waters,  the  Mulcadines,  and  all 
the  early  forts  ripened  their  fruit  there  extreme¬ 
ly  well  ;  and  though  thefe  were  chiefly  deflgned 
to  produce  cuttings  for  the  propagationof  thedif- 
ferent  forts,  and  confequently  had  not  the  clofe. 
management  of  fruit-bearing  plants,  they  bore 
amazingly,  and  (hewed  their  heavy,  well-ri¬ 
pened  clufters  lying  on  the  ground  ;  from  all 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  a  foil  is 
naturally  dry,  of  a  warm  nature,  and  has  a 
good  expofure,  it  will  afford  you  rational  hopes 
of  fuccefs,  and  give  you  great  encouragement  to 
begin  your  Vineyard. 

The  firft  ftep  towards  this  is,  to  prepare 
the  ground  properly.  This  fhould  be  done  by 
trenching  or  double-digging  of  it  5  the  fward 
fhould  be  worked  to  the  bottom,  the  clods 
fhould  be  well  broken,  and  the  fined  parts 
fhould  be  laid  at  the  top.  This  work  fhould 
be  performed  in  the  autumn  ;  and  you  may  as 
foon  as  you  pleale  after  that*  proceed  to  plant 
your  Viileyard. 

Let  holes  be  firft  opened  for  the  plants 
in  rows  eight  feet  afunder,  and  let  there  be  an 
interval  of  four  yards  between  each  of  the  rows  •, 
let  the  rows  run  from  South-eaft  to  South-weft  •, 
and  as  the  holes  are  opened,  let  the  plants  be 
taken  out  of  the  Nuriery  with  care,  and  planted 
as  foon  as  poffible.  In  planting  them,  fpread  the 
fibres  equally  all  around,  prefs  the  mould  well 
to  the  roots  and  the  ftem,  and  let  the  plant 
fhew  itfelf  from  thence  with  one  good  eye  only, 
juft  above  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

Your  Vineyard  being  thus  planted,  there  will 
be  a  large  interval  of  reft  before  they  call  for 
your  further  diligence  •,  and  even  then,  during 
the  firft  year,  the  trouble  they  will  give  you  will 
be  but  fmall.  In  the  fummer,  as  the  (hoots 
advance  in  height,  they  muft  at  times  be  faf- 
tened  to  flakes  thruft  into  the  ground  for  that 
purpofe;  all  weak  and  lateral  lhoots  muft  be 
taken  off-,  and  the  ground  muft  be  regularly 
freed  from  weeds  as  they  arife. 

Some  recommend  the  planting  of  efculents 
between  the  rows,  and  the  continuing  that  pra&ice 
annually  until  the  Vines  come  into  a  bearing 
ftate.  But  this  is  very  wrong  advice;  the 
ground  ought  to  lie  fallow  all  the  time,  and  at 
proper  intervals  be  dug,  ftill  the  better  to  enrich 
its  nature,  that  its  force  may  be  greater  for  the 
Vines  when  they  come  to  bear :  For  although 
Vines  will  grow  and  bear  fruit  in  a  poor  or 
hungry  foil,  yet  they  do  abundantly  better  in 
earth  of  good  heart,  provided  it  be  light  and 
dry.  This  is  confirmed  to  us  by  the  practice  of 
the  planters  of  vineyards  abroad,  who  once  in  fe- 
ven  or  eight  years  manure  their  Vineyards  with 
fheep  or  cows  dung.  Not  a  vegetable  there¬ 
fore  between  the  rows,  from  the  firft  planting 
of  the  Vineyard,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  (land 
for  any  ufe  ;  the  weeds  muft  be  conftantly  clear¬ 


ed  off  as  they  (hew  themfelves  ;  the  ground  muft 
at  leaft  once  a  year  be  dug  between  the  rows  ; 
and  it  thefe  rules  be  ftridtly  attended  to,  you  will 
find  a  ft  range  difference  in  your  Vines,  with 
regard  to  their  ftrength  of  (hooting,  the  large- 
nels  of  the  clufters,  and  the  exal  ed  flavour  of 
their  juices. 

The  winter  after  planting,  your  fets  fhould  be 
headed  to  within  two  eyes  of  the  ground.  The 
autumn  is  the  feafon  in  which  this  work  is  gene¬ 
rally  praftifed  ;  but  if  it  be  done  in  the  faring, 
before  they  bleed.,  it  will  be  better ;  for  by  that 
time  the  (hoots  will  be  better  hardened,  and,  by 
being  more  compact  and  woody,  will  be  lefs  li¬ 
able  to  fuffer  from  the  externals  of  wet  and 
cold,  than  if  they  had  been  cut  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  are  for  the  moft  part  very  fpjngy  and 
ill*  ripened. 

Let  the  winter-digging  be  performed  juft  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  cut  down,  otherwife  there 
will  be  great  danger,  throtigh  the  heedleffnefe 
of  labourers;  of  having  many  of  the  plants  tram¬ 
pled  on,  and  their  eyes  broken  off.  In  digging 
the  ground,  difturb  the  roots  of  the  Vines  a$ 
little  as  poffible,  draw  the  earth  gently  up  to 
the  ftems,  and  having  headed  them  td  within  two 
eyes  of  the  ground,  let  a  flake  be  thrbft  down 
on  each  fide  of  the  plant,  to  which  the  (hoots 
proceeding  from  each  of  the  eyes  mdy  be  faf- 
tened  the  fummer  following. 

This  faftening  is  to  be  performed  at  intervals 
as  before,  as  the  (hoots  advance  in  height; 
weak,  irregular,  and  lateral  (hoots  muft  be 
rubbed  off  as  they  (hew  themfelves ;  the  ground 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  this  is  all 
the  trouble  neceffary  to  be  given  them  for  that 
/ummer. 

The  winter  or  fpring  following,  the  ground 
(hould  be  dug  again,  and  the  Vines  fhould  be 
pruned  in  order  to  forward  their  fummer  progrefS. 
This  pruning  (hould  confift  in  (hortening  the 
(hoots  to  within  two  eyes  of  the  laft  year’s  wood, 
and  then  faftening  them  nearly  hori-zontally  to 
flakes  thruft  down  for  the  purpofe.  As  they 
grow  in  fummer,  the  main  (hoots  muft  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  (lakes,  and  all  weak  and  hregulaf 
branches  taken  off  as  ufual. 

The  winter  following,  they  muft  be  pruned 
as  before  ;  but  as  it  may  be  expe&ed,  that 
by  this  time  they  are  in  a  condition  for  bear¬ 
ing,  one  or  two  of  the  uppermoft  branches  of 
each  plant  may  be  (hortened  to  within  four  eyes 
of  the  old  wood,  with  a  defign  to  produce  fruit 
the  next  fummer;  whilft  the  others  may  be, 
(hortened  to  within  two  good  eyes  of  the  old 
wood,  with  a  defign  not  to  bear  fruit,  but  that 
they  may  lhoot  vigoroufly  only  the  fummer  fol¬ 
lowing.  This  being  done,  the  (takes  (hould  be 
placed,  and  the  fre(h  branches  tied  to  them  as 
before  $  their  pofition  (hould  be  nearly  horizon¬ 
tal,  that  the  fruit  which  they  produce  may  be  as 
near  the  ground  as  poffible  ;  for  fuch  fruit  will 
be  always  the  largeft  and  bed  ripened. 

The  fummer  following,  as  the  (hoots  advance, 
they  muft  be  fattened  to  the  (lakes  as  before, 
and  all  weak  fide-branches  rubbed  off  as  ufual. 
The  ftrong-fhooting  branches,  which  proceed 
from  the  two  eyes  with  a  defign  to  bear  fruit 
the  year  following,  muft  be  permitted  to  purfuc 
their  growth  until  the  end  of  July  ;  but  thofe 
branches  which  (hew  fruit,  fhould  be  nipped  off 
as  foon  as  they  have  got  three  eyes  above  the 
clufters  ;  and  thefe  (hould  be  brought  out  as 
much  as  may  be,  that  they  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  th?  fun  and  air. 
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.  The  winter  following  the  ftrong  (hoots  (hould 
be  (hortened  ;o  within  four  eyes  of  the  bot- 
tom,  in  order  to  bear  fruit  after  that  \  whilft  the 
others  fhould  be  cut  down  to  two  eyes,  to  keep 
up  the  fiicceffton  in  order  :  And  in  this  manner 
you  are  to  proceed  with  your  Vineyard,  which 
will  grow  better  and  better  every  year,  and  pro¬ 
duce  fruit,  as  it  grows  older,  of  a  more  exalt¬ 
ed  fla\  our,  and  fuch  as  will  produce  finer  wines. 

When  you  find  you  have  too  many  branches 
On  a  Vine,  take  out  the  weakeft,  arid  fuch  as  {hew 
any  tendency  to  crowd  each  other,  in  the  winter ; 
and  in  the  fummer  always  difplace  the  weak,  ir¬ 
regular,  and  lateral  fhoots  by  rubbing  them  off. 
In  fhortening  the  branches  tor  bearing  wood,  let 
it  be  done  to  four  eyes  only  ♦,  for  if  rhore  eyes 
are  left  on  the  branch,  there  will  be  more  fruit 
produced  •,  but  then  it  will  greatly  weaken  the 
plant,  and  caufe  great  trouble  and  time  to  reftore 
it  to  its- good  ftate.  When  you  ffiorten  the  other 
branches  in  order  to  produce  fruit  to  fucceed 
thefe,  let  it  always  be  down  to  two  good  eyes  ; 
and  to  make  the  buds  at  the  bottom  ftronger, 
let  the  tops  be  nipped  off  the  end  of  July,  leav¬ 
ing  the  fhoots  about  five  feet  long.  With  re- 
gard  to  thofc  branches  which  fhew  frilit,  their 
ends  fhould  be  nipped  off  the  huddle  or  end  of 
June,  and  fhould  always  be  fhortened  to  Within 
three  buds  of  the  fruit. 


Thus  will  your  fruit  advance  regularly  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  though,  in  order  to  enfure  it  a  better 
flavour^  fome  cut  the  ftalks  of  the  bunches  half 
through,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  they  are 
gathered  ;  while  others,  again,  gather  them,  and 
hang  them  upon  firings  in  an  airy  place,  that  the 
cruder  particles  may  evaporate  before  they  are 
preffed  for  wine. 

In  either  practice,  as  the  purer  juices  of 
the  grape  only  are  retained,  a  firmer  and  more 
excellent  wine  may  be  expected  to  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

Vineyards  may  confift  of  any  forts  of  Vines 
which  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  this  country,  at  the 
pleaiure  of  the  owner;  but  of  all  the  forts,  the  true 
Burgundy  is  the  moft  proper.  It  is  an  hardy  Vine, 
an  excellent  bearer,  ripens  its  fruit  extremely  well, 
and  the  juice  of  it  from  our  foils  affords  a  wine 
little  inferior  to  that  from  the  hills  of  Burgundy. 

Vineyards  fhould  be  manured  every  three  years 
with  cow  or  fheep’s  dung.  This  fhould  be  well- 
rotted,  and  fpread  thinly  over  the  furface  between 
the  rows  in  winter,  in  order  to  be  dug  in  when 
the  winter  digging  is  performed. 

The  Vine  is  titled,  Vitis  foliis  lob  atis  finuatis  Titles. 
nudis.  In  the  Hort .  Cliff,  it  is  termed,  Vitis  fo¬ 
liis  palmato-angulatis.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it, 

Vitis  vinifera .  It  grows  naturally  in  one  part 
or  other  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 


C  .  H  A  P.  X. 

AM  YG  DAL  US  PERSIC  A,  The  PEACHTREE. 
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IT  is  not  certain  in  what  part  of  the  world  the 
Peach-tree  naturally  grows  ;  for  though  we 
have  early  accounts  of  its  being  brought  from 
Perfia,  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  it  is 
one  of  the  natural  produdts  of  that  country. 

It  was  a  well-known  fruit  in  Pliny’s  time,  who 
tells  us,  that  its  culture  was  attempted  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts ;  but  for  what  purpofes 
it&was  propagated,  is  not  altogether  fo  clearly  to 
be  made  out,  as  it  was  generally  thought  to 
be  poifonaus,  in  thofe  early  times.  Columella 
affirms  this;  and  that  celebrated  phyfician  Ga¬ 
len  believed  them  to  be  noxious,  and  of  a  poi- 
fonous  quality. 

It  is  ftrange  that  fuch  great  men  fhould  be  lo 
erroneous  in  their  judgment,  without  being  led 
into  it  by  any  application  or  experiment  \  for 
bad  they  made  any  experiment  of  the  virtues  of 
this  fruit,  its  falutary  effe&s  muft  have  been  ap¬ 
parent,  and  the  notion  of  its  noxious  qualities  foon 

diffipated. 

Certain  it  is,  that  we  find  Peaches  to  be  not  only 
harnfids,  but  fome  of  the  moft  wholefome  and 

delightful  fruit  in  the  world. 

They  are  fo  uhiverfally  admired,  that  their 
culture  is  become  general  in  France  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  Europe  :  Their  foie  management  is 
a  trade,  and  whole  families  are  entirely  fupported 
by  the  fale  of  them. 

With  ns,  though  not  fo  generally  cultivated, 
they  are  equally  efteemed ;  we  acknowledge  their 
excellence,  and  reckon  them  among  the  moft 
valuable  acquifitions  of  our  Kitchen  Garden. 

This  truly  valuable  fpecies  confifis  of  two 
notable  varieties, 
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I.  The  Peach-tree,  commonly  fo  called. 

II.  The  Nettrine. 

And  both  thefe  fpeices  afford  numerous  forts 
of  different  taftes  for  regaling  the  palate. 

I.  Peaches.  The  principal  forts  of  Peaches 
are, 

1.  White  Nutmeg. 

2.  Red  Nutmeg. 

3.  Ann. 

4.  Small  Mignon. 

5.  Early  Violet. 

6.  Early  Purple. 

7.  Yellow  Alberge. 

8.  White  Magdalen. 

9.  Common  Mignon. 

10.  Groffe  Mignon. 

I I .  Montauban. 

1 2.  Early  or  Smith’s  Newington, 

13.  Red  Magdalen. 

14.  Belle  Chevreufe. 

15.  Noblefs. 

16.  Chancellor. 

17.  Italian. 

18.  Belle  Garde. 

19.  Early  Admirable* 

20.  Roffanna. 

2  1.  Bourdine. 

22.  Dragon. 

23*  Lifte. 

24.  Royal  George, 

25.  Portugal. 

26.  Nivecte. 

27.  Rambouillet. 

28.  LaRoyale. 
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*29.  Old  Newington. 

30.  Sion.  1 

31.  La  Teton  de  Venus. 

32.  Late  Purple. 

33.  Perfique. 

34.  Late  Admirable; 

35.  Cambray. 

36.  Narbonne. 

37.  White  Michaelmas. 

38.  Double  Mountain  Nev/ingtort. 

39.  Catharine*. 

40.  Willow-leaved  Late  Newington. 

41.  Monftrous  Pavie  of  Pompon ne. 

42.  Bloody  or  Mulberry  Peach. 

1.  White  Nutmeg.  I  mention  this  becaufe  it 
is  found  in  moft  Catalogues  ;  but  it  is  almoft  ba- 
nifhed  from  our  gardens.  The  tree  fnoots  weakly, 
and  is  fubje£t  to  gum  ;  the  fruit  are  very  fmall, 
and  in  general  of  fo  little  flavour  as  to  caufe  its 
culture  to  be  negleded.  It  ripens  about  the  white, 
middle  of  July. 

2.  Red  Nutmeg.  This  is  a  truly  valuable 
fmall  Peach,  and  comes  in  a  little  later  than  the 
former.  The  fkin  is  a  fine  red  next  the  fun ; 
the  fleflh  is  white,  very  juicy,  and  of  an  agree¬ 
able  flavour.  The  tree  is  a  weakfhooter;  but 
in  general  it  bears  well. 

3.  Ann.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  bell 
Early  Peaches  we  have  in  England.  The  fruit 
is  rather  fmall,  and  the  fkin  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
of  a  yellowifh  caft,  except  that  part  facing  the 
fun,  which  is  tinged  With  red.  The  pulp  is  of  a 
whitilh  yellow,  melting,  and  highly-flavoured. 
The  tree  Ihoots  ftrong,  and,  if  well-managed,  is 
a  good  bearer. 

4.  Small  Mignon  is  a  fmall,  round,  melting 
Peach.  The  pulp  is  white,  feparates  from  the 
ftone,  and  is  replete  with  a  rich  and  vinous  juice. 
It  comes  in  early  in  Auguft,  and  the  tree  is  a 
good  bearer. 

5.  Early  Violet  is  a  rhiddle-fized  rich  fruit ; 
the  flelh  parts  from  the  ftone,  and  melts  with  a 
mufky  richnefs. 

6.  Early  Purple.  This  is  a  larger  fruit  than 
the  other  •,  and  comes  in  a  week  or  ten  days  later. 
Its  figure  is  round-,  its  fkin  and  flefh  next  the 
ftone  red  and  its  juice  vinous,  and  high-fla¬ 
voured. 

7.  Yellow  Alberge  is  a  longifh,  middle-fized 
fruit.  The  flelh  is  yellow,  and  not  very  juicy. 
It  ripens  early  in  Auguft,  and  has  its  admirers  ; 
though,  in  general,  it  is  reckoned  an  indifferent 
fruir. 

8.  White  Magdalen.  This  is  a  middle-flzed, 
round,  whitifli  fruit.  The  flefh  is  white,  parts 
from  the  ftone,  which  is  very  fmall ;  and  the 
juice,  when  well  prepared  by  an  advantageous 
fituation  and  good  tveather,  will  be  very  rich  ; 
otherwife  the  fruit  will  be  watery  and  infipid.  It 
ripens  fometimes  as  early  as  any  of  the  forts,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Nutmegs. 

9.  Common  Mignon.  This  is  a  longifh  fruit, 
and  moderately  large.  The  fkin  is  thin,  red- 
difh  facing  the  fun,  and  of  a  green  colour  next 
the  wall  ;  the  pulp  is  melting,  and  the  juice  is 
very  rich,  but  inferior  to  the  Grofs  Mig- 
non. 

10.  Grofs  Mignqn.  This  is  reckoned  amongft 
the  richeft  Peaches  we  have  in  Nature.  It  is 
large,  round,  and  the  fkin  is  fprinkled  with  nu¬ 
merous  red  fpots  next  the  fun  ;  but  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  it  is  of  a  yellowifh-white  colour.  The 
flelh  is  white  next  the  fkin  ;  but  red  at  the  ftone, 
which  is  very  fmall.  The  juice  is  very  fweet, 


quick,  and  challenges  precedence  with  any  of 
the  forts.  1  have  in  my  Colle&ion  two  other 
forts  of  Mignon,  called  Millet's  Mignon ,  and  Lord 
Falconbridge\  Mignon ,  which,  though  inferior  to 
this,  are  truly  valuable  forts,  and  deferve  to  be 
ranked  among  our  choiceft  fruits, 
n.  Montauban.  1  his  is  reckoned  a  very  va-  Montaa- 
luable  Peach,  and  the  tree  is  hardy,  and  a  good  ban, 
bearer.  It  is  a  middle-fized,  roundilh  fruit.  The 
fkin  is  of  a  purplifh-red  colour  next  the  fun,  but 
paler  next  the  wall.  The  flelh  is  white  to  the 
ftone,  feparates  from  it,  and  melts  with  a  deli-  1 
cious  juice.  The  tree  is  oblequious  to  any  dif- 
cipline,  and  is  as  deferring  of  propagation  as  any 
lort  I  know. 

]  2.  Early  or  Smith’s  Newington.  This  is  a  Early  or 
very  common  Peach,  of  a  middling  fize,  and  is  Sm  th’s 
in  general  efteem.  The  fkin  is  of  an  elegant  NewinS" 
red  colour  next  the  fun  *,  the  flelh  is  white,  but  * 
red  at  the  ftone,  and  is  full  of  a  fweet,  delici¬ 
ous  juice. 

13.  Red  Magdalen.  This  is  a  fine,  large,  Red  Mag- 
round,  red  fruit.  The  pulp  is  white,  but  red  at  dalen, 
the  ftone.  The  juice  is  fo  exquifitely  relilhed, 

that  this  Peach  contends  for  precedence  with  any 
of  the  forts. 

14.  Belle  Chevreufe,  This  is  a  fine,  middle-  Belle 
fized,  red  fruit*  of  an  oblong  figure.  The  pulp  Ci,e* 
is  white,  but  red  at  the  ftone.  The  juice  is  vreu(®» 
brifk,  and  of  a  delicious  fweetn<?ls. 

15.  Noblefs.  This  is  a  very  large,  fine,  red  Noblefc, 
fruit.  The  pulp  is  melting,  quits  the  ftone, 

and  is  of  excellent  tafte.  This  tree  is  hardy, 
a  good  bearer,  eafy  to  be  trained,  and  is  as 
well  worth  propagating  as  any  of  the  forts  I 
know. 

16.  Chancellor.  This  is  a  fine  large  fruit,  chan- 
rather  long  than  round.  The  flelh  is  white,  but  cellor, 
red  at  the  ftone,  where  it  parts  and  is  of  fuch 
exquifite  relilh  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  ranked  in 

the  firft  clafs  of  melting  Peaches. 

1 7.  Italian.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  Peaches  Italian, 
which  go  by  this  name.  The  true  old  Italian 
Peach  is  of  middle  fize,  and  has  a  thin  fkin,  which 

is  of  an  elegant  red  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  greenifh- 
yellow  next  the  wall.  The  pulp  is  white,  but  red 
at  the  ftone,  which  it  quits.  The  tree  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  reckoned  among  the 
beft  kinds  of  melters. 

All  thefe  are  of  the  earlieft  forts  of  Peaches, 
and  if  properly  fituated  will  be  ripe  in  Auguft  : 

The  rather  later,  or  thole  called  September 
Peaches,  are, 

18.  Belle  Garde.  This  ripens  early  in  Sep- Belle 
tember,  and  is  reckoned  an  admirable  Peach.  Garde, 

It  is  large,  round,  and  of  a  deep-purple  colour 

next  the  fun,  but  yellowilb  underneath.  The  pulp 
is  melting,  white,  and  quits  the  ftone  when  it  is 
red. 

19.  Admirable.  This  is  a  fine,  large,  round*  Admi¬ 
red  fruit  next  the  fun.  The  pulp  is  white,  rable* 
parts  from  the  ftone,  and  is  full  of  a  brifk, 
delicious  juice.  It  ripens  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  beft  forts  of 
Peaches. 

20.  Roftanna.  This  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  a  Roflanna, 
little  inclined  to  an  oval  figure;  and  is  red  next  the 

lun,  but  paler  at  the  wall.  The  pulp  is  white* 
and  parts  from  the  ftone  ;  the  juice,  when  well 
corrected,  is  vinous,  and  of  a  moft  exalced  fla¬ 
vour  ;  but  otherwife  almoft  tafieleis  and  infi¬ 
pid.  I  have  had  this  tree  bear  plentifully  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  fcarcely  a  Peach  on  it  has 
been  worth  eating ;  whereas  the  year  following  it 

has 
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has  difcovered  its  original  richnefs,  and  demon¬ 
itrated  itlelf  to  be  one  of  the  bed  kinds  of 
Peaches. 

Bourdine,  2I*  Bourdine.  This  is  a  fine,  large,  round, 
red  fruit  next  the  fun.  The  pulp  is  white,  and 
parts  from  the  {tone,  where  it  is  red.  The  juice 
is  vinous  and  exhilarating,  and  may  contend 
for  its  being  the  beft  Peach  we  have  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

22.  Dragon.  This  is  a  large,  rich  melter,  of 
rather  longifh  fhape.  The  fkin  next  the  fun  is 
ufually  ftreaked  with  red  ;  though  this  is  not 
permanent,  for  in  fome  years  all  that  part  will 
be  of  a  red  colour  •,  the  other  fide  is  of  a  whitifh- 
yellow.  The  pulp  is  of  a  faint  yellow,  and  fe- 
parates  from  the  (tone. 

23.  Lifle.  This  is  a  middle-fized,  violet-co¬ 
loured,  roundifh  Peach.  The  pulp  is'  yellow, 
and  adheres  to  the  ftone,  which  is  of  a  fine  red. 
It  is  a  good  melter,  though  not  fo  juicy  as  many 
of  the  other  forts. 

24.  Royal  George.  This  is  a  middle-fized, 
round  fruit,  of  a  red  colour  next  the  ftone, 
but  white  and  fpeckled  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
The  pulp  is  very  rich,  white  next  the  fkin, 
but  very  red  at  the  ftone,  and  melts  with  a 
delicious  juice. 

Thefe  laft  feven  forts  ripen,  nearly  together, 
pretty  early  in  September. 

Portugal,  25.  Portugal.  This  is  a  very  large  Peach, 
ufually  fpotted,  and  next  the  fun  of  an  elegant 
red.  The  flefh  is  firm,  white,  vinous,  and  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  ftone,  which  is  red,  and  very  fmall. 
It  ripens  foon  after  the  others,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  a  good  Peach. 

Nivette,  2  6.  Nivette.  This  is  a  very  large,  longifh 
fruit,  of  a  purplifh-red  next  the  fun,  and  of  a 
yellowifh-green  on  the  oppofite  fide.  1c  is  a 
melter  of  the  firft  clafs  ;  the  juice  is  exhilarating ; 
the  pulp  is  white,  and  feparates  from  the  ftone, 
where  it  is  of  a  bright-red. 

Ram-  27.  Rambouillet.  This  is  a  middle-fized, 
bouillet,  iongifh  fruit,  divided  by  a  large  furrow  in  the 
middle.  The  fkin  is  very  red  next  the  fun, 
but  yellow  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  pulp  is 
full  of  a  brifk,  vinous  juice ;  it  is  of  a  bright- 
yellow  colour,  but  of  a  deep -red  at  the  ftone, 
from  which  it  parts. 

La  Roy-  28.  La  Royale.  This  is  a  very  large,  round 
ale.  Peach,  of  a  purplifh-red  next  the  fun,  but  yel- 
lowifh  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  pulp  in  ge¬ 
neral  is  white,  but  of  a  deep-red  at  the  ftone, 
where  it  parts  ;  the  juice  is  delicious,  and  the 
fruit  is  reckoned  among  the  belt  kinds  of 
melting  Peaches. 

Old  New-  29.  Old  Newington.  This  Peach  is  truly  Britifb, 
i»gton,  ancj  js  fa'lcf  by  many  to  be  the  beft  Peach  we 
have  in  England.  It  is  a  large,  fine  fruit,  of  a 
delicate  red  next  the  fun,  but  whitifh  on  the  op¬ 
pofite  fide.  The  flefh  is  melting,  but  not  foft, 
of  a  fine  yellow  next  the  fkin,  and  of  a  deep- 
red  at  the  ftone,  to  which  it  clofely  adheres.  The 
juice  is  of  a  delicious  fweetnefs,  and  the  Peach 
is  univerfally  admired. 

Sion,  30.  Sion  is  a  large,  fair,  round  fruit,  red- 

difh  next,  the  fun,  and  whitifh  on  the  op¬ 
pofite  fide.  The  pulp  is  of  a  pale-yellow 
next  the  fkin,  but  red  at  the  ftone.  The  juice 
is  of  a  good  flavour,  and  many  rank  it  among 
the  beft  Peaches. 

Teton  3 1.  La  Teton  de  Venus.  This  is  deeply  furrow- 
Venus,  e(j  in  the  middle,  and  the  parts  on  each  fide  are 
plump,  and  rounded  in  form  of  a  woman’sbreaft  : 
hence  the  name  V ’eton  de  Venus ,  or  the  Breaft 
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of  Venus,  was  given  to  this  fort.  It  is  a  melter 
of  good  refpedt.  The  part  next  the  fun  is  of  a 
faint- red,  and  the  oppofite  of  a  greenifjh-yellow. 

The  pulp  is  white  next  the  fkin,  and  red  at  the 
ftone,  from  which  it  parts.  The  juice  is  very 
fweet,  and  of  a  pleafant  flavour. 

32.  Late  Purple.  This  is  a  fine,  large,  round,  Late  Pur" 
melting  Peach,  of  a  dark-red  or  purple  colour.  P  c* 

The  pulp  is  yellow  next  the  fkin,  but  red  at  the 

ftone,  from  which  it  parts.  The  juice  is  very 
fweet,  and  high-flavoured. 

Thefe  laft  eight  forts  ripen  by  the  end  of 
September. 

33.  Perfique.  This  is  a  fine,  large,  oblong,  Perfique, 
roundifh  fruit,  with  a  little  nipple  at  top.  The 

part  facing  the  fun  is  red,  and  the  oppofite  fide 
of  a  [pale-green.  7'he  pulp  is  of  a  pale-yel¬ 
low  next  the  fkin,  but  red  at  the  ftone,  from 
which  it  feparates  ;  it  is  melting,  and  the  juice 
is  of  a  delicious  fweetnefs.  This  is  often  called 
The  Late  Admirable. 

34.  Late  Admirable  is  a  very  large,  fair,  Late  Ad. 
round  fruit  of  exquifite  flavour.  The  fide  next  mirabie, 
the  fun  is  of  a  purplifh-red,  and  the  other  fide 

of  a  greenifh-yellow  ;  the  ftone  is  very  fin  ail, 
and  of  a  purple  colour  ;  the  pulp  contiguous 
to  it  is  of  the  fame  tinge,  but  that  next  the 
fkin  is  yellow.  Jt  is  both  melting  and  firm,  and 
conftitutes  one  of  the  richeft  late  Peaches  we 
have  in  our  gardens. 

35.  Cambray.  This  is  a  middle-fized,  long-  Cimbray, 
ifh,  pale-coloured  fruit.  The  pulp  is  yellow, 
melting,  and  has  little  rednefs  at  the  ftone.  The 

juice  fills  the  mouth,  and  in  favourable  feafons  is 
Very  good. 

36.  Narbonne  is  a  very  large  Peach,  of  a  Nar- 
greenifh  colour.  The  pulp  is  pofTefTed  of  very  tonne, 
little  juice,  which  occafions  its  being  efteemed 
more  for  the  variety  it  makes  in  the  Fruit- 
Garden  than  its  real  goodnefs. 

37.  White  Michaelmas.  This  is  a  very  white 
large,  round,  white  Peach.  The  flefh  is  firm,  Michael- 
and  adheres  to  the  ftone;  the  juice  is  exceed-  raas* 
ing  rich,  and  it  is  one  of  the  moft:  valuable  of  the 

late  Peaches. 

38.  Double  Mountain  Newington.  This  is  a  Double 
very  large,  fair  fruit,  divided  by  a  deep  furrow  Mountain 
in  the  middle.  The  pulp  is  firm,  melting,  Newlng- 
yellow  next  the  fkin,  and  of  a  red-purple  colour  n‘ 

at  the  ftone,  to  which  it  adheres.  The  juice  is 
brifk,  fweet,  and  well- flavoured. 

39.  Catharine.  This  is  another  of  the  moft  va-  Catha- 
luable  forts  of  late  Peaches.  It  is  large,  and  of  a  nne* 
roundifh  fhape ;  it  faces  the  furl  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  red,  and  its  colour  is  white  on  the  oppofite 

fide.  The  pulp  is  firm,  and  adheres  to  the 
ftone ;  its  colour  next  the  fkin  is  white,  but 
at  the  ftone  is  a  deep  red.  The  juice  is  fweet, 
and  of  a  pleafant  flavour.  This  fort  fhould 
be  laid  by  in  a  dry,  airy  place  a  few  days 
before  it  is  eat,  and  the  flavour  will  be 
heightened.  * 

40.  Willow-leaved  Late  Newington.  The  Willow- 
word  Willow-leaved  is  generally  applied  to  this  leaved 
fort  by  the  Gardehers,  though  it  conveys  no  jJe wing- 
idea  of  a  tree  with  a  different  fort  of  leaf  than  ton,  S 
the  others,  for  they  are  all  of  that  figure ;  and 

we  might  with  as  good  reafon  call  the 
other  fort  the  Willow- leaved  Early  Newington  ; 
for  they  are  both  alike.  And  here  I  cannot 
but  take  notice  of  the  method  of  fome  authors 
in  defcribing  thefe  fruit,  who  bring  in  the  leaves 
as  giving  teftimony  of  the  forts.  'The  leaves  of 
this  are  fmooth ,  fay  they.  The  leaves  cf  this  are 

fmootb , 
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fmooth ,  &c.  &c.  Now  a  man’s  laying  the  leaves  of 
a  Peach-tree  are  fmooth,  is  only  expofing  him- 
felf  i  for  they  are  all  fmooth  *,  at  lead,  I  am  not 
afhamed  to  own  that  I  never  yet  met  with  a  rough¬ 
leaved  Peach.  Again,  they  fay,  ’This  hath  ferrat¬ 
ed  leaves.  — 'This  hath  ferrated  leaves,  &c.  This 
is  an  equally  commendable  propriety  w  ith  the 
former  *  for  it  is  the  fpecific  diftinClion  of 
thefe  trees,  that  the  leaves  of  all  are  lerrated. 
The  leaves  therefore  are  all  of  the  fame  form ; 
they  are  all  fmooth,  all  ferrated,  and  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  knowing  the  forts  from  any  fuch 
defcription.  A  better  guels  may  be  made  from 
the  nature  of  the  trees,  fome  (hooting  much 
dronger  than  others  j  but  then  this  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fituations;  fo  that  there  is  no  knowing 
•with  certainty  how  to  judge  of  the  forts  until  the 
true  figns  (hew  themfelves  in  the  fi  uit. 

The  Willow-leaved  Late  Newington  Peach, 
then,  is  very  much  like  the  Old  Newington, 
but  is  of  a  darker  red,  and  feldom  ripens  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  October.  The  juice  is  exceeding 
rich,  even  in  that  late  fealon  ;  and  if  the  fruit 
ripened  earlier,  it  is  thought  it  would  excel 
that  of  the  Common  Old  Newington  in  good- 
nefs. 

Monfbous  41.  Mcndrous  Pavie  of  Pomponne.  This  is 
Pavie  of  the  larged:  and  mod:  beautiful  reach  in  the 
ot”  world,  it  is  round,  and  fo  large  as  to  meafure 
described.  a  too t  or  more  in  circumference.  One  hall  or 
it  facing  the  fun  is  of  an  elegant  red,  and  the 
fide  next  the  wall  is  a  pale-flefh  colour.  The 
pulp  is  melting,  and  of  a  white  colour  next 
the  (kin,  but  of  a  deep-red  colour  at  the  (lone, 
to  which  it  adheres.  The  juice  is  of  inferior 
flavour  to  mod  of  the  other  forts ;  neverthelefs, 
no  Garden  ought  to  be  without  fome  of  this 
kind,  were  it  on  no  other  account  than  the  no¬ 
ble  and  beautiful  figure  it  makes  in  the  de- 
fert,  efpecially  at  a  fealon  when  mod  of  the  other 
Peaches  are  gone  j  for  it  feldom  ripens  before  the 
end  of  October. 

Proper-  It  makes  one  of  the  bed  pickles  in  the 
ty.  world.  As  fuch,  it  may  be  eaten  at  all  times  of 

the  year  •,  and  for  fuch  purpofes  alone,  were  it 
otherwife  ufelefs,  this  fruit  would  be  well  worth 
propagating. 

Bloody  42.  Bloody  Peach.  This  is  propagated  more 
Peadi  for  the  fingular  property  it  poffefies,  than  the  real 
dricribedi  vajue  Qf  the  fruit.  The  whole  pulp  from  the 

(kin  to  the  done  is  of  a  blood-red  colour.  It  is  a 
middle- fized  fruit,  and  feldom  ripens  well,  unlefs 
the  fituation  be  advantageous,  and  the  feafon  very 
favourable. 

General  Thefe  are  the  principal  Peaches  which  com- 
obferva-  p0fed  no  inconfiderable  (hare  of  my  extenfive 
t|°ns]^n  plantation.  There  are  other  names  in  the  Cata- 
defcribed5  logues  of  the  Nurlerymen,  which  at  fird  made 
Peaches,  me  eager  to  procure  them,  expelling  to  meet 
with  fome  valuable  forts  •,  but  I  always  found 
them  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  kinds.  For  indance,  in  one  and  the  fame 
Catalogue,  there  have  been  inferred  Tetonde  Venus 
and  the  Double  Swalch  Peach.  I  accordingly  have 
purchafed  them,  expecting  two  different  forts, 
but  I  always  found  them  to  be  the  fame  ;  and  I 
have  been  afiiduous  in  procuring  the  Double 
Swalch  from  different  parts  j  but  when  they  came 
to  bear,  the  fruit  has  always  (hewed  itfelf  to  be 
T eton  dc  Venus ;  fo  that  if  there  is  a  valuable  fruit 
of  that  name,  as  I  have  been  told  there  is, 
it  is  what  I  could  never  meet  with.  Certain 
however  it  is,  that  one  Peach  in  different  parts 
often  goes  under  different  names.  And  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  peopjg  being  fond  of  giving 


names  to  every  thing  about  them  which  they 
like.  A  valuable  Peach-tree  (lands  in  the  Gar¬ 
den,  for  which  the  owner  knows  no  name  :  He  im¬ 
mediately  gives  it  one,  and  proclaims  its  excel¬ 
lence.  It  is  then  fird  propagated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  by  the  name  he  has  impofed  on.  it  *,  this 
name  foon  ipreads  abroad,  and  it  is  fought  after  in 
different  parts  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  a  Col¬ 
lection  :  it  is  received  by  that  name,  booked 
accordingly,  and  propagated  as  a  didinCt  fort, 
when  perhaps  it  is  no  other  than  the  mod  com* 
m  m  kind  they  have  in  theNurfery.  Thus  the 
numbers  of  forts  in  Catalogues  are  too  often  en- 
creafed,  while  the  real  kinds  in  the  Nurfery  re¬ 
main  dill  the  fame. 

I  believe  all  the  above  enumerated  kinds  to  be 
didinbt  $  though  I  mud  confels,  that  many  of 
them  appioach  lo  near  to  one  another,  elpeci- 
ally  the  Melters,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
with  precifion  to  declare  the  difference.  Indeed, 
it  is  amazing  to  think  how  very  much  the  fame 
fruit  will  vary  from  itfelf,  through  an  inclement 
ieafon  01  a  bad  fituation  •,  for  lometimes  their 
delicious  nchnefs  will  be  entirely  lod,  and  a  wa¬ 
tery  infipid  juice  only  afforded.  This  ffiould  be 
a  caution  to  every  one  not  to  be  too  hafty  in 
condemning  a  fruit,  but  wait  with  patience 
until,  by  apropitious  feafon,  it  can  prelent  to  you 
its  true  qualities. 

The  lame  caufes  alfo  will  accelerate  or  retard 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit  fome  weeks  •,  and  in  fome 
very  bad  feafons  many  of  the  late  forts  will  not 
ripen  at  all.  For  thefe  reafons  I  will  not  pretend 
to  lay  I  have  placed  the  above  forts  in  their 
exafl  order  of  fuccelfion  in  ripening ;  neither  can 
I  affirm  that  they  will  be  ripe  at  the  time  I  have 
maiked  them ;  but  they  will  be  nearly  fo  j  and  in 
good  fituations  and  favourable  fealons,  you  may 
be  pretty  certain  of  being  plentifully  (implied 
with  thofe  Peaches,  in  the  different  forts,  from 
the  beginning  of  Augud  until  November. 

Where,  there  is  plenty  of  walling,  and  the 
fituation  is  fuitable,  every  fort  of  them  ought 
to  be  planted  ;  for  though  fome  of  them  Hre 
of  inferior  goodnefs  to  the  others,  yet  they 
will  aftord  the  greater  variety  to  pleafe  the  dif¬ 
ferent  palates  that  may  partake  of  them ;  for 
lo  different  are  the  tades  or  reliflaes  of  mankind 
with  relpect  to  fruit  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
provifions  of  life,  that  the  riched  Peach  in  the 
world  meets  with  difdain  from  fome,  while  the 
meaned  Peach  againd  the  wall  has  its  advo¬ 
cates  for  being  one  of  the  mod  valuable  forts. 

Thofe  who  have  not  walling  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  general  collection  (houid  contract 
their  views,  and  felcCt  as  many  of  the  bed  forts 
as  will  fuit  their  purpofe,  according  to  their  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  lid. 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  a  double  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Grofs  Mignon  ought  to  be  planted 
to  any  other.  I  readily  agree  to  it  j  for  it  is 
one  of  the  bed  Peaches  in  the  world,  and  ought 
to  be  didingui(hed  with  fuch  kind  of  refpeCt  The 
Ann  ought  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  for  an 
Early  fort,  and  room  (houid  never  be  denied  the 
Early  Violet.  To  fucceed  thefe,  there  fhould  be  the 
White  and  Red  Magdalens,  Montaubans,  Belle 
Chevreufe,  Smith’s  Newington,Chancellor  and  Ita¬ 
lian.  To  thefe  (houid  be  joined  the  Belle  Garde, 
Admirable,  Bourdine,  Royal  George,  and  Nivette ; 
then  (houid  follow  the  Old  Newington,  the  White 
Michaelmas,  the  Catharine,  the  Willow-leaved 
Late  Newington,  and  the  Mondrous  Pavie  of 
Pomponne.  If  a  perfon  has  dill  lels  walling,  he 
mud  contraCl  his  views  accordingly,  and  leleCb 
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a  iufficient  quantity  out  of  this  Lift;  and  if  a 
perfon  has  only  room  for  four  trees,  let  them  be 
the  Grols  Mignon,  the  Bourdine,  the  Nivette; 
and  the  Old  Newington* 

Thus  having  informed  my  Reader  how  to  make 
a  proper  choice  of  Peaches  for  his  Garden;  I 
proceed  next  to  that  other  celebrated  divifion  of 
this  fpecies,  called, 

II.  NECTARINES. 

NeCtarines  differ  from  Peaches  in  that  their 
flefh  is  firmer,  and  their  fkin  fmooth,  and  alto¬ 
gether  chfpofiefled  of  that  cottony  matter  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  other,  and  which  renders  them 
woolly,  and  guards  the  pulp  from  our  careffes 
till  it  be  taken  off. 

The  numerous  varieties  which  compofe  both 
thele  forts  were  originally  obtained  from  feeds  ; 
and  by  the  fame  means  they  may  be  ftill  mul¬ 
tiplied,  like  other  fruit,  with  proper  diligence  and 
attention. 

Peaches  were  known  in  the  very  early  times  ; 
but  we  have  no  certain  account,  how  long 
thofe  forts  of  them  called  Nectarines  have 
been  in  the  cultivated  gardens. 

They  feem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  •,  for  I  know  of  no 
word  in  the  Greek  language  which  fignifies  a 
NeCtarine  ;  neither  is  there  any  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  except  fuch  as  Cafpar  Bauhine  and 
other  Botanifts  have  coined  to  ferve  their  pur- 
pofes. 

The  Peach  and  the  NeCtarine  have  been  looked 
u  pon  by  old  Botanifts  as  diftinCt  fpecies,  and 
have  titles  given  them  accordingly  in  their 
works.  From  the  late  improvements  in  the 
fcience  of  Botany,  they  are  found  to  belong 
only  to  one  fpecies,  and  one  common  title  is  fuffi- 
ciently  expreffive  of  them  both. 

As  they  are  found  to  be  varieties  of  one  fpe¬ 
cies  only,  and  there  are  fo  many  forts  belonging 
to  each  of  them,  which  have  all  been  obtained 
from  one  common  original,  it  would  be  a  plea- 
fing  fatisfaCtion  to  many  to  know  which  that 
was,  the  Peach  or  the  NeCtarine; 

The  antiquity  of  the  Peach  would  with  good 
reafon  induce  many  to  believe,  that  That  was  the 
fir  ft  fort ;  and  that  the  NeCtarine  was  obtained  in 
later  times* 

I  am  rather  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that 
they  were  both  known  to  Antiquity,  and  that 
the  words  7 regewov,  which  we  translate 

Peach,  comprehended  them  both,  as  one  com¬ 
mon  title  at  prefent  includes  them  both,  and 
that  the  NeCtarine  is  the  original  fruity 

And  this  I  am  induced  to  believe,  from  the 
late  recent  inftances  we  have  had  of  ^e&arines 
crowing  on  Peach-trees  in  common  with  them 
on  the  fame  bough. 

I  muft  own  1  never  faw  an  inftance  of  this  my- 
felf ;  but  I  received  the  following  account  of  it 
from  my  late  worthy  friend  Peter  Collinson, 
Efq;  F.  R.  S.  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  faCt. 

“  This  ilimmer,  fays  he,  I  faw  a  ripe  Nec- 
<<  [jjri ne  growing  on  the  Peach-tree,  attended 
«  with  many  Peaches  on  the  fame  twig.  Such 
<‘'a  wonderful  phenomenon  I  have  heard  of  be* 
“  fore,  but  now  I  have  feen  it,  and  defire  your 
“  thoughts  upon  it.” 

This  inftance  plainly  indicates,  that  they  are 
not  two  dilVinft  fpecies,  but  varieties  only  ;  and 
ieetns  plainly  to  demonltrate,  that  the  Nedtanne  is 
the  original  fruit,  and  that  from  Nedarines  all 
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the  forts  of  Peaches,  which  are  more  niim&rotlS 
than  them,  have  been  obtained. 

Nature  fports  wonderfully  in  her  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions  *,  and  if  you  aftift  her  with  ftudied  atten¬ 
tion,  fhe  will  repay  your  diligence  with  numerous 
pleafing  forts.  1  hele  your  watchful  care  muft 
conftantly  attend  ;  and  thefe  pleafing  varieties 
muft  have  fuitable  treatment;  or  they  will  more 
or  lefs  diicover  a  tendency  toforlake  yoii  in  their 
pleafing  forms,  and  their  original  nature  will, 
at  times,  more  and  more  (hew  itfelf,  until  it  has 
taken  its  rightful  poffeftion  of  the  whole  plant. 

This  is  mod  notoriously  leen  from  the  Efcu-* 
lents  in  our  Kitchen  Garden,  and  the  Prize  Flowers 
in  our  fheds. 

How  many  lufeious  vegetables  do  we  receive 
from  the  former,  and  what  diligence  and  perleve- 
ranee  in  art  muft  be  ufed  to  keep  the  forts  from 
degenerating;  and  returning  to  the  original  com¬ 
mon  kinds  from  which  they  firft  fprung  !  In 
like  manner,  how  are  our  other  fenfes  regaled 
with  the  delightful  colours  of  the  different 
flowers  in  our  fheds  and  borders  ;  and  what 
great  care  and  art  is  to  be  uied  to  continue  them 
in  their  perfection  of  beauty  !  Take  one  of  our 
belt  Carnations,  for  inftance  a  feedling,  glowing 
in  all  the  beauty  of  diverfified  colours  ;  negleft 
its  culture  but  a  little,  and  you  will  foon  find 
the  original  dull  red  to  fhew  itfelf;  nay,  with 
all  the  art  that  can  be  ufed  to  continue  its  beau¬ 
ty,  the  natural  colour  will  fometimes  fhew  itfelf 
among  the  beautiful  ftripes.  1  his  is  known  to 
every  Florift  who  is  attentive  to  flowers,  and 
who  views  with  regret  the  fame  ftalk  producing 
flowers  in  their  perfection  of  ftripes  ;  flowers 
with  one  part  only  variegated,  the  original  co¬ 
lour  being  burft  forth  in  the  other  ;  whilft  the 
flowers  contiguous  to  thefe  laft  fhall  poflefs 
only  the  original  red  colour.  Thefe  changes 
are  not  fo  incident  to  fruit ;  yet  all  fruit  are 
more  or  lefs  liable  to  them,  as  plainly  appears 
from  this  inftance  of  the  NeCtarine  on  the  Peach 
twig.  The  original  juices,  the  blood  of  the 
NeCtarine  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion, 
lay  fecreted  in  the  veins  of  the  Peach-tree,  from 
which  That  at  firft  fprung,  and,  finding  a  fuitable 
opportunity,  burft  forth  in  the  pleafing  form  of 
the  mother  fruit :  And  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  if  the  culture  of  a  Peach,  whofe  veflels  were 
fo  conftituted,  was  negleCted,  and  it  were 
permitted  to  grow  in  its  wild  date ;  inftead  of 
one,  more  NeCtarines  would  foon  fhew  them- 
felves,  and  ftill  more,  until  the  accidental  va¬ 
riety  of  Peaches  was  banifned,  and  the  tree 
produced  nothing  but  NeCtarines. 

NeCtarines,  therefore,  were  known  as  early,  Ne^a, 
or  earlier  than  Peaches ;  and  the  words  /xy\ov  rjnes  ” 
TT^c-iKcy,  which  we  only  call  the  Peach,  com-  known 
prehended  both  forts,  with  all  the  varieties  that  earlicr 
attend  them.  ^an. 

The  word  NeCtarine  has  been  given  to  the  C*C  Cj# 
forts  44  with  firm  fiefh  and  fmooth  fkins”,  to 
exprefs  their  eminence,  and  the  heightened  fla¬ 
vour  of  their  delicious  juices ;  being  fo  called 
from  that  celebrated  liquor  Neftar,  “  the  drink 
of  the  Gods.” 

This  original  Peach,  then,  which  we  qfually 
call  NeCtarine,  admits  but  of  few  varieties  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  other  tribe,  which  goes  under  the 
appellation  of  Peaches.  They  are  in  eating,  how* 
ever,  in  one  or  other  of  them*  nearly  as  long  a 
time ;  and  the  principal  forts  in  our  gardens  are, 

1.  Fairchild  Early  NeCtarine. 

2.  Early  York  NeCtarine. 

Q  P 


3.  Violet 
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Principal 
forts  of 
Ne£la- 
rine3. 


Fair- 

chili’s 

Early, 


Early 

York, 


Violet, 


El  rouge, 


Red  Ro¬ 
man, 


Newing¬ 

ton, 


Scarlet, 


Italian, 


Tawney, 


St.  Outer's 


Genoa, 


3.  Violet  Nectarine. 

4.  l'.lrouge. 

5.  Red  Roman  Neflarine. 

6.  Newington  Neffarine. 

7.  Scarlet  Nedtarine. 

8.  Italian  Nedtarine. 

9.  Tawney  Nedtarine. 

jo,  St.  Omer’s  Nedtarine. 

11.  Genoa  Nedtarine. 

12.  Murry  Nectarine. 

13.  Old  Black  Newington  Nedtarifte. 

14.  Golden  Nedtarine. 

15.  Temple’s  Nedtarine. 

■  ifc.  Virmalh,  or  Peterborough  Nedtarine; 

1.  Fairchild’s  Early  Nedtarine.  This  is  a  fmall 
round  fruit,  of  a  bright  red  colour  next  the  fun,  and 
yellow  on  the  oppofite  lide :  It  is  not  very  juicy, 
but  has  neverthelefs  a  pleafant  tafte,  and  is  va¬ 
luable  for  being  ripe  by  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

2.  Early  York.  This  is  a  larger  fruit  than 
the  former,  and  ripens  foon  after  it.  it  is  round 
in  figure,  firm  m  fielh,  and  has  a  pleafant  juice. 

3.  Violet.  This  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  of  a 
fine  purple  colour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  yellowifh 
green  with  a  reddifh  tlndt  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
The  ftone  is  fmall,  the  pulp  contiguous  to  it  is 
exceeding  red,  and  the  juice  is  vinous  and  very 
rich.  It  ripens  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

4.  Elrouge  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  of  a  longifh 
fhape.  Its  colour  is  purple  next  the  fun,  but 
yellow  on  the  oppofite  fide.  7  he  pulp  is  melting, 
very  juicy,  and  of  a  rich  vinous  flavour.  Th  s 
fruit,  when  ripe,  becomes  fhrivelled  ;  it  is  then 
in  perfedtion  of  eating,  which  is  generally  about 
the  end  of  Auguft. 

5.  Red  Roman.  This  is  by  many  faid  to  be 
the  beft  Nedtarine  we  have  in  h  ngland.  It  is 
very  large,  and  of  a  round  figure.  It  is  often 
red  all  over,  but  the  part  next  the  fun  is  of  a 
deeper  dye  ;  there  it  is  red  even  to  a  degree  of 
blacknefs,  whilft  a  faint  yellow  colour  ufually  oc¬ 
cupies  the  other  fide.  The  fubftance  is  firm,  and 
replete  with  a  rich  juice.  Its  general  colour  is 
yellow,  but  very  red  at  the  ftone,  to  which  it 
(ticks  dole.  It  becomes  fhrivelled  when  full  ripe, 
which  lometimes  happens  pretty  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

.  6.  Newington  Nedtarine.  This  is  another  fort 
that  contends  with  the  Red  Roman  for  prece¬ 
dence.  It  is  large,  of  a  bright  red  colour  next  the 
fun,  and  a  fine  yellow  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The 
pulp  (ticks  to  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep 
red;  the  other  part  is  yellow,  and  the  juice  is 
exquifite.  It  ripens  in  September. 

7.  Scarlet.  This  is  a  beautiful  middle-fized 
fruit,  of  a  bright  fc&rlet  colour  next  the  fun,  but 
paler  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  pulp  is  very 
good,  and  will  be  in  eating  in  September. 

8.  Italian.  This  is  a  beautiful  large  fruit,  of 
a  deep  red  next  the  fun,  and  a  greenifh  yellow 
next  the  wall.  The  pulp  is  firm,  highly  flavour¬ 
ed,  ahd  adheres  to  the  (lone,  which  is  very  red. 

It  ripens  in  September. 

9.  Tawney.  This  is  aroundifli  fruit,  of  a  dull 
red  colour  facing  the  fun,  and  of  a  dufky  yellow 
next  the  wall.  The  pulp  is  poffeffed  of  a  plea¬ 
fant  juice,  and  clofely  adheres  to  the  (lone. 

10.  St.  Omer’s.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
roundifh  fruit,  of  a  greenifh  colour  next  the  wall. 
The  pulp  is  juicy  and  good. 

11.  Genoa.  7'his  is  a  moderately  large  fruit, 
of  a  red  colour  next  the  fun,  and  a  greenifh  yel 
low  next  the  wall.  The  pulp  is  agreeably  flavour¬ 
ed, '’and  adheres  to  the  ftone,  which  is  red. 


J2.  Murry.  This  is  a  middle-fized  roundifh  Murry, 
fruit,  of  a  dirty  red  colour  facing  the  fun,  and 
of  a  yellowifh  green  on  the  oppofite  fide.  7'he 
pulp  adheres  to  the  (lone,  and  is  tolerably  firm, 
and  well  relifhed. 

13.  Old  Black  Newington  Nedlarine.  This  Old  Black 
is  a  large  round  fruit,  of  a  blackilh  red  colour  Newing- 
next  the  fun,  and  often  red  next  the  wall.  The  t0,,» 
ftone  and  the  pulp  that  furrounds  it  are  of  a  deep 

red,  or  purple  colour.  This  Nedtarine  is  of  a 
firm  lubftance ;  the  juice  is  delicious  ;  and  it  is 
no  ways  inferior  to  the  former  Newington  Nec¬ 
tarine,  except  that  it  ripens  later  in  the  year. 

14.  Golden  Nedtarine  is  a  middle  -  fized  Golden; 
round  fruit,  facing  the  fun  with  a  faint  red,  and 

is  of  a  golden  yellow  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The 
pulp  has  a  fine  flavour,  is  very  yellow,  and  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  ftone  with  a  fmall  degree  of  rednefs. 

It  ripens  the  end  of  September. 

15.  Temple’s  Nedtarine  is  a  middle-fized  Temple’s, 
longifh  fruit,  of  a  pale  red  next  the  fun,  and  a 
greenifh  yellow  next  the  wall.  The  pulp  is  white 

to  the  ftone,  and  ieparates  from  it ;  it  is  melt¬ 
ing,  and  is  liked  by  forne  more  than  any  of  the 
forts.  This  fruit  is  generally  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  September. 

16.  Virmalh,  or  Peterborough  Nedtarine.  a„d  v;r. 
This  is  a  middle-fized,  round,  green  fruit,  and  ma(h,  or 
is  the  lateft  ripe  of  any  of  the  forts.  7'he  part  Feterb°- 
facing  the  fun  is  of  the  deepeft  green  colour,  the  JV'J.*1 
oppofite  fide  being  paler.  The  pulp  is  firm,  and  rine  de- 
the  juice  is  well-flavoured  when  well  ripened,  feribed. 
which  will  be  by  the  middle  or  end  of  Odtober. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  forts  ot  Peaches  and 
Nedtarines :  Proceed  we  next  to  their  culture. 

One  common  method  in  raiding  them  is  Culture* 
to  be  ufed  for  all ;  and  that  is,  by  budding 
them  either  upon  Peach,  Almond,  Apricot,  or 
Plum-ftalks. 

In  France  they  bud  upon  all  thefe  flocks  ; 
but  thole  that  are  moft  generally  ufed  for  the 
purpofe  are  the  Almond  and  the  Plum.  The 
Almond  which  they  prefer  before  others  is  the 
Sweet  Almond,  and  the  Plum-ftock  on  which 
they  fucceed  beft  is  the  Early  Damafcene. 

We  can  bud  Peaches  and  Nedtarines  uponPeach- 
ftocks,  Almonds,  Apricots,  ail  the  forts  of  Plums, 
and  even  the  Sloe-bufh.  On  every  one  of  thefe 
they  will  readily  grow  ;  but  there  is  but  one  of 
them  on  which  they  live  long.  Bud  them  upon 
the  Peach-ftock  railed  from  the  ftone,  and  they 
will  (hoot  fair  at  firft,  and  become  promi/ing 
trees  ;  but  in  a  little  time  you  will  find  them 
gum,  and  foon  go  off.  On  the  Almond  or  Apri- 
cot-ftems  railed  from  ftones,  their  duration  will  be 
longer;  but  the  fame  diforder (gum)  which  proves 
pernicious  to  Peach-trees,  will  be  pretty  lure  of 
carrying  them  off  before  they  have  performed  half 
their  office,  or,  in  their  pride  of  beauty  in  the 
revolving  feafons,  have  poured  into  your  bafkets 
their  delicious  bounties.  Bud  them  upon  the 
Sloe-bulh,  and  they  will  readily  take ;  but  on 
this  they  will  not  live;  neither  will  their  (landing 
be  of  any  great  duration  on  the  variety  of  Plum- 
ftocks  that  may  be  procured  for  the  purpofe. 

They  are  budded,  however,  upon  Pliim-ftocks 
for  general  ufe  ;  fo  that  it  concerns  us  to  enquire 
into  the  forts,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  raifed. 

Confult  Books  of  Gardening,  and  they  will 
tell  you,  that  Peaches  are  budded  upon  the 
White  Pear  and  Mufcle  Plum;  and  in  order  to 
have  a  fufficient  number  of  Hocks,  they  advile 
tiie  faving  a  proper  number  of  Hones  for  the 
purpofe. 
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They  were  lucky  in  hitting  upon  the  Mufcle 
1  lum,  for  that  is  the  true  (lock  for  the  Peach  •, 
:  ut  they  are  altogether  unhappy  and  erroneous 
in  the  manner  they  direft  them  to  be  railed. 

Sow  the  leeds  of  either  Mufcle  or  White  Pear 
Plums,  and  hardly  any  of  thole  Plums  from  fuch 
feeds  can  be  obtained. 

I  raifed  a  large  quantity  of  the  Mufcle  kind 
from  Hones,  with  a  view  to  bud  Apricots,  Plums, 
&c.  upon.  A  part  of  thole  I  planted  out  to  fee 
what  fruit  they  would  bear  ;  and  the  Plums  they 
produced  were  almofl  all  black  forts,  except 
one  ;  fome  were  round,  others  oblong,  fome 
deeply  furrowed,  fome  large,  fome  fmall,  and  all 
of  them  fo  four,  as  hardly  to  be  eaten  even  by 
the  ichool-boys  :  And  with  regard  to  the  wood, 
though  fome  of  them  were  flrong  (hooters,  yet 
the  generality  of  them  were  weak,  full  of  (harp 
fpurs,  and  more  adapted  to  hedging-work  than 
the  reception  of  the  bud  of  fo  delicate  a  tree  as 
the  Peach. 

The  White  Pear  Plum  varies  as  much  by  feed  ; 
and  if  it  did  not,  it  would  not  fuit  to  bud  Peaches 
Upon,  there  being  none  of  them  that  will  live  on 
this  Hock,  except  three  or  four  of  the  very  har- 
dieft  kinds  :  So  that,  although  they  were  right 
in  the  choice  of  the  Mufcle  Plum,  they  were 
equally  wrong  in  mentioning  of  this ;  and  in 
both  cafes  all  have  proclaimed  their  ignorance 
and  inexperience  in  the  whole  matter.  I  fay 
all  ;  for  this  being  firfl  broached  by  one, 
others  have  copied  it;  and  there  is  hardly  a 
Book  of  Gardening  that  I  have  met  with,  which 
does  not  recommend  the  pra&ice.  Thus  errors 
are  retailed,  as  it  were,  and  the  deception  be¬ 
comes  general.  We  fee  how  eafily  the  multi¬ 
tude  are  deceived. 

Having  remarked  thus  far,  I  proceed  to  fet 
them  right,  and  point  out  the  true  manner  of 
tailing  Mufcle  Plum  Hocks  to  bud  Peaches  upon. 

And  for  this,  as  they  are  to  be  Hocks  of  the  real 
Mufcle  Plum,  and  thefe  Hocks  are  not  to  be 
raifed  from  feeds,  Reafon  tells  us  they  muH  be 
obtained  from  layers  or  fuckers.  The  trouble  at¬ 
tending  the  former  would  be  very  great,  and  the 
eafe  of  procuring  them  from  the  latter  makes 
the  attempt  needlefs.  The  Mufcle  Plum  tree 
naturally  throws  out  plenty  of  fuckers  ;  but  as 
theie  are  often  too  large  for  our  purpofe  in  the 
Orchard  or  Fruit  Garden,  the  beH  way  is  to 
fearch  for  them  in  borders  planted  with  Peach- 
trees,  where  you  may  be  pretty  certain  of  finding 
plenty,  if  the  culture  of  the  border  has  been 
negletfled  :  And  about  London,  where  Peach- 
trees  are  well  raifed,  there  are  people  em¬ 
ployed,  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  at  the  proper 
time  of  the  year  to  gather  Mufcle  Plum  Hocks 
from  fuch  places,  and  who  fell  them  at  a  certain 
price  per  hundred. 

The  belt  time  for  planting  them  is  the  end 
of  October,  or  the  beginning  of  November ;  and 
a  few  days  before  you  fet  about  procuring  your 
Hocks,  let  the  ground  be  in  readinefs  for  their 
reception.  This  ground  (hould  be  frelh,  or  in 
good  heart ;  and  the  neceflary  preparation  of  it 
is  by  double-digging  it,  clearing  it  from  all  old 
roots,  large  Hones,  breaking  the  clods,  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  furface  frnooth  and  even. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  ground,  and  pro¬ 
cured  the  Hocks,  prune  them  properly  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Let  all  knots  of  old  wood,  which  you  will 
often  find  at  the  roots,  be  entirely  cut  off,  and 
Ihorten  them  to  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
long ;  let  all  fide- branches  be  cut  off,  leaving 
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only  one  upright,  and  reject  all  that  are  thicket 
thah  a  goofe’s  quill. 

Thus  every  thing  being  in  readinefs,  proceed 
to  the  plants.  Mark  out  rows  by  fines  two  feet 
afunder,  and  in  thefe  rows  fet  your  Hocks  at  a 
foot  diHance  from  each  other ;  trample  the  mould 
well  to  the  roots ;  then  level  the  lUrface  of  the 
earth  between  the  rows  with  your  fpade,  and 
leave  them  until  the  fpring  following. 

In  the  fpring  you  will  find  numbers  of  weeds 
to  arife.  Floe  thefe  carefully  up,  keep  the  ground 
conHantly  clean,  and  your  Hocks  will  make  good 
(hoots,  and  many  of  them  be  in  proper  or¬ 
der  to  receive  the  bud  by  the  end  of  ziugufl; 
which  is  the  beH  time  for  budding  of  Peaches. 

Thefe  you  may  bud  if  you  pleafe,  and  by 
the  year  following  they  will  be  formed  into 
Peach-trees,  and  may  be  taken  away  to  make 
room  for  others.  But  as  by  this  time  the 
flocks  in  general  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  buds,  we  will  fuppole  them  to  remain 
untouched,  to  be  budded  all  together,  in  order  td 
produce  a  general  crop  of  Peach  trees  at  one  and 
the  fame  time; 

In  the  autumn  let  the  ground  between  the 
rows  be  well  dug ;  and  in  doing  of  this  take  care 
riot  to  wound  the  fides  of  the  Hocks.  In  the 
fpring  go  over  the  whole  quarter,  and  with  your 
knife  Ihorten  the  tops  fome  inches.  This  will 
caufe  them  to  Ihoot  flronger ;  and  the  fap  riling 
more  freely  in  the  fummer,  the  bark  will  more 
readily  feparate  from  the  Hem  at  the  time  of  bud¬ 
ding.  Such  Hocks  alfo  as  are  grown  large  mult 
be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  ground  ;  and  thofe  that 
appear  Hunted,  and  have  not  [hot  freely  the  for¬ 
mer  fummer,  (hould  fuffer  the  fame  fate.  All 
thefe  willpufh  up  ftrong  from  the  root,  and  muft 
be  each  trained  to  one  Hem  j  and  they  will  not 
only  be  in  good  order  to  receive  the  bud  with 
the  others,  but  will  commence  fuch  flocks  as 
the  buds  will  with  moft  certainty  take  to.  For 
although  Hocks  of  old  wood  that  are  firm,  and 
not  too  large,  are  very  fuitable  to  the  buds,  yet 
I  always  like  to  bud  Peach-trees  on  the  young 
flrong  (hoots  which  have  arifen  from  the  bottom 
of  the  flock  the  preceding  fpring,  and  are  Hill 
(hooting  in  their  fummer’s  growth. 

Having  all  your  Hocks  in  proper  order  for 
working,  let  that  bufinefs  be  performed  any  time 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  lafl  day  in  AuguH  ; 
for  that  is  by  far  the  beH  interval  of  time  in 
which  fuccefs  may  be  depended  upon.  If  they 
are  budded  much  earlier  they  will  readily  grow, 
but  then  they  will  too  frequently  (hoot  out  the 
fame  fummer  ;  and  this  (hoot  being  unripened 
and  tender  at  the  end  of  autumn,  will  be 
pretty  fure  of  being  deflroyed  by  the  firfl  froft 
that  comes.  If  it  be  performed  later  than  the 
beginning  of  September,  the  fap  will  flow  with 
lefs  activity  ;  and  confequently  there  will  be  a 
lefs  degree  of  certainty  of  the  buds  joining  to  the 
Hock,  which  is  always  effected  by  the  motion 
of  the  fap. 

Having  thus  fixed  upon  the  time,  proceed  we  Dire&fons 
now  to  the  main  bufinefs  of  budding.  And  for  f°r  bud- 
this,  if  the  quarter  confifls  only  of  a  few  Hocks  dinS 
for  private  uie,  one  perlon  is  enough  for  the  per- 
formance  ;  but  if  there  be  large  quarters  of  thefe  Mufcle 
trees  to  be  raifed  for  l'ale,  as  is  the  bufinefs  of  Plum 
nurlery-men,  &c.  then  there  ought  to  be  three 
experienced  perfons  employed,  whofe  attention 
fiiould  be  diverted  by  no  other  bufinefs  until  this 
is  over.  1  he  firfl  of  thefe  three  is  to  get  the 
cuttings  *,  the  lecond  is  to  bud  the  Hocks  as  the 
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cuttings  are  brought  •,  and  the  third  is  to  tie  up 
the  bark  to  the  buds  with  bafs  firings.  Thus 
the  work  will  go  on  uninterruptedly,  and  order 
be  the  better  preferved  throughout  the  whole. 

The  perfon  who  gets  the  cuttings  mult  num¬ 
ber  every  lorr  as  he  gets  them,  and  enter  them  in 
the  wafte  book ;  and  when  he  has  got  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  for  the  inoculator  to  go  on,  he  is 
to  fet  him  to  work,  ordering  how  many  rows  of 
each  fort  are  to  be  budded  •,  which  alio  muft  be 
numbered,  and  an  account  of  them  entered  in 
the  Gardening-Book.  This  will  afterwards 
be  a  never-failing  guide  to  you  to  the  forts  ; 
and  which  you  cannot  be  certain  of,  if  you  truft 
to  number-flicks  only;  which  are  often  broken 
down  and  mil  placed  by  the  careleffnefs  of  work¬ 
men,  &c.  By  fueh  time  as  the  inoculator  has 
worked  up  his  cutting^,  we  may  fuppofe  the 
procurer  is  advanced  with  a  frefh  fet,  all  pro¬ 
perly  marked,  and  which  mull  be  booked  as 
they  are  worked  into  the  flocks,  as  before  :  And 
in  this  expeditious  manner  the  work  mufi  be 
carried  on  until  all  is  finifhed.  By  fuch  quick 
difpatch  the  chance  of  fuccefs  will  be  much 
greater  ;  the  cuttings  bfcing  taken  from  the  trees, 
and  the  buds  direCtly  pur  into  the  flocks  before 
there  is  time  for  them  to  be  withered  ;  which 
could  not  be  fo,  if  one  perfon  was  to  perform  the 
three  offices  himfelf,  as  is  generally  the  cafe. 
As  foon  as  the  cuttings  are  gor,  the  ends  ffiould 
be  ffiortened,  and  the  leaves  ffiould  be  always 
taken  off  a  little  above  the  buds  •,  for  if  thefe  are 
left  on,  they  will  loon  draw  out  the  moiflure  from 
the  cutting,  and  lpoil  it.  If  the  cuttings  are 
brought  from  a  confiderable  diftance,  it  would 
be  highly  proper  to  wrap  them  in  mcifl  mol's, 
and  when  you  arrive  with  them,  to  place  them 
upright  in  veffels  that  have  half  an  inch  depth 
of  water,  but  no  more,  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
keep  them  cool  until  the  buds  are  ftripped  off. 

The  cuttings  muft  be  taken  from  trees  that 
are  perfectly  healthy,  and  good  bearers — the 
oppofite  properties  to  gummy,  dileafed,  and 
over-luxuriant  trees  ;  for  the  young  trees  that 
are  produced  from  them  will  always,  in  a  greater 
or  lei's  degree,  inherit  the  perfections  or  aefedls 
of  their  parents. 

The  cuttings  ffiould  not  be  too  ftrong  or  too 
weak.  Buds  from  the  weakefl  cuttings  will  grow  •, 
but  then  they  always  ffioot  weak,  puling,  grow 
flowly  for  years,  and  the  trees  foon  go  off.  Buds 
from  ftrong,  luxuriant  ffioots  will  all  along  make 
a  proportional  rapid  progrefs,  but  then  they  will 
be  flubborn  to  your  difeipline  ;  you  can  with 
great  difficulty  keep  them  in  due  order  ;  and  it 
is  very  rare  that  fuch  trees  ever  become  good 
bearers. 

The  buds  from  the  bottom,  and  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  ffioot,  are  to  be  avoided,  and  a 
few  of  the  moll  compact  buds  at  the  middle  of 
each  ftioot  fele&ed  for  the  purpofe.  The  inge¬ 
nious  artificer  is  to  hold  the  cutting  in  his  left 
hand,  with  the  thickefl  end  from  him;  then  he 
is  to  direCt  his  knife  almoft  as  high  as  the  next 
bud  to  that  he  intends  to  take  ;  and  with  one 
flaffi  he  cuts  off  the  bud  l'o  deep,  that  about  half 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wood  of  the  cutting  comes 
along  with  it.  He  then  with  his  thumb  rubs  out 
the  wood,  being  careful  at  the  fame  time  not  to 
wound  the  bark  ;  and  if  the  eye  is  preferved 4  ic 
is  a  good  bud  for  his  purpofe;  if  not,  and  a  little 
hole  appears  in  the  bud,  he  ffiould  throw  it  away, 
and  proceed  to  another.  Having  l'ucceeded  bet¬ 
ter  in  this,  he  ffiould  place  the  back  part  of 
it  between  the  lips,  and  having  cut  the  bark 


acrofs  the  ftock,  he  ffiould  cut  the  bark  upright 
about  the  fame  length  as  the  bud;  and  this 
ffiould  be  done  on  a  l'moorh  part  of  the  ftock, 
two  inches  above  the  ground,  and  on  the  fide 
oppofite  to  the  fun.  After  that  he  ffiould  with 
the  flat  haft  of  his  knife  feparate  the  bark  from 
the  ftock  on  both  fides,  and  then  let  in  the  bud, 
which  he  fhould  prefs  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flit ;  then  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  bud’s  bark 
exa&Iy  in  the  lame  manner  and  in  die  fame 
place  as  the  crofs-cut  was  made  ;  and  this  will 
wholly  let  the  bud,  with  the  bark  that  belongs  to 
it,  into  its  proper  locket.  This  being  done, 
he  ffiould  proceed  in  like  manner  to  perform  on 
the  next  ftock  ;  whilft  the  third  man  is  to  follow 
him  dole  up  with  his  bafs  matting,  binding  die 
bark  of  the  ftock  pretty  clofe  to  that  of  the° bud 
on  bodi  fides,  leaving  only  the  bud  itfelf  un¬ 
covered. 

In  this  manner  he  is  to  proceed  until  all  is 
finifhed ;  obferving  always  to  be  very  punc¬ 
tual  in  numbering  and  booking  the  forts  as  they 
are  worked,  and  all'o  to  preferVe  the  book,  as 
an  unerring  guide  to  the  refpeblive  kinds  of  this 
valuable  fruit. 

If  the  above  diipatch  in  the  performance  of 
this  work  has  been  obferved,  very  few  of  the 
buds  will  fail.  You  will  find  them  to  continue 
their  wonted  greennel's,  and  appear  as  healthy  as 
if  they  had  never  been  removed  from  their  for¬ 
mer  tree,  and  will  feem  to  wiffi  impatiently  to 
be  freed  from  the  bandage  that  furrounds  them. 
And  this  muft  be  complied  with ;  otherwife  the 
bark  of  the  ftock  will  fwell  above  the  bandage, 
and  the  young  bud  will  be  cramped  for  room  in 
its  new  habitation.  The  conlequence  of  this 
will  be,  though  it  may  not  kill  the  bud,  it  will 
be  ill-joined  to  the  ftock,  and  will  ffioot  weak 
the  lummer  after  ;  and  the  effe&s  of  this  check 
can  hardly  ever  after  be  removed  from  the  tree. 

Unde  the  bafs-ftrings,  therefore,  from  all  the 
flocks,  three  weeks  after  they  have  been  budded, 
or  at  furtheft  do  not  defer  it  longer  than  the  laft 
week  in  September.  Thus  the  buds  will  have 
freedom  in  their  new  abode,  and  being  united  to, 
will  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  with,  the  other 
parts  of  the  ftock,  and  will  be  preparing  to  make 
4  vigorous  fhoot  the  lummer  following. 

In  November  dig  the  ground  between  the 
rows,  being  careful  not  to  cover  up  any  of  the 
buds  with  the  mould  ;  and  this  is  all  the  trou¬ 
ble  that  need  be  granted  them  during  the  winter. 

In  the  fpring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  ffioot, 
cut  off  the  flocks  aflant,  juft  above  the  refpedtive 
buds,  and  head  all  flocks  on  which  the  buds 
may  have  failed  to  within  an  inch  of  the  ground, 
in  order  to  force  out  a  good,  ftrong,  frefh  ffioot, 
for  a  renewal  of  the  operation  the  Augufl  fol¬ 
lowing  -,  and  this  is  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be 
done  to  them  in  the  early  fpring. 

As  the  fpring  advances,  you  will  find  your 
buds  pufh  forth  bold  and  ftrong ;  you  will  find 
alfo  many  buds  of  the  Plum  come  forth  along 
with  it ;  Thefe  muft  be  carefully  rubbed  off  as 
often  as  they  ffiew  themfelves,  that  all  the  powers 
of  the  ftock  may  be  collected  for  the  due  vigour 
of  the  Peach  fhoot. 

Rubbing,  therefore,  the  Plum-buds  off  all 
fummer,  as  often  as  you  fee  them  appear,  muft  be 
obferved  ;  the  ground  muft  be  conllantiy  kept 
clean  from  weeds;  and  thus  your  Peach-fhoots, 
meeting  with  no  impediment,  will  uninterrupted¬ 
ly  continue  their  progrefs  to  perfection,  and  by 
the  autumn  your  plantation  ot  Peach-trees 
be  formed  ;  and  then,  or  fome  time  in  the  win¬ 
ter, 
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ter,  mull  be  removed  to  the  places  of  their  final 
deftination  ;  for  they  will  be  worth  little,  if  they 
are  continued  in  the  nurfery  another  year. 

In  Airguft,  the  remaining  flocks  which  miffed 
taking  the  buds  the  year  before,  muft  be 
budded  into  the  young  wood  which  fpiung  from 
the  part  where  it  had  been  headed  down  to  in  the 
faring  ;  at  the  lame  time  alfo  fome  buds  of  the 
tendered:  forts  of  Peaches  lbould  be  inferted  in 
the  young  (hoots  of  fome  Peaches  fet  apart  for 
the  purpoie. 

It  is  pretended,  that  fome  forts  are  too  delicate 
and  tender  for  a  plum-ftock,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  neceffary  to  bud  them  on  docks  of  their  own 
kind,  not  raifed  from  the  (lone,  but  luch  as  are 
growing  in  the  fame  year  from  the  plum-ftock  : 
And  this  is  called.  Double-working  of  Peaches. 

But  notwithstanding  what  may  be  alledged  in 
favour  of  the  neceffity  of  this  pradtice,  I  ever 
found  all  the  moft  tender  forts  of  Peaches  to  take 
readily  to  the  Mufcle  Plum  flock,  efpecially  if  it 
was  the  fame  year’s  (hoot  •,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  the  double-working  of  Peaches  is  an  un- 
neceffary  talk,  with  refpedt  to  their  growing. — 
Keverthelefs,  with  regard  to  the  fruit,  it  will  be 
the  moft  certain  way  of  preferving  its  delicate 
flavour  true  and  untainted  ;  and  therefore  may 
be  pradlifed,  if  a  perfon  is  content  to  wait  a  year 
longer  before  he  enjoys  the  fruit ;  for  double- 
worked  Peaches  require  a  double  quantity  of 
time  to  others,  before  they  become  proper  trees 
to  be  planted  out  for  good. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  treating  of  dwarfs  for 
the  walls ;  but  befides  thefe,  half  ftandards  and 
ftandards  will  be  wanted  ;  not  to  be  planted  out  in 
the  open  ground,  for  that  will  never  anfwer  your 
expedlation,  but  to  be  let  againft  the  walls,  that 
their  heads  may  occupy  the  upper  parts,  whilft 
the  others  are  trained  underneath  ;  and  thus 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  the  lower, 
may  at  once  become  ufefui. 

Thefe  ftandards  fhould  confift  either  of  Muf¬ 
cle  Plum-trees  of  the  height  of  tour,  five,,  or  fix 
feet ;  or  they  may  be  the  Peach-trees  trained  up 
to  any  height  wanted,  before  they  are  Hoped  in 
their  leadmg-fhoot.  In  either  cafe,  let  ieveral 
of  the  lateral  (hoots  remain  on  the  ftem,  the 
more  eftedlually  to  draw  the  lap,  and  caule  it  to 
thicken  in  bulk  ;  for  if  the  ftem  at  firft  be  weak, 
the  head  will  never  be  otherwjfe,.  and  its  dura¬ 
tion  alfo  be  a  very  fhort  time  :  On  which  account, 
an  inch  at  lead  in  diameter  ought  to  be  the 
thicknels  of  the  ftems  of  a  ftandard  Peach  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  fuch  a  ftem  will  fupport  the  vigour 
of  the  head,  caufe  it  to  fttoot  ftrong,  produce 
plenty  of  fruit,  and  maintain  its  growth  for  a 
proportionably  greater  number  of  years. 

Having  thus  attended  our  nurferies.  until  we 
have  all  The  forts  of  any  fize  required,  we  come 
now  to  the  planting  them  out  for -good,  which 
ought  to  be  in  October  or  November,  though 
any  time  till  the  end  of  March  will  do. 

If  they  are  raifed  for  fale,  it  will  ;  be  advifeable 
never  to  raife  more  than  what  maybe  reafonably 
expedted  to  be  vended  in  the  courfe  of  one  win¬ 
ter  ;  for  whatever  remain  unfold  in  the  lpring 
fhould  be  dug  up  and  thrown  away.  For  this 
reafon  a  nuriery-man  fhould  every  year  make  a 
plantation  of  Mufcle  Plum-flocks  for  Peach* 
trees  to  fucceed  each  other,  for  the  regular 
fupply  of  the  country.  This  plantation  fhould 
always  be  continued  to  be  made  upon  frefh  land 
as  much  as  conveniently  may  be ;  at  lealt  there 
ought  to  be  an  interval  of  three  years,  after  a 
quarter  of  Peach-trees  is  eradicated,  befoie  it  is 
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planted  afrefh  for  the  fame  purpofe;  during 
which  time  it  Hiould  be  well  dunged,  and  be 
employed  in  railing  efculents  for  the  Kitchen  ufe  , 
or  it  will  do  without  dunging,  if  it  is  continued 
in  a  date  of  fallow,  and  no  herbage  or  weeds  be 

permitted  to  grow  on  it; 

If  the  trees  were  railed  for  private  ufe,  our 
care  then  muft  be,  to  attend  their  being  planted 
out  properly,  that  they  may  the  better  anfwer 

the  wifhed-for  purpoles. 

We  iuppoie  that  there  is  extent  of  walling  ; 
and  it  matters  not  of  what  materials  the  walls  are 
made ;  only  brick  is  generally  preferred  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  handfome  look,  and  the  conve- 
niency  of  nailing  the  (hoots. 

With  regard  to  the  foil  in  which  they  are 
to  be  planted,  if  it  be  naturally  dry,  light,  and 
of  good  heart,  it  is  exceedingly  happy  for  your 
purpofe  :  If  it  be  ftubbotn,  clayey,  or  marley 
land,  it  may  be  mellowed  by  art ;  and  by  placing 
brick-bats  and  dry  hard  materials  at  the  bottom 
to  prevent  the  roots  (hiking  too  deep,  it  may  be 
rendered  capable  of  giving  a  proper  growth  to 
the  Peach-trees  and  fruit.  But  if  it  be  of  a. damp 
or  wet  nature,  never  think  of  planting  Peach- 
trees  there,  unlefs  you  can  by  drains  draw  off 
the  redundant  moifture,  leaving  the  mould  no 
moifter  than  it  is  found  in  other  borders  :  For 
nothing  is  fo  great  an  enemy  to  Peach-trees  as 
wet,  efpecially  in  (tiff  lands,  as  I  experienced  in 
one  year,  when  I  loft  upwards  of  fix  thou- 
fand  Peach  and  Nedtarine  trees  by  the  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  wet  which  fell  that  feafon. 

But  to  proceed  to  preparing  of  the  border: 

If  it  be  naturally  dry,  light,  of  good  heart,  and 
of  a  warm  nature,  nothing  more  than  common 
digging  may  be  ufedfor  it.  If  it  be  wet,  let  good 
drains  be  laid,  and  the  border  be  raifed  a  foot 
above  the  level :  If  ftubborn  and  clayey,  then 
let  drift-fand,  and  old  rotten  dung  that  is  nearly- 
converted  to  mould,  be  added  ;  and  be  fure  to  let 
the  bottoms  of  thefe  borders  have  dry  rubbifh  of 
any  kind  laid  a  foot  thick,  and  rammed  down, 
to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  Peach-trees  from  flrik- 
ing  deep  ;  which  would  caule  the  trees  to  grow 
very  luxuriant,  but  then  they  would  be  ill-bear¬ 
ers,  and  the  fruit  very  bad  tailed.  This  flratum 
of  rubbifli  muft  be  laid  fo  deep,  that  the  mould 
of  the  border  may  be  two  feet  and  an  half  above 
it ;  and  with  refpedt  to  the  breadth  of  the  bor¬ 
der^  it  ought,  if  you  have  room  for  it,  to  be  nine 
feet,  though  fix  feet  only  is  generally  made 
to  do. 

The.  diftance  the  trees  fhould  be  planted  from 
each  other  is  fifteen  feet.  If  the  wall  be  but 
about  (even  feet  high,  I  would -adyife  no -other, 
than  dwarfs  to  be  fet ;  if  it  be  about  nine  feet 
high,  a  row  of  half- ftandards  may  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  and  if  it  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high* 
then  a  full  ftandard  fhould  be  made  to  occupy 
the  upper  parts  of;  the  wall,  whilft  the  lower 
part  is  filled  by  the  dwarfs.  Neither  will  tfiis 
over-load  the  .  border  too  much;  it  will  give 
fufficient  ftrengih  to  all  the  trees  fox  the  firft  fix 
or  feven  years,  by  which  time  the  ftandard^ 
ought' to  be  taken  away  to  inake  room  ,for.  the 
dwarfs,  which  -Will  from  that. period,  un interrupt-; 
edly'  enjoy  the  whole  border,  and  which  before  that 
period  did  not  want  it :  So  that  thefe  perfons  give 
very  ill  advice,  who  are  for  having  no ;  ftandards 
fet  between'  the  dwarfs* 'though  the;  walls  be  high; 
as  thereby  they  recommend  your  having  half  the; 
crop  only,  which  might  ptherwile  fafely  be  ob*. 
tained  from  the  fame-  fpot.  Walling  is  a  very! 
expenfive  article,  and  every'  part  of  it,  as  foon  as 
i  9  may 
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may  be,  ought  to  be  put  to  the  ules  it  is  defign- 
ed  for,  when  it  becomes  practicable  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  goodnefs  of  the  trees  and  fruit. 

Mark  out,  therefore,  the  places  for  your  dwarfs 
fifteen  feet  afunder,  and  between  each  of  thefe 
let  an  half  ftandard,  or  a  ftandard,  according  to 
{he  height  of  your  walls,  be  fet.  Let  them  be 
taken  out  of  the  nurfery  with  care ;  let  the 
broken  and  bruifed  parts  of  the  roots  be  cut  off, 
the  ends  of  the  main  roots  fmoothed  with  an  ho¬ 
rizontal  flope,  and  thole  that  would  fall  next  the 
wall  be  entirely  cut  out ;  fet  them  in  the  place 
marked  for  them  in  an  upright  pofition,  having 
their  buds  outward,  three  inches  only  from  the 
wall ;  let  the  fibres  be  carefully  fpread,  and  the 
mould  well  prelfed  to  the  roots  ;  then  thruft 
two  pretty  ftrong  (ticks  at  a  diftance  from  the 
root  on  each  fide  of  it,  at  an  angle,  that  they  may 
crofs  each  other  at  the  (tern.  To  thele  (ticks 
fatten  your  trees  with  bafs  firings,  to  prevent  the 
roots  being  difplaced  by  the  agitation  of  the 
winds,  &c.  during  the  winter. 

It  is  a  cuftomary  rule,  to  plant  the  early  forts 
together,  and  the  late  forts  together ;  but  this  is 
a  very  bad  practice.  The  chief  value  of  fome 
of  the  early  forts  is,  becaufe  they  come  early  ; 
and  if  they  are  not  fet  in  the  moft:  advantageous 
places,  other  and  ftill  better  fruit  may  be 
brought  to  the  table  as  foon  as  them.  Many  of 
the  late  valuable  kinds  alfo,  if  they  are  not  fet 
in  the  moft  advantageous  fituations,  will  not  ripen 
at  all.  Thus  the  moft  early  and  the  lateft  forts, 
unlefs  they  both  enjoy  the  moft  advantageous 
fituations,  will  become  dfelefs.  Let,  therefore,  the 
beft  fituations  be  appropriated  to  both  the  forts, 
that  you  may  have  the  early  forts  as  foon  as  Nature 
defigned  them,  and  be  more  certain  of  the  late 
forts,  be  the  feafons  what  they  will.  Indeed, 
if  there  is  a  large  range  of  walling  full  upon  the 
fouth,  and  no  part  of  it  or  the  foil  appears  better 
adapted  to  forwarding  of  the  fruit  than  another  ; 
then,  and  not  otherwife,  let  the  early  forts  be  all 
planted  by  themfelves,  the  ifliddle  forts  by  them- 
felves,  and  all  the  late  kinds  in  the  like  manner. 

About  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  March,  your 
new-planted  trees  mud  be  headed  down  to  about 
four  or  five  eyes  of  the  bud.  This  muft  be  done 
with  a  (harp  knife  (loping  juft  above  an  eye ; 
and  at  the  lame  time  a  firm  hand  muft  keep  the 
ftock  fteady,  to  prevent  the  root  from  being 
difturbed  in  its  place.  A  dry  day  and  mild 
weather  is  highly  proper  for  this  work  :  So  that 
if  fuch  weather  (hould  not  happen  the  beginning 
of  March,  it  may  be  deferred  until  the  middle 
or  even  latter  end  of  that  month  before  you 
head  your  young  trees. 

All  (ummer  the  ground  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds;  and  if  very  dry  weather  (hould  hap¬ 
pen,  the  trees  (hould  be  well  watered  every  third 
evening  •,  and  when  fuch  dry  weather  makes 
watering  neceflary,  it  will  be  highly  proper  to 
fhade  the  trees,  or  lay  lome  inverted  turf  near 
the  ftems  *,  the  latter  of  which  methods,  as  it  is 
attended  with  the  lead  trouble,  is  the  moft  gene¬ 
rally  prattifed. 

-  In  April  rub  off  all  buds  that  appear  before 
and  behind  the  Item,  and  in  June  fallen  the 
others  in  their  places  to  prevent  their  being  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  winds ;  and  this  is  all  the  pruning 
they  will  require  the  firft  fummer. 

When  the  leaves  are  fallen,  which  is  feldom 
before  December,  examine  the  ftate  of  your  trees, 
and  prune  them  accordingly  ;  but  do  not  let  this 
be  done  until  the  fpring ;  then,  fuch  as  have 


made  two  ftrong  (hoots  for  inftance,  and  a  frnall 
one  or  two  bcfides,  (horten  the  ftrong  ones  to 
about  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  nail  them  hori- 
zontally  to  the  wall,  the  one  on  one  fide,  the  other 
on  the  other;  the  weak  (hoot  alfo  need  not  betaken 
out  or  (hoftened,  for  this  will  bear  fruit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year ;  on  which  account  it  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  as  in  io  doing  it  will  afford  no  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  young  tree,  and  may  be  afterwards 
removed. 

If  your  tree  has  made  only  one  ftrong  (hoot* 
it  (hould  be  entirely  taken  out,  in  ordcAo  form 
a  frefh  head,  and  produce  branches  more  fuic- 
ably  againft  the  next  feafon. 

If  the  tree  has  grown  but  badly;  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  four  or  five  weak  fhoots,  as  is  often  the 
cafe,  then  let  two  be  brought  to  the  wall  on  one 
fide,  and  two  on  the  other ;  let  them  be  fhort- 
ened  to  fix  inches,  and  let  their  pofition  be  hori¬ 
zontal,  as  before. 

Thefe  rules  are  to  be  obferved  with  all  your 
trees,  according  to  the  fhoots  they  have  made ; 
and  this  is  all  to  be  done  for  the  firft  year’s 
pruning  ;  or  this  is  the  lole  management  that  is 
neceflary  to  be  afforded  the  trees  until  the  end 
of  the  firft  winter  after  being  planted. 

With  regard  to  the  border,  I  hat  muft  be  dug 
over  in  the  autumn  ;  and  this  bufinefs  muft  be 
repeated  every  year.  It  (hould  be  dunged  once 
in  two  years,  be  conftantly  kept  dean  from  weeds; 
and  no  herbage  for  tile  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  grow  on  it,  if  you  would  have  all  the  flavour 
the  fruit  is  polfefted  of  confpire  to  enrich  its 
telifh. 

In  May,  your  trees  may  be  faid  to  be  in  their 
fecond  fummer *s  growth.  Your  (hoots  by  that 
time  will  be  well  formed  ;  and  this  is  thefeafon  to 
perform  the  operation  of  fummer-prunino-,  or 
rubbing  off  the  buds.  It  (hould  be  done  with 
the  thumb,  for  no  knife  at  this  time  (hould  come 
near  the  tree ;  and  thofe  buds  fhouid  be  rubbed 
or  pinched  off  which  are  ill-placed,  and  grow 
from  the  fore  or  back  part  of  the  branches,  or 
fuch  as  come  out  too  clofe,  leaying  only  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  equal  ftrength  to  fill  the  tree  alike 
on  both  fides.  As  thefe  extend  in  length,  they 
(hould  be  laid  in  their  proper  places,  to  prevent 
their  being  broken  by  the  winds ;  and  when  the 
leaves  are  fallen,  they  (hould  be  fhortened  to  a- 
bout  a  foot  or  fixteen  inches  in  length,  and  fhouid 
be  then  nailed  to  the  wall  at  equal  diftancesfrom 
each  other. 

Your  tree  now  has  compleated  its  two  years 
growth,  and  is  pruned  for  the  third  ;  and  it  is 
upon  the  right  obfervance  of  this  management 
during  the  firft  two  years  that  the  fuccefs  of  your 
tree  depends.  By  placing  the  branches  hori¬ 
zontally  at  firft,  the  bottom  part  of  your  waff 
becomes  filled  from  the  beginning ;  whereas  if 
they  are  placed  in  the  manner  of  the  flicks  of  an 
expanded  fan,  which  by  many  is  thought  very 
clever,  the  vegetative  power  of  the  tree  is 
thrown  into  the  upright  (hoots  ;  hence  follows 
weaknefs  to  the  lateral  ones,  and  at  lad  death  ; 
fo  that  your  tree  in  a  little  time  will  confift,  as 
is  notorioufiy  feen  almoft  every  where,  of  two 
or  three  upright  naked  (licks  with  a  few  branches 
at  the  tops,  producing  final!,  and  frequently  ill- 
flavoured  fruit. 

The  third  and  fucceeding  fummers  after  plant¬ 
ing,  the  buds  proceeding  from  the  fore  part  and 
back  part  of  the  branches  muft  be  rubbed  off  as 
ufual,  together  with  all  ill  -  placed,  irregular 
(hoots,  or  where  they  come  out  too  cldfe,  and  the 

others 
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othei^  fhould  be  then  laid  in  their  proper  places, 
but  fhould  not  be  fhortcned  until  the  leaves  are 
fallen. 

At  this  timt  encreafe  your  number  of  hori¬ 
zontals,  and  keep  an  exaCt  equilibrium  on  both 
Tides  of  the  tree.  If  you  find  your  tree  has  fhoe 
equally  on  both  fid.es,  it  is  happy  in  its  growth  ; 
but  if  a  ftronger  fhoot  than  ordinary  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  on  either  fide,  cut  it  entirely  out,  or  it  will 
foon  draw  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  fap  to  its  own 
fide,  and  proportionally  weaken  the  other.  All 
over-luxuriant  fhoots  deftrov.  and  alio  thofe  that 
are  very  weak,  for  the  beft  fruit  is  produced  from 
branches  of  moderate  ftrength  ;  and  from  fuch 
branches  alfo  the  beft  fhoots  will  proceed,  both 
for  filling  the  tree  and  bearing  of  fruit. 

All  along  keep  your  middle  open,  filling  it 
only  by  degrees,  as  the  fide- (hoots  make  it  ne- 
ceftary ;  and  when  you  find  an  old  branch  is  worn 
out,  which  its  weaknefs  and  bad  'fhooting  will 
indicate,  cut  it  off  clofe  to  the  great  branch  from 
whence  it  proceeds,  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  by 
degrees  from  the  adjacent  parts. 

From  the  time  your  tree  conies  into  a  bearing 
ftate  Until  its  final  decay,  the  chief  care  is  to 
keep  the  branches  uncrowded,  of  equal  ftrength 
on  both  Tides,  and  in  fuch  a  ftate  that  no  part  of 
k  be  deftitute  of  bearing- wood. 

Bearing-wood  confifts  of  the  laft  year’s  fhoot  ; 
fo  that  where  fuch  young  wood  is  wanting,  a 
contiguous  branch  may  be  fhortened  near  the 
bottom,  and  this  will  caule  it  to  fhoot  out  others 
to  fill  the  wall :  1  hefe  fhoots  alfo  may  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  pinching  off  their  ends  in  fummer,  for 
this  will  caufe  them  to  throw  out  other  fhoots ; 
and  thus  any  part  of  your  wall  may  be  again 
filled  at  pleafiire.  This  nipping  of  the  ends 
fhould  always  be  performed  in  June,  or  fooner, 
but  never  later  j  becaufe  the  young  fhoots  that 
are  produced  by  that  means  will  not  have  time 
to  grow  to  their  proper  ftrength  before  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  will  be  fpungy,  weak,  and  ill-qua¬ 
lified  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  intended.  As  the 
young  fhoots  are  produced,  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
gularly  laid  in  their  places*  and  when  the  leaves 
are  fallen*. fhould  be  pruned  as  the  others.  In 
Ihortening  of  the  branches*  care  muft  always 
be  taken  to  cut  juft  above  a  branch- bud, 
that,  fhooting  in  its  vigour*  it  may  draw  the  fap 
through  the  whole  branch,  to  the  proper  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  fruit  that  is  on  it.  The  branch- 
buds  are  always  long,  and  of  a  firm  fubftance ; 
whereas  the  blofibm-buds  are  thick  and  foft ; 
and  if  you  were  to  fhorten  a  branch  above  one  of 
thefe  buds,  the  fruit  would  be  ill-tafted,  and  the 
end  of  it  would  probably  die. 

Thefe  are  the  general  laws  for  pruning  of 
Neftarine  and  Peach-trees.  One  common  me¬ 
thod  of  difpofing  of  the  branches  belongs  to  all 
the  forts,  but  the  diftance  they  fhould  be  left  from 
one  another  varies  a  little  in  fome  of  the  forts. 
Thofe  forts  that  are  ftnall,  and  ripen  early,  fhould 
have  their  branches  pretty  clofe  to  each  other  ; 
thofe  of  a  larger  fize,  ftill  at  a  greater  diftance  ; 
and  the  late  large  growing  kinds  fhould  have 
their  branches  laid  very  thinly  to  the  wall,  or 
the  fruit  will  for  the  moft  part  rot,  and  come  to 
nothing. 

There  is  no  end  of  the  directions  given  by  Au¬ 
thors  on  this  fubjeCt ;  but  more  than  thefe  are 
unnecefifary  ;  they  rather  tend  to  confound  than 
afiift  the  Gardener  in  his  practice. 

He  learns  from  what  has  been  faid,  how  to 
plant  and  train  his  young  trees  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  He  is  inftruded  how  to  acquire  new,  or 


difmifs  redundant  fhoots.  He  is  taught  the  pro¬ 
per  times  of  pruning ;  how  to  keep  the  tree  free 
and  open ;  and  to  diipofe  the  parts  lo,  that  all  may 
receive  equal  benefit  from  the  nutritious  juices  of 
the  earth. 

And  to  a  tree  thus  conditioned,  the  Farth  will 
impart  her  powers  regularly  to  the  different 
parts  ;  the  fruit  will  be  perfed,  and  of  equal 
goodnefs  all  over  the  tree.  Peaches,  too,  thus 
raifed*  with  all  the  advantages  of  good  pruning, 
fuitable  foil,  and  propitious  feafons,  have  an  exqul- 
fite  richnefs  ;  and  in  exalted  flavour  are  exceeded 
by  no  other  fruit  in  the  world*,  not  even  the  Pine 
Apple,  which  is  an  inferior  fruit,  and  whofe  unk- 
verlally-admired  flavour  muft  give  way  tc  the  de¬ 
licate  foftnefs  of  a  good-relifhed  Peach. 

But  before  I  quit  this  head,  it  may  be  neceft 
fary  to  fay  fomethipg  on  the  thinning  of  the  fruit 
on  the  trees  ;  for  on  that,  as  well  as  the  proper 
management  of  the  tree,  the  goodnefs  of  the  fruit 
depends. 

This  thinning  fhould  be  performed  foon  after 
the  bloffoms  are  fallen  ;  becaufe  from  that  time, 
thofe  fruit  which  are  to  come  off,  will  be  rob* 
bing  the  others  of  their  nourifhment ;  and  by 
their  fharing  equally  with  them  of  the  nutritious 
juices*  will  caule  them,  to  be  proportionally  fmail 
and  ill-tafted.  .  .  •  ;  ' 

Let  the  thinning,  therefore,  be  made  as  foon  Dirfe&ion? 
as  the  bloffoms  are  fallen,  and  the  fruit  is  fer,  for  thi"‘ 
when  you  will  find  them  growing  in  bunches. 

Take  all  away  from  every  bunch  except  one ;  nay, 
where  the  bunches  appear  clofe,  take  fome  of 
them  entirely  out,  leaving,  the  fruit  to  grow 
fiingly,  at  diftances  according  to  their  fizes.  The 
fmalleft  Peaches  ought  not  to  be  nearer  to  each 
other  than  three  inches  *,  and  your  large  grow¬ 
ing  Late  Peaches  ought  to  be  a  foot  afqnder. 

I  know  it  will  go  greatly  againft  the  grain 
with  Many  to  deftroy  fo  much  fruit;  but  it  muft: 
be  done,  if  you  Would  have  the  others  equally 
good,  and  of  true 'flavour  :  It  ought  alfo  to  be 
lefs  regretted,  becaufe  fuch  fruit  will  be  much 
larger  ;  and  perhaps  the;  whole  crop  will  be  as 
heavy  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  not  been 
thinned,  but  confifted  of  many  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fruit.  Add  to  this,  by  thinning  the  fruit 
the  tree  itfelf  is  kept  in  good  vigour ;  and  by  not 
being  over-burdened  in  the  different  parts,  it 
will  be  in  better  condition  for  affording  a  good 
crop  the  next  year.  Such  trees  alfo  will  laft  a 
proportionable  number  of  years  longer  before 
they  decay  ;  for  it  is  now  found  by  experience, 
that  well-managed  Peach  and  NeCtarine  trees 
will  grow,  and  will  continue  to  produce  fruit  for 
fifty  or  fixty  years  ;  though  with  oppofite  treat¬ 
ment  they  are  feldom  found  to  furvive  twenty 

years.  Thus  by  proper  thinning  of  the  fruit,  as 
well  as  by  other  good  management,  the  health 
of  our  trees  is  preferved,  and  they  continue  to 
afford  us  their  delicious  bounties  in  the  fummit 
of  perfection  for  a  much  longer  term  ;  motives 
fufficient  furely  to  abate  all  defire  of  having 
too  great  a  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  fame  tree  in  one 
year. 

By  digging  of  the  border  alfo,  and  conti¬ 
nuing  it  in  a  perpetual  fallow,  the  health  of  the 
ree  is  preferved,  and  the*  true  relifh  given  to 
the  fruit.  How  many  brains  have  been  puzzled 
to  account  for  blights,  .and  have  ranfacked  the  air 
for  the  caufes  from  which  they  proceed  !  whereas 
numbers  of  them  rife  fr6m  the  earth,  through 
the  crude  and  uncorreCted  juices  with  which  i* 
will  abound,  if  crops  of  efculents  are  annually 
raifed  on  it  *,  and  which  entering  the  pores  con-  ‘ 
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taminate  the  juices,  and  bring  on  various  dif- 
eates  and  blights,  that  have  been  fancied  to 
proceed  from  the  air. 

Howto  Various’  methods  have  been  ufed  to  preferve 
thefblof  t^ie  ^O^'oms  °f  thefe  trees  from  being  taken  off 
foms  from  ky  Eia'rp  winds  ;  fuch  as  drawing  boughs  of 
fharp  fpruce  fir  between  the  branches,  placing  mat- 

winds.  tsrefies  of  reeds,  ftra-w,  and  other  fhelter  before 

the  trees  ;  but  I  always  found  thefe  ineffectual  : 
They  make  the  parts  fo  tender,  that  if  they  are 
removed  to  give  free  air  to  the  tree,  the  cold 
becomes  overpowering,  and  the  ground  will  be 
ftrewed  with  fallen  bloffoms  and  final  1  fruit  from 
a  tree  that  is  in  good  health.  Indeed  where  a 
tree  is  weak,  the  bloffoms  will  of  courfe  fall  off, 
whether  they  are  fheltered  from  the  cold  or  not; 
but  where  the  tree  is  in  good  order,  there  will 
be  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  of  fruit,  let  the 
weather  be  almoH  what  it  will.  The  bloffoms 
being  firmly  fixed,'  and  well  fupported  with  good 
aliment,  will  weather  it  out,  as  it  were,-  againff 
the  attacks  of  the  fevered  b  lad's.- 

The  cold,  fouth-weHerly  winds,  which  foe-- 
quently  happen  in  the  fpring,  are  as  dangerous 
to  Peach-bloffoms  as  any  I  know.  They  take 
them1  fide- ways,  and  with  fcirious  impetuofity 
rufh  upon  the  wall  the  whole  length:  And  by 
thefe  I  have  known  a  range  of  walling  difmantled 
at  once  of  its  beauties,  and  a  period  put  to  its 
choice  products’  for  that  fealbn-. 

The  beft  way  to  guard  againff  thefe  winds  is 
to-  plant  very  clofe  feveral  rows  of  large  elm- trees 
at  a  proper  diftance  ;  for  thefe  will  loon  fufficient- 
ly  break  the  force,  and  take  off  the  deffrufftive 
edge  of  fuch  winds,  though  they  be  let  upwards 
of  an  hundred  yards  from  the  place. 

Thus  having  the  keen  edge  of  fuch  winds 
taken  off,  the  bloffoms*  through  their  natural 
ftrength,  on  healthy,  well  -rnanaged  trees  will 
iupport  themfelves,  and  the'  fruit  will-  iucceed 
them  in  due  order.  •  *  - 

If  a  Very  dry  fum.mer  fhould  happen,  the  tree 
fhould  be  well. watered  once  a  week,  or  a,  great 
part  of  your  fruit  will  drop  off,  and  the  ethers 
be  Hinted  in  their  growth,  and  ill  tailed  ;  ' the 
tree  alfo  will  Ihoot  weak,  and  that  'Vigbur  fin- 
which  it  ought  alwaysdo  be  kespt.be  fo  far  abated, 
that  the  effects  of  it  will  be  vifible  the  fireeeed- 
ing  year;  in  order,  therefore*  to  continue  the 
tree  and  fruit  in  good  condition,  let  fount-mould 
be  placed,  ina  circular  ridge  at  about-  four  feet 
from  the  Item  of  each  tree,  to  prevent  the  water 
running  off,  and  then  in  an  evening  pour  to  the 
root  of  every  tree  three  buckets  full  of  water  ; 
and  if  this  be  repeated  once  a  week,  it  will  be 
fufEcienf.ff.ooqo  ttriw  ffgi/ortJ  «•  •  i  ;  yxf}  ~o 
Of  the  In  the  courfe  of  your  practice,  whenever  you 
difeafes  aDy>0f  the  branches  to;gum,'  cut  them  out 

leaves  an  inc^  below  ^  parts,  and  they  will  foon  fhoot 
branches,  out  afrefh,  and  fill  up  the  parts  ;  but  iff  the  dif- 
fhoots,  temper  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  whole  tree,  pull  it 

&c-  up,  then  bring  in  fome  frefh  mould,  and  at  the 

proper  feafon  plant  another  of  a  different  kind 
in  its  place. 

If  the  leaves  of  your  trees  fhould  at  any  time  curl, 
become  red,  ypHow,  thick,  and  fcabby,  dip  them 
off;  and  if  all  the  leaves  off  a  whole  fhoot  are 
thus  diffempered,  cut  it  out,  and  it  will  fhoot  out 
afrefh  for  the  next  year. 

If  at,  any  time  you  fhould  perceive  the  leaves 
or  (hoots  to  become  black  and  clammy,  it  is  an 
alarming  cir.cumftance  :  It  is  a  peffilenee,  which 
will  run  through  the  whole  walling,  and  deffroy 
all  your  trees  if  it  be  not  timely  Hopped  ;  and 
there  ia  no  Hopping  of  it  except  by  pulling  up  the 


tree  the  inflarit  the  fymproms  of  the  diffemper 
appear  :  After  this  wafh  thb  wall  With  lime,  or 
Hrong  brine;  but  do  not  plant  a  tree  in  the  roomy 
until  the  feeond  planting-ieafon  after'  the  dis¬ 
temper  broke  out. 

Eradicate  your  trees  alfo  when  the  figns  off 
old  age. appear,  and  plant  afrefh.  Thefe  lymp- 
totns  are,  final!  fruit,  yellowifh  leaves,  and  weak 
ffoots.  Many  perfons  take  great  paihs  to  head? 
down  fuch  trees,  to  caufe  them  to  fhoot  out  frefh 
wood  from  the  bottom  ;  an  admirable  practice’ 
with  regard  to  an  old  Apricot-tree,  but  which 
feldom  anfwers  with  a  Peach  ;  for  though  young 
fhoots,  and  very  good  ones  too,  are  often  pro¬ 
duced,  yet  they  ale  very  liable  to  gum,  and  foon' 
gooff:  And  confidering  the  little  trouble  and 
expence  there  is  in  planting  afrefh  ;  that  fuch 
young  trees  are  foon  brought  to  bear,  and  have  a; 
whole  life  before  them  to  afford  you  their  proper 
fruit  in  due  feafon  ;  the  practice  of  heading 
dowk  old  trees  for  what  little  fruit  during  a  few 
years  may  be  obtained  from  them,  is  not  worth 
attempting. 

It  is  trufy  commendable  in  people  of  fortune  of  obtain 
and  leifure  t6  employ  their  time  in  cultivating  ing  nev^ 
and  improving  the  products  of  the  earth  for  the  forts  of 
general  good  :  It  is  partly  an  amufement;  it  fs Teaches 
really  an  undertaking  that  requires  penetration  taHne^ 
and  judgment  to  perform  it  properly  :  And  the 
refieCtion-s  that  refuft  from  luch  experience  are 
attended  with  no  inquietudes  like  other  diver- 
fions,  in  which  too  many  fqnander  away  their 
time  ;  but  all  conduce  to  the  utmoH  fatisfaCtion, 
and  afford  confolation  and  pleaiure  to  every  per- 
fon  who  is  exercifed  in  them. 

1  he  valuable  produces  of  our  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
dens  are  varieties  only  of  what  may  be  called 
mean  forts,  and  which  have  been  procured  by 
fowing  of  the  feeds,  and  afterwards  kept  up  by 
proper  culture  and  management.  The  Prize 
Flowers  in  our  fheds  have  been  obtained  that 
way  ;  and  nctwithHanding  thfeir  glowing  beauties 
burHing  forth  in  their  gaudy  attire,  the  parent 
of  them  all,  perhaps,  - Has  been  a  pitiful 'Single 
flower  of  a  dull  colour.  '•*  I 

Fruits  in  the  fame'  manner  vary  by  culture; 
and  the  variety  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches, 
and  NeCtarines,  have  proceeded -origin ally  from 
one  lbrt  only  in  their  refpedtive  kinds.  The  forts 
we  have  of  all  of  them  are  numerous,  and  the 
kinds  are  truly  valuable ;  and  as  ttiey  have  been 
accidentally  fo  ea-fily  obtained  from  feeds,  it  is  a 
motive  fufficient  to  put  us  upon  trying  for  others, 
to  improve  our  Hock,  and  encreafe  our  collec¬ 
tion. — Of  thele,'  none  affords  greater  encourao-e- 
j  ment  to  make  an  attempt  than  the  Peach,  as  there¬ 
by  we  may  hit  upon  fome  valuable  kinds,  that  are 
of  an  hardier  nature  than  the  generality  of  thofe 
we  have  ;  and  by  being  enured  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  our  foil  and  climate,  may  be  managed 
with  lefs  difficulty  and  expence. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  new  kinds  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines;  lei:  the  Hones  be  faved 
of  all  the  beH  forts,  whether  they  are  Melters,  or 
of  firm  flelh.  Let  the  finefi  fruit  on  the  feveral 
trees  be  culled  for  this  purpofe,  and  let  it  be  per-  : 
mitted  to ffalltotheground,  thatyou  may  be  certain 
of  the  kernels  being  perfectly  ripened.  Let  the 
forts  be  kept  feparate,  and  let  them  befown  in  rows 
in  a  warm  well-dug  part  of  the  femrnary,  cover¬ 
ing  them  over  with  two  inches  of  fine  earth.  -Let 
one  fort  only  be  to  a  row;  let  them  be  booked, 
and  a  number-ffick  for  a  direction  placed  at-the 
end  of  each  row.  In  the  lpring  your  young  trees 
will  come  op ;  and -all  that  Runnier  nothing  more 
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need  be  done,  than  watering  them  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  to  encourage  their  growth,  and  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds.  In  the  autumn  dig  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  they  will  call  for  no  other 
attendance  all  the  winter.  In  the  following  dim¬ 
mer  water  them  at  times,  if  dry  weather  makes 
it  neceffary  ;  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  October  they  will  be  fit  to  be  planted  out 
tor  good. 

Thofe  perfons  give  very  ill  advice  who  are  for 
having  them  planted  as  ftandards,  fingly,  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  •,  for  from 
iuch  trees  hardly  any  fruit  is  ever  obtained  ;  and 
That  (mail,  and  of  little  value.  Take  the  beft  of  our 
Peaches,  and  train  it  as  a  ftandard  in  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  and  you  will  find  the  fruit,  if  it  bears  any, 
fo  inferior  to  the  like  kind  growing  againft  the 
wall,  that  it  will  nor  deferve  to  be  named  with 
it:  So  that  provided  Peach-trees  would  bear 
in  ftandards,  like  Apples  and  Pears,  yet  as  it  is 
ftriCtly  a  wall-tree,  it  would  be  a  very  bad  practice 
to  try  the  true  value  of  the  forts  that  way  ; 
for  you  muft  wait  long  enough  before  you 
will  find  them  to  bear  at  all  *,  and  you  muft  wait 
much  longer,  before  you  find  on  fuch  trees  a 
Peach  abounding  with  juices  rich  enough  to 
merit  its  being  propagated  and  ranked  among 
the  valuable  forts  we  already  have. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  know  what  fruit  your 
feedling-trees  will  produce,  and  in  the  leaft  time 
too,  let  them  be  planted  againft  a  good  afpeCted 
wall  and  as  it  is  fuppofed  that  no  wall  is  at  li¬ 
berty  for  fuch  experiments  about  the  garden, 
let  a  wall  be  built  in  a  convenient  place ;  and  for 
cheapnefs,  let  it  be  of  mud,  which  is  as  good 
walling,  though  not  fo  handfome  to  look  at,  for 
the  ripening  of  fruit,  as  any  other  kind  what- 
foever. 

Let  the  wall  be  fix  feet  high,  for  that  will  be 
high  enough  for  the  purpole  ;  and  let  it  be 
coped  with  ftraw  and  mortar.  Let  the  border 
be  prepared  according  to  the  drifted  laws  pre¬ 
ferred  before  for  the  benefiting  of  the  fruit ; 
and  then  let  your  plants  be  taken  out  of  the 
nurfery  ;  and  having  fhortened  the  down-  right 
root,  let  them  be  planted  againft  this  wall,  at  a 
yard  diftance  from  each  other.  This  diftance 
will  be  far  enough,  as  their  continuance  here  is 
defigned  to  be  but  a  very  little  time  j  for, 
after  they  have  fufilciently  fliewed  their  fruit, 
and  the  valuable  forts  have  afforded  cuttings  for 
encreafe,  all  are  to  be  grubbed  up  and  thrown 
away,  to  make  room  for  a  frefh  fet  of  plants  for 
the  like  experiment. 

The  trees  being  thus  planted,  fhould  be  mana¬ 


ged  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  Peach-trees 
againft  walls  j  and  about  the  fccond  year  many 
of  them  will  bear.  Thofe  fruit  which  appear 
worthlefs  fhould  have  the  tree  grubbed  up  at  the 
fir  ft,  to  make  room  for  the  adjacent  ones,  fhould 
there  be  an  occafion  of  continuing  them.  Thofe 
Peaches  alfo,  which  dilcover  admirable  properties, 
as  foon  as  they  have  afforded  you  cuttings  for 
encreafe,  and  you  find  the  buds  are  taken,  fhould 
be  grubbed  up  for  the  like  reafon  *,  for  there 
will  be  among  thefe  many  Peaches  which  ought 
to  bear  three  years,  before  you  finally  determine 
the  fate  of  the  tree.  If  you  find  a  Peach  an- 
fwers  the  properties  of  a  good  one  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  is  deficient  in  flavour,  give  fuch  a  tree 
the  niceft  management  for  the  next  year,  and 
even  the  year  after  that,  to  improve  it,  if  poffi- 
ble  •,  and  if  it  affords  you  Peaches  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  goodnefs,  ftill  continue  its  culture  •,  for 
you  have  reafon  enough  to  hope  it  will  at  laft  be 
worth  your  while.  But  if  the  fame  infipid  fla¬ 
vour  which  at  firft  difeovered  itfelf,  continues 
uniformly,  invariably,  and  fucceflively,  for  three 
years,  then  grub  up  the  tree,  let  the  vifible  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  fruit  be  what  it  will. 

After  all,  it  is  a  better  way,  where  a  regular 
nurfery  of  Peach-trees  is  kept  up,  to  take  buds 
from  the  feedlings  as  foon  as  they  are  proper 
for  the  purpofe,  and  work  them  into  the  young 
(hoots  of  the  Peach-trees  as  they  are  made  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  Mufcle  Plum  ftocks.  Such  trees 
will  be  then  double-worked  ;  and  being  planted 
againft  the  wall  in  the  like  manner,  will  with 
more  certainty  be  brought  to  bear,  and  difeover 
the  true  nature  and  qualities  of  the  fruit. 

The  properties  of  a  good  Peach  are,  I.  The  Properties 
fruit  (hould  be  large,  and  of  a  good  figure.  2.  of  4  8ooi 
The  (kin  (hould  be  thin,  of  a  bright  red,  or  pur-  Pcach* 
pie  colour  next  the  fun,  but  yellowiffi  next  the 
wall.  3.  The  flefli  (hould  be  firm,  or  melting,  in 
the  drifted  fenfe  •,  for  both  thofe  qualities  have 
nearly  equal  advocates  for  being  the  bed.  4.  The 
(tone  (hould  be  fmall,  and  the  pulp  adhering  to 
it  of  a  bright  red,  or  purple  colour.  5.  The 
juice  (hould  flow  in  plenty,  and  (hould  be  of  the 
moft  exalted  relifli. 

Thefe  are  the  properties  of  a  good  Peach; 
and  when  your  Seedling  plantation  affords  you 
one  with  thefe  properties,  you  have  a  valuable 
acquifition,  and  your  laudable  induftry  deferves 
the  praife  of  all.  You  then  propagate  it  care¬ 
fully,  difperfe  it  abroad,  and  you  may,  if  you 
pleafe,  call  it  after  your  own  name ;  by  which  it 
may  be  ever  after  known  to  the  world. 


CHAP.  XII. 

1  „  - .  % 

PRUNUS  ARM  E  N I  AC  Ay  The  APRICOT  TREE. 


THE  Apricot,  like  the  Peach-tree,  is  of 
uncertain  original ;  for  tho’  we  have  early 
accounts  of  its  being  brought  into  Europe  from 
Armenia,  it  does  not  from  thence  follow  that 
this  tree  grows  naturally  in  that  country.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  affured,  that  after  the  drifted 
fearch  in  thofe  parts,  no  Apricot-trees  have  been 
found  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  a  date  of  Na¬ 
ture. 

Vql.  II. 

H3 


The  varieties  of  Apricots  are  inconfiderablc 
in  number,  when  compared  with  the  numerous 
train  of  Peaches  and  NeCtarines  belonging  to 
the  former  fpecies.  About  twelve  forts  only 
compofe  our  prefent  collection  j  and  the  beft  of 
thefe  is  of  inferior  value,  not  only  to  the  Peaches  ^ 
and  NeCtarines,  but  even  to  the  beft  forts  of  Plums 
and  Cherries  •  for  it  is  but  an  indifferent  fruit 
at  the  bed,  being  moftly  mealy ;  the  little  acid 
9  R  it 
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it  is  poffeffcd  of  not  very  agreeable  •,  one  fide  fo 
long  ripe  before  the  other,  that,  if  left  growing 
until  the  lateft  part  is  come  to  perfection,  it 
is  frequently  ro  ten  through  heavy  rains,  and 
opened  for  the  ad  million  of  earwigs  and  infedts  j 
•fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  mu  ft  pronounce  the 
Apricot,  in  all  its  varieties,  among  the  word  forts 
of  done  fruit  which  compote  our  valuable  col¬ 
lections. 

They  are  beautiful  trees,  however,  hardy, 
quick  growers,  and  the  fruit  has  advocates  to 
whom  it  is  fo  highly  agreeable,  that  they  pro¬ 
nounce  it  the  bed  fruit  in  the  world  *  and  for 
thofe  who  do  not  relifh  it  at  the  table  as  fruit, 
if  gathered  early,  it  is  good  for  tarts  *  and,  being 
.preferved  in  fugar,  affords  a  fweet-meat  of  the 
fird  clafs.  The  principal  varieties  of  this  fruit 
.go  by  the  relpeCfive  names  of 

1.  The  Little  Early  Apricot. 

2.  The  White  Mafculine  Apricot. 

3.  The  Red  Mafculine  Apricot. 

4.  1  he  Tranfparent  Apricot. 

5.  The  Orange  Apricot. 

6.  The  Algiers  Apricot. 

7.  The  Turkey  Apricot. 

8.  1  he  Roman  Apricot. 

9.  The  Italian  Apricot. 

10.  The  Dutch  Apricot. 

11.  The  Temple  Apricot. 

12.  The  Breda  Apricot. 

13.  The  Bruffels  Apricot. 

1.  The  Little  Early  Apricot.  The  branches 
are  (lender,  the  bark  brown,  and  the  leaves 
fm-alh  The  fruit  is  fmall,  juicy*  and  is  ripe  early 
in  July. 

2.  White  M-afculitie.  The  wood  and  leaves 
of  this  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  fucceeding 
fort.  The  fruit  is  fmall,  round,  of  a  whitifh-yel- 
low  colour,,  full  of  a  fweet  juice,  and  is  ripe  the 
early  part  of  July. 

3.  The  Red  Mafculine.  The  wood  and  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  fmall.  The  fruit  is  round,  and  of  a 
brown- red  colour  next  the  fun  *  the  juice  is  fweet 
and  good,  and  is  ripe  the  middle  of  July.  Thefe 
three  forts  go  indifcriminately  by  the  names  of  the 
Mafculine  Apricot,  and  the  Early  Apricot.  They 
are  in  general  good  bearers  *  their  juice  mod  refin¬ 
ed  *  and  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  better  worth 
propagating  than  all  the  red  of  the  Apricots 
put  together. 

4.  Tranfparent  Apricot.  The  wood  and  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  fmall,  but  larger  than  the  former 
forts.  The  fruit  alfo  is  larger,  but  mud  be  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  fmall  forts  of  Apricots.  It  is  of  a 
whitidi-yellow  colour  on  the  outfide,  the  flefh 
tolerably  good,  and  it  is  ripe  the  end  of  July,  or 
early  in  Augud. 

5.  The  Orange  Apricot  is  a  free  grower.  The 
branches  are  drong,  and  the  leaves  large.  The  fruit 
is  large,  and  of  a  roundifh  figure  *  the  fide  next 
the  fun  marked  more  or  lefs  with  red  •  the  flefh 
of  a  deep  yellow,  or  orange  colour,  firm,  but 
harlh  to  the  tade,  and  is  ripe  in  Augud.  This 
tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  its  fruit  is  better  worth 
propagating  for  fweet-meats,  tarts,  &c.  than  for 


the  table.  ^  , 

Aigier?/  6.  Algiers  Apricot  is  a  free  fhooter,  but  the 
wood  is  hardly  fo  drong  as  the  former.  The 
fruit  is  of  an  oval  figure,  compreffed,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  ripens  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  former,  and  is  of  little  better  flavour. 

The  7.  The  Turkey  Apricot  is  a  large  tree.  The 

Turkey,  branches  are  thick  and  ftrong,  and  the  leaves  broad 
and  Ihining.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  oval,  compref¬ 
fed  on  the  Tides,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  The 


flefh  is  firm,  and  of  a  pretty  good  flavour*  fo 
that  the  fruit  is  as  well  worth  propagating  for 
the  table  as  any  of  the  larger  forts  at  Apncots. 

It  ripens  the  middle  or  end  of  Augud. 

8.  Roman  Apricot.  The  tree  is°a  free  (hooter  d 
and  grows  to  be  of  the  larged  flze.  The  fruit  il 
large,  almod  round,  of  a  yellow  colour,  firm 
juicy,  and  ripe  by  the  end  of  Augud. 

9.  Italian  Apricot.  This  tree  is  of  much  T  r 
lower  growth  than  the  former,  the  branches  flen- 
der,  and  the  leaves  fmaller  *  but  the  fruit  ripens 
about  the  fame  time.  It  is  fmall,  roundifh,  and 

of  a  deep  yellow  colour  *  the  flefh  is  firm,  and 
adheres  to  the  done. 

10.  Dutch  Apricot  is  a  tolerable  drong-grow-  Dutch 
ing  tree.  I  he  iruit  is  very  large,  nearly  oval, 

com  prefixed  on  the  fidcs,  of  a  yellow  colour,  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  marks  of  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun, 
and  is  ripe  the  end  of  Augud. 

11.  Temple  Apricot..  The  wood  of  this  T 
tree  (hoots  freely  ;  but  this  tree  is  not  fo  robuft  P  * 
as  the  Orange  or  Turkey  forts.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
middle  fize,  roundifh,  and  compreffed.  The 

flefh  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  firm,  and  well- 
flavoured  when  ripe,  which  is  generally  tiie  end 
of  Augud.  This  tree  is  a  goodbearer/and  is  as 
well  worth  propagating  as  mod  of  them. 

12.  Breda  Apricot.  The  fruit  is  large  againd  Breda, 
a  wall,  but  fmall,  and  of  little  value,  in  llandards, 

for  which  the  tree  is  generally  planted.  It  is 
of  a  globular  form,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour 
within  and  without ;  and  the  flefh,  when  faded 
againd  a  good  wall,  is  tolerably  fweet,  foft,  and 
good.  It  ripens  the  end  of  Augud. 

13.  The  Bruffels  Apricot  is  generally  planted  and  the 
for  dandards,  where  It  feldom  fucceeds  ;  but,  Bruffels 
when  planted  againd  a  wall,  is  a  good  fruit,  Apucoe. 
and  is  often  ripe  the  earlied  of  any  of  them; 
except  the  fird  four  forts.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
middle  fize,  roundifh,  and  fpotted  with  red  next 

the  fun,  but  yellowifh  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The 
flefh  is  firm,  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  brifk,  and 
well-flavoured,  if  railed  againd  a  wall,  and  ripe 
in  Augud. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  forts  are  frequently  confounded  with 
one  another  ;  and  if  you  fend  nurferymen  for  all 
the  forts  with  their  relpedive  names,  when  they 
come  to  bear*  you  will  not  find,  perhaps,  more 
than  three  or  four  didin&  kinds,  one  and  the 
fame  kind  going  under  two  or  three  different 
names.  This  has  induced  many  to  believe  that 
there  were  no  more  than  about  three  or  four  dif- 
tinft  forts  *  but  they  fhould  be  reminded,  that 
they  may  as  well  conclude,  that  there  is  only 
one  fort  of  Apricot  called  the  Common  Apricor, 
there  being  never  a  variety  of  this  fruit  but  what 
goes  by  that  name  in  one  part  or  other  *  and 
that  the  Common  Apricot  is  more  enquired  after 
among  nurferymen  than  any  of  the  kinds  under 
their  refpe&ive  names.  I  have  feen  numerous 
perfons  obtain  that  fruit  in  order  to  alcertain 
the  real  difference,  and  the  number  of  kinds  * 
and,  as  moft  others  have  experienced,  I  have 
generally  found  not  more  than  three  or  four 
iorts.  7  his  has  induced  me  to  apply  to  others 
who  dealt  in  fruit-trees  *  and  1  fometimes  found 
a  frefh  fort  or  >two  added  to  the  number.  This 
experiment  has  been  repeated,  and  one  or  more 
has  been  added,  to  the  lilt  ;  fo  that,  upon  the 
whole,  I  think  I.may  lafely  conclude,  that  the 
above  enumerated  kinds  differ  in  fome  refpedl 
or  other,  and  that  they  are  real  and  diking 
kinds  of  Apricots. 


That 
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Hints  to  The  confounding  the  names  of  fruit  is  a 
ro“*  ef^*  great  complaint,  and  for  which  the  nurferymen 
are  generally  blamed,  as  uling  their  cuflomers 
ill,  by  baulking  their  expectations,  and  fruftrat- 
ing  their  hopes  of  the  wifhed-for  kinds.  A  de¬ 
ception  of  this  kiftd  can  certainly  be  no  intereil 
to  a  nurferyman,  for  one  kind  is  as  eafily  railed 
as  another  *,  but  they  are  blarrieable  in  taking 
cuttings  to  propagate  upon  hearfay,  neglefting 
to  book  them,  and  the  like.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  afcertain  the  true  and  diftindt  kinds  of  all 
forts  of  fruit,  and  raife  them  in  fucceffion  for 
fale,  no  cutting  fhould  be  taken  from  a  tree  un¬ 
til  it  has  bore,  and  proved  itfelf  to  be  not  only 
the  true,  but  a  good  kind  of  the  true  fort  ;  and 
when  a  genefal  collection  of  trees  have  demon- 
ftrated  therlifelves  to  be  the  true  and  only  kinds 
in  that  way,  they  mull  be  booked  and  marked 
out  as  proper  trees,  from  which  cuttings  are  to 
be  gathered  for  encreafe;  To  thefe  trees,  and 
not  to  plants  in  the  nurlery-rows,  the  Gardener 
is  to  repair  for  cuttings  •,  and  when  they  get  old 
or  unhealthy,  one  or  more  of  the  beft  and  moit 
thriving  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  nurfery-lines, 
and  be  planted  for  the  fame  purpofes  in  feme 
feledt  part  of  the  garden  i  And  if  they  would  be 
careful,  at  the  time  of  budding  or  grafting,  pro¬ 
perly  to  book  the  rows,  the  real  diflinbl  kinds 
would  be  preferved  feparate  ;  and  a  gentleman 
who  wants  twenty  trees  may  as  welhhave  twenty 
different  forts,  as  four  or  five  only; 'which  too 
often  happens  to  be  the  cafe  when  the  order 
comes  to  a  carelefs  nurferyman. 

Culture.  Apricots  are  railed  by  budding  upon  Plum- 
ftocks  railed  from  feeds  of  all  the  forts  of  Plums, 
for  there  is  no  good  reafon  to  objedt  to  any  of 
them  ;  and  if  any  muft  be  preferred,  it  fhould  be 
the  Mufcle- flock,  and  the  Black  Bullace,  when 
defigned  for  dwarfs.  Some  are  very  anxious  in 
diffuading  from  lowing  the  {tones  of  Sweet 
Plums  for  flocks  •,  becaufe,  fay  they,  the  more 
harfh  and  four  the  fruit  of  the  flock  is,  the 
greater  tendency  it  will  have  to  communicate  a 
quicknefs  to  the  Apricot,  and  caufe  it  to  become 
ie-fs  mealy.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  every  one  who 
has  raifed  Plum  flocks,  and  for  experiment  kept 
them  to  bear,  knows,  that  were  you  to  fow  the 
flones  of  the  fweetefl  Plums  that  could  be  col¬ 
lected,  hardly  a  tree  in  five  hundred  would  be 
raifed  that  would  produce  fweet  fruit  in  return. 
Sow,  therefore,  any  feed  that  yon  can  convenient¬ 
ly  come  at;  and  if  you  chool'e  to  have  the  Apri¬ 
cot-trees  of  final ler  growth,  raife  them  on  the 
flock  of  the  Black  Bullace,  taken  from  fuckers 
or  layers  ;  for  thefe  have  the  fame  effedl  on 
Apricots  as  Paradife-flocks  have  on  Apples,  by 
dwarfing  them,  caufing  them  to  be  lefs  vigorous 
and  flrong,  and  rendering  them  more  proper 
for  low  walls,  efpaliers,  dwarfs,  or  the  like. 

Having  procured  a  fufficient  number  of 
plums  for  ieeds,  lay  them  by  for  a  few  days, 
until  the  fruit  begins  to  decay;  then  clear  it 
from  the  Hones,  and  fow  them  thinly  in  beds  of 
good  garden-mould  made  fine.  Sift  over  them  two 
inches  depth  of  the  fame  kind  of  fine  mould ;  and 
having  neated  up  the  beds,  leave  them  for  the 
winter.  Early  in  the  fpring  plenty  of  weeds  will 
fhew  themfelves  on  the  beds  :  Thefe  mufl  be 
carefully  picked  out;  and  if  a  dry  harfh  time  fhould 
happen,  as  it  frequently  does  at  that  feafon,  the 
furface  of  the  mould  ihould  be  ftirred,  and  the 
beds  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 
The  Plum-feedlings  will  then  rife  ilrong  and  firm; 
and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds  all  fu ai¬ 


mer,  and  watered  iri  dry  weather,  they  ’ivill  he 
proper  plants  for  the  Nurfery  in  autumn. 

1  he  ground  for  their  reception  in  the  Nlir- 
fery  mufl  be  double-dug,  and  cleared  frond 
all  roots,  weeds,  &c.  and  having  takefi  the 
Plum  flocks  out  of  the  feed-bed's,  and  trimmed 
the  roots,  they  mufl  be  fet  in  rows,  a  foot  afunder, 
the  rows  being  two  feet  ditlnrit  frotfi  each 
other.  The  early  part  of  October  Is  the  beft 
feafon  for  this  work  ;  and  the  pfoceis  i$  the 
ulual  way  of  planting  in  the  Nurfery  bufinefs. 

As  the  fpring  advances,  weeds  will  appear: 

Thefe  mufl  be  regularly  taken  off  aS  they  fheW 
themfelves*  and  the  ground  mufl  be  kept  clean 
all  fummer  ;  but  no  water  can  be  allowed  the 
flocks  (if  in  tolerable  quantities)  let  the  weather 
be  what  it  will  ;  for  there  would  be  no  end  of 
watering  trees  in  the  Nurfery-ground. 

In  the  autumn,  or  fome  pare  of  the  winter, 
the  ground  between  the  rows  fhould  be  dug  ; 
and  if  a  llighc  digging  or  ftirring  of  the  mould 
be  afforded  it  again  about  the  end  of  March, 
it  will  dellroy  the  riling  weeds,  and  much  bene¬ 
fit  the  plants. 

The  fummer  following  the  flocks  will  be  fit 
to  bud,  when  you  fhould  mark  out  a  fufficient 
part  for  dwarfs,  and  leave  a  felebt  corner  of  the 
ilrongefl  lhooters  to  be  trained  to  regular  Items, 
to  be  budded  for  ftandards  or  half-flandards,  or 
whatever  fize  is  wanted.  The  middle  of  Au- 
guft  is  the  beft  time  for  this  work  ;  and  the 
budding  is  performed  in  the  ulual  way,  on  the  fide 
of  the  flocks  oppofite  to  the  fun,  obferving  to 
book  the  forts,  and  being  careful  to  preferve 
diftinbily  the  different  kinds.  When  you  find 
the  buds  have  taken,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  healthy,  frefh  appearance  they  (till  re¬ 
tain,  and  the  bark  of  the  flocks  fwells  above 
the  bandage,  and  appears  confined,  which  will  be  in 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month  from  the  opera¬ 
tion,  the  bandage  fhould  be  taken  off;  but  the 
flocks  need  not  be  headed  before  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing.  in  the  winter  dig  between  the  rows; 
as  ufual ;  and  in  the  fpring  cut  off  the  flocks  to 
within  an  inch  or  two  above  the  buds.  They  will 
then  foon  fhew  themfelves  Apricot  trees  riling 
from  the  fides  of  Plum-flocks  ;  and  if  they  are 
kept  clean  from  weeds  all  fummer,  their  fhoots  by 
the  autumn  will  be  prodigious  ;  and  they  will  be 
then  proper  plants  to  be  let  out  for  good. 

They  require  no  particular  compoll  in  which 
to  be  ftationed;  for  being  hardy,  any  common 
garden  mould  in  tolerable  good  heart  will  be 
luitable  to  them,  unlefs  it  be  wet,  damp,  and 
ftubborn.  Such  land  generally  binds  on  the  firfl 
approach  of  drying  winds  and  hot  weather  ;  then 
it  cracks,  divides  into  chafms  in  fummpr,  and 
in  winter  is  of  fo  cold  and  flarved  a  nature, 
that  at  that  feafon  it  totally  deftfoys  Peach- 
trees,  impairs  the  health  of  Apricots,  and  threat¬ 
ens  deftru&ion  to  the  hardieft  fruit-trees. 

Such  land,  neverthelefs,  may  be  helped  and 
made  proper  for  Apricot-trees,  i.  By  laying  a  Method 
drain  to  take  off  all  redundant  moifture.  2.  By  of  helping 
taking  out  the  mould  of  the  border  two  feet  un~ 
deep*  and  laying  a  ftratum  of  brick-bats,  rub-  fuuf!e 
billi,.  &c.  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  couefee*. 
ftriking  too  deep.  And,  3.  By  mixing  with  the 
mould  coal-afhes  and  drift  fand  fufficient  to  raife 
it  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  level.  The 
fituation  thus  ordered,  will  be  very  proper  for 
the  reception  of  Apricots  or  any  w;ftl-t;ree$ 
whatfoeven 
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No  particular  breadth  need  be  ordered  for  the 
border  ;  for  Apricot-trees  will  fucceed  very  well 
if  there  is  no  border,  and  the  foil  be  different  from 
the  preceding.  Neverthelefs,  they  mult  do  better 
if  ftationed  in  a  well-ordered  border,  three, 
four,  or  five  feet  in  breadth.  An  eaffc  or  weft 
afpedt  will  be  proper  for  Apricots,  whilft  the 
warmer  fituations  facing  the  fouth  fun  fhould  be 
appropriated  to  the  more  tender  kinds  of  Peaches, 
or  early  fruit.  As  Apricots  are  larger  growing 
trees  than  Peaches,  the  walls  fhould  be  propor- 
tionably  higher,  and  the  trees  fhould  be  planted 
twenty  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  that  they  may 
have  room  to  fpread,  and  be  trained  to  a  good 
height;  for  thele  trees,  if  properly  raifed  at 
firft,  will  cover  a  large  fhare  of  walling  ;  and  it 
is  their  property,  when  grown  old  and  of  large 
fize,  to  produce  larger  fruit,  greater  plenty, 
fairer,  and  better  flavoured  ;  fo  that  an  Apricot- 
tree,  differing  from  molt  things,  is  moft  valuable 
in  its  old  age. 

The  time  for  planting  the  young  trees  from 
the  Nurlery  is  any  time  from  the  autumn  to  the 
fpring  ;  though  Odtober  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  belt  feafon.  1  have  found  no  difference 
in  any  of  the  other  months,  fince  1  have  planted 
them  ;  fo  that  if  a  perfon  cannot  get  his  ground 
ready  in  Odtober,  November,  or  December  ; 
January,  February,  or  the  early  part  of  March 
will  do.  They  fhould  be  planted  in  the  ufual 
way,  along  the  wall,  at  twenty  feet  alunder,  un- 
lefs  the  trees  have  been  raifed  on  the  Black  Bul- 
lace  flocks  :  Then  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  will  be 
fufficient ;  and  when  they  are  planted,  a  ftrong 
Hick  fhould  be  thruft  down,  to  which  they  fhould 
be  fattened  to  keep  them  fteady  and  unfhaken 
until  the  fpring  ;  when  the  fhoots  fhould  be 
cut  off  to  within  four  eyes  of  the  buds,  which 
eyes  fhould  be  two  on  each  fide  of  the  fhoot  ; 
and  if  any  happen  to  be  on  the  front  or  back 
part,  they  fhould  be  rubbed  off.  In  the  fpring, 
when  the  weather  becomes  warm  and  dry,  the 
plants  fhould  be  frequently  watered  ;  fome  in¬ 
verted  turf  alfo  fhould  be  laid  about  them  to 
keep  the  ground  cool :  And  this,  except  flightly 
nailing  the  young  branches,  when  they  get  long, 
to  the  wall,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by 
the  winds,  is  all  the  trouble  they  will  caufe  in 
the  fummer  and  following  winter.  In  the  fpring 
the  young  branches  fhould  be  nailed  horizon¬ 
tally  againft  the  walls.  The  loweft  fhoots  fhould 
be  ten  or  twelve  inches  long  ;  the  two  next  up¬ 
ward  not  more  than  eight :  And  having  done 
this,  the  fecond  year’s  pruning  is  compleated,  ex¬ 
cept  pinching  off  fore-right  and  back  fhoots,  and 
flightly  nailing  the  others  to  the  wall,  to  prevent 
their  being  broken  off  by  the  winds ;  but  none 
of  them  fhould  be  fhortened  as  they  grow  in  the 
fummer.  In  the  fummer’s  nailing,  the  fhoots 
fhould  be  brought  down  to  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  for  they  are  then 
pliable,  and,  if  ufed  to  it  at  firft,  will  fuffer  lefs 
in  bending  at  the  time  of  pruning,  when  they 
are  to  be  finally  fixed  to  the  wall  in  the  fpring. 

In  the  fpring  the  fhoots  muft  be  fhortened 
according  to  their  ftrength  and  fituation  on  the 
young  tree.  The  loweft  branches  muft  be  ex¬ 
tended  the  longeft  ;  the  number  of  horizontals 
muft  be  increafed;  the  middle  at  prefent  muft 
be  kept  open ;  and  if  one  fide  fhoots  ftronger 
than  the  other,  fuch  ftrong  fhoots  fhould  be  en¬ 
tirely  taken  out  or  fhortened,  that  the  fap  may 
draw  equally  on  both  fides,  and  the  tree  arrive 
uniformly  to  perfection.  It  is  a  common  rule 
in  pruning,  to  cut  off  fhort,  weak,  ftraggling 
fhoots,  fpurs,  or  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 


make  the  tree  appear  unhandfome.  The  Gar* 
dener  knows,  and  every  other  perfon  is  to  be  re« 
minded,  that  the  Apricot-tree  produces  fhorr, 
ftiff  fhoots,  called  fpurs  :  Thefe  are  by  no  means 
to  be  taken  off,  for  they  are  bearing  wood ;  and 
from  them  the  beft  fruit  is  often  gathered.  As 
the  tree  increafes  in  age,  the  middle  is  to  be  fill¬ 
ed  up  by  degrees  ;  and  if  any  part  decays  through 
over- bearing,  blight,  or  accident,  it  is  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  taken  out,  and  a  contiguous  branch  fhorten¬ 
ed  near  the  bottom,  to  produce  frefh  fhoots,  and 
fill  up  the  vacancy  :  And  thus  you  muft  proceed 
from  year  to  year  to  manage  your  Apricot-trees, 
keeping  every  part  of  the  wall  full  of  good 
wood,  fuftaining  an  exadt  equilibrium  on  both 
fides,  by  reducing  redundant  fhoots,  and  multi¬ 
plying  others  as  they  are  wanted,  from  the 
time  of  planting  until  the  full  growth,  and  even 
total  decay  of  the  tree.  For  when  an  Apricot- 
tree  thro’  exceffive  age  becomes  infirm,  and  a 
large  part  dies  off  together,  more  than  ordinary 
nurfing  fhould  attend  that  tree  ;  for  the  living 
parts  of  fuch  a  tree,  if  properly  managed,  will 
produce  better  flavoured  fruit,  and  in  greater 
plenty,  than  any  young  tree  whatfoever.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  obierve,  that  in  negledtcd 
gardens  fome  Apricot-trees  are  found  growing 
wild,  and  through  age  appear  decayed,  and  good 
for  nothing.  On  the  return  of  culture  to  this 
fpot,  through  the  tafte  of  a  new  poffeffor,  or  the 
like,  fuch  trees  are  generally  grubbed  up  to 
make  room  for  young  ones.  But  this  fhould  be 
fo  far  from  being  pradtifed,  that  every  one  fhould 
look  upon  an  old  Apricot- tree  as  an  acquifition 
to  his  Colledlion  ;  for  if  it  be  headed  down  low, 
it  will  produce  frefh  fhoots,  will  foon  commence 
a  bearing  ftate,  will  maintain  it  under  proper 
management  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
will  all  along  afford  you  the  beft  fruit  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Apricot-tree  is  capable  of  exhi¬ 
biting. 

When  an  Apricot-tree  is  planted  out  as  a 
flandard,  it  requires  no  more  trouble  inprun- 
ing  than  a  Standard  Apple  or  Plum-tree  irregu¬ 
lar,  worn-out,  andcrofs  branches  being  only  to  be 
taken  out :  So  that  if  the  fruit  would  be  equally 
good,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expence  would 
be  favcd,  compared  with  what  is  occafioned  by 
railing  them  againft  walls.  But  this  is  fo  far  from 
being  the  cafe,  that  I  believe  hardly  ever  a  good 
Apricot  is  obtained  from  a  ftandard-tree.  I 
have  been  informed,  indeed,  that  they  ripen  well 
in  "the  warmeft  parts  of  England.  It  may  be 
fo ;  but  from  all  the  experiments  I  have  made, 
in  planting  them  in  the  warmeft  and  different 
parts  of  our  extenfive  plantations,  l  ever  found 
the  fruit  to  be  fmall,  ill-tafted,  and  cracked  ;  and 
if  any  tolerable  quantity  of  rain  had  happened, 
rotten  on  one  fide  before  the  other  was  ripe. 
The  fruit,  however,  is  good  for  preferving  for 
pies  and  tarts,  and  a  large  quantity  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  this  way  at  a  little  expence,  though  they 
do  better  in  half-ftandards  than  flandards,  and 
flill  better  in  dwarfs  and  efpaliers  ;  becaufe,  be¬ 
ing  nearer  the  ground,  the  bloom  is  lefs  liable 
to  be  deftroyed  at  firft,  and  the  fruit,  to  the 
infults  of  a  more  elevated  expofure  hereafter. 

The  fruit  of  thefe  trees,  in  every  fituation, 
muft  be  thinned  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the 
Peaches ;  though  they  may  be  left  in  greater 
plenty  on  the  tree  :  But  this  fhould  not  en¬ 
courage  one  to  be  over-covetous ;  a  fprinkling 
only  of  good  fruit  being  much  luperior  to  ten 
times  the  number  taken  from  a  loaded  and 
unthinned  tree. 
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Re-C"  T"'  *1*  r  *Pec^es  Sports  in  variety  more  than 
is.  ■*'  t"e  f°rmer>  and  the  valuable  l'orts  of  it  are 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the  Peach  itfelf. 

f  he  e  /r.e  r1fTllecJ  and  continued  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Nurfery-bufinefs  *  But  if  a  perfon  is 
defirous  of  obtaining  at  once  a  large  flock  of 
coarfe  Plum  s  for  preferring,  baking,  or  the  like, 
le  may  eafily  effect  it,  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  the 
beft  forts  of  Plums,  and,  when  they  are  fit  to  re- 
move,  by  planting  them  out  for  good.  Moft 
of  them  will  prove  good  bearers;  the  fruit  of 
a  tew  wifi  be  good  for  the  table ;  and  the  refl, 

0  C  eir  Juice  will  be  four  and  uncorredted, 
are  neverthelefs  good  for  pies,  and  other  culi¬ 
nary  purpofes.  I  planted  out  fome  thoufands 
tor  experiments  this  way  ;  and  I  believe  I  had 
m  return  more  than  five  hundred  diftindt  forts 
o  Plums,  moft  of  which  were  excellent  for 
Kitchen  purpofes,  but  not  more  than  three 
or  four  forts  proper  to  be  eaten  as  fruit ; 
among  which  was  a  Summer  Bullace  ;  a  Plum 
which  was  of  the  Ihape,  fize,  and  had  all  the  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  Black  Bullace,  thos  in  a  heightened 
itate,  and  was  ripe  in  July.  Having  faid  thus 
much  of  this  rude  way  of  railing  ufeful  Plums, 
and  obtaining  frelh  forts,  proceed  we  now  to  the 
cultivated  Plum-trees  of  our  Gardens. 

Thefe  are  commonly  called. 

Specie*.  i*  Cherry  Plum. 

2.  Jean-Hative. 

3.  Morocco,  or  Early  Black  Damafk  Plum. 

4.  Small  Black  Damafk. 

5.  The  Violet  Damafk. 

6.  Italian  Damafk. 

7.  Tours  Damafk. 

8.  Amber. 

9.  Mirabel. 

10.  Le  Royal. 

11.  Fotheringham. 

12.  Orleans. 

13.  Black  Perdigron. 

14.  Blue  Perdigron. 

15.  White  Perdigron. 

16.  Red  Queen  Mother. 

17.  White  Queen  Mother.' 

18.  Roche-Courbon,  or  Red  Diaper  Plum. 

19.  Green  Gage. 

20.  Blue  Gage. 

21.  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum,  or,  Drap  d’Or. 

22.  White  Matchlefs. 

23.  Old  Apricot  Plum. 

24.  New  Apricot  Plum. 

2 5.  Chefton  Plum. 

2  6.  Brignole. 

27.  Verdock. 

28.  Mangeron. 

29.  Red  Spanilh  Damafk. 

30.  Little  Green  Damafk. 

31.  Violet. 

32.  Wentworth  Plum. 

33 .  Red  BonUm  Magnum. 

34.  White  Bonum  Magnum. 

35.  Great  Queen  Claude. 

36.  Little  Queen  Claude. 

37.  St.  Catharine. 

38.  St.  Julian.* 

39.  Pear  Plum. 

40.  Imperatrice. 
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41.  Mufcle. 

42.  York  Wine  Sotif,  or  Rotherham  Plum. 

4 3*  White  Bullace. 

44*  Black  Bullace. 

45-  Red  Bullace. 

There  are  numerous  other  varieties  of  Plums; 
the  bare  mention  of  which  would  only  have 
a  tendency  to  confound  the  forts,  and  deftroy  the 
poffibility  of  judging  with  precifion  of  the  real 
difference,  unlefs  the  fruit  could  be  prefented  to 
the  view  and  tafte,  inftead  of  the  defcription.  The 
above  forts  are  generally  cultivated  among  Nur- 
iery-men*  and  by  application  to  them,  the  kind* 
may  in  a  great  meafure  be  obtained;  though 
the  forts  of  Plums,  like  other  fruit,  are  fre¬ 
quently  confounded ;  one  fort  paflfes  for  another, 
and  under  twenty  or  thirty  different  names  you 
perhaps  will  not  have  half  the  number  of  real, 
diftindt  forts  :  So  that  whoever  is  defirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  good  colledion  of  this  fruit,  muft  ob¬ 
tain  it  by  a  variety  of  orders  from  the  different 

Nurfery-men  of  the  beft  reputation  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts. 

1‘  Cherry  Plum.  I  mention  this  fruit,  be- 
cau  e  if  ftationed  againft  a  good  wall  in  a  warm 
iituation,  it  is  the  firft  Plum  we  have  ripe  in  Eno-. 

j  Vi.  ^  *S  round’  red>  fweet,  and  well-  flavour- 
ed  ;  fhaped  like  a  Cherry,  but  larger  ;  and  grows 

on  a  long,  flender  foot-ftalk.  The  tree  is  ufed 
as  a  flowering  fhrub,  and  is  planted  in  wildernels- 
quarters,  and  the  like,  where  it  has  a  noble  ef- 
fed  by  the  profufion  of  bloom  it  exhibits  in  the 
early  fpring.  Even  there  it  produces  fruit 
though  fparingly,  and  in  fome  meafure  ferves 
the  owner  as  an  ornamental  fhrub  and  a  fruit-tree 
But  as  the  fruit  is  good,  and  very  early,  it  is  not 
only  delerving  of  a  place  againft  the  beft  part 
of  our  walling,  but  even  againft  the  hot-wall; 
and  it  will  come  in  before  any  of  the  other 
kinds  of  forced  Plums. 

the  iS  ,?bl°ng  Plum’  Under  Jea«- 

the  middle-fize  of  a  yellow  colour  powdered  Hdtive, 
with  white.  The  flefh  is  pretty  firm,  parts  from 
tne  ltone,  and  has  no  extraordinary  flavour  ;  but 
coming  early,  it  is  recommended  for  the  beft  fitu- 
,  ations,  and  even  a  hot-wall,  to  introduce  the 
fucceeding  kinds  of  Plums.  Againft  fome 
walls  this  fruit  is  ripe  the  beginning  of  July 
3.  Morocco,  or  Early  Black  Damafk  Plum’  is 
?.  r 0 un d ,  black  Plum  powdered  with 

blue.  The  flefh  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  juicy 
fomewhat  acid,  but  well- flavoured,  parts  from 
the  ftone,  and  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer.  The 
fruit  is  often  ripe  the  early  part  of  July  ;  and 
being  valuable,  is  better  worth  raifing  againft 

hot- walls  than  any  of  them.  s 

Watt  P?811  is  a  fmall,  round, 

fl  m  •  f  n mr  P°wder?d  Wld*  light  violet.  The 
flefh  is  full  of  a  fweet  juice,  parts  from  the  ftone, 

and  the  fruit  is  in  eating  about  the  middle  of 
J  uly.  This  bears  extremely  well  in  a  ftandard  ; 

ut  then  the  fruit  will  be  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  later  before  it  is  ripe. 

5-  Violet  Damafk  is  a  large,  roundifb,  oval 
um,  of  a  dark-blue  or  violet  colour.  The 
efh  is  yellow,  parts  from  the  ftone,  is  replete 
with  a  rich  faccharine  juice,  and  is  ripe  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  July. 

9  ^  6.  Italian 
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6.  Italian  Damafk.  This  is  often  confounded 
with  the  preceding,  to  which  it  has  a  great  resem¬ 
blance*,  but  it  is  rounder,  and  comes  in  later.  The 
(kin  is  of  a  black  colour,  elegantly  powdered 
with  blue.  The  flefti  is  yellow,  parts  from  the 
(lone,  is  full  of  a  rich  fweet  juice,  and  is  ripe 
early  in  Auguft. 

.  7.  Tours  Damalk.  This  has  alfo  paffed  for 
the  two  former  forts,  and  they  alio  have  been 
taken  for  this  ;  but  the  tree  (hoots  (tronger, 
the  young  branches  are  of  a  re*d  colour  ,  pow¬ 
dered  with  white,  and  it  is  a  better  beaier. 
The  fruit  is  round,  of  a  deep-violet  elegantly 
powdered  with  a  lighter  blue.  The  flefti  is  yellow, 
parts  from  the  (tone,  is  juicy  and  delicious,  and 
in  fome  fituations  is  ripe  before  the  two  former 
forts,  in  others  a  week  later. 

8.  Amber  is  a  fmallifh  Plum,  of  an  amber  co¬ 
lour.  The  flefh  is  loft,  juicy,  fweet,  adheres  to 
the  (tone,  and  the  Plum  is  ripe  the  end  of  July 
or  early  in  Auguft.  I  here  are  three  or  four 
different  forts  of  thefe  Plums,  which  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Amber. 

q.  Mirabelle  is  fmall,  round,  and  of  a  whitifh- 
yellow  colour  on  the  outfide.  The  flefh  is  of 
a  bright-yellow  colour,  of  a  delicious  fweetnefs, 
parts  from  the  (tone,  and  the  Plum  is  ripe  the 
middle  of  Auguft. 

10.  Le  Royal  is  a  moderately  large  Plum, 
of  an  elegant  red  colour,  covered  with  a  whitifti 
bloom.  The  flefti  adheres  to  the  (tone,  is  of 
an  eXquifite  fine  flavour,  and  is  in  eating  the  end 
of  Auguft. 

11.  Fotheringfiam  Plum  is  one  of  .the  largeft 
kinds  of  Plums,  long,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  co¬ 
lour.  The  flefh  is  very  firm,  and  full  of  a  fweet, 
delicious  juice;  it  quits  the  done,  and  the  Plum 
is  ripe  by  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

12.  Orleans  is  a  large  round  Plum,  of  a 
red  colour  facing  the  fun,  and  greenifti  on  the 
oppofite  fide.  The  flefti  is  firm,  quits  the  done, 
and  is  full  of  an  agreeable  acid  juice.  It  is  ripe 
the  end  of  Auguft,  fometimes  earlier,  and  in  iome 
fituations  not  before  September. 

The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and  is  to  the 
Kitchen  Gardener  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  and 
profitable  Plums  upon  the  lift. 

13.  Black  Perdigron  is  of  the  middle- fize; 
oval,  and  of  a  black  colour  dufted  with  a  violet- 
bloom.  The  flefh  is  firm,  and  full  of  a  deli¬ 
cious  juice  ;  and  the  Plum  is  in  eating  about 
the  end  of  Auguft  •,  but  the  tree  is  a  bad 
bearer. 

14.  Blue  Perdigron  is  moderately  large,  ob¬ 
long,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  finely  powdered  on 
the  outfide.  The  flefti  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  full  of  a  rich  faccharine  juice.  It  ripens 
the  end  of  Auguft  ;  but  the  tree  is  fo  bad  a 
bearer,  that  it  is  not  worth  planting,  though  the 
fruit  is  reckoned  one  of  the  bed  ot  the  Plum 
kind.  I  planted  one  of  thefe  trees  againft  a 
good  weft  wall,  and  in  the  courfe  ot  feven  years 
could  not  obtain  more  than  three  Plums,  though 
the  tree  was  every  lpring  white  with  bloffoms, 
like  the  other  forts. 

j£.  White  Perdigron  is  a  Plum  of  the  mid- 
dle-iize,  oblong,  and  of  a  whitifti-yellow  co¬ 
lour.  The  flefti  is  a  deep  yellow,  firm,  juicy, 
and  very  rich.  It  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft, 
and  the  tree  is  a  bad  bearer.  This  tree  has  fre¬ 
quently  afforded  a  dozen  or  fourteen  Plums 
in  a  year,  but  never  more,  though  the  blofioms  in 
the  lpring  feemed  as  numerous  as  on  any  other. 

16.  Red  Queen  Mother  is  fmall,  round,  and  of 


a  fine  pale  red  colour.  The  flefh  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow,,  replete  with  a  pleafant  juice,  adheres  to 
the  (tone,  and  is  ripe  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

17.  White  Queen  Mother  is  round,  final],  whim 
arid  tho’  called  White  is  of  a  bright-yellow  co-  Q^een 
lour,  tinged  with  red  on  the  fide  facing  the  fun.  Mother, 
The  flefh  is  of  a  fine  yelldw  colour,  full  of  a 
delicious  juice,  adheres  to  the  ftone,  and  the 
Plum  is  ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

18.  Roche-Courbon,  or  Red  Diaper,  is  a  Roche- 
middle-fized,  round  Plum,  of  a  beautiful  red  co-  courbon 
lour,  flightly  dufted  with  a  blueifh  bloom:  The 

flefti  is  firm,  fweet,  and  lufeious,  and  is  ripe  plua^r 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  September: 

19.  Green  Gage  Plum  is  a  middle-fized.  Green 
round  Plum;  of  a  yeilowifti  green  colour  when  ^aS5» 
ripe.  The  flefti  is  loft,  the  juice  of  a  delicious 
fw.eetnels,  and  of  fuch  exquifite  flavour  that  it  is 
juftly  deemed  the  bed  Plum  in  England.  Add 

to  this,  the  tree  is  very  hardy,  is  an  admirable 
bearer,  and  may  be  made  to  ferve  any  purpofe, 
either  againft  a  wall,  or  as  an  efpalier,  dwarf 
or  ftandard.  The  iruit  is  ripe  the  beginning 
and  middle  of  September. 

20.  Blue  Gage  is  a  roundifli  Plum  of  the  B!«- 
middle-fize,  of  a  blueifh  colour,  (lightly  powder-  Gage, 
ed  with  bloom.  The  flefti  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 

foft,  full  of  a  rich  delicious  juice,  and  is  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

21.  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum,  or  Drap  d’Or*  is  of  CIcthof 
a  round 'figure;  rather  of  the  (mailer  kind,  and  ^ 
of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  fpotted  with  red.  * 

The  flefti  is  foft,  yellow,  adheres  to  the  ftone,  is 
replete  with  a  rich,  vinous  juice;  arid  is  ripe  the 
beginning  of  September,  or  earlier  againft  a 

good  wall.  This  bears  fparingly  on  ftandards, 
but  produces  plenty  of  fruit  when  trained  to 
a  wall. 

22. -  White  Matchlefsis  a  fmall,  oblong  fruit.  White 
of  a  yellowifli-white  colour,  frequently  fpotted  Ma-ch* 
with  yellow  and  brownifti  lpots.  The  flefti  is  lef8i 
firm,  whitifti,  parts  from  the  ftone,  has  an  ex¬ 
quifite  flavour,  and  is  ripe  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  September. 

23.  Old  Apricot  Plum  is  a  large,  round,  Old  Aprl- 
yellowiih  Plum.  The  flefti  is  yellow,  foft,  juicy,  cot  Plum, 
and  agreeable.  This  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and 

the  fruit  is  ripe  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
September. 

24.  New  Apricot  Plum  is  large,  round,  of  a  New  Apr*, 
white  colour;  tinged  with  red  on  the  fide  next  to-  Plum’ 
the  fun.  The  flefti  is  firm,  the  juice  fweet  and 
pleafant,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe,  about  the  fame 

time  with  the  former. 

25.  Chefton  Plum  is  a  round  Plum  of  the  Chefkm 
middle-fize,  almoft  of  a  black  colour,  elegantly  p,um' 
dufted  with  a  light  violet  bloom.  The  flefti  is  < 

of  a  dark-yellow  colour,  and  full  of  a  fweet, 
agreeable  juice,  and  is  ripe  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  does  well  in  a  ftandard. 

26.  Brignole  is  an  oval  Plum,  of  the  larger  Br;S- 
fize  *,  the  colour  is  yellow  on  the  outfide,  hav-  n0lt’ 
ing  a  mixture  of  red  or  browii  on  the  fide  lacing 

the  fun.  The  flefti  is  firm,  of  a  bright-yellow 
colour,  not  very  juicy,  but  agreeable  to  the  tafte, 
and  is  ripe  the  early  part  ol  September.  This 
Plum  is  in  great  efteem  lor  iweet- meats. 

27.  Verdock  is  rather  of  an  oblong  figure,  v>rdock, 
and  of  the  middle-fize.  The  (kin  is  of  an  olive 
Colour,  (lightly  powdered  with  a  white  bloom. 

The  flefti  is  firm,  yellow,  adheres  to  the  ftone, 
is  full  of  juice,  of’ an  agreeable  flavour,  and  the 
Plum  ripens  the  early  part  of  September.  . 

28.  Mangeron  is  a  round  Plum  of  the  middle-  Msn;,Cr 

1  '  •  fize.  ron, 
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fize.  The  fkin  is  of  a  dark-brown  or  black 
colour,  finely  drifted  with  a  light  blue  bloom. 
T  he  ftelh  is  firm,  of  a  bright-yellow  colour, 
and  parts  from  the  ftone  •,  it  is  not  very  juicy, 
but  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  is  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  September.  This  Plum  is  in  great 
efteem  for  lweet-meats. 

ked  Spa-  29*  Recl  sPani^  Damafk  is  a  round  Plum  of 
nidi  Da*  the  middle- fize',  the  flcin  being  red,  powdered 
iriafk,  with  white  bloom.  The  flefh  is  firm,  parts  from 
the  ftone,  and  is  not  very  juicy,  but  of  a  rich, 
agreeable  flavour  •,  and  the  Plum  is  ripe  about 
the  middle  of  September. 

Little  30.  Little  Green  Damafk  is  a  fmall,  roundifh 

Gieen  Plum,  of  a  green  colour,  powdered  with  white. 
Damafk,  The  flefh  alio  is  green,  adheres  to  the  ftone,  and 
is  of  a  delicious  flavour  •,  it  ripens  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  September.  This  Plum  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  efteem  for  lweet-meats. 
j.  g  1.  Violet  Plum  is  a  middle-fized,  oval  Plum, 
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of  a  fine  violet  colour  on  the  outiide,  powdered 
with  a  blue  bloom.  The  flefh  is  yellow,  juicy, 
and  agreeable ;  and  the  tree  being  a  great  bearer, 
is  in  great  requeft  with  the  Kitchen  Gardeners, 
who  raife  the  fruit  for  lale. 

32.  Wentworth  Plum  is  oval,  and  of  the  larger 
fize  •,  and  the  fkin  is  yellow,  often  fpotted  with 
brown  or  reddifh  fpots.  1  he  flefh  is  firm,  and 
parts  from  the  ftone  ;  but  the  juice  being  fome- 
what  lour  and  uncorredted,  the  Plum  is  in  little 
efteem,  unlefs  for  culinary  purpofes  5  all  which 
it  ferves  with  good  reputation. 

33.  Red  Bonum  Magnum.  This  is  called  the 
m*  Imperial  Plum,  though  it  differs  from  another 

;M,g-  kind  called  the  Old  Imperial  Plum.  _  1  he  Plum 
is  very  large,  oblong,  and  the  fkin  is  of  a  dark- 
red  colour  when  ripe.  The  flefh  is  yellow,  folt, 
and  juicy,  but  of  moderate  relilh  •,  the  tree  is  a 
good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  early  part 

of  September.  _  ' .  „  , 

34  White  Bonum  Magnum.  This  is  called 

“af  the  White  Imperial,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft 
num.  Plums  we  have  in  Pngland.  Its  figure  is  ob- 
lono-,  and  its  colour  yellow,  covered  with  a  white 
bloom.  The  flefh  is  foft,  adheres  to  the  ftone, 
and  is  juicy,  but  not  well-flavoured  •,  lo  that  it  h 
chiefly  ufedfor  preferving,  and  culinary  purpoies. 
This  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

_  o'*  Great  Queen  Claude  is  a  round  Plum  ot 

Queen  the  middle-fize,  and  a  yellowilh-green  colour 

Claude,  w|len  ripe.  The  flelh  is  firm,  quits  the  ftone, 
is  juicy,  of  a  delicious  flavour,  and  of  a  deep- 
green  colour.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
die  fruit  is  ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

36.  Little  Queen  Claude  is  a  fmall,  round 
Plum,  having  a  whitilh  (kin,  frequently  fpotted 
with  red  or  brown  fpots.  The  flelh  is  firm,  quits 
the  ftone,  is  juicy,  fweet,  and  of  exquifite  flavour ; 
the  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe 
the  beginning  or  middle  or  September. 

37  St.  Catharine  is  a  large  ,  oblong,  pear- 

S.'-Catha'  (haped  Plum,  of  a  yellow  colour  covered  with  a 
white  bloom  when  ripe.  The  flelh  is  firm,  of  a 
briaht-yellow  colour,  adheres  to  the  ftone,  and 
pofeffes  a  fweetifh,  agreeable  juice.  The  tree  is 
a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  npe  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  latter  end  of  September,  and  is  much  co- 
veted  for  fweet-meats. 

,0  St  Lilian  is  a  fmall,  round  Plum,  of  a 

.*•  J"I!a">  dark-violet  colour,  covered  with  a  white  bloom. 

The  flelh  is  firm,  adheres  to  the  ftone,  and  has  fo 
Me  flavour!  that  it  is  feldotn  brought  to  the 
table  •,  but  it  is  excellent  for  pieferving.  It  ripens 


the  end  of  September,  and,  ft  not  gathered  tnen, 

will  dry  upon  the  tree.  _ 

39.  Pear  Plum  is  an  oval  Plum  of  the  mk-  Ha 
dle-fize,  and  of  a  whitifh-ycllow  colour  when1 
ripe.  The  flefh  is  yellow,  and  of  no  good  flavour  i 

lo  that  the  Plum  is  chiefly  ufed  for  preferving. 

40.  Imperatrice  is  an  oblong  Plum,  of  t  ic  fmpe-a- 
middle-fize,  and  of  a  dark-red  colour  when  ripe,  cnee. 

The  flefh  is  firm,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and 
cleaves  to  the  ftone  *,  it  is  not  veiy  juicy,  bo t never- 
thelels  fweet  and  agreeable.  I  he  tree  bears  well, 

and  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  beginning  of  Oclober, 
and  is  ufed  for  drying.  The  fruit,  if  neglected 
to  be  gathered,  and  the  weather  proves  fine,  wi  1 
dry  upon  the  tree,  and  then  becomes  admi¬ 
rably  fweet  and  delicious. 

41.  York  Wine  Sour  is  an  oblong  Plum,  fome-  and 
what  bigger  than  a  Damaicene,  and  of  a  dark- 
violet,  or  black  colour  when  ripe.  I  he  flefh  is  Sour 
yellow,  juicy,  cleaves  to  the  ftone,  and  has  an  pium 
agreeable  acid  tafte.  The  Plum  is  ripe  in  Oc-  tftferibed. 
tober,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Plums  for 
preferving  yet  known.  1  o  theie  many  other 
curious  Plums  may  be  added  •,  but  they  would 

only  tend  to  caule  contufion  in  the  Lift  :  And 
to  thefe  may  be  alfo  added  the  Mulcle  Plum, 

Wheaten  Plum,  Damaicene,  Bullace,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  train  of  Common  Plumc,  which  occupy 
the  orchards  of  farmers  and  country  people. 

But  thefe  are  too  well  known  to  need  defcription, 
and  their  ufes  in  pies,  puddings,  &c.  as  well  a.s 
being  eatable  fruit  among  the  Peafants,  are  fo 
often  experienced,  that  they  would  even  laugh 
at  any  body  who  fhould  want  to  be  inftruCted. 

in  the  nature  of  them. 

Many  of  thefe  think  the  Mufcle  Plum  the 
fineft  Plum  in  the  world  •,  others  contend  for 
the  Wheaten  Plum  ;  and  no  inconfiderable  fhare 
for  the  Damaicene  and  White  Bullace.  The  forts, 
are  truly  valuable  in  themfelves,  and  would  be 
deemed  fo,  were  there  not  better  of  different 
kinds  •,  for  they  have  an  excellency  which  ma¬ 
ny  of,  the  tender  forts  do  not  poffefs.  They  are 
extremely  hardy,  great  bearers,  grow  well  in  the 
corners  of  orchards,  hedge-rows,  8cc.  and  feem 
in  every  refped  adapted  by  Nature  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  Plum-fruit  among  the  Common 
People. 

The  above  lift  contains  a  variety  of  the 
beft  Plums  for  thofe  who  are  curious  in  their 
collection  of  fruit.  Many  of  them  are  indeed 
hardy,  and  will  grow  and  bear  well  in  ftand- 
ards  and  other  fituations  •,  but  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  trained  up  againft  walls,  or  efpaliers  ;  and 
the  good  management  of  them  is  feldom  oblerv- 
ed,  ^except  in  the  gardens  of  gentlemen  of 
property  and  tafte. 

Plums  of  all  forts  are  raifed  by  grafting,  bud-  Culture : 
ding,  or  by  layers.  For  the  two  firft  purpofes 
flocks  fhould  be  raifed  from  the  ftones  of  any  of 
the  forts  fown  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

The  fame  method  as  in  railing  ftocks  for  Apricots,  inyg  . ra 
in  the  preceding  Chapter,  mu  ft  be  obferved  for 
thefe  •,  and  if  they  are  treated  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting  into  the  Nur- 
fery  the  autumn  following.  The  rows  fhould 
be  two  feet  afunder  •,  and  the  diftance  they  fhould 
be  at  in  the  rows  fhould  be  one  foot.  The 
ufual  care  of  keeping  the  ground  clean  from  weeds 
the  fucceeding  fu miner  fhould  be  obferved,  and 
the  ground  between  the  rows  muft  be  dug  in 
the  autumn,  and  many  of  the  ftocks  will  be  fit 
for  grafting  the  fp'ring  following.  1  he  grafting 
fhould  be  performed  in  the  utual  way  *,  and  the  beft 

feafon 
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feafon  is  the  end  of  January,  and  early  part  of 
February.  In  the  fpring,  after  the  grafts  have 
joined  the  flocks,  and  commenced  a  good 
growing  tbte,  the  clay  mould  be  taken  off,  and 
a  few  days  after  that  the  bafs  matting  ;  and  if  any 
fhoots  from  the  flocks  arife,  they  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  rubbed  off;  otherwife  they  will  rob  the 
graft  of  its  nourifhment,  will  weaken  it,  and  if 
left  unmolefled,  finally  deflroy  it.  From  this 
time  the  grafts  mufl  be  trained  up  for  the  pur- 
poles  wanted.  If  for  ftandards,  or  half-ftand- 
ajus,  they  fhould  be  trained  up  to  a  fingle 
fhoot,  to  be  headed  at  any  required  height  ;  if 
for  walls  or  efpaliers,  two  fhoots  from  each  fide 
of  the  graft  fhould  be  permitted  to  grow.  The 
autumn  following  the  dwarfs  of  all  kinds  will  be 
fit  to  be  tranfplanred  to  their  final  deflination  • 

i  ^hich  are  de%ned  for  ftandards  or 

half-ltandards,  fhould  be  permitted  to  remain 
longer  in  the  Nurfery,  to  become  ftronger  plants, 
and  form  proper  heads,  before  they  are  planted 

OUt  for  crnrirl  J  r 
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out  for  good. 

The  budding  is  performed  in  the  ufual  way  ; 
and  the  beft  time  for  this  work  is  the  middle  of 

,u8,  ' ’  .,,Yv^en  die  ^uds  have  joined  the  flocks, 
which  will  be  in  three  or  four  weeks,  the  band¬ 
age  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  the  ground  between 
the  rows  fhould  be  dug  in  the  autumn.  Jn  the 
?Prin§’  ftocks  fhould  be  cut  off  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  buds,  and  the  buds  will  foon 
burlt  forth  from  their  habitations.  All  fide-fhoots 
arifing  from  the  ftocks  mufl  be  carefully  rubbed  off 
all  luinmer  ;  and  in  the  autumn,  the  trees  being- 
°  onJ  year’s  growth,  will  be  proper  to  be  placed 
out  for  dwarfs,  efpaliers,  or  againft  walls  . 
but  thole  defigned  for  ftandards,  and  half-fland- 
aids,  fliould  be  left  longer  in  the  Nurfery,  to  be 
trained  to  be  proper  plants  for  the  purpofe. 

By  layers  alfo  Plum-trees  are  encrealed.  This 
operation  fliould  be  performed  on  the  youno-  fhoots 
m  autumn.  A  flit,  as  is  pradlifed  for  Carnations, 
is  the  beft  way  of  layering  them  ;  and  if  the 
ground  is  ftubborn,  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
rich,  light  foil  fhould  be  brought  to  Jay  them 
in,  or  elfe  a  quantity  of  drift  foil  mixed  with 
the  common  mould,  to  deflroy  the  bindino-  pro¬ 
perty  ;  otherwife  the  parts  will  only  fwelk  and 
be  two  years  before  they  flrike  root.  If  thefe 
precautions  refpedting  the  foil  be  obferved,  and 
the  layers  are  duly  watered  in  dry  weather  all 
ium trier,  they  will  have  ftruck  root  by  the  au 
tumn,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  plant 
ed  in  Nurfery-lines,  there  to  be  trained  up  for 
the  purpofes  wanted.  This  is  a  tedious  way  of 
railing  Plum-trees,  and  is  a  lefs  eligible  method 
to  be  pradlifed  than  grafting  or  budding,  efpeci- 
ally  if  any  confiderable  quantity  is  wanted  • 
tho’  by  this  method  you  will  be  lure  of  the  fort 
you  are  propagating :  And  when  the  other  me¬ 
thods  are  pradlifed  for  raffing  thefe  trees  in  o-reat 
quantities  for  fale,  the  ftridleft  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  book  the  forts,  and  fpecify  the 
rows  in  which  they  are  planted.  Cuttings  alfo 
lhould  be  taken  from  no  tree  before  it  has°  bore 
and  demonftrated  itfelf  to  be  the  true  expedled 
kind.  Errors  of  this  kind  are  lefs  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  Plums  than  any  other  fort  of 
fruit,  becaufe  experienced  Nurferymen  know 
mofl  of  the  kinds  of  Plums  in  the  winter  by 
the  wood  or  young  fhoots  of  the  preceding  funi- 
mer’s  growth. 

When  the  trees  are  to  be  fet  out  for  good, 
the  border  mufl  be  brought  into  a  proper  con¬ 
dition  for  receiving  them  ;  that  is,  if  it  be  very 
wet  and  heavy,  it  fliould  be  taken  out  two  feet 
deep,  and  a  flratum  of  rubbifh  laid  at  the  bot¬ 


tom  ;  then  a  mixture  of  drift  fand  and  coal 

a(h,es  «Hed,  Efficient  to  raife  it  Zht 

inches  above  the  level.  It  will  then  be  a  verv 
good  border  for  the  reception  of  Plum-trees  of 
all  kinds  ;  though  if  it  be  naturally  neither 
oo  moilt  nor  too  dry,  it  will  be  the  better ,  and 

r  it;be  VCry  l  nc  -v>  drK>  and  of  a  hot  nature 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  pond-mud,  marl,  and 

thc  lke*  lll0uld  be  brought,  to  caufe  it  to  be¬ 
come  more  tenacious,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
&rowt  o  trees,  as  well  as  to  enfure  them  from 
afpeciesof  fly,  which  generally  attack  Plum-trees 
n  great  plenty  on  very  dry,  fandy  foils,  damage 
the  trees,  and  render  the  fruit  good  for  nothin! 

A  South  eaft  or  South-weft  afpefl  is  o0(xl 
or  Plums,  and  the  Walls  fhould  be  of  the  hiGieft 
kinds  ,  though  they  may  be  planted  ag°affift 

Z, walls’  a"d  thelr  branches  extended St0  a 
ve.  v  great  width. 

time^in  ,fK3f0n  for  P,antinS  out  Plum-trees  is  any 
time  m  the  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring.  They  are 

O  be  fet  in  the  ulual  manner,  at  about  eighteen 

feet  afunder ,  though  if  the  walls  be  lol,  ,„d 

the  branches  are  defigned  to  occupy  a  greater 

breadth  they  mull  be  fet  proportionablf  T[ 

b^he-d 5  and  whe"  ,the>r  are  fet>  ihould 
be  headed  down  to  within  four  eyes  of 

b1!  ’ll  I1"5  1"°  °n  eacfl  fide’  and  rub- 
bing  off  all  others  that  are  on  the  front  or  back- 

part  of  the  (hoot.  As  the  tree  grows  in  the  fum- 

mer  the  branches  lhould  be  trained  horizontally 

to  the  wall ;  and  the  winter  following  they  need 

not  beftortened,  but  be  fuffered  to  extend  them- 

fclves  along  the  wall  as  fall  as  they  are  able. 

The  branches  fliould  be  placed  at  equal  diftances, 

nnd  one  fide  of  the  tree  fliould  be  as  equal  to 

the  other  as  may  be ;  and  the  management  fliould 

be  the  lame  as  for  the  Apricot-tree  tho* 

fhoots  fliould  not  be  ftiortened,  Slefs  when 

'wafld  ‘VT^  t0  fiU  Z  a  Vacant  Part  of  the 
wall.  Thus,  by  extending  the  branches  everv 

way  without  fhortening,  they  will  foon  occupy 

E  ,gj  f{3a,Ce  °f  walling  i  they  will  be  lefs 
crowded  with  wood,  and  more  tradable  ;  the 
fruit  will  be  larger,  fairer,  and  better-flavoured 
than  when,  by  the  injudicious  ufe  of  the  knife 
the  branches  are  multiplied,  and  the  trees  o-um’ 
or  become  cankered;  which  is  generally  the  coni 

tauonnCe  t0  m°ft  treCS  through  much  ampu- 

When  the  .trees  are  planted  in  efpaliers,  the 
lame  Jaws  with  refpedl  to  pruning  are  to  be 
obferved.  The  branches  areto  be°trained  ho! 
nzon tally  in  the  fame  manner  ;  the  tree  is  to  be 
Kept  as  equal  as  may  be  on  both  fides  ;  - — .  a  ne- 
celiary  precaution  to  have  the  fruit  equally  fair 
and  good.  Plums,  like  Apricots,  are  produced 
on  fpurs  from  the  older  wood  as  well  as  younger 
branches.  Thefe  fpurs,  therefore,  are  not  to 
be  cut  off,  as  too  many  ignorantly  do  to  make 
their  tree  appear  handfome,  little  knowing  that 
by  this  practice  they  are  deftroying  the  beff bear¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  tree. 

When  Plum  trees  are  fet  out  in  ftandards,  their 
heads  mufl:  be  reduced  fo  that  they  may  bear 
an  equal  proportion  to  the  root ;  and  they  fliould 
not  be  planted  below  the  furface  of  the  mould  ; 
the  crown  of  the  root  lhould  be  rather  above 
it,  and  a  bank  raffed  round  each  tree  for  its  fup- 
F?rt\  ^ecpufe  ft  the  tree  is  planted  deep,  and 
especially  if  the  foil  is  wet,  it  will  llioot  luxu¬ 
riantly  at  firft;  but  the  bearing  wood  will  be¬ 
come  moffy,  and  by  degrees  go  off ;  fo  that 
from  fuch  trees  little  fruit  may  be  expedled,  and 

that  fmall,  ill-ripened,  and  of  no  tolerable  good 
flavour.  & 
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The  after-pruning  of  ftandard  Plum-trees  is 
eafily  performed ;  the  taking  off  fuch  branches 
as  crois  each  other,  judicioufly  taking  out  fuch 
parts  of  the  tree  where  it  is  over-crowded,  and 
luch  as  are  cankered,  or  in  a  decaying  ftatej 
being  all  the  trouble  they  require. 

Standard  Plum-trees  are  feldom  planted  in  any 
great  quantity  together ;  more  than  a  few  on 
the  outfkirts  of  the  orchard  being  rarely  found. 


At  this  one  may  rathet  wonder  ;  as  they 
are  ready  fale  in  the  market ;  the  trees  are  in 
general  as  good,  or  better  bearers  than  Cher¬ 
ries  ;  the  fucceflion  may  be  kept  up  longer  i 
the  charge  of  gathering  them  is  lefs  ;  and  the 
profits  ho  ways  inferior  to  that  Celebrated  fruit, 
which  conftitiites  whole  orchards  of  very  great 
extent,  ar.d  which  is  raifed  in  fuch  amazing 
plenty  in  moft  parts  of  England  for  fale. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

P  RUN  U  S  GE  RASH  Si  The  CHERRY  pREE. 


THE  Cherry  is  one  of  the  moft  delightful, 
inoffenfive,  and  moft  generally  beloved 
fruits  in  the  world  *,  and  the  tree  fports  much  in 
Varieties,  and  exhibits  the  fruit  in  different  fhapes, 
qualities,  and  flavours,  for  the  regale  Of  all  who 
are  fond  of  fruit ;  inforiiuch  that  We  have,  be- 
fides  the  Wildings  of  our  woods  and  fledges*  the 
following  diftinCt  valuable  forts : 

Species.  i.  The  Little  May  Cherry. 

2.  The  Common  May  Duke  Cherry; 

3.  Harrifon’s  Duke  Cherry. 

4.  Holman’s  Duke  Cherry. 

5.  Arch  Duke  Cherry. 

6.  Late  Duke  Cherry. 

.  The  Common  Red,  or  Kentifh  Cherry, 

.  The  White  Heart. 

:  9.  The  Red  Heart. 
lOi  The  Black  Heart, 

ii.  The  Purple  Heart. 

12.  The  Amber  Heart;  . 

13.  The  Ox  Heart. 

14.  The  Heart  Lip. 

15.  The  Bleeding  Heart. 

16.  The  Hertfordlhire  Heart; 

1 7.  The  Late  Heart. 

18.  The  Churchill. 

19;  The  Lukeward. 

20.  The  Yellow  Spanifh. 

2i.  The  Corone,  or  Coronne. 

22.  The  Morello. 

To  thefe  might  be  added- the  numerous  train 
*of  Wild  Northern  Cherries,  Black  Cherries,  Ho¬ 
ney  Reds,-  Bitter  Reds,  &c.  which  are  ail  valu¬ 
able  Cherries,  and  would  be  thought  worthy 
of  the  beft  culture,  ‘were  there  ho  other. 

The  Lit-  .  1.  The  Little  May1  Duke  Cherry  is  a  fm all, 
tie  May  round,  ted  Cherry,  pulpy,  and  full  of  a  quick, 
Duke,  .  agreeable  juiCePi Jbut,  notwithftanding,  is  valued 
by  the  geriefallty  oppeoplc  only  on  account  of 
its  ripening  early,  ‘which  happens  the  end  of 
May,  or  early  in  June.  The  (boots  oLthis  tree 
are  (lender,  and  the  leaves  fm-all  ;  &nd,  in  order 
to  have  the  fruit-  eafly,  the  beft  afpedt  in  a  rich 
dry  foil  fhould  be  allowed  it. 

Common  2.  Common  May  Duke  Cherry  is  too  well 
May  known  to  need  any  defeription,  and  conflitutes  a 

Duke'  large  (bare  of  our  laleable  Cherries  ;  and  as  the 

•  tree  is  large,  hardy,  -and  a  great  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  generally  fold  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  Fle- 
mifh  or  Kentifh  Cherries,'  it  is  deferving  of  being 
planted  plentifully  in  orchards  where  this  fruit 
is  raifed  for  profit. 

Harrifon’s  3. -Harrifon’s  Duke  Cherry.  The  tree  is  large  ; 
Duke*  an£j  the  branches  are  eredt,  firm,>and  hardy.  The 
•leaves  are  large,  long,' ferrated,  and  of  a  bluifh- 
oreen  colour.  The  fruit  is  moderately  large,  full 
°  VOL.  lit 
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of  a  fwe’et,  juicy  pulp,  red  at  firft,  but  almoft 
of  a  black  colour  when  dead  ripe. 

4.  Holman’s  Duke  Cherry,  The  tree  is  large,  Holman** 
arid  the  branches  are  more  Spreading  than  the  Duke, 
Common  Duke.  Thefruit  is. larger  than  theConii- 

mon  Duk^,  better-flavoured,  and  comes  irit& 
eating  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later(  i 
but  the  tree  is  not  fo  good  a  bearer. 

5.  Arch  Duke.  This  tree  is  large,  and  feitds  Arch 
forth  feveral  eredt,  ftrohg,  hardy  branches,  in  Duke, 
the  manner  of  the  Common  fort.  The  fruit  is 
produced  in  the  fame  manner,  but  is  larger,  and 
finer  to  the  eye,  tho’  no  better  tailed;  and  comes 

in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after. 

6.  Late  Duke  is  valued  only  for  coming  in  Late 
late.  It  is  of  the  middle  fize,  poffeffed  of  the  Duke; 
fweet  agreeable  flavour  of  the  other  Dukes,  and 
comes  in  near  a  morith  after  the  firft  fort ;  Which 
makes  it  grateful  to  thofe  who  prefer  Duke 
Cherries  before  any  others. 

7.  The  Kentilb  Cherry.  The  branches  are  The 
numerous,  (lender,  and  fpreading.  The  flowers  Kentifh, 
appear  late  in  the  fpring,  and  are  generally  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ar  large  quantity  of  fruit,  which  caufes 

this  tree  to  be  more  propagated  in  the  Cherry 
Orchards  than  any  other  forts ;  for,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  fruit  generally  bears  the  loweft  price 
of  any  of  them,  yet  the  being  pretty  lure  of  a  good 
crop  caufes  its  culture  to  become  moft  general. 

It  is  commonly  reckoned  an  indifferent  Cherry, 
being  faid  to  be  too  four  and  ill-relifhed  for  moft 
palates  ;  but  this  is  entirely  owing  to  its  bei no- 
gathered  too  early.  When  it  becomes  red,  it  is 
gathered  as  faft  as  pofllble,  and  brought  to  the 
market  for  fale ;  whereas  it  fhould  remain  on 
the  tree  untilnearly  black  :  For  thefe  Cherries, 
when  ripe,  are  of  a  very  dark  red,  or  black  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  when  they  have  commenced  that  ftate, 

I  and  not  before,  they  are  in  proper  eating,  and 
are  then  one  of  the  beft  fruit  in  the  world.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  therefore,  who  are  fond  of  thefe  Cher¬ 
ries  fhould  give  them  a  good  afpedt,  ahd  let  them 
hang  until,  they  are  perfeftly  ripe  ;  which  cannot 
be  expected  in  Cherry  -  Orchards,  where  the 
owner  s  whole  livelihood,  perhaps,  depends  upon 
the  fale  of  the  fruit  ;  bceaufe,  if  much  wet  fhould 
happen  foon  after  they  become  red,  they  will  rot 
Upon  the  trees,and  the  crop  be  foon  deftroyed ;  for 
which  reafon  no  time  is  loft  in  gathering  and 
felling  ' them  off  as  foon  as  they  have  acquired  a 
fufficient  ripenefs  to  render  them  any  Ways  eat¬ 
able.  It  is  fuppofed  that  this  is  the  original  Cherry, 
and  that  all  the  other,  Valuable  kinds  proceed 
from  it.  ' 

8.  ^White  Heart  is  a  prodigious  large*  fine  Whfte 
fpreading  tree.  The  fruit  is  rather  below  the  Heart, 
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middle  fize,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  tinged  \Vith  rbd 
on  the  fide  next  the  iffn,  and  is  fhaped  like  a 
heart.  The  flefh  is  juicy,  ahd  of  filch  exquifite 
delicious  flavour,  that  it  is,  in  my  opiftlon,  the 
belt  Cherry  in  the  world  ;  thonfgh  the  ftone  is 
large,  and  the  eatable  part  proportions  bly 
lefs  ;  for  which  reafons  many  prefer  others 
to  it. 

i  Red  9.  Red  Heart  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the 

Heart,  former,  is  fhaped  like  a  heart,  and  of  a  red 

colour  when  ripe.  The  flelh  is  foft,  juicy,  and 
of  a  delicious  richnefs  •,  and  the  tree  dderves  cul- 
tuVe  in  all  places  where  there  is  conveniency. 

®|ack  10.  Black  Heart  is  a  well-known  fruit,  and 

eart’  the  tree  is  a  better  bearer  than  any  of  the  other 
forts.  The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  White  Heart, 
and  of  a  very  dark-red  or  black  colour  when 
ripe.  The  pulp  is  fweet,  juicy,  and  delicious  ; 
and  the  tree  being  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer, 
is  as  defervingof  propagation  as  any  other  of  the 
Cherry  tribe. 

Purple  11.  Purple  Heart.  The  name  tells  you,  that 

Heart<  it  is  a  Cherry  in  fhape  of  a  heart,  and  of  a  pur¬ 

ple  colour  when  ripe.  Its  fize  is  about  that  of 
^he  Black  Heart  ;  and  its  pulp  tender,  juicy,  and 
of  fuch  delicious  flavour,  that  one  car?  hardly  tell 
which  to  prefer  before  the  other. 

Amber  I2  Amber  Heart  is  a  middle  -  fized  Heart 

*  Cherry,  of  an  amber  colour,  and  a  delicious  fla¬ 

vour  ;  and  the  tree  being  hardy,  and  a  good 
bearer,  a  confiderable  fhare  of  this  fort  fhoujd  be 
found  in  every  orchard  of  Cherry-trees. 

Ox  Heart*  13.  The  Ox  Heart  is  a  much  larger  Heart 
Cherry  than  any  of  the  other  forts.  It  is  a  fweet 
delicious  fruit,  but  comes  late,  and  the  tree  is  a 
bad  bearer.  : 

HeartLip,  14.  Heart  Lip  Is  a  large  Cherry,  firm,  fweet, 
and  lufeious.  It  is  fhaped  like  a  heart,  but  is 
ufually  indented,  or  obtufely  divided  into  two 
parts  at  the  top."'  The  tree  is  a  moderately  good 
bearer  ;  and  the  fruit  is  ranked  among  the  beft 
kind  of  Hearts,  and  is  in  eating  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Cherry  ieafon. 

Bleeding  x  5.  Bleeding  Heart  is  a  large,  oblong,  heart- 
Heart,  fhaped  Cherry,  of  a  dark  red  ,  colour  when  ripe. 

The  juice  is  of  inferior  richnefs  to  many  of  the 
other  forts;  though,  from  the  tree  being  a  bad 
bearer,  and  the  .  fruit  large- and  beautiful,  to  the 
eye,  it  is  often  fold  at  more  than  a  fhilling  a 
pound. 

Hertford-  16.  Hertfordfhire  Heart  is  a  firm,  welbflavour- 
Heart  Deart  Cherry,  of  the  middle  fize.  ,The  tree  is 

a  much  better  bearer  than  the  former  forts  ;  and 
coming  into  perfection  when  the  Common  Hearts 
are  over,  is  very^  proper  to  keepi  up  the  fucceflion 
until  comes  in, 4*-.-  . ... 

The  Late  17'.'  The  Late  Heart.  This  k  is  a  pretty  large 
Heart,  Heart  Cherry,  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  White 
Heart.  { The  flefh  is  firm,  anjd  often  breaks  or 
cracks  upon  the  tree ;.  it  is  not  very  juicy, yet  fweet 
and  delicious,,  and  ripens  a  month  or  later  after 
.  the  White,  and  Black  Hearts. 

The  18.  The  Churchill.  -This  is  a  large, pulpy 

Churchi  1,  cFerry  of  the  Heart  kind  ;  the  colour  is  of  ,a 
whitifh  yellow,  -tinged  or  fpotted  with -red  on, the 
..part  next  the  fun.  .  .The  flefh  is  tender*  full  of  a 
".delicious  juice,  and  in  fome  fituations  is  ripe  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  Hearts. 

The  1 9... The  Lukeward  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  of 

a  dark  ^rpwn,  or  black  colour,  and  full  of  a 
fweet,  agreeable  juice.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer, 
fucceeds  well  in  orchards,  and  the  fruit  comes 
to  perfe&ion  among  the  later  kinds  of  Cherries. 

20.  Yellow  Spanifh.,  The  figure  of  this  fruit 
is  oval,  and  of  a  yellow  or  amber  colour  when  < 


Luke¬ 

ward, 


ripe.  The  juice  is  fweet,  but  not  of  fuch  height¬ 
ened  flavour  as  many  of  the  preceding  lorts  ;  and 
thb  tree  being  but  ah  indifferent  bearer,  is  as 
little  propagated  as  any  of  the  kinds. 

21.  Corone  is  a  large,  roundifh,  black  Cher-  Corone 
ry,  full  of  a  fweet,’  luiclous  juice.  The  tree  is  a 
gflod  bearer;  and  the  fruit  being  in  general  efteem, 

and  .  coming  in  when  the  early  forts  are  pall,  a 
large  fhare  of  this  fort'  fhould  be  found  in  every 
Cherry  Orchard  of  any  confiderable  extent. 

22.  Morello  is  a  prodigious  large,  round,  fair,  and  Mo- 
and  beautiful  fruit,  of  a  dark  red  Colour.  The  rel,° 
flefh  is  tender,  red,  juicy,  and  in  fome  fituations  ^ef-rib-d 
is  lour  and  ill-relifhed;  in  others  heightened  to  e  a*  c  ’ 
a  degree  of  richnefs  beyond  molt  other  kinds 

of  Cherries.  This  Cherry  is  loft  to  the  table, 
through  its  being  cfonftahtly  recommended  to  be 
planted  againft  North  walls,  where  the  tree 
produces  nothing  but  large  four  fruit,  fit 
only  for  Kitchen  ufe  ;  whereas  ;ts  fituation 
fhould  be  in  a  dry,  warm  foil,  againft  a  fouth, 
lor  louth-eaft  wall.  It  then  ripens  early  y  the 
juices  are  corrected  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun 
and  fituation  ;  a  rich  and  delicious  fweetnefs  is 
blended  with  the  agreeable  acid  ;  its  colour  is 
black  ;  and  it  is  then  one  of  the  beft  eating 
Cherries  we  have. 

There  is  only  one  good  way  of  raifing  Cherry- 
trees,  and  that  is  by  grafting  them  on  flocks  of 
the  Common  Black  Cherry  ;  for  although  they 
will  grow  by  budding,  yet  budded  Cherry-trees 
gum,  canker,  and  loon  come  to  nothing. 

To  raife  a  ftock  of  Cherry-trees,  therefore,  for  Culture 
the  various  purpofes  of  Gardening,  let  a  luffi-  by  Graft, 
cient  quantity  of  Black  Cherry-ftones  be  Town  in  kg- 
the  Seminary  foon  after  they  are  Tipe.  They  muft 
be  fown  thinly  in  the  beds.,  covered  over  with 
two  inches  depth  of  .  the;  fineft  mould,  and 
during  the  autumn  be  kept  clean  ffamyteeds.  In 
the  fpring  the  plants  will  cpmlQ  yp,  and,  if  the 
weather  fhould  prove  dry.,  fhould  be,  refrefhed 
with  water;  and  a  repetition  of-  this,,  together 
with  weeding  as-  pftefi  ;as  it  fjiall- prove,  neceflary, 
muft  be  obierved  all  fummer.  -;:In.  the.  autumn 
the  flocks  will  be  fit  to  fex  out-in  the  Nurfery. 

The  ground  for  their  receptjpu  Iffy uld  be  double- 
dug,  and  neither  too  moifl ,  nor  Too  dry  ;  and 
the  plants  fhould  be  fex  in  row.s,:  ajoot ;  ai under, 
with  an  interval  of  two  feet  .diftanqe.  between 
row  and  row.  .  At  the'time  of  planting,  the  roots 
fhould  be  fhortened,  but  not  the  head,  which 
fhould  be  taught-  to  direct  its;  courfe;  upwards  in  ' 
one  undivided  fhpot.  AilLfempieT-the  ground 
muft  be  kept  clean  from,  weed?;;  in  the  winter 
.  the  Aground  -Between  rjthe^  i row^-:rppft-  be  dug, 

^nd  all  ft  rong,  lateral  branches  my  ft  be  taken  off ; 
and  a  repetkionL0Tthpf^.parucu}ars,,futntner  and 
winter,  muft  be:  obfferyed.  until  the.  flocks  are 
ftrong  enough- to  xecgiyg  jhe  graft  fix  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  ypper  par.xof  the  ftock  to 
receive  the  graft  need  not  be  thipker  than  a  large 
goofe’s  quill,  or  the  graft  itfelf  :  So  that  when 
the  flocks  are  grown  to  about  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  they  will  pe  mofl  perfedl  for  the  operation, 
which  ought  to  be  performed  in  January,  or  not 
later  than  the  firft  week  in  February;  though 
in  fome  parts  it  is  done  with  tolerable  fuccels  the 
latter  end  of  that  month* 

The  proceeding  of  the  operation  is  natural 
and  eafy  ;  and  the  ufual  laws  of  grafting  and  bark¬ 
ing  the  forts  are  ftridlly  to  beobferved.  The  clay, 
and  Bafs-ftrings  cut  into  proper  lengths,  muft 
be  in  readinefs  ;  and  the  grafts  muft  be  in  a  dilfi, 
cut  into  proper  lengths,  for  the  better  difpatch  ; 
then  a  perfon  going  before  along  each  row,  cuts 
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off  the  tops  of  the  (locks,  leaving  them  all  o£ 
equal  height,  fix  feet  (rom  the  ground.  The 
grafter  goes  next,  and  bending  down  the  (lock 
under  his  left  arm,  (lopes  the  end  with  his  knife, 
inlerts  the  graft,  and  binds  it  fad  with  the  bafs- 
(Irings  •,  and  the  next  man  clays  it.  The  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  whip-grafting  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  j  but  he  (hould  be  reminded,  that  the  tlope 
(hould  be  deep,  three  inches  at  lead,  cut  true, 
and  at  one  droke;  the  graft  (hould  be  made  to 
occupy  the  whole  (pace  •,  the  tongues  (hould  be 
acute,  binding  to  each  other,  and  the  bark  no 
ways  mangled  ;  and  the  niced  arc  of  whip-graft¬ 
ing  on  the  Cherry-trees  obferved.  It  is  ort  the 
nice  performance  of  this  art  that  the  future  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Cherry-tree  in  a  great  meafure  de¬ 
pends  ;  but  when  it  is  ill  done,  or  the  tree  is 
raifed  by  budding,  it  loon  gums,  cankers,  blights, 
the  fmother-fiy  poffeffes  every  part  of  it,  and 
thus,  borne  down  with  infirmity,  weaknefs  and 
dileafe,  death  enfues,  and  the  expectation  of  the 
furviving  owner  is  ladly  detlroyed.  When  trees 
are  wanted  for  half-dandards,  they  lliould  be  graft¬ 
ed  four  feet  above  the  ground,  or  any  height 
that  is  wanted.  When  trees  are  wanted  for 
dwarfs,  they  fhould  be  grafted  near  the  ground, 
in  j:he  lame  manner,  a  year  or  two  earlier  •,  and 
it  is  much  eafier  to  raife  dwarf  Cherry-trees  than 
ftandards ;  becaufe  the  (locks  that  are  defigned 
for  ftandards,  when  they  get  nearly  high  enough, 
are  generally  infefted  by  the  fmother-fiy  in  the 
fummer  the  leaves  are  curled  in,  the  leading 
(hoots  are  ftopt,  the  juices  are  contaminated, 
and  the  whole  rendered  unfit  for  the  operation. 
This  happeris  lead  in  the  nurferies  about  Lon¬ 
don  ;  the  (locks  in  general  arelhort,  vigorous, 
and  unmolefted  to  perfection  •,  for  which  reafon 
the  bed  (landard  Cherry-trees  are  in  general 
procured  from  thence  •,  but  in  the  Country  the 
docks'  are  ufually  more  or  lefs  injured  by  the 
fmother-fiy  ;  infomuch  that  I  have  railed  large 
quarters  of  many  thoufands'  of  docks  to  come  in 
one  after  another,  yearly,  each  in  their  regular  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  I  do  not  remember  more  than  two 
quarters  (that  is,  there  were  not  more  than  two 
fummers)  in  which  the  full  grown  docks  were 
not  injured  ;  but  the  fmall  docks  hardly  ever  were 
hurt,  the  fmother-fiy  feldom  taking  them  before 
they  were  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  high. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  grafting  to  be 
performed  on  docks  of  the  Black  Cherry  -  tree. 
Thefe  are  for  general  or  common  ufe  ;  but  if  the 
trees  are'  wanted  for  forcing,  they  (hould  be 
grafted  on  docks  of  the  Bird  Cherry  tree ;  plenty 
of  which  may  be'  eafily  raifed  from  cuttings. 
Cherry-trees  are  alfo  grafted  on  Laurel  docks, 
to  which  they  readily  unite  ;and  on  thele  docks  I 
have  had  them  grow  more  than  three  feet  in  one 
year  from  the  graft  :  But  this  is  only  for  whim, 
and  to  create  furprize  in  the  ignorant,  who  al¬ 
ways  exprefs  their  adonifhment  at  feeing  the 
Laurel  grow  from  the  lower  part  of  a  Cherry-tree. 
Thefe  (locks  are  laid  to  communicate  to  the  fruit 
an  agreeable  bitter  •,  but  I  have  eat  it  for  many 
years^at  different  times  of  the  day,  fading,  and 
when  it  has  been  in  different  degrees  of  npenefs  ; 
and  I  could  never  obferve  it  poffeffed  the  bit¬ 
ter  flavour  fo  much  talked  of  by  old  writers. 
The  only  difference  I  could  pbferve  in  the  fruit 
was  it  was  always  fmaller,  and  fomewhat  firmer. 
When  thefe  trees  are  raifed  on  Laurel-docks,  it 
is  cuftomary  to  let  a  little  of  the  Laurel  grow 
from  the  dock,  to  (hew  its  foundation  •,  otherwife 
the  curiofity  will  be  loft  :  But  the  Gardener  mud 
let  as  little  of  this  be  there  as  may  be;  otherwife 


it  will  rob  the  tree  of  its  n'ouri(hment,  and  loon 
deftroy  it  ;  which  jnay  be  one  reafon  why  they 
are  generally  Laid  to  be  Ihort-livcd  trees  on  Lau¬ 
rel-docks.  The  cultivated  Cherry  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  long-lived  tree  on  any  dock,  unlels  in  lome 
extraordinary  fuiuable  fitUatioh.  But  as  it  unites 
as  readily  to  the  Laurel  as  the  Black  Cheriy, 
and  riles  the  fummer  follOwihg  with  a  llrong 
(boot,  there  is  reafon  to  expect  its  continuance 
for  many  yeafs ;  nay,  I  have  experienced  their 
being  healthy  and  bearing  much  Iruit  eveiy  year 
for  upwards  of  ten  years ;  but  then  tile  docks 
hive  been  always  kept  free  from  fuckers,  and  a 
proper  culture  afforded  the  ground  in  which  they 
were  ftationed. 

But  to  return  to  Out  plantations  for  general 
ufe.  We  have  grafted  thenl  *,  and  we  may  now 
luppofe  the  fpring  advances,  and  that  they  have 
made  fome  pretty  good  Ihoots.  When  you  find 
this  is  effected,  which  will  be  by  the  end  of  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  the  clay  mud  be  taken 
off,  and  the  bands  mud  be  looferied  ;  otherwife 
the  parts  will  be  too  confined,  and,  becoming 
weak  thro’  too  much  confinement,  will  be  broken 
by  the  winds.  The  bandages,  therefore,  mud  be 
loofened,  to  give  the  lap  room  to  move  freely  ; 
but  they  mud  not  be  wholly  taken  away,  and 
frelh  clay  (hould  be  added.  This  lodfening  of 
the  bandage,  and  clawing  the  parts  afrefh,  (hould 
be  repeated  once  more,  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  July  ;  and  then  no  more  need  be  done  to  it, 
except  rubbing  off  fide-fhoots  from  the  docks  . 
as  they  (hall  arife;  until  the  autumn;  when  both 
clay  and  ftrings  (hould  be  finally  takeh  away,  and 
the  trees  will  be  mod  perfedt  fidt  planting  out 
either  againft  walls  or  as  ftandards  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  garden. 

And  firft,  let  us  dock  our  wall  and  efpaliers  of  the 
with  Cherry-trees.  Fur  this  a  proper  affoft-  Manage¬ 
ment  of  dwarfs  and  ftandards  mud  be  had.  This  ™en j  of 
walls  for  the  eariy  forts  fhould  be  fouth,  or  foiith-  Chae 
eaft  *,  and  the  dwarfs  (hould  be  planted  twenty  Trees! 
feet  from  each  other.  If  the  walls  are  high,  a 
ftandard  Cherry-tree  (hould  be  ftationed  in  the 
midway  between  each  dwarf,  that  the  top  of  the 
wall,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  may  remain  un- 
adtive  as  little  a  time  as  may  be  ;  but  if  the 
walls  are  rather  low,  half  -  ftandards,  inftead  of 
ftandards,  ihould  be  uledfor  that  purpofe.  All  the 
forts  of  Cherry-trees  may  be  planted  againft  the 
walls  ;  but  the  Dukes  are  better  bearers  than 
the  Hearts,  and  mod  of  the  other  kinds  ;  and 
when  you  defire  to  have  them  early,  the  Little 
May  and  earlieft  kinds  of  Dukes  fhould  have 
the  warmed  and  bed  places.  The  fouth,  or  fouth- 
eaft  afpedt  is  recommended  for  Cherries,  as  be¬ 
ing  mod  favourable  to  that  kind  of  fruit,  by 
bringing  it  on  earlier,  and  rendering  it  better 
tafted ;  but  they  thrive  extremely  well  againft  cold 
walls,  and  even  fronting  the  north  :  So  that  a 
perfon  need  not  be  dilcouraged  from  planting 
thefe  trees,  let  his  fituation  be  what  it  will ; 
only  he  muft  obferve,  if  they  are  planted  in  thofe 
unfavourable  afpedls,  that  there  will  be  a  great 
chance  of  the  bloffoms  being  deftrOyed  in  thefpring; 
and  when  that  does  not  happen,  the  fruit  will  be 
later  ripe,  and  not  fo  well  tafted,  but  it  will  be 
better  for  pteferving.  And  Where  much  fruit  of 
this  kind  is  wanted  for  culinary  purpofes,  the 
Morellos  (hould  always  bear  the  greateft  (hare 
againft  the  north  walls.  The  trees  may  be 
planted  any  time  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring; 
though  the  firft  is  mod  eligible  :  And  having 
ftored  our  walls  with  proper  trees  at  the  above 
diftances,  the  beginning  of  April,  the  (hoots  lliould 
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be  fhortened  according  to  their  ftrength,  and 
nailed  againft  the  wall.  A  good  flrong  (hoot 
fhould  be  left  with  fix  eyes,  three  on  each  fide, 
but  a  weak  one  with  not  more  than  fdlir  eyes* 
two  on  each  fide  *  and  all  the  buds  on  the  front 
and  back  part  of  the  (hoots  are  to  be  rubbed  off. 
If  the  weather  fhould  prove  dry  in  the  fpring^ 
they  fhould  be  duly  watered,  and  have  fome  inverted 
turf  placed  round  them  to  keep  them  cool  *,  and 
in  the  autumn  following  the  branches  mud  be 
trained  horizontally,  placing  them  at  equal  dif- 
tances  from  each  other,  to  the  wall.  From  this 
time  the  branches  ate  not  to  be  (hortened,  but 
the  tree  is  to  be  permitted  to  fill  the  wall  as  faft  as 
may  be ;  and  whenever  a  vacancy  happens,  a 
ftrong  branch  is  to  be  (hortened,  in  order  to 
throw  out  more  (hoots  to  fill  up  the  parts.  All 
fore  right  (hoots  which  appear  ill-placed  muft  be 
pinched  off  as  foOn  as  they  are  produced,  but 
no  (tiff  fpurs,  or  (liort,  turgid  branches  arifing  from 
the  old  branches,  for  thefe  are  bearing -wood  ; 
and  a  due  obfervance  of  thefe  particulars  is  all 
the  neceflary  pruning  a  Wall  Cherry-tree  re¬ 
quires.  Thofe  who  exceed  this,  go  too  far,  as  the 
health,  if*  not  the  life  of  the  tree  is  endangered 
from  every  ftroke  of  the  knife :  And  when  the 
branches  are  drained  or  bruifed  by  being  brought 
down  to  make  them  fuit  the  (trange  tafte  of  the 
owner,  the  gum  tnfues,  (fhd  after  that  blights 
find  death. 

Rules  for  Efpalier-trees  are  to  be  managed  in  the  fame 

a  Cherry  manner  :  So  that  I  now  proceed  to  the  planting 

Orchard,  of  a  Cherry  Orchard  with  good  ftandard- trees 
of  this  fruit.  For  this  purpofe  a  fuitable  foil  and 
fituation  (hobld  be  firft  pitched  upon*,  for  without 
thefe  there  can  be  no  reafonable  hope  of  fuccefs.  If 
the  foil  be  gravelly,  barren,  and  dry,  the  trees  will 
live  but  a  little  time,  be  conftantly  blighted  in 
the  fpring,  and  devoured  by  the  fmother-flies  in 
the  fummer *  and  the  little  fruit  they  may  chance 
to  produce  during  their  fhort-lived  refidence,  be  of 
very  inconfiderable  value.  If  the  foil  be  a  ftrong 
ftubborn  clay,  oVer-moift  in  winter,  and  bind¬ 
ing  in  fummer,  it  is  to  be  rejected,  as  one  of 
the  oppofite  extremes  :  So  that  it  is  a  medium 
between  thefe  two  that  is  a  proper  foil  for  a 
Cherry  Orchard  *  and  that  is,  a  rich,  fertile  paf- 
ture,  in  a  well  -  fheltered  fituation  on  all  fides 
from  the  ftrong  winds,  the  earth  deep,  not  over 
dry  nor  moift,  loamy,  with  a  flight  mixture  of 
fand  i  and  if  it  be  of  a  black  colour,  it  will  be 
the  belt  j  though  if  the  colour  be  red,  yet  if  pof- 
feffed  of  the  above  properties,  it  is  fuch,  that 
you  may  have  reafonable  hopes  of  finding  your 
Cherry  Orchard  flourifhing,  and  producing  plenty 
of  fruit. 

The  diftances  thefe  trees  (hould  be  from  each 
other  are,  according  to  fome  Authors,  forty  feet  * 
becaufe,  fay  they,  the  ground  may  be  kept  in 
tillage.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  have  not  mentioned 
what  fort  of  crop  it  was  to  bear  *  becaufe  I  know 
of  none  of  our  tillage-crops,  by  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  meant  harveft-crops,  that  will  be  ripe  before 
the  berries  are  over.  The  Cherries  ripen  in 
June,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  through  July : 
And  as  our  earlieft  crops  of  Oats  or  Barley  are 
rarely  ripe  before  Auguft,  how  muft  thefe  be 
fpoiled  by  the  fetting  of  ladders,  and  tramp¬ 
ling  of  thofe  that  are  to  gather  the  Cherries.  If 
they  mean  Garden-ftuft,  1  agree  with  them  that  the 
ground  may  be  kept  in  tillage  *,  and  the  many 
walks  and  intervals  between  the,  beds  will  be 
Tufficient  for  walking,  fetting  ladders,  and  fecur- 
ing  the  produce  from  injury  by  the  Cherry-pullers. 
But  then  the  trees  have  no  occafion  to  be 


(et  forty  feet  afunder,  for  fuch  tillage  as  garden 
produce  will  require  •,  neither  ought  the  trees  to 
be  allowed  much  above  half  that  diftance,  if  a 
perfort  is  deflrous  of  making  molt  of  his  ground 
as  a  Cherry  Orchard.  For  if  we  confider,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twelve  years  many  of  them 
will  begin  to  gum,  canker,  and  go  off,  and  that 
others  at  intervals  will  fucceed  them,  until  the 
Cherry  Orchard  is  totally  ended;  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  in  fixty  or  feventy  years,  we  muft  know 
that  twenty-one  feet  is  diftance  enough  to  allow 
thefe  trees  from  one  another  at  firft.  The  ground 
then  will  be  yielding  a  tolerable  crop  *  and  as  the 
trees  meet  in  lpreading  bulk;  a  (hare  of  them 
will  naturally  die  away,  and  make  room  tot  the 
others  to  fpread  :  And  if  the  foil  arid  fituatioh 
(hould  be  fo  remarkably  fuitable  that  this  (hould 
not  be  the  cafe,  but  that  they  (hould  all  continue 
flourifhing  and  thriving  in  a  vigorous  ftatt,  it 
would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  thin  them  where  they 
appear  too  clofe :  And  fuch  trees  will  not  only 
have  afforded  you  their  annual  produce  from  the 
time  of  planting  to  that  period,  but  will  now  re¬ 
pay  you  in  a  different  way,  namely,  by  affording 
their  trunks  for  curious  timber,  and  their 
branches  for  ufeful  fuel. 

Having  thus  marked  out  the  places  for  the 
trees  twenty-one  feet  diftance  from  each  other, 
every  way,  let  the  holes  be  made  wide,  but  not 
deeper  than  the  common  foil,  and  let  the  turf  be 
chopped  fmall,  and  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
holes.  During  this  operation,  another  let  of 
experienced  workmen  (hould  be  taking  up  the 
trees  in  the  Nurfery  in  a  judicious  and  careful 
manner,  taking  diftance  enough  from  each  tree, 
and  injuring  the  roots  as  little  as  may  be. 
The  trees  being  brought  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  be  planted,  the  broken  and  bruifed 
parts  of  the  root  muft  be  cut  off  with  a  (harp 
knife,  and  the  graft  muft  be  fhortened  fo  that 
the  top  and  bottom  may  bear  an  exad  pro¬ 
portion  to  each  other.  They  fhould  be  then  fet  in 
the  holes  upon  the  chopped  turf,  which  will 
elevate  the  top  of  the  root?  rather  above  the 
common  level  of  the  ground  *  then  the  fineft 
mould  fhould  inveft  their  fibres,  which  (hould  be 
leparated  with  the  fingers,  that  every  part  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  (hare.  The  judicious  planter  (hould  alfo 
frequently  (hake  the  tree,  while  others  are  filling 
in  the  mould,  the  better  (till  to  furnifh  every 
part  of  the  root  with  the  fineft  mould  *  and  when 
the  hole  is  full,  it  fhould  be  pretty  clofely  pref- 
fed  down  with  the  foot,  to  keep  the  tree  fteady 
and  firm  in  its  place ;  and  the  redundant  mould 
(hofild  be  brought  round  the  ftem,  and  on  that 
fome  (inverted  turf,  raifing  a  bank  round  each 
four  or  five  inches  high. 

This  work  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  winter,  or  fpring  *  though  the  former  is 
more  eligible  on  many  accounts,  but  particu¬ 
larly,  that  the  mould  will  be  fo  well  fettled  to 
the  root  during  winter,  that  it  will  not  become 
dry,  nor  want  watering,  the  fummer  following, 
unlefs  a  more  than  ordinarily  dry  fummer  fhould 
happen  *  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  autumnal 
planted  trees  always  fare  much  better  than  rhole 
let  in  the  fpring. 

The  trees  being  thus  planted,  the  Cherry 
Orchard  is  formed**  and  it  will  require  no  trouble 
in  management,  until  it  affords  you  fruit,  pro¬ 
vided  the  land  be  uied  for  a  Kitchen  Garden. 
But  if  the  Orchard  is  large,  and  of  great  extent, 
it  (hould  be  kept  conftantly  grazed  with  fheep 
and  fmall  cattle.  This  will  caufe  an  additional 
expence  of  hurdling  the  trees,  tokeep  them  free 

from 
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from  their  infults.  But  as  this  expence  of 
hurdling  will  be  very  great,  efpecially  where 
Wood  is  fcarce  ;  and  as  the  trees  will  afford  few 
Cherries  in  lefs  than  three  years,  the  firft  year 
the  land  may  be  ploughed  for  a  crop  of  grain 
of  any  fort  ;  for  no  C  herries  may  be  expelled 
the  firft  year.  The  fecond  year  alfo  it  may 
yield  a  crop  of  grain,  as  the  Cherries  the  fe¬ 
cond  year  will  be  but  few;  and  even  the  third 
year  the  quantity  of  Cherries  will  be  fo  incon- 
ifiderable,  that  the  ground  may  be  kept  in  tillage 
this  year  alfo.  The  fourth  year  it  m<iy  lie  fallow 
the  early  part  of  the  fummer,  and  then  be  fown 
with  turneps,  to  be  taken  off  the  ground  the 
winter  following  ;  but  this  is  with  a  view  only  to 
give  the  trees  one  year’s  more  ftrength  before 
the  Cattle  are  brought  upon  the  ground.  If 
they  appear  firm,  and  able  to  defend  themfelves, 
the  ground  fhould  be  laid  down  with  grafs-feeds 
the  fourth  year  after  the  trees  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  ;  otherwife  the  lowing  of  grafs-feed  fhould  be 
deferred  until  tne  fpring  following,  when  the 
turneps  are  off;  and  from  that  time  it  fhould  be 
conftantly  grazed  with  fheep  and  fmall  cattle. 

Cherries  fhould  be  gathered  early  in  the 
morning,  or  as  they  are  wanted,  and  no  more 
fhould  be  pulled  than  what  are  fure  to  be  fold 


that  day.  As  foon  as  they  are  ted,  and  in  toler¬ 
able  eating,  the  gathering  lhould  be  begun,  and 
the  fruit  brought  to  the  market  to  turn  them 
into  money  as  quick  as  poffible  ;  for  there  is  no 
waiting  until  they  are  in  fineft  perfe&ion,  by, 
thofe  whefe  livelihood  depends  upon  the  fuccefs 
of  the  fale  ;  for  if  much  wet  lhould  happen, 
nay,  one  night  of  high  wind  and  rain,  it  will  at 
once  deftroy  whole  orchards  of  this  fruit  when 
ripe. 

The  owners  of  Cherry-orchards  fhould  be  care¬ 
ful  to  make  the  gatherers  move  their  ladders 
often  enough.  Thefe  people,  through  idlenefs,  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  often  defeending  to  re¬ 
move  their  ladders,  will  draw  boughs  to  them 
which  are  at  too  great  a  diftance,  by  which 
forcing  many  of  them  are  bruifed  or  broken  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  follows  the  gum,  and  the  health  of  the 
tree  is  impaired.  High  winds  will  bring  cala¬ 
mities  enough  of  thefe  kinds  to  the  Cherry- 
trees  :  and  we  fhould  endeavour  to  alleviate 
them,  and  heal  the  broken  parts,  rather  than  en- 
creafe  their  number  by  rough-handling  them 
at  the  time  of  gathering  the  fruit,  whilft:  they 
are  paying  us  the  wholefome,  the  profitable,  and 
delilcious  tribute  of  their  culture,  prote&ion,  and 
good  management. 


CHAP.  XV. 

'  »»»  I  -  •  ,  ...» 

PYRUS  COMMUNIS ,  The  PEAR-TREE. 


Species. 


THERE  are  many  forts  of  Pears  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Englilh  Gardens,  though  no¬ 
thing  like  the  number  given  us  in  fome  Cata¬ 
logues  ;  one  and  the  lame  fruit  being  called 
over  and  over  again  by  different  names. 

The  principal  forts  of  Pears  which  I  have  found 
diftindt  and  different  fruit  are  divided  into  three 
claffes,  viz. 

I.  Summer  Pears. 

II.  Autumnal  Pears. 

III.  Winter  Pears. 

I.  Summer  Pears.  The  principal  forts  of  this 
clals  are, 

1.  The  Cherry  Pear. 

2.  St.  James’s  Pear. 

3.  Little  Mufk. 

4.  Early  Green. 

5.  Amber  Pear,  Mufk  Robert,  or  Queen’s 
Pear. 

6.  Citron  Pear, 

7.  Lemon  Pear. 

8.  Crawford  Pear. 

9.  Pear  Piper. 

10.  Wine  Pear. 

11.  Green  Chiffel. 

[  1 2.  The  Supreme  Pear. 

13.  The  Brute  Pear. 

14.  Jargonelle. 

15.  Orange  Mufk. 

16.  Great  Blanquette. 

17.  Little  Blanquette. 

18.  Summer  Bergamot  or  Bergamy. 

19.  Early  Ruffelet. 

20.  Rofe  Pear. 
a  1.  Red  Pear  Robert. 

22.  Red  Orange  Pear. 

23.  Orange  Bergamy. 

24.  Red  Admirable. 
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25.  Green  Mufk. 

26.  Mufked  Bon  Chretien. 

27.  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  or  Good  Chriftan. 

28.  Grey  Honey  Pear. 

29.  Mufked  Drone  Pear. 

30.  Onion  Pear. 

31.  Royal  Pear. 

32.  Perfumed  Pear. 

33.  Salviati  Pear. 

34.  Scotch  Bergamot. 

II.  Autumnal  Pears. 

The  principal  forts  of  thefe  are, 

1.  Autumn  Bergamot.  1  < 

2.  Swifs  Bergamot. 

3.  Red  Buree. 

4.  Brown  Buree. 

5.  Green  Buree. 

6.  Buree  Bergamot. 

7.  Monfieur  John. 

8.  Verte  Longue,  or  Long  Green  Pear. 

9.  Crafane. 

i#.  The  Knave’s  Pear. 

11.  Vine  Pear. 

12.  Green  Sugar  Pear. 

13.  Great  Ruflclet. 

14.  French  Bergamot. 

1 5.  Autumnal  Rofe  Pear. 

1 6.  Vicar  Pear. 

1 7.  Gray  Good  Wife. 

18.  Swan’s  Egg. 

19.  Mufcac  Fleury. 

20.  Dean  Pear. 

21.  Marquis’s  Pear. 

22.  Burnt  Cat,  or  Virgin  of  Xaintonge. 

23.  Long-ftalked  Mufcac  of  the  end  of 
Autumn. 

24.  Befideri. 

25.  Pound  Pear. 

9  U  HI.  Winter 
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III.  Winter  Pears. 

The  principal  forts  of  thefe  are, 

Species.  i.  The  Dauphine  Pear. 

2.  Martin  Sec,  or  Dry  Martin. 

3.  St.  Germain. 

4.  Chaffery. 

5.  Ambrette. 

6.  Virgoleufe.  ' 

7.  Winter  Thorn. 

8.  Villain  of  Anjou. 

9.  The  Ruffet  Of  Anjou,  or  the  Wonder  of  the 
Winter. 

10.  Amadot  Pear. 

11.  Thick- {talked  Pear. 

'  12.  Louiffe  Bonne,  or  the  Good  Lewis  Pear. 

13.  Winter  Verte  Longue,  or  L’Efchafferie. 

14.  The  Colmar. 

15.  St.  A  liftin'. 

16.  Spanish  Boh  Chretien,  or  Good  Chriftian. 

17.  Sfpall  Winter  Buree. 

18.  Martin  Sire,  or  Lord  Martin. 

19.  Iron  Pear. 

20.  Winter  Bergamot. 

21.  Winter  Ruflelet. 

22.  Winter  Citron  Pear. 

23.  The  Gate  Pear. 

24.  The  Golden  Winter  Pear.' 

25.  German  Mufcat. 

26.  Holland’s  Bergamot. 

27.  Eafter  Bergamot. 

28.  The  Naples  Pear. 

29.  Winter  Bon  Chretien. 

30.  Chaumontelle. 

31.  Carmelite. 

32. ’  at.  Martial. 

33.  Cadillac, 

34.  Union  Pear,  orUvedale’s  St.  Germain. 


I.  Summer  Pears. 

The  1.  Cherry  Pear  is  fo  called  from  its  being  in 

Cherry  eating  with  the  Cherries.  It  is  a  fmall  Pear,  red 
Pear,  next  tjje  fun>  but  yellow  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The 
flefh  is  melting,  fweet,  and  good,  but  will  keep 
only  a  few  days.  It  bears  well  on  ftandards. 

,  2.  St.  James’s  Pear  is  fo  called  from  its  feafon 

Pear,me8  $  opening.  It  is  a  fmall  Pear,  of  a  greenifti- 
yellow  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  fed  on  the  fide 
facing  the  fun.  It  is  very  juicy  and  agreeable, 
•  •  but  foon  becomes  mealy  and  rotten.  This  fuc- 

ceeds  well  in  ftandards.  •  - 

Little  3*  Little  Mufk.  This  is  a  fmall  Pear  of  a 
Mulk,  rounder  figure  than  the  others.  The  colour  is 
yellow  ;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and  of  a  mufky  fla¬ 
vour  ;  but  holds  good  only  two  or  three  days. 
This  is  fometimes  planted  in  ftandards,  but  fuc¬ 
ceeds-  beft  in  efpaliers,  or  againft  a  wall. 

E  .  4.  Early  Green  is  a  fmall  Pear,-  nearly  round. 

Green,  and  a  green  colour  mixed  with  yellow.  The 
flefti  is  foft,  juicy,  and  agreeable  5  and  the  tree 
bears  well  in  any  fituation. 

5.  Amber  Pear  is  a  larger  Pear  than  the  other, 
Pear,er  fotnewhat  round,  and  of  a  fine  amber  colour. 
The  flefh  is  foft,  and  of  -an  agreeable  flavour ; 
and  the  tree  fucceeds  beft  in  a  dwarf,  or  againft 
a  wall. 

Citron  6*  Citron  Pear  is  a  middle-fized  Pear,  fome- 
Pear,”  what  oblong,  but,  like  others;  narroweft  towards 

the  footftalk.  The  fide  facing  the  fun  is  of  a 
pale  red,  and  the  fide  oppofite  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  The  flefh  is  melting,  juicy,  and  agree- 
•able,  and  the  tree  fucceeds  well  in  a  ftandard. 
Lemon  7*  Lemon  Pear.  This  is  a  fmall,  oval  Pear, 
Pear,  almoft  in  fhape  of  a  Lemon.  The  fkin  is  yel¬ 
lowy  but  on  the  fide  facing  the  fun  -it  is  faintly 


tinged  with  red.  The  flefh  is  melting,  fweet, 

and  of  a  mufky  flavour;  and  the  tree  Is  hardy ’ 
and  a  good  bearer.  t* 

S.  Crawford  is  a  middle-fized  Pear  of  a  white  Crawford 
colour.  The  flefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice  Pear, 
lweet,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  tree 
is  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

9.  Pear  Piper  is  a  well  known  Pear  in  Scot-  pcar 
land,  delcribed  by  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Piper, 
Fruit-Gardener.  It  is  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  of 

an  oblong  figure.  The  colour  is  a  yeilowifh- 
green ;  and  the  flefh  is  melting,  juicy,  and  deli¬ 
cious.  This  tree  is  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

10.  Wine  Pear  is  a  fmall  Pear,  fhort,  flat-  wine 
ted,  and  furrowed  at  the  top.  The  fide  next  the  Pear, 
fun  is  red,  and  the  oppofite  of  a  yellowifh-crreen 
colour.  The  flefh  is  tender,  juicy,  and  of  an 
agreeable  flavour;  and  the  tree  is  hardy,  and  a 
good  bearer. 

11.  Green  Chiflel  is  a  middle-fized  Pear,  of  a  Green 
green  colour.  The  flefh  is  melting,  juicy,  and  Chiifel, 
agreeable  ;  and  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer  in  a 
dwarf,  or  againft  a  wall. 

}I. 2 * * 5-  The  Supreme  is  a  beautiful  Pear  of  the  The  Su-' 
middle-fize.  The  fkin  is  thin,  and  of  a  greenjfh-  preme 
yellow  .colour  ftriped  with  red.  The  flefh  is  Pear> 
fomewhat  firm,  and  full  of  a  fweet,  agreeable 
juice.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit 
rots  foon  after  it  is  ripe. 

13.  The  Brute  Pear  is  a  middle-fized,  roundifh  The  Brute 
Pear,  growing  on  a  very  fhort  footftalk.  Its  Pear» 
colour  is  a  yellowifh-green,  tinged  with  red  on 

the  fide  next  the  fun.  The  flefh  is  melting,  and 
full  of  a  rich,  perfumed  juice  ;  but  it's  being  grit¬ 
ty  and  difagreeable  near  the  core,  occafioned  its 
having  the  ftrange  name  of  the  Brute  Pear. 

14.  Jargonelle,  Cuifle  Madame,  or  Ladies  and  ' 
Thigh.  There  are  fome  who  pretend  to  diftin-  Jarg0* 
guifh  between  the  Cuifle  Madame  and  the  Jargo- 

nelle;  but  they  are  one  and  the  fame  Pear" in  deferibed- 
its  different  varieties.  The  Jargonelle,  there, 
fore,  or.  Cuifle  Madame,  is  a  very  beautiful,  pyra- 
midical  Pear,  large  at  the  extremity,  and  finely 
tapered  towards  the  footftalk.  The  fkin  is 
thin,  fmooth,  and  foft,  and  the  colour  varies  in 
different  fituations.  Againft  a  north-wall  it  is 
of  a  green  colour;  in  dwarfs  and  weft.-walls, 
of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  having  a  mixture  of 
brown  or  iron  colour  on  the  oppofite  fide; 
and  in  a  fine  fituation,  it  is  yellow  ftained 
with  red  on  the  fide  facing  the  fun.  The  flefh  • 
is  tender,  and  fo  full  of  a  moll  delicious  juice, 
that  it  is  juftly  ranked  among  the  beft  Summer 
Pears  we  have.  This  tree  fends  out  long, 
ftrong,  fpreading  fhoots  without  order,  fo  that 
it  appears  unhandfome  unlefs  trained  to  a  wall : 

But  even  in  this  refped  it  varies ;  for  they 
are  weaker  in  fome  fituations  than  in  others  ; 
and  this  occafions  alfo  a  variation  .  in  the 
fruit,  which  has  made  fome  believe  them  to 
be  diftinct  forts.  The  fruit  is  generally  ripe 
with  the  com  ;  but,  what  is  wonderful,  I  cleft- 
grafted  an  old  Pear-tree,  with  grafts  of  the  Jar¬ 
gonelle  Pear,  and  the  branches  were  produced 
upright,  firm,  and  regular.  The  fruit  is  large, 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  firmer,  lefs  taper,  and  not  ripe 
before  Michaelmas  :  So  that,  had  I  not  perform¬ 
ed  the  operation  myfelf,  I  could  never  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  the  jargonelle  Pear,  and  that 
fome  very  valuable  and  unknown  acquifition 
was  gained  to  our  Collection. 

Thefe  trees  bear  extremely  well  in  ftandards, 
though  the  fruit  is  fmaller,  and  they  begin  bear¬ 
ing  very  early  ;  for  I  have  had  trees  exhibit 
their  fruit  as  they  greuTin  the  Nuriery  lines, 

when 
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when  no  more  than  two  or  three  years  from 
the  graft  ;  a  circumftance  which  feldom  hap¬ 
pens  to  other  Pear-trees,  though  in  the  belt 
training  againft  a  commodious  wall. 

15.  Orange  Mufk  is  a  round,  middle-fized 
Pear,  of  a  yellow  colour,  frequently  fpotted  with 
dark-brown  or  blackifh  fpots.  The  flefh  is 
juicy  and  perfumed,  and  muff:  be  eaten  as  foon 
as  ripe,  or  its  fine  flavour  will  be  loft. 

1  6.  Great  Bhnquette  is  a  large,  roundifh  Pear, 
fmooth,  and  of  ayellow'ifh-green  colour  when  ripe. 
The  flefh  is  melting,  juicy,  and  of  a  delicious 
flavour,  and  is  faid  by  many  to  be  equal  t6  the 
Jargonelle.  It  ripens  about  the  fame  time,  and 
the  fruit  is  called  in  many  parrs,  The  Bagpipe 
,  Pear  of  Anjou. 


Little 

Blan- 

quctte. 


Summer 
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rny, 


Early 
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17.  Little  Blanquette  is  a  fmall,  roundifh, 
fmooth-fkinned  Pear,  of  a  pale  or  yellowifh-green 
colour  when  ripe.  The  flefh  is  tender,  juicy, 
and  richly  perfumed,  and  is  in  eating  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  the  former. 

18.  Summer  Bergamy.  There  are  many  forts 
of  Summer  Bergamies  which  go  by  the  names 
of  the  perfons  who  raifed  them,  or  caufed  them 
to  become  more  generally  known.  They  are  of 
different  fizes,  but  nearly  of  fimilar  fhape.  They 
are  all  poffeiTed  of  the  like  kind  of  delicious 
juice,  but  are  lefs  perfumed,  and  of  inferior 
goodnefs  to  the  Autumnal  Bergamies. 

19.  Early  Ruffelet  is  a  longifh  Pear  of  the 

middle- fize.  The  fkin  is  fmooth,  red  on  one 

•fide,  and  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour  on  the  other. 
The  flefh  is  tender,  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable 
•  mufky  flavour  ;  and  the  fruit  is  produced  plen¬ 
tifully  on  ftandards,  as  well  as  dwarfs,  and  againft 
a  wall. 

20.  Rofe  Pear,  or  Rofe  Water  Pear.  Of  this 
.there  are  two  or  three  forts,  differing  in  fome  re- 
•fpeft  or  other.  They  are  in  general  middle- 
fized  Pears,  fhaped  fome  what  like  Bergamots,  of 
purplifh  or  red  colour  next  the  fun,  and  of  a 
yellowifh-green  on  the  fide  oppofite.  The  flefh  is 
melting,  juicy,  and  has  the  flavour  of  Rofe-wter. 
The  trees  are  good  bearers  on  ftandards,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  fruit  in  clutters,  fome  of  the  forts  having 
fhort  footftalks',  others  long ;  fome  firmer  flefh, 
and  lefs  of  the  flavour  of  Role-water  than  others  ; 
but  all  are  rich,  and  delicious  to  the  tafte. 

21.  Red  Pear  Robert.  Of  this  there  are  feve- 
ral  forts,  moft  of  which  have  different  names. 
The  Red  Pear  Robert  is  a  middle-fized 
fruit,  fhaped  like  fome  of  the  Bergamots, 
but  is  more  narrowed  at  the  bafe.  It  is  of  a 
deep-red  colour  facing  the  fun  ;  and  yellow,  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  with  a  paler  red,  on  the  oppo¬ 
fite  fide.  The  flefh  is  tender,  and  full  of  a 
fweet,  mufky  juice.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer 
either  on  ftandards  or  otherwile. 

22.  Red  Orange  is  a  Pear  of  the  middle-fize, 
of  a  roundifh  figure,  and  of  a  reddifh-pur- 
ple  colour  facing  the  lun  ;  but  greenifh  on  the 
fide  oppofite.  The  flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of 
a  rich,  perfumed,  faccharine  juice. 

2  3.  Orange  Bergamy.  Of  this  there  are  two 
Bergamy,  or  three  forts  ;  but  that  called  the  Royal  Orange 
Bergamot  is  in  moft  efteem.  The  colour  of 
this  is  yellow,  with  a  faint  red  next  the  fun ; 
whereas  all  the  others  are  green,  or  of  a  greenifh- 
yellow  colour.  Thefe  are  all  middle-fized  fruit  of 
the  Bergamot  fhape  ;  and  the  flefh  of  all  is  break¬ 
ing,  and  full  of  a  rich,  brifk,  perfumed  juice. 
The  trees  thrive  indifferently  in  ftandards,  but 
fucceed  well  on  dwarfs,  or  againft  a  wall. 

24.  Red  Admirable.  The  fruit  is  large,  glo¬ 
bular,  and  of  a  deep  crimfon- colour  on  the  funny 
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fide.  The  flefh  is  tender,  and  full  of  a  fweet,  deli¬ 
cious  juice.  The  tree  fucceeds  well  for  the  pur- 
poles  of  walls,  dwarfs,  and  ftandards. 

25.  Green  Mufk  is  an  oblong,  fmall  Pear,  of  Green 
a  green  colour,  tho*  often  fpotted  with  brown.  Mufk, 
The  flefh  is  breaking,  but  full  of  a  vt  ry  rich,  bride, 
perfumed  juice.  It  is  ufually  planted  againft  the 
wall,  or  in  dwarfs ;  tho’  in  fome  fituations  it  does 
very  well  in  ftandards. 

26.  Mufked  Bon  Chretien  is  a  middle-fized,  Mufked 
oblong  fruit,  but  narrowed:  towards  the  ftalk.  BonChre* 
The  flefh  is  hard,  and  breaking  ;  but  very  juicy,  tien» 
brifk,  and  of  a  mufky  flavour.  The  tree  fuc¬ 
ceeds  ill  in  ftandards,  and  is  feldom  planted 
otherwife  than  againft  a  wall. 

27.  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  or  Good  Chrif-  Summer 
tian,  is  a  large,  oblong  Pear,  fmooth,  of  a  greenifh-  ^e°nn^rc" 
yellow  colour  on  one  fide,  but  beautifully  ftriped  Goo’^  * 
or  tinged  with  red  on  the  fide  oppofite.  The  Ctmitian, 
flefh  is  tender,  and  full  of  a  brifk,  perfumed, 
agreeable  juice.  This  tree  in  general  is  a  bad 

bearer  in  any  fituation. 

•  28.  Grey  Honey  Pear  is  a  middle-fized  Summer  Grey  Ho- 
Pear,  almoft  flat  at  the  top,  but  rounded  towards  ney  Pear, 
the  bafe,  which  is  fattened  to  a  fhort,  thick 
foot-ftalk.  Its  colour  is  a  brovvnifh,  or  rufiet- 
grey,  its  flefh  foft,  its  juice  fweet  and. agreeable  ; 
and  the  tree  bears  well  in  anytfituation. 

29.  Mufked  Drone  Pear  is  a  globular,  yel-  Mufked 
lowifh  fruit  of  the  middle  fize.  The  flefh  is  L>rone 
melting,  and  the  juice  of  a  rich,  mufky  flavour.  Pear* 
This  may  be  planted  in  dwarfs  or  ftandards,  but 
fucceeds  beft  againft  a  wall. 

30.  Onion  Pear  is  a  midle-fized,  globular  Pear,  Onion 
covered  with  a  brownifh  fkin.  The  flefh  is  melt-  PearJ 
ing;  but  the  juice  is  of  inferior  richnefs  to  moft 
other  Summer  Pears. 

31.  Royal  Pear.  The  fhape  of  this  is  nearly  Royal 
globular  ;  it  is  flat  at  the  top,  but  perfeftly  round-  Pear-» 
ed  towards  the  bafe,  which  is  fattened  to  a  loner 
foot-ftalk.  The  fkin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale° 
yellow  colour.  The  flefh  is  fomewhat  breaking, 

and  the  juice  fweet,  mufky,  and  exhilarating.  The 
tree  is  a  great  bearer,  hardy,  and  fucceeds  well 
in  any  fituation  ;  and  the  fruit  is  ranked  among 
the  beft  forts  of  Summer  Pears  we  have. 

.  32-.  Perfumed  Pear.  This  has  long  been  dif-  Perfumed 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Perfumed  Pear.  Tho’  Pear, 
many  of  the  preceding  fpecies  have  a  better  right 
to  the  appellation.  It  is  of  the  middle  fize,  glo¬ 
bular,  and  of  a  red  colour,  often  fpotted  with 
brown.  The  flefh  is  melting,  but  not  very  juicy, 
and  is  of  a  mufky  agreeable  flavour. 

33.  Salviati  Pear.  This  Pear  is  of  the  larger  .  .  . 
fize,  almoft  globular,  and  grows  on  a  long,  flen- 
der  footftalk.  It  is  of  a  kind  of  ftraw-colour 
on  the  under-fide,  but  of  a  beautiful  mixture  of 
red  and  yellow  on  the  part  facing  the  fun.  The 
flefh  is  tender,  and  the  juice  fweet  and  delicious. 

This  tree  fhould  be  planted  for  ftandards,  tho* 
it  fucceeds  beft  in  dwarfs,  or  againft  a  wall. 

34-  Scotch  Bergamot  is  a  large  Pear  of  the  and 
Bergamot  fhape,  deprefted  at  the  top,  but  round-  Scotch 
ed  at  the  bafe,  and  grows  on  a  fhort,  thick  foot-  J®*"*1* 
ftalk.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour  on  the  under-fide,  cnbed' 
and  finely  ftained  with  red  on  the  other.  The 
flefh  is  tender,  and  full  of  a  juice,  which  is  fweet 
and  of  agreeable  flavour.  This  tree  fucceeds 
well  in  ftandards,  and  the  frifit  ripens  well  in 
any  fituation. 

There  are  many  other  forts  of  Summer  Pears, 
but  thefe  are  the  principal  ones ;  and  the  others 
differ  fo  little  from  one  or  other  of  thefe,  that 
the  fame  defeription,  though  the  Pears  have 
different  names,  may  ferve  for  both.  They  are 
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let  nearly  in  their  order  of  ripening  ;  but  the 
time  for  this  alfo  varies  according  to  their 
different  ftations  \  infomuch  that  one  of  the 
later  Summer  Pears,  in  fome  favourable  fituation, 
is  frequently  ripe  before  the  earlier  forts  of  that 
clafs  :  And  the  time  of  ripening,  even  of  the  ear- 
lieft  kinds,  by  being  badly  fituated  is  protradled, 
and  the  fruit  does  not  (hew  itfelf  perfedl  before 
the  latter  ettd  of  the  fummer.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  one  or  other  of  the  above  kind  of  trees 
will  afford  you  ripe  fruit  from  the  middle  of  Ju¬ 
ly  until  the  middle  of  September  :  And  though 
1  fay  the  trees  will  afford  you  ripe  fruit,  it  muff 
not  be  underftood  that  the  Pears  are  to  hang  on 
the  trees  until  they  are  full  ripe  :  No  •,  for  by  that 
time  they  would  be  eaten  by  wafps,  flies,  in- 
fedts,  &c.  and  be  good  for  nothing  j  but  they  muff 
be  gathered  a  week  or  ten  days  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  laid  on  a  table,  or  clean  floor,  in  a  dry 
airy  room.  Thus  they  will  naturally  mellow, 
their  rich  juice  will  be  collected,  and  they  will  then 
become  exhilarating,  and  of  a  delicious  relifti. 
From  the  time  they  are  brought  into  the  room, 
they  (hould  be  looked  over,  every  day,  in  order 
to  (elect  fuch  as  are  fit  for  the  table.  This  is 
known  by  their  affuming  their  proper  colours,  or 
by  the  (hrivelling  of  the  (kin ;  and  not  by  bruif- 
ing  them  with  the  finger  or  thumb,  as  is  too  often 
pradtifed,  to  find  if  they  are  foft.  As  often  as 
they  are  fit  for  eating,  they  (hould  be  taken 
away  and  ufed,  for  none  of  the  Summer  Pears 
continue  good  long  j  infomuch  that  out  of  the 
,  above-mentioned  fort,  the  fucceflion  can  hardly 
be  expedled  to  be  kept  up  longer  than  about 
two  months.  Proceed  we  now  to  the  next  clafs 
of  Pears,  which  will  keep  longer,  called, 

II.  Autumnal  Pears. 

Autumn  i.  Autumn  Bergamot.  Of  this  there  are 
BerSa*  many  varieties,  which  are  fo  well  known  as 

mot’  to  need  no  defeription :  Only  it  mud  be  ob- 

ferved,  that  the  juice  in  general  is  of  higher 
perfume  than  any  of  the  other  forts  of  Berga¬ 
mots,  tnd  their  value  is  enhanced  by  their  long 
keeping  *,  for  they  are  in  eating  in  September, 
and  ripen  in  fucceflion  regularly  in  the  room,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  gathered  two  or  three  months  ; 
fo  that  thefe  Bergamots  may  be  had  in  per- 
fedtion  from  September  until  the  beginning  of 
December.  The  tree  fucceeds  admirably  in 
ftandards  ;  but  the  fruit  ripens  earlier  againft  a 
wallj  fo  that  whoever  is  deflrous  of  having  a 
long  fucceflion  of  this  Pear  (hould  have  trees 
againft  the  wall,  efpaliers,  and  ftandards. 

SwifsBer-  2.  Swifs  Bergamot  is  a  roundilh  Pear,  fome- 
gamot,  what  ]ike  the  Autumn  Bergamot,  but  is  beatiful- 
ly  variegated  with  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun. 
The  fle(h  is  melting,  and  very  juicy,  but  is 
thought  by  mod  to  be  of  inferior  flavour  to  the 
preceding  fort.  It  ripens  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  former,  and  the  tree  is  hardy  and 
a  good  bearer  either  in  a  ftandard  or  otherwife. 
Red  3.  Red  Buree  is  a  large,  oblong  Pear,  of  a 

Buree,  dark-brown  or  red  colour  when  ripe.  The  flefh 
is  melting,  and  the  juice  is  fweet  and  finely  per¬ 
fumed.  The  fruit  is  gathered  the  early  part  of 
Odlober,  foon  after  which  many  of  them  will  be 
fit  for  eating *,  and  they  ripen  regularly  in  fuc¬ 
ceflion,  as  they  lie,  for  fix  weeks ;  fo  that  Red 
Burces  are  often  had  the  middle  of  November, 
or  later.  The  tree  muft  have  a  wall  •,  and  the 
fruit  is  one  of  the  beft  Autumn  Pears  we  have  in 
England. 

Brown  4.  Brown  Buree  is  a  large,  oblong  fruit,  gene- 
Borec,  rally  of  a  ruffet-brown  colour,  though  this  va¬ 


ries  in  different  fituations ;  and  the  fruit  alfo  is 
larger  in  fome  foils  and  afpedls  than  in  others. 

The  flefh  is  melting,  juicy,  and  extremely  rich 
and  fweet ;  and  the  fruit  is  no  ways  inferior  to 
the  former,  ripens  about  the  fame  time,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  continues  good  for  two  or  three  months  j 
fo  that  Brown  Burees  are  often  had  the  middle  of 
December,  or  later. 

5.  Green  Buree  is  a  very  large,  long  fruit,  Green 
ufually  of  a  green  colour  •,  tho’  in  a  good  af-  Buree, 
pe<5t  it  is  faintly  tinge^  with  red  or  brown  on  the 
funny  fide,  and  the  green  poffefies  a  mixture 

of  yellow,  on  the  fide  oppofite.  The  fie(h  is 
melting,  juicy,  fweet,  and  good-,  but,  unlefs  the 
fituation  is  every  way  fuieable,  is  of  inferior  rich- 
nefs  to  the  two  former  forts.  It  is  in  eating 
with  the  Brown  Buree,  and  will  continue  good 
until  the  end  of  December. 

6.  Buree  Bergamot  is  a  large  fruit,  (haped  Bur*e 
like  a  Bergamot,  but  protruded  on  one  fide  of  Betga- 
the  bafe  below  the  infertion  ofthe  footftalk.  The  mot* 
flefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice  poffeffes  the  rich 
perfume  of  the  Bergamot,  and  the  delicate  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  Buree.  It  is  in  eating  about  the 
time  with  the  Red  Buree. 

7.  Monfieur  John  is  a  moderately  large  fruit,  and 

almoft  round,  and  of  different  colours  in  the  Monfieur 
different  forts*,  for  thefe,  like  the  Burees,  vary  J0^1  , 

in  colour,  tho’  lefs  in  flavour  •,  and  are  en-  de  cri  e 
tered  as  diftindl  Pears  in  fome  Catalogues,  by 

the  names  of  Brown  Monfieur  John,  White  Mon¬ 
fieur  John,  and  Grey  Monfieur  John.  The  flefh 
of  all  is  breaking,  but  the  juice  is  very  fweet  and 
delicious.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
in  ftandards,  tho’  it  does  belt  in  dwarfs,  or  againft 
a  wall.  Againft  walls  it  is  ripe  by  the  middle  of 
October,  but  on  the  ftandard,  leldom  before  the 
end  of  that  month  *,  and  it  will  be  in  eating 
throughout  the  month  of  November,  and  part 
of  December.  Thefe  feven  forts  of  Pears  con- 
ftitute  a  fet  of  the  beft  Autumnal  Pears. 

8.  Verte  Longue,  or  Long  Green  Pear.  This  Verte- 
is  often  called  the  Autumnal  Mouth-Water  Longue» 
Pear.  It  is  a  large,  long  Pear,  ufually  of  a  green  Qr^n"s 
colour,  though  frequently  fpotted,  and  more  or  peraeren 
lefs  of  a  ruffet-colour  on  the  funny-fide.  The 

flefli  is  melting,  and  very  juicy  *,  but  the  fitua¬ 
tion  muft  be  dry,  and  the  feafon  warm,  to  ren¬ 
der  it  agreeable.  The  tree  is  hardy,  bears  well 
in  any  (hape,  and  the  fruit  is  in  eating  from  the 
early  part  of  Odlober  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
December. 

9.  Crafane  is  a  large,  greenilh,  ruffet-colour-  Crafane, 
ed  Pear,  flattened  or  hollowed  at  the  top,  but 
nearly  globular  at  the  bafe,  where  it  is  inferted 

to  a  long  footftalk.  The  flefli  is  tender,  and 
replete  with  a  brifk,  agreeable,  fweet  juice  *,  and 
it  is  in  eating  from  Odlober  until  December. 

This  fruit  is  ranked  among  the  beft  of  the  Au¬ 
tumnal  Pears.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  but 
(hould  have  a  wall  to  bring  the  fruit  to  per- 
fedlion. 

10.  Knave’s  Pear  is  a  moderately  large,  long  Knave’s 
fruit,  of  a  greenilh-yellow  colour  ;  tho’  ftained  Pear» 
with  red  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  flefli  is  ten¬ 
der,  juicy,  fweet,  and  delicious  *,  and  the  fruit  is 

in  good  credit  as  an  Autumnal  Pear.  It  is 
ripe  in  Odlober,  and  is  in  eating  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December. 

1 1.  Vine  Pear  is  a  middle-flzed,  roundifti  Pear,  and 

of  a  dark-red  colour,  having  a  mixture  of  yellow  Vine  Pear 
when  ripe.  The  flefli  is  tender,  and  full  of  an  <iefc^fi5Cd<• 
agreeable,  vinous  juice.  This  Pear  in  fome  fitu¬ 
ations  is  ripe  in  September,  in  others  not  before 
the  end  of  Odlober  *,  but  as  the  earlieft  are  the 
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bed,  whoever  is  defirous  of  having  this  Pear  in 
perfection,  fhould  ailow  it  a  fouth-eaft  wall,  in 
a  dry,  warm  place. 

12.  Green  Sugar  Pear  is  a  middle-fized,  pyra- 
midical  Pear,  Imooth,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour. 
The  fiefh  is  melting,  full  of  an  agreeable  faccha - 
rine  juice,  and  is  in  eating  the  end  of  October, 
November,  and  part  of  December. 

i  3.  Great  Ruflelet  is  a  large,  thick  Pear,  of¬ 
ten  ipotted,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour  next  the 
iun,  but  greenifh,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow,  on 
the  oppolite  fide.  The  fiefh  is  tender  ‘  and  in 
warm  fituations  and  favourable  feafons,  the 
juice  is  agreeable-,  in  the  reverie,  infipkft  and 
hardly  worth  tailing.  There  are  feveral  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  fort,  fome  of  which  ripen  early, 
others  later  by  a  month.  They  are  in  general 
indifferent  Pears ;  but  their  goodnels  in  a  great 
mealure  depends  upon  a  warm  fituation  and  a 
prhpitious  feafon. 

14.  French  Bergamot  is  a  fmall  Pear,  red 
Bergamot,  on  t^ie  fide  next  the  fun,  but  yellowifh  on  the 
fide  oppofite.  The  fiefh  is  tender,  juicy,  fweet, 
and  agreeable ;  but  the  tree  in  general  is  a  mo¬ 
derate  bearer.  The  fruit  is  good  when  grown 
againfl  a  wall  in  a  warm,  dry  foil ;  otherwife  it  is 
fmall,  and  of  inferior  value  to  the  other  Berga- 
motsi  from  which  l  have  feparated  it  *  though 
it  is  in  eating  about  the  fame  time. 

Autumnal  1 5*  Autumnal  Rofe  Pear  is  an  admirable  Pear 
RofePear,  of  the  fmaller  kind,  almoft  round,  of  a  reddifh 
colour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  greenifh-yellow  on 
the  oppofite  fide.  The  fiefh  is  tender,  tho’  not 
very  juicy  ;  but  it  neverthelefs  has  an  extremely 
agreeable,  aromatic  flavour.  In  feme  fituations 
it  ripens  early  in  October,  in  others  a  month 
later,  and  continues  good  until  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember. 

16.  Vicar  Pear  is  a  long  Pear,  variegated 
with  red  and  yellow,  and  grows  on  a  long,  ftraight 
footftalk.  The  fiefh  is  tender  tho’  not  very 
juicy,  but  is  fweet,  and  of  a  mufky  flavour. 

1 7.  Grey  Good  Wife  is  a  roundifh  Pear,  of  the 
middle-fize,  of  a  brownifh-red  colouron  thefunny- 
fide,  and  of  a  yellowifh-green  on  the  fide  oppo- 
fite.  The  fiefh  is  foft,  but  not  very  tender  the 
juice  fweet,  and  richly  perfumed  *,  and  the  Pear  is 
in  eating  from  OCtober  until  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer  in  any  training. 

18.  Swan’s  Egg  "is  a  well-known  Pear,  of  the 
middle-fize.  Its  figure,  which  gave  occafion  to 
its  name,  is  nearly  in  fhape  of  an  egg  ;  and  its  co¬ 
lour  is  a  dark  or  dufky-green.  The  fiefh  is  foft, 
and  full  of  a  fweet,  pleafant  juice  ;  and  the  Pear 
is  in  eating  from  OCtober  until  Chriftmas.  The 
tree  is  a  good  bearer  in  any  training ;  and  the 
fruit  has  advocates  for  its  being  among  the  belt 
of  the  Pear  kind. 

\g.  Mulcat  Fleury  is  a  lmall,  globular  Pear, 
of  a  brownifh-red  colour,  and  grows  on  a  long, 
(lender  footftalk.  The  fiefh  is  tender,  juicy, 
and  of  fuch  heightened  aromatic  flavour,  that  it 
is  faid  to  excel  all  others  of  the  perfumed  kind 
of  Pears.  This  Pear  is  in  eating  from  OCtober 
until  Chriftmas,  and  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer. 

20.  Dean  Pear  is  an  oblong  Pear  of  the  larger 
fize,  and  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  tinged  with 
brown  on  the  fide  next  the  fun.  The  fiefh  is 
tender,  and  full  of  a  mufky  juice  ;  but  the  fruit 
will  not  keep,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  worft 
of  the  Autumn  Pears,  thought  he  tree  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  a  good  bearer. 

21.  Marquis’s  Pear  is  a  large,  beautiful  Pear, 
Marquis  s  ^  ^  the  ^  pwepjng  lower,  and  afterwards 

diminifhing  gradually  to  the  footftalk.  The  fid n 
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is  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  fpotted  or  faintly 
ftriped  with  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun.  The 
fiefh  is  tender,  and  the  juice  copious,  fweet,  and 
pleafant.  The  fruit  is  in  eating  in  November 
and  December  ;  and  the  tree  bears  tolerably  well 
in  a  ftandard  as  well  as  a  dwarf,  or  againfl:  a  wall. 

2 2.  Burnt  Cat,  or  Virgin  of  Xaintonge,  is  an  BurntCat, 
oblong  Pear  of  the  fmaller  kind.  The  fkin  is  °*  Virgin 
fmooth,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour  on  the  fide  °  *ln_ 
next  the  fun,  but  paler  on  the  oppofite.  The  2  ’ 
fiefh  is  tender,  but  not  very  juicy  the  Pear  is 

ripe  in  November,  and  muft  be  eat  direCtly,  or  it 
will  become  mealy,  and  good  for  nothing. 

23.  Long-ftalked  Mufcat  of  the  End  of  Aii-  Long- 
tumn  is  a  large,  oblong  Pear,  fmooth,  of  a  ftalked 
dark-red  colour  next  the  fun,  but  a  greenifh-  ^5u^cat 
yellow  on  the  fide  oppofite,  and  grows  on  a 

very  long  footftalk.  The  fiefh  is  tender,  juicy.  Autumn, 
and  of  an  agreeable  mufky  flavour  and  the 
fruit  is  in  eating  the  end  of  autumn,  but  will  not 
keep  long. 

24.  Befideri  is  a  globular  Pear  of  the  middle-  Befideri, 
fize,  of  a  yellowifh-green  colour  when  ripe, 

and  grows  in  clutters  on  long,  (lender  footftalks. 

The  fiefh  is  not  juicy,  and  is  little  efteemed  for 
eating  as  fruit  j  but  it  is  admirable  in  pies,  dr 
to  be  eat  with  cream. 

25.  Pound  Pear  is  a  very  large  Pear,  too  well  and 
known  to  need  defeription.  It  is  generally  Poun<* 
ufed  as  a  baking  Pear  ;  but  it  is  not  bad  for  the  defcribed. 
table  in  a  dry,  warm  fituation  *,  for  there  it  li- 

pens  regularly,  and  the  fkin  difeovers  the  red,  the 
green,  and  the  yellow,  beautifully  blended  toge¬ 
ther  ;  the  vifeidity  of  the  juice  is  abated,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  fweet  and  aromatic.  I  had  a  Pear-tree  fent 
me  by  the  name  of  the  Two  Pound  Pear :  I 
grafted  fome  of  the  young  (hoots  into  Common 
Pear-ftocks,  and  planted  them  in  proper  places 
to  grow  for  fruit.  The  (hoots  were  amazingly 
vigorous,  and  the  trees  foon  came  into  bearing, 

At  firft,  they  were  nearly  as  large  again  as  the 
Pound  Pear,  though  their  colour  and  fubftanCe 
were  the  fame.  The  fize  of  the  fruit  has  dimi- 
nifhed  gradually  every  year  fince,  plainly  (hew¬ 
ing  it  to  be  no  other  than  a  good  fort  of  Pound 
Pear.  Numerous  other  Pears  might  be  mfcri- 
tioned,  which  are  admirable  for  bakinp-  and 
culinary  purpofes  :  But  there  would  be  no  end 
of  the  tafk ;  neither  is  it  needful,  as  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  them  are  known  to  the  good  women 
in  the  country,  who  have  them  growing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Apple-trees  in  their  orchards. 

III.  Winter  Pears. 

1.  Dauphine  Pear  is  a  roundifh  Pear  of  the  „ 
middle-fize,  but  fiat  at  the  top  ;  the  eye  is  funk,  hin?aU 
and  the  bafe  fomewhau  protruded  below  the  infer-  Pearf 
tion  of  the  ftalk,  which  is  long  and  ftraight.  The 

fkin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowifh-green  colour  ; 
the  fiefh  is  melting,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  full 
of  a  fweet,  mufky  juice.  It  is  in  eating  the 
end  of  November,  and  continues  good  near  two 
months. 

2.  Martin  Sec,  or  Dry  Martin,  is  a  large,  ob-  ,T  . 
long  Pear,  of  a  rufiet-colour  on  one  fide,  and  a 
brownifh-red  on  the  other.  The  flefti  is  break- Dry’ Mar- 
ing,  and  not  very  juicy  ;  but,  neverthelefs,  not  tin» 

fo  agreeably  fweet  and  delicate.  It  is  in  eating 
the  end  of  November,  and  keeps  good  two 
months  or  more. 

3.  St.  Germain  is  a  large,  long  Pear,  of  va-  q 
rious  colours  in  different  fituations  ^  it  being  yel-  bt*  . 
low  in  fome,  in  others  greenifh,  and  in  others  main’ 
again  reddifh,  when  ripe.  The  fiefh  is  tender, 

and  full  of  a  brifk,  agreeable,  fweet  juice.  It 
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is  in  eating  the  end  of  November*  and  continues 
good  two  or  three  months. 

4.  Chafiery  is  a  large,  oblong  ^ear^  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour  when  ripe.  The  flefh  is  melting, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  full  of  a  lweet,  pleafing 
juice,  of  an  aromatic  flavour.  It  is  in  eating  the 
end  of  November,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  fuc- 
ceffion  as  it  lies,  after  being  gathered*  for  near 
two  months. 

5.  Ambrette  is  a  pretty  large,  rouhdifh  Pear, 
hollowed  at  the  top*  and  covered  with  a  rough, 
ruflet-coloured  fkin.  The  flefli  is  tender,  and 
the  juice  fweer,  and  richly  perfumed^  It  is  a 
Pear  univerfally  liked  •,  and  is  in  eating  from 
the  end  of  November  until  the  latter  part  of 
January. 

6  Virgoleufe  is  a  large,  oblong  Pt'ar,  of  a 
green  colour,  but  flained  with  brown  or  ferru- 
gineous  ftripes  on  the  fide  next  the  fun.  The 
flefli  is  tender,  full  of  a  fweet,  brifk  juice, 
and  is  in  eating  from  the  end  of  November  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  January.. 

7.  Winter  Thorn  is  a  large,  long*  pyramidical 
Pear,  rounded  at  both  ends,  loft  to  the  touch* 
and  of  a  greenilh-white  colour,  with  a  mixture 
of  yellow.  The  flefh  is  melting,  juicy,  fweet, 
acid,  and  perfumed  ;  which  gulls  are  id  agree¬ 
ably  blended  with  each  other,  as  to  render  it  a 
mod  defirable  Pear.  It  will  ripen  againlt  a  good 
wall  the  end  of  November,  or  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  continue  good  until  February. 

8.  Villain  of  Anjou  is  a  large,  roundifh  Pear, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  growing  on  along,  Gen¬ 
der  footftalk.  The  flefh  is  hard,  breaking,  and 
not  juicy  •,  neverthelefs  it  A  reckoned  by  many 
a  good  eating  Pear,  and  is  ripe  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember,  or  early  in  December. 

9.  Rufiet  of  Anjou,  or  the  Wonder  of  the 
Winter*  is  a  pretty  large,  roundifh  Pear,  hollow¬ 
ed  at  the  top,  of  a  green  colour,  fpotted,  and 
grows  on  a  long,  flender  footftalk.  The  flefh  is 
melting  *  and  the  juice  copious,  fweet,  mulky, 
and  of  fuch  delicious  flavour  as  to  gain  this 
a  place  among  the  beft  forts  of  Winter  Pears. 
It  ripens  the  early  part  of  December,  and  con¬ 
tinues  good  until  February. 

10.  Amadot.  This  is  an  oblong  Pear  of  the 
middle-flze,  fiat  at  the  top,  and  poflefied  of  a 
roughifh,  ruflet-coloured  fkin.  The  flefh  is  fome- 
what  dry,  but  highly  perfumed,  fweet,  and  agree¬ 
able.  It  is  in  eating  the  early  part  of  December, 
and  continues  good  until  February. 

11.  Thick-ftalked  Pear  is  a  large,  roundifh, 
yellow  Pear,  fituated  on  a  remarkably  large, 
thick  footftalk.  The  flefh  is  hard,  breaking, 
and  not  juicy  ;  but  has  neverthelefs  a  mufky  fla¬ 
vour,  and  is  agreeable.  It  is  in  eating  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  former,  and  continues  good 
for  two  months. 

12.  Louiffe  Bonne,  or  the  Good  Lewis  Pear, 
is  a  pretty  large,  longifh  Pear,  having  a  fmooth, 
greenifh,  whitilh  fkin,  and  a  fhort,  fiefhy  foot¬ 
ftalk.  The  flefh  is  tender,  and  the  juice  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  and  fweet.  This  Pear  comes  into  eat 
ing  the  early  part  of  December. 

13.  Winter  Verte  Longue  is  a  long,  green, 
fmooth,  fpotted  Pear,  which  alters  to  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour  when  fit  for  the  table,  and  has  a  long,  ftraight 
footftalk.  The  flefh  is  melting,  juicy,  fweet,  and 
exalted  by  a  fuitable  proportion  of  perfume.  It 
is  in  eating  the  end  of  December. 

14.  Colmar  is  a  large  Pear,  having  aflat  top,  a 
depreffed  eye,  and  afwelling  middle,  from  whence 
it  diminilhes  gradually  to  the  ftalk,  which  is  fhort, 
thick,  and  bent.  The  fkin  is  of  a  green  colour, 


often  fpotted  with  yellow  *  and  a  brownifh  tino-e 
often  pofleffes  the  part  next  the  fun.  Theflefh°is 
tender  *  and  the  juice  fweet,  and  of  fuch  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  flavour,  that  it  is  ranked  among  the  beft 
forts  of  Winter  Pears.  It  is  in  eating  the  end 
of  December,  and  continues  good  until  the  end 
of  March. 

15.  St.  Auftin  is  an  oblong  Pear,  of  the  mid-  St  Aoflin, 
dle-flze,  polTefling  a  citron-coloured  fkin  ele¬ 
gantly  fpotted  with  red.  The  flefh  is  tender  and 

juicy,  but  too  acid  to  be  relifhed  by  molt  palates. 

It  ripens  in  December,  and  is  in  eating  great 
part  of  February,  and  frequently  in  March. 

16.  Spanifh  Bon  Chretien,  or  Good  Chrif-  s  anj.^ 
tian,  is  a  large,  pyramidical  Pear,  of  a  purplifh-  BonChre- 
red  colour  next  the  fun,  with  many  dark-co-  tien,  or 
loured  fpots,  and  of  a  pale-yellow  on  the  fide  op-  Good. 
pofite.  The  flefh  is  breaking,  and,  though  not  Chnl*13n> 
juicy,  moderately  good  ;  but  the  Pear  is  always 

in  efteem,  being  excellent  for  baking.  It  ripens 
the  end  of  December,  and  will  frequently 
keep  until  March. 

17.  Small  Winter  Buree  is  a  fmall,  oblong  Small 
Pear,^  poflefling  a  yellow  or  ruflet-coloured  Winter 
fkin  fpotted  with  red.  The  flefh  is  melting,  Buree, 
juicy,  and  very  rich  :  It  ripens  in  December, 

and  frequently  holds  good  until  March.  The 
tree  is  a  great  bearer,  produces  its  fruit  in 
clofe  clufters,  and  fucceeds  well  in  a  ftandard. 

18.  Martin  Sire,  or  Lord  Martin,  is  a  large  Mam-n  • 
Pear,  hollowed  at  the  top,  fwelling  irregularly  .^ire/or 
in  the  middle,  and  poflefling  a  fine,  foft,  imooth  Lord 
fkin,  which  on  the  lunny  fide  is  of  a  red  co-  Martin, 
lour,  but  yellow  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The 

flefli  is  breaking,  and  full  of  a  fweet,  per¬ 
fumed  juice  ;  and  the  Pear  is  reckoned  among 
the  better  fort  of  breaking  Pears  that  are  ripe  in 
winter. 

19.  Iron  Pear  is  an  oblong  Pear  of  the  mrd-  r  p 
dle-flze,  poflefling  a  tough,  green,  iron-colour-  f°n 
ed  fkin.  The  flefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice 
extremely  fweet  and  delicious  :  It  is  in  eating 

the  end  of  December,  and  continues  good 
throughout  January  and  a  great  part  of  fe- 
bruary.  The  tree  is  extremely  hardy,  a  good 
bearer,  and  fucceeds  well  in  a  ftandard  ;  fo  that 
this  fort  is  as  well  worth  propagating  for  winter 
fruit,  as  any  of  them. 

20.  Winter  Bergamot  is  a  true  Bergamot-  winter 
fhaped  Pear,  moderately  large,  and  of  a  greenifh-  Berga- 
yellow  colour  when  ripe.  It  is  veryjuicy,  but  mot> 
lefs  perfumed  than,  and  much  inferior  to,  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  or  indeed  almoft  any  other  fort  of  Bergamot. 

It  is  in  eating  the  end  of  November,  or  early 
in  December,  and  continues  good  until  the  end 
of  February. 

21.  Winter  Ruflelet  is  a  longifh  Pear,  of  the  winter 
middle-fize,  red  facing  the  fun,  but  greenifh  on  Runlet, 
the  other  fide,  which  alters  to  a  yellow  as  it  ri¬ 
pens.  The  flefh  is  melting,  and  thejuice  fweet  and 

good  *  and  the  fruit  is  in  eating  the  end  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  keeps  good  all  winter,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  fpring. 

22.  Winter  Citron  Pear.  This  is  a  largifh 
Pear,  fhaped  like  a  Citron,  and  nearly  of  the  citron^ 
fame  colour  when  ripe.  The  flefh  is  hard.  Pear, 
breaking,  and,  being  poflefied  of  very  little  juice, 

is  eftemed  little  otherwile  than  as  a  baking 
Pear  *  for  which  purpofe  it  is  in  feafon  all  the 
winter  and  fpring  following, 

23.  The  Gate  Pear  is  a  large  globular  fruit,  Tfie 
poflefied  of  an  agreeable  fweetnefs,  blended  with  Gate 
a  flight  mixture  of  perfume.  It  is  elleemed  by  Pear, 
many  as  an  eating  Pear,  and  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
excellent  for  baking  :  Its  feafon  is  from  De¬ 
cember  until  April. 
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24.  1  he  Golden  W  inter  Pear  is  a  large,  glo¬ 
bular  fruit,  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  beauti¬ 
fully  fpotted  with  red  or  brown  (pots.  The  flefh 
is  diy,  and  being  poffeffed  of  little  flavour,  is 
e  deemed  little  otherwile  than  as  a  good  baking 
1  ear.  Its  Ieafon  is  from  January  until  April. 

25.  German  Mufcat  is  an  oblong  Pedr,  of 
the  middle-ftze,  and  of  a  ruflet-red  colour  next 
the  fun.  1  he  flelh  is  melting,  juicy,  and  rniifky  ; 
and  the  Pear  is  in  eating  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter,  fpring,  and  lometimes  part  of  thefummer. 

26.  Hollands  Bergamot  is  a  large,  round, 

greenifh  Pear.  The  flelli  is  tender,  and  the  j  uice 
copious,  and  of  fupenor  flavour  to  the  fort 
called  the  Winter  Bergamot.  This  Pear  is  in 
eating  all  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  fpring 
following.  ^  0 

27.  Batter  Bergamot  is  a  large  Pear  of  the 
Bergamot-lhape,  having  a  flat  top,  and  the  bafe 
protruded  beyond  the  infertion  of  the  ftalk  ;  it 
is  green  when  firft  gathered,  but  becomes 
yellow  when  ripe.  The  flelh  is  tender,  and 
the  juice  fweet  and  good  ;  and  the  fruit  is  in  eat¬ 
ing  from  February  until  May. 

28.  Naples  Pear  is  a  long,  greenilh  Pear, 
above  the  middle  fize.  The  flelh  is  tender,  and 
full  of  a  lweet,  plealant  juice ;  and  the  fruit  is 
in  eatmg  all  March,  April,  and  frequently  great 
part  of  May. 

29.  Winter  Bon  Chretien  is  a  very  large,  py- 
ramidical  Pear,  of  a  yellowilh  red-colour  when 
ripe,  i  he  flelh  is  breaking,  but  neverthelefs  ten¬ 
der,  and  full  of  a  remarkably  fweet,  exhilarat¬ 
ing  juice.  It  is  ranked  among  the  belt  kinds  of 
Late  Pears,  and  is  in  eating  through  March, 
April,  and  May. 

Gardeners  pretend  to  feveral  forts  of  this 
Pear,  called  the  Green,  the  Yellow,  the  Red, 
&c.  But  this  difference  of  colour  feems  to  be 
the  effect  only  of  different  foils  and  fituations  ; 
for,  in  fa£t,  there  is  only  one  real  Winter  Bon 
Chretien  Pear. 

30.  Chaumontelle  is  a  large,  long  Pear,  of 
a  red  colour  on  the  funny  fide,  and  greenilh 
on  the  fide  oppoflte,  which  changes  to  yellow 
as  the  fruit  ripens.  The  flelh  is  melting  ;  and 
the  juice  is  fweet,  mulky,  pleafant,  and  conti¬ 
nues  good  during  April  and  May,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  the  belt  part  of  June. 

31.  Carmelite  is  a  roundilh  Pear  of  the  mid- 
dle-flze,  having  a  fpotted,  grey-coloured  fkin, 
ftained  more  or  lefs  with  red  on  the  fide  facing  the 
fun.  The  flefh  is  hard,  and  polfelfed  of  a  Imall 
fhare  of  uncorrefted  juice ;  fo  that  this  Pear  is 
principally  employed  for  culinary  purpofes,  and 
is  in  ieafon  all  the  fpring  months. 

32.  St.  Martial  is  a  pretty  large,  oblong, 
fmooth  Ikinned  Pear,  flat  at  the  top,  purple  on 
one  fide,  yellowilh  on  the  other,  and  grows 
on  a  long  footftalk.  The  flefh  is  tender,  the 
juice  fweet  and  good,  and  the  fruit  is  in  eating 
from  the  early  part  of  March  until  June. 

33.  Cadillac  is  a  very  large  Pear,  lomewhat 
round,  and  of  a  red  colour  facing  the  fun.  The 
flelh  is  hard,  and  the  juice  four  *  fo  that  it  is  of 
no  ufe  except  for  baking,  when  it  is  found  ex¬ 
cellent. 

34.  Union  Pear,  or  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  is 
a  large,  Jong  Pear,  of  a  green  colour,  (lightly 
ftained  with  red  on  the  funny  fide.  The  flelh 
is  hard,  and  the  juice  four  and  uncorre&ed;  lo 
that  this  Pear  is  principally  employed  for  bak¬ 
ing,  which  it  anfwers  admirably  well,  and  is 
in  Ieafon  all  the  fpring,  and  great  part  of 
the  early  fummer* 


By  this  time  our  lift  feems  to  be  worn  out,  as 
the  laft-deferibed  Pears  are  hardly  worth  eat¬ 
ing,  unlefs  prepared  by  fire.  But  the  Reader 
mutt  be  informed,  that  fuch  Pears  as  thofe  are 
every  whit  as  tifeful  in  their  way,  if  not  more 
fo  than  the  former,  arid  are  equally  deferviflg  of 
praife.  But  there  would  be  no  end  of  defcribing 
the  various  kinds  of  baking  Pears  that  are  truly 
excellent :  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  old  Or¬ 
chards  all  over  the  kingdom,  many  of  which  are 
without  names,  whilft  the  better-known  kinds 
go  by  the  names  of  the  Old  Baking  Pear,  the 
Old  Pound  Pear,  the  Late  Warden ,  Parkin- 
fon’s  Warden,  the  Black  Pear  of  Worcefter, 
the  Bell  Pear,  the  Stone  Pear,  the  Fennel  Pear, 
the  Double- bloffomed  Pear,  &c.  &c*  & c. 

Neither  is  it  needful  to  deferibe  Pears  propa¬ 
gated  in  Cyder-counties  for  Perry,  many  of 
which  are  fo  hard,  and  intolerably  harfh  and 
lour,  as  to  be  difdained  even  by  hogs. 

Neither  is  it  neceffary  to  mention  the  nu¬ 
merous  kinds  of  Choak  Pears,  which  grow  in 
hedges,  and  about  old  farm-houfes,  they  being 
ufelefs,  otherwife  than  for  the  beautiful  appearance 
they  make  on  the  tree ;  for  they  are  generally  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  moderately  large,  and  fair  to 
the  fight.  Some  of  thefe  may  be  retained  for  or¬ 
nament,  and  the  wood  for  timber  ;  whilft  the  lefs 
thriving  trees,  and  leaft  beautiful  of  thefe  forts 
of  Pears,  may  be  grafted  with  better  forts. 

Having  given  you  the  bell  and  principal  forts 
of  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Pears,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  their  culture. 

1  his  is  eafily  effected  by  the  common  me-  Culture- 
thods  of  grafting  or  budding.  But  as  they  are 
to  be  in  different  training  and  in  different  lbils, 
proper  forts  mull  be  pitched  on  to  be  raifed,  and 
luitable  flocks  fhould  be  provided  accordingly. 
Quince-flocks  were  formerly  in  repute  for  araft- 
mg  thofe  defigned  for  dwarfs  :  But  as°moft 
of  the  belt  forts  are  found  to  live  but  a  little 
while  in  thefe  ftocks,  they  are  now  diiufed  ;  and 
White  Thorn  ftocks  (though  they  have  been  re¬ 
commended)  are  totally  rejected  by  every  expe¬ 
rienced  N  urferyman  j  fo  that  there  appears  to  be 
only  one  good  kind  of  flock,  and  that  is,  Pear- 
iiocks  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  the  earlieft  and 
bell  fort  of  Summer  Pears  ;  and  fuch  ftocks  as 
thefe  will  be  fuitable  for  all  the  forts  of  Pears, 
and  for  the  purpofes  wanted,  whether  they  are  to 
be  trained  againft  a  wall,  efpalier,  or  in  ftandards. 

I  he  kernels  muft  be  fown  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner  in  the  Seminary  ;  and  if,  after  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  weather 
all  iummer,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will 
be  fit  to  plant  in  the  Nurfery  in  the  autumn  • 
though  if  they  are  found  rather  weak,  the  ftrone! 
eft  may  be  drawn  out  for  the  Nurfery,  leaving  the 
others  in  the  feed-bed  until  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  ground  in  the  Nurfery  Ihould  be 
prepared  by  double-digging;  and  the  plant® 

Ihould  be  let  a  foot  alunder,  in  rows,  at  an  ini 
terval  of  two  feet  ffom  each  other.  The  ufual 
care  of  digging  between  the  rows  in  winter,  and 
keeping  the  ground  clean  from  weeds  in  fum¬ 
mer,  muft  attend  them  until  the  ftocks  are 
grown  to  nearly  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  fin¬ 
ger,  when  they  will  be  of  prbper  fize  to  receive 
the  grafts  or  buds.  Previous  to  the  operation 
carefully  look  over  the  quarter,  and  fee  if  any 
appear  thorny,  ftunted,  or  have  a  wild  look. 
Eradicate  all  fuch,  and  graft  none  but  thofe 
which  fhoot  freely,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
healthy  grafts  arifing  from  a  well- trained  flock  ; 

*  for 
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For  fuch  would  probably  be  good  fruit,  were 
they  to  be  tried.  The  goodnefs  of  a  Pear  is  im¬ 
proved  or  diminiflied  by  the  nature  of  the 
flock  on  which  it  grows ;  for  which  reafoh,  fome 
who  are  curious  this  way  double-work  their 
Pears ;  that  is,  they  graft  the  belt  kinds  of  Pears 
into  flocks  raifed  from  feed  in  the  fpring  •,  and 
as  they  (hoot  in  the  fummer,  bud  them  afrefh, 
to  affift  their  melting  property,  of  to  render  the 
breakers  lefs  hard  and  gritty  at  the  core. 

The  manner  of  grafting  arid  budding  Pears 
is  fo  eafy,  that  no-body  can  fail  of  fuccefs  ;  and 
the  procefs  is  fo  often  repeated,  that  it  is  needlefs 
to  fay  any  more  upon  that  head  here  •,  fo  that, 
fuppofing  our  ingenious  Nurferyman  has  raifed 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  dwarfs,  half-ftandards, 
Or  flandards,  we  will  proceed  next  to  the  plant¬ 
ing  them  out  for  good. 

Proper  Previous  to  this,  the  nature  of  the  foil  fhould 
foils  for  be  well  confidered  s  that  the  forts  may  be  fuitably 
Pears.  ftationed,  or  your  fuccefs  will  probably  be  but 
indifferent.  All  Pears  are  more  or  lefs  gritty 
and  ill-tafled  at  the  core,  even  the  Mekers  not 
excepted  ;  and  to  remove  this  defefl  as  much 
as  may  be,  fhould  be  the  Gardener’s  fingular  at¬ 
tention.  The  Breakers  of  all  the  forts  mull 
have  a  deep,  rich  foil  to  render  the  fruit  good. 
Plant  fuch  trees  in  a  dry,  light,  or  gravelly  foil, 
and  they  for  the  moil  part  become  intolerably 
gritty,  flony  at  the  core,  and  good  for  little. 
The  Melters  fucceed  belt  in  a  dry  foil  and  a 
warm  fituation  *,  for  plant  fuch  trees  in  a  rich, 
deep,  moift  earth,  or  in  the  fhade,  the  fruit  will 
lofe  its  richnefs,  and  the  delicious  juice  which  it 
would  otherwife  poffefs,  will  be  watery,  infipid, 
and  the  fruit  good  for  little.  And  this  teaches 
us  to  prepare  the  borders  accordingly  for  the 
planting ;  that  is,  by  laying  rubbifh  at  the 
bottom,  furnifhing  proper  drains,  and  railing 
the  foil  of  the  border  a  foot  and  a  half  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  if  it  be  naturally 
fliff,  moift,  and  damp  ;  and  if  gravelly,  hot, 
and  fandy,  then  by  clearing  it  away  two  feet 
deep,  and  laying  in  fome  good,  rich  earth 
from  a  well-ordered  Kitchen  Garden,  or  a 
fertile  meadow,  having  the  turf  well  rotted 
and  incorporated  by  being  turned  over  every 
month  before  it  is  wanted. 

Methodof  Having  hinted  thus  much  refpe&ing  the 
planting  foil  and  fituation  for  different  forts  of  Pears, 
them  out  proceed  we  now  to  the  planting  them  out  for 
for  good*  good.  And  firft,  we  will  plant  a  wall,  or  efpa- 
lier  of  any  defired  length  with  trees  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  this  fruit.  Autumn  is  the  bell 
feafon  for  the  purpofe,  though  it  may  be  done 
fuccefsfully  any  time  in  the  winter,  or  early  part 
of  the  fpring  *,  and  the  grafts  or  buds  being  one 
year  old,  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  the  roots 
well  pruned,  and  they  fhould  be  planted  along 
the  wall  or  efpalier  in  the  Ufual  manner,  at 
about  thirty  feet  diftance  from  each  other.  The 
wall  fhould  be  of  the  higheft  fort,  in  a  fouth, 
fouth-eaft,  or  fouth-weft  afpett;  and  that  the 
top-part  of  it  may  not  remain  unoccupied  until 
>  the  Pears  have  filled  it,  a  Standard  Cherry-tree 

may  be  planted  between  each,  to  be  taken  away 
when  the  others  want  room.  The  borders  may 
be  of  any  breadth,  though  the  wider  the  bet¬ 
ter,  provided  they  are  kept  in  good  culture, 
and  only  fallad-herbs,  and  the  fmaller  kinds 
of  Kitchen  produce  railed  on  it. 

Having  planted  the  trees,  a  ftrong  flick  fhould 
be  thrufl  down  by  each,  to  which  it  fhould  be 
fattened  with  a  bafs  firing,  to  keep  it  fteady  in 
its  place  all  winter ;  and  in  the^lpring  it  muft  be 
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headed  down  to  within  five  or  fix  inches  of  the 
graft.  As  the  tree  grows  in  the  fummer,  it 
muft  be  trained  into  the  form  or  pofition  it  is 
defigned  to  affume,  and  all  redundant  fhoots 
mult  be  rubbed  off  as  they  are  produced.  Three 
fhootS  only  will  be  wanted  the  firft  fummer; 
and  two  of  thefe  rhuft  be  nailed  horizontally  to 
the  wall,  as  oppofite  as  may  be  to  the  main  Item, 
whilfl  the  third  and  uppermoft  fhould  be  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  towards  the  top  of  the 
wall.  This  is  all  the  pruning  neceffary  for  this 
firft  fummer  ;  and  the  encreafing  the  number  of 
horizontals,  and  placing  them  properly,  is  the 
chief  trouble  this  tree  will  require  ;  for  it  is  very 
hardy,  and  will  not  want  a  fupply  of  young  wood  to 
fill  up  vacant  fpaces  in  the  wall  proceeding  from 
decayed  parts  of  the  tree,  like  Peaches,  Apricotsj 
&c.  In  the  fecond  fummer,  therefore,  add  two 
more  horizontals  to  the  tree ;  and  if  the  fruit  is 
large,  let  them  be  at  leaft  twelve  inches  diftanc 
from  each  other  •,  but  for  the  middle-fized  fruit, 
ten ;  and  for  the  fmalleft,  eight  inches  will  be 
fufficient.  The  perpendicular  fhoot  muft  be 
directed  upwards  ;  neither  muft  any  of  the 
branches  be  fhortened  ;  but  they  muft  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  range,  and  fill  the  wall  as  foon  as 
poffible.  Having  thus  directed  the  upright  and 
horizontals,  other  redundant  fhoots  muft  be 
rubbed  off ;  and  the  fummer  following  the  ho<- 
rizontals  muft  be  increafed  in  the  like  manner ; 
and  this  is  all  the  pruning  neceffary  for  the  tree  : 
Though  if  it  fhould  happen  that  the  upright 
fhould  not  throw  out  fide-fhoots  low  enough  for 
horizontals,  it  may  be  fhortfened  ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  will  be,  the  producing  frefil 
fhoots  at  any  defired  height ;  and  rhen  two  may 
be  ufed  for  horizontals,  and  the  third  directed 
upwards  as  before.  We  may  now  fuppofe  the 
tree  to  become  ftrong,  and  fit  for  bearing.  The 
fruit  is  produced  on  fpurs  all  along  the  horizon¬ 
tals,  and  alfo  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  ; 
for  which  reafon  care  fhould  be  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  the  one,  and  not  fhorten  the  other ;  not  only 
becaufe  good  bearing  wood  is  often  taken  off  by 
lhortening  the  branches,  but  becaufe  a  number  of 
ufelefs  fhoots  are  produced,  and  the  tree  is  flopped 
in  its  progrefs,  whereas  it  fhould  be  made  to  fill  the 
wall  as  foon  as  may  be.  This  muft  be  done  by  a  re¬ 
petition  of  thefe  rules  ;  namely,  by  encreafing  the 
horizontals,  and  training  the  upright  until  you 
arrive  at  the  top  of  the  wall  with  the  one,  and 
extend  to  the  utmoft  bounds  with  the  other. 

7  hirty  feet  diftance  we  have  fuppofed  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  trees  ;  but  as  fome  of  the  flrong- 
fhooting  forts  extend  themfelves  to  that  diftance 
every  way.  That  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  be  fuffi¬ 
cient  ;  neither  can  any  walls  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be 
tall  enough  for  them  to  have  their  full  range. 

We  fee  them  planted  againfl  the  ends  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  find  them  occupy  the  whole  fpace  ; 
and  then  what  an  amazing  quantity  of  fair  fruit 
will  fuch  a  tree  produce  •'  This  fhould  di¬ 
rect  us  to  take  advantage  of  every  fuch  conve¬ 
nience  ;  that  is,  at  the  end  of  every  building, 
let  it  be  barn,  liable,  or  what  it  will,  to  plant  it 
with  a  Pear-tree.  We  need  not  regard  the  fitu- 
^tion  ;  for  there  are  forts  of  Pears  which  will  fuit 
any  of  them.  A  Jargonelle,  and  many  other 
Summer  Pears,  fucceed  extremely  well  againfl 
a  north-wall,  only  they  come  in  later  ;  which  to 
many  is  a  perfection,  if  they  have  them  earlier 
in  a  warmer  fituation  in  other  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  7'he  baking  Pears  alfo  difdain  no  afpeCl ; 
for  they  thrive  every-where,  and  are  made  fer- 
viceable  in  any  fituation. 
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Our  trees  being  come  into  a  good  bearing  (late, 
and  having  filled  their  wall,  their  after-manage¬ 
ment  will  be,  to  rub  oft  all  (trong,  fore- right 
ftioots,  as  they  are  produced  in  the  lummer.  This 
will  not  only  make  winter  pruning  in  a  manner 
needlefs,  but,  by  admitting  the  fun  and  air,  affift 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  caufe  it  to  be 
larger,  fairer,  and  better-tailed. 

Young  Pear-trees  are,  for  the  molt  part,  ma» 
ny  years  before  they  come  to  bear  ;  and  tho* 
they  may  bloffom  well  in  thelpring,  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  taken  off;  io  that  it  is  often  feven,  eight, 
or  ten  years  before  any  confiderabie  quantity  of 
fruit  is  produced  from  fuch  trees.  This  fhould 
make  us  value  every  old,  negle&ed  Pear-tree 
which  may  be  found  againft  a  wall  or  build¬ 
ing  of  any  fort  :  For  thefe,  like  old  Apricot- 
trees,  when  headed  down  and  trained  afrefh, 
will  foon  produce  large  quantities  of  fruit. 
If  the  fort  fhould  be  fuch  as  you  don’t  like,  the 
young  (hoots  may  be  budded  with  any  defired 
kind  ;  and  theie  will  produce  fruit  fooner  than 
young  Pear-trees  taken  immediately  from  the 
Nurfery. 

With  refpedl  to  the  borders,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  keep  them  in  good  culture  and  heart ; 
namely,  by  digging  them,  and  improving 
them  with  well-rotted  dung  of  any  fort;  and 
railing  on  them  only  the  fmaller  kinds  of 
Kitchen  Garden  produce.  But  if  there  be  no 
convenience  of  border,  a  perfon  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  I  have  known  excellent  fruit  againft 
buildings,  as  well  as  in  orchards  that  have  been 
conftantly  grazed,  and  the  borders  no  other 
than  turf.  1  have  known  them,  when  the  bor¬ 
der  has  been  only  a  pavement  or  ftone-caufeway, 
and  I  found  fuch  fruit  equally  good  with  thole 
produced  on  well- cultivated  borders  :  Not- 
withftanding  this,  a  well-managed  border  cer¬ 
tainly  afiifts  both  trees  and.  fruit  of  all  forts, 
though  the  difference  is  lefs  perceived  in 
the  Pear  than  perhaps  in  any  other  ;  fo  that 
it  fhould  always  be  kept  in  good  culture  and 
good  heart  with  fuitable,  well-rotted  dung. 
And  if  a  long  feries  of  dry  weather  fhould  fet  in 
in  the  fummer,  the  trees  fhould  be  watered,  with 
four  or  five  buckets  of  water  to  each,  twice  a 
week,  to  caufe  the  fruit  to  become  fair  and 
good  ;  and  this  watering  is  more  efpecially  ne- 
ceffary  for  breaking  Pears,  and  fuch  as  are  apt  to 
become  ftony  and  gritty  at  the  core. 

With  refpedl  to  gathering  of  the  fruit,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  the  Farly  Summer  kinds 
fhould  be  gathered  a  few  days  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  laid  by  to  mellow  ;  otherwife  they 
will  in  part  be  fpoiled  by  flies,  wafps,  infeifls,  &c. 
The  Autumnal  Pears  muft  be  gathered  when 
they  are  ripe  ;  which  is  known  by  their  falling 
into  the  hand  by  a  gentle  twift  of  the  flalk,  and 
not  by  denting  and  bruifing  them  with  the  thumb, 
as  is  too  often  praftifed.  And  as  all  the  Pears 
on  the  fame  tree  will  not  be  ripe  together, 
a  perfon  fhould  go  over  them  in  the  moft  care¬ 
ful  manner  every  day,  gently  handling  them, 
and  taking  only  fuch  as  by  a  flight  twift 
are  diflodged  from  their  fockets.  This  work 
muft  be  repeated  until  the  whole  are  gathered  ; 
all  the  while  being  careful  to  preferve  the 
forts  diftind,  and  to  label  them  in  the  flore- 
room,  that  when  they  are  wanted  for  ufe, 


a  copy  of  the  labels  may  be  affixed  refpeclively 
to  the  different  forts,  when  they  are  brought  to 
table,  that  the  company  may  be  acquainted  with 
their  names,  and  know  the  real  difference  of  the 
refpe&ive  kinds  qf  this  valuable  fruit. 

The  Winter  Pears  muft  hang  on  the  trees  as 
long  as  the  weather  will  permit ;  that  is,  they 
muft  remain  until  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
fuffering'from  froft,  which  feldom  happens  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  Otflober;  and  if  the  weather  is 
mild  and  open,  they  need  not  be  gathered  be¬ 
fore  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  November.  A  dry 
day  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  they 
fhould  not  be  gathered  before  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
clock,  that  the  dews  being  exhaled,  and  all  ex¬ 
ternal  moifture  evaporated,  the  fruit  may  be  in 
better  condition  for  keeping. 

This  fort  muft  be  kept  feparate,  and  laid  in 
heaps  in  a  warm,  airy  room,  and  covered  with 
a  warm,  woollen  cloth  to  bring  on  the  fermen¬ 
tation.  When  the  fweating  is  ‘over,  they  fhould 
be  wiped  clean  with  a  flannel  or  woollen  cloth  ; 
and  when  they  are  perfectly  dry,  they  muft  be 
removed  to  their  different  apartments,  to  re¬ 
main  there  until  they  be  ripe,  and  ready  for 
ufe  ;  all  the  while  being  careful  to  book  and 
preferve  the  forts  diftimft,  and  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  table  accompanied  with  a  la¬ 
bel  flgnifying  the  names,  &c.  as  before. 

The  way  of  preferving  this  fruit  is,  (as  will  and  pre- 
be  fhewn  in  the  Chapter  on  Preferving  of  Serving 
Fruit)  to  put  them  up  in  clofe  bafkets,  or  to  ex-  tlie 
elude  the  air  from  them  in  refined  jars.  Pears 
thus  packed  up,  will  certainly  keep  longer  than 
fuch  as  are  expoled  to  the  open  air,  becaufe 
the  air  brings  on  putrefadlion.  But  then  it 
fhould  be  considered,  that  the  air,  previous  to 
putrefa&ion,  brings  on  ripenefs,  and  that  thefe 
fruit,  when  laid  on  fhelves  in  the  open  air,  will 
be  ripe  a  month,  or  fooner  than  fuch  as  are 
clofely  confined  :  So  that  whoever  is  defirous 
of  having  his  Winter  Pears  in  eating  as  foon 
as  pofiible,  and  continuing  them  as  long  as 
may  be,  fhould  always  appropriate  a  fhare  of 
them  to  be  placed  on  clean  fhelves  in  a  neat, 
dry,  airy  room  •,  and  fuch  fruit  will  not  only  be 
ripe  earlier,  but  better  tafted,  than  that  which  has 
been  clofely  confined  ;  the  confined  fruit  being 
for  the  moft  part  mufty,  and,  though  fair  to' 
the  eye,  the  heightened  flavour  of  their  juices 
contaminated  with  the  difagreeable  odour  of 
ftraw,  hay,  mofs,  refin,  or  whatever  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  fafeguard. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  our  Pear-trees  to 
be  againft  a  wall  or  efpalier.  With  regard  to 
Standard  Pears,  they  are  ufually,  like  the  Plum- 
trees,  made  thinly  to  occupy  the  borders  and 
different  parts  of  the  orchard ;  and  the  manner 
of  gathering  and  preferving  the  fruit  is  fimilar 
to  fuch  as  grow  againft  the  walls. 

With  refpetf:  to  pruning  Standard  Pear-trees, 
it  is  no  more  than  taking  entirely  off  all  dead 
branches,  and  fuch  as  are  cankered  ;  alfo  the 
worft-placed  of  all  fuch  as  crofs  each  other,  or 
grow  too  clofe  in.  the  middle.  This  happens  as 
feldom  in  the  Standard  Pear-tree  as  in  any  fruit- 
tree  I  know  ;  fo  that  the  trouble  they  caufe  in 
keeping  them  in  good  order  is  trifling  and  incon- 
fiderable. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

PYRUS  MALUS ,  The  APPLE  TREE. 
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THE  Apple  and  the  Pear  Tree  are  of  the 
fame  family,  and,  like  brothers  of  one 
common  parent,  are  only  diftinft  fpecies  one  from 
another.  The  variety  of  Pears  has  been  (hewn 
to  be  numerous  ;  that  of  Apples  is  no  ways  in¬ 
ferior  ;  or  rather,  we  may  fuppofe  the  number  of 
good  ufeful  Apples  to  be  much  greater  than  that 
of  Pears,  or  any  other  fruit.  And  if  we  con- 
fider  the  various  ufes  of  this  fruit ;  its  ali¬ 
mentary  and  medicinal  qualities  *,  its  pleafing  re- 
Jifh  in  the  different  forts  to  the  different  gufts  and 
palates  of  its  admirers ;  and  its  long  continuance 
in  feafon,  which  is  all  the  year  ;  we  fhall  not  only 
find  the  Apple  to  be  more  valuable  than  any  other 
fpecies  of  fruit  yet  known,  but  we  fhall  adjudge 
it  to  be  worth  all  the  others  put  together. 

My  catalogue  confifts  of  an  hundred  forts  of 
this  fruit :  And  having  examined  the  orchards 
of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  there 
were  hardly  any  of  them  but  what  afforded 
different,  diftind,  and  valuable  forts  •,  infomuch 
that  I  had  reckoned  up  near  three  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  Apples,  including  thofe  in  my 
own  nurfery,  and  fuch  as  1  found  growing  in 
the  orchards  of  the  neighbourhood. 

To  defcribe  Apples,  or  afcertain  their  real 
differences,  would  be  an  endlel's  as  well  as  diffi¬ 
cult  talk.  They  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape, 
though  they  may  differ  in  fize  ;  the  flefh  of  all 
is  more  or  lefs  firm  and  juicy,  their  tafte  is  brifk, 
havingan  agreeable  acid  finely  corredted  by  a  fweet 
delicious  juice,  all  cooling  and  abating  thirft ; 
and  when  the  acid  prevails,  and  is  too  powerful  for 
the  fweet,  the  fruit  is  four,  auftere,  or  ill-reliffied ; 
but  fuch  apples  are  admirable  for  culinary  purpo¬ 
ses,  or  making  of  cyder :  So  that  there  is  no  fort 
of  cultivated  Apples  but  what  is  good  either  for 
pleafing  of  the  palate  immediately  from  the  tree,  or 
to  be  employed  for  roafting,  baking,  or  for  cyder. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  different  forts 
of  Apples  is  fo  great,  they  are  not  all  found  to 
be  of  equal  value.  And  as  about  fixty  different 
forts  may  be  thought  fufficient  for  an  extenfive 
orchard,  I  fhall  prefent  the  reader  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  confiding  of  that  number,  beginning  with 
thofe  which  come  firft  into  ufe  in  the  fummer. 

A  Catalogue  confiding  of  fixty- two  of  the 
bed,  the  mod  ufeful,  and  valuable  forts  are, 
i.  Cambridge  Codling  is  one  of  the  bed 
Codling  kinds,  and  is  chiefly  employed  for 
fauces,  baking,  &c. 

2.  Kentifh  Fill  Bafket  is  another  fort  of  Cod¬ 
ling,  but  comes  in  later  than  the  former,  and  is 
employed  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

3.  June  Apple.  Of  this  there  are  two  or  three 
forts,  which  differ  in  fhape,  and  the  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  One  is  a  little  long  Apple,  and  comes  in 
the  earlieft;  the  other  is  round,  and  of  admi¬ 
rable  flavour ;  and,  though  it  comes  later  than 
the  former,  may  be  laid  to  be  the  firft  beft  Ap¬ 
ple  for  the  table  we  have  in  England. 

4.  Margaret  is  an  oblong,  ftriped  Apple,  of 
the  middle  fize  •,  it  is  of  loofer  texture  than  the 
former,  but  highly  flavoured,  and  ripens  about 
the  fame  time. 

5.  Summer  Pear  main.  Of  this  there  are  two 
or  three  forts,  differing  in  fize,  colour^  and  time 


of  ripening.  The  beft  is  called  the  Summer 
Scarlet  Pearmain  ;  it  is  a  middle-fized,  oblong, 
fruit,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  good  for  the 
table  and  kitchen  ufe. 

6.  Summer  Ruflet  is  a  roundifti  Apple,  rnflet-.  Summer 
coloured  on  one  fide,  and  yellowifh  cn  the  other.  Ruflet, 

It  is  an  excellent  Summer  Apple,  but  will  not 

keep  long. 

7.  Summer  Pippin  is  a  roundifti  fruit,  under  Summer 
the  middle  fize,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  full  of  Pippin, 
a  brifk,  agreeable  juice.  It  ripens  about  the  fame 

time  with  the  former,  and  is  a  valuable  Summer 
Apple  for  the  table. 

8.  Summer  Rembourge  is  a  large  Apple,  Summer 
beautifully  variegated  with  red  and  yellow  on  Rem- 
the  fide  next  the  fun,  but  greenifti  on  the  op-  boarge» 
pofite.  The  flefh  is  tender,  and  fo  well  tailed  as 

to  render  it  a  valuable  Apple. 

9.  Summer  Calville  is  a  fine  large  fruit,  ele-  summer 
gantly  ftained  with  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun.  Calville, 
It  ripens  foon  after  the  former,  and  is  in  great 
requeft  for  the  table. 

10.  Summering  is  a  large,  irregular  Apple,  Summer- 
often  ftriped  with  red.  The  flefh  is  of  loofe  tex-  ing, 
ture,  but  has  an  agreeable  mufky  flavour.  It 
ripens  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  early  in  September, 

and  is  well  known  by  the  common  people,  moft 
of  them  having  it  in  their  orchards. 

11.  Loan’s  Pearmain  is  a  large,  beautiful  Pear-  Loan’s 
main,  elegantly  ftained  with  red  on  the  funny  Pearmain, 
fide,  and  often  finely  variegated  on  the  other.  It 

is  not  an  extraordinary  eating  Apple,  but  is  ad¬ 
mirable  for  fauces,  and  kitchen  purpofes. 

12.  Holt’sTranfparent  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 

thin  fkin,  and  pellucid  flefh,  which  in  fome  fitu-  Holt’s 
ations  is  more  tranfparent  than  in  others.  Some  Tranfp*- 
people  relifh  it  as  an  eating  Apple  ;  but  it  is  rent* 
generally  in  difrepute. 

13.  Royal  Pearmain  is  a  large,  beautiful  fruit,  Royal 

of  a  fine  red  next  the  fun,  and  more  or  lefs  ele-  Pearmain, 
gantly  ftained  with  that  colour  on  the  oppofite 
fide.  It  is  much  relifhed  as  an  eating  Apple  by 
many,  but  is  in  moft  requeft  for  kitchen  ufe. 

14.  Grey  Leadington  is  a  middle-fized,  longifh  Grey- 
Apple,  of  a  greyifh  colour ;  the  flefh  is  firm,  Leading- 
juicy,  and  of  fuch  delicious  flavour,  that  it  is  re-  ton> 
puted  among  the  beft  forts  of  eating  Apples  we 

have. 

15.  Red  Autumn  Calville  is  a  large,  oblong  Red  Au- 
fruit,  of  a  deep  red  colour  within  and  without,  tumn 
The  flefh  is  firm,  of  an  agreeable,  aromatic  fla-  Calville, 
vour,  and  the  Apples  are  univerfally  liked. 

16.  White  Autumn  Calville.  The  flefh  of  White 
this  fort  is  white,  whereas  the  other  is  wholly  red;  A“tuma 
but  it  is  of  a  delicious  flavour,  and  no  way  in-  Calville> 
ferior  to  the  former. 

17.  L’Api,  or  Apius’s  Apple,  is  a  beautiful  L’Api, 
Apple  of  the  fmaller  kind.  The  fkin  is  thin,  and 

of  a  bright  red  colour  inclining  to  purple.  The 
flefh  is  foft,  and  full  of  a  rich,  perfumed  juice; 
fo  that  this  Apple  is  in  univerfal  efteem  for  the 
table. 

18.  Quince  Apple  is  fhaped  like  a  Quince,  Quince 
is  under  the  middle  fize,  of  a  rufiet-red  colour  on  Apple, 
one  fide,  and  a  yellowifh-green  on  the  other.  The 

fiefh  is  tender,  the  juice  brifk  and  agreeable;  and 
the  Apple  is  in  univerfal  efteem  during  the  time 

of 
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of  its  being  in  pcrfeftion,  which  is  generally  the 
month  of  September,  and  rarely  continues  good 
much  later. 

19.  Langton  None  Such  is  a  large,  beautiful 
Apple,  finely  ftained,  or  variegated  with  red 
and  yellow  next  the  fun,  and  of  a  greenilh- 
yellow  colour  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  flelh  is 
tender,  and  full  of  a  juice,  which,  in  dry,  warm 
lituations,  is  fo  rich  as  to  render  the  fruit  equal 
to  an  orange  in  goodnefs.  In  cold,  deep,  and 
rich  foils  the  fruit  becomes  very  large,  the  juice 
copious,  and  the  four  overcomes  the  fweet  in 
fuch  great  difproportion  as  to  edge  the  teeth,  and 
gain  difrepute  to  the  fruit  :  So  that  whoever  is 
fond  of  this  Apple  for  the  table  mud  allow  the 
tree  a  dry,  warm  foil,  and  the  fruit  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent  about  the  end  of  September.  This  Apple 
is  alfo  the  beft  for  Kitchen  purpofes  of  any  I 
know  ;  and  the  tree  being  very  hardy,  and  a 
great  bearer,  is,  perhaps,  as  well  worth  propa¬ 
gating  as  any  Apple  in  the  known  world  ;  tho’ 
the  fruit  does  not  continue  long  good  ;  it  be¬ 
coming  mealy  in  November,  and  rarely  lafting 
longer  than  Chriftmas. 

20.  Lady  Thigh.  Of  this  apple  there  are  many 
forts  ;  but  this  in  particular  is  deferving  of  ef- 
teem.  It  is  a  fine  taper  fruit,  fhaped  fomewhat 
like  the  Cuiflfe Madame  Pear  ;  and  the  Ikin  is  foft, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  fun. 
The  flelh  is  firm,  juicy,  and  agreeable.  It  is  in 
eating  in  Otftober,  and  will  continue  good  two 
or  three  months. 

21.  Virgin  Apple  is  a  beautiful  red  Apple, 
fomewhat  long,  and  of  the  middle  fize.  It  is 
greatly  admired  as  an  eating  Apple,  and  de- 
ferves  a  place  in  every  collection  of  fruit-  trees. 

22.  Courpendu  is  a  beautiful  Apple,  fomewhat 
above  the  middle  fize,  of  a  deep  red  or  purple  co¬ 
lour  on  one  fide,  and  of  a  pale  red  on  the  other. 
The  flelh  is  tender,  the  juice  lweet  and  agreeable, 
and  it  is  univerfally  liked. 

23.  White  Rennette  is  a  large,  roundilh  fruit, 
of  a  white  or  yellowilh-green  colour,  frequently 
fpotted  with  greyilh  fpots.  The  flelh  is  firm, 
juicy,  fweet,  and  good  ;  and  the  fruit  is  admirable 
for  the  table  or  kitchen  ufe. 

24  Golden  Rennette  is  a  middle-fized,  roundilh 
Apple,  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  ftained  more  or 
lefs  with  rufiet  or  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun. 
The  flelh  is  firm,  but  tender,  juicy,  and  delicious*, 
and  the  fruit  is  admirable  for  baking,  as  well  as 
eating  raw.  It  is  in  perfe&ion  through  November 
and  great  part  of  December,  but  feldom  much 
longer. 

25.  Rennette  Grife  is  lhaped  like  the  former, 
butisof  a  grey  colour  on  the  funny  fide.  The  flelh 
is  tender,  juicy,  brilk,  and  agreeable;  and  the 
fruit  comes  into  eating  in  October. 

26.  Golden  Pippin  is  a  beautiful  little  Apple, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  fpotted  with  brown  or  reddilh 
fpots.  The  flelh  is  firm,  and  not  very  juicy  ;  but 
the  four  and  the  fweet  are  fo  admirably  blended, 
and  heightened  with  fuch  a  richnefs  of  flavour, 
that  this  Apple  puts  in  its  claim  to  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  and  contends  for  being  the  beft  Apple 
in  the  known  world.  It  is  in  eating  in  O&ober, 
and  frequently  continues  good  until  the  fpring. 

27.  Aromatic  Rufiet  is  a  middle-fized  fruit, 
of  a  rufiet  colour  on  the  funny  fide,  but  of  a 
yellowilh-green  on  the  fide  oppofite.  The  flelh  is 
breaking,  and  of  fuch  an  agreeable  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour  as  to  gain  univerfal  efteem.  It  ripens  in 
Oftober,  and  continues  good  great  part  of  the 
•winter. 

28.  The  Anife  Apple  is  a  longilh,  middle- 


fized  fruit,  of  a  greyilh  colour.  The  flelh  is  ten¬ 
der,  and  poflefied  of  the  fpicy  tafte  of  anifeed. 

29.  Margil  is  a  middle-fized,  irregular  fruit,  Margil, 
fomewhat  ridged,  and  finely  variegated  with  red 
ftripes.  The  flelh  is  finely  perfumed,  and  the 
Apple  is  in  general  efteem. 

30.  The  Violet  Apple  is  a  beautiful,  mode-  The 
rately  large  Apple,  of  a  deep  red  colour  next  the  Violet 
fun,  and  finely  variegated  on  the  other  parts.  The  ??  e' 
flelh  is  firm,  the  juice  lweet,  and  poflefied  of  the 
agreeable  odour  of  Violets.  This  is  oiten  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Red  Autumn  Calville,  that  fruit 
being  frequently  underftood  to  be  the  Violet 
Apple,  by  the  flelh  being  finely  aromatic,  and  poi- 
fefled  in  lbme  meafure  of  the  flavour  of  Violets, 

31.  White  Kentifh  Pippin  is  a  middle-fized  White 
fruit,  nearly  round,  and  pofleffed  of  a  thin,  whitilh  ^enr!^ 
Ikin.  The  flefli  is  tender  and  juicy,  and  in  fome  ‘PP1B» 
leafons  is  of exquifite delicious  flavour;  in  others 

it  is  better  adapted  to  kitchen  ufes  than  to  the 
table.  It  is  ripe  in  October,  and  continues  good 
all  winter. 

32.  K-irton  Pippin  is  a  middle-fized,  roundilh  Kirton  : 
fruit,  and  fo  often  cracked  on  the  lurface,  as  to  Pippin, 
gain  it  the  appellation  ot  the  Cracked  Pippin. 

The  flefli  has  a  delicious  flavour,  and  is  univer¬ 
fally  admired. 

33.  Lemon  Pippin  is  a  fmallifh,  round  Apple,  Lemon 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  full  of  a  quick,  agree-  Pippin, 
able  juice.  It  is  in  eating  in  October,  and  con¬ 
tinues  good  all  winter  ;  but  as  the  juice  is  too 
fharp  for  many  palates,  it  is  ranked  among  the 
kitchen-fruit. 

34.  July-Flower  Apple  is  a  beautiful,  middle-  July- 
fized  Apple,  of  a  fine,  foft,  fed  colour  on  the  Flower 
funny  fide.  The  flefli  is  tender,  fweet,  and  deli-  APPlf» 
cious,  and  the  Apple  is  in  general  efteem. 

35.  Ten  Shillings  Apple  is  a  large,  roundifh  Ten 
fruit,  beautifully  variegated  with  a  red  and  pale-  Shilling! 
yellow  colour.  The  flelh  is  firm,  but  juicy  and  APPle» 
agreeable,  and  is  in  eating  from  October  until 

the  fpring  following.  From  its  fuppofed  fuper- 
excellence,  the  name  Ten  Shillings  was  quaintly 
given  to  this  Apple. 

^6.  Holland  Pippin  is  a  very  large,  oblong  Holland 
fruit,  having  the  eye  much  funk  in  at  the  top.  Pippin, 

It  is  of  a  greenifli-yellow  colour  when  ripe,  and 
efteemed  by  many  as  an  eating  Apple  ;  but  it  is 
univerfally  admired  for  kitchen  ules.  Its  feafon 
commences  in  O&ober,  and  continues  throughout 
the  winter,  and  the  fpring  following. 

37.  Monftrous  Rennette  is  a  nionftrous  large,  Monftrou* 
oblong  Apple,  of  a  deep  ted  colour  on  the  funny  Rennette, 
fide,  but  a  yellowilh-green  on  the  other.  It  is  in 

little  efteem  as  an  eating  Apple,  but  is  ufeful  for 
pies,  and  other  culinary  purpofes. 

38.  Salmon  Apple  is  a  middle-fized,  longilh  Salmon 
Apple,  of  a  bright  red  colour  on  one  fide,  atfd^pple" 
yellowifnon  the  other.  The  flelh  is  tender,  juicy , 

and  agreeable ;  and  the  fruit  is  in  eating  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  fpring  following. 

39.  Royal  Rufiet  is  a  very  large,  oblong  Ap-  Royal 
pie,  poflefied  of  a  deep  ruffet  -  coloured  rough  Ruffet, 
Ikin.  The  flelh  is  firm,  of  a  yellowilh  colour, 

and  butill-relilhed  to  the  tafte;  fo  that  it  is  chiefly 
employed  for  kitchen  ufes;  for  which  purpofes  it 
is  laid  by  many  to  be  exceeded  by  no  other.  It 
is  in  feafon  in  O&ober,  and  continues  good  all 
winter,  and  the  fpring  and  fummer  following. 

40.  Wheeler’s  Rufiet  is  a  roundifh,  rufiet-  Wheeled 
coloured  Apple,  of  the  middle  fize.  The  flefh  is  Ruffet, 
firm,  brilk,  and  agreeable  ;  and  the  Apple  is  in 
requeft  both  for  the  table  and  kitchen  ufes.  It 
continues  good  throughout  the  winter,  and  the 
fpring  following. 

41  •  Aclemy 
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41.  Aclemy  Ruffet  is  a  middle-fized,  roundifh, 
ruilet  Apple,  in  feafon  for  the  table  or  kitchen 
all  winter,  and  the  fpring  following. 

42.  Pile’s  RufTet  is  an  oblong,  oval  Apple, 
rather  under  the  middle  fize,  of  a  rulTet  colour 
next  the  fun,  and  a  dark  green  on  the  other. 
The  flefh  is  firm  and  juicy,  but  fo  lour  as  to  be 
feldom  employed  otherwife  than  for  kitchen  ufes. 

43.  Old  Nonpareil  is  a  middle-fized,  roundifh 
fruit,  of  a  dufky  ruilet  colour  on  the  outfide. 
The  fldh  is  firm,  and  full  of  a  fharp  but  pleafing 
juice.  This  Apple  is  in  eating  from  December 
Until  May,  and  is  thought  by  many  fuperior  to, 

44.  The  New  Nonpareil.  This  is  a  very  large, 
fair,  roundilli  fruit,  of  a  ruilet  colour  on  one 
fide,  and  a  dark- green  on  the  other,  and  grows 
on  a  long,  (lender  footffalk.  The  flefh  is  tender* 
but  breaking,  and  the  juice  remarkably  brilk 
and  agreeable;  and  being  larger,  and  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  Apple  than  the  former,  was  received  as  a 
valuable  variety  of  the  Nonpareil,  and  became 
more  generally  cultivated.  It  is  in  eating  the 
end  of  December;  but,  as  the  fpring  advances, 
it  becomes  fungous,  ill-tailed,  and  rotten  at  the 
core  ;  on  which  account  it  has  in  fome  meafure 
loft  its  credit,  and  the  Old  Nonpareil  is  by  many 
better  efteemed.  It  is,  however,  a  molt  valuable 
•fruit,  the  juice  being  copious,  brifk,  and  delicious; 
and  it  Ihould  always  be  eat  before  the  fine  flavour 
is  abated  by  too  long  keeping. 

45*  Embroidered  Apple  is  an  elegant  fruit, 
above  the  middle  fize,  finely  variegated  with 
broad  red  ftripes.  The  flefh  is  no  ways  extra 
ordinary  for  eating,  neither  is  it  ranked  among 
the  belt  for  baking,  though  it  is  ufeful  in  that 
refpedt ;  but  being  of  admirable  beauty,  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  place  among  the  valuable  Apples. 

46.  Kitchen  Rennette  is  a  large,  beautiful  Ap¬ 
ple,  admirably  adapted  to  anl'wer  every  end  of 
kitchen  ufe. 

47.  Winter  Pearmain.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are 
many  forts,  the  bell  of  which  is  rather  above  the 
middle  fize,  finely  ftained  with  red  on  the  funny 
fide,  frequently  fpotted,  and  fomewhat  varie¬ 
gated  with  red  and  yellow  on  the  other.  It  is 
in  feafon  all  winter,  but  is  in  no  great  requeft 
either  for  eating  or  baking. 

48.  Gray’s  Pippin  is  a  large,  fair,  roundilli 
Apple,  of  a  rufiet-grey  colour  on  one  fide,  and 
greenilh  on  the  other.  The  flefh  is  firm,  but 
fomewhat  tender,  and  the  juice  no  ways  four 
nor  fweet,  but  conftituted  of  an  agreeable  mix¬ 
ture  of  thofe  two  relilhes.  The  fruit  is  in  eating 
all  winter,  and  great  part  of  the  fummer  follow¬ 
ing. 

49.  Lord  I flay’s  Pippin  is  a  middle-fized, 
roundifli  fruit,  good  for  the  kitchen  or  the  table, 
and  is  in  feafon  all  winter,  and  great  part  of  the 
fummer  following. 

50.  Spencer’s  Pippin  is  a  middle-fized,  round- 
ifh  fruit,  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  one  fide,  and 
a  yellowilh-green  on  the  other.  The  flefh  is  firm, 
juicy,  well-tailed,  and  is  in  feafon  all  winter, 
and  the  fpring  following. 

51.  Sir  Charles  Wager’s  Apple  is  a  moderate¬ 
ly  large  Apple,  ftained  with  red  on  the  funny 
fide,  but  of  a  yellowilh-green  colour,  when  ripe, 
on  the  other.  The  fldh  is  firm,  well-tafted,  and 
agreeable  to  the  relilh  either  raw  or  otherwife. 

£2.  Coftard  is  a  large,  irregular  Apple,  finely 
ftriped  with  red,  efpecially  on  the  funny  fide. 
The  fldh  is  tender  and  juicy,  but  not  very  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate.  This  Apple  is  in  univerfal 
requeft  for  baking,  and  affords  the  belt  fauce  yet 
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known  for  a  goofe,  roaft  pork,  and  the  like 
favoury  meats. 

53.  Frank  Rambour  is  a  large,  round,  fed  Frank 
Apple.  The  flefh  is  very  hard,  and  the  juice  is  Rambour, 
no  ways  agreeable  until  the  fpring  of  the  year, 

when  the  Apple  comes  into  feafon,  and  continues 
good  either  for  the  table  or  kitchen  ufe  all  fum¬ 
mer. 

54.  Stone  Pippin  is  a  moderately  large  fruit, 
of  a  white  colour,  having  a  firm  fldh,  and  a  fome¬ 
what  auftere  and  unpleafanc  juice  when  eat  raw; 
neverthelefs,  the  fruit  is  in  great  efteem  for’ 
baking,  and  continues  good  all  winter,  fpring, 
and  the  fummer  following. 

55.  Dr.  Bernard’s  Apple  is  another  large 
baking  Apple  of  the  firft  clafs.  The  tree  is  a 
good  bearer;  and  the  fruit  is  in  feafon  great  part 
of  the  year. 

56.  Partridge  Apple  is  another  Apple  com- 
poled  more  for  the  kitchen  than  table  ufe.  It  is 
a  well-known  fruit,  and  is  generally  propagated 
by  thofe  who  raife  Apples  for  fale. 

57.  Eyres’s  Greening.  I  have  received  two 
or  three  Apples  by  this  name.  One  becomes  mealy 
by  February,  and  is  of  little  value  ;  but  the 
other  is  in  eating  all  the  fpring,  and  the  fummer 
following.  It  is  a  middle-fized,  green  fruit, 
juicy,  and  fo  delicious,  that  I  know  none  which 
exceeds  it  :  It  bakes  alfo  admirably  well ;  and 
being  of  a  green  colour  in  that  ltate,  is  much 
coveted  by  nice  cooks. 

58.  Winter  Greening  is  a  very  large,  green 
Apple  within  and  without.  It  is  not  a  bad  eat 
ing  Apple,  but  is  chiefly  coveted  by  cooks  for 
its  baking  green.  It  is  in  feafon  all  winter,  and 
the  fummer  following. 

59.  Winter  Pippin  is  a  middle  fized,  roundilli, 
firm  fruit,  and  is  good  both  for  the  table  or 
kitchen  ufe  all  winter,  and  the  fummer  following. 

60.  Black  Pippin  is  a  very  large  Pippin,  ot  a 
dark,  blackifh,  mottled- green  colour  on  the  out¬ 
fide.  The  flefh  is  remarkably  firm,  and  the  juice 
good.  This  Apple  is  ferviceable  either  for  the 
table  or  kitchen  ufe  until  others  come  in  again. 

6 1.  Old  Peg  is  a  large,  irregular,  ridged,  fulcated 
Apple,  of  a  green  colour.  It  is  not  a  bad  eating 
Apple,  but  is  chiefly  employed  for  fauce  ;  and 
the  tree  growing  large,  and  being  hardy,  and  a 
great  bearer,  is  fought  for  by  thofe  who  raife 
Apples  for  fale. 

62.  Nutmeg  Apple.  I  (hall  clofe  this  lift  with 
the  Nutmeg  Apple — a  fruit  fmaller  than  the 
Golden  Pippin,  and  narrower  at  the  top.  The 
colour  of  the  fruit  varies  much  from  the  fame 
tree  ;  infomuch  that  fome  are  of  a  fine  rufiet-co- 
lour  on  one  fide,  and  yellow  on  the  other ;  fome 
red,  with  yellow  on  the  oppofite  fide ;  fome 
wholly  red,  fome  totally  yellow,  and  others  green. 

The  flefh  is  firm,  tender,  and  not  very  juicy; 
but  is  fweet,  and  of  a  fine  aromatic  odour,  it 
is  an  agreeable  fruit  in  Odtober  ;  but  the  true 
flavour  commences  in  the  fpring,  before  which 
time  it  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  in  eating  ;  and 
from  that  period  it  continues  found  and  good, 
ornamenting  thedefiert  by  the  variety  of  colours 
it  aflumes,  and  pleafing  the  palates  of  all 
lovers  of  the  fweeter  kinds  of  mufky,  perfumed 
fruits,  until  others  come  in  again. 

This  lift  contains  a  fufficient  number  of  Ap¬ 
ples  both  for  the  table  and  kitchen  ufes  the  whole 
year  ;  fo  that  to  mention  any  more  would  be 
needlefs ;  tho’the  valuable  forts  to  be  met  with  are 
almoft  endlefs.  Neither  is  it  necefiary  to  defetibe 
the  various  forts  of  Wildings  which  are  eareffed 
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with  great  care  by  many  people.  Thefe  are  railed 
from  kernels,  and  alTume  the  appearance  of  the 
moll  beautiful  Apples  ;  and  having  the  uncor- 
redted  flavour  of  the  cultivated  apples,  are  called 
Wildings ;  and,  perhaps,  are  as  good  as  any 
forts  we  have  for  fauce,  pies,  and  tarts. 

Neither  is  it  at  all  neceffary  to  defcribe  the  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  Cyder  Apples, their  juices  being  for 
mod  pare  uncorre&ed,  rough  and  auftere,  and 
fit  for  few  purpoies  but  thofe  for  which  Na¬ 
ture  defigned  them  ;  fuch  as  the  Red  Streak, 
Royal  Wilding,  Woodcock,  Gennet  Moyle, 
Everlafting  Hanger,  &c.  &c.  Thefe,  with  nu¬ 
merous  others  of  the  like  properties,  are  well 
known  in  Cyder  countries,  to  which  their  culture 
fhould  be  confined,  and  where  they  afford  good 
cyder  •,  but  in  unfuitable  foils  and  fituations  the 
cyder  produced  from  them  is  good  for  little.  I  ne¬ 
ver  yet  met  with  good  cyder  made  in  Leicefter- 
fhire,  Rutlandlhire,  and  the  adjacent  parts.  Nay,  I 
hardly  ever  knew  any  to  be  tolerable,  though  the 
greatell  art  has  been  ufed  in  making  it  from  the 
moll  fuitable  forts  of  apples  :  And  moll  perfons 
who  drank  it  agreed  with  Phillips  in  faying, 

- wretched  he  that  quaffs 

Such  wheyilh  liquors  ;  oft  with  cholic  pangs. 

With  pungent  cholic  pangs  diftrefs’d,  he’ll 
roar. 

And  tofs,  and  turn,  and  curfe  the  unwhole- 
fome  draught. 

Having  warned  my  readers  from  attempting  to 
raife  Cyder- trees  for  the  fake  of  that  liquor  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  Nature  never  defigned  it  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  I  proceed  now  to  the  raifing  of  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  Apples  before  deferibed  *,  as  alfo 
all  others  of  the  like  tendency  for  the  table  and 
kitchen  fer vices. 

Direc-  Apples  are  raifed  by  grafting  on  Crab-ftocks, 
tions  for  Codlin,  or  Paradife  Apple  Hocks,  The  firft  are  in 
raiAng  moll  general  ufe  for  ftandards  and  dwarfs  •,  the 

the  latter,  when  they  are  defigned  to  be  confined 

of  apple?.  Within  a  narrow  compafs,  and  to  produce  plenty 
of  fruit. 

Codlins  grow  from  cuttings,  and  Faradife- 
ftfndard2  ftocks  are  ™fed  by  layers-  Thefe  fhould  be 
and  dwarf  performed  on  the  young  Ihoots  in  the  autumn  ; 

apple-  and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  duly 

tree*,  watered  in  dry  weather  the  fucceeding  fummer, 
they  will  ftrike  good  root,  and  will  be  fit  for 
planting  out  in  the  nurfery-way  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  and  when  they  are  grown  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  good  goofe-quill,  which  will  be  in  one 
year  after,  they  will  be  fit  for  receiving  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  grafts  defigned  them. 

Crab-ftocks  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of 

Crabs,  which  fhould  be  fown  the  latter  end 

of  the  autumn,  or  early  part  of  the  winter,  foon 
after  the  crabs  are  ripe.  They  muft  be  fown  in  the 
Seminary,  in  beds  of  well-prepared  earth,  and 
covered  down  with  about  half  an  inch  depth  of 
the  fineft  mould.  Alleys  fhould  be  made  between 
the  beds  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  the  whole 
Ihould  be  neated  up,  and  every  kernel  well  co¬ 
vered,  to  prevent  mice  from  knowing  their 
fituation  ;  for  if  thefe  once  find  them  out,  they 
will  deftroy  the  greateft  part  of  them  before 
fpring,  unlefs  more  than  ufual  care  and  trouble 
is  ufed  in  deftroy  ing  them  with  traps  or  poifon. 

If  a  dry  fpring  fhould  happen,  the  beds  fhould 
be  now  and  then  watered  ;  and  this  will  caufe 
the  feedlings  to  rife  ftrong  from  the  latent  dwel¬ 
lings.  The  ufual  care  of  keeping  them  clean 
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from  weeds,  and  watering  in  dry  weather,  muft 
attend  them  all  fummer,  and  in  the  autumn  they 
will  be  proper  flocks  for  the  nurfery. 

The  nurfery  -  ground  muft  be  well-prepared 
by  double  -  digging ;  and  the  flocks  having  the 
down-right  root  f*ortened,  muft  be  planted  in 
rows  a  foot  afunder,  the  row  s  being  at  two  feet  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other. 

The  ground  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds 
the  fucceeding  fummer,  and  the  intervals  fhould 
be  dug  in  the  autumn  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  if  the 
flocks  have  fucceeded  well,  they  will  be  fit  to 
graft;  neverthelels,  if  they  are  rather  weak,  it  will 
be  better  to  let  them  remain  another  year,  efpeci- 
ally  if  they  are  defigned  for  ftandards,  as  they  will 
then  be  powerful,  and  more  able  to  fend  forth 
a  ftrong,  vigorous,  upright  fhoot  for  the 
purpofe. 

The  fuccefs  of  thefe  flocks  is  greater  than  any 
others  I  know.  Graft  them  how  you  will,  and  in 
almoft  what  feafon  you  pleafe,  they  will  hardly 
ever  fail.  They  may  be  grafted  late  in  the  fpring, 
though  it  would  be  better  not  to  defer  the  work 
later  than  the  middle  of  March;  and  Whip-graft¬ 
ing  is  the  ufual  ahd  bell  method  of  practice  for 
thefe  flocks.  In  the  autumn,  thofe  defigned  for 
dwarfs  will  be  fit  to  plant  out ;  but  thofe  in¬ 
tended  for  ftandards  muft  be  trained  up  to  one 
upright  ftem.  The  ground  between  the  rows  in 
the  winter  muft  be  dug,  and  the  weeds  deftroyed 
as  they  arife  in  the  fummer  ;  the  trees  will  then, 
in  about  two  years,  arife  healthy  and  ftrong  to 
feven  or  eight  feet  high.  They  muft  all  be  now 
headed  regularly  down  to  within  fix  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  the  fucceeding  fummer  they  will 
form  the  head.  To  make  this  the  more 
ftrong,  all  fide-fhoots  fhould  be  rubbed  off  as 
they  are  produced  from  the  ftem,  and  only  any 
defired  number  of  branches  left  at  the  top  to 
form  the  head  of  the  tree.  By  the  autumn  this 
tree  will  be  a  moft  perfect  ftandard  Apple  tree* 

(for  it  will  get  worfe  by  {landing  in  the  nur- 
lery-ftate)  and  fhould  then  be  planted  out  in  the 
place  appropriated  for  it. 

Having  thus  raifed  our  dwarf  and  ftandard  and  how 
Apple-trees,  we  muft  now  proceed  to  plant  them  to  P,ant 
out  for  good.  And  firft  we  will  begin  with  the  rhem  °“lt 
dwarfs.  Thefe  are  generally  trained  in  efpaliers  °r  8°°d' 
arranged  along  the  inner  and  crofs  borders  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden.  The  border  fhould  be  well 
prepared  by  good  digging  ;  the  roots  of  the  tree 
fhortened,  and  the  top  headed  to  within  fix  or 
feven  inches  of  the  graft ;  ar.d  they  fhould  be 
planted  carefully  at  diftances  according  to  their 
natures,  and  that  of  the  flocks  they  pofiefs  ;  that 
is,  if  they  have  Paradife  Apple-ftocks,  they  need 
not  be  more  than  fifteen  feet  diftant  from  each 
other.  If  they  are  the  fmaller  growing  fort  of 
apple-trees  on  crab-ftocks,  fuch  as  the  Golden 
Pippin,  Codlin,  Apius’s  Apple,  Quince  Apple 
Holt’s  Tranfparent,  &c.  they  need  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  more  than  eighteen  feet  ;  and  if  other 
larger  growing  trees,  twenty,one  feet  will  be  a 
fuflicient  diftance  for  them  to  be  from  each  other 
I  know  a  much  greater  diftance  has  been  direct¬ 
ed  for  thefe  trees ;  but  fuch  fhould  confider 
what  a  long  time  the  efpalier  is  in  filling,  and 
how  much  ground  remains  unoccupied,  as  well 
as  the  unfightly  appearance  fuch  ftraggling  trees 
make,  before  they  have  fo  nearly  approached 
each  other  as  to  caufe  fome  uniformity  in  the 
efpalier. 

The  above  diftance,  therefore,  will  be  fufficient 
not  only  for  thefe  reafons,  but  many  of  the  trees 
will  probably  canker  and  go  off,  efpecially  if  the 
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foil  be  ftrong  and  damp,  or  the  bottom  of  it  be 
clayey  or  rocky.  In  the  firft  fort  of  fituation, 
the  canker  generally  feizes  the  branches  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  ;  and  thefe  mull  be  then  wholly 
taken  out :  In  the  latter,  the  trees  ceafe  from  their 
vigorous  growing,  and  die  gradually,  when  the 
roots  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  border. 
But  when  it  happens  that  all  the  trees  prove 
vigorous,  healthy,  and  ltrong,  and  they  begin 
to  touch  and  incommode  each  other,  then  every 
other  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  trees  will  be 
at  no  greater  diftance  than  what  fome  gardeners 
havedireCted  for  their  firft  planting  and  during 
all  this  time  the  trees  taken  out  will  have  bene¬ 
fited  you  with  their  annual  produce  of  fruit,  plea- 
fed  you  by  the  uniform  and  compaCt  appearance 
they  have  given  to  the  efpalier,  and  now  will 
be  otherwile  ufeful,  being  taken  up,  namely,  for 
the  fire. 

fl6w  to  Having  thus  planted  our  efpalier  with  Apple- 
train  trees,  the  next  thing  is  to  train  them  properly, 
them  pro- for  this,  if  the  efpalier  wood -work  is 
l)eily«  ijriade  and  placed  for  the  purpofe,  the  firft  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  fatten  the  lateral  fhoots  hori¬ 
zontally  with  fome  ozier  twigs,  or  bafs  firings, 
as  they  are  produced  in  the  fummer,  leaving  one 
to  direfl  its  courfe  upwards :  Two  horizontals 
will  be  fufficient  for  the  firft  fummer ;  and  their 
number  mull  be  afterwards  encreafed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftrength  of  the  tree,  placing  them  at 
a  greater  or  leffer  diftance,  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  fruit,  which  fhould  be  this ;  nine  inches 
for  the  largell  fruit,  and  not  lefs  than  fix  for  the 
fmalleft.  The  branches  fhould  at  no  time 
be  fhortened,  but  fhould  be  directed  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  adjacent  trees  as  faft  as  may  be.  All 
foresight  luxuriant  fhoots  muft  be  rubbed  off 
as  they  are  produced,  every  fummer ;  and  this 
is  all  the  pruning  neceffary  for  an  Apple-tree 
in  the  efpalier,  unlefs  when  decayed  or  cankered 
branches  muft  be  taken  off,  or  that  a  vacant 
place  wants  filling;  then  a  contiguous  branch 
muft  be  fhortened,  to  throw  out  frefh  wood  to 
fupply  the  defeat.  More  than  this  would  produce 
confufion,  by  multiplying  the  branches  too  much, 
as  well  as  caufe  a  dangerous  confequence ;  it  be¬ 
ing  too  often  found  that  the  knife  is  fucceeded 
by  cankered  parts,  difeafes,  and  death.  If  the 
efpalier  is  not  erected  at  firft,  (for  which  there  is 
no  great  neceffity,  unlefs  when  it  is  thought  or¬ 
namental)  flakes  may  be  thruft  down  to  fupply 
its  place.  The  trees  may  be  trained  up  to  thefe  ; 
and  this  practice  may  be  purfued  for  about  three 
years,  when  the  flakes  may  be  taken  away,  and 
the  trees  fattened  to  the  lattice  or  wood-work 
made  to  fupply  their  place. 

The  wood -work  is  of  different  degrees  of 
goodnefs,  according  to  the  tafte  of  the  -owner, 
or  the  expence  he  would  choofe  to  go  to.  The 
meaneft  is  that  of  ftraight  flakes  thruft  into  the 
ground  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  another, 
fawed  level  at  the  top,  fix  or  feven  feet  high  from 
the  ground,  and  kept  fteady  in  their  places,  by 
a  fuitable  flip  of  boards  arranged  along  the  top 
the  whole  length.  The  next  is,  when  befides 
the  uprights  at  one  foot  diftance  from  each  other, 
others  are  made  to  crofs  them  fo  as  to  form  in 
the  whole  a  regular  piece  of  lattice-work.  Thefe 
are  generally  made  of  any  wood,  as  it  fhall 
happen  ;  but  unlefs  it  be  made  of  oak,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  rotten,  and  gone  before  it  has  perform¬ 
ed  its  intended  office  for  the  trees.  The  laft, 
but  more  expenfive,  is  that  made  of  regular 
fquare  pieces  of  heart  of  oak,  in  the  lattice  form, 


and  well  painted  by  an  artificer.  Thele  may 
be  fet  down  at  the  firft  planting  of  the  trees, 
and  they  will  be  ornamental  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  unt  1  fuch  time  as  they  become  covered 
with  their  tree  arrived  to  their  perfeCt  ftate. 

Having  laid  thus  much  of  planting  the  efpa¬ 
lier,  it  might  be  expccled  that  I  ihould  fay  fome- 
thing  of  planting  and  training  thefe  trees  finely 
m  a  low  or  or  dwarf  ftate.  But  the  evils  attend¬ 
ing  this  pra&ice  being  found  to  be  numerous- 
and  the  great  violence  ottered  to  Nature  to  keep 
them  in  that  ftate,  the  unfightly  figure  of  their 
horizontals  and  their  difked  tops,  the  interior 
goodnefs  of  the  fruit  to  that  of  the  efpalier, 
which  is  indeed  ftill  inferior  to  that  of  the  ftand- 
ards ;  all  thefe  reafons  have  occafioned  this  me¬ 
thod  to  be  totally  difufed  :  So  that  I  proceed 
now  to  the  planting  out  the  ftandard-trees  for 
the  orchard. 

And  for  this,  the  firft  thing  to  be  pitched  on  0f 
is  the  fituation,  which  ftiouid  be  neither  too  high  ing  our 
nor  too  low,  but  in  fuch  a  medium  as  to  be  out  ftandard 
of  the  reach  of  the  damps  and  cold  vapours  of  app,e* 
the  one,  and^  the  violent  and  impetuous  tvinds  of 
the  other  :  1  he  former  fituation  frequently  makes  chard, 
great  havock ;  but  in  the  more  elevated,  ex- 
pofed  places,  the  devaftation  is  the  greater  at 
the  end  of  fummer,  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe. 

As  to  the  foil,  any  will  do  except  flubborn, 
damp  land,  fuch  as  is  ftarved  in  winter,  and 
cracks  in  fummer ;  for  in  fuch  the  fruit  is  ill- 
tailed,  and  the  trees  canker,  and  come  to  little. 

In  hot,  gravelly  foils,  they  make  but  little  pro¬ 
gress*  and  in  kalely,  rocky  ground,  they  will 
not  live.  Thefe  three  foils  being  excepted,  no 
other  reafonable  objections  can  be  made  to 
any  other  foil  for  the  orchard  ;  though  a  fine 
loamy  earth,  with  a  flight  mixture  of  land,  in  a 
dry  healthy  place,  is  the  bed.  The  next  thing 
to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation  of  the  land 
for  the  reception  of  the  trees.  This  Ihould  be 
by  double-digging  the  whole  fpot;  fo  that  by 
throwing  the  turf  and  bell  of  the  foil  low,  the 
roots  may  be  better  fupplied  with  good  nourilh- 
ment  to  caufe  the  trees  to  grow  healthy,  ftrong, 
and  the  fooner  commence  good  bearers.  The 
land  Ihould  then  be  ufed  as  a  Kitchen  Garden 
for  four  or  five  years,  dunging  it  every  year 
to  bring  the  furface  into  good  heart.  Next  it 
Ihould  be  laid  down  with  grafs-feeds,  and  after¬ 
wards  be  kept  conftantly  grazed  with  fheep  and 
fmall  cattle.  There  is  not  an  abfolute  neceffity 
for  double-digging  the  ground,  nor  ufing  it  as  a 
Kitchen  Garden :  This  is  only  diredled  with  a  view 
to  fave  the  charge  of  cradling  the  trees,  as  thev 
will  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  in  four  or  five 
years.  Where  wood  is  plentiful,  the  ground 
need  not  be  broke  up,  but  wide,  tho*  not  deep 
holes  may  be  made,  working  the  turf  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  then,  if  the  trees  are  well  cradled,  the 
land  may  be  grazed  immediately. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  diftance 
at  which  the  trees  ought  to  be  planted  ;  and 
twenty-one  feet,  upon  a  medium, for  the  different 
forts  is  found  to  be  fufficient.  If  the  trees  com¬ 
mence  the  mod  vigorous  growing  ftate,  they  will 
not  be  many  years  before  they  become  too  clofe  j 
and  when  this  comes  to  pafs,  here  and  there  one 
may  be  cut  down,  or  a  large  arm  may  be  occafion- 
ally  taken  off,  and  a  proper  thinning  made  to  give 
due  air  to  the  orchard  :  But  this  thinning  will 
be  hardly  ever  wanted  in  any  great  degree ;  for 
fome  of  the  trees  will  not  grow  large,  others 
make  flow  progrefs,  iofing  part  ot  their  arms  and 
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ftiong  branches  by  canker  and  accidents,  and 
others  will  die  ;  lo  that,  upon  the  whole,  twenty- 
one  feet  is  a  very  proper  diftance  for  thefe  trees 
to  be  planted  from  each  other. 

What  an  enormous  diftance  is  dire&ed  by 
fome  writers  on  this  lubjeil!  “  Twenty  yards  afun- 
der  they  ought  to  be  planted  from  each  other, 
(fay  they)  and  the  ground  kept  in  tillage.”  In¬ 
deed  where  the  ground  is  to  be  kept  in  tillage, 
as  in  the  Cyder  countries,  twenty  yards,  or  a 
greater  diftance,  would  be  proper  ;  but  then 
this  is  not  an  orchard,  but  a  field.  And,  indeed, 
a  very  extenfive  field  it  ought  to  be,  to  have  any 
eonfiderable  quantity  of  this  fruit  :  For  fix  or 
ieven  hundred  trees  in  the  different  forts,  which 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  too  many  for  a  large  orchard, 
if  planted  at  that  diftance,  would  carry  an  or¬ 
chard  at  an  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  which  is 
generally  thought  to  be  a  pretty  good  breadth 
for  an  apple  orchard,  to  near  two  miles  in  length. 
But  the  folly  of  this  is  fo  apparent,  that  it  needs 
not  expofing.  Thefe  authors  confidered  the 
fp  reading  breadth  of  the  largeft  full -growing 
Apple-trees  arrived  at  their  utmoft  magnitude, 
and  then  gave  dire&ions  for  the  diftance  at  firft 
to  be  accordingly,  not  refle&ing  that  it  would  be 
more  than  an  age  before  the  moft  flourifhing 
would  come  to  their  full  growth,  and  that  by 
far  the  greateft  part  would  never  arrive  at  this 
fancied  height  at  all. 

Let,  therefore,' the  trees  be  planted  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  I  have  direded,  (unlefs  the  land  is  defign- 
ed  for  a  tillage  field,  as  in  the  Cyder  countries) 
and  your  orchard  will  be  beautifully  compofed 
of  a  fuitable  number  of  trees  at  the  firft,  which 
will  very  early  begin  to  afford  you  fruit ;  and 
their  number  being  pretty  eonfiderable  upon 
no  very  large  fpace  of  ground,  you  will  be  the 
better  fupplied  with  fruit  during  the  infant  ftate 
of  the  orchard  :  All  the  while  they  will  protect 
one  another  from  the  infults  of  the  winds,  which 
caufe  great  devaluation  in  all  orchards  *,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  outfide  trees,  and  fuch  as 
grow  fingly ;  the  ground  is  ftrewed  with  the  fruit, 
which  is  generally  the  largeft  and  beft,  and  the 
gleanings  only  left  on  the  tree  for  the  owner’s 
advantage  ;  whichfts  another  very  good  reafon 
for  planting  thefe  trees  as  near  as  can  poflibly  be 
allowed,  that  fuch  kind  of  lofs  may  be  averted, 
and  the  better  chance  of  a  full  crop  fecured  to 
the  owner.  And  when  it  fo  happens  that  the 
trees  begin  to  crowd  and  incommode  each  other, 
they  fhould  be  thinned ;  and  the  cut-down  trees 
will  not  only  have  fupplied  you  with  fruit  for  a 
large  term  of  years,  but  they  will  be  now  further 
ufeful,  by  fupplying  you  with  good  fuel  for  the 
fire. 

Having  confidered  the  foil,  fituation,  and  dif¬ 
tance  for  the  trees,  proceed  we  now  to  their 


planting  out.  The  feafon  for  this  work  is  any  time 
in  the  autumn,  winter,  or  early  part  of  the  lpring  ; 
though  the  autumn,  if  any  time,  is  preferable. 

The  trees  muff  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
nurfery,  and  when  brought  to  the  intended  plan¬ 
tation,  all  bruifed  and  broken  parts  of  the  roots 
fhould  been  ntirely  cut  off;  and  they  fhould  be 
headed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  top  and  root 
may  bear  a  due  proportion  to  each  other; 

They  fhould  be  then  planted  with  the  greateft 
care,  putting  the  fineft  mould  to  the  roots,  and 
fhaking  it  well  to  fettle  it  to  the  different  parts, 
and  preffing  it  gently  down  with  the  foot.  This 
being  done,  the  trees  fhould  be  ftaked,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  difplaced  by  the  winds,  and 
fome  inverted  turf  laid  round  the  root ;  not 
with  a  defign  to  keep  out  the  froft,  for  Apple-trees 
are  impregnable  againft  our  fevereft  weather  ; 
but  with  a  defign  to  be  well  fettled,  and  to  keep 
the  ground  cool,  fhould  much  dry  weather  happen 
the  fucceeding  fumrner. 

From  this  period  your  orchard  will  require 
little  or  no  trouble,  except  in  gathering  the  fruit  ; 
for  the  pruning  of  ftandard  Apple-trees  is  tri¬ 
fling  and  inconfiderable :  It  confifts  only  in  cut¬ 
ting  out  all  cankered  and  decayed  branches,  and 
fuch  as  erofs,  crowd,  or  anyways  incommode 
each  other,  to  grant  a  free  admiffion  of  the  fun 
and  air.  Grubbing  up  the  fuckers  allb  as  they 
arife,  is  an  indifpenfible  duty,  and  rubbing  off 
the  mofs  as  it  fhall  be  produced,  the  better  to 
keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy  ftate. 

With  refpedt  to  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  Ofga- 
the  fumrner  kinds  fhould  be  gathered  as  they  thering 
ripen  ;  the  autumnal  forts  about  the  end  of  Sep-  Jnd  Pre“ 
tember.  But  the  winter  Apples  fhould  hang  on  thjfruit. 
the  trees  until  the  middle  of  Odtober,  or  later, 
if  there  appears  no  danger  of  froft.  In  gathering 
them,  the  greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  to  bruiie 
none  of  them  ;  and  when  this  happens,  to  throw 
fuch  among  the  fallings.  The  middle  Of  a  dry  day 
fhould  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  or  not  fo  early  in 
the  morning  that  the  fun  has  not  had  time  to  eva¬ 
porate  the  dews,  or  difperfe  the  mifts :  And  after 
they  are  gathered,  they  muft  be  laid  in  a  dry, 
airy  place,  keeping  the  forts  diftinct.  Here 
they  will  exude  moifture,  which  is  called  Sweat¬ 
ing.  This  muft  be  carefully  wiped  off  with  a 
clean  flannel,  or  woollen  cloth ;  and  when  the 
fweating  ceafes,  which  will  be  in  about  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  the  fruit  is  perfe&ly  dry,  they 
muff,  be  removed  to  their  leparate  apartments  in 
the  Fruitery,  to  be  ready  for  ufe  as  they  fucceed 
each  other  in  feafon ;  packing  up  fome  of  the 
beft  forts  in  large,  clean,  dry  jars,  and  confining 
them  down  very  clofe,  that  having  the  external 
air  excluded,  they  may  be  preferved  longer,  and 
prefented  fair  at  the  table  until  the  feafon  of 
Apples  returns. 


C  H  A  ; 

PTRUS  CYDON1A, 

ANOTHER  fpecies  of  the  Pear  or  Apple 
is  the  Quince-tree,  a  well-known  fruit, 
there  being  hardly  a  palate  to  be  found,  which 
can  relifh  the  tafte  of  a  raw,  though  ever  fo 
ripe  and  fair  Quince  ;  but  they  are  employed 
for  baking,  and  made  into  marmalade  tojoin  the 


XVII. 

The  QUINCE  TREE# 

Apple  in  pies  and  tarts,  to  which  they  give  a  re» 
markable  richnefs  and  heightened  flavour,  far  be¬ 
yond  what  the  very  beft  forts  of  that  fruit  could 
otherwife  have  had. 

There  are  fome  varieties  of  Quinces,  though 
they  fall  vaftly  Ihort  of  the  number  of  thofe  of 

the 
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Specie  j. 


Apple 

Quince^ 


Fear 

Quince, 


Broad¬ 

leaved 

Quince, 


Barbary 

Quince, 


the  Apple  or  Pear  •,  which  (hews  that  it  is  left 
Uleful,  the  all  bountiful  Author  of  Nature 
kindly  bellowing  on  his  creatures  thofe  forts  in 
greateft  variety  and  abundance,  which  poffels  a 
property  ,  that  tends  to  render  them  more  fer- 
viceable,  and  of  general  ufe.  And,  indeed,  as  the 
fervice  of  the  Quince  is  confined  to  a  very  fmall 
latitude,  one  fort  alone  would  be  lufficient  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  neverthelels,  we  have  them 
in  different  forms,  to  add  variety  to  the  Garden, 
and  to  occafion  great  diverfity  of  beauty,  as  well 
as  to  ferve  for  the  common  purpofes  of  marma¬ 
lade,  and  the  enrichment  of  pies  and  tarts.  The 
different  kinds  of  Quinces  go  by  the  relpe&ive 
names  of, 

1.  Apple  Quince. 

i.  Pear  Quince. 

3.  Broad-ieaved  Portugal  Quince. 

4.  Barbary  Quince. 

5.  Lyons  Quince. 

6.  Brunfwick  Quince. 

7.  Cottony  Quince. 

8.  Eatable  Quince. 

1.  Apple  Quince  is  a  large,  but  fhort,  round- 
ifh  fruit,  nearly  in  fhape  of  an  Apple.  It  is  of  a 
fine  golden-yellow  colour  when  ripe  ;  the  flefh 
is  tender,  foon  boiled,  and  it  is  ranked  among 
the  bed  forts  of  Quinces. 

2.  Pear  Quince  is  a  large,  fair  Quince,  in  fhape 
of  a  Pear.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  yellow  when 
ripe,  and  it  is  faid  by  many  to  be  fuperior  to 
the  former. 

3.  Broad-leaved  Portugal  Quince  is  a  larger- 
growing  tree  than  either  of  the  former,  and  the 
leaves  are  broader,  and  of  an  oval  figure.  The 
fruit  is  fhaped  like  a  Buree  Pear,  and  is  about 
the  fame  fize.  The  flefh  is  tender,  and  of  a 
fine  purple  colour  when  baked  or  ftewed. 

4.  Barbary  Quince  is  a  fmall  Quince,  bat 
faid  to  be  equal  in  goodnefs  to  any  of  the  other 
kinds. 


Lyons  5.  Lyons  Quince  is  a  large  Quince  of.  a  gol- 
Quince,  den  yellow  colour  when  ripe.  The  flefh  is  ten- 
S  der,  flews  well,  and  then  becomes  finely  fla¬ 
voured,  and  of  a  fine  purple  colour. 

Brunfwick  6.  Brunfwick  Quince  is  a  large  Quince  of  a 
'Quince,  white  colour  ;  but  is  faid  to  be  of  inferior  good¬ 
nefs  to  moft  of  the  other  kinds. 

Cottony  y  Cottony  Quince.  This  isfometimes  called 
<^incc>  the  Englifh  Qiiince.  It  is  of  the  middle  fize, 
and  the  flein  is  covered  all  over  with  a  white, 
cottony  down.  It  makes  variety  among  Quinces, 
but  is  of  inferior  goodnefs  to  any  of  them, 
and  8.  Eatable  Quince  is  a  middle-flzed  Quince, 

Quince6  covered  with  a  white  down.  The  flefh  is  ten- 
delSd.  der,  but  auflere ;  and  though  it  is  called  an  eat- 


» 


able  Quince,  I  believe  there  are  few  palates 
which  can  relifh  it  raw. 

Quinces  are  very  eafily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  layers,  fuckers,  grafting,  and  budding  on 
their  ov/n  or  Pear-flocks  ;  but  as  by  the  firft 
method  they  may  be  encreafed  in  amazing  plen¬ 
ty,  it  is  the  only  one  ufed  for  the  encreafe  of 
cnefe  trees. 

The  cuttings  may  be  planted  any  time  in  the  Culture, 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  part  of  the  ipring,  tho’ 
the  autumn  is  preferable.  The  foil  fhould  be 
deep  and  rich,  and  made  fine  by  well-digging  •, 
and  the  cuttings  fhould  be  fet  in  rows  very 
dole  together.  In  the  ipring,  when  the  weeds 
arife,  they  muit  be  feduloufly  picked  out ;  and 
this  work  mult  be  repeated  all  fummer  :  In 
dry  weather  alfo  the  cuttings  muft  be  watered, 
and  it  will  caufe  them  to  form  their  fummer 
fhoots  more  vigoroufly  and  ftrong.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn,  fuch  as  have  grown  well  fhould  be  let 
in  rows  in  the  Nurfery,  a  foot  afunder,  the  rows 
being  at  an  interval  of  two  feet;  and  by  the  au¬ 
tumn  following  the  remaining  plants  will  be  fit 
to  fet  out  in  the  like  manner.  As  they  grow  in 
the  fummer,  they  muft  be  trained  up  to  a  lingle 
Item  ;  and  this  may  be  flopped  at  any  defired 
height  to  form  the  head.  If  they  are  defigned  to 
be  planted  in  the  orchard,  the  flem  fhould  be 
fix  feet  from  the  ground  ;  if  for  other  purpofes, 
they  fhould  be  accordingly.  When  they  are  fee 
out,  they  fhould  have  a  rich,  deep  foil,  fome- 
what  moift ;  and  their  after-pruning  will  be 
only  to  take  out  irregular  branches,  and  fuch 
as  incommode  thq  others,  and  tend  to  keep 
the  heads  too  full. 

Therefareperfons  who  train  Quinces  in  efpa- 
liers  ;  but  this  is  a  method  not  worth  praeftifing, 
confidering  the  trouble  they  occafion,  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  wood-work,  and  the  ground  they 
take  up  ;  for  there  is  no  neceflity  of  plant¬ 
ing  Quinces  among  the  eatable  fruit,  as  it  is 
not  fo  until  it  has  pafifed  the  fire ;  neither 
am  I  for  allowing  them  a  place  in  the  orchard 
for  any  other  reafon  than  that  of  exhibiting 
the  amazing  variety  of  fruit  all  together;  for 
being  fo  little  tempting  to  the  ufte,  they  may 
be  planted  in  back  yards,  or  places  at  a  diftance, 
without  fear  of  being  robbed  by  boys  or  com¬ 
mon  people. 

Quinces  have  been  in  great  requeft  as  flocks 
for  Tears,  but  this  method  I  very  little  approve 
of;  for  the  trees  are  generally  fhort-lived,  and 
the  fruit  ftrong  and  gritty  at  the  core ;  fo  that  if 
ever  it  is  pra&ifed,  it  fhould  be  only  of  the  belt 
kinds  of  Melters,  to  keep  them  low,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  trainable  in  a  dwarf  ftate. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


MO  RU  Sy  The  MULBERRY-TREE. 


OF  thefe  there  are  many  forts,  the  principal 
of  which  are, 

Specier*  The  Black  Mulberry. 

The  White  Mulberry. 

The  Red  Mulberry. 

The  Red  Mulberry  is  feafee  at  prdent,  and 
Their  ufe »  nQ  way,j  comparable  to  the  Black  ;  and  though 
“me”'  the  fruit  of  the  White  is  tolerably  good,  yet  it 


is  inferior  to  that  fort,  and  is  chiefly  raifed  for 
the  fake  of  the  leaves  and  young  fhoots  for  the 
feeding  of  filk-worms :  So  that  the  Black  Mul¬ 
berry  muft  be  chiefly  raifed  for  the  fruit,  whilft 
one  or  two  of  the  other  forts  for  variety  may  be 
fuflkient,  unlefs  they  are  raifed  for  the  fake  of 
their  timber  or  leaves. 

All  thele  forts  may  be  raifed  in  amazing  Culture. 

plenty 
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plenty  from  feeds  •,  which  is  the  method  recom¬ 
mended  when  the  view  is  only  for  the  timber  : 
Eut  as  numbers  of  bad  lorts  will  fhew  them- 
felves  among  the  good  ones,  it  is  a  method  bv 
no  means  to  be  praCtifed  for  the  Fruit  Garden  ; 
and  the  different  and  true  kinds  are  to  be  en- 
creaied  by  layers  or  cuttings,  in  the  manner 
exhibited  under  this  article  among  the  trees  pro¬ 
per  for  ornament  and  fhade. 

Having  thus  Rationed  them  in  the  Nurfery 
according  to  thefe  directions,  they  may  be  trained 
to  any  defired  height.  If  wanted  for  ftaodards, 
their  items  fhould  be  fix  feet  high  before  the 
head  is  formed-,  if  for  half-ftandards,  lower; 
and  if  for  dwarfs,  they  fhould  be  headed  to 
within  one  foot  of  the  ground.  In  either  of 
thefe  forms  they  may  be  planted  out,  and  will 
produce  plenty  of  good  fruit  in  almoft  any  to¬ 
lerable  ieafon,  without  requiring  any  other 
trouble  than  taking  out  all  dead  and  cankered 
branches,  or  where  they  are  too  clofe,  that  a 
due  admiflion  of  the  fun  and  air  may  be  granted, 
for  the  better  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Standard  Mulberries  are  for  the  Orchard  ; 
but  where  a  tree  or  two  only  are  wanted,  they 
rnay  be  planted  in  the  Kitchen  Garden,  or  fome 
place  that  is  kept  free  from  cattle.  The  bed  way 
is  to  plant  them  in  dwarfs,  becaufe  they  are 
with  better  conveniency  gathered,  and  are  lels 
liable  to  be  blown  down  by  the  winds.  In  ef- 
paliers  alio  Mulberries  are  railed  ;  but  the  belt 
fruit  is  always  produced  when  railed  againlt  a 
wall  :  So  that  whoever  is  defirous  of  having 
Mulberries  in  their  true  perfection  and  relifh, 
fhould  plant  them  againlt  a  good  afpefted  wall, 
fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  diltant  from  each  other. 
The  pruning  is,  to  direCt  one  upright  ftem,  and 
caufe  it  to  throw  out  horizontals  at  a  foot 
and  a  half  diftance  from  each  other,  that  there 
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may  be  room  for  the  bearing  wood  to  exhibit 
its  fruit  fair  and  in  perfection.  Thefe  horizon¬ 
tals  muft  be  extended  in  length,  and  their  num¬ 
ber  encreafed,  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree  ; 
and  as  Mulberries  are  for  the  molt  part  pro¬ 
duced  on  fhort  lpurs  at  the  extremity  of  the 
preceding  year’s  fhoots,  near  the  bafe  of  thofe 
of  that  lummer,  a  fufficient  number  of  thefe 
muft  be  left  entire  to  produce  fruit  on  each 
of  the  horizontals  ;  and  as  thefe  decay,  or  get 
too  long,  frefh  wood  is  to  be  formed  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  branches  near  the  horizontals,  where 
fuch  wood  is  wanted,  according  to  the  ufual  me¬ 
thods  of  pruning :  And  young,  healthy,  lateral 
fhoots  fhould  all'o  be  trained  horizontally,  to 
fupply  the  others,  as  they  decay  and  die  off. 

After  all,  this  is  a  tedious  way  of  railing  Mul¬ 
berries  ;  for  Mulberry-trees  feldom  bear  well  be¬ 
fore  they  are  old.  The  fruit  then  is  the  beft, 
and  in  its  true  relifli ;  and  as  they  ripen  very  well 
in  dwarfs  or  ftandards  in  warm,  well-fheltered 
places  (which  is  a  method  attended  with  little 
trouble),  the  training  of  more  than  three  or  four 
trees  for  variety,  or  to  fhew  how  much  the  fruit 
is  improved  againft  a  wall,  is  hardly  worth  prac- 
tifing.  The  foil  for  Mulberry-trees  defigned  Proper 
for  fruit,  fhould  be  a  rich,  dry,  loofe  earth  *,  for  foli‘ 
though  they  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or 
fituation,  yet  when  the  foil  is  very  damp,  clayey, 
ftropg,  and  binding,  the  fruit  is  generally  of  in- 
confiderable  quantity,  and  fo  fmall  and  ill-ripen¬ 
ed,  as  to  be  fit  for  few  purpofes  but  tarts.  Ripe 
Mulberries  are  not  only  a  fweet,  agreeable  fruit,  yajua^je 
but  have  a  very  cooling  quality,  abate  third,  and  propUertie^ 
promote  i'ecretion.  The  fyrup  of  this  fruit  is  of  the 
well  known  ;  and  it  may  not  be  a  mil's  to  ob-  fruit, 
ferve,  that  the  bark  of  the  root,  being  a  bitter  ffruP»an(J 
aftringent,  is  admirable  for  killing  of  worms  bar 
in  the  human  body. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

MESPILUS  GERMAN IG A,  TkMEDLAR. 


Introdoc-  T>Y  the  accounts  we  read  of  Medlars  in  ancient 
tory  re-  j3  authors,  we  fhould  be  induced  to  believe, 
marks.  ^  that  t]iey  were  poffeffed  of  more  forts  than  what 
we  are  at  prefent  acquainted  with.  The  Med¬ 
lar,  however,  does  not  fport  in  variety  like 
the  Apple  and  other  fruit  ;  but  the  difference 
of  plants,  in  confequence  of  being  raifed  from 
the  feed,  chiefly  refpeCts  the  largenels  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  fize  of  the  flowers  and  fruit. 
Whoever  fows  the  feeds  will  find  the  plants 
to  vary  a  little  this  way,  but  the  difference 
v/ill  be  inconfiderable  ;  neither  is  it  worth  while 
to  attempt  raffing  frefh  forts  of  Medlars  to 
caufe  variety  of  fruit,  as  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  in  the  raffing  of  Peaches,  &c.  from  feed. 

The  forts  of  Medlars  that  are  chiefly  propa¬ 
gated  for  fruit  are  commonly  called* 

Species.  &  i.  The  Large  Dutch  Medlar. 

2.  The  Italian  Pear-fruited  Medlar. 

3.  The  Nottingham  Medlar. 

e  j.  The  Large  Dutch  Medlar  is  the  mo’fl 
JDu^b,  propagated  of  any  of  the  forts,  becaufe  the 
tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  larger 
than  any  of  the  other  forts ;  but  it  is  of 
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inferior  flavour,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  difpof- 
feffed  of  the  agreeable  quicknefs  or  poignancy 
belonging  to  the  other  two. 

2.  The  Italian  Pear-fruited  Medlaris  in  high  _  .. 
efteem  with  many  ;  it  is  a  fmaller  fruit  than  the  pj?  J*n 
former,  IHaped  like  a  Pear,  and  the  pulp  is  fruited* 
brifk,  and  well-relifhed. 

3.  The  Nottingham  Medlar  is  a  rouridifh  fruit, 
fliaped  like  the  Dutch  Medlar,  but  fmaller.  Its  *nd  . 
delicious  flavour*  like  the  others,  is  only  to  be  hamMed- 
perceived  when  in  a  (late  of  decay ;  at  which  lar  de¬ 
time  the  pulp  is  of  an  agreeable  tartnefs,  and  pre-  fen  bed. 
ferred  to  any  of  the  other  forts  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of  thefe  kinds  of 

fruit. 

Medlars  are  generally  raifed  by  budding  them 
upon  the  Quince,  or  White  Thorn  flocks ;  but  Cultur** 
in  order  to  have  the  fruit  in  perfection*  let  fome 
kernels  from  the  beft  Melting  Pears  be  Town. 

The  autumn  after  they  come  up,  let  them  be  fet 
in  the  Nurlery  in  rows,  at  a  foot  diftance  from 
each  other,  leaving  an  interval  between  the  rows 
of  two  feet.  When  they  are  the  fize  of  a  goofe- 
quill  they  will  be  fit  for  budding  j  and  the  ope- 
10  A  n  ration 
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ration  is  to  be  performed  in  the  ufual  way.  If 
the  ground  is  good,  they  will  ihoot  four  feet  or 
more  the  fu miner  after  they  have  been  budded  •, 
and  the  winter  after  they  may  be  fhortened,  for 
dwarfs,  Hopped  for  half-ftandards,  or  trained 


up  for  full  ftandards,  as  they  fhall  be  wanted. 

In  the  lame  manner  alio  may  be  railed  the 
different  forts  of  Services,  and  luch  Haws  as  are 
pretended  by  many  to  be  eatable  and  good 
fruit. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


yu  G  LAN  S  REGIA, 

■  .fit  M""'-""  1 

WALNUT -Trees  have  been  already 
treated  of  as  timber-trees,  and  alfo 
for  ornamental  plantations;  The  method  ol 
raifing  thele  trees  to  perfection  is  there  fhewn  5 
and  with  refpedt  to  their  fituation  in  this  apart¬ 
ment,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  make 
choice  of  the  largeft,  the  faired,  the  thinneft- (hel¬ 
led,  and  the  belt- tatted  kernels  for  the  purpofe. 
Thele  will  not  produce  the  fame  forts  again,  for 
they  vary  like  other  fruit  from  feeds  ,  but  from 
the  belt  feeds  the  greater  number  of  the  beft 
kinds  may  be  expected  in  return.  If  the  Wal¬ 
nuts  can  be  planted  fo  as  not  to  be  removed, 
the  trees  will  grow  to  a  larger  fize  than  fuch  as 
have  their  roots  Ihortened,  and  have  undergone 


The  W  A  L  N  U  T-T  REE. 

the  difeipline  of  trimming  in  the  Nurfery  ;  and 
they  will  poffcis  a  larger  (hare  of  fruit  :  But  as 
this  is  rarely  to  be  done,  the  beft  way  will  be 
to  raife  them  in  the  former  way,  as  has  been 
already  dire&ed  ,  and  when  they  are  of  a  proper 
fize  to  be  let  out,  to  Itation  them  in  rows 
round  the  Orchard,  to  guard  the  other  fruit  from 
the  outrages  of  the  winds  in  fields,  parks,  or  in 
fuch  other  places  where  they  are  wanted. 

The  fkin  of  the  Walnut  is  a  powerful  bitter 
aftringent,  and  fhould  always  be  taken  off  the 
kernel  before  it  is  eaten.  The  kernel  then  be¬ 
comes  very  pleafant,  and  is  of  fimilar  quality  to 
Almonds. 


CHAP.  XXL 


FAGUS  CASTANEA , 


The  CHE  S  NUT-TREE. 


TH  E  Spanilh  Chefnut  is  placed  in  the 
lift  of  fruit  by  fome  v/ho  are  curious  in 
afcertaining  the  different  kinds.  It  ripens  very 
well  in  fome  parts  of  England  •,  but  the 
fruit  is  always  inferior  to  thofe  we  receive 
from  abroad  ,  and  as  they  may  be  purchased  at 
a  reafonable  rate,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
raife  this  tree  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  Nuts  : 
but  being  a  tree  of  admirable  beauty,  and  its 
timber  excellent,  it  is  deferving  a  place  in  all 
profitable  plantations. 

It  has  been  treated  of  among  the  foreft-trees, 


where  its  culture  is  ftiown  •,  and  fuch  perfons  as 
are  polfelfed  of  a  dry,  warm  foil,  where  the  fruit 
is  known  to  ripen  well,  may  raife  any  fufficient 
quantity  of  trees  to  Ihew  their  great  variety  of 
fruit.  Thele  may  be  planted  at  a  diftance,  to 
fereen  the  orchard  from  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  or  be  fet  fingly  in  parks,  or  other  places, 
where  their  annual  produce  will  be  of  fome  va¬ 
lue  while  the  tree  is  Handing,  and  the  timber  in¬ 
ferior  to  very  few  forts,  when  felled  at  laft  fof 
ufe. 
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H  A  P.  XXII. 
S,  The  NUT 


T  R  E  E. 


THE  variety  of  Nuts  found  in  our  woods, 
differing  in  fize,  fhape,  or  in  fome  relpebt 
or  other,  is  as  great  perhaps  as  any  fort  of  fruit 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Their  tafte,  however, 
varies  but  little,  and  fome  kinds  of  the  belt 
perfeflion  are  felefted  for  the  garden,  and 
called  Garden  or  Cultivated  Nuts,  under  the 
names  of, 

i,  Large-cluftered  Nut. 

2.  Red  Wood  Nut. 

3.  Cob  Nut. 

4.  Long  Nut. 

5.  Spanilh  Nut. 


6.  White  Filberd. 

7.  Red  Filberd. 

1.  Large-cluftered  Nut  is  a  Wood  Nut,  but 
remarkably  large  and  fine  ,  and  growing  in  large 
clutters,  has  a  fine  appearance  when  the  Nuts 
are  ripe.  It  fills  well,  and  the  kernel  is  remarkably 
fweet  and  good. 

2.  Red  Wood-Nut  is  a  middle-fized  Nut, 
having  a  fweet  kernel,  covered  with  a  red 
fkin  like  the  Red  Filberd  :  As  fuch  it  caufes 
variety  to  the  eater,  but  it  is  no  better  than  the 
other  forts  in  our  woods; 


Large- 
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3.  Cob  Nut  is  a  very  large  Nut,  well-known. 
The  fhell  is  remarkably  hard  and  thick,  arid  the 
kernel  is  of  inferior  relifh,  in  my  opinion,  to 
moft  of  the  other  forts. 

4.  Long  Nut.  I  have  had  this  Nut  near 
two  inches  long.  It  is  broad,  rounded  at  the 
extremity,  and  narrow  at  the  bale.  It  feldom 
fills  well  j  fo  is  more  valued  for  its  fize  and 
figure,  than  any  excellency  found  in  the  kernel. 

5.  Spanilh  Nut  is  one  of  the  belt  Nuts  we 
nave  in  England,  and  pretty  much  retains  the 
difference  from  feeds  *,  fo  that  I  would  advife 
all  who  are  for  raffing  woods  of  thefe  trees,  to  fow 
the  Spanifh  Nuts  •,  as  the  trees  are  ftronger 
lhooters,  will  grow  larger,  and  come  into  ule 
iooner  than  the  common  Wood  Nut-trees ; 
and  the  fruit  all'o  is  proporcionably  of  greater 
value. 

6.  7.  The  White  and  the  Red  Filberds  are 
remarkable  for  their  thin  fhells  and  lweet- tail¬ 
ed  kernels.  They  differ  from  one  another  in 
that  the  fkin  of  the  one  is  white,  and  the  other 
red.  The  trees  alfo  fhew  a  manifefl  difference 
before  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  the  leaves  and  young 
fhoots  of,  this  fort  being  of  a  light  green,  but 
thofe  of  the  Red  fort,  of  a  dark,  or  reddiffi- 
green.  The  Red  i'ort  is  moft  generally  coveted 


% 


on  account  of  tile  beauty  of  the  kernel,  which  is 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  though  it  has  no  other  pro- 
petty  to  entitle  it  to  excellence. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  layers'. 
This  fhould  be  performed  on  the  young  fhoots 
in  the  autumn,  and  by  the  autumn  following 
they  will  have  ftruck  root,  and  be  fit  to  re¬ 
move.  Their  firft  ftage  is  in  theNurfery,  where 
they  muft  be  planted  in  rows,  a  foot  afunder, 
the  rows  being  two  feet  diftant  from  each 
other  ;  ■  and  here  they  muft  be  trained  up  to 
ftandards,  half-ftandards,  dwarfs,  or  for  what 
they  are  wanted.  When  they  are  fetout  for  good 
they  require  no  trouble,  except  clearing  oft  the 
fuckers  as  often  as  they  arife,  and  keeping  the  ftems 
clear  and  free  from  ftde-fhoots.  This  will 
not  only  caufe  an  elegance  of  look,  but  the  trees 
will  bear  better,  and  the  fruit  be  better  tailed. 

Any  of  the  forts  may  be  propagated  by  graft¬ 
ing  or  budding  on  ftocks  of  the  Common  Nut- 
tree  ;  which  is  a  method  worth  praftifing  at  firft, 
when  it  happens  that  there  is  the  conveniency 
of  having  the  different  forts  to  plant  out  for 
ftocks.  When  a  flock  is  obtained,  no  other  way 
than  layering  is  worth  putting  into  pra&ice,  as 
they  may  be  encreafed  fo  fpeedily,  and  with  fo 
I  much  eafe,  by  that  method. 


PART  II. 


Of  O  R  C 


Orchard,  in  a  large  fenfe,  generally 
underftood  a  confervatory  of  the  hardieft 
fruit-trees  with  which  Nature  has  enriched  the 
various  countries  where  they  are  flationed.  In 
a  more  confined  fenfe,  it  is  applied  to  the  two  forts 
of  fruit-trees,  the  Cherry  and  the  Apple  ;  thefe 
two  forts  only  feeming  to  be  of  confequence 
enough,  fingly  to  conftitute  a  plantation  ot  fruit- 
trees  called  an  Orchard  :  For  though  there  may 
be  Plum-trees,  Pear-trees,  &c.  in  the  Orchard,  1 
have  never  yet  met  with  a  plantation  called  an 
Orchard,  compofed  wholly  of  Plum-trees  or 
Pear-trees.  And  this  in  a  great  mealure  fhews 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  two  preceding  forts 
of  fruit  *,  and  which  indeed  is  fo  true,  that  they 
are  exceeded  by  no  other.  The  Cherry,  as  a 
fummer  fruit,  tho’  propagated  in  fuch  amaz¬ 
ing  plenty,  and  of  fuch  fhort  duration,  is  fo  uni- 
verfally  admired,  .that  the  whole  produce  is 
taken,  in  a  regular  fale,  in  a  fe\V  weeks.  The 
Apple,  as  a  later  fummer,  autumn,  and  win¬ 
ter-fruit,  is  alfo  fo  univerfally  admired,  and 
of  fuch  general  ule  for  the  table  and  kitchen 
purpofes,  that  it  is  the  moft  valuable  fruit  we 
have  in  the  world,  and  worth  all  the  others  put 
together. 

Orchards  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  fruit  have 
been  already  fpoken  of  under  their  relpeflive 
heads  •,  fo  that  the  bufinefs  of  this  Chapter 
fhall  be  to  treat  of  Orchards  in  general,  com¬ 
pofed  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees  this 
Ifiand  is  happy  in  pofteffing. 

And  firft,  let  us  confider  the  fituation.  This 
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fhould  be  upon  a  level,  if  poffible  •,  for  if  ele¬ 
vated  high,  the  fruit  will  be  continually  expofed 
to  every  ruffian  blaft  of  winds,  the  bouo-hs 
broken,  and  amazing  devaflation  brought  by  the 
impetuous  guffs  of  that  element.  If  ]ow 
damps  arife,  and  fogs  and  vapours  furround  the 
fruit  in  fuch  plenty,  and  are  often  of  fuch  lono- 
continuance,  that  it  becomes  ill-tailed,  and  fie 
for  little  but  baking,  and  to  be  employed  in  the 
various  purpofes  of  the  kitchen. 

By  low  fituations,  muft  only  be  underftood 
where  the  ground  is  ftubborn,  damp,  and  wet* 
If  it  be  naturally  dry,  loofe,  a  fine  loam,  with 
a  flight  mixture  of  fand,  it  cannot  be  too  low  • 
for  a  fertile  meadow,  whofe  foil  is  of  that  qua¬ 
lity,  is  the  bell  fituation  that  can  be  wiihed 
for  an  Orchard. 

But  notwithstanding  we  point  out  the  bell 
fituation  for  the  Orchard,  this  can,  for  the 
mdft  part,  be  very  little  regarded.  Orchards 
are  coveted  to  be  as  near  as  poffible  to  the 
houfe;  and  if  this  is  high  or  low,  on  a  declivity 
or  a  plain,  the  Orchard  muft  be  fuitably  placed. 
And,  indeed,  for  the  encouragement  of  th“ 
owner,  he  need  hot  fear  of  iuccefs  in  fome 
tolerable  degree,  let  the  fituation  be  what  it 
will,  provided  the  foil  befuitable;  for  we  fee 
them  on  the  tops  of  the  highefi  hills,  declivities 
plains  and  vales,  all  affording  ufeful  and  valu* 
able  fruit  to  the  happy  poffefibr  ;  fo  that  the  next 
thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  foil  proper  for  an 
Orchard. 
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Proper  And  forchis,  any  ground  that  will  produce  good 
grain,  or  will  fatten  cattle,  is  proper  for  an  Oi- 
rc,ar  *  chard  •,  tho’  it  mult  not  be  deep,  llubborn,  damp,, 
and  wet  land  *  for  there  the  trees  will  become 
mofly,  canker,  and  the  inconfiderable  quantity  of- 
fruit  produced  will  be  ill-relifhed,  and  good  lor 
little  :  Neither  mu  ft  it  be  very  fha-llow,  iandy, 
gravelly  foil,  kalely  and  rocky  near  the  top  ; 
tor  there,  though’  the  trees  may  flourilh  for 
a  few  years,  they  generally  die  when  the  roots 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  mould.  Both 
thefe  defeats,  however*  may  be  helped  in  fome 
mealure.  The  latter  fituaton  is  to  be  al- 
fifted  by  bringing  in  earth,  and  raifing  the 
mould  fo  high  that  the  roots  will  be  many  years 
before  they  come  to  the  bottom,  planting  the 
trees  cloler,  and  as  foon  as  you  perceive  them 
to  die  at  the  top  or  fide,  and  go  off,  to  plant 
frefh  trees  between  them  ;  and  thele  will  come 
into  a  good  bearing  ftate  before  the  others  are 
quite  dead  •,  for  they  are  frequently  many  years 
from  their  firft  decaying  to  their  final  diflfolution, 
and  will  often  produce  much  well -flavoured  fruit 
every  year,  through  their  decaying  ftate.  The 
former  is  to  be  helped  by  drains  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  kind  of  foil  is  not  lo  formidable  as  the 
other  j  beeaufe,  by  laying  a  iuitable  number  of 
ftone  drains,  all  of  a  proper  depth,  any  redun¬ 
dant  moifture  may  be  drawn  off,  and  the  ground 
made*  in  fame  meafure,  fuitable  tor  the  pur- 
pole  of  an  Orchard. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  pre- 
pariPI<r*the  paration  of  the  ground.  And  for  this  there  is 
ground,  but  one  good  method  ;  and  that  is,  by  trench¬ 
ing:  or  double-dig-o-ino-  it  as  low  as  the  natural 
foil  will  permit.  And  tho’  this  may  be  thought 
expenfive,  if  the  Orchard  is  to  be  large  ;  yet  it 
will  abundantly  make  amends  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  progrefs,  beauty,  and  fruitfulneis,  it  will 
afford  the  trees  ever  after.  The  trees,  from  the 
beginning,  will  be  exhilarated,  as  it  were,  by  the 
delicious  juices  they  will  receive  from  the  roots 
ftriking  fo  early  into  a  fuitable  refrelhing  turf, 
and  well  lobfened,  furrounding  earth,  all  properly 
prepared  and  of  a  proper  depth.  They  will  loon 
repay  you  by  their  early  tribute  of  fruit  ;  they 
will  encreafe  this  in  greater  proportion  every  year 
more  and  mere  ;  they  will  be  Id's  liable  to  cankers, 
difeafes,  and  decays  •,  will  arrive  fooner  at  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  all  along  prelent  to  the  eye  the  greateft 
beauty  that  the  nature  of  fuch  trees  is  capable  of 
afiuming.  Indeed,  when  the  plantations  are  to  be 
extremely  large,  to  raife  quantities  of  Apples, 
Pears,  &c.  for  cyder,  perry,  and  the  like,  good 
plowing  may  do  :  And  if  the  trees  are  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other,  and  the 
land  kept  in  tillage,  I  confider  fuch  to  be  fields, 
and  more  than  Orchards.  We  are  treating  of 
Orchards  fuitable  to  a  family,  or  where  the  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  fruit  are  rafted  for  lale  :  In  order 
to  make  the  belt  of  thefe,  the  ground  fhould  always 
be  double-dug,  and  the  trees  planted  at  fuitable 
diftar.ces  •,  and  then  the  ground  fhculd  be  kept  in 
Kitchen  Garden  culture,  until  luch  time  as  the 
trees  are- grown  ftrong  enough  to  defend  them- 
felves  ag-amft  cattle  •,  when  it  fhould  be  laid  down 
with  grafs- feeds,  and  ever  afterwaras  eat  bare 
with  fheep  and  fmali  cattle. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  diftri- 
of the  bution  of  the  trees.  Trees  planted  amphi- 
tion'o/the  theatrically  have  a  raoft  charming  effeCt  ; 
\recs.  which  has  induced  many  to  recommend  plant¬ 
ing  the  Orchard  in  the  like  manner.  But  it 
mull  not  be  expeCled  that  this  effeCt  is  to  be 
lo  good  in  Orchard  Plantations  as  in  others, 


where  a  regular  fall  may  be  made  from  the 
h  gheft  Cedar  dovvn  to  the  loweft  Shrub.  The 
difference  of  the  height  of  ftandard  fruit-trees 
is  fo  very  inconfiderable,  that,  plant  them  how 
you  pleale,  they  will  be  able  to  aflame  very 
little  of  the  amphitheatrical  appearance,  unleis 
they  are  shifted  by  the  ground  riling  regularly 
to  the  back  part  :  The  effeCt  then  would  be 
charming.  But  it  fhould  be,  neverthelefs,  confi¬ 
dered,  that  by  fuch  an  elevation  no  tree  is  left 
guarded  ;  but  every  One  of  them,  from  the  lowed 
to  the  h’.gheft,  is  liable  to  fuller  from  the  violence 
of  the  wind’s  fetting  in  the  front,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  confidered  as  a  great  enemy  to  the  Orchard, 
and  which  ought  to  be  guarded  againff:  as  much 
as  may  be ;  fo  that  when  Orchards  are  planted 
for  the  fake  of  profit,  the  amphitheatrical  ap¬ 
pearance  fhould  be  little  regarded. 

Others  there  be,  who  are  for  having  them  form 
a  parabola,  planting  the  tailed:  in  the  middle, 
and  diminifhing  gradually  to  the  loweft  all 
round.  But  then,  as  was  before  obferved,  the 
difference  of  the  height  of  ftandard  fruit-trees  is 
lo  inconfiderable,  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  form  that  figure ;  the  ffiape  would  be  little 
more  than  convex,  unlefs  afiifted  by  rifing 
ground  in  the  middle  •,  and  thus  the  plantation 
would  be  liable  to  the  fame  objection  as  the 
former,  and  fhould  be  little  regarded  accord¬ 
ingly.  . 

Having  fhewn  that  thefe  two  favourite  me¬ 
thods  of  planting  are  almoft  impracticable  in 
thefe  trees,  the  difference  of  height  being  fo 
fmali  as  to  caufe  no  confiderable  effeCt  unlefs 
afiifted  by  fuitable  fituations,  and  which  would 
then  be  attended  with  many  evils  ;  let  us  con¬ 
fider  of  the  belt  way  of  difpofing  our  trees  to 
make  them  anfwer  to  the  belt  advantage.  And 
for  this,  there  is  but  one  good  way  ;  and  that  is, 
to  difpole  them  m  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  part 
may  protect:  the  other,  and  that  they  may  be 
mutually  ferviceable  in  affifting  each  other 
againff:  the  common  enemy,  the  wind  and 
ftorms. 

We  may  be  fuppofed  now  to  be  treating  of 
large  extenfive  Orchards  defigned  for  profit. 
And  in  order  to  make  thefe  anfwer  the  end  as 
well  as  may  be,  let  the  ground  be  kid  out  in 
fquares  or  quarters,  in  the  manner  of  woods, 
and  let  thele  fquares  or  quarters  be  filled  with 
trees  fuitable  to  their  nature,  and  that  of  the 
fituation.  If  one  fide  be  expofed  to  the  violent 
blafts  of  the  wind  more  than  another,  let  this 
confift  of  the  largeft-growing  Apple-trees  and 
Pear-trees,  planting  the  worft  and  the  hardiefb 
fort  of  fruit  on  the  outfide,  with  a  row  of  Wal¬ 
nut-trees  fet  pretty  dole  together  on  the  extre¬ 
mity  or  outward  verge.  A  quarter  or  range  of 
fruit-trees,  thus  planted,  will,  in  a  great  meafure, 
protect  the  others  from  all  infults  from  thac 
pare,  fecure  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  and  thereby 
enfure  much  profit  to  the  owner,  who  other- 
wife  might  luftain  confiderable  lofs. 

If  the  whole  ground  is  nearly  on  a  level,  and, 
no  one  part  is  liable  to  fuffermore  than  another, 
then  let  a  row  of  Walnut-trees  be  planted  pret¬ 
ty  clofe  together  all  round.  The  Walnut-tree 
is  confidered  as  an  Orchard  fruit-tree,  and  in¬ 
deed  is  no  very  inconfiderable  one  as  to  profit, 
when  it  comes  into  agood  bearingftate  i  for  itbids 
defiance  to  our  fevereft  ftorms,  which  can  never 
diveft  it  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  its  fruit,  un¬ 
til  it  is  full  ripe*,  and  then,  though  it  may  fall, 
it  is  no  ways  injured,  and  fuch  blafts  only  ferve 
to  fave  the  owner  much  trouble  and  expence  in¬ 
gathering. 
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gathering.  1  he  Walnut-trees,  therefore,  fhould 
be  confidered  as  the  guardians  of  our  Orchard  ; 
they  fhould  be  arranged  clolely  all  round,  or  at 
lead  againft  the.  mod  expoled  parts,  that  they 
may  protect  it  from  the  beginning,  and  have 
iuitable  thinning  where  they  begin  to  crowd  and 
incommode  each  other. 

Having  thus  laid  our  outward  guard,  we  mud 
proceed  now  to  plant  the  inner  parts,  or  interior 
quarters.  And  for  this,  the  earlied  and  lowed 
kinds  of  fummer-fruit  fhould  be  planted  in 
the  middle  fquare.  This  will  be  like  an  area  to 
the  whole  ;  and  the  trees  being  under  fize,  will 
afford  air  to  the  red,  and  lerve  them  as  a 
large  fquare  or  quadrangle  does  a  great  city  ; 
whild  the  other  quarters  will  protect  them 
On  every  fide.  I  chufe  to  plant  the  earlied 
and  bed  fummer  fruit  in  this  well-protedled 
place,  becaufe  they  are  more  liable  to  be  biown 
down  than  the  later  fruits,  and,  when  bruif- 
cd,  immediately  decay  and  come  to  nothing. 
This  is  a  ferious  confideration  to  the  Planter,  to 
enfure  the  fafety  of  his  dimmer  fruits  as  much  as 
may  be  ;  not  only  becaufe  they  are  of  a  fhort  du¬ 
ration  at  bed,  but"  more  efpecially  if  any  ways 
bruifed  ;  and  becaufe  fuch  dimmer  fruit  generally 
fells  at  a  greater  rate,  and  brings  in  much  more 
profit  to  the  planter,  than  the  numerous  tribes 
which  ripen  among  the  autumn,  or  winter  kinds. 

Hitherto  we  have  made  a  fquare  by  our  larg¬ 
ed  trees,  to  give  fuitable  air  to  the  Orchard, 
as  a  quadrangle  does  to  the  houfes  of  a  great 
city.  Other  aflidance  alfo  mud  be  granted,  if 
the  plantations  are  large  ;  and  this  mud  be,  by 
dividing  the  quarters  with  fuitable  intervals, 
which  may  be,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty 
feet  wide,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the  quar¬ 
ters,  and  extent  of  the  plantation.  Thefe 
quarters  may  be  dill  made  at  a  greater  didance 
from  each  other,  and  no  ground  lod  ;  for  there 
may  be  planted  rows  of  Filberds  or  Spanifh 
Nut-trees  ("both  which  are  Orchard-fruit)  form¬ 
ing  a  walk  of  any  given  breadth  ;  and  thefe  will 
be  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  will  grow  and 
bear  very  well  near  the  large  trees,  and  con- 
fequently,  when  thus  dationed,  are  in  their 
right  places.  Another  walk  may  have  a  range 
of  Quinces  in  the  fame  manner,  another  of 
Medlars,  another  of  Codlins,  and  the  like,  to 
make  the  intervals  between  the  large-growing 
quarters  wider,  and  admit  fuitable  air  to  the 
plantation. 

The  didance  all  the  trees  fhould  be  from 
each  other,  ought  to  be  according  to  their  nature 
and  that  of  the  foil,  which  is  fet  forth  un¬ 
der  their  refpedtive  articles  ;  and  when  the 
Orchard  is  at  its  full  growth,  and  by  its  amaz¬ 
ing  and  fuccefsful  thriving  has  joined  the 
branches,  or  entangled  thofe  of  one  tree  with  an¬ 
other; —  when  this  proves  to  be  the  cafe,  which 
Will  very  feldom  or  never  happen,  at  furthed  not 
fnore  than  in  part  only,  a  proper  thinning  Ihould 
be  made,  by  taking  out  here  and  there  a  tree  of 
the  word  fruit,  or  cutting  off  here  and  there 
a  large  arm,  or  ftill  fmaller  branches,  to  afford 
fuitable  air  to  the  remaining  parts. 

An  Orchard  of  the  nature  of  that  we  have 
been  treating  of,  fhould  confid  of  any  fort  of 
hardy  fruit,  except  Cherries ;  for  thefe  I  would 
always  advife  to  be  planted  in  Orchards  by  them- 
fielves,  not  only  for  the  conveniency  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  fruit,  but  alfo  for  protedling  it  from 
the  birds ;  for  there  mud  be  always  fuitable 
perfons  with  clappers  and  guns  to  frighten  thofe 
fongders,  which  would  otherwife  have  a  confi- 
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derable  fhare  of  the  crop,  and  would  infal¬ 
libly  have  all  the  bed  of  it,  as  experience  tef- 
tifies  from  finglr  trees  planted  here  and  there 
promifeuoufly  with  others  in  the  Plantation. 

Neither  fhould  this  Orchard  poffefs  only  the 
lorts  of  hardy  fruit-trees  ;  every  fort  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  fruit-trees  fhould  be  found  there. 

Here  the  numerous  train  of  Apples  ;  here  the 
extenfive  catalogue  of  fuitable  Pears ;  here  the 
vad  variety  of  Plums,  with  the  various  kinds  of 
every  ufeful  fruit  yet  known,  .  whether  the 
trees  be  good  or  ill  bearers,  fhould  be  kept  up, 
for  the  reputation  of  the  Orchard  ;  and  the 
word  bearers,  tbo’  lefs  profitable,  planted  if  the 
forts  are  good,  that  no  one  may  be  difappoint- 
ed  of  the  lbrt  they  may  be  inclined  to  relifh.  , 

And  an  Orchard  thus  formed,  how  delight-*- 
ful,  as  well  as  ufeful  and  profitable,  will  it  be  at 
all  times  !  In  the  fpring,  what  can  be  more 
enchanting  than  the  lively  and  mod  charming 
appearance  the  trees  make,  when  covered  all  over 
with  their  fnowy  bloom,  but  differing  in  them- 
felves  in  the  different  forts  !  In  fummer,  how 
pleafing  to  fee  the  embryo  fruit  advancing  to 
perfection  !  and  in  the  autumn,  how  ravifhing 
to  find  the  different  kinds  arrive  at  maturity, 
and  delighting  different  palates  with  different 
delicious  flavours  !  Apples  grown  in  the  Or¬ 
chard  are  fuperior  in  goodnefs  to  thofe  railed  any 
other  way.  Thofe  growing  on  efpaliers  are 
larger,  and  fairer  to  the  eye,  but  they  are  of  infe¬ 
rior  relifh  ;  neither  is  there  any  one  good  reafott 
for  planting  an  efpalier  of  Apple-trees,  otherwife 
than  that,  by  being  produced  low,  they  are  lefs* 
liable  to  differ  from  the  violence  of  the  wind3: 

And  tho’  other  kinds  may  be  improved  in  efpa¬ 
liers,  or  againd  walls ;  fuch  as  Plums,  Pears,  &c. 
yet  of  theie  there  are  many  valuable  kinds  which 
lucceed  excellently  well  in  the  Orchard  ;  and, 
confidering  the  little  trouble  Orchard-trees 
take  in  training  and  managing,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  quantity  of  fruit  they  will  produce,  wheri 
the  trees  get  to  any  tolerable  fize;  as  it  is  the 
mod  generally  pradtifed,  fo  it  is  the  mod  eligible 
and  natural  v/ay  of  raifing  fruit-trees,  and  worth 
all  the  others  put  together. 

The  culture  requifite  for  Orchard-trees  is,  to  Cl„.,e  of 
cfear  off  all  fuckers  from  the  roots  as  often  as  Orchard- 
they  are  produced,  cutting  off  all  the  dead  wood  lree»- 
from  the  tops,  decaying  branches,  and  fuch  as 
crofs,  crowd,  or  any  ways  incommode  each 
other  ;  that  by  keeping  the  tops  open  and  free* 
the  fruit  may  have  ail  the  advantages  of  the  fun* 
air,  and  refrefhing  dews,  which  will  caufe  it  to 
be  the  bed-taded,  as  well  as  larger,  and  more 
beautiful  to  behold. 

Every  twelve  years  the  ground  fhould  be 
broke  up  or  trenched  afrefh,  and  employed 
as  a  Kitchen  Garden  for  three  years  ;  during 
which  time  it  Ihould  be  well  dored  with  manure 
and  the  produce  will  be  immenfe  :  After  that  it 
fhould  be  laid  down  with  grafs-feed,  and  o-razed 
with  cattle  as  before. 

This  alterative  will  have  great  influence  on 
the  trees ;  the  rich  turf  and  fattened  part  of  the 
upper  furface  of  the  foil  being  grazed  for  fo 
many  years,  and  turned  downwards,  will  become 
delicious  food  for  the  roots  of  the  trees 
will  caufe  them  to  affume  a  more  lively  air 
than  ever,  and  is  the  bed  method  to  afford  a 
greater  profpedt  of  carrying  our  treeHn  the  mod 
profperous  condition  from  their  fird  planting 
to  the  utmod  period  Nature  defigoed  them  to 
lad. 
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Of  the  Gathering  and 


Preserving  of  FRUI T. 


Three 
things  to 
be  obferv- 
ed  in  ga- 
theiing 
fruit. 

1.  The 
time  of  the 
day  when 
fruit  is  to 
be  ga¬ 
thered. 


2.  The 
crifis  of 
the  ope- 
-  ration. 


True  figns 
of  ripenefs 
in  Straw¬ 
berries, 

Rafpber- 

ries, 

Goofeber- 

ries,  and 

Flemilh  or 
Kentifh, 

White 
Heart, &c. 
Cherries. 


TH  E  preferving  of  fruit  belongs  only  to 
the  autumn  and  winter  kinds,  for  thefe 
are  only  capable  of  it*,  but  the  gathering  of  it 
belongs  to  all  the  forts,  whether  fummer  or 
winter,  little  or  big :  And  on  the  proper  ob- 
fervance  of  the  gathering  of  fruit,  the  time  of 
the  day  when  it  Ihould  be  performed,  the  cri- 
fis  of  the  operation,  and  the  manner  of  effecting 
it  properly,  not  only  depends  the  goodnefs 
and  true  flavour  of  the  fruit,  but  the  afiurance 
of  a  future  crop,  and  the  health  and  fafety  of 
the  trees ;  which  are  very  often  injured  by  the 
over-forcing  of  boughs,  and  the  ftripping  off 
the  fruit  by  handfuls,  as  is  too  often  prac- 
tifed  by  the  thoughtlefs  and  injudicious,  when 
called  upon  to  aflift  in  gathering  the  fruit  of  the 
different  feafons  for  ui'e. 

The  three  things,  then,  neceffary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  this  performance  are, 

1.  The  time  of  the  day  when  the  fruit  is  to 
be  gathered. 

2.  The  crifls  of  the  operation. 

3.  The  manner  of  performing  it  properly. 

1.  The  time  of  the  day  when  the  fruit  is  to 
be  gathered.  The  anfwer  for  this  is  fhort  : 
Early  in  the  morning  for  all  fummer-fruit  ;  for 
they  lofe  their  brifknefs  if  the  work  is  deferred 
until  they  have  been  warmed  by  the  fun  : 
And  not  fo  early  in  the  morning  for  all  autumn 
and  winter  fruit,  which  ought  not  to  be  gather¬ 
ed  before  all  dews,  miffs,  and  vapours  are  dif- 
perfed,  and  the  fruit,  tree  and  leaves  are  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  This  feldom  happens  before  nine 
or  ten  of  the  clock  *,  and  the  work  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  fun-fet  in  the  evening.  Thefe  pre¬ 
cautions  indicate,  that  the  weather  is  to  be  dry  ; 
and  for  want  of  fiich  weather,  the  work  fhould 
be  deferred,  though  the  fruit  be  fully  ripe,  and 
a  lofs  be  fuftained  by  fome  of  the  faireft 
falling  to  the  ground. 

2.  The  crifls  of  the  operation.  This  is  to  be 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  *,  except  for  Summer  Fears, 
which  fhould  be  gathered  fomewhat  earlier,  as 
they  would  otherwile  be  eat  and  much  damaged 
by  wal'ps  and  infcCts  ;  and  winter  fruit,  which  ri¬ 
pens  in  the  Fruitery,  in  fucceflion,  many  months 
after  they  have  been  taken  from  the  trees.  But 
as  all  the  fruit  on  the  fame  tree,  nay  on  the 
fame  bunch,  will  not  be  ripe  together,  the 
performance  rauft  be  continued  fome  time ; 
and  as  it  is  to  be  made  only  on  ripe  fruit  as  they 
prelent  themlelves  in  fucceflion,  iet  us  conflder 
the  true  figns  of  ripenefs  in  the  different  forts  of 
fruit.  And  for  this. 

Strawberries  (hew  themfelves  to  be  ripe  when 
their  colour  is  deep,  their  fragrance  heighten¬ 
ed,  and  they  readily  quit  their  places. 

Rafpberries  indicate  their  ripenefs  by  the  fame 
tokens ;  and 

Goofeberries,  by  their  Ikin  becoming  thin,  and 
their  flefh  loft  and  pulpy. 

Elemifh,  or  Kentifh  Cherries  are  ripe  when 
they  are  of  a  dark-red,  or  purplifh  colour  : 
White  Hearts,  when  they  become  red,  or 


beautifully  mottled  on  the  funny  fide.  And  this 
way  of  varying  in  colour  is  the  token  of  true 
ripenefs  in  all  the  forts  of  Cherries  ;  that  is, 
when  thofe  called  Red  Cherries,  are  almoft  black, 
or  purplifh  ;  the  Whites,  when  they  become 
red,  or  more  or  lefs  ftained  with  lively  ftripes 
of  that  colour  •,  the  Blacks,  when  they  are  glof- 
fy,  and  truly  fo  *,  and  the  Purple  Hearts,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  &c.  when  they  are  deepeft,  and  molt 
livid. 

Plums  are  full  ripe,  when  they  are  plump  and  Plums, 
full,  finely  powdered  with  a  lively  bloom,  and 
readily  quit  their  {talks. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  when  they  fall  from  peaches  & 
the  tree,  are  juft  then  ripe,  and  in  the  greateft  Neftarines 
perfection  for  eating. 

Grapes  are  known  to  be  ripe  by  their  tranf-  Grapes, 
parency. 

Figs  are  of  different  colours,  and  ripen  firft  Figs, 
at  the  extremity  j  and  when  this  is  carried  on  to 
the  footftalk,  and  the  whole  Fig  becomes  of 
one  colour,  it  is  then  in  fine  eating. 

Apricots  are  offuch  a  nature,  that  one  fide  is  of-  Apricots, 
ten  rotten  before  the  other  is  ripe  *,  fo  that  the  ga¬ 
thering  of  thefe  muft  be  fuited  to  the  tafte  of 
the  owner  *,  that  is,  if  he  likes  them  lomewhat 
acid  and  brilk,  let  them  be  gathered  as  foon  as 
one  fide  is  ripe  *,  if  foft  and  mealy,  let  them 
ftand  longer  in  proportion  to  his  tafte.  But 
there  are  few  of  this  relifh  ;  a  foft,  mealy  Apri¬ 
cot  is  generally  difiiked  *,  and  the  moft  univer- 
fally  praCtifed  law  for  gathering  them  is,  when 
they  open  at  the  end,  and  fhew  good  figns  of 
ripenefs  on  one  fide  ;  one  part  then  corrects  the 
other,  and  the  different  compofition  of  the  fame 
fruit  blended  together  in  the  eating,  makes  ic 
become  to  moft  palates  very  agreeable. 

Nuts  are  known  to  be  ripe  from  the  fine  Nut*, 
brown  colour  they  aflame,  the  elegant  powder 
at  their  bafe,  and  their  fpontaneoufly  quitting 
their  hufks  : 


Walnuts  and  Almonds,  when  their  covers  di¬ 
vide,  and  they  fall  away  :  and 

Medlars,  when  they  appear  quite  rotten. 

Summer  Apples  require  eating  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fall  from  the  tree,  affume  their  lively  co¬ 
lour,  and  emit  an  agreeable  odour  :  And  Autumn 
and  Winter  Apples  may  be  known  by  thefe 
rules,  though  in  lefs  degrees. 

Summer  Pears  are  known  to  be  ripe  by  their 
falling  from  the  tree,  and  the  fine  yellow  or 
lively  colours  of  their  fkins,  and  foftnefs  of  their 
fiefh :  And  Autumn  and  Winter  Pears  may 
be  known  by  the  like  tokens,  though  in  fmailer 
dregees. 

Thele  being  the  figns  of  ripenefs  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  fruit,  which  direCt  us  to  the  time 
of  gathering  them,  proceed  we  now, 

Thirdly,  to  fhew  the  manner  of  performing 
it  properly. 

And  firft,  Stawbcrries  are  readily  gather¬ 
ed,  by  leleCting  the  ripeft  fingly,  and  hand¬ 
ling  them  lb  gently  that  they  may  be  no  ways 
bruiled.  They  muft  be  put,  as  they  are  col¬ 
lected, 
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levied,  into  fmall  bafleets  provided  for  the  pur- 
pole,  and  fet  in  a  cool,  airy  place  till  they  are 
wanted. 

Rafpber-  Rafpberrics  are  readily  gathered  in  the  like 
manner  ;  but  the  greateft  caution  fhould  be  ufed 
not  to  injure  the  riling  fhoots  of  thelummer  ;  for 
thefe  are  to  produce  the  fruit  the  fucceeding 
lummer  *  and  in  proportion  as  thefe  are  injured, 
your  future  crop  will  accordingly  fall  Ihort. 

Chemes,  Cherries  fhould  be  gathered  with  more  cau¬ 
tion  than  is  generally  praftifed.  They  fhould 
be  nipt  off',  or  dillodged  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  fo  that  the  contiguous  buds  be  no  ways 
injured  ;  for  thefe  are  to  afford  fruit  the  fuc¬ 
ceeding  year ;  and  if  they  are  torn  away,  as 
they  too  frequently  are,  by  the  thoughtlefs  or 
injudicious  pulling  off  handfuls  of  theie  fruit  at 
one  time,  the  fucceeding  crop  muff  be  proportion¬ 
ally  fmaller.  This  precaution  extending  to  all 
Cherries  in  general,  with  refpeCt  to  thole  of  the 
Orchard,  fee  that  the  gatherers  remove  their 
ladders  often  enough,  that  the  tree  may  no  way 
lufferby  the  violence  offered  the  branches  by  over¬ 
bending  :  Thus  the  trees  are  injured,  and  many 
buds  for  a  future  crop  taken  off ;  fo  that  the 
belt  way  will  be  to  hire  gatherers  by  the  day, 
and  not  by  the  great,  who  will  not  care  what 
mifehief  they  do,  nor  how  the  fruit  is  collect¬ 
ed,  provided  they  can  get  the  belt  wages. 

Plums,  Ripe  Plums  readily  quit  their  {talks  ;  fo  that 
the  greateft  difficulty  will  be,  not  to  diminiffi 
the  fine  bloom  with  which  Nature  has  adorned 
them,  but  preferve  it  as  much  as  may  be  un¬ 
til  they  arrive  at  the  table.  This  indicates 
that  they  muft  be  handled  as  little  as  poffible, 
and  fo  few  gathered  in  one  bafket,  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  only  fhould  be  covered.  Plums  from  the 
Standards  may  be  fhaken  down,  if  they  are  want¬ 
ed  immediately  ;  for  the  ripeft  will  be  obedient 
to  a  gentle  fhake;  but  the  contufion  will  bring  on 
a  difagreeable  reliih  if  they  are  not  eaten  im¬ 
mediately. 

Peaches  &  Peaches  and  NeCtarines  are  gathered  by  a 

Neftarines  flight  twift  :  If  they  are  unwilling  to  quit  their 
places,  let  them  remain  a  day  or  two  longer ; 
if  they  are  obedient  to  your  motion,  they  are 
in  perfection,  and  would  foon  fall  off  fponta- 
neoufly. 

Apricots,  Apricots  may  be  gathered  any-how,  and  at 
fuch  degrees  of  ripenefs  as  belt  fuits  your  own 
tafte. 

Nuts,  Nuts  may  be  pulled  without  much  danger 

of  injuring  the  fucceeding  crop,  unlels  the 
branches  are  broken  :  To  prevent  which,  lad¬ 
ders  fhould  be  ufed,  and  not  Nut-hooks,  for 
gathering  of  Nuts. 

Walnuts,  Walnuts  may  be  beat  down. 

Apples,  Apples  and  Pears  are  taken  from  the  trees 

and  Pears.  wjtjj  a  gentje  twift-,  and  when  they  are  not  obe¬ 
dient  to  your  motion,  it  is  a  certain  fign  they  are 
not  quite  ripe.  This  muft  be  underftood  of 
Summer  and  Autumnal  Fruits  -,  for  the  Winter 
kinds  will  be  nothing  near  ripe  when  gathered, 
and  will  often  ftand  a  good  pull  before  they 
quit  their  hold  :  And  as  the  Summer  Pears  are 
direfted  to  be  gathered  a  few  days  before  they 
are  ripe,  the  ftalks  of  all  fuch  muft  be  either 
nipped  off  in  the  middle,  or  they  muft  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  be  carefully  thruft  back  and 
diflodged  from  their  places,  otherwife  fome 
fruit-buds  for  the  fucceeding  year  will  probably 
have  been  torn  off  with  them. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  manner  of  gather¬ 
ing,  proceed  we  now  to  the  preferving  of  fruit. 
And  this  refpeeffs  very  few  forts.  Some  are  of 


fuch  fhort  duration,  that  they  can  by  no  art  be 
prelerved  good  longer  than  a  day  and  no  very 
inconfiderable  fhare  of  the  Summer-fruit  pre¬ 
ferve  their  goodnefs  not  longer  than  two  or  three 
days.  As,  for  inftance, 

Strawberries,  Rafpberries,  Goofeberries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  and  Cherries — how  inlipid  are  all  thefe  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit,  if  left  uneaten  but  one  day  after  be¬ 
ing  gathered  in  their  mature  flate  ! 

Plums  are  more  bearable  the  fecond  day,  but 
their  goodnefs  is  diminiffied  ;  and  by  the  third 
day  they  will  for  the  molt  part  rot,  and  be 
fpoiled. 

Peaches  and  NeCbarines  may  be  kept  two  or 
three  days  but  they  are  never  fo  fine  as  when 
they  are  firft  taken,  or  fall  off,  ripe  from  the 
trees. 

Apricots  may  be  kept  longer  than  any  of  thefe, 
if  a  perfon  likes  them  mealy  and  fweet ;  but  there 
are  few  people  of  fuch  a  relifh  ;  and  they  are 
generally  reckoned  in  perfection,  when  the  end 
opens,  and  one  fide  of  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe. 

Moft  of  the  Summer  Pears  and  Apples  are 
good  for  no  longer  duration  than  three  or  four 
days  after  they  have  palled  their  ftate  of  matu¬ 
rity.  The  Pears  rot  at  the  core,  and  become 
mealy  ;  and  tho’  Apples  are  not  fo  liable  to  this 
evil,  yet  the  time  of  their  being  in  good  eating 
is  very  fhort. 

Seeing,  then,  thefe  valuable  kinds,  which  are 
by  far  the  greateft  fhare  of  our  fruit,  are  fo 
fpeedily  configned  to  corruption  after  they 
have  prefented  themfeves  to  us  in  their  pleafing 
reliffies  in  their  moft  perfeCt  and  mature  ftate^ 
it  behoves  us  moft  narrowly  to  watch  the  feafons, 
and  feize  every  opportunity  of  regaling  our- 
felves  with  thefe  bounties  of  Nature  at  fuch  times 
as  ffie  prefents  them  perfeCt  for  our  enjoyment, 
d  hefe  are  all  Summer- fruit,  cooling  and  re- 
fr^ filing,  cheering  and  exhilarating,  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man 
in  the  warmeft  feafons.  Of  thefe  all-bounteous 
Nature  has  been  very  lavifh,  for  their  profufion 
is  great ;  but  they  are  by  no  art  made  to  be 
kept  good  long  ;  fo  that' in  the  article  of  pre¬ 
ferving  of  fruit,  we  muft  look  for  other  forts  on 
which'to  try  our  fkill,  that  thefe  bounties  of  Na¬ 
ture  may  be  wanting  at  no  feafon  of  the  year. 

And  thefe  are  varieties  of  two  diftinCt  fpecies 
only  of  the  before-mentioned  kinds  of  fruit 
called  Apples  and  Pears. 

It  has  been  oblerved,  that  the  numerous  kinds 
of  Apples,  differing  fo  much  in  themlelves 

.  ^  ^  only  one  fpecies  i  and  the  great 

train  of  Pairs,  in  the  amazing  variation® 
are  but  other  fpecies  of  the  fame 
It  has  been  alfo  o'oferved,  that  thefe°  fruit 
are  claffed  or  arranged  in  their  order,  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  A.utumnal,  and  the  Winter.  The 
firft  we  have  given  up,  for  we  don’t  pretend  to 
keep  Summer  Apples  and  Pears;  but  the  fe¬ 
cond  kind  ripens  in  fucceffion,  and  by  bein^  pro 
perly  treated,  may  be  kept  good  all  autumn! 
and  the  greateft  part  of  winter-,  and  the  Fft 
clals  of  fruit  with  fuitabie  treatment  may  be 
made  to  become  lerviceable  until  the  return  of 
the  year,  when  Nature  prefents  us  with  her  nu¬ 
merous  tram  of  Summer  fhort-lived  products 

The  manner  of  gathering  them,  and  the  time 
for  the  operation,  have  been  already  fet  forth  ;  fo 
that  we  will  proceed  to  their  management  when 
brought  into  theFruitery,  and  direCc  their  after¬ 
management  from  that  period  until  they  are 
brought  to  the  table  or  kitchen  for  ufe. 

Wt? 
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We  mud  fuppole  that  they  are  gathering  in 
a  fine  day,  and  are  now  bringing  dry  into  the 
room  appointed  for  the  purpofe.  Keep  the  forts 
diftinft,  and  lay  them  in  heaps,  in  order  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  bring  on  the  perfpiration  cover  each  heap 
dole  down  with  warm  woollen  cloths  ;  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  they  will  begin  to  exude  moifture,  which 
is  called  fweating;  and  this  fweating  fhould  by  all 
means  be  encouraged,  as  thereby  the  redun¬ 
dant,  infipid,  watery  juices,  which  tend  only 
to  accelerate  corruption,  are  thrown  off,  and  the 
perfeft  corrected  juices,  which  are  the  fruit’s 
true  relifh,  left  behind.  When  they  have  paffed 
a  good  fermentation  and  eafy  fweating,  the 
moifture  fhould  be  wiped  clean  off  with  a  flan¬ 
nel  or  woollen  cloth.  When  they  are  properly 
dry,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  a  fine  dry,  warm, 
but  airy  room  •,  and  if  it  be  full  upon  the  l'outh, 
the  fun  fhining  in  at  the  window,  it  will  be  fo 
much  the  better.  After  having  lain  here  a  few 
days,  a  fhare  of  them  fhould  be  removed  to  their 
apartment  in  the- Fruitery,  laying  them  fingly, 
in  Angle  layers  and  not  in  heaps,  to  come  in 
ftrftfor  ufe  ;  whilft  another  fhare  fhould  be  put  in 
large  jars,  and  plugged  and  refined  down  clofe  to 
exclude  the  external  air ;  and  thefe  will  fucceed 
the  others,  and  keep  until  the  feaibn  of  frefn 
fruit  returns. 

Thofe  in  the  jars  cannot  be  fo  readily  examin¬ 
ed  ;  but  fuch  as  are  in  the  Fruitery  fhould  be 
conftantly  watched,  to  fee  if  they  continue  found. 
Pears  generally  decay  firft  at  the  core,  and  Ap¬ 
ples  on  the  outftde  ;  fo  that,  as  foon  as  the  leaft 
fpeck  appears,  they  fhould  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved  ;  for  the  putrefaClion  will  foon  fpread,  and 
the  peftilential  particles  which  fuch  fruit  emit, 
will  be  imbibed  by  the  adjacent  and  other  fruit. 
Thus,  without  timely  precaution,  the  peftilence 
will  become  general,  and  the  greateft  part,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  fineft  fruit  fall  a  prey  to  putre¬ 
faction. 

It  is  neceflary  for  the  perfon  who  has  the  care 
of  the  fruit  to  know,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  pre- 
cife  time  rf  every  fort  of  fruit’s  ripening.  Thus 
he  will  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  aflfort- 
ments  to  go  to,  to  fend  proper  fruit  thro’  the 
different  feafons  to  the  table.  This  is  retarded 
or  accelerated  by  the  ftnenefs  of  the  feafon  when 
growing,  and  the  warm  and  fuitable  place  of  their 


j  repofitory  in  the  winter.  It  mu  ft  therefore  vary 
lb  me  weeks  in  fome  years  more  than  others,  and 
the  good  judgment  and  experience  of  the  Fruit- 
keeper  muft  direCt  him  to  aft  accordingly. 

There  is  a  certain  time  when  all  fruit  is  in 
full  perfection  for  eating  ;  and  take  it  before  or 
after  that  time,  the  flavour  will  be  propor- 
tionably  diminifhed  from  the  diftance  to  that 
time,  let  it  appear  ever  fo  good  and  fair  tc  the 
eye.  A  Pea  or  a  Bean  are  in  their  utmoft  per¬ 
fection  the  moment  they  have  acquired  their 
full  growth,  and  no  longer ;  and  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  their  value  gradually  diminifhes,  though 
they  are  brought  to  the  table  for  fome  weeks. 

Even  fo  a  Pear,  or  any  fruit,  after  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  its  juft  degree  of  ripenefs,  lofes  its  brifk- 
nefs,  the  fine  flavour  diminifhes  gradually  in 
proportion  to  the  diftance  from  that  time,  and 
the  fruit  becomes  of  little  value,  though  it  ap¬ 
pear  ever  fo  good  and  fair  to  the  eye  :  And 
this  is  what  makes  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
things  fo  neceflary  to  one  who  has  the  care  of 
the  fruit,  and  fends  them  to  the  table. 

A  label  muft  conftantly  attend  the  different 
forts  ;  for  this,  to  many,  will  give  an  additional 
agreeable  relifh,  when  they  know  what  they  are 
eating  ;  to  all  it  will  be  pleafing,  and  be  the  means 
of  caufing  the  different  forts  to  be  more  gene¬ 
rally  known. 

We  call  all  forts  of  good  eating  fruit  Table- 
fruit,  not  only  to  diftinguifh  it  from  fuch  as  is 
fit  only  for  Kitchen  ufe,  but  becaufe  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  ferved  in  the  deffert  on  the  table  after  dinner; 

Though  cuftom  has  made  this  univerfally  prac-  pf0per 
tiled,  it  is  a  wrong  time  of  the  day  for  eating  of  time  for 
fruit,  which  fhould  be  between  meals,  or  rather  gathering 
in  the  morning  before  dinner,  about  eleven  or  fn“t! 
twelve  o’clock.  For  then,  as  the  ingenious  Doctor 
Tiffot  obferves,  “  They  neither  difturb  the  di- 
“  geftion  of  other  aliments,  nor  become  difficult 
“  of  digeftion  themfelves,  nor  produce  fournefs 
“  in  the  ftomach  ;  but  afting  in  a  mild,  gentle, 

“  ftimulating,  faponaceous  quality,  refolve  con- 
tc  cretions,  accelerate  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  fti- 
“  mulate  the  fluggiffi  inteftines,  remove  obfti- 
“  nate  coftivenefs,  and  confequently  prevent 
<e  and  remove  many  and  grievous  diforders  in-» 
tc  cident  to  the  human  frame.’* 
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EXPLANATION  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  Columns  :  Under  D,  are  placed  Deciduous  ore 
Trees ;  under  E,  Evergreen  Foreft  Trees;  under  D  W,  Deciduous  Wildernefs  Trees;  under  E  JV, 
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782 

609 


187 

39 

226 


3  4-  i 

3  9  2 


393 

409 

376 


563 

563 


510 


S64 

639 


633 

508 


7Z5 


71 2 


566 


627 

5°4 


576 

,6; 


637 


354 


737 


Dill 

Diojcorea 
DiilafF-Thiftlc 


D 

E 

DW 

EW 

C 

Dittander 


•  ,  Yell  or/ 


Dittany 


Low  hoary 
Ballard 


Dock  - -  ““ 

Doflor  Tinker's  Weed 

Dodartia  m,m~  - 

Dodecatbeon  *  1  ■ 

Dog’s  Bane  ■ 

. - ,  Climbing  - 

- ,  Round-leaved,  — 

— —  Cabbage  - - 

-  Grafs  - - 

-  Mercury  — 

-  Rue  —  — 

-  Tail  Grafs  • - 

— — .  Tooth  Violet  — 

— — —  Violet  • — 

Dog-Rofe  - - - 

Dogwood  - - 

Dohoon  Holly  - - 

Dolicbos  — — 

Double  Anemone 


Bloody  Wall-Flower 


Double-blolfomed  Bramble 
- Hawthorn  — 


Crocus 
Daify 
flowered  Myrtle 


Senfitive  Plant 


Marlh  Marigold 
Meadow-Sweet  •— 
Naflurtium 
Painted  Lady 
Purple  Virgin’s  Bower 
Red  Batchelor’s  Button 
Red  German  Catchfly  — 


Dove-wort 
Downy  Cytifus 

Sow  Thiltle 


Draba 


Dragons 


Marlh 

Yellow 


Head 


Dragon  Tree  — 

Drakena 

Dropwort 

- ,  Water 

Drypis  — 

Duck’s  Foot 

Duck  Meat  • — 

Dudaim 

Duranta  *— 

Dutch  Agrimony 
- Honey-fuckle 

-  Myrtle 

Dwarf  Afh  0 VTbeophrajlus 

- Armenian  Arum 

- -  Bean 

- Canada  Columbine 

- Carline  Thiltle 

- Cherry  — — 

-  . .  -  Chinefe  Fig 

■ - -  Cijlus 

- Elder 

- Gorfe 

- Honeyfuckle 

- Immortal  Flower 

— —  Iris 

• - Kali 

- - Lychnis 

Myrtle 


—  Nut-Tree 
--  Palm 

—  Pea 

—  Pine 

—  Pomegranate 
--  Quince 

—  Rofe  Bav 


Daurian 


• - Sun  Flower 

Dyers  Weed 


E. 


Earth  Chefnut 

- Nut 

Ebony 
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108 


179 

112 


,23 


141 
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146 

167 

167 

.24 


217 


247 


«3i 

240 


267 


269 


253 


263 


398 

61 1 

458 

49 1 
63  5 
762 

*55 
-19 1 
49  2 

397 

3  S9 

477 

856 

649 

793 

480 

518 

876 

164 


308 

437 


470 

4°  3 


412 

824 

331 

627 

627 

769 

482 

353 

494 

5'3 

380 
+  96 

+95 


824 

668 

722 

607 


5*9 


380 

36 

420 


+47 
453 
i  69 

+64 

55° 

S91 


V  o  L.3  II. 


A 


760 


410 

410 


39 

66 

94 


263 


303 


1 1 8 


12' 


216 


448 

468 


455 


444 


486 


23 

128 
289 

129396 

130 

11 3 

4+2 


84 


265 

284 


263 

259 


442 

374 

464 


S  ,  K 


568 


569 

509 


;69 


571 

5*3 

57° 


57* 


579 


702 


758 


743 


397 


Ecbiits 


E  chiles 
Egg  Plant 
Eglatine 

Ehretia 

Elatine 

Elder 

- ,  Marfh 

Elecampane 
Elephant’s  Foot 

-  Head 

FMcbry fum 
Ellifea 

Elm  — — 

Eluttria 
Elymtis 


Enchanters  Nightlhade 
Endive  1  ■■  - 

Englifh  Burnet  Saxifrage 

-  Galengale 

- - -  Hyacinth  — 

..  ■  —  Juniper 

—  —  —  Marfh  Saxifrage 

. - Mercury 

— — — ,  Motherwort 

- Thiftle 

- Wild  Clary 

Epidendron 
Epigaa  “ 

Ericephalus 
Erigeron 

Erinus  *  ■■■■  ■ 

Erygno  — 

Eryjiumum  *— 

Eternal  Flotoer 
Everlafting  Pea 

- Tare 

Ever-flowering  Cinnamon 
Evergreen  Bignonia 

- Buglofs 

. — - — -  Burnet 

-■  i  ' —  Crab  Tree  < 

.  — —  Goofe-Foot 

.  —  Honeyfuckle 

- Oak  1 

Rofe  Tree 


•  Spanilh  Climber  — 

■  Thorn  — - 

Winter  Berry  — 


Evolvulus 
Exacum 

Eyebright  Cow-wheat 
Marih 

* T  1 

F. 


?agenia  -  - 

7alfe  Acacia 

- -  Ipecacuanha 

'eather-Grafs 
fathered  Columbine 
?ell-Wort 
Female  Fern 
7ennel  ' 

- ,  Crooked 

_ ,  Grey-leaved 

- ,  Hog’s 

- ■,  Scorching 

- ,  Sea 

7ennel-Giant 
Fennel-Flower 


of  Crete 


enugreek 
em  - 

— ,  Female 
— ,  Flowering 
— ,  Forked 
— ,  Sweet 
— ,  Wall 

erraria  - 
erulago  *“ 

efcue  Grafs 
everfew 

_ _  Ballard 
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:ver-Root 

ddle  Wood 

eld  Bafil  #  - 

_ _ ,  Syrian 

Virginian 


—  Betony 

—  Madder 

—  Treacle  Mu  Hard 

g  Apple 
,  Cochineal 
,  Indian 
•  Marigold 


42 


DW\EW 


C 


197 

183 

•97 


200 


'7* 


220 


25O 


236 

225 

237 

241 

z7 

235 


263 

268 

253 


161 


N 
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D 


X. 


50; 

769 

585 

302 


S°3 
447 
445 
7  ‘4 
480 

577 

824 

439 

610 

420 

768 

5°5 

3x2 

5*3 

5M 

S49 

604 
604 


35° 


402 


855 

§3' 

841 

538 

744 

805 

805 

701 

843 

469 

524 


313 

6  a  5 

744 

685 

323 

784 

729 

524 

526 

036 

696 

855 

452 

475 


291 


4  6 
1  3  2 


18c 

260 


83 


132 

289 

324 


136 

140 

4i 


140 


r47 


226 
146 
3 1 1 


141 

207 

240 


327 

297 

280 

!75 


213 


424 


41O 

+  82 


399 

398 


410 


460 

375 


402 


365 

437 


572 

573 


571 

548 


574 


572 


607 


376 


653 


546 


723 


702 


528 

528 


Fig  Tree 
Fig-Wort 


,  Sycamore-leaved  — 


Scarlet 


Filbert  — 

Fingrigo  . . - 

Fi  nochi  a  «— 

Fir,  Scotch 
— ,  Silver 
— ,  Spruce 

Flag  - - 

- ,  Sweet-fcented 

— ,  Corn 

— - ,  Cafe 

Elammula 

Flax  ■  ■  ■  — 


Carolina 

Toad 

- ,  Ballard 

-  leaved  Thymtlaa, 

-  Tree 


Flea-Bane 


African 

Marih 
Sicilian 
,  Stinking 


■,  Shrubby  — 


Flea-Wort 
Flixweed 

Flos  Adonis  — 

— —  Solis  ■ — 

I; lower  de  Luce 

* - -  Gentle  — 

Flower  Fence, 

- — • — ,  Barbadoes 

Flowering  Fern 

— — - Reed,  Indian 

- — — —  Rulh 

— - -  ,  Lefler 

Fluellin  - - 

Fly  Honeyfuckle 


Fool’s  Parfley 
Foolftones 
Forpign  Colto^oot 

— - - Thiftle 

Forked  Fern 

Four  o’  Clock  Flower 

Fox-Glove 


■,  African  — 


■,  Canada  perfoliate 
,  Shrubby 


- — ■  Grape 
Fox-Tail  Grais 

Erangula 

Frankincenfe  Pine 
Frazinella 
French  Furze 

- Goat’s  Beard 

- Honeyfuckle 

■■  Lavender 

- Marigold 

- Mercury 

- Rattle 

— —  Willow 

Frelh-water  Soldier 
Fringe  Tree 
Fringed  Water-Lily 
Frittillary 
Frog  Satyrion 
Frog’s  Bit, 

■  ■  Lettuce 
Fuchjia  '  . 

Fumatory 
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D 


leaved  Hellebore  — - 


Furze 

- ,  African 

Fuftick  Wood 


G. 


Galanga 

Gale 

Galen’s  Madwort 

Galingale 

■  ■  — ,  Englifh 

Galenia 

Garden  Crefs 

Gardenia  — — 

Garlick 

- Pear 

Gelder  Rofe 
Gentian 
— — — ,  Marfh 
Gtntiantlla 


E 


3  6 

41 

4' 


DW 


1 1 1 


Il6 


141 


EH’ 


231 

231 

231 


165 


103 


149 


97 


792 


59* 

323 

544 

252 

618 

365 

844 

618 

46 1 

5 1 1 
s  8  6. 


882 


275 


23l 

24 


47 


589 


685 

4*2 

787 

871 


675 

4-13 
453 
3  23 


630 


343 


491 

831 

554 


A 


276 


579 

579 

638 

642 


K 

774 

826 

702 


408 


*95 

*S 


I  s 


132 

132 

249 

289 

4 

1 6 1 
1 1 


26 


5°S 

832 

648 

S29 

111 

575 

32 

3* 


52 

216 

124 


io 


398 

484 


369 


4*5 


555 


500 

045 


59 

299 

212 

260 


‘44 

183 


635 

80 

34° 


338 

833 

538 


*47 


394 


4*7 


87 

620 


42 


^2 


589 


581 


*3 

605 

382 

56* 


736 


738 

699 


Vot.  II, 
146 


*0  F 


Cacfian 


/ 


I 


N 


D 


E 


X 


Geranium  • — 

Gtrardia  * — 

Gerafcanthus 
German  Catch-Fly 

— . Field  Betony 

Gold  of  Plcafure 
—  Knot-Grafs 

-  Ox-Eye 

-  Rag-Wort 
■  -  Star-Wort 
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Germander 

• - ,  Wild 

Geropogon 

Gefnaria 

Gin  - 

Gillifiower 


Ginger 

Ginfeng 

Gladiole 


Sea 


Water 


Glafs-Wort 

. . -/Jointed 

Shrubby 

Globe  Amaranth 
Flower 

• - Ranuncului 

- Thiftle 


Glycine 

Gnidia 

Goat’s  Beard 


French 


• - Rue  •* 

■ . .  Stones  — 

- Thorn 

God  Tree 

Gold  of  Pleafure  « 

Golden-haired  Crowfoot 

- Rod  - 

— — - ,  Vifcous 

—  . Tree 

- - Sampire 

»■"  Saxifrage 

—  - Thiftle 

Vernal  Amaryllis 


Goldilocks 


Sweet-fcented  — 


Goldylocks 
Gomphrena 
Good  Henry 
Goofe  Corn 

- - Foot 

»  Grafs 

- Tongue 

Goofeberry 

_ - ,  American 


Gorfe  . . 

—  _ ,  African 

Gorteria 

Go-to-bed  at  Noon 
Gourd  —— 

Gout-Wort 
Grain,  Oily  purging 
Granadilla 

Grape  —  -- — * 

- ,  Indian  - 

. - ,  Sea-fide 

Grafs,  Arrow-headed 

—  - ,  Barley 

. - Bearded  Wheat 

- Bent 

- , - ,  Silky 

- - ,  Bog-Rufh 

- - ,  Brome 

- ,  Bull-Rulh 

.  .1  — ,  Canada  Secale 

. - ,  Canary 

- - ,  Cat’s-Tail 

. ..  ... - ■- - Sea 

■ - ,  Club-Rulh 

—  — ,  Cock’s-Foot 

- - ,  Cotton 

—  ■—  Couch 

- - ,  Cyferui , 

— ,  Cyperoide 
- Dog’s 

—  - - ;  Dog’s-Tail 

- ,  Feather 

— — ,  Fefcue 
— ,  Fox-tail 

— — ,  German  Knot 
,  Goofe 


244 


247 


256 


p 

S41 

626 

656 

79° 

359 

800 

586 

837 

871 


546 

370 

828 

690 

544 

+  i  * 

Oil 

767 

764 


857 
857 
500 

824 

851 

534 

777 


656 
748 
819 


;86 

444 

790 

346 

549 

748 

443 

439 

595 

439 

535 

317 


266 

275 
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2  91 
272 

301 

>53 


557 


265 


l5S 

296 

1 3* 


306 


329 


854 

5°3 

332 

785 

407 

788 

5°3 

7°4 

706 

788 

483 

316 

856 

in 
7»S 
7  8  8 

422 

856 

680 

83I 

526 

343 

790 

535 


222 

132 

273 

410 

377 


79 
2  6  5 

I46 


157 
306 
I  14 

278 


I7I 


47 

243 

245 


118 

141 

10 

272 

146 


485 


412 


351 


358 


575 


487 

413 


582 


506 


+  84 
600 


579 


600 


528 

615 


679 

548 
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Grafs,  Hair  ■  -■■■  ■■ 

- ,  Hard  — 

- ,  Hedge-Hog  — 

- ,  Indian  Reed  — — 

— ,  Knot  - - 

— — , - ,  German  - — 

-  . — ,  — — Mountain 

- ,  Leffer  Flowering  Ru(h 

— — ,  Love  - - 

■ — — ,  Lyme  — — 

Marlh  Reed  - - 

- ,  Mat  - 

— ,  Meadow  — 

- ,  Melic  ■■ 

- ,  Millet  ,  r - 

- ,  Cyperus 

- ,  Mountain  Knot 

-  . Moufe-Ear  Scorpion 

- ,  Oat  — — - 

• — — ,  Panic  - - 

- -  of  Parnaffus  — 

— — ,  Quaking  — — 

- ,  Quick  — 

- ,  Reed  . 

- ,  Rue-leaved  Whitlow 

Rufh  — — 
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— ■ — , - ,  Leffer  Flowering  r— 

-■ ,  White-flowered  — — 

- , -  Wheat  - - 

- ,  Scorpion,  Moufe-Ear  - 

— — ,  Scurvy  - . -  ■ 

- Sea  Cat’s-Tail  - 

- - Sea  Lyme  -  ■ 

- ,  Sea  Reed  — —  - 

- ,  Sea  Wheat  — * 

•  - ,  Secale  ■ 

■  - ,  Silky  Bent  . . 

-  Soft  -  —  - 

-  Spike,  Winged  — - 

- - ,  Spiked,  Sea  - . - 

■  - - ,  Spring  ■ 

- ,  Suffolk  '  - 

•  - ,  Vernal  -  -  ■  - 

■  - ,  Viper’s  —  ■ 

•  - ,  W  neat  . . 

■  - ,  — * — ,  Bearded  . 

- - , - ,  Rufh 

~~  >  Sea 

— — ,  White-flowered  Rufh 

-  —  ■>  Whitlow  — 


- , - ,  Rue-leaved 

— - — ,  Worm  — . 

Grafs-leaved  Kali  — — 

Great  Henbit  — - - 

— —  Palm  Tree  - 

—  Snow  Drop  - 

— —  Tooth- Wort  — . 

Greater  Lathyris  *— — 

■ - Maple  - - 

- Wild  Burnet  — ■  ■ 

Greek  Valerian  - - 

Green-fruited  Mulberry  Tree  — 
Green-Man  Orchis  — - 

Greens,  Spring  —  ■  ■■  ...  .  - 

Grecwia  -  ■  . 

Grim  the  Collier  — — 

Gromwell  - - - 

Ground  Ivy  - 

Upright  — 


Div 


EW 


■  Nut 
Pine 

— Baftard 


Groundfel 


Buenos  Ayres 
Indian 
Madrafs 
Perennial 


■,  Stinking  — 
Groundfel  Tree,  African  — • 

■  —  ■  ■- - ,  Virginian  — 

Guajacum ,  Baftard  — — 

Guernfey  Lily 
Guinea  Aloe 

» - -  Henweed 

■—  •-  Orchis 

- -—  Pepper 

Gum  Cicory 


Yellow 


- -  Succory 

Gundelia 

Gyf/ophila 


18 
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343 

442 

382 

727 

790 

S85 

784 

406 

5°3 

382 

664 

721 

943 

885 

788 

585 

656 

400 

692 

695 

406 

856 

38 

788 

784 

785 
856 
656 

455 

762 

5°3 

38 

856 

5°3 

508 

57° 

*3 

85 

363 

36 

79 

851 

5°3 

85, 

856 

785 


A  G 

"1 


252 

272 


146 


600 


771 

725 

6r. 


5S6 

620 

546 


837 

3oo 


4*3 


346 


427 

44' 

552 

553 


:5° 


*4 

223 

47 

23 


269 

272 


223 

9i 

2  45 


8 


250 

275 


600 


128 

629 

297 

2o5 

187 

612 

602 

137 


97 

297 

28 

01 

278 

32 

S2 


4*3 


57 

65 

59 


474 


398 

364 

355 

356 


637 


75  * 


620 

585 


659 


502 

&35 

587 

35 


71) 


Ifair-Grafs 


H. 

Hair-Grafs  _ 

Hairy  Fern  . _ 

• - Kidney-Wort  _ 

- Star  of  Bethlehem  ■ — 

Hamel/ia  _ _ 

Hard  Grafs  - _ 

Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum  — 
Hare-Bell  __ _ 

Hare’s  Ear  - 

- - - — ,  Ballard  — - 

Tail  Ruth  — - 


Harmala  ______ 

Harmel,  Mountain  - 

Hart's  Tongue  , 

Hartogia  ■■  . 

Hart-Wort  - 

*  "  — >  Shrubby  Ethiopian 

Hatchet  Vetch,  Liquorice 
Haw,  Black  . ....  . . 

Hawk-Nut  _ 

Hawkweed  , 

— — ,  Baftard 

—  . — ,  Long-rooted  — 

■■  — ,  Rough 

•  — ,  Smooth 

Spotted  —  ■ 


Hawthorn 
Hazel 

• - .Witch 

Heart’s  Eafe 
Heart  Pea 

■ - Seed 

Heath 


— — ,  Berry-bearing 
*— — ,  Irifh 
«— —  Peafe 
— — ,  Sea  ..  ■  ■  ■■ 

•—.Tree  — — 

Hehenjlretia 
Hedge  Hy  flop 
— -  Mu  Hard 
—  Nettle 

•  ■'  "  — — ,  Mountain 

Shrubby 


- Parfley 

Hedgehogs 
Hedge  hog -Grafs. 
Hedypnois 
Heliocarpus 
Heliophila. 

Heliotrope 

Peruvian 
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Hellebore,  Baftard 
. - ,  Black 


,  Fumatory-leaved  — 
White  — - 


ielleborine 
Heloniat 

Helvetian  Eryjtmum 
demlock 


Lefler 

- ,  Water 

lemp 

_ _  Baftard 

lemp  Agrimony 


.Baftard  — 

■»  Virginian  — 
Water 


_ ,  Nettle,  Yellow 

ten  and  Chickens 
ten  bane 
[enbit,  Great 

- — ,  Little 

[enweed.  Guinea 
fep  ■ 

Tepatica 
lerb  Bennet 

- Chriftopher 

. —  Gerard 

- Paris 

- Robert 

. - Trinity 

_ .  True  Love  of  Canada  • 

— .  Two-Pence 
lermannia 
lippocratea 

ioary  Dittander,  Low 

- Stmbe 

logs  Fennel 
dogweed,  American 
Hollow  Root 


Carolina 


E 


otr 


47 


97 


Em 


207 


173 


217 

219 


334 

323 

7  9 

884 


572 

5  J6 
700 
700 
389 


569 

41c 

566 

6a 

58. 

582 


5°9 

5°4 

5°9 

68 

528 

5< 


51 

i~ 

534 

826 


422 


N 
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X. 


5; 


304 


169 

lo7 


247 

l75 


G 


450 

369 

457 


4i6 


589 


32 1 
59 

5  3 
S  9 


3  74 
8  0i 

559 

868 

801 

561 


4.46 

705 


483 
5 '9 
329 


534 

4°3 

577 

187 


354 

543 

324 

329 

695 


854 

630 


455 

427 

70J 

329 


•43 


1  j  5 

iss 

•  9  5 
19  7 


r-i 

zo8 


173 

i  62 
163 


i83 


289 

95 

6 

56 


263 

42 


172 

319 


416 


149 

32 


461 


418 


59* 


576 

5*9 


K 


635 


4*9 


594 


523 


Holly,  Sea 
Hollyhock 
Honefty 
Honey  Flower 
Honevfuckle 


American 


Dwarf 


■,  Upright  - 


-,  Evergreen 
Fly 

— ,  African 
-,  French 
.  T refoil 
Upright 
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Honeywort 
Hooded  Milfoil 

Willow-Herb 
Hop  Plant 
Horehound 


Bafe 

Black 

Water 


Hornbeam 
Horned  Fern 

- -  Pond  Weed 

Poppy 


Horfe-Chefnut 


Scarlet-flowering 


Horfe-Radilh 
Horfe-Shoe  Vetch 
Horfe-Tail 

— * — - Shrubby 

H(  rfe-rongued  Laurel 
Hottentot  Cheny 
Hound’s  Tongue 
Houfe-Leek 

- - - ,  Lefler 

- ,  Water 

Hugonia 
Humble  Plant 
Hundred-leaved  Rofe 
Hyacinth 

- ,  Lily 

- - -  Star 

Hydrangea 

H\  dr  ole  a  ~ 

Hyo/eris  • 

Hypecnum  - 

Hypericum  Prut  ex 
HypogloJJum  •— — 1  " 

Hypoxis  ■  '■  ■ 

Hyflbp  «■  — - 

- ,  Hedge  — ■ 

- . Mountain 


I. 


Jacea  - - - 

Jack  in  a  Box 
Jack  by  the  Hedge 
Jacobd’a 
Jacob’s  Ladder 
Jagged-leaved  Cotyledon 
Jamaica  Bay 
■  Birch  — 

Cedar  • 

-  ■ — —  Virgins  Bower m 
Iberis  ■  ■  ■ 

Ice  Plant  — — 

Jericho,  Rofe  of  • 

Jerufalem  Artichoke 

- Oak 

Sage 

,  Arabian 
,  Ballard 
,  Cape 
,  Ilex- leaved 
,  Perfian 
,  Red 
,  Scarlet 
,  Virginian 


Jeflamine 


Jews  Mallow 
Ilex  - 

—  leaved  Jeflamine 
Immortal  Flower 
Indian  Arrow-Root 

■  ■  -  Centaury 

—  —  Climber 
- Crefs 

■  - Cytifus 

- Fig 

* — — ■  God  Tree 

—  -Grape  ■ — 


2  2 


DIE 


'4' 

93 

141 

141 


225 


IO- 


87 


*73 


130 


187 


Em 


259 


216 

242 
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242 


514 

336 

64 


401 

464 


415 

554 

852 

434 

879 

794 

635 

824 

402 

29 

23 

33 


455 
569 
43  5 

08 


47 

99 

79>> 

832 


193 

573 

86 

786 

578 
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*4 


220 


2lC 


132 


«93 


237 
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76 
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297 


G 


575 


589 


.325 

7* 


169 


37 

117  223 
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227 
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5*7 

586 

723 


558 

7  07 


:5° 


549 
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7i 


194 

2j3 

20 

79 


9s 


3 '  3 
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724 


396 

617 


597 


59 


59‘ 


560 

rcr 

528 

546 


421 


428 


428 

486 

365 


625 

54i 

582 


644 

520 

557 


613 

499 

601 

566 

528 

579 


73 


73 


75: 
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N 
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X* 


Indian  Groundfel 
o — l  ■  ■—  Inula 

_■  ... ...  Mallow 

- Millet  - " 

. — - Mulberry  Tree 

——Reed 

- . - Flowering 

- Sida,  Yellow 

- - Silk 

- .  Vervain  Mallow 

i  Wheat 

* - Wild  Service 


Indico 
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Ballard 
In  left  Orchis 
Italian  Meadow-Rue 

- - -  Stcebe 

Job’s  Tears 
Jointed  Glafs-Wort 

- - Podded  Colutea 

Jonquil 

Ipecacuanha,  Falfe 
Iris 


■  ,  Chalcedonian 
— — ,  Perli  an 
Irilh  Whorls 
Iron -Wood 
Iron-Wort 

lfopyrum 

Itch  Tree 

Itea  . . — 

Judas  Tree 

Jujube  - 

July  Flower 


— ,  Clove 
■  Stock 


Juniper 
Jupiter’s  Beard 

‘JuJJiaa 

Jujlicia 

Ivy  — 

Ixia 

\xcra 


44 


EW  C 


88 


i°9 


*33 

1 1 04 


K. 


Kali  - - 

- ,  ./Egyptian 

— ,  Coptic 

Kalmia 

Karatus  — 

Ketmia 

- ,  Syrian 

Kidney-Bean 

« - Vetch 

- Wort 

Hairy 

Kidney-Bean-Tree 
Kiggelaria 
King’s  Spear 
Kipper- Nut 


Kifs  behind  the  Garden-door  — 

Knapwead  - - 

«  —  ■■ — ,  Tuberous 
Knawel  — — — 

Knautia  ■ 

Knobbed-rooted  Liquorice  Vetch 
Knot-Grafs  — 

— ,  German 


— ,  Mountain 


Knotted  Marjoram 
-  Parfley 


L. 


Lablab 

Laburnum 

Lachnea 

Ladies  Bedltraw 

- Finger 

- Hair 

— Mantle 
■  Slipper 

- Smock 


Pendulous  Podded 


-  ■-  -  Traces 
Lady  of  the  Day 
— —  of  the  Night 
Laetia 


Lambs  Lettuce 
Lancalhire  Afphodel 
Land  Caltrops 
Larch  Tree 
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”5 


12 


K2 


57° 

382 


220 


223 


256 


258 


67 

595 

427 

76 

465 

658 

855 

S89 

589 

59 

509 

807 

595 


487 

U 

436 


56 


599 


364 

466 

779 

388 

410 

427 

802 

790 


27 

790 

585 


535 

364 

406 

338 

81 

418 

672 
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282 

170 


282 

242 

325 

179 


G 


3  69 


92 

263 

102 


284 


76 


84 

185 


265 

213 

213 

167 

244 

25 

104 


35 

21 

7' 

72 

85 

232 

72 

76 

3°4 


39' 


387 


620 


636 


60 1 


559 


660 


47  6 

462 

464  65 1 


343 

424 

425 


603 

604 


26 


27 

46 

25 


58 

262 


427 


3°7 


6o5 


52b 

59  3 

637 


600 


54i 

54' 


74' 


710 


757 


Larkfpur  — .  .  ■  ■ 

Lafer-Wort  — — 

Lathyris,  Greater 
Lathyrus,  Ballard 
Laurel  —  . . 

— — ,  Alexandrian 
■  ,  American  Mountain 

- . ,  Horfe-tongued 

1 — ,  Portugal  •- 

Sea-lide 

- ,  Spurge  - 

Laurel-leaved  Tulip-Tree 

Lauf-u/linus  _ _ 

Lavatera  - - 

Lavender 
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VOL.  I. 


D 


JJL 


French 

- ,  Sea 

Lavender-Cotton 

Law/onia  — .  . 

L'Jzarole 
Lead-Wort 
Lead  Buckler-Mallard 
— '■  Goofe  Grafs 
Rupture- Wort 

-  ■  Stick-Wort 

-  Water-Plantain 

Lebanon,  Cedar  of 
Leek  -  ■  ■  - 

Lemon-Tree 
Lentil 

Lentifcus  ►— 

Leontopodium 

Leopards  Bane  • 

Leptojlacbia  • 

LelTer  Burdock 

- -  Flowcring-Rulh 

- -  Hemlock 

- Houfe-Leek 

- Orpine 

Lettuce 
- ,  Frogs 

—  - ,  Lambs 

—  ,  Wall,  Creeping 

Wild 


Leucadendron 
Leyjera 

Vita 

Lilac  —  - 

Lily  - 

—  Afphodel 

• — ,  Atamufco 

- ,  Belladonna 

—  Daffodil 

- ,  Day  - - 

— ,  Guernfey 
■ —  Hyacinth  — 
,  Martagon 

■  ■"  -  - - ,  Little 

• — ,  Perfian 
— St.  Bruno's 
— ,  Superb 
Thorn 

- of  the  Valley 

■ — ,  Water 

- ,  Fringed 

Lime  Tree 
Limeum 
Limodoruui 
Linden  Tree 
Ling 


Lion’s  Foot,  Candy 

- —  Leaf 

—  Tail 

Lippia  .  ■  ■ 

Liquidamber  — 
Liquorice 


•,  Wild  — 

*  Hatchet-Vetch  — 

-  Vetch  —  ■ .  . 


-,4Cnobbed -rooted 


Little  Martagon  LiJy 

- -  Milkmaid 

- Sun-Flower 

Live  Plant 
Live-ever 
Live  in  Idlenefs 
Live-long 
Lizard  Flower 
Lizard ’8  Tail 
Loculi  Tree 
Leoflingia 

Logwood  . — 

London-Pride 
Long-rooted  Howkweed 
Loofc-ftrife 


47 


DW 


EW 


'43 

'35 


1 12 


236 

242 

240 

242 

23b 

2'5 

225 

246 


A 


231 


'93 


95 

'95 


'3 


484  1 2 
6oiit 

*37 

68, 


606 

828 

773 

7  20 

535 

618 


192 
1 9 1 

29: 


377 

493 

710 


256 


79’ 


732 

738 

738 


614 
562 

346 

346 

562- 

346 

786 

615 

°37 

529 

361 


458 

667 

648 


195 

264 


133 

142 

223 


2  77 

106 


5°9 

4*7 

608 

610 


547 

393 

569 

393 

637 

487 

4+7, 


96 
7  5 

778 


779 

581 


G 


428 


397 

458 


43° 

..32 

4'4 

39' 


638 


608 

643 


65 

63 

36 


433 

433 


106 

32 ' 


199 


204 


585 


562 

5°4 

5°4 


583 

538 


IJL 


736 

737 


66, 


735 

757 


6og 


35! 


389 


617 


598 

588 


Loole 
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Loofe-Strife,  Purple 
X-oranthus  —— 

Lote  Tree 
Lovage 
Love-Apple 

-  Grafs  » 

Lou  fe- Wort 
Low  Hoary  Dittander 
> —  Spring  Navelwort 
Lucern 
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Lunaria,  Sweet-fcented 

Lung-Wort 

Lupine 

• - ,  Scarlet 

lychnidea 

Lychnis 

Baftard 
-,  Dwarf 
' — — ,  Scarlet 

- - ,  Wild 

Lycian  Cedar 

Lygifium 

Lyme-Grafs 


M. 


Macedonian  Parfley 
Machineel  Tree  ■ — 

Macrocnemum  — 

Madder  — 

■  — - ,  Field 

- ,  Petty 

Madrafs,  Cocks  Head  of 

— - ,  Groundfel  of 

Mad  wort  — i 

•«— - ,  Galen’s 


Magnolia  “ 

Mahaleb 
Mahogany  Tree 
Maidep-Hair  “ 

— — ,  Sea 
Malabar  Buckthorn 
— — — —  Nighdhade 

.  ■  Nut 

Male  Balfam-Apple 
Mallow 

_ _ Ballard 

•  Betony-leaved 

African  Shrub 
Jews 
..Indian 
Marlh 
,  Mexican 
Syrian- 
-.Vervain 

,  Indian 

Mallow  Tree 
Mammee  Tree 
Mandrake 
Manghas ,  Milky 
Mangoftan 
Maple  — 

„ _ Afh-leaved 

_ _ — ,  Greater  " 

_ ,  Norway 

Maple-leaved  Service  Tree 
_ _ _  Viburnum 
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21 


African 
,  Corn 

Double  Marlh 

’  rich 

,  Pot 


111* 

Knotted 

Sweet 

e  Treacle  Muftard 
r 

aflard  Ricinus 
ijlus 

inquefoil 
> raba 
lder 

ye-Bright 
ern 

lea-Bane 
lentian 
ioofe-Grafs 
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220 


*43 

l51 


136 


84 


197 


1 1 


613 

406 

698 

455 

479 

638 

625 

466 

745 

626 

708 

473 

708 

626 

33* 


5  °3 


‘95 

291 


140 
1  6  • 


479 


408 


S  3  5 
7  S  S 


472 


345 

635 


89 


652 

634 

633 

633 


344 

56$ 

34 


399 


202 

90 


284 


280 

12 

59 

10 


219 

205 


98 
20  § 
Z  8  2 


57 

4i5 


44 1 

4i5 


678 

453 


606 

457 


323 

882 

833 

535 


16 

242 


361 


610 


635 


595 

610 


655 


666 


608 

.6 


424 

436 

436 


53 

366 

299 

82 

213 

437 

299 

233 

448 

III 


289 


4* 


75  2 


557 


593 

593 


*?5 


540 

581 


614 


561 


722 

740 

740 

740 


Marlh  Mallow 

- Marigold,  Double 

- - Pefiny-Wort 

- St.  Peter’s  Wort 

— — ,  Samphire 

■ - Saxifrage,  Englilh 

- Trefoil 

Martagon  Lily 


Little  — 


Martynia 

Marum 

Marvel  of  Peru 
Mailer-Wort 


Black 

Wild 
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Maltick,  Syrian 

—  ■  Thyme 

Mallick  Tree 

Mat-Grafs 

Matfeilon 

Maudlin 

May-Apple 

- Weed 

Meadia  ■  ; 


Meadow  Grafs 

- Pink 

—  ■  Rue 
- Italian 


Saffron 


•  -  He  felt 


,  Spanllh 


Meadow-Sweet 
Medick  — — 

Medlar 

— — ,  American 
Medufa’s  Head 
Melancholy  Thiftle 
Melick-Grafs 
Melilot  — 

- . ^Egyptian 

■  ,  Ruffian 


Melochia 

Melon 


Water 


Melon-Thiftle 
Memecylon  ■ 

Mercury 

■  ,  Englilh 

■  ■  ,  French 
Meriana 

Met  el! a  Nut 
Meu  — — — 


Mexican  Mallow 

Mezereort 

Milfoil 

• - ,  Hooded 

— — ,  Water 
Milk-Vetch 


Ballard  .  - 


Milk-Wort 

. - ,  Sea 

Milky  Manghaf 
- — Parfley 
M tiler  i  a  •  •• 

Millet  — — — 

- ,  Indian 

- . -  Grafs 

- -  Cyperus-Grafs 

Milt-wafte 

Mint  - 

- ,  Ceylon 

Mint-Tree 

Mifleltoe  — — 


'Mithridate  Muflardj 
Mock  Aloe 
— —  Afphodel 

- - Orange 

Moldavian  Baum 

Mollugo  - - 

Molucca  Baum 
Moly  — — 

Monarda  » » 

Money-Wort 

- — Baflard 

Monk’s  Hood 

- Rhubarb 

Monnieria 

Montpelier,  Cytifus] 
Moon  Trefoil 

- - Seed  — — 

- Wort 

Morea 

Morina ,  Oriental 
Morinda 
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824 
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34* 
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36 
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35 1 
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34* 
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762 
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3°3 
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2  x 
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43 


340 

34° 


825 
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766 
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54° 


739 


442 
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Mofchatel,  Tuberous 
Motherwort,  Englifh 

—  — — — - ,  Siberian 

—  - ,  Tartarian 

Mountain  Ath 

- - . —  Columbine 

- - Eye-bright 

- - - - Harmel 

- Hedge-Nettle 

- - -* —  Hyflbp 

— ■ - — —  Knot-Grafs 
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Laurel,  American  — 
Parfley 
Poly 
Ragwort 


Moufe-Ear 


Samicle,  Round-leaved 
Saxifrage  - — — - 

Siler  — — 

Stone  Parfley  - 


—  Chickweed 
-,  Creeping 
Scorpion-Grafs 


Tail 


Mug-Weed 
Mugwort  -  ..... 
Mulberry 

- - — ,  Green-fruited 

•— — — ,  Indian 
•— — — —  Spinach 
Mulberry-leaved  Fig 
Mullein 

- Oriental 

Munttngia  — 

Mulhrcom  *. 

Muftard 

— - - Baftard 

— : - ,  Buckler 

■■.ill.  — — —  ,  Leaft 

— ->  Clypeated 
— — — ,  Hedge 

■ - —  ,  Mithiidate 

— — ,  Tower 
- - ■  —  i  Baftard 


Treacle 


Cretaii 

Field 

Maritime 


Mute  Hina 
Myrrh,  Canadian 
Myrtle  Tree 


Candleberry 

Dutch 


Myrtle-leaved  Sumach 
-Myxa  — — 


N 


Naked  Ladies 

Napaa  ■ 

Nqpellus 

NardJJus  - - 

Nard,  Celtic 
Narrow-leaved  S tceclias 
Najlurtium 

- -  Double 

Natrix  '  - -— 

Navel-Wort  - 

Low  Spring 


25 


21 


uw\e  w  c 


Venus’ 

Water 


Nectarine 

Nep 

Nettle 

■ - ,  Dead 

- - ,  Hedge 


Mountain 

- - ,  Shrubby 

■ - ,Hemp,  Yellow 

Nettle  Tree 
New-Jerfey  Tea-Tree 
Nickar  Tree 
Night-Cheerer 
Nightfhade 
_ — — — ,  American 
Deadly 

. . — ,  Enchanters 

— — - - ,  Malabar 

—  - - ,  Three-leaved 

- - - ;  Woody 


Ninzin 
Nipple-Wort 
Noli  ms  tang* re 


24 


205 

H7 


r49 

x  10 
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II 
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lOI 
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618 


595 

402 

700 

826 

845 

S85 

397 

837 
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779 
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864 
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72 
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845 


845 


453 

7°5 
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658 
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74 
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45 
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7° 
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86 

43 

90 

90 
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3M 
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346 


422 
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824 


698 
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3*3 
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‘*7 


332 

187 

'  45 
297 


45  6 

388 


7*3 

399 

447 

854 

816 


291 

39 


189 

177 


461 

572 

479 

354 


623 


557 


757 


560 


789 


539 

586 

54* 

661 
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None  fd  Pretty 
Norway  Maple 
Nut  Tree 


O. 

Oak  — — - 

- ,  Evergreen 

— — ,  of  Cappadocia 
*— —  of  Jerusalem 
— — ,  Poifon 
Oat-Grafs 

Oats  .  •  »■— — 
— ,  Wild 

O cuius  Chrijli 
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Oily  Purging  Grain 
Oldenlandia 
Oleander  - — '■* 

Oleafter  (Wild  Olive) 
Olive  Tree 
- ,  Wild 


One  Berry 
Onion  —  ■■  — 

- ,  Sea 

Onion-leaved  Aloe 
Opbrys  — — 

Orach 


of  Barbadoes,  Wild  - 


Stinking 

.,  Wild  5 


Orange  Tree 
— — — — ,  Mock 

Orchis  - - 

,  Baftard 

— — ,  Green  Man 
—— — ,  Guinea 
-,  Infedt 


Oriental  Buck-Wheat 

. - Morina 

■ - ,  Mullein 


Origany 

Orpine 


-,  Baftard  ■■■■ 

-,  Lefler  - - 

True,  of  Imperatus  — 


Orpine  Tree,  Baftard 
Ornjala 

Ofmnnd  Royal 
Ofwego  Tea 
Othonna  • 

Owe  da 
Ox-Eye 


*9 

28 


43 


German 


Ox-Heel 
Oxflip 
Ox-Tongue 
Oxys 


Ozier 


Shrubby 


K 


Paliurus 

Palm,  Great 
,  Dwarf 
Palma  Chrijli 
Palmetto  — — 

Panic  Grafs 
Panfy  — — — — 

Papaw  Tree 
Paradife  Apple 
Park  Leaves 
Parkinfonia 
Parnaflus,  Grafs  of 
Parfley  - 

- — ,  Baftard 

- ,  Fool’s 

- ,  Hedge 

- ,  Knotted 

,  Macedonian 

- ,  Milky 

- ,  Mountain 

-■  — ,  Pyrenean 

—  — ,  Sea*  Scottilh 

—  — ,  Stone 

- — ,  - ,  Baftard 

- -  leaved  Grape 

-  Piert 

Parfnep 

- ,  Cow 

- ,  Prickly 

Sea 


II 


16 


169 


*5* 


EW\  C 


237 


Water 


■  So 


165 


9* 

1 6 1 


779 
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400 

400 

768 


1 20 
1 20 


695 

786 

672 


675 

777 

672 

672 

727 

655 


7  96 


836 

684 

685 
65; 


4* 

4  + 

59 

559 

739 


G  S 


79 

79 

47 

40 

47 

278 

230 


79 

79 

79 


70 


21 

106 


446 

447 


34° 


379 


624 


574 

S24 


69  9 


587 


448 

389 


692 

579 

695 


40S 

798 

397 

613 

397 

8 1 2 

6  97 

698 

199 

499 

3  ib 


235 

5° 

246 


45* 


3  S  \ 

376 


45  2 


508 


6  26 


627 


236 

321 


67 

6 

3°4 

©I 


109 

*95 

289 

28 

164 


374 

37 


361 


637 


535 

629 


04 


74* 
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E 
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Pafque  F'ower 
Pafiion  Flower 


Patience  Dock 
- Rhubarb 

paullinia 

Pea  — — 


rtinkiflg 


— ,  Bladder 
* — ,  Ch;ck 

- ,  Heart  - 

— — ,  Heath 

- - ,  Perennial 

- ,  Sweet-fcented 

• — ,  Winged 

- ,  Wood 

Peach  ■ - 

Pear  - - - 
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D 


E  DW 


- ,  Avocado  — 

— ,  Garlick  . - 

Pear-Wort  — _ 

Pedalium  — - 

Pellitory  - - 

-  ofSpaih  - 

Pendulous  Podded  Ladies  Smock 

Penny-Crefs  - - 

- -  Royal  - — - 

- Wort  - - 

- ,  Marfa  • — 

- ,  Wall  - - 


Peony 

Pepper 


,  Guinea 
Wall 

-  Tree 

-  Wort 


Perennial  Bifaop’s  Weed 

- - Candy  Lion’s  Foot 

- .  Grcundfel 

ftinking 


Pea 


Perejkia  - 

Petejia  — 

Periploca  - - 

•  - ,  African 

. - ,  Citron-leaved 

Periwinkle 

Perfect 

Perfian  Jeffainirie 

-  Iris 

— — —  Lily 
Peru,  Marvel  of 
Peruvian  Bark-Tree 

*  - —  Heliotrope 

Petrea  •— — 

Petty  Madder 
Pheafant’s  Eye 

j PJiellandrium 
Pbelypcsa  “ 

Phenician  Cedar 
Phillyrea 
»  — ,  Cape 

Phryma  — — 

Picris,  Pyrenean 
Pig  Nut 

Pilcorn  - - — 

Pile -Wort  *■* - * 

Pimento  * 

Pimpernel 


Baftard 
,  Sea 
Water 
,  Yellow 


Pine  Apple 
Pine  Tree 
Pineatler 
P  input  n 
Pink 

..  — ,  China 

- - ,  Meadow 

- - ,  Sea 

— Wild 

Pifcidia 

Pifaamin  Plum 
Piltachia  Nut 
Pithyufa 
Plane  Tree 
Plantain 
- - .  Water 


Leaft 


II 


leaved  Wild  Clzry 


PJantain-Tree  , 
Pliant-Mealiy  Tree 
Plinia 

Ploughman’s  Spikenard 
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36 

38 
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*53 

54 
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69  7 

762 
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681 

71/ 

681 
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A 

G 

•S 
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646 

466 

576 
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796 

611 

816 

427 

413 

398 
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240 


248 

25 

■83 

59 
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248 
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3°3 


1 04 

248 

57 
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420  629 
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743 


607 

561 


255 

274 


231 

231 


591 
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472 

705 

603 


7I0 

7H 
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748 

349 

373 

770 

630 


487 

626 
4.3  2 

824 

432 


5ZI 

718 

340 

618 

57* 


216 


I  I  2 

4 


40 


l9 

74 


123 

123 

298 


249 


97 


45.5 


418 


372 


355 


783 

809 


640 

535 


528 

635 


566 

679 

607 


739 


54 

636 


623 


525 

525 


641 


622 
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759 


Plum 

- ,  Aflyrian 

- Bay 

• - ,  Brafilian 

- ,  Cocoa 

Date 

- - ,  Pifaamin 

Plunketia 
Pockwood 
Poet’s  Cajfio. 

Poifon  A  fa 
- —  ■■  Oak 
••  Tree 
Poly,  Cretan 

- ,  Mountain 

Polyanthus  ,  - 

- - - ■  Narcijfa't 

Polycarpon 

Polycnemum 

Polymnia 

Polypody  — 

Pomegranate 
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Dwarf 


Pomutn  Amoris 
Pond-Weed 

■  - ,  Horned 

Pontedria 

Poplar  -S  '■% 

Poppy 

•  - ,  Horned 

■  Prickly 
Sprattling 

Portlanclia 
Portugal  Laurel 
Potatoes  — — • 

- Spanifa 

Pot-Marigold  - — 

- Ma  joram 

Prick-Madam 
Prickly  Bindweed 
- -  Parfnep 

•  - -  Poppy . 

■  - Samphire 

Primrofe  - — ~ 

- -  Tree 

Privet  — — 

- ,  Egyptian 

Prockia  ■  ■  "  - 

Proferpinaca 

Pfychotria 

Ptelea  — — - 

Puccoon 

Pudding  Pipe-Tree 

Pulfatilla 

Pumkin  - - 

Purple  Bird’s  Nell 

— - Loofe  Strife 

- flowered  Lucern 

Purflain-Tree 
Purflane  — — 

Cape 


Water 
Pyracantha 
Pyrenean  Baum 

- . Clarjl* 

- Picris 

■ '  Parfley 

- Radifa 

Pyrola  of  Canada 

Quaking  Grafs 
Quamoclit  •  ' 

Queen  of  the  Evening 

■ - -  of  the  Meadow 

of  the  Morning 


DW 


57 
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n9 


169 

169 


F. 


W\ 


29 


r55 
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Phteria 


of  Canada 


Quick  Grafs 
Quicken-Tree 
Quince 


,  Ballard 
,  Dwarf 


phtifqualis 


R. 


Radifa  - 

- ,  Horfe 

- - ,  Pyrenean 

- - ,  Turnep 

- ,  Water 

Ragged  Robin  . 


184 
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146 

146 


268 


236 


224 


206 


227 
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647 

64  a 

542 
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4r4 

585 

686 

837 

OO 

• 
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658 

2£C 

728 

2J. 

729 

464 

774 

464 

479 
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325 

728 

693 

238 

78 

473 

31 

646 

460 

7S3 

722 

796 

1 

74° 

499 

3* 

499 

286 

7  s  9 

669 

229 

608 

742 

646 

647 

648 

770 

537 

354 

675 

114 

- 

632 

638 

255 

460 

460 

745 

701 

V  ' 

57i 

571 

172 

7*4 

813 

109 

464 

406 
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601 

824 
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54i 

257 

747 

856 

649 

OO 

*S> 

258 

745 

8  13 

724 

813 

745 

626 

KagWDrt 


1 


N 


D 


E 


X. 


kagwort 


Mountain 

Sea 


Rampion 

Rand  i  a  *— 

Ran  Tom 
Ranunculus 

. - - ,  Ballard 

- ,  Globe 

Rape,  Broom 

Raipberry 

Rattle 

- - ,  Yellow 

Rattle-Snake  Wort 

Rau-volfia 

Red  Darnel 

* - Jeflamine 

-  V ? rbena 

Reed  — _ 

- ,  Bur 

• — — ,  Indian 
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*  - Grafs 

*  - -  Mace 

*  - -  Tree 

Refeda,  Sweet 
Refl-Harrow 


Flowering  — 


Rhacoma 

JOiamrius 

Rhexia 

Rhubarb 


Climbing 

Spanifh 


Monk’s 

Patience 


Rib-Wort  .  . 

Rice  - - . 

Ricinocarpus ,  American 
Ricinus,  Marlh  Ballard 
Rigid  Rubon 
— — -  Siu/a 

Rimini  a  . . . 

Roaft-Beef  Plant 
Rocambole  , 

Rock  Crefs 
- —  ■  Rofe 
- St.  Foin 


Rocket 


Roellla 
Rondeletia 
Ro/a  Solis 
Rofe 

- - Bay 


Ballard 
,  Virginian 


Willow-Herb 

Dwarf 


— Campion 

-  ■  China  - - 

- - ,  Chriftmafs  - 

■ - ,  Gcdder 

— —  of  Jericho  - - 

• - ,  Rock  - - 

- -  Root  - 

Rofe  m  ary  — - 

- ,  Wild  - - 

Rocou  Tree  - - 

Rough  Bindweed  — - 

- Hawk  weed  — 

Round-leaved  Mountain  Sanicle 
-  ■-  Water  Pimpernel 
Royoc  -  —  ..  ‘  _ 

Rue  . . 

— ,  Meadow, 


DPP 


tpy 


79 


*5‘ 


Italian 


— ,  Wall 
— ,  Wild  Syrian  — 

Rue-leaved  Whitlow-Grafs 
Ruellia  - 

Rupture-Wort 


Rufh 


Leaft 


Bog 

Bull 

Club 

Flowering 
-  Grafs 


LelTer  — 


- - ,  White-flowered 

Hare’s-Tail 


- Wheat-Grafs 

Ruffian  Mflilot 

Ruyfchiana 

Rye  . .. 
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167 

157 


256 


2  to 


241 


240 


210 


Soo 

882 

882 

712 


355 

74b' 

354 

857 

683 

698 

725 

650 

623 


382 

823 

3S2 

382 

864 


670 


A 


242 

260 


G 


268 


75  5 
75S 

76 
762 

718 


408 

816 

59 1 


447 

554 

s  X  7 
5  6  3 

752 

37° 


497 

505 

33i 

559 


447 

753 


3  s  1 
6  0~6 


270 

779 
77  o 

763 

841 

595 

388 

700 

761 

SS3 

595 

783 

788 
788 
41 2 

784 
788 

785 
5.6 
856 

495 


2  59 
230 


234 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 


‘75 

84 


16  9 

289 

2  59 


20 

84 


649 


644 

498 


369 


448 


379 


467 


746 


512 


65. 

65. 


K 


632 


247 


269 

1 65 

195 


272 

3U 

2  76 


379 


478 


699 


653 

624 

593 


521 

66j 


62c 


747 


748 


654 


S. 


Saffron 


72  3 

699 


Ballard 

Meadow 

Mountain 


•,&panifli  Meadow  — 


770 


Sage 

- -,  Jerufalem 

- ,  Wood 

St,  Andrew’s  Crofs 
St.  Barnaby’s  Thiftle 
St,  Brunos’s  Lily 
St.  Foin 

- - ■,  Rock 

St.  John’s  Bread 
— - -  Wort 

ft affard 


v  oL.  r. 


D 


E 


St.  Peter’s  Wort 


Marlh 


Sallow 

Salfafy  . _ 

Saltwort 

•  - — ,  Black 

Samphire 

— — - Golden 

*  - ,  Marlh 

- - — ,  Prickly 

Sand-Box  Tree 
Sanicle 

- - ,  American 


Sapota 
Sappan 
Sar/aparilla 
Saffafras 
Sattin  Flower 
Satyrion 
Sauce  Alone 
Saunders  Tree 
Savin  ■■ 
Savory 


Ballard  — 
,  Bear's  Ear  — — 

,  Round-leaved  Mountain 
■,  Yorklhire 


“*>  Summer 

■ - ,  Winter 

Savoys 

Saw-Wort 

Saxifrage 

- -  Burnet 

-,  Cornwal 


— *  Engl i fh  Marlh 
Golden 
Mountain 


Scabious 

— - ,  Sheep’s 

Scammony 
Scarlet  flowered  Horfe-Chefnut  - 
■"  Figwcrc 

- Jeflamine 

. —  -  Lupine 

• - Lychnis 

Sciatica  Crefs 
Scorching  Fennel 


Scorpion  Grafs,  Moufe  Ear  — 
-  Sena 

S  cor  sooner  a 

Scotch  Afphodel 

- Cole 

Fir 


Sea  Parfley 


Screw  Tree 
Scurvy-Grafs 
Sea  Buckthorn 

—  Buglofs 

— .  Cat’s  Foot  Grafs 
— —  Chamomile 
— —  Chickweed 

—  Colewort 
— —  Daffodil 

—  Fennel 
—  Feverfew 

—  Gilliflower 

—  Grafs  . 

—  Heath  —  — » 
—  Holly 
—  Lavender 

— Lyme-Grafs 

—  Maidenhair 

— •-  Milkwort  — 

—  Onion 
—  Parfley,  Scotch 
—  Parfnep 


DW  EW 1  C 


130 


I3t 

r4i 

180 


35 


270 


220 


36 


S7 


109 


129 


225 


470 

425 

455 

409 

409 

768 

707 

83‘ 

386 

361 

554 

554 

579 
386 
3  86 

5  7  9 

579 

306 

764 

545 

469 

j  86 

499 

77  2 
565 

650 

465 

7  79 
716 
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A 


66 


267 


7* 


23: 


777 
5 *7 


77  6 


8o3 
3  75. 
779 

714 

613 

824 

444 

805 

782 

583 

460 


626 

584 

843 

656 


361 

613 

4  55 

745 

359 

545 

467 

691 

46v 

036 

8*3 

762 

328 

5 ‘4 
828 

5°3 

389 

S45 

786 

613 

499 


265 

109 

265 


202 


371 


469 


37 

420 


269  470 


269 

247 


596 


748 


756 


498 

532 


657 


270 


190 

1 17 
22 


>95 

91 

245 

91 


423 


3S7 


658 

$zo 


43 

298 


95 


59° 


627 


75° 

750 

7*4 


75* 

7*5 


725 


575 


Pjir»perJr<r 
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Sea  Pimpernel 

—  Pink 

• —  Ragwort 

- Reed- Grafs 

• —  Spiked  Grafs 
— — -  Wheat-Grafs 
■ — -  VV  orm  wood 
Sea-fide  Grape 

-  - —  Laurel 

Sebaflan  — 

Secale  Grafs 
Sedum ,  Cobweb 
Self-Heal 

Sena,  Bladder 

- - >,  Scorpion 

- ,  Wild 

Sengren  — . 

Senlelefs  Plant 
Senfirive  Plant 


D 

E 

DM 

EM' 

Ballard 


Septfcil 

S-  riana 

Serpent  Cucumber  •—  - 

Strpy/ium  — -  . 

Service,  Maple-leaved 

- - ,  Sweet 

- ,  Wild 

— — - — , - ,  Indian 

Se/tli  - 

— — ,  Meadow 
Sejyrinchium 
Setter-Wert 
Shallop 
Shave-Grafs 
Sheep’s  Scabious 
Shepherd’s  Needle 

- - - -  Purfe 

Shrub  Bafil 
• -  Trefoil 
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Shrubby  ^Ethiopian  Hartwort  - 

- - -  African  Fleabane  — 

'  —  "  Solidago  — 

- - Blite  — . 

. .  -  Calamint  - - 

- - Glafswoit  • — - 

— «— - Hedge-Nettle  - - 

— U-- —  Horfe-Tail 

—  Oxys  - 

—  Wormwood 

Siberian  JJlragalus  — — 

—f -  Mother-Wort 

-  Wheat  * - 

-  Willow  - 


21 


107 

•  °9 


( 


T 


Sicilian  Fleabane 

Sickle-Wort  - - 

Sida,  Indian,  Vellow 
Side-Saddle  Flower 
Siaeritis  - 

Sigesbeckia  . 

Siler,  Mountain 
Silk,  Virginian 
— —  Cotton-Tree 
Silver  Fir 
• -  Tree 

-  Weed  - 

Single-feeded  Cucumber 

Sium  ■  - 

Skirrets 

Skull-Cap  - . . 

S*eep  at  Noon 
Sloe  ■  — — 

Snails 

Snake-Weed 
Snap-Dragon 


T  ree 


Sneeze-Wort 

Snow-Drop 


Great 

Tree 


. Soap-Berry  Tree  *■ 

Soft  Grafs  - ; 

Soldanel  — 

Selidago ,  Shrubby  African  — 

Solomon’s  Seal  - - 

Sope-Wort  - - 

Sopbora  ■ - 

Sorghum  ■  1 

Sorrel  * - 

- - ,  Wood  - 

Sorrel-Tree  “ 

n  —  of  Carolina 
Sorrowful  Tree  ~ 

Sour  Gourd,  Egyptian  — 

— - Sop  - — - “ ’ 

Sou  h  Sea  Tea 


Vot.  rr. 
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41 


l  I  2 

*  *  7 


1 60 


*57 
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244 
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216 
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z35 


3*3 
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42 
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734 

816 
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3i7 
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57° 
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822 

687 
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93 

63 


/ 
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3°8 
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387 


548 

638 

557 
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'93 
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20 1 
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2 

26 


484 

378 


461 

346 


455 

461 
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170 

235 


378 


45z 

468 

34° 


537 

617 

617 

5G1 
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699 


626 
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5  3 
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657 
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25 
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508 
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Southernwood 

Sow-Bane 

—  —  Bread 
- Thiftle 

— — - ,  Downy 

Spanilh  Broom 

—  - -  Carnation 

- - Cedar 

— — —  Chefnut 

• — - -  Crefs 

••  Pellitory 

—  - Potatoes 

• - -  Refl-Harrow 

—  - -  Saffron 

- - *  Woodbine 

Sparkling  Cucumber 

Sparrow-Wort 

Spear-Mint 

-  Wort 

Speedwell 
Spider-Wort 


Spignel 


Virginian  — 


•,  Alpine 
Spiked  Amaranthus 

- —  Clary 

- Grafs,  Winged 

- - —  Sea  Grafs 

Spikenard,  Ploughman’s 
Spinage 


Mulberry 

Strawberry 


Spindle-Tree 
Spiraa,  African 

-  F/utex 

Spleen-Wort 
Spoon-Wort  — 

Spotted  Hawkweed 
Sprattling  Poppy 
Spring  Grafs  — 

- Greens 

— — —  Navel-Wort 
Spruce  Fir 
Spurge  — — 

- ■ —  Laurel 

- Thyme 

Spurrey  — 

Squamaria  — 

Squafh  — 

Squill 

Squinancy-Wort 
St  tech  as,  Narrow-leaved 
Stabelitia  — 

Staff-Tree 
Star- Apple 

- Hyacinth 

Star  of  Bethlehem 

- -  Cape 

— ,  Hairy 


DW 


EW 


85 


122 


Star-Wort 


of  Vera  Cruz,  Trailing 


Stelis 
Stewartia 
Stickadore 
Stick-Wort 

- ,  Lead 

Stinking  Bean-Trefoil 
-  —  Fleabane 

- —  Hawkweed 

— — - Orach 


Paflion  Flower  — 
Perennial  Groundfel  — 


Stock  July  Flower 

Stabe 

• - ,  Hoary 

Stone  Bafil 
- Crop 


■Tree 


- Pine 

Storax 

Stramomium 

Strawberry 


Parlley,  Bailatd 
— ,  Mountain 


187 


4i 


1 20 


220 


215 


209 


19  l 


90 


•,  Barren 
■  Spinage . 
Tree 


Succory 

— - ,  Gum 

- ,  Swine’s 

. . ,  Yellow 

Suffolk  Grafs 
Sugar  Cane 
Sulphur-Wort 
Sumach  — — 


40 
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244 


£J_£ 
378 

475 

821 

353 


867 

359 

460 

4°9 

652 


748 
871 
36 1 
850 
397 
?°5 

665 

83 1 
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729 
*5  5 
,81 

473 
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77 

>21 
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169 
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578 

436 

427 

796 

8 1 2 
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45 

45 
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3 

9 
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453 


34° 
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?73 
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35° 
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1 32 

79 
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445 

441 


702 


304 

z7? 

289 


1  *9 

45 

83 

»73 
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25c 


674 

61c 


398 


739 


754 


7i5 


737 


767 


655 


10  H 


Sumach 
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Sumach,  African  — - 

. . . ,  Ceyldn 

- ,  Myrtle-leaved 

- - ,  Tanner’s 

Summer  Oyprels 

— - .  Savory  - 

Sun  Dew 

. —  Flower  — 

. _ _  Baftard 

. _ ,  Dwarf 

, _ ,  Little 

leaved  Ajlericus 
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Superb  Lily 
Swallow-Wort 
Swamp  Pine 
Sweet  Ca/Ia 

- Cicely 

Fern 

-  — -  Marjoram 
*— - —  Rejcda 

- - Service 

•— • —  Sop 
— — j  Sultan 

- - Weed 

— ■ —  William 
-■  —  Willow 
Sweet-fcented  Crab 


Flag 

Pea 

Lunar  ia 


E  D IV  EW 


i  io 

i  i  o 

169 


40 


184 


Swiries  Crefles 

- - Succory 

Sycamore  — 

- - Fig 

Syrian  Field  Bafil 
— — -  -  Ketmia 

4 - Mallow 

— - Maftick 

- Wild  Rue 

Syringa  —» 


T. 

Tamarind  Tree 
Tamarifk  — — 

Tanner’s  Sumach 
Tanfey  — 

Tare  - 

Tartarian  Motherwort 
Teazel  — 

Tetragcnetha 
Thiftie  — 

- Bleffed 

— • — ,  Carline 
- ,  Dwarf 


1 8 


,  Carolina 
,  Cotton 
,  DiftafF 

, - ,  Yellow 

,  Foreign 
,  Globe 
■,  Golden 
,  Melancholy 
•,  Melon 
,  Sr.  Barnaby’s 
,  Sow 

,  - ,  Downy 

•,  Torch 
Way 

,  Winged-Stalk 
Woolly 


Thorn  Apple 

Cockfpur 
— — — ,  Evergreen 

— - ,  Goats 

- ,  Lily 

Sallow 


Thornlefs  G leditjia  — 

Thorny  Plant,  Burning 
Thorough-Wax  ■— 

Thready-leaved  Yucca 
Three  Faces  in  a  Hood 
Three-leaved  Night-fiiade 
Thrift  — 

Throat-Wort 


Thyme 


Blue  Umbelliferous 


149 

16 1 


128 


'S' 


,  Maftick 


Tbymelaa 

Tiarella 

Tick-Seed 


— ,  Mother  of 
— ,  Spurge 
,  Wild 


194 
1 10 


112 


1 29 


1 16 


227 


417 

558 

557 

760 

447 

811 

384 


784 

784 
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487 

32t 

625 


565 

837 

700 


S3  5 


83 

420 

3  9 8 

4  j  + 

420 

420 

398 

453 

500 

79° 

4.20 

6°  ‘ 


82 

353 

8O3 

128 


79 

161 

263 


259 

7' 

12 

I90 

9* 

*73 

327 

167 


521 

88c 

854 

82s 

4*5 

850 

846 

846 

846 

846 

S48 

463 


30 
1 3 

3  * 

'93 

1 26 

60 

7' 

62 


23 

39 

66 


29 

z3 


23 


G 

66 


652 


347 

67 


370 

442 


S 


583 

512 


508 


K 


75° 


74° 


489 


579 

593 


666 


483 


365 


'37 

51 

321 


304 

*37 

99 


i'9 


35' 


400 


755 


528 


;z8 


567 


53s 

S83 

577 


756 


Tiger’s  Foot 
Tinker’s  Weed 
Tithymel  Tree 
Toad-Flax 

— — — - ,  Baftard 

Tobacco 

Tolu  Tree,  Balfatn 
Tomatoes 
Toothach  Tree 
Tooth-Wort 

- ,  Great 

Torch-Thiftle 
Torment'd 
Tower-Muftard 
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Toxicodendron 
Tozza 

Tragacanth  Shrub 
Trailing  Arbutus 


Baftard 


Starwort  of  Vera  Cruz  - 


Traveller’s  Joy 
Treacle  Muilard 

- - ,  Cretan 

- ,  Field 

Maritime 


Worm  feed 


T ree  of  Life 
Trefoil 

- ,  Bird's  Foot 

- ,  Corniculated 

■  ■  • — ■,  Marfh 

Trefoil  Shrub 

— - Tree 

- - ,  B  afe 

Tricbojlema  • 

Triple  Ladies  Traces 

- -  Thorned  Acacia 

Tripolium 
Trixago  — 

True  Love 


■  ■  -  ■  - —  of  Canada 

-  Orpine  of  Imperatus  — 

Trumpet-Flower  * — 

Tuberofe 

Tuberous  Knapweed  — 

— ■■■  ■  Mofchatel  • — 

- Thiftie  — 


Tulip 


Tree 


,  Laurel  leaved  — 


Tupelo  Tree  — . 

Turk’s  Cap 
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